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PREFACE 


The 1972 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a long series of annual 
publications giving authoritative statistical and other information on many of 
the measurable phases of Canada’s development. The Year Book has, through the 
years, summarized the statistical data made available by Statistics Canada and 
presented it along with legislative and other pertinent information to give con- 
cisely, within the covers of one volume, the story of Canada’s social and economic 
progress. 


The volume purposely retains the same format and subject-matter coverage 
each year for ease of reference. The latest information obtainable at the time of 
preparation is included in each chapter; however, because the production process 
extends over a number of months, by the time the volume is off the press later 
data on some subjects may have become available and can be secured from the 
appropriate Statistics Canada Division or Government Department, as indicated 
in the footnotes or in the Directory of Sources of Official Information in Chapter 
XXVI. It should also be recognized that only basic statistical data are included 
in the Year Book and that, on most subjects, much greater detail can be secured 
from the source. 


In the current volume, in addition to the normal updating of all subject 
matter, feature articles or specially prepared chapter material have been included 
on: “Regional Geography of Canada’, pp. 1-26; “Structural Changes in Tertiary 
Education in Canada”, pp. 370-377; ‘Trends in the Number of Manufacturing 
Establishments”, pp. 768-778; “The Role of Government in the Grains In- 
dustry”’, pp. 1021-1028; and “The Canada-United States Automotive Products 
Agreement’, pp. 1058-1069. 


The volume was produced in the Year Book Division of Statistics Canada 
by Margaret Pink, Assistant Director and Editor of the Canada Year Book, and 
the Year Book staff, under the direction of Pierre Joncas, Director of the Division. 
The charts and maps, except where otherwise indicated, were prepared by the 
Drafting Unit of the bureau. Credits for photographic illustrations used through- 
out the publication are listed on pp. v and vi. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments and of Statistics Canada in the preparation 
of material for the Year Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means 
of footnotes is given where possible either to the persons or to the public service 


concerned. 


Chief Statistician of Canada 
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INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an exception is the 
ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 pounds is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one unit to the 
other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their equivalent in ounces is also 
in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for these quantities are shown in the U.S. 
equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different 
ee One Imperial fluid ounce equals 0.96 U.S. fluid ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 

.5. gallons. 


1 Imperial pint=20 fluid ounces 1 short ton=2,000 pounds 

1 U.S. pint=16 fluid ounces 1 long ton=2,240 pounds 

1 Imperial quart=40 fluid ounces 1 barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons 

1 U.S. quart=32 fluid ounces 1 ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 ounce troy (oz.t.) 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces 1 statute mile=5,280 feet 

1 U.S. gallon=128 fluid ounces 1 nautical mile=6,080 feet. 

1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36 U.S. proof gallon 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Governments ends 
on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years except where otherwise 
indicated in text or table headings. 


Miscellaneous . 


Maritime Provinces= Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

Atlantic Provinces= Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Central Canada=Quebec and Ontario 

Prairie Provinces= Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

Btu.=British thermal unit (coal) 

Mcf.=thousand cubic feet (gas) 

n.e.s.=not elsewhere specified. 


Symbols 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is as follows:— 
.. figures not available. 
... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
— nil or zero. 
-- amount too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 
r revised figures. 
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Magpie Falls, near Wawa, Ont. 


Water remains the key to Canada’s development 
as it was in the past. Almost every portion of its 
great area is well supplied with water—in broad 
and rushing rivers, in large lakes and in ponds, in 
marshlands and in sloughs—all with a part to play 
in the economic and recreational well-being of its 
people. 


lake Morain, Alta. 


Goose Sanctuary, Rennie, Man. 


Gatineau Park, Que. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Regional Geography of Canada* 


Canada’s geography is complex. In the large area of 3,851,809 sq. miles of land and 
inland lakes there is a variety of distribution patterns of physical conditions and man-made 
features. In order to help comprehend the similarities and differences from place to place 
across this vast area, geographers divide the country into smaller units within which under- 
standing becomes more manageable. 


These regions sbould have some degree of internal similarity based on selected criteria. 
The selection of these characterizing criteria and the size of the resulting regions are sub- 
jective decisions based greatly on the experience of individual geographers with the variety 
of landscapes across Canada. The concept of geographical regions has a hierarchy of units 
which increase in size and complexity. Every valley and every village has its own geo- 
graphical character; in theory, a study of each of these small units should lead to under- 
standing of the geographical patterns of Canada as a whole. The joining together of a 
number of small units into larger regions depends on the purpose and scale of the study and 
becomes a matter of personal choice. Regional geography is not how one begins to study 
a country; it is an end result of having compared and analysed geographical patterns 
throughout the country and its parts. 


For purposes of this presentation, which is limited in Jength, six regions of Canada 
have been chosen. The regions are well known to Canadians and therefore have the advan- 
tages of local familiarity and national recognition. The criteria for defining them are not 
always the same—some are mainly landform areas, and some are groups of political units 


* Prepared by Dr, J. Lewis Robinson, Professor of Geography, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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which are just as “real’”’ as mountain ranges. On a broad scale, one needs more specific 
regional terms than “eastern”, “western” or “northern” Canada, which mean different 
things to different people depending on where they are at the time. To the people of the 
Prairies and British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec are “eastern”; Kirkland Lake, for 
example, is probably “northern” to most people in Ontario, but it is at the same latitude 
as Vancouver which considers itself to be ‘‘southern’’. 


The Atlantic Provinces are a politically based region, which includes the Maritime 
Provinces and the Island of Newfoundland; the Labrador section of Newfoundland is 
placed in the Canadian Shield region, an area with which it has similar environmental and 
resource-use characteristics. The Atlantic Provinces are known to Canada statistically 
for their lower incomes, their less expanding economy and their independent people. As a 
landform region, the Atlantic Provinces are within the northeastern Appalachian Mountains 
system, a system that also extends across southeastern Quebec to Gaspé peninsula. This 
latter area is often “lost”’ in a regional discussion because it is far from the core areas of 
southern Quebec. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands are defined on the north by the geological 
boundary of the Canadian Shield, an escarpment that is quite distinct and visible in the 
landscape. This landform feature is a useful regional boundary which separates the 
agricultural and urban characteristics of the Lowlands from the forested and sparsely 
populated Shield. The Lowlands region has the highest densities of industry and popula- 
tion in Canada and is known as the ‘“‘heartland”’ of the nation. 


The Canadian Shield is another landform region, and defined on the basis of its 
exposed Precambrian rock base. Its physical environmental characteristics of bare rocks, 
forests and lakes are quite distinct from the Lowlands. It is a huge area, covering about 
half of the mainland of Canada. The northwestern part, although having the same general 
geology, has a different surface environment and different human use and therefore is 
discussed here as part of the Northwest Territories. 


The Interior Plains are sharply bounded on the west by the high wall of the Rocky 
Mountains, but the geological and landform line of the Shield on the east is often hidden 
beneath former glacial lake deposition or by coniferous forest. The plains are the largest 
area of nearly level land in Canada and are known for their distinctive large grain farms. 
Although there is some logic in treating all of the Prairie Provinces as a political region, the 
environmental and economy characteristics of the old hard-rock areas of northern Manitoba 
and northern Saskatchewan are very different from the southern plains; the northern parts 
of those provinces may be better understood by considering them as part of the similar 
environment and economy of the Canadian Shield. 


The Cordillera is a distinct mountainous region which coincides closely, but not 
entirely, with the political limits of British Columbia and Yukon Territory. This landform 
boundary places the level parts of northeastern British Columbia in the Interior Plains, 
emphasizing its differences from the rest of British Columbia. The Cordillera is character- 
ized by great contrasts in the elements of the physical environment within small areas and 
also by internal contrasts in population densities. It is debatable whether the Yukon 
should be considered as part of the mountainous Cordillera with a Pacific outlook, or 
should be studied for its “northern” characteristics and grouped with the Northwest 
Territories. 


The Northwest Territories have no landform or other environmental uniformity. 
To describe this political unit as a region raises some geographical questions. Will the 
population distribution and sparse economy of the Mackenzie Valley be better understood 
by emphasizing its similarities with the northern Interior Plains of which it is a landform > 
extension, or by thinking of the Territories as a political unit separated from southern 
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Canada by the sparsely populated northern parts of the provinces? Is Keewatin District, 
for example, part of the Canadian Shield region, which it is geologically, or is it separated 
from the Shield geographically because of its treeless environment, arctic climate and 
Eskimo inhabitants? 

These and other questions have been considered prior to selecting the six regional 
divisions. Undoubtedly, the geographical diversity of Canada could be better illustrated 
by selecting 10 or 20 regions, but in so doing there would be danger of losing sight of the 
aspects of similarity and the ‘‘wholeness” of Canada. This brief regional geography of 
Canada is meant not only to characterize the landscapes and economies of particular parts 
o} Canada but also to see them as components of the whole country. 

Regional Geography is not a collection of miscellaneous information about a region. 
Undoubtedly facts are necessary to describe a region accurately, but facts are neutral— 
they do not in themselves constitute a discipline. It is the selection, arrangement and 
interpretation of these facts that present a viewpoint which can be defined as geographical 
(or historical, economic, sociological, political or other such viewpoints). Just as in history, 
for example, there is a selection of facts during a period of time, so in geography there must 
be a selection of facts about areas. Few facts are included in this article because the 
intention is to present a geographical characterization and interpretation of a variety 
of facts. A selection of some of the basic facts is given on pp. 27-41, and in previous 
Year Books, and the distributional aspects is recorded in the new Atlas of Canada and in 
the various provincial atlases which have been published in the past 15 years. 

Geography seeks to describe and explain as much of the totality of a regional landscape 
as is possible. A landscape is made up both of the natural (physical) environment (that 
is, “nature” with little change made by man) and also the distribution patterns of man- 
made features. Geography is concerned with the arrangement and relationships of these 
natural and human features, and it looks for order and repeated pattern in the landscape. 
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These patterns are, of course, not permanent; they change both over time and in area. 
Thus, there are regional geographies of the last century which are not the same as the 
present. Large areas of Canada have similarities in certain elements of their landscapes 
and, by grouping these selected similarities into regional units, the ‘character’ of a region 
may be defined and its differences from other regions clarified. Many people have a 
“regional consciousness”’ which tells them intuitively that their local area differs in certain 
aspects from some distinctive characteristics of nearby or far-off regions; it is one of the 
tasks of regional geography to identify and define these characteristics more accurately. 
At the same time, as people travel more about Canada, they realize the similarities that 
may be seen from place to place; thus, comparing similarities in regions is equally as im- 
portant as defining differences. ach Canadian probably has a different view of the 
“totality” of Canada, for no one can know everything about each region. The purpose of 
regional geography is to assist, along with other disciplines, toward the goal of under- 
standing as much as possible about Canada in whole and in part. By definition, however, 
regional geography must be focused on the geographical aspects of the country. 


The Atlantic Provinces 


By most economic and statistical measurements of regional development, the Atlantic 
Provinces rank at or near the bottom among Canadian provinces. It has been called the 
region that ‘“‘has been passed by’’; it is the neglected part of the country, according to 
many local residents. One of the purposes of regional geography is to look at the znternal 
patterns of these economic indicators to see if there are areal differences. Such analysis 
reveals that it is misleading to think of the whole region as being “‘underdeveloped”’ because 
some centres and areas are in fact as prosperous as other parts of Canada and it is only 
in specific sections that poverty is concentrated. There is, therefore, a sub-regional geo- 
graphy of poverty which needs to be understood when characterizing the economy of the 
Atlantic Provinces. 

As a part of Canada, other characteristics of the Atlantic Provinces differ from the 
rest of the country. Its low, linear mountains and rugged, indented coasts are different 
landform types than those of the St. Lawrence Lowlands. The maritime climate of the 
Atlantic Provinces is not the same as that of the rest of Eastern Canada and it differs 
from the maritime climate of the West Coast. Although its trees are similar to those 
growing elsewhere in Eastern Canada, the way in which they are spatially associated permits 
classification as a separate vegetation region. Resource-based occupations are more im- 
portant in the Atlantic region than they are in southern Ontario and Quebec. Although 
the individual farms, villages, towns and cities are similar in form and function to other 
settlements in Canada, their geographical dispersal in small areas, strips and centres gives 
the region different geographical patterns of settlement and human use. 

In addition to noting the characteristics that distinguish the region from the rest 
of Canada, regional geography should also analyse the areal associations of various elements 
within an area. The form and distribution of landforms, for example, are directly asso- 
ciated areally with the bedrock geology. The folded, linear geological structures of the 
Atlantic region are part of the Appalachian system of folded mountains, ridges and valleys 
which occupies eastern North America. Horizontal strata of Carboniferous age are one 
of the reasons for the lowlands of eastern New Brunswick, all of Prince Edward Island 
and northern Nova Scotia. On a smaller scale, the linear Annapolis—Cornwallis valley 
has been eroded out of the softer rocks of Triassic age. In contrast, the rugged and hilly 
areas of central New Brunswick are underlain by the ancient volcanic rocks of Devonian 
and Ordovician ages. Similarly, the low, rough hills of central Nova Scotia consist of 
hard rocks of Devonian and Precambrian geological periods. 


The climate has sub-regional contrasts in its areal patterns. Near the coast the climate 
has typical maritime characteristics, but inland it is a continental type similar to the 
nearby parts of Eastern Canada. Cool coastal summers are due mainly to the southward- 
moving cold Labrador ocean current which is alongshore of eastern Newfoundland and 
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Nova Scotia. The cool air passing over this cold water is not carried far inland, bowever, 
and interior valleys become warm to hot during summer days. These regional differences 
in average summer temperatures have implications for agriculture and also for the use of 
the land by tourists. The winter climate of the interior parts of the region is similar to 
that of adjoining Eastern Canada because cold air masses affect all of the area in their 
general west-to-east movement across southeastern Canada and northeastern United 
States. The coldest areas are in northwestern Newfoundland and in the hills of northern 
New Brunswick. On the coast, owing to the extent and duration of ice-cover, the winter 
climate and man’s activities in Newfoundland are different from those near the ice-free 
water of southern Nova Scotia. Geographers always keep in mind that there is a hierarchy 
of areal scale in their generalizations. Thus, in addition to the sub-regional differences 
between coastal and interior climates, there are micro-climates of local areas which are 
associated more with landforms. Hills are cooler in summer and winter and receive more 
precipitation than lowlands. River valleys therefore have different climates than nearby 
hills. 

Other elements in the physical environment of the region have distinct areal patterns 
of distribution. Deciduous trees, for example, are more common in the warmer valleys 
and lowlands of New Brunswick whereas barren areas are more frequent in the cool and 
glaciated central plateau of Newfoundland. Coniferous trees are common throughout the 
region, but the number of species is greater in the southwest than in the northeast. Soils 
are sensitive to all variations in the natural environment; they emphasize the interrelated- 
ness of the total physical environment both in processes and in areal relationships. The 


The community of Little Bay Islands, tucked around a snug harbour in Notre Dame Bay, is typical of 
the fishing villages along the rugged and forbidding north and eastern coastline of Newfoundland. 
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character of the flood-plain soils of the Saint John or Annapolis river valleys, for example, 
is different from the glacial and marine deposition of eastern New Brunswick or the red 
soils derived from Carboniferous-age rocks of Prince Edward Island. This brief example 
of the ecological approach in regional geography has been in common use for many decades, 
long before the current interest in the “‘ecological crisis’’. 


The distribution patterns of human activities and settlements in the Atlantic Provinces 
are equally as distinct as the areal patterns of environmental phenomena. The important 
resource-based activities and occupations are closely related to the natural environment 
from which the natural resource is obtained. Obviously, forestry activities will be located 
where there are usable forests, but only in certain forested areas where water, rail or road 
transportation has been added. Fishing is coastal, of course, but the coasts show areal 
variations in the intensity of fishing use and in the concentration or dispersal of fishing 
settlements; some inlets and bays are fully occupied and others have little fishing activity. 
The distribution of mines is related to areal differences in bedrock geology; for example, 
the Carboniferous rocks of the lowlands are sources of bituminous coal, salt and a little 
petroleum and natural gas, whereas the hard igneous and metamorphic rocks of the uplands 
may contain such metallic minerals as gold, lead and zinc. These human-use geographical 
patterns in all regions are the result of complex internal and external influences and de- 
cisions. Although the physical environmental base of the resource activity changes very 
little, the weight and value of these external influences are continually changing. The 
distribution patterns of economic activity are not stable; geographical change is character- 
istic of all regions. 


Forestry activity has distinct geographical patterns. An analysis of distribution 
patterns of sawmills and pulp and paper mills in the Atlantic Provinces can illustrate some 
principles of industrial location that can be used to study distributions elsewhere in Canada. 
The sawmills of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were originally located on rivers in the 
nineteenth century because water was the cheapest and most convenient means of trans- 
porting logs. In addition, because lumber products were for export, many sawmills were 
placed at river mouths or other places accessible to ocean shipping. As road and rail 
transport became increasingly available, the need for river location decreased. The availabil- 
ity of the natural resource is still significant in the distribution pattern, however, as 
illustrated by the fewer sawmills on Prince Edward Island which is more than half cleared 
for agriculture, or on Newfoundland Island where two thirds of the land is barren of trees. 
Because pulp and paper mills produce mainly for export, they also have a peripheral 
location pattern, usually at or near river mouths. In the past, the rivers were used more for 
pulpwood transport than they are now but the river water is still important in the pulping 
process. The distribution of cities is partly related to forestry. Certain towns, such as 
Grand Falls in Newfoundland, Dalhousie, Edmundston and Newcastle in New Brunswick, 
and Liverpool and Sheet Harbour in Nova Scotia, are almost entirely dependent on the 
pulp mills for employment. Although they are distinct urban entities within the Atlantic 
region, internally these ‘‘one-industry” towns differ very little in appearance from some 
resource-based towns of the Canadian Shield or the Cordillera. 


The areal patterns of agriculture have changed over time. As farming became more 
commercial, the subsistence farms once located on the poorer soils, steeper slopes and away 
from main roads were abandoned; the distribution of commercial farms became much 
more closely associated with improved roads and access to the larger cities. This trend 
produced a pattern of narrow strips of farmland in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
All of Prince Edward Island, because of its small area, narrow shape and lack of landform 
barriers, could be easily served with roads and therefore agriculture spread throughout 
the Island. But even on the small island there are sub-regional differences in the amount 
of forest clearing, with the eastern sections having more woodland remaining than the 
central parts. Agriculture never became significant in Newfoundland’s economy. Its 
cool summer climate and lack of coastal soils did not provide a suitable physical environ- 
ment, and in the past it did not have a road or rail network to move food products to 


The flat, fertile farmlands of Prince Edward Island slope gently into the waters of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 


markets. ‘Farms’ tended to be gardens and their distribution coincided with the location 
of the small fishing villages. 


The farms in the rural landscape of the Maritime Provinces are quite similar to those 
of other parts of Hastern Canada. Its livestock economy, with much of the land in pasture, 
hay and feed grains, is a similar land use to that of most farmland in Quebec and Ontario. 
Thus, the regional character of agriculture in the Maritimes does not stem from its type 
of farm or general land use, but is distinguished by the distinct shape of its farmland 
strips and its areal dispersal. 

The geography of fishing activity indicates a changing distributional pattern from 
dispersal to concentration. In Newfoundland mainly, but to a lesser extent in Nova 
Scotia, the small fishing ‘‘outports”’ or villages were dispersed along the coast in sheltered 
bays, near headlands or on islands—that is, in particular sites where the small family 
groups had access to the natural resource—the migrating fish. Because each family wanted 
space for drying flakes, separate wharves, and adjoining gardens—all with shore location— 
these fishing villages developed peculiar dispersed patterns of housing. The visual form 
of these villages was different from other resource-based settlements in Canada and those 
that remain constitute one of the elements in the total landscape that gives regional 
character to the Atlantic region. However, this pattern of dispersed fishing village settle- 
ment is changing rapidly in Newfoundland and has almost disappeared in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Fishermen are now concentrating in towns near the processing or freezing 
plants where there are more health, education and social services. This accelerating 
trend toward a general concentration of people and activities into fewer and larger places 
is similar to the areal patterns evolving elsewhere in Canada. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the Atlantic Provinces is the relative 
importance of its resource-based economy and a scarcity of large cities. As already noted, 
the distributional geography of resource-based activities and the settlements that depend 
on them is generally coastal. These settlements are usually small, each having a population 
of from 5,000 to 10,000 persons, and are often dependent on only one resource. The few 
larger cities, Halifax-Dartmouth, Saint John, St. John’s, Moncton, Sydney and Fredericton, 
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are those in which a variety of manufacturing, transport, port, commercial, government 
and service functions take place. Although their sites and settings are obviously different, 
their internal urban landscapes are quite similar in many ways to those in cities elsewhere 
in Canada and are not, therefore, elements of differentiaticn. It is true that the closely 
packed streets cf gaily painted frame houses in old St. John’s are unique in Canada, but 
the streets of new bungalows near Memorial University could be found in any city of 
Canada; and although the architecture of some brick buildings in Halifax is different, its 
new high-rise office buildings and strips of commerce along the streetcar lines are duplicated 
in most other Canadian cities. 


What the region lacks is a very large urban centre that could be a concentrated 
consumer market for local manufactured products. If the geographical patterns of the 
population in the Atlantic Provinces showed a concentration of more than half of its people, 
and associated urban activities, in one small area (similar to the geographical patterns 
and relationships of Vancouver to British Columbia), could one predict a more healthy 
internal economy for the Atlantic region? If it is said that we should be able ‘‘to learn 
from the repetition in history’, one can therefore suggest that we should also be able to 
learn something from comparative geography. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands 


The lowland extending across southern Ontario and southern Quebec is the smallest 
region in Canada but holds more than half of Canada’s population and produces about 
three quarters of its manufactured goods. This small region of Eastern Canada has more 
large cities of over 100,000 population than any other equal-sized part of the nation. Its 
excellent agricultural lands help to feed the nation’s two largest cities—Montreal and 
Toronto. As a geographical region, the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Lowlands are ‘the 
heartland” of the country, characterized by high densities of urban, industrial and agri- 
cultural activities. 


The Lowlands have internal sub-regional contrasts that are the result of cultural 
differences between French-Canadian settlement of southern Quebec and settlements of 
British-origin peoples of southern Ontario. The rural landscape of southern Quebec, with 
its long, narrow farms and linear villages, is distinct within Canada, and contrasts with the 
rectangular farms and dispersed farmhouses of southern Ontario. The rural villages of 
Ontario, with their small, compact, central areas of commercial buildings, contrast with 
the Quebec villages in which residential and commercial uses are often interspersed along 
the streets. Although the Ontario and Quebec sections of the small Lowlands region 
have notable contrasts, they are also interdependent. For example, each is the best 
customer for the other’s manufactured products. 


The lowland region lies south of the sharp geological and landform boundary of the 
Canadian Shield, occupying the peninsula of southwestern Ontario between lakes Huron 
and Ontario and extending eastward in a narrowing plain along the St. Lawrence River to 
Quebec City. Ona regional scale, the Lowlands could be described as flat or gently rolling 
but, as in other regions, there are areal variations in the character of micro-landforms at 
the sub-regional scale. These minor features are the result of two geological structures 
and three general types of glacial deposition. Two landform features, which are the surface 
configurations of bedrock geology, are the Niagara escarpment crossing southern Ontario 
and the Monteregian Hills of southern Quebec. Both of these minor landform features 
affect the type of agriculture nearby and are significant elements in the regional landscape. 


One of the regional characteristics that distinguishes the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Lowlands from the rest of Canada is its climate. In summer, hot and moist air masses 
often spread northward from the Gulf of Mexico and move northeastward across southern 
Ontario resulting in several days of high heat and humidity. Average monthly July 
temperatures rise to more than 70°F., making it warmer than any comparably large area 
of Canada. Such temperatures, plus a long frost-free season of 150 to 175 days, favour 
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the growing of several crops that cannot be produced elsewhere in Canada. Except in 
the southwest section, winter temperatures differ little from those experienced in other 
parts of Eastern Canada because many of the interior cold air masses move southeastward 
from the Prairie Provinces to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands. Because these 
cold air masses reach southwestern Ontario less frequently, its January average temperature 
of 25°F. is higher than that recorded in southern Quebec. 


In this region of warm summers and mild winters, the belt of deciduous trees across 
southern Ontario was unique in Canada, but most of this hardwood forest has now been 
removed by agricultural clearing. The trees that remain are part of the Mixed Forest 
(deciduous and coniferous) which also covers the southern part of the Canadian Shield 
and extends into the Maritime Provinces. The beautiful autumn colours of this forest 
are a visual part of the landscape of most of the settled parts of all of Eastern Canada 
and are not confined to any one region. 


Many other elements in the natural environment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Lowlands are not distinctly different from adjoining regions, and this same environment 
extends south into the United States. It was the combination of these physical conditions, 
together with their geographical location, that presented such a favourable environment 
for people looking for agricultural land in the nineteenth century. The region had the 
largest area of level land with a warm summer climate in Canada, and it was accessible 
by way of the St. Lawrence River to settlers entering from the east. Although the physical 
environment may be of less significance in the technology of today’s farming, it was im- 
portant in attracting and holding agricultural settlement during the past century. The 
region became the largest and most productive agricultural area in Canada before 1900, 
and continues to provide food for the cities that grew within it in this century. 


The Niagara Peninsula lowland is one of the most intensively farmed areas in Canada, producing 
a great variety and abundance of food products for the large concentrations of population nearby 
as well as for shipment to more distant markets. 


George Hunter 
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In general, the crops grown in both southern Ontario and southern Quebec are similar. 
Each has a high percentage of agricultural land in hay, pasture and feed grains to supply 
a dominant dairy industry. Despite the visual similarity of the crops in much of southern 
Quebec and southern Ontario, there are unmeasured and subconscious differences in the 
rural ‘‘way of life” and attitudes to the land in Quebec which give one a feeling that farming 
is a different type of occupation there. The rural landscape differs in detail, however, 
because of two factors—the number of special crops that are grown in particular places in 
southern Ontario, and the distinctive long-lot land subdivision system in southern Quebec. 
In southern Ontario, three areas of specialty crop production bring sub-regional areal 
variety to the rural landscape. (1) The southwestern peninsula produces all of Canada’s 
soybeans, has a high percentage of land under corn and, although vegetables are produced 
near most cities, the specialty area near Leamington and Point Pelee, with its concentration 
of glass greenhouses, is a distinct areal unit in the sub-region. (2) The chief tobacco area 
of Canada, coinciding with a section of sandy soils of a former glacial delta, is centred on 
Norfolk county north of Lake Erie. Its distinctive tobacco barns for flue-curing are 
cultural features which would define the agricultural region even in winter. (3) The fruit 
and vineyard concentration of the Niagara peninsula, mainly on the lake plain north of 
the escarpment, is one of the few relatively large areas of intensive horticulture in Canada. 


In southern Quebec, the long-lot farms and linear villages are cultural and visual 
remnants of the land subdivision systems of New France. These linear farms, often 
marked by old rail fences, stretch back from the St. Lawrence, Richelieu and Chaudiére 
rivers, and from the later-built roads that parallel the rivers. In contrast, the Eastern 
Townships of southeastern Quebec have a different rural landscape as a result of the 
rectangular land subdivision system brought in by British settlers, and because of the 
linear hills and valleys of the Boundary Ranges. This sub-region of Quebec illustrated 
the northward migration of landscapes developed in New England. Thus, despite having 
the same hay and pasture crops as farms in the rest of southern Quebec, and occupied 
now by French-Canadian people who migrated from the St. Lawrence Valley, the hills 
and farms of the Eastern Townships present a different sub-regional landscape. 


On top of this prosperous agriculture of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Lowlands, the 
most intensive urban system of Canada has been built. More than ten million people 
live in close proximity to one another and their activities in industry, commerce, transport, 
service and recreation are all closely interrelated areally. A size-hierarchy of hamlets, 
villages, towns and cities is spaced in geometric pattern across the Lowlands from Quebec 
City in the northeast to Windsor in the southwest. Each urban place has its own internal 
geography but, despite different histories, economies and cultures these cities often have 
many similar internal areal patterns. 


The Lowlands as an urban region is a good area in which to study the geographical 
concepts of establishing, defining, measuring and describing the many areal and functional 
connections between a city and its hinterland. For example, the growth of Montreal has 
had a dominant influence on the areal arrangement of the economy of Quebec. The 
dairying and market-garden agriculture in the surrounding Montreal Plain is located there 
to supply this large urban market. The changes in the rural landscape of southern Quebec, 
from the ‘quaint habitant”’ farms of the nineteenth century to the present, well-equipped 
dairy farms can be attributed directly to the influence of Montreal. The city’s clothing 
industry is functionally connected with the many textile and yarn mills in the towns 
and villages south and east of Montreal. Farther afield the resource industries of the Cana- 
dian Shield are managed from offices rising above Montreal’s central business district. 
Railways, highways and the St. Lawrence River all focus a variety of traffic and products 
into Montreal; in the geographical pattern of transport Montreal is a central hub. 


Another scale of urban geography can be studied within the city itself. In all cities, 
people, economic activities and buildings are grouped together into distinct areas of common 
usage. In Montreal, industrial buildings (and their associated range of human activities) 
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are concentrated along transport lines—the harbour, rail lines and main highways. Montreal, 
like other Canadian cities, illustrates that industry has geographical patterns of distri- 
bution and areal associations with other phenomena, just as there are distribution patterns 
of landforms, climates or agricultural crops. Industries are located where they are for 
certain sets of reasons and these can be analysed to explain the logic of the areal patterns; 
these industrial zones should also show an areal association with certain types of homes 
for workers. The Lachine residential area, for example, cannot be fully understood without 
reference to the “‘work places” in industries along the former Lachine Canal and adjoining 
railways. Montreal, similar to other cities, has distinct distributions of its ethnic or 
national groups. English-speaking persons, for example, live in Westmount or Pointe 
Claire, and French-speaking persons dominate Montreal East; Italian or Jewish people 
live in the north-central area. Although areal patterns of social geography are character- 
istic of most cities, it is the particular arrangements of people, their industries, their com- 
merce and their recreational areas that result in that distinctive geographical entity known 
as Montreal. 


Just as Montreal dominates the economy of all of southern Quebec so do the smaller 
cities in the size-hierarchy dominate the activities of their sub-regions. Sherbrooke, for 
example, is the main service centre and the chief ‘‘work place” in the Eastern Townships. 
Other towns in southeastern Quebec tend to depend on one industry—often textiles—but 
Sherbrooke has a variety of industries, educational and service functions, as well as good 
transport connections in all directions. Quebec City performs a similar “central place” 
function for people within the lower St. Lawrence region. Its government, educational 
_ and religious functions are important employers that give an economic base to the city, 
but Quebec also processes some of the resources of the nearby Shield and supplies services 
to residents of the small towns along the lower St. Lawrence River. Because the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands region is the main urban region of Canada, many of its 
internal geographical patterns can be analysed by studying city-hinterland concepts in 
more detail than can be done here. 


There are similar relationships between cities and hinterlands in southern Ontario. 
The spreading ‘‘megalopolis’’ of Greater Toronto is the central focus of transport lines 
that serve all of the Ontario lowland and bring the natural resources of the Canadian 
Shield and the Interior Plains to the city. The areal manifestations of these many spatial 
connections are illustrated by the management and clerical workers who cluster into the 
high-rise office buildings of the financial area of downtown Toronto. Although these 
financial and industrial activities also serve the large concentration of people in the Toronto 
metropolitan area, they are partly the result of the movement of products, peoples and 
ideas between the city and its hinterland. 


Like Montreal, Toronto has an internal urban geography of its economic activities 
and social groups. Toronto’s commercial core, for example, is a visual, areal entity that 
has spread north of the old centre of the original town. The size and number of stores in 
Toronto’s suburban shopping plazas are spatially related to the size of the surrounding 
residential area and its number of residents. A walk through Toronto’s ‘Little Italy” 
leaves no doubt about the areal concentration of certain ethnic groups in a relatively 
small space. Despite the differences in languages, street and store signs, architecture and 
other small items in the urban landscapes, there are many similarities between Montreal 
and Toronto in the manner in which specific functions and activities are arranged in 
spatial order. 


The cities around the western end of Lake Ontario are now an urban complex which is 
not duplicated on the same scale elsewhere in Canada. From Oshawa to Hamilton and 
spreading east to St. Catharines and Niagara Falls, this part of southern Ontario has 
unique areal patterns formed by the coalescing of individual city patterns. This region 
has problems of conflicting urban-rural land use, replacement of local governments and 
numerous social problems, any study of which must consider the particular distribution of 
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buildings, institutions and transport lines that man has placed on the local landscape. 
When one sees the problems of moving from place to place in New York, Chicago or Los 
Angeles, one can appreciate the need for careful planning of future geographical patterns 
of people and activity in Canada’s largest urban concentration. 


The remainder of southern Ontario has sub-regions which are centred by one large 
city, as in southern Quebec. London, for example, as the centre of the four richest agri- 
cultural counties in Canada, has service, commercial and industrial areas which function 
with and for that immediate hinterland; but the city also has industries of regional and 
national importance as a result of its good transport connections. Windsor is less of a 
regional capital in the southwest than it is an international city. Many of its industrial 
activities are the direct result of its location across the narrow Detroit River from Detroit, 
Michigan. Each Ontario city has its own distinguishing characteristics in terms of certain 
landmarks, parks or buildings but in other ways they look very much alike along the 
commercial strips, in new suburban residential streets or along ‘‘motel row”’ on the city edge. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands region is the most important agricultural 
and urban region in Canada. Although much of its area has been cleared of trees and is 
now a landscape of prosperous agriculture, most of its people live in small areas with large 
populations. Its large extent of farmland has different landscapes than the even larger 
area of farmland on the Interior Plains, and its production is more valuable than the latter. 
Many of the internal urban patterns of its cities are repeated in other cities but nowhere 
else in Canada are there as many large cities, and they are linked together in a spatial 
system which has a regional geometry of spacing and linkages not duplicated on this scale 
elsewhere in the country. 


The Canadian Shield 


The Canadian Shield occupies about half of the mainland of Canada. Although there 
are differences between the northern and southern parts of the region there are also large 
areas in which there is much similarity. The Shield is defined on the basis of its geology; 
it is the area underlain directly by ancient Precambrian rocks. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion, the area of younger sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic age of the Hudson and James 
Bay lowland is also included because it is similar to the Shield environment in some other 
characteristics. The Shield is a region of forests, lakes and rocks, but these environmental 
elements have varying densities and distributions internally. It is a region of few people, 
compared with its large area, and these people are mainly urban dwellers. The southern 
Shield, sometimes called the ‘‘middle north” by persons in southern Ontario and Quebec, 
has a resource-based economy; its products—minerals, wood and water power—are exported 
outside of the region or outside of Canada. The physical environment of the Shield con- 
trasts strongly with that of the Lowlands south of it. Although the line on the map be- 
tween these two regions is often very sharp in the landscape, interaction and movement 
between them is common and they are interdependent. Many of the raw materials of the 
Shield move to the Lowlands for processing or consumption; a reverse flow of people comes 
into the Shield for recreation and holidays. 


The ancient, worn-down, Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield have landform 
characteristics over large areas which are not duplicated elsewhere in Canada. Its often- 
bare, rocky, knobby hills and its valleys filled with glacial deposition extend in a huge 
horseshoe shape around Hudson Bay from northern Labrador to the Arctic Coast of the 
Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories. Although generally a rugged land 
internally, the hills are seldom more than a few hundred feet above the valleys. There are 
very few large areas of level land that might have significance for potential agriculture 
or forestry. 


One method of studying the enormous Shield in smaller units is to look at the drainage 
basins (see p. 35). The longest rivers flow toward the interior—toward the shallow, cold 
water of Hudson Bay or to the Arctic Coast. The shorter rivers are outward-flowing and 
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drop down from the lake-dotted plateau in Labrador, in southern Quebec and in the Mac- 
kenzie District, often spilling over the outer escarpment in falls or rapids. The position and 
character of these rivers are significant for hydro-power production. An exception to the 
areal pattern of inward- and outward-flowing rivers is the Nelson-Saskatchewan river 
system where the higher land of the Interior Plains drains directly across the gentle slope 
of the Shield to southwestern Hudson Bay. 

Because the Shield constitutes such a large area of Canada, regional differences in 
climate can be expected. In general, average monthly temperatures and annual precipita- 
tion decrease from the southeast to the northwest. Average winters are less cold in the 
southern Shield because they may be moderated by occasional warm air masses from the 
Gulf of Mexico. In summer, large interior and northern sections of the Shield are cooled 
by the proximity of the cold water in Hudson Bay. In the regional climate of the Shield, 
the southeast has moderate winters, relatively warm summers and ample precipitation; the 
northwest has severe winters, no summer and scanty precipitation. 


George Hunter 


Canadian Shield terrain west of Lake Superior in the vicinity of Steep Rock Lake, where the 
water area is almost equal to that of the land. 


These regional differences in climate are mirrored in the vegetation patterns across the 
Shield. The Mixed Forest covers its southern edge. To the north where average winter 
temperatures decrease, deciduous trees become fewer and coniferous trees dominate in the 
forest cover. The conifers are a source of pulpwood which is so important in the total 
Canadian economy. Northward, even the hardy coniferous trees have difficulty in surviv- 
ing where summer temperatures decrease, soils are thinner, poor drainage is more common 
and bare, glacially scoured rock more apparent. Thus, the northern part of the Shield in 
Quebec and in the Keewatin District of the Northwest Territories is treeless. The close 
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relationships among environmental conditions are apparent in the similarity of areal 
patterns of the above-noted phenomena. One of the tasks of physical geography is to 
explain these ecological relationships and to show how they vary regionally. 


Natural-resource utilization in the Shield has evolved specific distribution patterns. 
From a central core near the south-central outer edge of the Shield, man and his resource- 
exploitive activities have spread outward across the outer sections. This semicircular 
pattern of utilization is now penetrating slowly into the Shield where vast areas still remain 
unoccupied. As already noted, however, the natural environment is different to the north 
and the resource potential there is scanty or lacking; the same type or intensity of resource 
development and allied settlement cannot be expected in the north. 


The geography of mining is concerned with the distribution patterns of mines, and 
their grouping together into mining regions. These areal patterns are associated internally 
with certain types of bedrock geology and externally with transport lnes and markets. 
Mining settlements are both clustered and dispersed; they form an interconnected network 
of communities in the south-central part of the Shield, but they are isolated towns along 
the eastern and northwestern flanks. Although known as “the storehouse of minerals’ 
in Canada, not all of the Shield is mineralized. There is a direct spatial association be- 
tween the areas of volcanic (‘‘green-stones”) rock and mineralization; other parts of the 
Shield consist of sterile granites and gneiss which are not expected to be mineralized. 
Mineralization is widespread across the south-central Shield and mines have been developed 
where transport became available. 


An interrelated mining region evolved in northeastern Ontario. Early in this century, 
Cobalt became a centre of mining activity from which prospectors fanned out into the sur- 
rounding Shield. By 1920, a network of mining communities, such as Kirkland Lake, 
Larder Lake, Timmins, Porcupine and Elk Lake, was established; they were linked by rail, 
road and power transmission lines. These towns were supported by a growing area of 
agriculture and the railways made it possible to establish pulp and paper mills. Although 
mines opened and closed as new ore bodies were found and old ones were exhausted, the 
area as a whole, including the adjoining parts of Quebec by the 1930s, consistently encom- 
passed about half of the operating mines in the Shield. The region functioned together 
as a unit with its internal economy based mainly on the cluster of mines, and with its 
prosperity, dependent on external conditions of markets and financing. 


Mines elsewhere in the Shield tend to be isolated; the main geographical pattern is one 
of peripheral location near the outer edge of the semicircular Shield. In two areas, how- 
ever, mining regions are in a formative stage, suggesting that interconnections and func- 
tional relationships will increase there. Near the Labrador—Quebec boundary a cluster of 
mines evolved after 1954, based on the production and transport of iron ore. Places such 
as Schefferville, Labrador City, Gagnon, Fermont, Sept Hes and Port Cartier are linked 
together by rail lines, air transport, a few roads, hydro-power lines and the internal move- 
ment of service and professional people. Lacking in this regional economy is an internal, 
or nearby, agricultural base. Another sub-region is taking form near the Manitoba-— 
Saskatchewan boundary. From an early centre at Flin Flon an outward-spreading areal 
pattern of mines is evolving. Most of the mines are still near the Shield edge, but outlying 
centres—Lynn Lake and Thompson-—give hope for future northward penetration. 


Forest utilization was concentrated along the south-central edge of the Shield. The 
southward-flowing rivers gave lumbermen access to this part in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This forest was then the largest area of unused trees closest to the market of the 
Great Lakes region. After about 1880, lumber utilization expanded to the northwest; the 
desirable trees east and north of Georgian Bay were cleared out and transported to southern 
Ontario or across the Great Lakes to the growing American cities. By about 1910, most 
of the lumber trees were gone and the forest was then used for another purpose—pulpwood. 
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A peripheral distribution pattern of pulp and/or paper mills evolved on or near the 
outer edge of the Shield early in this century. Most of the mills were located in an arcing 
zone between Quebec City and Ottawa; many of them were on the St. Lawrence lowland, 
at the mouth of Shield rivers from whence they obtained their water, power and pulpwood. 
As the external demand for newsprint increased in nearby northeastern United States, and 
American capital obtained cutting rights to large timber concessions, the number of pulp 
and paper mills increased after 1920. The distribution pattern remained peripheral to the 
outer Shield edge, however, but with areas of higher densities such as around Lac St. Jean. 
A slightly different pattern of pulp and paper mills evolved in Ontario as a result of different 
sizes and positions of the drainage basins. The short, southward-flowing rivers have small 
river basins in which to produce trees and lesser amounts of water power. Therefore, a 
line of dispersed mills, rather than clusters, grew from North Bay in Ontario through Sault 
Ste. Marie, Marathon, Nipigon, Thunder Bay, Fort Frances and Kenora to Pine Falls in 
Manitoba. Farther west, the Shield edge in northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan does not 
have a sufficient natural endowment of trees to support a local pulp and paper industry. 


The mills in northeastern Ontario are an exception to the semicircular distribution 
pattern. When the railroad was laid across the Clay Belt around the time of World War I, 
it crossed northward-flowing rivers. Pulp mills could then be erected at such places as 
Troquois Falls and Kapuskasing, utilizing the forests along the headwaters south of the 
railway and the water power of these rivers as they dropped toward James Bay. This 
north-central cluster of mills was extended into northwestern Quebec in the 1960s when a 
~ mill was built at Lebel-sur-Quévillon on another James Bay river. 


The third major natural resource of the Shield, water power, also has a peripheral 
distribution along its outer edge. The hydro-power plants of the Shield have two main 
functions. The first is to supply power to the internal resource developments—the mines 
and pulp and paper mills, and their associated settlements; because many of the power 
plants were built when technology did not permit long-distance transmission, these power 
sites adjoin the mines and mills that they supplied. The second is to supply electric power 
for the residential, commercial and industrial needs of the growing cities of the adjoining 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands. Fortunately, the outer ‘‘fall-line”’ of the Shield, 
where outward-flowing rivers tumble over the southern escarpment, is close to the region 
of greatest need for power. 


The evolution of the spatial pattern of hydro-power development was similar to that 
for mines and pulp and paper mills. The earliest sites were in the south-central edges of 
the Shield, and later plants were built progressively outward to the east and west along the 
Shield edge. Early in the twentieth century, the St. Maurice River was harnessed to 
supply electric power for local industries (pulp mills, chemicals, aluminum, textiles) at 
Shawinigan and Trois-Riviéres, and also to transmit power to the lowland city of Montreal. 
By the 1920s, a cluster of power plants in the Saguenay River—Lac St-Jean area was pro- 
ducing for the local resource-based settlements and also exporting to Quebec City. By the 
1950s transmission technology permitted the rivers farther east, such as the Bersimis 
(Betsiamites), to be tapped and the power brought to the lowlands industrial and urban 
region. In the late 1960s, the Manicouagan—Outardes rivers were linked into the outward- 
spreading areal pattern of power development. Still farther eastward, the Churchill 
(formerly Hamilton) River tumbles over several falls as it drops toward Hamilton Inlet in 
Labrador. Its utilization, to begin in 1972, will complete the eastern semicircular line of 
power plants along the edge of the Shield. While this peripheral pattern was being estab- 
lished, intensification of use was also taking place on the rivers in the central area, such as 
the Ottawa. 


As noted previously, the drainage pattern of the Shield in Ontario and Manitoba is 
different from that in Quebec. In Ontario, the short, southward-flowing rivers were used 


Lowlying land stretching to 
the horizon in the Lac St- 
Jean area of Quebec is one 
of the few areas within the 
Canadian Shield suitable 


for agricultural pursuits. 


Malak 


early in this century only to supply local resource development, but their size and volume 
were not sufficient to produce electric power for export to the adjoining lowland. How- 
ever, Ontario was able to make use of the northward-flowing tributaries of the Moose River 
to supply power to industries and cities of the northeast and later, with improved trans- 
mission lines, to export electricity from the northeast to the Toronto area. To the west, 
the Winnipeg River drops out of the lake-dotted Shield, its power being available for local 
mines and mills as well as for the nearby urban market in southern Manitoba. This river 
performs the same power-supply functions for urban and industrial Winnipeg as do the 
rivers of the eastern Shield for southern Quebec cities. The Nelson is one of the few rivers 
to cross the Shield completely, dropping eastward from the Interior Plains to the Hudson 
Bay lowland. Its power is available for northern mines and its surplus can be exported 
southward to the larger urban markets in southern Manitoba and adjoining United States. 


Agriculture is not a major activity within the Shield region. There are few large 
areas with a suitable physical environment for a variety of crops; in addition, the southern 
sections of the Shield, with the highest densities of urban people, are closest to the best 
agricultural land in Canada on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands. There is a direct 
areal coincidence between Shield agriculture and the level lands and better soils of the old 
glacial lake bottoms. Farming developed on these lacustrine soils when resource-based 
settlements arose nearby and became local markets. The largest areas of farming are on 
the Clay Belt (incorrectly so named) across the Ontario-Quebec boundary, and on the 
lowland around Lac St-Jean. Unlike the other resource-use patterns in the Shield, agri- 
culture is declining areally. The number of farms, the number of farmers and the amount 
of cultivated acreage declined rapidly after about 1950 when jobs in the other resource 
industries of the Shield became more desirable. There are, however, regional differences 
in this decline; because of the cultural background and aims of the French-speaking settlers, 
they are remaining on the farms longer than settlers in some of the English-speaking 
areas of northern Ontario. 


One of the major natural resources of the Shield is its landscapes or scenery. The 
totality of its natural environment, with its varying combinations of trees, lakes, rivers, 
hills and animal life, appeals to urban people of the adjoining Lowlands and nearby United 
States. Whereas the different elements of the environment are used for minerals, wood 
products or water power, the total environment in its ‘‘unused’’ form is a resource called 
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scenery which can be used over and over again. The other natural resources are shipped 
out of the Shield, but scenery brings people into the region. The areal patterns of recrea- 
tional use are similar to those of the other natural resources; the south-central edges of the 
Shield, closest to the high densities of people on the Lowlands, have the greatest use, with 
decreasing intensity of use and accessibility outward along the Shield edges and in the 
northern interior. 


The Shield is the largest geographical region of Canada. The combination of its 
environmental characteristics is different from other parts of the nation. Although 
resource-based economies and settlements are found elsewhere in Canada in small areas, 
the Shield has vast regions where an exploitive economy is the only activity. Another 
distinctive characteristic is its lack of agriculture; whereas the rest of Southern Canada has 
farmland in its rural landscapes, farming is a minor element in settled parts of the Shield 
and is totally lacking over most of it. All regions have internal diversity within their 
general uniformity, and so does the vast area of the Shield have sub-regional differences. 
For example, the northern Shield has a harsher environment and less resource potential 
than the southern parts; the Clay Belt of Quebec—Ontario has a different landscape appear- 
ance than the area north of the St. Lawrence estuary or the Nelson trough of northern 
Manitoba. Thus, to understand the Canadian Shield fully, its sections should be examined 
individually to see how each is a part of the whole region and yet differs somewhat from it. 


The Interior Plains 


On a world scale, the words ‘flat, prairie, wheat, petroleum” might well characterize 
the environment and resources of the Interior Plains of Canada. Although these words 
accurately describe certain outstanding and important parts of the Plains environment 
and economy, they may not tell of the variety found within the region. It is true that large 
areas are very flat, but the landform regions include hills, escarpments, entrenched river 
valleys and even low mountains; although prairie grassland of varying height once covered 
the southern sections (prior to cultivation) more than half of the Plains region is forested; 
although wheat became a staple crop for export after the land was subdivided for settle- 
ment, other grains were also grown and some new crops now occupy significant acreages; 
although petroleum was important in diversifying the Plains economy after 1947, other 
fuels and minerals have since aided particular parts. 


As a landform region, the Interior Plains has a landscape which is easily demarked 
from the low, rocky, knobby hills of the Canadian Shield to the northeast and east and from 
the high, sharp peaks of the Cordillera to the west. Within the Plains region a variety of 
micro-landform features break the monotony of the flat areas. As in other landform 
regions, these minor features are areally related to bedrock geology, to types of glacial de- 
position and to recent river erosion. For example, west of the very flat Manitoba lowland a 
geological escarpment of Cretaceous age rises sharply several hundred feet; it is a landform 
boundary which is obvious when seen from the air because the steep slopes and nearby 
gravel or sand ridges of former beachlines are forested and stand out from the cultivated 
fields. Westward, the lacustrine soils of the Regina plain are very flat but on the horizon 
a few flat-topped, low hills indicate areas of harder rock that have resisted erosion. In the 
Alberta Plateau, erosional remnants of harder, horizontal strata, such as the Cypress Hills, 
also rise above the generally flat surface, and into the plateau steep-sided river valleys have 
entrenched several hundred feet. The Alberta Foothills, along the western edge of the 
Interior Plains, are a narrow zone of linear hills about 4,000 feet above sea level; they 
introduce the traveller from the east to the majestic mountains that rise beyond. 


Large areas of the Plains have generally similar climatic conditions but the variations 
and extremes away from the averages give a distinct regional character to the Plains 
climate. All of the region is very cold in winter for several weeks at a time, but the south- 
east and southwest sections record more moderate average monthly temperatures for two 
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different reasons. In the southeast, occasional warmer air masses from the Gulf of Mexico 
break winter’s grip for a few days; in the southwest, Chinook winds are pulled down the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies and moderate the temperatures rapidly for several hours or a 
few days. 


Although a map of average annual precipitation shows low precipitation of 10 to 12 
inches along the central South Saskatchewan River and increasing amounts outwards, 
these averages mask a wide range of precipitation variability from year to year and from 
place to place. The averages indicate that about two inches of rain fall in a summer 
month but some stations have recorded five to 10 inches of heavy showers in some months 
whereas in other years virtually no rain may fall. Variability of precipitation is therefore 
more characteristic of the Interior Plains climate than in any other region of Canada; these 
fluctuations are well known to Prairie farmers whose economic success is so dependent on 
the exact amount of rain that falls in their particular area during the growing season. 


Vegetation patterns are indicative of areal differences in climate. The original grass- 
lands, of varying types, that once spread across the southern Plains, indicated the areas of 
lower precipitation and higher summer temperatures. Much of this natural grassland was 
ploughed under, despite being nature’s indication that the region was marginally dry for 
agriculture. North of the grasslands, deciduous trees were able to survive where the 
average precipitation was slightly higher and summers were cooler. Probably because of 
the political name, Prairie Provinces, given to the region, many Canadians may have an 
exaggerated concept of the area of grassland and parkland across the Interior Plains. It is 
true that most residents live in this small zone of prairie grassland environment, but the 
larger northern parts of each province are forested. The coniferous forest belt that covers 
the northern part of the Plains differs very little from the forested landscapes of the adjoin- 
ing Shield and both areas have very few settlements. 


In the past, general maps of crop production were related to the distribution of soils 
and other environmental conditions. Brown soils lie beneath the area of short grass and low 
precipitation near the Saskatchewan—Alberta border; because this combination of physical 
conditions was less favourable to grain production, much of the land remained in natural 
pasture supporting the ranching industry. The dark-brown soils are around the brown 
soils, generally coinciding with the former zone of tall prairie grass which has slightly more 
precipitation. These environmental conditions were suitable for wheat but not for many 
other crops. The black soils form a third semicircular zone, extending through Edmonton, 
Prince Albert and into southern Manitoba. These excellent soils correspond to the belt of 
parkland vegetation, and the area of about 15 to 20 inches of precipitation. Farmers 
found that a greater variety of crops could be grown on the black soils in addition to wheat. 
The farming economy that evolved there in the inter-war period produced feed grains, oil 
seeds, pasture and large numbers of cattle. Northward, the soils are degrading black-to- 
grey wooded podsols and these underlie the Mixed Forest. Because of a shorter frost-free 
period and greater costs in money and time to clear the forest cover, agriculture penetrated 
more slowly into this different environment. After about 1940, the northern push of 
agriculture into the grey forest soils almost ceased; with a few exceptions, such as in the 
Peace River area, withdrawal has been more common than expansion. 


Although the general patterns of agriculture coincided fairly closely with the environ- 
mental zones of soils, vegetation and climate until the 1940s, non-environmental factors 
have since had much more influence on the kind of crops grown and their areas of concen- 
tration. Crops have become more market-oriented and technology, such as the use of 
fertilizers and frost- and disease-resistant varieties, has decreased the environmental 
influences upon crop distributions. In addition, crop acreages also change from year to 
year for the region and also within farms as a result of political decisions concerning acre- 
ages, changes in foreign markets, consumer preferences and other external factors. But 
despite the growing internal variety in agricultural patterns, the distinctive agricultural 
characteristics of the Interior Plains are still apparent in the crops of wheat, feed grains, 
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flax, oil seeds and legumes. An aerial view of the large, rectangular farms with only a few 
crops, the widely dispersed farmhouses, and the absence of trees except near the farm- 
houses leaves little doubt that agriculture of the Plains region is different from that else- 
where in Canada. 


The mineral resources of the sedimentary rock of the Interior Plains include all of 
Canada’s potash, most of its petroleum, natural gas and sulphur, much of its coal, and some 
of its salt and gypsum. It is therefore a mining region which is distinct in the type of 
minerals that it sends into national and world markets. Similar to the areal patterns of 
development that evolved over time and area in the Shield, there is also an outward- 
moving pattern of oil wells on the Plains. From the first large wells found at Leduc south 
of Edmonton in 1947, new oil fields were located progressively farther away from the 
Edmonton core, such as at Redwater, Pembina and Rainbow Lake. This functional pattern 
is linked together by pipelines, just as the Shield mines are linked by railways, and has 
spread to the northwest into British Columbia and to the Athabasca Tar Sands in the 
northeast. 

The visual impact of oil is apparent in the landscapes of the Prairie cities. The oil 
wells are in the rural areas or near small towns, but the head offices of the oil companies and 
the petroleum refineries are in the large cities. Whereas oil refineries may be less noticeable 
amid the larger industrial mix in the cities of Eastern Canada, on the edges of the Prairie 
cities they are significant elements. 


The other elements in the internal urban geography of Plains cities are quite similar 
to eastern cities. The commercial core has arisen where the city had its first origins; 
older industrial zones radiate out from this core along the railway lines; new industry is 
located along the main highways; the residential bungalows built in the past 30 years look 
no different from those elsewhere in Canadian cities. There are shades in the urban land- 


A modern farm north of the city of Saskatoon in Saskatchewan, showing the rich black soil of the 
area which, in addition to producing excellent crops of wheat, has been found to be eminently 
suitable for a variety of other crops. 


George Hunter 
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scape, however, which help to characterize Prairie cities; because they were settled mainly 
in this century, there are few old buildings, narrow streets are rare and wide streets are 
common, and the line between urban and rural uses is quite sharp and usually has been 
carefully planned and controlled. 


One of the distinct geographical characteristics of the Interior Plains is the geometric 
spacing of its villages, towns and cities. In a generally level plain with a simple economy, 
some of the theory concerning the expected spacing of service-centre towns can be studied in 
reality. The size and function of towns in southern Saskatchewan, for example, are related 
to the number of farmers in the surrounding area needing certain urban services. Other 
specialized services, needed less frequently, tend to be located in larger cities where they 
can serve more people locally and be available to people from a larger surrounding rural 
area. A map of the urban centres on the Interior Plains shows a general regularity to their 
spacing which is related to their size and functions. This geometric pattern is not “ideal’’, 
however, because, in addition to their service functions, there are other reasons for cities to 
exist, such as processing local resources, administration, etc. The size gradation of this 
pattern is now breaking down as road transport improves and people can travel farther for 
their services; the small towns and villages are declining in population as people concentrate 
into certain large cities. 


The Interior Plains have physical environmental patterns which are different from the 
rest of Canada. Like the Shield, the region has large areas of generally uniform environ- 
mental conditions, but the character and combination of these elements are different from 
those of the Shield. The Plains have a larger area of cultivation than the Great Lakes-—St. 
Lawrence Lowlands, but produce different crops and have a different rural settlement 
pattern with lower population densities. Internally, the southern part of the Plains, where 
settlers have turned the natural grasslands into an area of large farms and a geometric 
pattern of urban places, contrasts with the empty, forested northern Plains where recrea- 
tion and other resource-based activities are similar to those of the adjoining sparsely popu- 
lated Canadian Shield. 


The Cordillera 


A mountainous region known as the Cordillera extends along western North America 
from south of Mexico to Alaska. Most of British Columbia and all of Yukon Territory are 
within the Canadian Cordillera. Great contrasts within small areas are characteristic of 
the natural environment of this mountainous region. It is a region of urban people, with 
agriculture entirely lacking over large areas or confined to certain narrow valleys or flood 
plains. This urban population is concentrated into one small area in the southwestern 
corner of British Columbia where 75 p.c. of the population lives. 


The only other part of Canada with comparable spectacular landforms is the mountain- 
ous area of Baffin and Ellesmere Islands in the northeastern Arctic, but their extent is not 
as great as the 600 miles of peaks, ridges and valleys across southern British Columbia. 
Although these mountains seem to be a jumbled mass of peaks when viewed locally, and 
stretch endlessly to the horizon when viewed from the air, they actually have quite specific 
areal patterns and are subdivided into smaller sub-regional landform units. For example, 
despite some American and British maps which spread the name “Rocky Mountains”’ 
across much of British Columbia and even into the Yukon and Alaska, the Rockies are a 
specific line of mountain ranges extending from Montana in the United States along the 
Alberta—British Columbia border; they terminate at the broad plain of the Liard River in 
northeastern British Columbia. The western landform boundary of the Rockies is the 
Rocky Mountain Trench, one of the longest continuous valleys on the earth’s surface, 
extending as a potential through route from Flathead Lake,:Montana, to the headwaters 
of the Liard River in the Yukon. In contrast to the mountain ranges, the Interior, Stikine 
and Yukon plateaux are interior basins with generally level horizons, but locally are deeply 
cut by rivers and canyons. 
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Contrasts in climate within small areas are characteristic of all mountainous regions 
and the Canadian Cordillera is no exception. Because most of the weather stations are in 
the valley bottoms where the settlements are, these contrasts must often be inferred from 
vegetation differences or other indirect environmental information. The greatest amounts 
of precipitation recorded in Canada—more than 150 inches annually—are one of the 
distinctive features of some of the west-facing slopes of the Insular and Coast Mountains. 
And only 200 to 300 miles eastward, in the southern interior valleys of British Columbia 
and in southern Yukon, some of the driest stations outside of the Arctic report less than 10 
inches of annual precipitation. Most of the coastal precipitation falls on the lowland 
settlements as rain during the winter months, and blankets the higher elevations of the 
nearby mountains with snow. 


Coastal British Columbia is the warmest part of Canada in winter but the linear 
interior valleys and plateaux are open to the southward penetration of cold air masses from 
Alaska and settlements in these valleys record many days of below-zero winter tempera- 
tures. Winter temperatures in the interior of the Cordillera therefore differ very little 
from those experienced across the Interior Plains. In summer, the southwest coast is 
normally sunny and cool (monthly averages of 62-65°F.) for many weeks when high-pressure 
ridges form over it and deflect storms northward. But a few hundred miles away the 
southern interior valleys may be experiencing some of the hottest temperatures recorded 
in Canada. Thus, the coastal climate is different from the rest of Canada in both summer 
and winter, but the remainder of the Cordillera has climates similar to those known east 
of the mountains. 


The vertical contrasts in climate are apparent in the horizontal zonation of vegetation 
on the mountain slopes. The mild and wet coastal climate has nourished the largest trees 
found in Canada. Because temperatures decrease with altitude and steep rocky slopes 
have little soil, tree size and density decrease at about 5,000 feet altitude, and generally 
the alpine slopes above about 6,000 feet are treeless. In northern British Columbia and 
central Yukon, the upper tree line is about 3,500 feet above sea level, leaving only narrow 
strips of forest cover along the river valleys. Although grassland is obvious to travellers 
through the dry valleys of southern British Columbia, it occupies only narrow strips in the 
valley bottoms or across small basins and the total area is not large; above the grasslands, 
the middle and upper slopes are forested. One of the characteristics of the Cordillera as a 
geographical region is its variety of physical environments within small areas but also the 
repetition of that variety over its large area. 


Except for the cities in southwestern British Columbia, settlements throughout the 
Cordillera are based mainly on the exploitation of one particular natural resource. This 
resource-based economy is similar to that of many settlements in the Canadian Shield and 
the Atlantic Provinces. As in other regions of Canada, these resource developments have 
evolved in rather specific areal patterns. 


Forestry is the main segment of British Columbia’s economy. Utilization of the large 
trees started in the southwest and the wood-processing industry is still concentrated there. 
The forests on the coastal lowlands near Vancouver, Nanaimo and Victoria were cut first 
and the logs processed in local mills for export. As forests farther away along the coast 
were cut, a log-transporting technology developed to carry logs to the large mills in or near 
the cities around Georgia Strait. Improvements in transport technology—up to the 
modern self-dumping log barge—permitted the exploitation of a longer coastal hinterland 
to supply the urban sawmills. The mills and settlements around Georgia Strait and north- 
ward along the Inside Passage became part of an integrated, functional region linked 
together by movements and services related to the forest industry. 


Prior to 1940, because the wood products were mainly exported by water to north- 
western Europe or eastern United States, the forest industry was concentrated on the 
coast, and mainly near the ports in the south. After 1950, increased world demand, plus 
improved rail and road transport into the untapped forest reserves of the interior, permitted 


A complete-circle view of Crowsnest Pass through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, close to the southern end of the Alberta—British Columbia 


an interior areal expansion of the industry. Nodes of intense utilization arose at transport 
junctions such as Prince George and Kamloops, and in southeastern British Columbia. 
The interior forest industry is now establishing geographical patterns of concentration, and 
corporate integration of processing, similar to that which developed on the coast prior to 
1940. 


The geography of the West Coast fishery is different from that on the Atlantic Coast. 
The five main species of salmon constitute most of the West Coast fish catch, and the 
industry has adapted to the natural habits and migrations of these fish. Fish canneries 
were established at or near the mouths of most rivers all along the coast late in the nineteenth 
century, but the greatest concentration of canneries was near the Fraser and Skeena rivers 
which had the largest drainage basins and therefore usually had the most fish production. 
Gradually fishing technology improved so that larger and faster fishing vessels, with better 
gear, could harvest a larger area away from the river mouths. Thus, the need decreased 
for many small dispersed canneries and the processing industry concentrated in large can- 
neries in a few central places. By the 1960s, the former dispersed linear pattern of salmon 
canneries had become one of concentration at the mouths of the Skeena and Fraser rivers, 
where there were shipping connections for export. Whereas this process of spatial concen- 
tration is now complete on the West Coast, and was related to corporate integration and 
fishing technology, the process is just beginning on the East Coast of Canada. 


Through more than a century of mining history, the geographical patterns of develop- 
ment have illustrated some consistent areal trends. From 1890 to 1905 the Kootenay 
sub-region of southeastern British Columbia was one of the most important mining areas of 
Canada while the rest of the province was struggling to create a viable economy. The 
southeast is well mineralized; as a mining region it functions around the large smelter- 
refinery at Trail to which a variety of ores can be taken for processing. The Kootenays 
still have the major concentration of mines in the Cordillera; abandoned mines, old slag 
piles and decaying houses—but also modern efficient mines and new planned towns—are 
significant elements in the regional landscape. Those mineralized sections of the Coast 
and Insular Mountains accessible to ocean transport continue to be illustrated by dots on 
the mining maps. In the late 1960s, the capital and markets of Japan were the stimuli for 
new copper and iron mines there. The dispersed and scanty pattern of mines in the Yukon 
illustrate the economic disadvantages of location, despite a well-known variety of mineral- 
ization. Having only a few internal transportation lines until recently, potential mines 
faced higher transport costs as a result of their location north of the Coast and St. Elias 
Mountains. 


border. A camera innovation presents this spectacular scene as Gordon J. K. Packer 
it can be seen by the eye only in part as one turns around. 


The availability of hydro-electric power has aided resource development in the Cordil- 
lera, just as it did in the Canadian Shield. The Cordillera has the fortunate natural 
endowment of heavy precipitation, sloping landforms, many lakes for water storage and 

_numerous rivers. To these natural elements man has added dams, turbines and trans- 
mission lines to the urban and industrial markets. 


Water-power development has shown one pattern of concentration and another of 
dispersal. Throughout British Columbia’s settlement history, the largest urban and rural 
populations and most industries clustered into the southwest corner. Power was first 
supplied to this market by small sites in the Coast Mountains near Vancouver or on short 
rivers on southern Vancouver Island; as transmission technology improved, power was 
produced at more distant sites, such as at Bridge River east of the Coast Mountains. Thus, 
in the southwest, a cluster of relatively smail power plants evolved on short rivers near the 
urban and industrial markets while elsewhere in the province they were dispersed and 
supplied local needs only, the latter being similar to the patterns of power development in 
the Ontario Shield. For example, in the southeast, power for the large Trail smelter- 
refinery and for cities came mainly from the Kootenay River. In the northwest, the 
Nechako River was dammed and diverted back through a tunnel beneath the Coast Moun- 
tains to produce power at Kemano for the large aluminum smelter at Kitimat. By the 
late 1960s when power was being developed in the fourth corner of the province—on the 
Peace River of the northeast—long-distance transmission technology permitted the linking 
together of these dispersed sites. In the 1970s, the separate areal patterns of concentration 
and dispersal should become part of one large provincial network. 


The preceding paragraphs have noted that the regional characteristics and areal pat- 
terns of resource development of forestry, mining and water power are similar to those of the 
Canadian Shield. To these similarities can be added the recreational use of the spectacular 
and varied environments of the Cordillera. As in the Shield, the “empty” areas of the 
Cordillera will have increasing value as population densities increase in the rest of the 
Continent. Also, as in the rugged Shield, agriculture is a minor activity in the Cordillera. 
Climate and soils in most valleys are favourable for agriculture and urban markets are 
nearby but the amount of suitable level land in the valleys is small. 


Similar to the Shield, population in the Cordillera is mainly urban, the difference being 
in the great concentration in one area in southwestern British Columbia. Half of the 
population of the Cordillera lives in Greater Vancouver and another 25 p.c. lives near by 
in the Lower Fraser Valley and near Victoria on southern Vancouver Island. No other 
province has such a large share of its population in such a small area. 
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The differences in the internal urban geography of Vancouver compared with the other 
large cities of Montreal and Toronto result partly from its scenic mountain backdrop and 
the shape of its harbours. Other visual differences in Vancouver can be attributed to its 
recent areal growth which came almost entirely in this century. In some characteristics, 
Vancouver has the same urban landscapes as cities of Eastern Canada—the high-rise office 
buildings and apartments, the rows of ranch-style homes, the suburban shopping centres, 
and the low sprawling factories and warehouses along the outer highways. Most Canadian 
cities have all of these elements and what makes each city distinct is the exact internal 
arrangement of the land uses with relation to one another. Vancouver has its own unique 
patterns. 


The mountainous features of the Cordillera give variety within small areas in climate, 
vegetation, soils, land use and settlement. The region can be characterized by natural- 
resource-development emphasis, similar to the Canadian Shield and, to a lesser extent, to 
the Atlantic Provinces. The urban development within the southwestern Cordillera is ike 
that in metropolitan Montreal and Toronto, but British Columbia lacks the wider network 
of interconnected large cities that is one of the characteristics of the Great Lakes-—St. 
Lawrence Lowlands. Within the Cordillera, the two main sub-regions are the coast with 
its distinctive climate and urban concentration, and the interior with its growing resource- 
oriented settlements. Despite the great latitudinal extent from central British Columbia 
to northern Yukon, there is a great deal of similarity in the environment of the interior 
Cordillera and in the type and sparseness of settlement. Although the coast-interior sub- 
division has been fundamental in the history of areal occupation of British Columbia, 
improved transport of the past two decades is breaking down this division and a new set of 
areal patterns is evolving in the province. 


The Northwest Territories 


This region is defined by political boundaries and lacks the uniformity of certain 
physical or economy criteria used to define other regions of Canada. The Northwest 
Territories is characterized by diversity within its natural environment, lack of developed 
resources, scanty population and a different type of government. The lack of developed 
natural resources is related both to the internal poor endowment of the natural environment 
and to external problems of distance and accessibility. 


Within the large area of the Territories there are two main environmental regions— 
the subarctic Mackenzie River Valley and the arctic of the northern islands and north- 
eastern mainland. These regions have differences in their resource potential, present 
populations and accessiblity. The line separating arctic from subarctic is the 50-degree 
July isotherm; this climate line defines the arctic areas northeastward as having no summer, 
and the subarctic areas southward as having some summer warmth. The climate line 
coincides closely with a significant vegetation line—the northern limit of tree growth—and 
is also a cultural line separating Indians and Eskimos. Thus the arctic region has certain 
specific climate characteristics, is treeless and is the home of the Eskimos; the subarctic 
part has a different summer climate, has forest cover and is inhabited by Indians and most 
of the white population of the Northwest Territories. 


The agricultural and forestry uses of this enormous area are minor in the subarctic and 
entirely lacking in the arctic sections. Coniferous trees do grow in the subarctic Mackenzie 
Valley but they are small, grow slowly in the short summer and are separated by numerous 
small areas of poor drainage—muskegs, swamps and lakes. This forest is available for 
lumber in the Mackenzie Valley settlements but as a natural resource it compares poorly 
with the larger areas of better forest south of the Territories. The unfavourable environ- 
ment of the arctic region does not permit tree growth; not only are summers cool, but much 
of the region has bare, glacially scoured rock where soil is lacking. A natural environment 
in which trees cannot grow is an indication that normal agriculture would be difficult or 
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impossible. Undoubtedly, however, crops could be produced in the arctic region under 
glass cover and with imported soil if there was an economic or social need for them. More 
favourable summer conditions in the subarctic Mackenzie Valley permit the possibility of 
agriculture there. Gardens can be productive but lack of a large local market discourages 
agriculture as an occupation. Improved transportation enables food products to be 
brought in from better agricultural land southward. 


Animal life on the land and in the sea has been sufficient to help support the scanty 
native population. This is the only region of Canada in which undomesticated animal 
resources are a significant element in the local economy. Game resources, such as wood- 
land caribou, moose, fish, ducks and other birds, are still important in the food supply of the 
Mackenzie Valley Indians, as they have been for centuries; to the Eskimos, sea resources 
such as seals, walrus and white whales are staple items of diet, along with barren-ground 
caribou for Eskimo on the arctic mainland. For both people, however, animals now con- 
stitute a decreasing percentage of their food intake. Fur-bearing animals became important 
to the native economy after the white man entered the region and persuaded first the 
Indians and later the Eskimos to trap. The dispersed line of settlements established in 
the nineteenth century along the Mackenzie River were originally fur-trading posts, and 
some of them still have this main function. The treeless arctic has only the white fox as a 
fur resource, in contrast to the variety of fur-bearing animals in the forested Mackenzie 
Valley, and as a consequence, trapping did not become an important part of the Eskimo 
economy until the 1920s. 


A gold mine at Yellowknife, north of Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories, and within the 
Canadian Shield. The land is rough and rocky, laced with muskeg, and vegeiation is sparse. 


George Hunter 
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Mineral resources are the hope that some part of the Territories will become of some 
significance in Canadian economy. It is underlain by parts of two geological regions—the 
Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield and the flat-lying young sedimentary rocks of 
the Interior Plains. The Mackenzie Valley is a landform and geological extension of the 
Interior Plains and may have the reserves of fuels and non-metallic minerals known to the 
south. Similar types of sedimentary rocks extend through certain Arctic islands where 
minor showings have encouraged costly oil and gas exploration. Whether or not possible 
future oil or gas fields will be able to compete with other fields located closer to world 
markets may depend on external political or company policy decisions. Different geo- 
logical structures and a different mineral potential are found in the Precambrian rocks 
under the eastern part of the mainland and the eastern Arctic islands. Exploration there 
has occurred on the accessible edges, similar to the patterns in the southern Shield but on a 
smaller scale. In the arctic sections, development has been further hampered because 
water transport operates in seas that are ice-covered for nine to 12 months of the year. 
Although mineralization is known in the Territories, whether mining increases in significance 
depends on external decisions. 


As in other regions of sparse population in Canada, the total natural environment, or 
“Scenery’’, may attract short-term visitors. The tundra vegetation of the treeless arctic 
is unique in Canada; the mountains of Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere islands are the highest 
in eastern North America and their ice-caps and glaciers present spectacular alpine scenery; 
ice floes and icebergs could be a different water-travel experience for most people. The 
vague “lure of the North’’, and the chance to see a different environment and a different 
people—the Eskimos—may yet be one of the most valuable elements in the arctic resource 
base. 


The former social customs and occupations of the 17,000 Canadian Eskimos are well 
known throughout Canada, and probably throughout the English-speaking world, but their 
changing geographical patterns are less well known. When the Eskimos depended mainly 
on local land and sea resources for their food and clothing they were a migratory people 
living in small groups of families; they stayed within a vaguely defined coastal area, except 
for a few hundred who hunted inland most of the time. When fur-trading posts were 
established, their hunting activities were adjusted to fit seasonal patterns of trapping and 
these activities became more concentrated near the trading posts. After World War II, 
new settlements based on air and radar bases offered opportunities for wage employment 
at the same time that the market for white fox furs declined. In addition, the Federal 
Government encouraged handicraft work of carving and painting at certain settlements. 
These changes in occupations caused the Eskimos to give up their migratory habits of living 
in snow houses and tents; they assembled into a few specific settlements where they reside 
in small prefabricated frame houses imported from Southern Canada. Thus, Eskimos are 
“urbanizing”’ just as other Canadians are doing farther south, and large areas of the Arctic 
are now completely unoccupied. 


The Northwest Territories has specific characteristics that are different from other 
Canadian regions. It is the only region where the native population constitutes a signifi- 
cant element in the local human geography, and their use of animal resources is not dupli- 
cated in importance elsewhere in Canada. The exploitive economy of the white residents, 
most of whom live in the Mackenzie Valley, is based on minerals, furs and fish in particular 
places but each of these elements in the regional economy is minor in the total Canadian 
economy. Most of the population is “urban” and now lives in numerous, dispersed, small 
settlements along the Mackenzie River and around Great Bear and Great Slave lakes and 
also in villages along the Arctic Coast of the mainland and the southern Arctic islands. As 
in the Shield and the Cordillera, large areas are completely unpopulated. Internally, the 
major geographical sub-regions are the arctic section to the northeast—treeless, the land of 
the Eskimos, and having few natural resources—and the subarctic of the Mackenzie Valley, 
with some natural resource potential, the home of Indians and most of the white population. 
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Section 1.—Geographical Facts 


Canada, occupying the northern half of the North American Continent with the 
exception of Alaska and Greenland, is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and 
the second largest in the world. The lands within its 3,851,809 sq. miles of territory are 
extremely diverse, ranging from the almost semi-tropical areas of the Great Lakes peninsula 
and the southwest Pacific Coast, wide fertile prairies and great areas of mountains, rocks 
and lakes to seemingly endless stretches of northern wilderness and arctic tundra. The 
southernmost point of the country is Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41°41’ N. Ina straight 
line 2,875 miles northward, past the treeline and far into the Arctic, is Cape Columbia on 
Ellesmere Island, Canada’s northernmost point, at 83° 07’ N. From east to west at the 
widest point, the straight-line distance is 3,223 miles—from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, 
at 52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W. 


In position, Canada is situated at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers 
and some of the most populous areas of the world. In the south, it borders on the United 
States for a distance of 3,986.8 miles. In the north, the Arctic Archipelago penetrates far 
into the polar basin, making Canada neighbour to northern Europe and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. In the east, the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with Britain and France. In the west, the broad arc of land between Vancouver in 
southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides departure points 
for crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far 
East. The length of the Yukon—British Columbia border adjoining Alaska is 1,539.8 miles. 


In size, Canada’s 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with the area of the Soviet 
Union at 8,649,539 sq. miles,* China (including Taiwan) at 3,705,408 sq. miles,* and 
Brazil at 3,286,488 sq. miles.* It is more than 40 times the size of Britain and 18 times the 
size of France. This immense area, which seems to afford extensive scope for settlement, 
imposes its own burdens and limitations. Much of the land is mountainous and rocky or 
is under an arctic climate. The developed portion is probably not more than one third of 
the total; the occupied farm land is less than 8 p.c. and the productive forest land 27 p.c. 
of the total. The population, estimated at 21,681,000 as at June 1, 1971, may be compared 
with 203,213,000+ for the United States (1969) and with 90,840,000} for Brazil (1969). 


Most of Canada’s population lives in a corridor one to two hundred miles in width 
along the whole extent of the southern border. Northward, within the next two to three 
hundred miles, there are isolated centres established primarily for the extraction of minerals, 
timber or power and beyond are only the outposts of the northern territories. Thus, size 
and distance have permeated the lives and background of Canadians, forcing their efforts 
toward the solving of major problems of transportation and communication and of problems 
created by the existence of regions with different cultural characteristics and with different 
resources, culminating in divergent levels of economic progress. 


The geographical knowledge of Canada is reasonably complete considering its size and 
its large areas of difficult access. The whole country has been surveyed and mapped at a 
scale of 1:250,000, which is very close to four miles to the inch, allowing a detailed depiction 
of relief, river systems, transportation facilities, forest cover and centres of population. 
Comparisons of different features and areas can be made, as all sheets of the series are 
drawn to the same specifications. In addition, all settled areas and regions of northern 
development have been mapped at larger scales, in particular at 1:50,000 or approximately 
one and a quarter inches to the mile, and vertical air photographs showing still more detailed 
depiction of the terrain are available for the whole country, varying in scale from about 
one inch to the mile in the Arctic to four inches, or larger, to the mile in settled areas. 
Details of Federal Government surveying and mapping services are given in Section 3. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1969. 
t United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, January 1971. 
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Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories.* Each province 
is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural resources and upon such 
resources, as related to topography, position and climate, is based the economy of the 
province. The resources (except for game) of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
because of their remoteness, the great extent and the meagre and scattered populations 
of these areas, are administered by the Federal Government. The approximate land and 
freshwater areas of the provinces and territories are given in Table 1. 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total To tel Wee 
8q- miles | sq.miles | sq. miles 

Ne yioundlan dirs crys hericireh sje tense selec, everest shores lose) sisaciere oteseioiste 143,045 13, 140 156, 185 4.1 
Island otiNewiround land 5 sters «cm .cjeysisjese-s 10, ois oloreravaheieie Soave atste 41,164 2,196 43,359 ast 

1 GEN 00 bo) ava ac Se SSO GeO ce EIA OR Dee DC OEE Ia TIOr 101,881 10,946 112,826 3.0 
PPINCeLLICwWarG Stan Gani se tects ecient tema tas ins ericemc cor 2,184 _— 2,184 0.1 
DNIORC SLC OME br ARREARS GC Or EQECINe TOA CEC Enter CODE Ree aCe 20, 402 1,023 21,425 0.6 
IN OWAESDU TS WAC Koay atereretcter oto cic sveraie vane oretelatovonete ial ctat dais avarernete Vara 27, 835 519 28, 354 0.7 
ONG DOC see crane Sis scortietelo's sta ese cietiit ecire © oisislelp eseitras bre srmeeistersatine’s 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
Ontario Sascterc cts ecottate tials ots nisi fiste' wre 'e a oi sTotsboie:Orerale av « cleratretare ictal 344,092 68, 490 412, 582 10.7 
VES TILO Lhe oar pt ckcsexare rarest tvsss ncinssiaters wey sian a steve covet ayoctve olbereistebsie ors 211,775 39, 225 251,000 6.5 
SBS ATOM CUP AT Beecrcre cote, Savers ars ladeswva¥e,ereyri ole. ere /ehayeinvars felste. eeleterele iio’ 220, 182 31,518 251, 700 6.5 
PTD OL UE Posey ticle ohstsare thas states: d aibore st sia eles! svalRcolq tay olece sie late arclahe sie tole 248, 800 6, 485 255, 285 6.6 
BEL big UC OLN A eyeeastasyaeystaleversrststatsl ve slate iatslaratete aievsteletevaie © olsterelolelers 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9.5 
BY ALICOM ML OLELCOLU 7 fates oui dorelera inte re wicrelersiolorsieinie sia ciersints elarslate aioistelie't 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
Northwest lL CLrUCOTIOs va crate orate < siareyereraiat- lots isbersiste(eis estou feisialers (elsierere 1,253, 438 51,465 | 1,304,903 33.9 
SEibgrsuny ICL Ina eyoge aks tale oie ai stiote ecole se wunteloeyetaiere aceisievere ole] sitia eu ciicersieteve 641,758 7, 600 549, 253 14.3 
GOW AUN cote mittee ccttslactstclelsidlersis’s steve csieterereisierelaiert sate 218, 460 9,700 228, 160 6.9 
MPa OK CN 710 aotiorteterarelnt ovale vteiaioials eunraiekcra) sibjatavate cislerelolexsiciervalere'ets 498, 225 84, 265 627, 490 13.7 
Cama dar western nerereds asi nie aes 3,560,238 291,571 | 3,851,809 160.0 


The Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical Names, administered by the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, deals with all questions of geographical 
nomenclature affecting Canada and undertakes research and investigation into the origin 
and usage of geographical names. The Committee is composed of representatives of the 
federal mapping agencies and other federal agencies concerned with nomenclature and a 
representative appointed by each province. 


The mileages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of Canada. They show the 
length of transportation facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying 
industrial communities built up around large mining or smelting projects and the nearest 
cities, and between northern outposts and the supplying cities. 


_ ,* The economic development of the country as a whole has formed regions quite distinct from the political 
divisions; these are described in an article appearing in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 17-23. 
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2.—Trayel Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Norse.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. In each 
case the mileage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (), rail (R), air (A) or water (w); air 
mileages are given for most transcontinental distances but mileage by onetype of travel may be given in one direction 
between two points and by another type of travel in the opposite direction. All distances are given instatute miles, 


To : en Edmon- Van- 
Ress Halifax | Montreal} Quebec | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipeg Fs) Raoer 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
Bi Ounis NGG..... 0... 00s w 611 | w 1,201 | w 1,041 | a 1,098 | w 1,588 | a 2,006] a 2,626] a 3,111 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......JH 174|/H =784|)H 627] 4A 607 | oH 1,130 | H 2,261 | H 3,111} Hn 3,825 
BRRRIAXG UN S.cc cies oisis.cs.0 a — H 838 | H 681 } a 593 | w 1,184] a 1,600] a 2,288} a 2,751 
Fredericton, N.B.......... H- 306|H 5382 [H 2375/4 475 — — — -- 
amo Jvonn, N-B.....s.....- H 278;H 625/nH 465) H 751) H O71] 4 1,483] a 2,174] A 2,685 
Chibougamau, Que......... _ _ R 608 — — — _ — 
Montreal wQue.cis..c.<cse0. R 840 —_ A 146] a 94) aA SlSn WAS ty P29E PAS 18452 VAS? 287, 
Bie DeOrQUCs << <ccucals os 8 oe A 402 | H 168 _ A 229 | a 455 | a 1,200] a 1,895 | a 2,353 
5 BS Shays | 
Schefferville, Que.......... — | + — — — _ —_ 
w 495 | w 335 |) 
Sept-iles, (ON Chicane nes ae _— w 495 | w 3835 — — — — — 
EVamilGon, Ontscccs..seveee — H 886 |H 543]/n £305) u 40 — — — 
Mrondon Ont... 6..006cia ean A 884 | A 403 | a 543 | A 314|/H 108)a 898 | A 1,686] a 2,030 
OL EAW A ONG E. < niie soe eo R 956 | H 126 | # 294 _ H 265 | a 1,049 | a 1,513 | a 2,207 
BUdburyAOnt. os ccckiccs sees A 841}a 348 }a 447) H 3809} H 270} R 970] a 1,512] a 1,944 
Thunder Bay, Ont.......... — w1,215/w1,375|Rn 877) w 877|R £4«2419|R 1,214] R 1,892 
PROTONTO SONG... ccs caren w 11,3681} H 3846)H 514] A 226 _ A 941 | a 1,671} a 2,078 
WandsOrs Ont...cc6. ccc of A 998 | a 509 | A 649 | a 420 |H 226)A 861 | a 1,596 | a 1,972 
@hurchill; Man............. a — — — — R 976 — _: 
Lynn Lake, Man........... = = = = — R 709 = = 
Winnipes, Manis. ..32..06.. Reeylobu| Re lobo i) Relo22 | Re Pe2goeinae 217, — R 795) R 1,559 
PREPINAG SAS Kea isrcemivte conse os Reel O26n Rel (62 \eAueap2On Re leo48 eR 1 b8/ ler oor |) B 486 | rR 1,117 
Saskatoon, Sask............]| A 2,006 | a 1,558 1,609 | a 1,477] a 1,872 |R 472|]R £323! R 1,087 
Uranium City, Sask........ _ _ — — — — he LB NO 925 
Calgary, Alta.......... ..e-{ A 2,327] a 1,867] a 1,929 | a 1,789] 2,059 | R 833) ee: \n 641 
idinonton, Alta. .cece.s 00s R 2,990 | R 2,150 | R 2,317 | R 2,084|R 2,012 | a 788 — A 503 
Hortist. John, B.C.........: — _— _— _— — _ A 349 | & 728 
Mavimaty BiC ons ca. eee — _ — — — — — Ww 484 
Prince Rupert, B.C........ _— _— _— — — — R 959 |w 549 
Wancouver, B:C............ R 3,754 | R 2,914] R 3,081 |] R 2,770 | R 2,776 | a 1,158] a 503 _— 
Wictoria; Bi Cec.esc csc ev ee A214 VA 92,307 IA 92,374 | A 2,226) A 25094 | A 178i) A 885) |ow 93 
Dawson, Y.T.... an _— _ — — _ A 1,806] a 1,165] a _ 1,185 
Whitehorse, Y.T. Ae — _— _ A 2,578 _ — H 1,294] a 923 
Frobisher, N.W.T.......... — Amel aco — —_— — — A 1,698 | a 2,225 
HMI INE Wie Dies «cern cess — A 2,596 — — — A 1,763 | a 1,228] a 1,369 
Yellowknife, N.W.T....... e _ _ A 1,927 — A 1,085 | A 633 | A 976 


1 Via the Strait of Canso. 


Subsection 1.—Inland Waters 


Every year about 8,000,000,000,000 tons of water fall on Canada in the form of rain 
and snow. Much of it is evaporated but a large amount drains back to the oceans as surface 
run-off, forming rivers and lakes along its route. This surface water, ceaselessly moving, 
is the dominant feature of the Canadian environment. It has been estimated, in fact, that 
about 7.6 p.c. of Canada’s total area is covered by fresh water (Table 1). There are prob- 
ably more lakes here than in any other country in the world—so many that they have never 
been counted. The total area of fresh water is given as 291,571 sq. miles but this figure 
does not include most of the small ponds, non-permanent lakes and sloughs, seasonally 
flooded areas or large areas of marsh and wet tundra. As much as one seventh of all the 
fresh, liquid, surface water in the world is contained within Canada’s boundaries. 


A large portion of this water is contained in the Great Lakes. About 37 p.c. of their 
total area is in Canada, as shown in Table 3. These lakes include some of the largest 
bodies of fresh water in the world, so large that they have measurable, although very 
slight, tides. 
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The Saint-Maurice, flowing southward for 237 miles into the St, Lawrence, is one of Quebec's most 

important rivers, esthetically and economically. The magnificent forests in its watershed support 

seven pulp and paper mills and the flow of its waters produces 2,000,000 kw. of electric energy. 
The bay in the foreground is filled with pulp logs. 


3.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


. Area on 
Elevation : : 

5 - Canadian 
Lake a LD Length Breadth ee idee Side of 

(1955)! P Boundary 

ft. miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 

Superior (Thunder Bay)......... eens 600.38? 383 160 1,301 32, 483 11,524 

Michigan (UsSzAc) ies erie. sieistoe eterno 577.24 321 118 923 22,400 — 
uroni(Goderich):..cc 04-65 = 2 oes ieies 577.242 247 101 748 23,860 15,353 
St. Clair (Belle River).......... Sree 572,593 26 24 21 432 270 
Erie (Port Colborne)..... aie ssteweneke 570.052 241 57 209 9,889 4,912 
Ontario ( Kingston)............ stelereiais 244,272 193 53 775 7,313 3,849 
1 International Great Lakes Datum (1955)= Mean Water Level at Pointe au Pére, Que. 2 Ten-year aver- 


age. 3 Hight-year average. 


Other large lakes in Canada, ranging in area from 12,300 to 9,500 sq. miles, are Great 
Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake and Lake Winnipeg. Apart from these, notable for size, 
there are countless smaller lakes scattered over the major portion of Canada lying within 
the Canadian Shield. For example, in an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 sq. miles south- 
west of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 
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Lake storage is very valuable—it represents water that can be drawn upon in time of 
drought to be replaced in time of plenty. Lakes are natural regulators of river flow. But 
the true measure of a country’s water wealth is the amount of water that can be depended 
upon to be replaced each year—the amount that remains after evaporation has been sub- 
tracted from precipitation. This is the amount that flows in its rivers. Here, too, Canada 
is very fortunate. The combined mean annual flow of all its rivers has been estimated at 
3,500,000 cu. feet per second—about 9 p.c. of the total flow of all the rivers of the world. 
Set against a population of less than 1 p.c. of the world total, this constitutes a very generous 
endowment of fresh water. 


4.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


Nore.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
given, HW means high water and LW low water. All elevations are in feet above mean sea level. ‘‘Total’’ refers 
to the area of the whole lake; ‘‘part’’ refers to the area within the designated province or territory. 


Province and Lake Elevation Area Province and Lake Elevation Area 
ft. sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Newfoundland— Quebec—concluded 
GOL Ss cies seis oss ee ees.s 17 Par Saint-Pierreyerce cscs oes a 11 142 
ponds Ee cre ce sate atts 82 a Simard eee om, ore ates aw 859 73 
PARR Gr teeircss s.siais vise ese sas 284 205 589 
igi LR eS ree een sea level 1, 133 Témiscamingue(total, 121)part{ LW 575 } 66 
MAI CHPKAMAN ise soe ces seule 1,521 OGG le Waswanipisssecncee eer 830 75 
CCIM IAI noe occa sca divi e'e-aeeels 520 70 
PRO UOTIA Ce ata cities io e-eecere Was 932 15 
OR EACtbi (total, 369) 
Abitibi (total, 369) part....... 868 313 
Nova Scotia— ‘ Big Trout Lake............... 697 264 
ibis MO See ae eae tidal 360 Dog. phe tee eer Be 1,380 61 
Ma gle: meee ewe hans eeiats 1,192 140 
New Brunswick— ie iGotal 9,889) part.. 572 4,912 
Ur Sino ee tidal 65 | Huron, including Georgian Bay 
(total, 23-860) parties came 580 15,353 
Lac la Croix (total, 55) part... 1,186 25 
Quebec— Ong to te eee ee 1,025 75 
Abitibi (total, 369) part....... 868 56 Lower Manitouess- sens 1,216 60 
JAUCp ST) 5 os a, Sera 7 1,289 172 mee ee acid es acter iok lars aS 
W 732 IMinniitallcies yerctvscase eaicgdenies sory = alt 2 
Baskatong (reservoir)........ { LW 677 } 109 INGpig one dene cs ee ae eee 855 1,870 
SLOW VOLO See reece sci cies sioreia) uaverdsovevs 1,400 392 Nipissing Sy a ena ca a ee 643 350 
BETA ESTUIG) sc <2 oie ge Norn se arti 1,590 56 Ontario (total, 7,313) part..... oe 245 3,849 
Cabonga (reservoir).......... { HW oe } 66 REE ee 360) part see LW ae } 291 
WaANIAPISCAU scans suse ss ves 1,850 D1 RGA Need rage atte cixiemanince 1,166 71 
Champlain (total, 360) part.... 95 18 St. Clair (total, 432) part...... 575 270 
CGT OU ATAU: asiciss cc): eseetesevees 1253 88 St. Francis, River St. Lawrence 
Pal pervallOt ate. he.cceicscrslowes 790 260 (totals/88)iparts.cn.)..ctherre 154 25 
Deux Montagnes (des)......... 73 63 Sbadosep here ne 1,226 187 
(BENTO) Evol CXS (0 eee eee 790 535 Sandiyt ee Gt een sate een 904 270 
RAS MRE ore ars alc.s's gues lkcoraisie ss 760 180 || Seul (reservoir)............... 1,172 539 
‘COBBIGL q boners eee Ree renee 810 1:95; ||| OLIN COGS eee eee Soria reat oe 718 283 
Birchiane HOUSE). a 6 ho cere arose vie 890 125 Stout (Berens River).......... 1,035 50 
MTEL oa clerc sic lacnaye claketnters 1,372 75 || Sturgeon (English River)...... 1,342 110 
[SOTA Ea. ee a ee ee 884 125 || Superior (total, 32,483) part.... 602 11,524 
Te Seal. Se, See aoe ee tee 860 1300 || eimAga ny sey, oe atte ne ree ane: aS 91 
MVE SERCO OMAR AT aici <5 aye baile erarai 645 110 Y f 
Revise: tet SRE Ce ee 1,340 100 Timiskaming (total, 121) part{ LW 575 } 55 
NICS GBeCE SF ee, ae on 765 88 || Trout (English River)......... 1,294 156 
Minto 450 485 || Woods, Lake of the (total, 
Mistassini 1,220 840 1,695) part (reservoir)....... 1,060 953 
Nichicum 1, 737 150 
ULC om aa ee ee 785 50 
Payne 430 230 Mantvobe “as iol 
‘ ? : HW 1,305 IAGHADSPUSKOW) «aa nictesarctereyerste' 
Pipmuacan (reservoir)........ { LW 1,275 } Di Reeve hight ct eee? 651 70 
POUT. belie eee ee Ee - 1,660 138 Geder Lae ie res ce ay 
: WwW 867 earwater (Atikameg)....... 
Duinze,des................+. { LW 857 } boa Cormorant Meee Ore. ck. 840 174 
Saint-Francois, River St. Cross (Nelson River)......... 679 274 
Lawrence (total, 88) part.... 160 GSo |S Daun lines ter sett neat tects fars 853 200 
BSG DAMN hci. csareyescicie duiasatdis'e 321 ADAG TD Og) Site Vs Bins otro ae irencrarmremae 811 64 
“Sn Sl bo ee 69 57 GOS RR tary ore cree lola oiieka 585 319 
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4.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 
Province and Lake Elevation Area, Province and Lake Elevation Area 
ft. sq. miles ft: sq. miles 
Manitoba—concluded Alberta— 
(GOOSEN eee noes Oise 922 53 || Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.. 699 940 
(Granville neces senons oaeeerns 850 1815 |) (Beaverhilltiy: | .ncameasen eee 2,202 80 
Malan Gee tyes cre cee wrereceres 744 550 Buflaloscc. eae keane 2,566 56 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part... 1,157 31 ene satear | Rew ata ras ote one 1,949 55 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part..... 968 294) Clairavn.c 0 coe aeanener awe 699 545 
ISIE Ose cen Hehe « eeetae eteioene 696 65 Gold otal, 138) (parbssee eens 1,756 92 
ASKUGEOZIS Us. aaies viele ce rorei¥eccters 709 Ou Pe acila Bichossscca.esscttcosmee 1,784 94 
IKASSISSIND ss aetefetatais uisine Hee g oe 920 T38ils Wesser Slaves. asscwesaste aster 1,892 461 
IManitobaau ce ime cstee cat ees 814 1,817 oor pea ean Seer way oka 695 64 
INTOOSOS Nose cctenen aie nee 838 S2Hnli Peerless, saan enc aementen neat 2,269 75 
Namew (total, 80) part........ 873 8 Dries (total, 188) part..... 1,964 8 
INorthernsindianl:<S.naseecetne 760 150 || Sullivan (variable)............ 2,651 62 
Nueltin (total, 850) part....... 875 PHAUN | MOR aU gt Ye negaee spans aascanuT 25115 85 
(OS oy 0 Ye, SA Ain i CRAM OO a 105 
Pali terry ee cents lee oe pomp British Columbia— 
Pelican (west of Lake Winnipeg- care The ae ee 1,334 52 
O18)... sees eee e eset ee eee es 838 80 | Atlin (total, 299) part......... 2,192 298 
Playgreen......-....0+3-+ 0. m1 2ST Rabine. «acne. ok aia eee 2,332 194 
Red Deer (west of Lake Win- : 3,842 15 
DIPCLOSIS) aps sctacioe sine catere cae 875 100 2,817 96 
COG E ME roy 20 las teevareveps Guar 915 78 2 345 91 
Pedsor (total, 2,467) part.. 1,150 371 "30 87 
SiaMlartiniee. ve kde aay 801 125 1,745 168 
Dette orm sens te wilscts nade als 737 49 1.970 31 
DSIPIWeskceeias wees caswise cert 601 201 ik 370 59 
Sisipuk (total, 103) part....... 919 71 1) 123 136 
Southern Indian............... 835 1,060 2 666 50 
WU LL svete geperse: sie velece vacate oyshe seis (eee 850 118 9” 380 100 
albboticceate crete ce oe anak ws 845 U2 ike 142 120 
Wialkertrerme actos ceca saree 679 62 2930 139 
Waterhentate at we sentir vaccine 829 90 2) 152 78 
Wekusko MPa Mev ahctoune (6 ayn aie-aterssaate 844 64 2/260 102 
Winn pee is Piette een eee oe Bt ae @oslin Goll ioe ae 2,250 58 
Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) UWippersArrowiare sce sacs 1,401 88 
DALt)(RESCLVOIL) hy oe seach eee 1,060 69 Yukon Territory— 
eee ue = Beit: Pose cuties au 107 
ee Atlin (total, 299) part......... 2,19 1 
2h pce pet aaa 964 T6G.ie Kiana cic iene ae 2) 525 184 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part. . 699 2,180 || Kusawa...................0es, 2,200 56 
Besnard tes an a 1,278 72 BE ove) 14: Ree ere eI or 2,100 87 
Black Birch. a mee: 1.517 54 Tagish (total, 130) part........ 25152 52 
Oandisetes Sie ei nce ook 1,621 56 || Teslin (total, 142) part........ 2,239 84 
GANGS REE daira coe oe nates 1,415 78 
Chiro pase eects meats 1,382 213 ||Northwest Territories— 
Cold (total, 138) part.......... 1,756 46: MA berdeenmes eka asa cette s 261 475 
(Er Gey pee Pe ohare ett cakes 1,570 446 lie Artillery gsc. cs once aes 1,190 153 
Cumberland ae sjetccrecsianvree 871 OB eCAy ner matty cae ee sincere cetera 1, 230 340 
DWeschambault cee cee cca 1,072 200 MMB aiken. co Seen cies. eee 30 975 
ro AT CRON 1 3c CRAM aR 1,506 248 || Clinton-Colden................ 1,226 253 
Lo ilax@rosse™ a0 eee 1,380 166) ||eDubawntan.oscecsn oa 764 1,600 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part... sn bays 26> il MMA DEE natctoacieioaterioee enter atras 753 163 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part..... 966 SLliebranklinjeecetas oe emeeree es 49 175 
GAGA ANOCHE wear oa ects ca serear 1,460 16) || SGras, dO) hemes ssscceoiecriete 1,365 345 
actanelongencsenteniceotcten 1,476 90 Great Beartnc.c teres 511 12,275 
Piao las ong eerie eyernie as oe 1,198 552 Great! Slavers.. tices coaches §13 10,980 
astiVlounvain uresas os eae. a: 1,606 89))|| Mi ardisty-eise sonic. ee 643 107 
Mon trenlGamen ns atenvinc en cet 1,608 162 | MELottals.aes cetectenigae state 640 377 
Namew (total, 80) part........ 872 72 KaAmInurigkcnasewesteheeir 320 360 
INémeibenaees2nccniic aceaeat 1,259 63 a, Martre so: sac ice lon oe 870 685 
RetorsPondmn.cuciccanioneet cee 1,382 302 Mac Kay shee ayn ceo icine 1,415 250 
PANCHOUSO hic selec scucre rine stateielarst = 1,262 159) Ma euses, vaarcsas0 sts cvaceetreriies1aveiere : 540 
Primrose (total, 188) part..... 1,964 180 Marian seen tie eccnt en een: 513 90 
(Q)iti ts etic once open 1,703 236 Nueltin (total, 850) part....... 875 580 
Reindeer (total, 2,467) part.... 1,150 2,096 || Nutarawit.................... 350 
Saskatchewan................. 1,827 171 relly BORIOR CE SUG eC COSCO e EEN 1 ae aa 
Sisipuk (total, 103) part....... 919 Vd Be Samaria pasa 2a gon a , 
= Tae veto a Bites cs hoes taedaletetel nb Mere 692 74 
Smooghston@en.cenier eee ee ke 1,573 110 Schultz) -. 000. 250 110 
Dain ey eamaec i crnrsresiste cele. saieee 1,130 156 || Thaolintoa.. 496 160 
Wollaston tren «tis, Sebeeciias sos 1,300 796i, sWathksyediae. psec asters 461 860 
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It is understandable that Canada’s history of settlement and industrial development 
has been moulded by the influence of its great rivers. The country’s first industry, the 
fur trade, flourished because of the ready access to the interior provided by the St. Lawrence 
River, the Great Lakes and their tributary streams and the many other great and small 
waterways. Early exploration and settlement depended on this same natural means of 
access. The plentiful water supplies of the flat and fertile plains of southern Ontario and 
Quebec attracted an industrious farming people. The river-borne transportation of lumber 
and later the power of water-driven turbines were vital factors in the building of the coun- 
try’s industrial base. Today, more than ever, water is the key to Canada’s development, 
supplying the renewable energy required for industrial growth, providing easy and relatively 
cheap transport for bulk raw materials and playing a vital part in the processing of those 
materials. 

Table 5 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. The tributaries 
and sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus, the Ottawa and other rivers 
are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary 
to the Ottawa. 


5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.).... 1,900 |} Nelson (to head of Bow)...........0eeeeee0e 1,600 
(CUlIIE ;alvne Daly SIG tence oer 696 Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)........... 1,205 
Gatineau......... Cee List epeiowe Lwin ears 240 South Saskatchewanss. .. snes nose sess 865 
EP IGTO VL O feats Ne meu sharbie A oiare Melee wld de eer 205 Red: Deere. dac sacistelets wisstadtelaia cis evetateinic 385 
EOULOTE ON tePerese hea eit tovajelereie nolo sIavevete ese. 8 135 BOW ae cctv. uicid eee ee ects oe easeine Se 315 
MMGGAWASKANh we cer cc bas sale casein ones 130 Bellyiie erat Sacteccrccalarees eoeiatemam 180 
TRO) Eo idencr eae CERO CIC A ELA CIE 115 North Saskatchewanlac. accesses os 760 
MISSISSIDDIN, cihc onsets afew wice atieiats eae s+ 105 Red (to head of Sheyenne).............. 545 
GEAR WAM ces clorenies Dance ees eka 5 95 Assiniboine nearer a seiraee occ ie cats 590 
SOuvbpNabionwaas,cidascnitte Societies ote 90 Souris, 2s. Pes ethers eee sine 450 
HOPUTSNOINO eae tee an racenlettass Ficic tar teetenate 80 Qu Appelle nc scccc sn ine © easton eres 270 
IN Gye tes i cine cP RTE OC SOP DIEE ERR Deere 70 Winnipeg Ato head of Firesteel).......... 475 
INOTp ae Nation scr.cts osha Soe aa,dien cidetens 60 Rong lisa n ei. sctscictoe sotstontis diutecioche sites 330 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)........... ATS: alChurchill sis ccctas ets ceetoeixchicic Aelita lt 1,000 
HACLIDONCA CES nee ran wre clever ne Mean vied Raja mats 280 Beaver Senn. cates astea Stee terete ern oe lslee ole 305 
EGG ARS IN gene cist ee Sera es scitatere sialeveieeee 185 Koksoak (to head of Caniapiscau)........... 660 
FASDUSDIMNUCHUANA!. Jaipreve's ssc checeecisies 4 8% 165 Caniapiseautonancenn tech itate ete teeter 575 
SHED TET EA g 00s an es Rn Oo Rie re Cnet 325 || Severn (to head of Black Birch)............. 610 
IYER NGA le 3 cae Oe eee Re Renee 100! || Albany (to head of Cat): o 0.0... ace ce cdeeie 610 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau) SIO“ IP Dubawnt ss sc. cece sn ceereh cco taemcmere ye 580 
OVAL CA nt Toyo eat ces eos tle Eb UT 270s || Wastmain sey cere conics een eet see 510 
SOUS UNL IS thay leer lays ote clare nie lovers ote caeve. ss sins alate 240 || Fort George (to Nichicum Lake)............ 480 
EVICHOHOUS Stra tevece ne hone catette coca eevstels hee ZIOMN Atta WapISKate. cians cinco cetels cletreitctcte «,etsiete terete 465 
URRLUKANCIS! bytes oracle cs slersecisa hoes a 165m lle Kazansecceec. cen cceties ase er is 455 
RCDAIGIOL‘O aero iataloe cand oieeiiaes sac 120 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi ‘ 400 
Via the Great Lakes— Wiaswaniph:duc cs mecnctenee tasers bie 190 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............. 180 || Nelson (to trend of Lake Winnipeg). 400 
UNL GCOM Men ent icine cine: fe tiie etna: 110 Sip Rupertrecmaccsceecrecccco eee 380 
(GHESTO ec kh 5 See nce SERIA By SiG SI ieee A SERA 165 Red (to head of Lake Traverse).... ey 355 
BESEVE LOS eer ote ff aro va! oza ovaneis,oeusiesatajege nis si sceyareoace 163 || George (to Hubbard Lake)................. 345 
SP ANIS RRM en tee atake ect ne 153 || Moose (to head of Mattagami).............. 340 
MONG hI tte eins ir Sa Melee Gib Tetons 150 JA iti ts See ole Pies ke Soe aie eeatatv helstoetiers 340 
WIRES TSCEX 4 94.) Ano BAG GO an Rene Ran areScce 140 Mattagaml s.ivcnv cca stones ate nee en tier 275 
Nipigon a head of Ombabika).......... 130 Missinablwe.icicteitsioute oie segs ae Stereos are 265 
WORE ae 3 alae Seep eA eC Smee eres GOT Ng Ea 908 92 setcsersrarcrcre ote haveieine eke mheae, artete, ia eee 300 
INSETS On Haba an NEBOC dU SDS aT eee BOM I MWinis Keeene ced cositoelet ic ase cece tiie racer ers 295 
“SITING TROT hy eA ME oa ee 4189 |Wihalle: Sey. eee Oa Res Neer a ce ep acerenrettcrs 270 
BROT A UO Pee OA ca ee cto cssistoisin selele/eietele areas 2708 Harricanawisst ons oct cence ceerocicigasteies 250 
PYAUASHQUANG IG p08 po eac «ioi2 (ccm sevice tens ac 241 Great Whales dict csctccccc aoe mseds aucnaaccaee 230 
MA GISTORN EET rte, Societe oy slc cn ohrcsmions Da (Mal |W Oo) i ee BR tne SAR NMI Sarit ie aoe Aer 165 
CETTE Ie ac. 5 A eRe eat OMe ae 208 
DIR DLOLLGE INS Siren te nomraism tte ira scion eet: 153 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
SAIGON ee yest ae Sates, Btn 152 
CHEETOS pc ong Ce ee ene ae 139 || Yukon (mouth to outlet of Tagish Lake). . 1,587 
Eagle Loe nop thei MGR ROI ROE Ener eer et 138 Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin). 714 
MESCATINICDI MEMES fn PNA Sai dante: 135 Porcupine9.er + room entle ates deciston noes 448 
BEET OTOUIE ONS A SN oo a A wcie walaten aes 130 Polly shee h sac cts ean ath eee ce 330 
RPANG ere Sette Oh ee ihis'ccagiomeneh comees: 102 Stewart’ic-g on atetemie vaGee ale eoiwinre coteiee 331 
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5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean—concluded Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
Yukon, Tagish Lake—concluded Mackenzie (to head of Finlay) 2,635 
Yukon, Int. Boundary—concluded Peace (to head of Finlay)....... 1,195 
Teslin 2) SAAS iis, Ae Rae eee arts Get EME esse 215 Hinlavons eee aaenetee =o hier 250 
Wild G ativan Peco kc eka ie vevouslo Siete «ht hartser rate 161 Smokya seri uses aoe 245 
Golumbic (total) 1,150 Paittle Smiokyeg. en aceccioewne ie ae 185 
Golum bias Gn) Canada) eas. ae cna avec. eelineee 459 Parsnipy, Geis. anaieadaces sate ere 145 
KGOGEN aya LOLAL) © os ccie ghveecinciie teatro 407 Atha basa ic.5 «.iccroeaie sae eee eee 765 
KOOLENAY, (IN. Canada) nn... can aelsiseie eeiteier 276 POM 5.505 «seve. ws. c ee le a Tel eae 210 
INNO ER. ane PAGO BEY oa OO aE Emm Soars oe 850 1b: co Een Ome Ariens Smoot Go.0 os 755 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson). . 304 South’ Nahannd 77 aqeteerc-c ie cree tonnes 350 
Northslhompsoniien pias cee tees one 210 Petitot ss ceale ees aan eco here aoe ee 295 
pore puorapeon (to head of Shuswap). . 206 HortiNelsoni: 5, 220s ccs commen ere 260 
ING ONAL Ona ce en arm Ae CIR ee ARIES oct 287 150: hie nn eA SRA PER aE  Asitin cr 8 530 
Stitt (to head of Driftwood)........... 258 Peat (to head of Ogilvie).. 425 
Chil cotinayas. eaieicrcee seb ister eae 146 AT CUICAUCO Gent om ete 310 
Nes Rosa (Blackwater) josie: toes ec 141 SIAVele yer lat aioe ee Rae 258 
a nen RE See eID POR EE a or NICE OAT 360 DRWit Vas, cicnts an dees arn oars eta eee 200 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek).. [60 AI UBRGIe eas tcc pence ae ne eta ree eee 605 
fel Matt eh eS Ae aes He Oe i Mee DOC et 335. .|. Coppermines...4..0. oka ae cee nie ee 525 
JN EELS 6 Se ne ee ee ee ee 260) || And@rson cosnc.icure acre deve nce otee eeereaeareiee 430 
INSAAS oe rete carter rere teasteiecciniciaccistestie ae ec 236 Orton ooone los ose el eee eee 275 


The facing map shows the major drainage basins of Canada. Probably the most 
important is the Atlantic drainage basin, being dominated by the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and forms an unequalled 
navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and industrial resources. From 
the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at the entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage area to the north of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes is occupied by the southern fringe of the Canadian Shield—a rugged, rocky, 
plateau region over the edge of which tumble many swift-flowing tributary rivers. These 
rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence itself, provide the electric power necessary to operate the 
great industries of the area. South of the St. Lawrence, the smaller rivers are important 
locally. The Saint John, for instance, drains a fertile area and provides most of New 
Brunswick’s hydro power. 

The Hudson Bay drainage basin is the largest in area and its main river is the Nelson. 
The Winnipeg River, a tributary of the Nelson, is completely developed for hydro-electric 
power but development of the Nelson itself is just beginning. The two branches of the 
Saskatchewan River, tributary to the Nelson, drain the great agricultural region of the 
mid-west and are now the sources of important irrigation projects. 


The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers. It flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, barge navigation is possible from Waterways on 
the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,700 miles. 


The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and flow 
to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro- 
electric developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning 
grounds. The Fraser River rises in the Rocky Mountains and toward its mouth flows 
through a rich agricultural area. The Columbia is an international river which has a total 
fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous'power potential. Although a 
considerable portion of the United Stares potential has been developed, Canadian develop- 
ment is relatively slight. The Yukon River is also an international river but, although the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 
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Subsection 2.—Coastal Waters 


The coastline of Canada, measuring over 150,000 miles, is one of the longest of any 
country in the world; it comprises the following estimated mileages (statute) :— 


Mainland— 
Atlantic, 9,707; Pacific, 4,363; Hudson Strait, 2,671; Hudson Bay, 6,233; Arctic, 12,282; 


other, 1,240; total, 36,496 miles. 


Islands— 
Atlantic, 17,790; Pacific, 11,620; Hudson Strait, 8,318; Hudson Bay, 6,956; Arctic, 56,677; 


other, 12,605; total, 113,966 miles. 


A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic marginal seas surrounding Canada. 
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Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nental shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
50 to 120 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia, the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 317,501 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. Hudson Strait separates 
Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its greatest charted depth of 481 
fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregularities of the sea floor are in- 
dicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards have been located. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada, The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coasts for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are num- 
erous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie 
all the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Europe and 
Asia. This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles 
wide; north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and 
extends 50 to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. . 


The floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is nearly flat to gently 
undulating, with here and there isolated rises or hollows. Most of it has an average slope, 
seaward, of about one half a degree, with an abrupt break at the outer edge, to the conti- 
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nental slope whose declivity is commonly six degrees or more. From the Alaskan border 
eastward to the mouth of the Mackenzie River the shelf is shallow and continuous with the 
coastal plain on the mainland; the outer edge of the shelf, or continental shoulder, lies at a 
depth of about 35 fathoms and about 40 nautical miles offshore. This shelf is continuous 
with that north of Alaska and Siberia. Near the western edge of the Mackenzie River 
delta, the continental shelf is indented by a deep valley (the so-called Herschel Sea Canyon) 
whose head comes within 15 miles of the coast. Between Herschel Sea Canyon and Amund- 
sen Gulf, the typical features of the continental shelf are replaced by the submerged portion 
of the Mackenzie River delta, which forms a great pock-marked undersea plain, mostly 
less than 30 fathoms deep, up to 75 nautical miles wide and 250 miles long. 


North and east of the submerged portion of Mackenzie River delta, the continental 
shelf, while typical in form, is more deeply submerged than that off the mainland and 
Alaska. Its gently undulating surface is, for the most part, 200 fathoms or more below sea 
level, and the well-defined, nearly straight continental shoulder is mostly more than 300 
fathoms deep, giving way to the smooth continental slope which extends without significant 
interruption to the floor of the abyssal Canada Basin at a depth of about 2,000 fathoms. 
The deeply submerged continental shelf extends along the entire west coast of the Canadian 
Arctic Archipelago from Banks Island to Greenland. All of the major channels between 
the islands—Amundsen Gulf, M’Clure Strait, Prince Gustav Adolf Sea, Peary Channel, 
Sverdrup Channel and Nansen Sound—have flattish floors at about the same depth as the 
shelf and appear to enter it ‘‘at grade’’, although there are a few local irregularities that 
may be the result of glacial action. No deep indentations or canyons are known to cut the 
continental slope:or continental shelf off the Archipelago, except one sinuous canyon that 
heads off Robeson Channel at the northeastern end, close to the coast of Greenland. The 
submerged sides of the channels of the Archipelago, and the slopes from the shoreline at the 
western edge of the islands to the inner edge of the deeply submerged shelf, are in many 
places marked by a series of steps or terraces. 


The continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean as well as the adjacent mainland, 
particularly near the delta of the Mackenzie River, and the islands of the Canadian Arctic 
Archipelago have been subjected to increasingly intensive scientific study and mineral 
resource exploration during the past 15 years. Co-ordinated and continuing programs of 
research and survey have studied the bedrock geology, the development of the terrain, the 
sediments on the sea floor and the nature and history of the icecaps. Gravity, seismic, 
aeromagnetic, geomagnetic and geothermal investigations have obtained information on 
the physical characteristics and structure of the rocks beneath the surface, and the nature 
and stability of the crust underlying the islands, the continental shelf and the continental 
slope. A complementary program of geodetic, topographic and hydrographic surveys has 
provided the necessary background maps and charts, and information about both terrestrial 
and marine physiography for these studies. Along with the technical surveys and investiga- 
tions in the physical sciences, there have been less intensive but very relevant studies of the 
biology of the Arctic lands and oceans. The result of all these activities is that a great deal 
of reliable scientific information in a wide range of subjects is now available for an area 
about which very little was known two decades ago. 


Much of this activity has been spurred by geological indications that conditions were 
favourable for the accumulation of petroleum deposits in the thick assemblages of sedi- 
mentary rocks bordering the Arctic Ocean. By 1960, petroleum exploration permits had 
been filed for essentially all of the land areas of the western Canadian Arctic Coast and 
Archipelago, and it was becoming apparent that the favourable geological conditions 
continued under many of the channels between the islands and under almost all of the con- 
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tinental shelf south of Sverdrup Channel. By 1970, exploration permits had been taken 
up over virtually all of this area, and over a large part of the upper portion of the continental 
slope. A vigorous program of geophysical and geological exploration is being pursued by 
the oil industry and many studies are under way in connection with the engineering and 
technical problems of development and transport in the arctic environment and ice-covered 
ocean. The role of the investigations of the Canadian Government is consequently no 
longer one of finding potentially favourable areas or of stimulating interest in the resources 
of the region; it is one of providing wise management, of learning enough about the Arctic 
environment, both marine and terrestrial, and its processes so that the operations connected 
with resource development and transport can be as safe and efficient as possible, without 
undue undesirable effects on the arctic terrain and ocean and its wildlife, and so that the 
resources of the area can be used to the greatest long-term good of the residents of the area, 
particularly the native peoples, and of the people of Canada as a whole. The present 
researches and surveys are therefore placing emphasis on charting possible shipping routes 
for supertankers or cargo submarines; on studying the nature and behaviour of sea ice and 
its effects on vessels and structures; on the problems of prevention and control of oil pol- 
lution in cold and ice-covered waters; and on the problems of constructing harbours, 
townsites, pipelines and overland transportation routes along the Arctic Coast. Study is 
being given to the unique ecosystems that have developed in the Arctic environment and 
their susceptibility to violent upset by relatively minor human activities. It is being real- 
ized that one of the greatest resources of Canada is its relatively unspoiled Arctic Coast, its 
unpolluted Arctic Ocean, and the present inhospitable but untrammelled free space and 
natural wildlife of the Arctic lands and oceans. The value of this resource to man, if it is 
not destroyed, will grow with each passing generation as free, open and unpolluted lands 
and waters become more scarce and more expensive to regain elsewhere in the world. It is 
the aim of the present researchers to facilitate the wise use of these present economic re- 
sources without at the same time adversely affecting its permanent value. 


Subsection 3.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the North and all experience an arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83° 07’ N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound—Barrow Strait—Lancaster 
Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the largest islands off the East Coast. 

Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 


area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and the 
Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 
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6.—Areas of Principal Islands, by Region 
Region and Island Area Region and Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Archipelago— Hudson Bay and Strait—concluded 
Northern Region (Queen Elizabeth Mansele eects ee ee ee 1,228 
Islands)— Akimiskt Mi oeemesonn ced Pate sehen oc clee atone 1,159 
STO S: nc Seg ene ot Seen Oe Pane ree 75,767 Wlahert iyi wavscte actos sree: tae eee 612 
LONI Soo RS GUE Ee CRO ce ee Zino Notting hamil vrs assess intr ier corre 530 
PRPORMET CID OLIN crananl accivlxnetsioiesioes Soslorene 16,671 Resolution eee nina t ee ene ee 392 
BURCH TINO eNO hears ais rdhrowt sc anise aces 16,274 WVansittartinenace cen cos scinces ome one 379 
Eps BLUR] ag 28 ae 6,194 Akpatolesyeiiertnn ni deen othe oe ates 349 
ERIN OOI ATTIC Mist hls posnads ao ee eee 6,119 Salisbury. cc. iyeiss «sro m eiteinettenen eestor 311 
LCLIGHT 12a Rees ee 4,361 jee rn Se Ee os oe ne ernie Beets Orne 310 
RearTN ALLIS Remee eer oi le inns crasis © ciciasata eno 2,701 WIG Ne th rear on aereae acnc ae ete ene 305 
CATERED |G AGES 2,029 Boks ands tastes ocr ee cee 162 
BU ep Oc OP17SOMECIN 9 so cyers ave: 5s .-ss0(slatsrae, 0 a(elerelaYecete 1,949 
MOE CLOM  y rotons Os rec toe fo biotin.» shoe, 8 aieve(aaya miners 1,079 
POLI ALUM Pees oy a csciers sr pets eins ayoste Nes 872 ||Pacific Coast— 
NPP LTC ON atari re oc /ay scr lo cyareneeravs.cvsja/oia\sars 2 ose7s ete 595 MANCOUV. ED ca ears oieis «of s ceoenaess Mace Herero VTS 12,079 
MO raITEINEE Pe hiacs, cea ears tere Sostarctalsvelels. sree 532 Graham iencios sia enact orn soc rene aes 2,456 
HR OMG LLCO Metts cist sialorer eis sine sio.avateievalarevere ve 505 Moresbymeccpe tose ocnsc oc erm ene 1,007 
RS MIBUNIALGIN so scion c.cercicie ns eee een ie ae 444 PrincessvRoyal sas. snan nanan cee eerie ae 869 
h® WENGE, .i6o geet GOO RSE cen ee 435 Pitter een nee ee ee eee ee 531 
CRITI 01s 0 SORE CAG One aaa Re ReaD se ooo ae 409 ISEAI Jo og pciaouaeeonsndadre Sse nopyeEoLOnObS 382 
WGI OCT act NS ORR aR eae ace os SRE 369 Keim oir choca: Peraiscccte cts eis hie eae oom 312 
VERGE es 3 924 30 URI ERR Ice aon ete 295 Porcher e cdactatccc sims ect reine tsar eee 201 
noe HTISGIAN srclesios stele site sa one ce Sonne 249 NOOtk ave. lmecnmranhien sameness ware eee 197 
INOEE DIN CN Ge aclaes os aichinaiesensad cine eee e sla 228 Aristazabal e.scuic.cehecrnt cursed nee 162 
FETT ORCL CLI rate ah, ways nce Ris seAVere vis ere «Dee 212 Gilford’ Sisyec nce coe eee ee 148 
BMLO KETC OL ore: ct-ccrtvnvac2 sss everokncsetors Savetom ae 187 141 
BUNT S Cay ae Tete toi itencre sus iova se evsitvaue io ale eels 167 140 
. 127 
Southern Region (south to Arctic Circle)— 115 
HIRE nant cain ction a ie eR bes Ree OE 265, 9491 110 
MCEORLA EEE Mee Ce ticsisetinGine se Fase snes tee 83,896 106 
AT SOMMEP Tee are. cies oGcinein on ea eaeene 27,038 106 
Prince of Wales 12,872 104 
OMETSOGE eos sidis ssi cox 9,570 91 
King William.......... 5,062 90 
By Oteene er bicn cic eaenes 4,273 85 
TEETTNeS (ClCH (eee ee ee a pe 3,676 78 
PNOPATISS OMI Ee ere vats. c rai e tycyorakas tolaFor’ Syctexe teuze 14 
PIOH ATC SM MEE EY..c lay « sian athebieis cle 6 aia ers 836 Lyell: sea aye ee een ener 68 
ESTMINONCS Tepe e ee tha ios dence eich e hse ee ee wes 664 
ELCs \.0 3000 Pa ROE REE nC ARE a eee 439 
RORY Orverae erorete fect eilec fats aia Gas reaver aioe a eee 421 ||Atlantic Coast— 
ENISS OL LCR a ASRS Nees carck s sisiet arses athens 363 Newfoundland— 
eNSM inn Kem mee hima: Anata stbtnaiieus scceten 355 Labrador Coast— 
Pane leyen Gd Hi LICE oy secre scree heleeuree a 301 SouthyAulatsivikeeesece terete 176 
CEP a colo d CUO IOOE BIS OCI EEE ee TIC a 266 Killinekx,a% Si occserscnyeientene styesauree 104 
TGVES a4 arene ttc: ee EE ee ene 246 Tunungayualolkes iio noes ee acces eee 72 
Royal Geographic Society Islands........ 235 Palen ene oes earns mousmncer ac epee 69 
NS, oo: os GOBCH ee eon ere 186 Island— 
RUE tiV AON ne, ed feccrayeneit a civctea salacaavawe & 20s 184 Newfoundland:\... S:cscedetomee eee 43,359 
RSMMC OMISIAN CS. fare Rays ance meee 177 ORGS at te ee rete 95 
OO Nad 5 0 ~ oats RO ean ee eo aoe nee ce ora 177 New: World ao03 aun pois aahneeeat 73 
eM Vann CNAME eet ses, 5c raccniee hv ausbsestioueys 16 
EAS COM MAME ey Sates: hse Aeiayswuericrons Raveko- tras 15 Gulf of St. Lawrence— 
Wrowni Prince Hrederick: ...,...0.0+ 00s cide 155 @ape Breton jig inc.: once sue Re 3,981 
INEELT VOLVER) sop ieee eee eH 147 IA NEICOS EI Py trchercderesctaracohetava ec eeceer ysforclper Poe” 3, 066 
lsrerisoriels tan US iartacs <vcicict<ssters eine ete eee 123 Prince Ld ward wncncyoen eure rast eae 2,184 
Magdalenigroupmee sen eee een eer 88 
Shippegange we aseoe ahs ov momen eee 58 
Hudson Bay and Strait— 
BIOETH CONES ote itks ute ch eo Neecicrie 15,913 Bay of Fundy— 
SI USP ne wo c0ak. vicisic flo Sais 6 palels aisbeteuape 2,123 Grand: Manan) ccssstesaicsts scien 53 


1 Includes that part of Baffin Island (70,021 sq. miles) lying south of the Arctic Circle. 


Subsection 4.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the great Cordilleran Mountain 


System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. 


The highest peak in Canada 


is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 
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above sea level. The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 
in feet above mean sea level. 


7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Nore.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the boundary between political divisions. 
Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under oneto avoid duplication. Eleva- 
tions are given in feet above mean sea level. 


Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
ft. tits 
Newfoundland Quebec—concluded 
Long Range Mountains— Monteregian Hills— 
HPS Wissel illind on, see cease vis oc svelele cts stake gine 2,672 Brome. Mountains. acs snes caterers 1,750 
Gros MI OYNC vom chelates ctointeraie’e ieee ee eisgeleersis 2,644 Shefford Mountain..................... 1,700 
Mount St. Gregory....... Mes 2,251 Mont/Saint-Halaire: cscs .c.c settee: 1,350 
Sitee tae SAG OOM ACT AE ORONO ACA he 2, e talons rigors Sh oe eine sa Ree ee ete 
MEUM OUNGaIT Nee eon wee ce nen coats ; OULEMONG. co hatacec meat oes eee ; 
pRable Moumbaint tiy,. 3 feo cvaciacioiors esas sie 1,900-1, 950 Monti Royal ae. assets steerer 763 
Blue Hills of Couteau— Mont: Saint-Grégoires. sacs eseee enone 750 
4 eae ae seer agente Races 1, 600-1, 650 MontiSamt-Braunos tssssaase cee aeons 600 
entra. ighlands— 
INE en eT Opal Mea mcetcen a scree eo atrelnte aarare 1,822 
i ara ie ares baer aN re Me ore 1,761 Ontario 
orngat Mountains— . . . 
(ie gle Monnshas Vets se eke 5, 160 pee MOUn GAIN prenccse ese eae 2,183 
NETnECIRdGH aa, ae 4.795 atchawana Mountain................. “4 2,142 
Monat Wit estore eta aed 4,550 ||Lip Top Mountain... .......+...-.++-40+. ae 
MMGuntelebragons sesame ten ean neat: 4,500 N ere tas toms, 7 
Quartzite Mountain... ........60sss0005 3,930 Bl ser pare wine ERIE Meee OS 1,675 
Blow Me Down Mountain.............. BBB ff ue POU ree ae sires 
Rackime’ Momtains= a ed on’ Mountain cedeer secries tee 1,400 
Bishops Mitte .o ss.) svcee+<hsasa cocks 4,060. || Heh BUDS se rene ot cont ecesan eae 1,168 
iiper HAM aie se He Nw ce 3.390 ount Nemo............-.2 sss eee eeees 1,000 
Nova Scotia sla 
- : Baldy Mountain’... 3505.10.54 52-00 ecers 2,729 
ca Breton).........-.... } oe Porcupine Ells: aes net eaten eet 2,700 
Nuttby Mountain (Cobequid)............ 1,204 Loe acti sua ges Rooontoskict ns: tad 
Dalhousie Mountain (Cobequid)......... 1,115 
SE pa ae (4 miles NE of West Bay Saskatchewan 
ODN) Crest cNete re gia foie aie ata aislats la aiera Gas wfaiaieors 875 
Sporting Mountain sete re ee oe Gye ||Caguaesla META RR a Gooagranacnasn soca one 4,567! 
Wood Mountain, .-nccnices ssc seekers 3,270 
Waw iieninswick: Wermiilion lis... bocce ee eee 2,500 
NMommt Carleton. on maser sence 2,690 Alberta 
MoosOUVLOUNURANE se oo neat ce one ace 1,490 : 
Rocky Mountains— 
*Mount'Columbias.....2 ene seen eee 12,2942 
Quebec ape ae PS AOC ARO GE mten coe 12,085 
‘ : untiAdibenta oe ce centres rere ee 11,874 
eae ek aerate a Mountains)........ 5,100 no See OCOD AO nen ie 
untains— OUNt, HOrbeS yuck canteen oes ,852 
Mont Jacques-Cartier (Shickshocks)... 4,160 Mounts Templen esa sake ee eee 11,626 
Mont Richardson..................00., 3,887 || Mount Kitchener...................0.. 11,500 
Mont Albert— * Mount Lyell ocean 100 te aero eeeeee 11,4952 
PAU OYbENODG coe cel ctaarayaaraie ns Soeeteee 3,004 || *Mount Hungabee...2. 522. 0.2--e sence 11, 4572 
ashok SUCRE tone ars tsa Slip Mount Athabasca....................5- 11,452 
Meet ouien: Re arian eer e sini torts Hates ee ie Hidwardine concer niteen He ou 
AM ciafeferatehe etoile ele dite ae 5 Mount Brazeallsae.ccmasimctect amare ; 
nen? oe We ae ce ae ee nes NY ate SRSA SAE OR ea tac Beas 
Deeg aris Canin teed Wee ; n sie Merc ala acute «ane eta , 3402 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains).......... 3,175 Stut field Peak fotos eat sorte eae ede 11,320 
Hereford Mountain nis. cielo es e- 2,775 || *Mount Joffre...... Mactan alps eee 11,3162 
Pe baa Siac lipases el are ware chee aceie a re yee Mountainth.. acs 11,2352 
1 beso odogasuowornancss ; OunT: elroy tent aelcnecarats artnet 11,2302 
Pinnacle Mountain..............++-++.. 2 200 ssl Mount Alexandra).are) aecee sneer ee 11,2142 
Spray een si oe ee pe been ona NOt Oca 11,1742 
Mont Sainto-Anne.c0000000000000000001] 3625 | etmette Beale IIE) ae 
OnE SITAWLLEniCl ase e eee ae etter 7 2,569 Mount:Hectorsa ere eee eee 11, 148 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 
Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
fts ft. 
Alberta—concluded British Columbia—concluded 
Pocky, Eres conceded Seed Rocky, Moun tein ga nclided 
WATOUMIO LOA sire. chars atciak cle niavatareeeiaieisuae 11,06 OUNTYGOLGOn nee tee acie.csireccnete crs 10,346 
Mrountudith Cavell hi... ..o.0 eee sees 11,033 ‘Lhe: Presidentymomecses ceo one eae 10,297 
POUNCE VAL Give oe moire nela.cj0 Pe/Ds cole tnetiers 11,026 Odaray Mountain... 10,175 
PSREMOHOWI ent seco Lear, ccicacs iow ole 10,930 Mount Laussedat. 10,035 
Mount Wilson........ 10,700 MountiBurgesss acne ere eee ean cee 8,473 
oat Mountains enncee toon ae ee aoe 
MNT OLOMIAN 25... 2h ate olateievelovalevele sisveretes , 286 
Biffel Peake oo... ccc. 10,101 Yukon Territory 
PMMACIOAVMOUNUAIN: cic heels s <isisiots's weiels © 10, 062 : oe 
NFONT ERECT ClO teeieirc. s aiss oni cpt ction esis ts 9, 838 cheer eeagne 19.850 
Mhecthree Sisters... ..0 0... scencles ses 9,744 |I « LEMS o Soon bidaticcodn seognordaoad , 
: Mount St abliastyis. yo cee ac ceo 18,0084 
Mount) HMisenhower. ...0...0.s00eceesees 9,030 leai@antn INGE 17147 
SUISSE LEG BH Ye, Oe 8,380 King ney eis DER ges sae na pe 17.130 
British Columbia pean Sree ets tTAs le nie ca ole dea 10, 644 
OUnC=WOOd-PAeoce nicer eee ; 
+Mount) Vancouver sonore eee 15,7004 
Vancouver Island Ranges— ’ 
Mount Albert Edward................. 6, 868 yore oe Dees ee ee ee eee teen eee an 
NEOUNGIATTOWSIQIGN 25 ois oie vis ccc orsle's s 5,962 AAS. SoGonnGmoDe bo sarEGOONg ’ 
Ot Mouhtains— Mount Alverstone 14,5004 
Mount Waddington..................00. 13,260) sicorehur Peak. 14,258 
faiiilias Mountaina— Mount Augusta... 14,100 
*Mount BURIEWea Nene. cs .ria cdkey corals 15,3008 Mount Kennedy. . 13,905 
PMPOUNGNEVOOU A itnak cee ode eae eee 12,8603 Mount Strickland. 13,818 
Pein Mountains — , Mount Newton........ 13,811 
Mechs Masters Mount: Coolest ernie Aery aes ete 13,760 
Mout Bechie 8.956 Mount, Graigacs eae eee eee 13,250 
Storm Hill. oe i he 5300 Badham Mountaineers sede: sete cee 12,625 
Roiilanountaing— , pout eerine Ae chop Ria oat sc eit Siete 12,150 
RISD vac ee ee 11,023 OUNE SEALS Sec sicrclots crore wisles wiavetare ib ave 10,082 
Adamant Mountain. -.0.c..00.026.n00. 10,980 
Grands Mountain 4: oc idcsc ce aleceetes 10,842 Northwest Territories 
Iconoclast Mountain...............0+. 10,646 
NEONNUPIVORCIS io eee sick See heron nortan. 10,546 ||Arctic Islands— 
Rocky Mountains~ Baffin— 
MOANtPRODSOR ea ccr a rcinsisss Seccktisuaverarcberecene 12,972 Penny Lce! Caper weesite teraction etter 6,700 
Mount Clemenceau................2000: 12,001 Mout: Thule ssec.e cans screen: 6,200 
MonntrGroOUsir ci. Ato erte os cinsteeeee cle 11,686 Cockscomb Mountain...........0.... 5,300 
BTGUNIRSTY.COs ite,  oscyoxa Gente 6% 11,507 Barnes Ice Cap........ 3,700 
Resplendent Mountain 11,240 Knife Edge Mountain................ 2,490 
MEoung King: GOrge is. scsice 6 scoels sees 11,226 Banks— 
Consolation Mountain.................. 11,200 Dirham Heights awneeeeeee ose nee 2,400 
“UPLAT)L 8 (2) Nie Vel rah ig ns 11,160 evon— 
Whitehorn Mountain: ... 0.00. ..66000+ 11,130 Tee Capiias ce ie etcscarsisie les reer ee 6,300 
MMountwel uber wis mire eren Gl ern memeee 11,051 Ellesmere— 
Bienes Tosh Ol Gis. ot occ tanto: 10,945 Barbeau: Peale bs eee ce eee 8, 5405 
Mrount Mum Mery: sn. co5 sc lcee ets noe 10,918 Commonwealth Mountain............ 7,500 
ZHONG WEDS AR og a Ors Ona SRR On ea Cores 10,891 Mount: Jeffers sek eek sce aoe 6,500 
*Mount Ball. JOSE RO DOOte ante ane 10, B60. Mount Wood a dtatst arash eh, deb hice eee Rea 
OHNELGCUIRLO Nt Na ats cee ioe chcsicre nhs 10,843 ount’Cheops fis. ao cen eoioeoataes “ 
Bush) Mountains joi. Sen. ec osececie ce cee 10,770 Mackenzie King— 
Mount Sir Alexander................... 10,740 effing well Cragss..s.se ceca ee ieee 450 
Mrurchill Peaks vcconcins cece: 10,500 Victoria— 
NMoimntpstep hens ee msc womtae se veered © 10,495 Shaler: Mountainsins aeeieaes steersieeinteen 2,150 
Cathedral Mountain................006 10, 464 MountiBbumpus scores ee aneeer en tee 1,700 
_1 The summit of the Cypress Hills, with an elevation of 4,810 feet, is in Alberta. 2 Part of the Alberta- 
British Columbia boundary, 3 Part of the British Columbia—Alaska boundary. 4 Part of the Yukon- 


Alaska boundary. 


5 Highest point on the Canadian Arctic Islands. 


Section 2.—Geology 


The 1967 Canada Year Book, at pp. 19-32, carried a detailed article on “‘Geology and 
Economic Minerals of Canada”, which was prepared by W. D. McCartney of the Geological 


Survey of Canada. 


Subsequent editions of the Year Book carried an outline extracted 


from that article to which the reader is referred for general information on the geology of 
Canada, the latest appearing at pp. 17-23 of the 1970-71 edition. 
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Section 3.—Federal Government Surveying and Mapping* 


The needs for maps and surveys of Canada are met mainly by the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. Although not all Branches of this Department make sur- 
veys and compile maps, many of them are involved in such work either wholly or partly. 
They compile topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps, aeronautical charts and 
specialized maps showing electoral district boundaries, land use and other features. In 
carrying out these tasks, the Department is guided partly by long-range plans based on 
general national needs and partly by requests from other government agencies and private 
enterprise. Some types of maps and surveys are also produced by provincial and private 
agencies and, to avoid duplication, the Department co-ordinates its work with these bodies. 
Other types—such as aeronautical charts—are produced exclusively by the Department. 


The staff of the Department numbers about 2,700, half of whom are scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians. Each year, some 500 men are sent into the field to make surveys 
and to carry out research. Of the various Branches, the following are particularly con- 
cerned with surveying and mapping: Surveys and Mapping Branch (geodetic and topo- 
graphic surveys, legal surveys of Canada lands, geographical atlases, electoral maps and 
aeronautical charts); Geological Survey of Canada (geological features); and Earth Physics 
Branch (geophysical maps). 


Types of Surveys.—In the field of geodesy, the Geodetic Survey maintains a network 
of horizontal and vertical control points across Canada. Much of its present activity is 
centred on achieving greater density of control and closing gaps in Southern Canada. The 
ultimate goal is the establishment of at least one horizontal and vertical control point within 
10 miles of any point in established and economically important areas. During the 1970 
survey season, 32 field parties were involved in this activity. 


The Topographical Survey is proceeding with the compilation of topographical maps. 
The mapping of Canada at the scale of four miles to one inch is complete, this series will 
be revised and updated from time to time. On the scale of one mile to one and a quarter 
inches, 5,000 map sheets are available of a planned 13,150. Sheets published to date 
(August 1971) cover most of the settled areas of Canada and certain wilderness areas of 
interest because of resources or defence requirements. On the relatively large scale of one 
mile to two and a half inches, 800 maps are available, covering all major cities and their 
suburbs. Wide acceptance has been found for photomaps, a relatively new map-type made 
possible by advances in air photography and photogrammetry. The Topographical Survey 
relies mostly on aerial photography in mapping and does not send out field parties. 


The Legal Surveys Division is responsible for the technical management of legal sur- 
veys of land under federal jurisdiction, such as the northern Territories, national parks and 
Indian reserves. It also executes such surveys on behalf of administering departments, 
collaborates in the demarcation of provincial boundaries, prepares descriptions of electoral 
districts and generally provides land-surveying services to other departments. During 
the 1970 surveying season, this Division sent out 15 field parties. 


The Surveys and Mapping Branch is the major agency in Canada for the preparation 
of aeronautical charts showing airports, airways and radio and other aids necessary for air 
navigation. As a service to map-makers, prospectors, engineers, foresters, town planners 
and others interested in that field, the Department maintains a National Air Photo Library 
containing a collection of all air photographs taken by or for the Federal Government— 
about 3,445,000 black-and-white prints and 22,300 colour prints. During the course of a 
year, the Library may receive requests for as many as 1,000,000 copies of such prints. A 
western branch of the Library located in the Institute of Sedimentary and Petroleum 
Geology in Calgary has a stock of 594,000 black-and-white and 134 colour prints. 


On * Prepared by the Public Relations and Information Services, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
awe. 
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Geological surveys provide an inventory of the potential resources of Canada, aid in 
the discovery of mineral deposits, and assist in other aspects of the national economy in- 
fluenced by geological factors. Each year, over 100 parties are placed in the field. Large 
reconnaissance projects are mounted in the northern regions of the country, and more 
detailed investigations in the better-known southern areas. Geological maps are published 
either separately or, more commonly, as part of scientific papers. 


Both the Geological Survey and the Earth Physics Branch carry out geophysical sur- 
veys, resulting in maps showing such features as variations in terrestrial magnetism, gravity 
and seismology. The geophysicists of the Geological Survey are interested mainly in out- 
lining local magnetic variations indicative of mineral deposits, while those of the Earth 
Physics Branch map the earth’s total magnetic field. The Earth Physics Branch operates 
23 first-order and six second-order seismic observatories throughout Canada, whose records 
are used in compiling and updating an earthquake zoning map of Canada of interest to 
architects and engineers. A gravity map of Canada is also being published and updated. 


In the drafting and printing of the maps, highly advanced techniques for the automatic 
transfer of terrain features from air photos to drafting sheets and precise lithographing are 
combined to assure speedy processing of field data and the production of colourful, easily 
understood and relatively inexpensive maps for every type of user, from vacationer to 
town planner and from prospector to pilot. The Department operates a large modern 
plant to print the maps and charts compiled by its several Branches and by other govern- 
ment departments and agencies. The Surveys and Mapping Branch has a stock of 
22,200,000 maps from which it distributes about 4,000,000 annually. 


Section 4.—Archaeology 


The 1968 Year Book contains a special article on ‘Archaeology in Canada”, prepared 
by scientists of the National Museum of Man, National Museums of Canada. The article 
is a review of the study of Canadian prehistory and summarizes the interpretations made, 
up to the point of writing, of findings by scientists working in this discipline throughout 
the years. The 1969 and 1970-71 Year Books covered the archaeological work undertaken 
in Eastern, Western and Northern Canada by the National Museum of Man staff and 
contract-supported field work conducted during 1968 and 1969 and the following paragraphs 
outline the work undertaken in the same areas during 1970 and 1971. 


1970 


Archaeological Work in Eastern Canada.—J. V. Wright excavated the stratified 
Knechtel IT site on the Lake Huron shore of Bruce County, Ont. The five separate Archaic 
occupations range in time from 1000 B.C. to 1500 B.C. and the bone refuse from the site 
indicate that it functioned as a seasonal fishing station. The same archaeologist carried 
out a settlement pattern study of the Roebuck site located 50 miles south of Ottawa. Nine 
definite longhouses, ranging in length from 57 to 130 feet, were completely or partially 
exposed on this mid-sixteenth-century St. Lawrence Iroquois site. 


D. Sanger excavated a number of sites in the Passamaquoddy Bay region of New 
Brunswick. Sufficient information was gathered to trace the prehistory of the area with 
some accuracy back to 500 B.C. Closely related to culture change in the region are shore- 
line changes due to sea-level rise and coastal subsidence. Sixty ‘“Red Paint” burials were 
uncovered at the Cow Point site, Grand Lake, and, although very little bone survived the 
acid soil, nearly 400 stone tools buried with the dead were recovered from this 1500 B.C. 
burial site. 


R. Marois discovered five sites in the Lake Abitibi region of Quebec. Most of the 
sites appeared to be late and, indeed, a number produced European trade goods. The 
stone tools, however, exhibited little change through time and these late sites may represent 
a continuation of the Shield Archaic tradition. If this should be the case, a direct associa- 
tion between the Shield Archaic and Algonkian-speaking peoples will have been established. 
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Contract-supported work in Eastern Canada included the following: K. C. A. Dawson, 
Lakehead University, carried out excavations at the Martin Bird site in northern Ontario; 
H. Devereux, University of Calgary, excavated a site on Red Indian Lake in Newfoundland; 
J. Keenlyside, University of Calgary, conducted an archaeological survey along the east 
coast of New Brunswick from the Pokemouche River to the Miramichi River; U. Linnaemae, 
University of Calgary, conducted an archaeological survey of Placentia and Trinity bays, 
southeastern Newfoundland; B. Preston, Nova Scotia Museum, surveyed and excavated 
on the Shubenacadie River drainage in Nova Scotia; and A. Tyyska, University of Toronto, 
carried out salvage operations at various Iroquois sites in Ontario, 


Archaeological Work in Western Canada.—G. F. MacDonald collected approxi- 
mately 60,000 lb. of shell midden from a coastal site in northern British Columbia to be 
used in the reconstruction of a typical sbell midden planned for a new gallery in the National 
Museum of Man. The stratigraphic reconstruction, spanning 5,000 years of occupation 
of a Tsimshian winter village, will provide a backdrop for the exhibit on archaeological 
methods. The abandoned Haida villages of Ninstints, Kaisun and Chaatl were mapped 
at the same time. 


R. Wilmeth conducted a brief survey at Anahim Lake, the Dean River and Nimpo 
Lake in the British Columbia plateau. Additional historic Chilcotin and earlier sites were 
recorded. 


Contract-supported work in Western Canada included the following: K. Ames, Wash- 
ington State University, conducted archaeological excavations at the Hagwilget site in 
British Columbia; C. E. Borden, University of British Columbia, investigated an early 
pebble tool compler near Yale in British Columbia; P. F. Donahue, University of Wisconsin, 
investigated ecological and cultural changes resulting from the fur trade in west-central 
British Columbia through test excavations at Kluskus and Algatcho; R. Inglis, Trent 
University, carried out excavations of waterlogged sites at Prince Rupert Harbour in 
British Columbia; T. C. Losey, University of Alberta, carried out excavations at the Cormie 
Ranch site near Edmonton in Alberta; J. F. V. Millar, University of Saskatchewan, con- 
ducted an archaeological survey at Takla and Bear Lakes in the southern Omineca District 
of British Columbia: D. B. Penny, University of Manitoba, conducted a survey on the upper 
Winnipeg River in Manitoba; B. Reeves, University of Calgary, carried out salvage opera- 
tions at a buffalo jump near Calgary in Alberta; A. H. Stryd, University of Calgary, con- 
ducted housepit excavations in the vicinity of Lillooet in British Columbia; E. L. Syms, 
University of Alberta, conducted survey and testing in the Gainsborough Creek area of 
southwestern Manitoba; David Wyatt, University of Toronto, conducted archaeological 
excavations in the Nicola Valley of British Columbia. 


Archaeological Work in Northern Canada.—J. V. Wright carried out an archaeo- 
logical survey of the lower Back River—Lake Franklin area of northern Keewatin District 
in the Northwest Territories. Only late prehistoric and historic Eskimo remains were 
encountered and the farther the survey party moved into the interior the thinner became 
the evidence of human occupation. The total absence of Indian caribou hunter remains, 
so typical of the middle and southern Keewatin District, reinforces the hypothesis that the 
aforementioned groups stayed within range of the forest and exploited the barren lands 
only on a seasonal basis. 


R. J. McGhee conducted an archaeological survey in the Mackenzie delta area of the 
Northwest Territories. Major excavations were restricted to two sites; a nineteenth- 
century caribou hunting site and a twelfth-century whaling (beluga) site. The excavation 
of the stratified Kittegazuit site was continued and threw additional light on the culture 
history of the Mackenzie Eskimos. 


D. W. Clark undertook two archaeological survey eae One was a continuing 
reconnaissance of sites at the Batza Téna obsidian source area on the Koyukuk River of 
Alaska, This survey augmented the 1969 work by producing larger samples and a broader 
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range of materials which extend in time from the Palaeo-Indian period to the late prehistoric 
period. The other survey concentrated on the Anderson River and extended from Colville 
Lake to the Arctic Coast, District of Mackenzie, Northwest Territories. Most of the 40 
sites discovered were quite small and related to several cultural complexes. The most 
distinctive of these complexes belongs to the Arctic Small Tool tradition. 


R. E. Morlan conducted surveys on the Bell River, the Porcupine River, and the Old 
Crow River in northern Yukon Territory. Several sites were extensively excavated or 
tested and one stratified site contained sequential occupations of the historic Kutchin. 


Contract-supported work in Northern Canada included the following projects, all in 
the Northwest Territories: G. Fedirchuk, University of Calgary, carried out further excava- 
tions, survey and paleo-environmental studies in the Fisherman Lake Valley, southwestern 
Mackenzie District; B. C. Gordon, University of Calgary, conducted archaeological salvage 
in connection with oil exploration and development activities in the Mackenzie delta area; 
G. Wenzel, University of Manitoba, conducted an archaeological survey and excavation 
in the Chesterfield Inlet region of the District of Keewatin. 


Radiocarbon Program.—Sixty-six radiocarbon samples were received from staff 
and contractors and 68 were submitted to laboratories for dating. Results were received 
on 49 samples and descriptions of these were prepared for publication in the journal Radio- 
carbon. Pilot studies were also initiated in obsidian hydration-dating and neutron activa- 
tion analysis of trace elements, the latter in co-operation with Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited. 


1971 


Archaeological Work in Eastern Canada.—J. V. Wright, in co-operation with the 
Royal Ontario Museum, excavated the mid-fourteenth-century Nodwell site at Port Elgin 
in Ontario. The entire 2.1-acre ancestral Huron-Petun village was excavated. A double 
stockade surrounded the village, which contained 11 longhouses ranging from 42 to 140 
feet in length. Another house occurred immediately outside the palisade. Although the 
middens were destroyed by deep ploughing, more than one ton of artifactual and refuse was 
recovered from the more than 1,600 pits found inside the houses. 


R. Marois carried out a number of survey and excavation projects in Quebec. In 
co-operation with the Université du Québec 4 Trois-Riviétres, survey and excavations were 
conducted in the Lake Abitibiregion. Other projects included investigation of an Iroquoian 
site on the Saint-Maurice River near Trois-Rivitres and a brief survey made on Lac 
Dumoine with the co-operation of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


Contract-supported work in Eastern Canada included the following: L. Parent, 
Université de Montréal, excavated a site at Oka in Quebec; J. Lavoie, Université de Mon- 
tréal, surveyed along the Northumberland Strait of New Brunswick; A. Moehr, University 
of Toronto, undertook the administration of the Montreal River survey in northern Ontario ; 
J. N. Emerson, University of Toronto, undertook the administration of the re-excavation 
of the Donaldson site near Lake Huron in Ontario; W. Dunston, University of Manitoba, 
excavated a site at Howell’s Lake on the Albany River drainage in northern Ontario; 
B. Preston carried out a survey of the Shubenacadie drainage system in Nova Scotia. 


Archaeological Work in Western Canada.—G. F. MacDonald carried out three 
projects along the northwest coast of British Columbia. The lower Skeena River, between 
the Kitselas Canyon just above Terrace and the Khyex River in the Skeena estuary, was 
surveyed. Major excavations continued at a large Tsimshian village in Prince Rupert 
Harbour. The major feature excavated was the chief’s house, the largest structure in the 
village, measuring 45 by 45 feet. Two fortress sites on the Skeena River were also examined 
and a sizable mapping and excavation project was focused on the Kitselas Canyon fortress. 
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R. Wilmeth continued his survey and excavation program in the Anahim Lake area 
of British Columbia. A large circular pit house, approximately 2,000 years old, was ex- 
cavated. At the close of the season, Wilmeth served as technical supervisor in the recon- 
struction of an early historic Chilcotin winter lodge—a joint project of the Anahim Lake 
Community Association, the British Columbia 1971 Centennial Commission, and the 
National Museum of Man. 


J. V. Wright surveyed the north shore of Lake Athabasca. Major excavations took 
place on one site in Alberta and another site in Saskatchewan. Material along the western 
half of the north shore appears to relate to the Peace River Valley of Alberta whereas the 
eastern section of the north shore shows stronger relationships to the north and east. 


Contract-supported work in Western Canada included the following: G. F. Adams, 
University of Saskatchewan, excavated the Estuary and Prelate Gap buffalo jump and 
campsite in southwest Saskatchewan; L. Allaire, Yale University, mapped and conducted 
test excavations at three village sites in the Kitselas Canyon of British Columbia; W. J. 
Byrne, University of Calgary, carried out a salvage survey at the Suffield Military Base in 
Alberta; J. 8. Cybulski, University of California at Santa Barbara, undertook excavation 
of burial caves on the British Columbia coast at the request of the local band council; 
P. Donahue, University of Wisconsin, continued studies involving the impact of the fur 
trade on the Kluskuz region of British Columbia; I. G. Dyck, University of Alberta, began 
a study of Archaic-period settlement patterns in central Saskatchewan; C. T. Gonsalves, 
Manitoba Archaeological Society, conducted salvage archaeology on a number of sites in 
the Red River Valley of Manitoba; B. Reeves, University of Calgary, conducted a survey 
of the Bow River and salvage operations near Calgary in Alberta; A. H. Stryd, University 
of Alberta, excavated selected pit house sites near Lillooet in British Columbia; L. Symes, 
University of Alberta, carried out salvage archaeology in southwestern Manitoba. 


Archaeological Work in Northern Canada.—D. W. Clark carried out two projects. 
The first, done in collaboration with the Alaska Methodist University in Anchorage, 
Alaska, concentrated on two sites at the mouth of the Afognak River in the Kodiak region 
of Alaska. Data relating to early maritime cultures (2000 - 4000 B.C.) on the north Pacific 
coast was recovered and is of pertinence to the prehistory of the West Coast of Canada. 
The other project concentrated on the obsidian sources on the Koyukuk River of interior 
northwestern Alaska. This source of a desired flaking material has served as a focus for 
human exploitation for the past 11,000 years. 


R. E. Morlan, in response to announced plans for hydro-electric development in south- 
central Yukon Territory, undertook the survey of three of the four proposed reservoirs in 
the region. Only one of these three areas proved to be productive—the Aishihik River 
drainage which will require intensive salvage operations. 


Contract-supported work in Northern Canada included the following projects, all in 
the Northwest Territories: B. Gordon, University of Calgary, continued excavations on 
the Upper Thelon River, in the District of Mackenzie; J. Cinq-Mars, University of Wis- 
consin, carried out survey and excavation in the Yellow, Tate, Stewart and Carajou lakes 
region in the District of Mackenzie; J. V. F. Millar, University of Saskatchewan, conducted 
archaeological survey of the Liard River, southwestern Mackenzie District; P. Schlederman, 
University of Calgary, conducted survey and excavation in Cumberland Sound, Baffin 
Island, District of Franklin; G. Wenzel, University of Manitoba, carried out excavations 
at Chesterfield Inlet, District of Keewatin. 


Radiocarbon Program.—Toward the end of 1971, 50 radiocarbon samples received 
from staff and contractors had been processed and catalogued; 23 samples were submitted 
to laboratories for dating. The results were received on 39 samples including samples sub- 
mitted earlier. Forty-nine obsidian samples from both source localities and archaeological 
sites in British Columbia were subjected to neutron activation analysis and provided 
knowledge on the trade of obsidian between coastal and interior British Columbia. 
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Section 5.—Climate and Time Zones* 


Subsection 1.—Climate 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are similar to those in Europe and 
Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric latitudes. Because 
Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of the country loses more 
heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmospheric circulation com- 
pensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement of air from west to 
east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this “westerly zone”, pro- 
ducing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there prevails the fair 
weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of a large land mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either north 
-or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior area. 
On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a considerable 
modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more snow, 
and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of resorts 
along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect on the 
immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made more humid 
when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 


The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean January and July tem- 
perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1931 to 1960 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperature may be obtained in a similar manner. The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each station. 
Average dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 32°F or lower 
and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four-foot level in 
the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of an inch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in Table 8 are the sum of the total rainfall and one tenth of 
the total snowfall. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which 
at least one hundredth of an inch of rain or one tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


* Subsections 1 and 2 of this Section were prepared by the Atmospheric Environment Service, Toronto. A 
comprehensive study on The Climate of Canada, prepared by the (then) Canadian Meteorological Service, was 
earried in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic 
factors for 45 individual meteorological stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. 
A reprint is available from the above source giving the complete textual and tabular data. A special article on The 
Climate of the Canadian Arctic appears in the 1967 Year Book at pp. 55-74, an augmented reprint of which is also 
available from the Atmospheric Environment Service. 
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8.—Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
Freezing al 
District and Station Mean | Mean |Highest| Lowest Temperatures Total in ue of 
Tan J ae on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall Das 
i Y | Record | Record Forms)! ( All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 3 
in. in. 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
Bellowslesss. sate cee 13.5 49.1 73 —31 June 21 | Sept. 26 33.56 92.0 143 
Gander thie ea ee seen 20.8 62.3 96 —17 June’ 2 | Oct. 65 40.35 127.1 201 
St. Andrew’s............ 24.6 59.3 81 —l1 June 4 | Sept. 28 42.66 64.6 171 
Step OUNsesance ie aren eet 59.7 93 —21 | June 6] Oct. 9 60.98 149.7 207 
Labrador— 
Wartwrivhtern a. acceso: Te DDT 97 —36 | June 23 | Sept. 7 38.15 183.1 179 
Goose ae sieetenscicare ae conn 2:2 61.4 100 —38 | June 5} Sept. 16 82.93 157.6 173 
Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 19.6 65.6 98 —23 May 12 | Oct. 17 43.49 105.0 166 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal........ 25.5 65.3 91 —17 May 12 | Oct. 10 45.61 75.8 154 
IEDRa ee os ascnect oe 26.0 65.3 99 —21 | May 1] Oct. 28 54.39 70.9 156 
Sydney sake sce ce 24.3 64.9 98 —25 May 24 | Oct. 15 51.37 95.5 176 
WATINOUG ae ihice icles Qhav 61.9 86 —12 May 2 | Oct. 24 50.00 81.7 158 
New Brunswick— 
Chatham sas ema 14.8 66.7 102 —43 | May 22 | Sept. 26 39.18 99.6 154 
Grand Wallsin ceniccie 10.6 65.0 98 —46 May 26 | Sept. 22 40.50 108.1 104 
AT onctoneeneeeneea ad. ate. 17.8 65.6 99 —36 May 24 | Sept. 23 40.96 108.6 155 
fStebisirie felsvii oon ea eowa oe 19.5 63.0 94 —34 May 16 | Sept. 30 53.57 ular! 156 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
HIOKG © ALIMNO asec tee —11.0 53,3 90 —52 June 24} Aug. 27 16.47 69.5 146 
Inoucdjouac (Port 
IFEArrIsOn).. soe ee —13.0 48.0 86 —57 July 11] Aug. 30 15.51 64.5 134 
Nitchequon.:...........| —9/1 56.7 90 —57 | June 11 | Sept. 12 29.64 108.4 194 
Schefferville............ —9.4 55.1 88 —59 June 19} Aug. 31 29.40 134.5 185 
Sout hern— 
Bagotvilles, ics asce.< sone 3.5 64.2 96 —46 May 27 | Sept. 19 37.67 127.0 175 
Montreali tac setass caatiee 16.3 70.8 97 —31 Apr. 25 | Oct. 21 41.19 98.6 167 
Pointe au Pére.......... 12.5 59.3 90 —33 May 16 | Sept. 30 32.78 110.7 154 
GG) Sie0), SBp ae er en eeee 11.3 66.7 97 —34 May -7 >| Oct.) Jt 41.67 119.8 158 
Sept Les. Mol 59.6 90 —46 May 31 | Sept. 15 42.39 164.3 142 
Sherbrooke............. 15.2 68.2 98 —42 | May 13 | Sept. 26 39.15 95.0 174 
Ontario— 
Northern— 
Kapuskasing............ —0.1 63.2 101 —53 | June 10] Sept. 5 33.78 123.0 184 
Sioux Lookout.......... —0.4 65.7 103 —5l May 28 | Sept. 19 27.59 85.5 167 
WhinderBayrcs cs ...s. ier 63.5 104 —42 June 11] Sept. 8 29.40 84.6 144 
LOUb ARKO o> ances ole =11.0 60.7 96 —54 June 10 | Sept. 16 23.89 78.0 157 
Southern— 
HONGON Oe nen ant ates 22.9 69.6 106 —27 May 15 | Oct. 6 37.19 12.0 164 
OLGA Wao nc acies wos oe 12.6 69.2 102 —38 May 13 | Sept. 28 33.55 86.1 152 
Parry soundesme = a.cse. 16.3 67.5 100 —42 May 11] Oct. 4 39.12 17 159 
Toronto Prisha afumoudahis ale 25.0 71.5 105 —27 May 9] Oct. 4 30.56 54.9 137 
LEYS Efe) erin yh Reve ea eee PAs 71.8 101 —15 | Apr. 30] Oct. 18 32.61 38.0 137 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba— 
Chiree hail ewe eee —17.5 53.6 96 —57 June 25 | Sept. 12 15.99 69.1 143 
MU OS PAS atisete so ciac scree ake —7.0 64.8 100 —57 May 30 | Sept. 20 17.76 54.7 127 
Winnipeg ante rrn 6 tts. or 0.1 68.3 108 —654 May 26 | Sept. 19 20.35 61.3 125 
Saskatchewan— 
PUOPINAE raise se at awe 1.6 66.7 111 —58 May 29 | Sept. 14 15.53 43.0 115 
Saskatoon RPA LarbabAWareee 1.0 66.6 104 —58 May 27 | Sept. 7 13.86 43.2 105 
Sidi) CULLeNte. chine ae 8.9 66.9 107 —654 May 30 | Sept. 22 15.27 44,4 114 
Alberta— : 
Beaverlodge............ 7.4 60.2 98 —54 | May 23 | Sept. 8 17.91 68.1 127 
Calearyi ira. vans dnciets 14.2 62.0 97 —49 | May 27 | Sept. 11 17.44 58.5 116 
HGIMONbON ere cece: 6.6 63.1 99 —57 | May 27 | Sept. 19 18.64 53.8 121 
Medicine Hat........... L221 69.1 108 —51 | May 14 | Sept. 20 14,29 48.7 93 


1Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 
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8.—Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 


—concluded 
TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of x 
ds Highest] L Teac Total Num 
District and Station ighest| Lowest emperatures ota 5 
ee ee on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall fe of 
: Y | Record | Record |-———-————_ Forms) AL 
Last in | First in A 
Spring | Autumn orms) 
in. in. 
British Columbia— 
Pacific Coast and 
Coastal Valleys— 
Mstevan Poimt.....2.s.> 40.4 56.6 84 7 | Apr. 3} Nov. 15 115.39 10.7 201 
GANG ATA* ye... Seneca 37.1 54.4 78 6 | Apr. 1] Nov. 28 66.39 24.3 252 
PENCE RUPeLb ... Sours e101 35.2 56.2 90 —12 | Apr. 20} Nov. 6 94.41 32.7 230 
VTICOUV Cl cies. o1e:0 «1s Seton 37.2 63.8 95 0 Apr. 2 | Oct. 28 41,12 17.8 159 
WAG Hola ee eee 39.4 60.1 97 4 | Feb, 28 | Dec. 8 27.41 11.5 143 
Southern Interior— 
GUACIErM eae. eas ents 1355 57.9 98 —32 | June 10] Sept. 8 57.10 370.2 192 
Pkamloops, sea actest) oo 21.4 69.6 103 —38 May 4 | Sept. 26 9.71 32.5 87 
BRENT ICLOU pee taste ele: slee are 27.4 68.4 105 —16 | May 10 | Sept. 29 12.08 25.5 101 
EINCEGON Se cclcrew sce ate 17.9 63.4 107 —49 | June 4 | Sept. 13 14.17 58.5 117 
Central Interior— 
Barkerville. ff. 3....0..- 15.4 54.4 96 —52 | June 29] Aug. 16 45.25 226.1 185 
IMGRrid Gwe. src sneer 16.0 60.5 100 —50 June 14 | Aug. 26 21.31 84.3 127 
prince George. s.creje f0:60-+ 11.6 58.9 102 —58 | June 13 | Aug. 24 24.67 79.6 162 
SHIN TA AG ESE Be soace atic tae 14.9 57.5 99 —48 | June 23} Aug. 19 20.27 73.3 157 
Northern Interior— 
ENG URES Fonte eone aeces 8.6 53.5 87 —58 | June 71! Sept. 2 10.95 43.4 87 
Dease Lake.... = a3 Sdel 93 —60 | July 11] Aug. 16 15.25 65.8 143 
Fort Nelson..... A 62.2 98 —61 May 25 | Sept. 3 17.13 67.7 125 
HOrt ote JOWN, wc. sce: 2 61.1 92 —65 May 19 | Sept. 8 17.42 76.0 131 
Smith River. ...4.0246.% 4 57.3 92 —74 | June 24] Aug. 11 18.28 79.9 147 
Yukon Territory— 

EAWSOM tess an rea iae eae —17.6 59.8 95 —73 | June 1 | Aug. 23 12.67 49.9 115 
Cita) ORs eee nea —18.5 57.0 89 —81 June 15 | Aug. 8 14.07 53.2 114 
Watson Lake............ —11.5 59.1 93 —74 | May 29 | Sept. 2 16.98 82.5 149 
WiDitChOrse ems. cecrene = —0.6 57.5 91 —69 | June 3} Aug. 30 10.05 45.6 116 

Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope........ —22.0 60.5 95 —79 | June 11] Aug. 8 10.52 46.3 97 
Hort Simpson =). ..c.o.s0. —15.8 62.0 97 —69 | June 2] Aug. 31 12.92 47.9 118 
Tay River: so.0320 sacs s —12.2 59.8 96 —62 | June 8 | Sept. 11 12.59 53.3 99 
Barrens— 
Baker Wakes... s0. 000% —27.2 51.3 82 —58 June 27 |} Aug. 28 8.21 229 95 
@hesterfield a. f..c0.0¢ 0.0 —24.8 47.9 86 —60 | June 28 | Sept. 7 10.96 46.5 98 
Moppermine re) pace —19.4 48.7 90 —58 | June 26} Aug. 20 9,22 44,3 114 
Arctic Archipelago— 
(Ghy ere arcrye.s eiaelss Neds —16.6 40.6 a —50 | July 13] July 18 8.07 bie 87 
HUT OK Ae aie crccctie a s's)ere:s —34.0 42.4 67 —64 | June 25] Aug. 5 2.40 14.0 48 
Erobisher Bay. ...< +s. —15.7 46.2 76 —50 | June 26 | Aug. 30 14.99 80.5 129 
WOM deB ayant. occur Ss a. —28.4 38.8 60 —65 | July 12! July 18 Sala 18.7 74 
PRESOLULES cecretee-cctesieie 6 —26.3 40.3 | 65 —62 | July 11] July 20 5.36 28.8 95 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 


Subsection 2.—Atmospheric Environment Service 


The Atmospheric Environment Service is 2 main component of the newly formed 
federal Department of the Environment. Its functions include those that have been 
carried out for many years by the Canadian Meteorological Service which, in effect, has 
been transferred under a new title from the Ministry of Transport to the new Department. 
The Service intends to involve itself further in research into atmospheric processes affecting 
the environment and in the practical application of this knowledge. The services, which 
are provided to meet civil requirements throughout Canada, are largely organized on a re- 
gional basis with offices located at Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal 
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and Moncton. Each region operates several categories of offices with assigned levels of 
responsibility for the provision of weather services. Main weather offices are located at 
major centres across Canada. Each serves an area about the size of a large province, 
providing weather services to the general public and additional specialized services to 
groups and agencies concerned with aviation, water resources, forestry, agriculture, road 
and rail transportation, construction and marine activities. Headquarters of the Service 
is located in a new building at 4905 Dufferin St., Toronto. 


Because weather services are designed to meet the special needs of each group, they 
are as varied as the functions of the consumers. In general, they fall into about three 
categories. First, current data representing the latest observations of the local weather 
taken at official observing sites across the country are made available and meet many of 
the needs of both the public and the economy. Hourly readings of temperature, humidity, 
cloud cover, precipitation and wind speed and direction are of interest to some, are of concern 
to others and, at times, are vital to such activities as aviation, flood forecasting, shipping, 
snow removal and recreation. Daily values of temperature extremes and precipitation 
amounts are likewise of use to others. 


Secondly, short-range and medium-range forecasts are provided for certain areas and 
for specific locations, such as aerodromes, canals, fruit and vegetable growing areas and 
large urban centres. The forecasts for the general public are issued by the main weather 
offices and are distributed across Canada by relay to the radio and TV stations and to the 
press, and by commercial communication channels. 


A third service has to do with technical applications using historical and statistical 
weather data. All observed weather data are processed and stored to provide a historical 
record of the Canadian climate. These data are analysed, quality-controlled and published 
in a variety of forms and may be applied to the special problems of agriculture, forestry, 
water resources, and to other areas of Canadian activity. Advisory services are available at 
most weather offices so that each inquirer may receive the information needed in the form 
best suited to his needs; services of meteorological specialists are available at Toronto 
Headquarters and at some weather offices. Special analytical projects are undertaken 
requiring computer analysis of archived data to provide advice to industry, science and 
government. Although forecasts are issued only at the main weather offices, secondary 
weather offices staffed by trained presentation technicians are supplied with sufficient in- 
formation via the meteorological communication network to enable them to meet a wide 
range of localized inquiry. Requests for services at a number of secondary offices are such 
that a professional meteorologist is on staff to provide consultation-type service. 


There are now 11 main weather offices and 43 secondary weather offices in the weather 
service system. In addition, local meteorological services are available from Canadian 
Forces Weather Offices at Department of National Defence bases across the country. 


A developing trend in the organization of meteorological services is the establishment of 
a Scientific Support Services group within Regional Meteorological Offices, which is capable 
of examining in detail meteorological influences on the activities of major sectors of the 
economy and of developing specialized services that might be required, taking into account 
the geographical and topographical features of the area concerned. For example, in British 
Columbia, mutually beneficial co-ordination and co-operation have resulted in arrangements 
between provincial authorities and the Regional Office in Vancouver for programs of con- 
siderable provincial importance, including the establishment of rain and snow gauge net- 
works for hydrology studies, support for the Columbia River control system, provision of 
forest fire danger and slash-burning forecasts, and the provision of a frost-warning service 
for the fruit growing areas of the interior. 


Weather Observing Stations.—Several networks of weather observing stations 
provide the information that forms the basis for the forecasts and advisory service and 
for the climatological and technical services referred to above. In June 1971, official 
meteorological observations were taken and recorded at 2,460 weather reporting stations 
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in Canada. There are several classes of stations, ranging from 280 first order reporting 
stations, mainly at aerodromes, where hourly observations of all aspects of the weather are 
recorded, to the 2,000 co-operative observing stations where volunteer observers make daily 
observations of rainfall, snowfall and temperature. Although there are vast areas of the 
country where the weather observing stations are several hundred miles apart, the weather 
in the settled parts of the country is recorded hourly at first order reporting stations every 
100 miles or so and daily at co-operative climatological stations about 25 miles apart. 


Some first order weather stations do not report hourly but make complete weather 
observations every six hours. All hourly and six-hourly reports prepared in a special 
number code are relayed almost instantaneously by the meteorological communications 
network to all weather offices across the country and are dispatched at high speed to other 
countries requiring Canadian observations. At the end of the month, all weather observing 
stations send their official observation report forms to a regional collection office, from which 
they are sent to Headquarters for final quality control, processing and publication. These 
data become part of the climatological archives and serve as a permanent record of Cana- 
dian weather. The observing personnel at most of these stations are either employees of the 
Service or are Canadian Forces personnel, and the remainder are employed by the Ministry 
of Transport or are individuals working under contract or through a co-operative arrange- 
ment by which various transportation and communication companies take observations 
in return for special services. 


The new Atmospheric Environment Service 
Building in Toronto. Here, using highly 
sophisticated computer capabilities and 
the large banks of data collected through 
a vast weather observing network, the 
meteorologist is able to provide the 
climatic information demanded by a 
weather-sensitive population. 
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Twice daily, at 36 locations throughout the country, upper air observations are made 
from ground level to altitudes up to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature and humid- 
ity measurements are made automatically by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and this information is relayed by a system of radio signals to ground receiving 
stations. The wind directions and speeds aloft are determined by measuring the drift 
of the balloon and attached radiosonde instruments using radar or radio direction equip- 
ment. The upper air observations, like those of the surface weather, are distributed rapidly 
to weather offices, and at the end of the month summary report forms are sent to Head- 
quarters where the data are quality-controlled, processed, published and archived. 


There are more than 2,000 climatological observing stations in Canada where observers 
record the precipitation and temperature extremes and send their climatological reports 
on monthly data sheets to Regional Data Collection Centres and then to Headquarters. 
Most of the observers serve on a voluntary basis and willingly spend several hours a month 
on this useful hobby. In addition, many governmental and industrial organizations have 
incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work program of selected employees. 
The number of weather observing stations has been growing at an average rate of more than 
100 a year for the past decade, and thus a steadily increasing historical record of Canadian 
weather is available to assist Canadians in all economic pursuits. These data are frequently 
used in investigations of agricultural potential and irrigation, hydro-electric, industrial and 
other problems of a wide variety. 


Meteorological Communications.—The meteorological communications system 
is the lifeline that provides the flow of information essential to a reliable weather information 
service. Since weather conditions are constantly changing, the value of reports of weather 
observations falls off rapidly and the time between the taking of the observation and its 
relay to the public or use in a forecast must be kept as short as possible. Fora country the 
size of Canada with many sparsely settled areas, rapid communication presents difficult 
problems and requires unique solutions. 


Weather offices and weather stations are linked coast-to-coast by land-line teletype 
and, in remote northern areas, by radio or radio teletype. The land-line teletype circuits 
are leased from commercial wire companies and operated by the Atmospheric Environment 
Service; most of the radio circuits are operated by the Telecommunications and Electronics 
Branch of the Ministry of Transport. Relay of all weather data is controlled by a centrally 
located computer in Toronto. 


In addition to the foregoing, two long-line weather facsimile networks transmit informa- 
tion in the form of weather charts, from central forecast offices to weather offices from 
coast to coast and into the northern and ocean areas by radio facsimile. Icebreakers and 
other ships equipped with receivers thus have the latest weather charts regularly available 
for guidance in their operations. 


The Atmospheric Environment Service operates 37,000 airline miles of teletype circuit 
serving 378 stations with 569 facility connections, and the meteorological facsimile system 
serves 100 stations equipped with 132 connections and uses 19,225 miles of network circuits. 


Specialized Services.—Although weather services are organized on a regional basis, 
certain specialized services can be most economically provided from a central location. 
Such a service is the ice reconnaissance and forecasting program to support marine activity 
in ice-congested waters: the program is directed from Toronto and the Ice Forecast Centre 
is located in Halifax. Specially equipped aircraft are used in the aerial phase of the program 
and ice charts can be passed from the aircraft directly to icebreakers via radio facsimile. 
Other phases of the program are the provision of valuable supplemental data from ship- 
board ice observers assigned to eight Canadian Coast Guard icebreakers, and the operation 
of 120 ice reporting shore stations and 60 weekly reporting stations where ice thickness is 
measured. Forecast ice charts are also dispatched via facsimile circuits and mailed to a 
wide variety of personnel and organizations having need of this information. 
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Providing another specialized service, the Climatology Division at the Atmospheric 
Environment Service Headquarters in Toronto, using the unique capabilities of a computer 
and large banks of weather data which have been quality-controlled and stored so that they 
are available for rapid access by computer, is able to provide statistical material of a highly 
sophisticated nature. These computer-produced climatological data allow the full range 
of relevant historic weather information to be applied to an increasingly wide variety of 
problems in which human, economic and physical activities and their weather-sensitive 
factors are being examined. In addition, hydrometeorological specialists are responsible 
for meteorological studies in support of water resources activities involving the rivers, 
reservoirs and lakes of Canada. Such studies include the provision of criteria for the proper 
design and operation of water-control structures, techniques for use in lake level, river flow 
and flood forecasting, and assistance in water supply and pollution investigations. 

The scientific and technical orientation of modern life have evolved, in part, because 
people are unwilling to accept the apparent vagaries of weather—the unexpected occurrence 
of frost, flood, blizzard and storms at sea—without applying scientific and technical knowl- 
edge toward an understanding of the weather as a major environmental influence. People 
wish to be forewarned so that precautions can be taken and hardships mitigated. They 
are able to establish and successfully operate warning and protective procedures employing 
emergency systems and backup facilities, and to direct or adjust operations to save life 
and protect property from high wind, extreme cold, frost, flood and storm. 


Research and Development.—The extent to which modern meteorological science 
can aid in providing better services has been only partially explored. At the Service 
Headquarters in Toronto, research and development work is a continuing activity with 
changing priorities as a constant search is made for better forecasting techniques and 
for improvements in the day-to-day meteorological services. Current research in this 
field is discussed in some detail in Chapter VIII on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


World Meteorology.—Canada has always co-operated with other nations in the 
exchange of weather data and other important matters relating to international meteo- 
rology. A major area of international co-operation is with the United States Weather 
Bureau which is now a part of Environmental Science Services Administration (ESSA). 
The two national meteorological organizations exchange data freely. Co-operative arrange- 
ments are also made for the use by Canada of data processed by the large ESSA computer 
facilities in Washington. Other agreements cover the marine forecasting program on the 
Great Lakes relating to standardization of methods of ship observations, criteria for issuing 
weather warnings and other similar matters. 


The air that circles the earth is an international resource. Research studies of the 
atmosphere and the prediction of weather elements require global surface and upper air 
observation networks, the international exchange of data via modern high-speed com- 
munications links, and the broadscale processing of data by computers. 


World meteorology is highly organized on a global basis through the World Meteo- 
rological Organization (WMO) with headquarters in Geneva and a participating member- 
ship of 132 states and territories. Canada is an active member of this world organization 
and fully supports its many goals. A major portion of the WMO technical program is now 
devoted to the World Weather Watch (WWW)—a worldwide plan for upgrading and 
modernizing meteorological observing networks and national weather services. 


The unprecedented opportunities afforded by the development of earth-orbiting meteo- 
rological satellites and the availability of high-speed electronic computers are being exam- 
ined in depth and both developed and developing countries are co-operating fully so that 
all member states of the WMO will derive full benefits from modern technology and, in turn, 
will have improved meteorological services. 
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Subsection 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


The rotation of the earth on its axis was considered at one time to be entirely uniform 
and the unit of time, which is the second, was defined as 1/86400 of the mean solar day. 
Improvements in clocks and in the methods of making astronomical observations demon- 
strated conclusively that there are irregularities in earth rotation too large to be neglected. 
So, in 1957 the International Committee on Weights and Measures defined the second in 
terms of the annual motion of the earth about the sun, called ephemeris time. Also in 
1957 the first caesium atomic clock was calibrated with respect to ephemeris time, but not 
until 1968 was the caesium second adopted as the international standard. The second 
today is defined as 9,192,631,770 cycles of a transition of the caesium atom. 


Atomic timekeepers, with a precision of a millionth of a second a day, control Canada’s 
time service. The same is true of CHU (3330 kHz, 7335 kHz, 14670 kHz), the continuous 
broadcast of Canadian time which contains a bilingual voice announcement of time each 
minute. 


Standard Time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone ideally extending over 
one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° of longitude apart. In practice, the zone boundaries are quite irregular for 
geographic and political reasons. Universal Time (UT) is the time of the zone centred 
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on the zero meridian through Greenwich. Each of the other time zones is a definite number 
of hours ahead of or behind UT to a total cf 12 hours, at which limit the international date 
line runs roughly north-south through the mid-Pacific. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland Standard Time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind UT and the most westerly Yukon (west) Standard 
Time, nine hours behind UT. In between, from east to west, the remaining zones are 
called Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain, Pacific and Yukon (east). Yukon (east) and 
Pacific Standard in effect constitute a single zone. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Time in Canada has been considered a 
matter of provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. Each of the provinces and the North- 
west Territories has enacted laws governing the standard time to be used within its bound- 
aries. These laws determine the location of the time zone boundaries. Lines cf com- 
munication, however, have sometimes caused communities near the boundary of a time zone 
to adopt the time of the adjacent zone, and in most cases these changes are acknowledged 
by amendments to provincial legislation. During the two World Wars, there were federal 
enactments concerning time but these were of temporary duration. In 1941 the Dominion 
Observatory time was declared the time to be used for official purposes in Canada. 


Daylight Saving Time—Although Daylight Saving Time had been urged in many 
quarters before World War I, its first use in Canada came as a federal war measure in 1918. 
Today most of the provinces have legislation controlling the provincial or municipal adop- 
tion (or rejection) of Daylight Saving Time; in the other provinces the authority is left 
to the municipalities. By general agreement, Daylight Saving, where it is observed, is in 
force for six months from the last Sunday in April to the last Sunday in October. 


Section 6.—Public Lands 


Subsection 1.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


The total area of Canada and the areas of the individual provinces and territories are 
classified by tenure in Table 9. All lands, with the exception of those privately owned or in 
process of alienation, are Crown lands under the jurisdiction of either the federal or the 
provincial governments. In the table, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained from Federal 
Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government sources. 


9.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1971 


Item Nfld. 1A Bal N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown.................. 6,830 2,051 15,670 15,347 43, 500 45, 156 
2. Federal Crown lands other thannational parks, 
Indian reserves and settlements and forest 
SxpeLUNeNntiSbAulONS jee nce. jarsie cavejare< tote hares 174 5 60 354 4612 426 
RMN EUG LOU EL PALS crear cot eace ngs csstcrete oineiere ete aie siesers 803 7 514 170 257 737 
4. Indian reserves and settlements.............. — 3 42 59 283 2,478 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ _ — — 35 7 40 
6. Provincial or territorial lands other than pro- 
vincial parks and provincial forests......... 148, 154 105 5,116 11,228 468, 874 357, 851 
Ero vincial Haris. . Si eheiadcck -. sect? cern ole 107 4 23 83 75,000 5,894 
amerOVANCiAl fOreetSicn.: 5. eo) escuee Males ene 117 i) — 1,078 6,478 = 
Wotalsy-mece: ccscsee ccna ee 156,185 2,184 21, 425 28,354 | 594,860 412,582 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 56. 
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§.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1971—concluded 


Yee 
Item Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown..............0.65 55,8743! 106,137 99,841 20,777 93 411,276 
2. Federal Crown lands other than national parks, 
Indian reserves and settlements and forest 


expermment stations 2....cesmmeces cect ares 221 130 437 300 |1,507,559 4) 1,510,127 
SoMNANONAl DALEKS a5. setae eres eee e ne piece 1,148 1,496 20,6925 1,821 3, 6506 31,295 
4, Indian reserves and settlements.............. 827 2,170 2,534 1,340 — 9,736 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ 26 — 23 — 12 143 
6. Provincial or territorial lands other than pro- 

vincial parks and provincial forests......... 184,299 19,922 120, 134 234,372 6657|| 1,550,720 
(OME TOVINCIAl PALS ge oes aston aaa Sie aati 3,190 1,821 2,307 10,134 — 98,613 
SEE LOVANGIM LT OLS US ations ip oseaicisisiua et oak cerca 5,415 | 120,024 9, 267 97,511 — 239, 899 

MD OLAIS arts ot cates Pacaincnmnae deer 251,000 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 |1,511,979 || 3,851,809 

! Includes leased land, which is, however, a minor portion of the total. 2 Includes Gatineau Park (137.5 

sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal jurisdiction but are not technically 
national parks. 3 Includes 2,656 sq. miles of Crown land under lease. «Includes 952,849 sq. miles 

set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but which are 
not regarded as national parks. 5 Includes that part of Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,650 sq. miles), 
6 That part of Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 7 Federal Crown lands transferred to the administration of the 


Yukon and Northwest Territories encompassing established communities. 


Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the Federal 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
ordnance and admiralty lands, national parks and national historic parks and sites, forest 
experiment stations, experimental farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all public lands 
held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various purposes connected 
with federal administration (see Table 9). These lands are administered under the Terri- 
torial Lands Act (RSC 1970, c. T-6) and the Public Lands Grants Act (RSC 1970, c. P-29). 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon Territory where only 93 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned and 665 sq. miles are under the administration of the Territorial Governments. 
(See paragraph two of the item below.) 


Provincial and Territorial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace 
River Block) have been administered since Confederation by the provincial governments. 
In 1930, the Federal Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural re- 
sources of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to 
the respective governments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of Newfoundland, 
except those administered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands 
under the Terms of Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in the Province of Prince Edward 
Island has been alienated except 133 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. 


The transfer by the Federal Government of significant areas of land within and imme- 
diately surrounding established communities in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon 
Territory to the administration of the respective Territorial Governments began in Sep- 
tember 1970. In that year, four such transfers were completed, three in the Northwest 
Territories and one in the Yukon: land encompassing the city of Yellowknife (about 220 
sq. miles), the town of Inuvik (about 95 sq. miles) and the communities of Rae-Frank 
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Channel—Calzo (about 110 sq. miles) in the Northwest Territories, and the city of White- 
horse (about 240 sq. miles) in the Yukon Territory, a total of about 665 sq. miles. Similar 
transfers will be completed during the next four years. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
governments. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter XX VI, under 
“Lands and Land Settlement’’.) 


Subsection 2.—National Parks 


Canada’s national parks are the result of the Federal Government’s efforts to preserve 
natural areas of outstanding scenic and biological interest for the benefit of the public. 
The national park concept, which began with the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park in the United States in 1872, was soon afterwards applied in Canada. In 1885, the 
Canadian Government reserved from private ownership the hot mineral springs of Sulphur 
Mountain in what is now Banff National Park. Two years later, this 10-sq.-mile reserve 
was extended to 200 sq. miles and named Rocky Mountains Park, the first federal park in 
Canada. In the same year, Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park, the first provincial park, 
was established by the Ontario Government to protect the public’s right to view the great 
natural wonder of Niagara Falls. Two land reserves in southern British Columbia— Yoho 
and Glacier—were made by the Federal Government in 1886, a reserve of 54 sq. miles in 
the Waterton Lakes area of southern Alberta in 1895, and an area of 5,000 sq. miles around 
Jasper, Alberta, in 1907. These four reserves, all in the western mountain ranges, together 
with Rocky Mountains Park, formed the nucleus of the national park system after the 
Dominion Forest Reserves and Parks Act was passed by Parliament in May 1911. Con- 
currently, a distinct National Parks Branch was created in the Federal Government to 
protect, administer and develop the parks. 


By 1930, nine more national parks had been established. Three of these were in 
Ontario and consisted of federally owned Crown land or land held in trust for Indians. 
One in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba were former federal forest reserves. Wood 
Buffalo National Park, a 17,300-sq.-mile area straddling the Alberta—Northwest Territories 
border, was established as a refuge for the largest surviving herd of wood buffalo in North 
America. Elk Island National Park near Edmonton was also established as a preserve for 
buffalo, and Mount Revelstoke and Kootenay National Parks, scenic areas in southern 
British Columbia, were established by agreement between the Federal and British Columbia 
Governments. 


The parks added to the system since 1930 were set up with the co-operation of provincial 
governments which made lands available for national park purposes. All public lands 
suitable for national parks are now under the administration of provincial and territorial 
governments and a new national park usually is established by Act of Parliament after 
the land for it has been acquired by the provincial government and transferred, together 
with all its natural resources, to the Federal Government. 


National parks are now under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and are administered by the National and Historic Parks Branch 
under the National Parks Act, 1930 (RSC 1970, c. N-13) and various park regulations. 
The purpose of the parks and the objectives of their management are set out in the Act, 
which dedicates the parks to the people of Canada for their “benefit, education and en- 
joyment”’ and states that they are to be maintained and used so as to leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 


An important step in the evolution of national park administration was taken when 
all policies concerring the parks were reviewed, amended and consolidated in a statement 
that was approved by the Federal Government and announced in the House of Commons 
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on Sept. 18, 1964. Following are the main points of this policy statement, which will guide 
administration and provide objectives for planning and development. 


(1) National parks are established to preserve for all time the most outstanding and unique 
natural features of Canada for the benefit, education and enjoyment of Canadians as part 
of their natural heritage. They are dedicated forever to one use—to serve as sanctuaries 
of nature for rest, relaxation and enjoyment. No exploitation of resources for any other 
purpose is permitted. All development must contribute to public enjoyment and conser- 
vation of the parks in a natural condition. 


(2 


Ww 


Zoning will be used to guide development and to preserve park values. Visitor services will 
be grouped generally into visitor service centres, a definition that applies to existing town 
sites. 


(3 


Ve 


National parks cannot meet every recreational need; the most appropriate uses are those 
involving enjoyment of nature and activities and experiences related to the natural scene. 


(4) The Federal Government assumes the cost of administration and protection in the parks 
and provides basic facilities for public use, such as roads, trails, campgrounds, picnic areas, 
nature interpretation and utilities. Other facilities beyond basic requirements, such as 
hotels, motels, restaurants, gas stations, stores and other special services, are provided by 
private enterprise. 


(5) Park residents and businesses should be in the same economic position as those cperating 
outside the national parks and this principle governs the approach to charges, rentals and 
fees. The users of special services such as swimming pools, marinas, golf courses and fully 
serviced campgrounds should pay the operation and maintenance costs of these publicly 
operated facilities. In general, permanent and seasonal residents should be limited to 
persons providing basic services to the park community. 


(6) All decisions affecting public development and the activities of private enterprise must be 
governed by the national interest as expressed by the National Parks Act. 


In addition to the national parks, which preserve natural features, national historic 
parks and sites commemorate events of national importance and preserve historic land- 
marks or objects of historic, prehistoric or scientific interest that are of national importance. 


Early historic parks were created in 1917 and 1918 and, by 1971, there were 51 major 
national historic parks and sites and some 600 plaques commemorating personages or events 
across the country. A site is declared of national historical significance by the Minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada, an advisory board whnse members represent all provinces. 
In 1967, a National Historic Sites policy statement was approved by the Board, accepted by 
the Minister and tabled in the House of Commons for the information of Parliament. One 
of the main points of that policy statement recognized the need for a comprehensive long- 
range historic sites program, establishing proper thematic and regional priorities. 


The national parks and national historic parks and sites are administered by a director, 
three assistant directors and three regional directors who are responsible for operations in 
the Western Region, the Central Region (Ontario and Quebec) and the Atlantic Region. 
Each regional director consults with the representatives of the staff components of the 
Branch—Financial and Management, Personnel, National Parks Service, National Historic 
Sites Service, and Program Co-ordination and Property Management. A resident super- 
intendent manages each park and has the assistance of a staff of park wardens who protect 
the park and its natural features and enforce park regulations; park naturalists who explain 
the park to visitors and offer various educational services; and other administrative, main- 
tenance, and visitor service personnel. 


Each park is being developed to yield the recreational potential for which it is suited. 
A program was initiated in 1970 to encourage national, provincial and local associations 
and private citizens to express their views at special public hearings on development plans 
for specific parks. Sightseeing, camping, fishing, hiking, photography and pature study 
are the most popular forms of recreation common to the 19 parks now accessible to the 
public. There are campgrounds in almost every park; daily charges are $1.50, $2.00 or 
$2.50 a day, depending on the services provided. Motor vehicles may enter parks in the 
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Twenty major “wild" rivers in 
the Yukon Territory were under 
study in the summer of 1971 to 
gain knowledge of _ their 
natural values and recreational 
potential. This project of the 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development was carried out 
by university students who 
travelled the waterways by 
canoe. 


Atlantic Provinces free of charge but an admission fee, varying from 25 cents for a single 
entry to $5 for an annual licence good for all parks, is payable on entering all parks in 
Western Canada and Point Pelee National Park in Ontario. 


In order to accommodate the increasing number of visitors to Canada’s national parks 
and to include representative and rare examples of the Canadian landscape, Canada’s na- 
tional parks system has, in the past few years, expanded:more than at any other time in 
its history. In addition to the parks listed and described in Table 19, two areas in the 
Northwest Territories have been reserved for study as a basis for planning future national 
parks—a, 2,860-sq.-mile area around Fort Reliance on the East Arm of Great Slave Lake 
and an 870-sq.-mile area along the South Nahanni River. The major national historic 
parks and sites are listed and described in Table 11. 
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10.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 
Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks 

PL GUT ANOVE Ge re socice oe On Bonavista Bay, New-| 1957 153.0 |Maritime area, rocky headlands and for- 
foundland, 160 miles ests, salt and freshwater sport fishing. 
north of St. John’s. Serviced campgrounds and cabin accom- 

modation. 

GrogMomoe eos osce5 On western coast of New-| 1970 650.0 |Coastal area rugged in nature with section 
foundland, about 50 of Long Range Mountains, fiord-like 
miles northwest of Cor- lakes, forests and waterfalls. Good fish- 
ner Brook. ing. Temporary campgrounds and other 

facilities operational by 1972. 

Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince] 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of Gulf of 

Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Motel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and semi-serviced camp- 
grounds. 

Cape Breton Highlands.|Northern part of Cape} 1936 367.0 |Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountain- 
Breton Island, N.S. ous background. Fine seascapes. Re- 

creational opportunities. Hotel and 
cabin accommodation. Serviced and 
semi-serviced campgrounds. 

Kejmakijikco.euccs In south-central Nova| 1969 147.2 |Inland park with many lakes and rivers, 
Scotia, about 40 miles Hiking, canoeing, semi-serviced camp- 
northwest of Liverpool grounds, swimming, interpretation pro- 
and 50 miles southeast of gram, picnic areas. Park contains his- 
Digby. toric Micmac Indian petroglyphs (rock 

carvings). Accessible by highway. 

Buin ye ars ere lsloetareite On Bay of Fundy between| 1948 79.5 |Delightful recreational area. Forested 
Moncton and Saint John region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
in New Brunswick. Cabin accommodation. Serviced and 

semi-serviced campgrounds. Summer 
recreation. 

Kouchibouguac......... On northern section of] 1969 90.0 |Maritime park with 153-mile sweep of off- 
Northumberland Strait, shore sandbars offering excellent boating 
about 55 miles north of and fishing. Good fishing in many 
Moncton, N.B. streams, rivers, lakes and ocean waters. 

Temporary campgrounds and other facil- 
ities. 

Horillon g sumiet enaece se Occupies most of Forillon} 1970 92.0 |Coastal area with rugged cliffs and rolling, 
Peninsula which juts forested inland areas. Development re- 
from Quebec’s Gaspé flects area’s natural history and its 
Peninsula into St. Law- colourful human background. Temporary 
rence Gulf, visitor facilities, including campgrounds. 

WaeManriciosncch cise. In central Quebec near| 1970 165.0 |Heavily wooded section of Laurentian 
Trois-Riviéres. Mountains containing many lakes with 

excellent fishing. Temporary visitor 
facilities. 

Georgian Bay Islands..|In Georgian Bay, near] 1929 5.3 |Recreational and camping area. Unusual 
Honey Harbour, Ont. geological formations on Flowerpot Is- 

land. Accessible by boat from nearby 
mainland points. Serviced and semi- 
serviced campgrounds on Beausoleil Is- 
land. Picnic areas. 

Point, Pelee: 06h... On Lake Erie near Leam-| 1918 6.0 |Wildlife sanctuary. Remarkable beaches, 
ington in southwestern marsh area, southern flora, nature trail. 
Ontario. Staging ground for migratory birds. 

Accessible by highway. Serviced camp- 
grounds. 

St. Lawrence Islands.../In St. Lawrence River| 1914 1.2 |Mainland area and 17 islands among the 


between Brockville and 
Kingston, Ont. 


Thousand Islands. Recreational and 
camping area. Accessible hy boat from 
nearby mainland points along provincial 
highway. Serviced campgrounds. 
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10.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- 
lished 
National Parks— 
continued 
PICS KW fis sia c's cisicine sine On north shore of Lake} 1971 
Superior near Marathon 
and 150 air miles from 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba,| 1929 
west of Lake Manitoba. 
Prinee.Albert.......... Central Saskatchewan,| 1927 
north of Prince Albert. 
iSUNTUGt 23. eee Western Alberta, on east} 1885 
slope of Rockies, 65 
miles from Calgary. 
PUOESLANG e052 sciccees « |Central Alberta, near Ed-| 1913 
monton, 
DESI CE As orevare a)ecs ose» 01s,0°0:058 Western Alberta, on east} 1907 
slope of Rockies, 235 
miles from Edmonton. 
Waterton Lakes........ SouthernAlberta,adjoining| 1895 
Glacier Park in Montana, 
U.S.A. 
CIE@OC ash eee Southeastern British Co-] 1886 
lumbia on summit of the 
Selkirk Range. 
PROOLCNA Var sc sle ccs Southeastern British Co-| 1920 
lumbia on west slope of 
Rockies. 
Mount Revelstoke...... Southeastern British Co-| 1914 
lumbia, on west slope of 
Selkirks, 
YO) 5557" 8 a Eastern British Columbia,} 1886 


on west slope of Rockies. 


Area 


sq. miles 


725.0 


1,148.0 


1,496.0 


2,564.0 


75.0 


4,200.0 


203.0 


521.0 


543.0 


100.0 


507.0 


Characteristics 


A newly created and still undeveloped park 
forming part of the Precambrian Shield. 
Wilderness area, including 50 miles of 
rugged lake shore, swift-flowing rivers 
and streams and many lakes. 


Wildlife sanctuary on summit of escarp- 
ment. Fine lakes. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and semi-serviced campgrounds. 
Summer recreation. Skiing in winter. 


Forested region dotted with lakes and in- 
terlaced with streams. Summer recrea- 
tional area. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 
viced and semi-serviced campgrounds. 


Magnificent scenic mountain area; noted 
resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral 
hot springs. Summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
and semi-serviced campgrounds. 


Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popu- 
lar summer recreational area, Aeces- 
sible by highway. Cabin accommoda- 
tion and serviced campgrounds. 


Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
tuary. Majestic peaks, icefields, beauti- 
ful lakes and noted resort, Jasper. Mineral 
hot springs. Summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
and semi-serviced campgrounds. 


Canadian section, Waterton—Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountainous area 
with spectacular peaks and beautiful 
lakes. Accessible by highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
and semi-serviced campgrounds. 


Superb alpine region, towering peaks, gla- 
ciers and forests. Climbing, skiing, 
camping. Accessible by Trans-Canada 
Highway and railway. Visitor accom- 
modation. Semi-serviced campgrounds. 


Includes Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and semi-serviced camp- 
grounds, 


Rolling mountain-top plateau with colour- 
ful alpine meadows and mountain lakes. 
Championship ski runs and ski jump in 
winter. Campgrounds. 


Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
fullakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse Val- 
leys. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and lodge accommodation. Ser- 
viced and semi-serviced campgrounds. 
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10.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—concluded 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks— 
concluded 

Pacitiosimeoneaaed die On western coast of Van-| 1970 150.0 |Coastal environment area with sandy 
couver Island, B.C., near beaches, numerous islands, rain forests, 
communities of Tofino] - lakes and the historic Lifesaving Trail. 
and Ucluelet. Swimming, fishing and surfing. Camp- 

grounds. 

WioocdtB uftalot emus. cui Partly in Alberta and| 1922 17,300 |Immense region of forests and open plains. 
partly in Northwest Ter- Alta., Mainly a wildlife sanctuary. Home of 
ritories, between Atha- 13,650 | largest remaining herds of plains bison 
basea and Slave Rivers. N.W.T., | and wood bison on the North American 

8,650 | Continent. Accessible from Fort Smith, 


dNiavViedlee 


11.— Location, Year Established and Characteristics of National Historic Parks and Sites 


ional lal es toe yee 


Castle silica meee: © 
Hort ATONCrSt. aa accecek 


Fortress of Louisbourg.... 


Alexander Graham Bell... 


GLANCED HON. Cyr er. eters ances 


Morea GG OUD baceteecstsleiersre 
Prince of Wales Martello 

4 BXON (cy ORES le ear ae ee 
Port Royal Habitation... . 


Fort Beauséjour........... 


Fort Gaspéreau......... ae 


Carleton Martello Tower. 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Characteristics 
lished ; 

St<John’s! Ntldisce ges cs -ee 1956 Site of 1762 battle between French and British 
and of many fortifications. Marconi made 
first transatlantic wireless transmission here 
in 1901. 

Placentias Nfldi...0..s.¢c <n. 1968 Ruins of harbour fortifications begun by the 
French about 1664. Interpretation centre, 

Prince Edward Island, near} 1967 Remaining earthworks of British fort built after 

Rocky Point. 1758. 
Cape Breton Island, N.S., 1940 Walled town built by French 1720-45 and de- 
25 miles from Sydney. molished by British 1759. Being partially 
reconstructed. 
Annapolis Royal, N.S....... 1917 Site of French fort first built about 1695-1708, 
finally captured and occupied by British in 
1710. Museum and well-preserved earth- 
works. 
BaddeCk Ni Sannseiteren vient 1969 Museum containing mechanical and documen- 
tary records of research by the inventor. 
Grsnduere Neste scsei ee 1961 Commemorates the story of the Acadians and 
the New England Planters. Museum. 
balifaxie Ni Sion ciate nian cone 1956 |Fortress constructed in 1820s and in 1850s. 
Museum. 
HalitaxcuN Sor ee see 1969 Perimeter harbour defence installations in use 
from 1798 to 1945. 
IB RSID cll tis ee ee 1951 Martello tower built by British, 1796-98. 
Port Royal, N.S., eight 1940 Reconstruction of ‘‘Habitation’’, first fort built 
miles from Annapolis in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 
Royal. 

New Brunswick, near Sack-| 1926 |Site of French fort erected in mid-1700s. Mu- 
ville. seum, . 

Near Port Elgin, N.S....... 1923 Site of 1751 French fort. 

an castenniNebirecsscaecatee 1924 Harbour defence built during War of 1812. 

St. Andrews, N.B........... 1938 ~|Built during War of 1812. 


St. Andrews Blockhouse. . 
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11.—Location, Year Established and Characteristics of National Historic Parks and Sites 


—concluded 
Year 

Park Location Estab- Characteristics 
lished 

Cartier-Brébeuf Park..... Quebec Quek nase ree 1969 Possible wintering site of Jacques Cartier, 1535- 
36. 

Quebec City Walls........ @usbect@uerey ces cee ene Fortifications built by British in 1820s against 
feared American attack. 

National Battlefields Park|Quebec, Que................ Landscaped park on site of 1759 Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham. 

ort@bambly..... +... Chambly Quesada 1940 |Fort built by the English in 1709-11. Museum. 

Coteau-du-Lac............ Coteau-du-Lac, Que......... 1929 |Site of fort built in 1779. 

PROUEICNNOK cise sikejecce es He site Noix, Que., near St. 1940 |Fort built by the French in 1759. 

a 

Laurier House............ Ville-des-Laurentides, Que. . 1941 Period restoration relating to early life of the 
famous Canadian Prime Minister. 

Bellevue House........... Kangstons @nt.emmeererast 1964 |House lived in by Sir John A. Macdonald, first 
Prime Minister of Canada, about 1848. 

Hortrvialden. oi. ..-.0...+- Ambherstburg, Ont........... 1940 |Site of defence post built in 1797-99. Museum. 

Fort Wellington........... PrescottaOnitaac lene eae aes 1940 |Military garrison 1812-66. 

Brock Monument.......... Queenston Heights, Ont..... 1 Monument commemorating British Major- 

: General Isaac Brock, killed during the 1812 
Battle of Queenston Heights. 

HONG G CONE oy5 seo <s.c.0c0.0. ce os Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont... 1 Reconstruction of British fortification built 
in 1797-1801. 

RVOOUSICE: a2 «ject csiaedeas KitchenersiOnt 5. fesecie ces 1954 |Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, former Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

Fort Prince of Wales....... Northern Manitoba, near] 1940 |Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control of 

Churchill. Hudson Bay for England. 
Lower Fort Garry......... Manitoba, 20 miles north of 1951 Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s Bay 
Winnipeg. Company between 1831 and 1839. 

Batoche... ...... Sete thee cis Near Duck Lake, Sask..... 1954 |Site of final battle of Northwest Rebellion, 
1885. 

REOTAVV AS Hla. <t-oclortit cities: <s Merry flath Saskia. csades. 1926 |Royal North West Mounted Police post estab- 
lished in 1875 in Cypress Hills Indian ter- 
ritory. 

Fort Battleford........... Saskatchewan, four miles} 1951 |North West Mounted Police post built in 1876. 

south of North Battleford. Museum. 

Rocky Mountain House....)Rocky Mountain House, 1970 |Trailer interpreting the history of this im- 

Alta. portant fur trade post site. 

Mont Wangley. i s.scs00e on Hortijangleyaib<Caenee cc 1958 /|Partially restored trading post founded 1850. 
Colony of British Columbia proclaimed here 
1858, 

EVOCN G28. Mocs aa aiteehs Wancouvers.b.Craasee ste 1954 |Royal Canadian Mounted Police schooner, first 
vessel to navigate the northwest passage 
from west to east (1940-42); exhibited at the 
Vancouver Maritime Museum. 

HortRodd Hill.......<... IDE Xe (URN N AB Oncnacencanees 1962 Extensive nineteenth century stone and concrete 
coastal fortifications. 

BBO Oliva des o.oo... | DAWSON, YeLaderesasse x: 1969 |Centre of the Klondike Gold Rush, includes 


S.S. Keno and Palace Grand Theatre. 


1 Acquired by the Federal Government from the Niagara Parks Commission in 1969. 
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Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s national parks and national historic 
parks and sites is the growing numbers of visitors as shown in Table 12. 


12.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-71 


Park 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
No. No. No. No. No. 
National Parks 

ABerranN Ovsiersenvochtc cacieittetcnctsacine erates 179,647 292,798 247, 338 307, 939 353,013 
Prince Hdward Island. :..4.04.00...-<0: 1,130,773 769,970 1,345,799 1,288,350 2,093,992 
Cape Breton Highlands................ 851,653 810,651 689,973 729,797 787,600 
FRONT ATI Uo ercioticstetae at coteaiaieaieeetonrete arte ie 58,751 104,195 125, 228 
1 di ha ode pee ae eae eCG on baaceectoncee 753,310 518,249 632,092 632,194 659, 137 
Georgian Bay Islands................:: 10, 438 14,927 24,706 38,786 41,398 
d Roba hiwl et eR ae iG Aidt, SAROO BSP OOe Orme 726, 035 715,046 744,113 675,905 639,742 
St. wawrence Islands... i)... 0.00008. 00: 122,304 149, 580 102, 830 150,758 108, 346 
Riding Mlountainesecee scicesene eae 738,724 dolehen 759, 967 793,072 755,210 
nia COA Orch ways a/artvc aris versie tn yey eee 146, 624 156, 864 137, 928 138,394 142,369 
1SLoimb hades: ee alee aes SAE PA ore 2,044, 5387 2,050,735 2,147,425 2,346,030 2,300, 732 
Pilkeban dine te te omhinncear wniceete ae 204, 286 232,286 277,925 308, 604 302,018 
URSIN Yo) ct nc, nee ain ere TOT EE OR ICRC ICON: 595, 164 652,186 834, 748 1,135, 558 1,317,637 
Werther bon duals actor wccsatou eistar sieve veeternc 487,589 503, 729 516,112 472,850 524, 539 
EVIAG Ons an kateanacacadddaxann fan taadere 917, 264 885 , 947 871,672 898 , 654 857,748 
ECO OLEDAY: command cde re cdtetesete eaagatnete 722,743 684,519 637, 589 852,677 858, 645 
Mount Revelstoke. ...ccncesec ar oevecce 872, 367 894, 286 913,671 887 , 822 884, 869 
BV OO Syn aen ee oictene aie Sia Vere Salerro ep an 864, 454 855, 224 912,940 867,516 855,011 

WOO CBEST LOI rsdea crate evete a celork are etotar eens we as Ms oe a 
Totals, National Parks........ 11,367,912 10,918, 169 11,855,579 12,629,101 13, 607, 234 

National Historic Parks and Sites! 
arate) RS HUE cae Ae de Oo a See ae 396, 762 602,074 340,352 458, 838 562, 760 
Castleveilliae a snesignee ance een Senne at ah 7,965 17,568 12,306 
Montes Derst. So sosteyi cs nce cee sicieke 26,076 33,618 50,595 52,281 50, 423 
HortressiOf WOUISHOULE:......+ cae snc e 193, 127 194, 653 194,373 225,706 306,721 
OnE vA Oveee pe MAL co rosttacainete t alcfoarne 74,428 68, 783 78, 264 64,592 77,598 
Alexander Graham Bell................ 121,804 108, 351 137,841 124,274 126, 454 
(Cogito ll Gl Ne sh, Ao SaREee eric SARC IOI 73,192 54,975 75,668 66,927 76, 228 
HalitareCibacdel py oeseecre each aceon 328, 386 533, 152 664,375 754,716 708,124 
WorlkRedoubthcp acute ecient te she at eee 22,585 
Prince of Wales Martello Tower........ iis 17,779 20,207 22,141 25,075 
Bort Royal Habitation. sec. eee cae seer ec 46, 458 39,504 54,459 54,980 60,427 
Mortse Canis 6] OUnE ashen <slacesek siteee eee 53, 299 59, 094 70,160 77,155 105, 066 
Carleton Martello Tower..............- 43,984 44,443 50, 836 51,163 54,670 
Hort Cliamb lyse. senee anaemia een 132,700 123,046 123,874 120,994 120,696 
CWoteaticd ieWacwn Ant ocunecen aioiteees ies eae 15,005 26,119 19,729 
Hortelenn Or tind nar Metin cee miter 29,995 39,616 46, 331 49,358 43,578 
Warrier sElOusGcah 52 cnet creniocauaerttean 7,872 9,312 10,934 9,718 12,152 
Bellevuesriousenms vase ecoseticus oe ee 6 29,052 18, 937 22,760 29,192 
Wortestal cd ery poten micmorecnneo yee 64,025 68, 432 73,270 66, 032 65, 804 
HOrtayVelling toms. anaes serekeslatin soca 60, 495 76,799 58, 880 70,036 91,583 
Brock Monument oe ar 31,472 
Orbe COPE © Se bre dyzryvatnacran cers ee oe alee dp et 113,750 
WO OGSICO xe arrrcertaiat toes slocioiacin sete entre 14,309 16,158 15,765 18, 820 20,280 
ortpermnce ol Walestearnnetlsc astute 526 242 669 228 2,419 
VowertortiGarryu amin cesar te 107,303 132,620 137, 368 175, 822 246, 649 
HBAG ORME He mercer tan. siaisicts Moe lancueclere 9,580 12,994 13,336 13, 404 15,564 
Orb aVViGls ica aiorsrci Maya srake sivas icles’. bis Sas 16,313 
Hort att lerorGeseie case tees elders 43,111 42, 803 43,431 46, 468 47,622 
Kontuliancle ye pceiactmters iments lini 133, 237 123, 204 122,394 130,128 102,710 
Ort ercOG Guiles eee ae xen eae 58,810 79,051 106, 422 109, 594 90,946 
Da weomGibyupilseecrnas vam tren octet 12,849 9,083 9,523 10,070 27,108 
Totals, National Histcric Parks 

and Sites. Seek 2,032,328 2,518,788 2,541, 234 2,839, 892 3,286, 004 
Grand Totals............... 13, 400, 240 13, 436, 957 14,396,813 15, 468, 993 16,893, 238 


1 Sites for which visitor data are available, 
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Gatineau Park.—In addition to the national parks described in Table 10, a 138-sq.- 
mile recreation area known as Gatineau Park is being developed north of the cities of Ottawa 
and Hull. Although not designated as a national park, this area is being developed by the 
Federal Government as part of the National Capital Region and is under the care of the 
National Capital Commission. It is a wilderness area of great potential, extending north- 
ward from Hull for 35 miles. It now has 25 miles of parkway, magnificent lookouts, lakes, 
fishing streams, beaches, picnic areas, camping sites and walking trails and is already one 
of the finest recreation areas in Canada, enjoyed by well over 1,750,000 visitors each year. 
A master plan for its further development is under way. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set, 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


Newfoundland.—Altogether, 3,098 sq. miles of wilderness, reservations and park- 
lands in Newfoundland are administered by provincial government agencies. All but 
240 sq. miles of that area are in two wilderness reserves designated as protected habitat for 
caribou and are administered by the Wildlife Division of the Department of Mines, Agricul- 
ture and Resources. The 240 sq. miles of developed and reserved public parkland are under 
the jurisdiction of the Provincial Parks Service of the Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. Of that area, 198 sq. miles are in 28 undeveloped park reservations and the re- 
maining 42 sq. miles are in 36 provincial parks. Operation of these parks is directed 
toward the preservation of natural environment and most of them are located in wilderness 
areas, developed only for picnicking and camping. Regulations prohibit hunting and 
logging but sport fishing is permitted. Use of the parks by campers continues to increase 
each year. In 1970 it amounted to a total of 148,132 camp and trailer days, almost 22 p.c. 
more than in 1969. 


Prince Edward Island.—Twenty areas have been developed as provincial parks 
including Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land on the Trans-Canada Highway be- 
tween Charlottetown and Borden, which is an excellent picnic site and campground with its 
hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over the West River and the sur- 
rounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, is of historic interest 
in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the shoreline where 
Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park and Golf Course, comprising 296 acres at 
Roseneath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell 
River; Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 22 acres at Kildare Beach four miles from Alberton, 
is of historic significance as the place where Jacques Cartier first landed on Prince Edward 
Island; Green Park, 45 acres on the Trout River, is an attractive combination of land, 
trees and water and is also of interest as a historic shipbuilding centre; Cabot Park at 
Malpeque, named in honour of the famous explorer, John Cabot, is a 54-acre area with 
beautiful sandy beaches and an interesting museum; and several small parks have been 
developed or are under development. A fee of $3.50 is charged for serviced tent and trailer 
sites and of $2.50 for unserviced sites. ‘The parks are maintained by the Department of 
Tourist Development. 


Nova Scotia.—A provincial park system is under development in Nova Scotia by the 
Department of Lands and Forests, which will include a network of picnic parks accessible 
from major highways for day use and a series of camping parks for overnight visitors. The 
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need is also recognized for acquisition and development of provincial beaches, particularly 
along the warm waters of Northumberland Strait. The major camping parks in use at 
the end of 1970 included Whycocomagh Park overlooking Bras d’Or Lake in Cape Breton; 
Laurie and Porter’s Lake Parks near Halifax; Caribou and Tatamagouche Parks on Nor- 
thumberland Strait; Wentworth Park in the Wentworth Valley; Smiley Park in the Annapolis 
Valley; Islands Park on the south shore; Mira River Park between Sydney and Louisbourg; 
Battery Park at St. Peters canal; Valleyview Park overlooking the Annapolis Valley; Ellen- 
wood Lake Park in the southwest near Yarmouth; Five Islands Park overlooking Minas 
Basin; Saltsprings Park in Pictou County; and Boylston Park between Boylston and Guys- 
borough. Several other camping parks and picnic parks were in process of development. 

The policy of the Department is to provide good basic facilities, leaving scope for 
private enterprise to offer more sophisticated items such as showers, etc. Use of the picnic 
parks is free but there is a nightly charge of $1.50 in camping parks. Concessions are not 
permitted under present policy. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick provincial park system, which is administered 
by the Department of Tourism, includes 22 recreational parks ranging in size from 25 to 
1,400 acres, 24 picnicground parks, 11 campground parks, six beach parks, a marine park 
and a resource park. Most of the park sites are located in rural areas, fairly evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the province, and are adjacent to or easily accessible from main trunk 
roads. All parks contain tables, some form of toilet facility and a potable water supply but 
more elaborate facilities are available in the larger parks. A vehicle fee is charged at some 
parks and a daily camping fee of $2 to $2.50 is in effect at 25 of the larger parks. The 
Department also maintains a wildlife park at Woolastook near Fredericton where various 
species of wildlife to be found in the province are displayed. 

In 1970, more than 3,500,000 persons visited the provincial parks, 170,000 of them 
campers; 75 p.c. of the campers using park sites came from outside the province. 

A five-year federal-provincial (ARDA) program of expansion and improvement of 
park and campground facilities in the province was recently completed; this included the 
development of approximately 1,000 tent and trailer sites, accommodation for day-use of 
beaches, forest and wildlife recreation areas, scenic lookouts, etc., land purchase, and 
provision of special facilities where warranted by intensity of use, such as boats, ramps, 
docks, canteens and playgrounds. A new program is being negotiated. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has set aside an exceedingly large proportion of its 
territory as parks for the purpose of conserving the natural resources and providing areas for 
open-air recreation. Its major parks extend over almost 75,000 sq. miles, which amounts 
to about 13 p.c. of the area of the province and, excluding James Bay Park, covers nearly 
20 p.c. of the forest area south of the 52nd parallel. 

Tn all, there are 30 major parks, the oldest of which are Mont Tremblant Park dating 
back to 1894 and Laurentide Park to 1895. Mont Tremblant Park, an area of 990 sq. miles, 
is located 80 miles north of Montreal and is situated within one of the most extensively 
used summer and winter recreational areas of the province. The first concern in the estab- 
lishment of Laurentide Park, an area of 4,059 sq. miles lying 30 miles north of Quebec City, 
was the conservation of the caribou, then in danger of dying out. Unfortunately, the pro- 
tection afforded was not sufficient to preserve these animals but they have recently been 
re-introduced into the park area with more success. Gaspé Park, an area of 498 sq. miles, 
was established in 1937, also for the purpose of protecting the caribou and there a herd can 
now be found on Mont Albert. La Vérendrye Park, a 5,257-sq.-mile wilderness area 140 
miles northwest of Montreal, was created in 1939 as the Mont Laurier-Senneterre Highway 
Fish and Game Reserve and was renamed in 1950 to honour the illustrious Canadian ex- 
plorer, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de La Vérendrye, who discovered the Rocky 
Mountains. Mont Orford Park, a smaller area of 15 sq. miles west of Sherbrooke in the 
Eastern Townships, was established in 1938 and has become a highly specialized regional 
recreation area, devoted principally to camping. 
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Since then, more than 20 parks have been created:— 


Name and Year Established Area Name and Year Established Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Pos oe. SBOE see OO ; ae Causapscal| (1964)... c 2 ces. ete eee 146 
ibougamau (1946)............-. DP : 
Port Daniel (1948)..... 0.0.1... 25 Pouce: ei ith) ae oe 
Mistassini (1948). .........0000ee0e 13,123 DES Nano eee , 
Shickshocke (1949).........0.0.00 316 Upper St. Maurice Valley (1965).. 6,673 
Rapa wan(LO50)ce ta scicitocmcee sts. 1,090 lease (UNO)s 55 andcoestancaoose 292 
C@hicoutimii(l959) ccc cen 678 Pontiacs (log a) teases mites cee 538 
pecies ere Tee Sdonncec ANSO0GC0C eoiere Chute St. Philippe (1967)........ 46 
SSIMLCA NL OGL )etataratcreusiernjeteiotacoisiaeieacre 8, C 
Baie Comeau-Hauterive (1961).... 2,170 Denne t Ce) acai aot) ae 
: F Forestville (1968)... 503 
(Fimouskin(d962))s «eee aa vioelre crete ate 299 : 
Wiataner(1002) Meret acim ee. 417 Mastigouche (1971).. . 708 
ue aunice: (L963) emeate ee meee: 617 YORE COM) ares cnocononoasonehor 215 
Labrieville (1964)............00088 165 Teabelle (971) cscznie« «tet cteisemenee 366 


Perhaps the most popular activity in Quebec parks is fishing and the three new parks 
that came into use in 1971—Mastigouche, Joliette and Labelle—were established for the 
purpose of giving more anglers access to many lakes and rivers in proximity to large urban 
centres. Papineau Park, which was established in 1965, was also made accessible to a 
larger public. To assist in the greater use of these facilities, a system has been set up 
whereby anglers may make reservations to fish for one day only by telephoning the park 

_reception centre at least 48 hours in advance. Reservations are accepted in the order in 
which they are made, without discrimination. The Quebec Government years ago set 
aside a number of rivers as fishing reserves for public use, particularly for salmon fishing. 
They include the St. Jean, Petite Cascapédia, Matapédia, Ste. Anne, Cap Chat and Matane 
Rivers in the Gaspé area, the Moisie and Laval Rivers along the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence, and the Petit Saguenay, a tributary of the Saguenay River. 


Hunting is generally prohibited in the parks but a controlled moose hunt, authorized 
as a wildlife-management technique, has been permitted for Quebec residents only in 
Laurentide, La Vérendrye, Matane, Portneuf, St. Maurice and Upper St. Maurice Valley 
Parks. Hunting is also permitted in Rimouski Park under certain conditions. 


The Parks Branch of the Department of Tourism, Fish and Game has recently added 
to the number of campsites in the province to meet the growing popularity of that form of 
recreation, supplementing the network of privately operated sites. In the eastern portion 
of the province, provincial campsites are located at Carleton, Port Daniel, Moisie, Mont 
St. Pierre, Percé and Trois Pistoles. Camping areas closer to Quebec City include St. 
Alexandre (Kamouraska), Montmagny, St. Jean (ile d’Orléans), Stoneham, Villeneuve, 
Vincennes (Beaumont), St. Camille (Bellechasse) and St. Joseph de Beauce. Those in the 
general area of Montreal are Mont Orford, des Voltigeurs (Drummondville), Waterloo, Cote 
Ste. Catherine, Paul Sauvé (Oka), Dollard des Ormeaux, Pointe des Cascades, Coteau 
Landing and Ste. Véronique. 


In a number of parks, trails have been marked and facilities set up for the use of snow- 
mobile enthusiasts, enabling them to enjoy in safety the natural beauty of the surroundings. 
Such facilities are provided in the winter season at Rimouski, Laurentide, Chibougamau, 
St. Maurice, Mont Tremblant and Dollard des Ormeaux Parks and at Paul Sauvé Park at 
Oka and Darwin Falls at Rawdon. 


Another winter sport that is gaining in popularity is cross-country skiing. This is less 
expensive than down-hill skiing and has become a favourite sport for families and groups of 
friends. Ski trails have been laid out in a few parks, particularly in the Mercier Camp area 
of Laurentide Park where a heated relay station is available for skiers and for snowshoers, 
who have also become quite numerous in recent years. The cross-country trails are well 
marked and are of various lengths and degrees of difficulty so as to suit the skills of beginners 
and experts alike. 
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Ontario.—In 1970 there were 108 provincial parks available for public use in Ontario 
and several new parks were in process of development; 78 other areas, comprising 1,937 sq. 
miles, were held in reserve for future development. ‘The total area of the Ontario provin- 
cial park system was about 16,000 sq. miles. The parklands are administered by the Parks 
and Recreation Areas Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests. 

The seven largest parks—Polar Bear, Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior, Missinaibi, 
Killarney and Sibley—together have an area of about 12,725 sq. miles. Polar Bear Park 
is the largest in the system, occupying 7,000 sq. miles of Hudson Bay Lowland bordering 
Hudson and James Bays containing boreal forest, tundra and arctic flora and fauna. Al- 
gonquin Park is a beautiful area 2,910 sq. miles in extent, 180 miles north of Toronto and 
105 miles west of Ottawa; it has 14 picnic and camping areas which are accessible by car 
from Highway 60 and offers particularly fine canoeing opportunities in its interior. Kal- 
larney Park is accessible by Highway 637 from Highway 69 south of Sudbury. Quetico 
Park, covering 1,750 sq. miles, is accessible by Highway 11 at the Dawson Trail Camp- 
ground on French Lake and also by water by way of Basswood Lake in the south. Highway 
17 north from Sault Ste. Marie gives access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park may be 
reached by road from Highway 17 east from Thunder Bay. Missinaibi Park, 176 sq. miles 
in extent, surrounds Missinaibi Lake, 55 miles north of Chapleau. The lake is renowned 
for walieye fishing and is the site of an important Hudson Bay trading post. 

Under the Wilderness Areas Act of 1959, 40 areas have been established, widely distrib- 
uted across the province. They vary in size, character and significance but all were 
established as being important for their historic, scientific, aesthetic or cultural values. The 
largest is a 938-sq.-mile block covering the Pukaskwa area on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. Most other wilderness areas are one square mile or less in size. 


A ski lift in the popular Collingwood area of Ontario gives summer visitors a magnificent 
view of Georgian Bay. 
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In 1967 a policy of park classification and parkland zoning was established to achieve 
a balanced park system and to provide a framework for positive and effective development 
and management. Five park classes were established—primitive, natural environment or 
heritage, wild river, nature reserve, and recreation. Comparable zones within parks were 
also established—primitive, natural, historic, multiple use, and recreation. Some areas 
once protected under the Wilderness Areas Act for their scientific values are being changed 
in law to be protected as nature reserves under the Provincial Parks Act. There are now 
six nature reserves, four of which were previously under the Wilderness Areas Act. All 
nature reserves contain natural features and phenomena that are either unique or typical 
of the primitive or contemporary landscapes which together form the ecological mosaic of 
Ontario. By the end of 1970, there were five wild river parks in existence, three of which, 
all located in the central section of northern Ontario, were established during the year— 
Mississagi, Chapleau-Nemegosenda and Lady Evelyn. 


Ontario has made another advance in meeting the rising pressures for recreational 
space by applying the concept of the recreational reserve. It has created the North Geor- 
gian Bay Recreational Reserve which covers 4,500 sq. miles of interesting country lying 
generally between Algoma and Parry Sound on the north shore of Georgian Bay and in- 
cludes the channel between Manitoulin Island and the mainland, the 30,000 Islands, the 
famous route of the voyageurs by way of the French River, the remaining shoreline of Lake 
Nipissing and the La Cloche Mountains. The Reserve is not a provincial park nor is it 
a Wilderness Area but an area following a normal course of development which is already 
used extensively for recreation. The plan is, by guiding the evolution of the area, to realize 
its full potential as a recreational paradise serving all types of needs and co-existing with 
a landscape of normal activity. 


Ontario’s vast lakeland areas make this province a vacation paradise and the number 
of park visitors increases year by vear. In 1970, 12,172,254 persons attended, of whom 
1,531,528 were campers making use of the 18,272 campsites provided for them. The 
charge for vehicle entry in 1970 was $1 a day or $10 a year, and the camping charge was 
$2.50 a night which included vehicle entry. Picnic tables, fireplaces, fuelwood, tested 
drinking water and washrooms are provided at supervised tent and trailer campgrounds 
and many parks have trailer sanitation stations. Interpretative and naturalist programs 
are being expanded continually and such services as museums, outdoor exhibits, conducted 
trips, Ulustrated talks and labelled nature trails are available in many parks. 


Manitoba.—The provincial parks system of Manitoba, administered by the Parks 
Branch of the Department of Tourism, Recreation and Cultural Affairs, consists of four 
major classifications of outdoor recreation development: provincial parks, which are large 
area parks with a variety of natural attractions suited to outdoor activities; recreation 
areas, the natural attractions of which are modified to accommodate recreation activities 
of an intensive nature; waysides, which are located on most highways to enhance travel 
routes and provide attractive rest stops; and heritage areas, which are areas of outstanding 
scenic beauty or have natural, physical or historic features of special local interest. 


There are ten provincial parks in Manitoba, six of which are well established. Birds 
Hill Provincial Park comprises 8,400 acres and an 80-acre man-made lake within easy reach 
of the Manitoba capital. In south-central Manitoba, Spruce Woods Provincial Park is 
set in an area thriving with wildlife, woods and wildflowers along the valley of the Assini- 
boine River, and also features lookouts over the shifting sand dunes of the Bald Head Hills, 
the province’s only truly desert area. Near the western boundary, Asessippi Provincial 
Park is under development on the southern end of a 45-mile-long man-made lake behind 
the Shellmouth Dam on the Assiniboine. The Shellmouth reservoir will provide for 
development of water-based facilities on a large scale for western Manitoba residents and 
visitors. 


Hecla Island Provincial Park is the most recent addition to the parks system. This 
park includes a group of islands of which Hecla is the largest and adds over 7,300 acres of 
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land and 140,000 acres of water area in the southern section of Lake Winnipeg. Grind- 
stone Point, adjacent to Hecla Island Provincial Park, is also being developed as a recreation 
area in conjunction with the park. Hecla Isiand is connected by causeway to the mainland 
and Highway 8. Park developments will offer resort facilities for water sports, hiking, 
snowmobiling, hunting and fishing and will include a marina and an interpretative centre. 
Hecla village will be developed as a historic Icelandic fishing site. 


Manitoba provincial parks have a total area of about 3,190 sq. miles. In addition, 
there are 41 recreation areas ranging in size from four to 2,364 acres, and more than 90 
roadside facilities. The park system contains 51 campgrounds. Hunting and fishing 
lodges are common and accommodation in some of the parks ranges from modern resorts 
and motels to hotels and cabins. Golf, tennis, boating, swimming, fishing, riding and 
hiking facilities are available, as well as children’s playgrounds. A major ski area and 
a system of snowmobile trails provide for growing participation in winter outdoor activities. 
Over 100 commercial concessions operate within the parks system, offering a variety of 
services ranging from restaurants to riding stables and marinas. 


Rehabilitation and expansion of existing recreation areas are continuing in an effort to 
provide new camping and improved day-use facilities. Development is continuing, too, 
in the heritage-area program to preserve and interpret sites, large and small, illustrating 
the natural and human history of the province. Surveys have been conducted to study 
potentials along the shorelines of Lake Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba and provide guidance 
for future development of recreational facilities in Manitoba’s interlake area. 

Popularity of the Manitoba provincial parks and recreation areas is indicated by im- 
pressive annual increases in the number of park visitors. In the three years ended Mar. 31, 
1971, the numbers were estimated at 1,776,000, 2,420,000 and 2,650,000, respectively. An 
estimated 83,600 families and groups in tents, trailers and truck campers utilized camp- 
ground facilities across the province in the 1970-71 fiscai year, an increase of nearly 14,000 
over the previous year. The admission fee to Manitoba’s provincial parks is $1 a day 
or $5 for the season. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s 15 provincial parks, comprising 1,821 sq. miles of 
recreation land, range from forested parklands in the midst of the sprawling prairie to 
valley parks between the soft hillsides of the legendary Qu’Appelle and rugged northland 
settings. Each park offers camping, picnicking, boating and swimming facilities and a 
variety of recreational activities. Eleven of the parks operate a supervised recreation 
program of regularly scheduled activities for all ages—arts and crafts, hikes along park 
nature trails, social functions and numerous team sports. Moose Mountain boasts a 
dignified split-fieldstone chalet and other modern cabin accommodation. Cabin facilities 
are also found at Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks. Golf courses 
are found at Cypress Hills, Moose Mountain and Duck Mountain Parks. In Cypress Hills 
Park, with its unique forest cover of stately lodgepole pine and white spruce, are found elk, 
antelope, deer, beaver, sharp-tailed grouse and quiet trout-stocked streams. Jn Duck 
Mountain, Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk and bear appear 
variously and deer and beaver are common to all, as are several varieties of grouse and many 
species of waterfowl and smaller land birds. Pike, pickerel and perch abound in almost all 
park lakes and brook and rainbow trout are ardently sought in northern waters. Canoe 
routes and commercially operated fishing and hunting camps are found in the province’s 
three wilderness parks—La Ronge, Nipawin and Meadow Lake. Hundreds of roadside 
camp and picnic grounds are in operation. Four official campgrounds and several other 
camping areas dot the province’s 406-mile stretch of Trans-Canada Highway. Here, 
campers and picnickers relax in picturesque settings, contrasting the flat prairie highway. 
Saskatchewan also operates 74 regional parks which, although.designed primarily with local 
patrons in mind, attract large numbers of tourists. 

Marked sites of historic interest number 143 and include the Wood Mountain NWMP 
Post, Last Mountain House, Touchwood Hills, Cannington Manor, Steele Narrows, Fort 
Carlton and Cumberland House Historic Parks. 
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Alberta.—The Province of Alberta has 51 provincial parks containing 218 sq. miles; 
46, with a total area of approximately 208 sq. miles, are in use and continuing development. 
Cypress Hills Provincial Park with an area of 78 sq. miles is the largest and is situated in the 
southeast portion of the province. Other parks are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais Lake, Big Hill 
Springs, Big Kuife, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Calling Lake, Chain Lakes, Crimson Lake, 
Cross Lake, Dillberry Lake, Dinosaur, Dry Island Buffalo Jump, Entrance, Garner Lake, 
Gooseberry Lake, Gregoire Lake, Hasse Lake, Hommy, Jarvis Bay, Kinbrook Island, Lac 
Cardinal, Lesser Slave Lake, Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O, Miquelon, 
Moonshine, Moose Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Pigeon Lake, Police Out- 
post, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, Sir Winston Churchill, Taber, Thunder 
Lake, The Vermilion, Tillebrook, Trans-Canada Campsite, Wabamun Lake, Williamson, 
Willow Creek, Winagami Lake, Woolford, Writing-On-Stone, Youngs Point. These parks, 
which are generally provided with picnic, camping and playground facilities, are main- 
tained by the Department of Lands and Forests, Provincial Parks Division, primarily for 
the recreation and enjoyment of residents and visitors. There is a park within easy reach 
of almost every town. The most northerly park is Gregoire Lake, about 20 miles south of 
Fort McMurray and the southernmost park is Police Outpost which adjoins the Alberta-— 
Montana border. Alberta’s provincial parks were visited by 5,187,152 tourists and vaca- 
tionists between Apr. 1, 1970 and Mar. 31, 197i. 


In addition to the recreational parks, 26 sites have been established to mark and pre- 
serve locations of historical interest. They are Athabasca Landing, Buckingham House, 
Bugnet Plantation, Coronation Boundary Marker, Early Man Site, Fort DeL’Isle, Fort 
George, Fort Vermilion, Fort Victoria, Fort White Earth, Frog Lake Massacre, Grizzly 
Bear Telegraph Station, Hay Lakes Telegraph Station, Head-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump, 
Massacre Butte, Ribstones, Rocky Mountain House Fort, Standoff, Stephansson, Twelve 
Foot Davis, Shaw Woolen Mill, Rev. George McDougall’s Death Site, McLeod Fort, 
Indian Stone Pile, St. Joseph Industrial School and Old Women’s Buffalo Jump. 


Provided also for Albertans are the Willmore Wilderness Provincial Park which adjoins 
Jasper National Park in the north and extends along the British Columbia border, and two 
wilderness areas established under the Forest Reserves Act in 1961. Willmore Wilderness 
Provincial Park has an area of 2,149 sq. miles, Sifleur Wilderness 159 sq. miles and White 
Goat Wilderness 489 sq. miles. ‘The Ghost River Wilderness area of 59 sq. miles was estab- 
lished under the Provincial Parks Act in 1967. The wilderness areas have been set aside 
to preserve as far as possible the natural scene and are neither subject to any development 
nor provided with roads. The Wilderness areas are complemented by five natural areas 
established during 1968-70 in representative zones of the province—Kootenay Plains 
Natural Area in the mountain region (13 sq. miles), Foothills Natural Area (160 acres), 
Parkland Natural Area (159.2 acres), Brown-Lowrey Natural Area (640 acres) and Red 
Rock Coulee Natural Area (801 acres). 


British Columbia.—There are 285 (175 developed) provincial parks in British 
Columbia, having a total area of about 10,134 sq. miles. These parks are classified as 
A, B and C. Class A parks are intended to preserve outstanding natural, scenic and 
historic features of the province for public recreation; they have a high degree of legislative 
protection against exploitation and alienation. Class B parks are also primarily for the 
protection of natural attractions but other resource use may be permitted if it does not 
unduly impair recreational values. Class C parks are intended primarily for the use of 
local residents and are usually managed by local park boards. Nature Conservancy 
Areas in any park are fully protected from resource development and are dedicated to a 
variety of recreational uses. There aro immense wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir 
Park and Wells Gray Park and outstanding scenic and mountain reserves such as Garibaldi, 
Mount Robson, Manning and Bowron Lake Parks. The formal gardens of Peace Arch 
Park are a monument to the goodwill between Canada and the United States. Vancouver 
Island has a chain of small forested parks that have achieved tremendous popularity with 
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Montague Harbour is one of British Columbia's many marine parks developed for the use of 
water-borne vacationers. 


tourists; the best known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle Beach and Goldstream. The 
famous gold town of Barkerville has been restored and became the first Provincial Historic 
Park; Fort Steele in the East Kootenay area is also being restored to preserve another of 
British Columbia’s pioneer settlements. Twelve marine parks with mooring facilities and 
campgrounds have been developed on mainland inlets and coastal islands for the benefit of 
water-borne vacationers. 


The popularity of British Columbia’s parks, with their integrated campgrounds and 
picnic areas, is attested by the fact that about 7,541,000 park visits were recorded during 
1970; about 25 p.c. of the visitors were campers and the remainder day visitors. Records 
show that Mount Seymour, Cultus Lake and Golden Ears Parks were the most widely used. 


Subsection 4.—Ottawa, Canada’s National Capital* 


Canada’s Capital lies in a magnificent natural setting, with its hub on the limestone 
bluff on the south shore of the Ottawa River below the Chaudiére Falls. The original 
inhabitants in this area were the Algonquin Indians, who were driven out by the fierce 
Iroquois by the middle of the seventeenth century. Champlain explored the Ottawa in 
1613 and called it the “la grande riviére des Algomequins”, Early English traders called 
it the Grand River. “Ottawa” is the anglicized form of Outaouac or Outaouais, the name 
of the Indian tribe from Lake Huron which traded with the French in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They carried their furs by this river. Explorers, fur-traders, missionaries, and, 
during the nineteenth century, lumbermen and settlers travelled up and down the Ottawa 
River. 


* Revised by the Information Services, National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 
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The first settlement in this region was founded by Philemon Wright, from Woburn, 
Massachusetts. Early in 1800 he led a small group of farmers and established a settlement 
in what is now Hull. He also brought in tradesmen and soon had a small self-sufficient 
community. Wright started the great Ottawa Valley timber trade by taking a raft to 
Quebec City in 1806, fortuitously meeting England’s need for an alternative source of 
timber when Napoléon had closed the Baltic timber trade. 


Settlement on the south shore of the river commenced in earnest about a generation 
later. The War of 1812 drew attention to the vulnerability of the line of communications 
along the St. Lawrence River linking Quebec City with the settlements in Upper Canada. 
A secure alternative route was needed. After many delays and studies, a new route to 
Kingston via the Ottawa River and Rideau and Cataraqui river systems was approved. 
Finally, in 1826, Lieutenant-Colonel John By of the Royal Engineers was sent to the 
Chaudiére area to build a canal from that point to Kingston. By employed two companies 
of Royal Sappers and Miners and a labour force, mainly Irish, of several thousand men to 
construct the canal. In 1823, the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-in-Chief of British North 
America, had secured commanding ground for the Town. In 1827, By laid out two settle- 
ments, Upper Town and Lower Town, adjacent to this Crown land, at that time called 
Barrack Hill. The canal was completed in 1832 and Bytown began to grow and prosper. 
Stores, factories, banks, churches and schools appeared. Steamboats plied the river and 
canal. A pewspaper, the Bytown Gazette, was started in 1836. 


Bytown was now the inland centre of the squared timber trade and by 1850 could 
boast of some fine stone buildings, among them the home of Thomas MacKay which today 
forms the central part of the residence of the Governor General of Canada. A change then 
occurred in the timber industry; the British system of preferential import duties on squared 
white and red pine logs was abandoned and trade began to decline. However, by this time 
the accessible forest stands of the eastern United States were depleted and sawn lumber was 
needed to house a growing population. Also, the American railway and canal network had 
extended to the Canadian border, making transportation easy. Encouraged by these 
favourable conditions American industrialists came to Bytown and established large saw- 
mills by the Chaudiére Falls. Soon the islands about the falls and the flats on both shores 
wece covered with lumber piles and loaded barges were on their way to the American market. 
The lumber industry began its rise to dominating importance. 


At the beginning of 1855, Bytown became a city and took the name Ottawa. Two 
years later it received a great honour and assumed a great responsibility. The United 
Province of Canada, since its formation in 1841, had shuttled its capital between Kingston, 
Toronto, Montreal and Quebec and was now trying to agree on a permanent site. At the 
end of 1857, Queen Victoria settled the dispute by choosing Ottawa. Government buildings 
for the new capital were designed and contracts were let in 1859 for their construction. 
Hewever, the task was hard and the cost much greater than expected and it was not until 
1866 that the government of the Province of Canada actually moved to Ottawa. The next 
year the first Parliament of the new Dominion of Canada met in an incomplete Parliament 
Building, situated on the former Barrack Hill. 


The nation enjoyed a brief prosperity during most of the next decade. Ottawa grew 
and the government expanded as the Dominion extended its authority over more and more 
of British North America. In 1871 the city had a population of about 22,000. Many 
fine homes and stores in stone and brick were built. The Departmental Buildings, flanking 
the Parliament Building on the Hill, were enlarged. An old wooden City Hall near the 
Canal was replaced in 1876 by a fine stone building and a large post office was erected at 
the city’s centre. By the end of the nineteenth century, Ottawa was a flourishing industrial 
centre with a population of 59,000. It remained the hub of the lumber industry of Eastern 
Canada, had the largest paper mills in the country and the leading match factory in the 
world. However, little effort had been made to preserve or enhance its natural beauty until 
the Ottawa Improvement Commission was formed in 1899 and the Driveway along the 
Rideau Canal was begun. Even so, progress was slow in this direction, but in the years up 
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to the beginning of the First World War the city centre began to take on a new face. Many 
new government buildings were built—the Dominion Observatory and the Geodetic Build- 
ing at the Experimental Farm, the Archives Building, the Victoria Memorial Museum, 
the Royal Canadian Mint and the Connaught Building. In 1912, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way completed construction of the Union Station and the Chateau Laurier. During this 
period several studies were made and plans recommended for the improvement of the 
national capital, but these were deferred because of the War and for other reasons. Fire 
destroyed the Parliament Building in 1916, leaving standing only the Library now forming 
part of the magnificent building of neo-Gothic architecture which replaced it. The beauti- 
fication of the capital was continued by the Ottawa Improvement Commission until 1927, 
when it was replaced by the Federal District Commission. However, the first concrete 
step in the redevelopment of the National Capital took place in 1951 with the tabling of a 
comprehensive master plan for the National Capital Region. The plan, referred to as the 
“Gréber Plan”, brought a solution to the many problems impeding the growth of the region 
and the National Capital Commission was formed in 1959 to carry out the recommendations. 


Ottawa today, with its population of close to 300,000, together with the city of Hull 
on the north side of the Ottawa River with its population of about 63,000, comprises the 
core of the National Capital Region, an area of about 1,800 square miles located in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In lineal distance, the nearest extremity of the Region 
to Parliament Hill is 18 miles and the farthest is 35 miles. Within that area there are 57 
municipalities and a total population of about 600,000. Industrial development in the 
Region is limited, a good proportion of the work force being employed by the ase Goy- 
ernment or associated with government functions. 

Although the terms of reference of the National Capital Commission are “to prepare 
plans for and assist in the development, conservation and improvement of the National 
Capital Region in order that the nature and character of the seat of the Government of 
Canada may be in accordance with its national significance’, it should be noted that the 
Commission does not have jurisdictional authority over any of the municipal or regional 
authorities or the two provincial governments concerned. Most matters affecting the 
municipalities—such as planning, zoning, land use, building density, public transit, parking 
and construction of streets, arterial roads and highways—are within their sole jurisdiction, 
subject only to provincial government approval, so that the National Capital Commission 
in its development efforts depends essentially upon the co-operation of each municipality 
and provincial government. As a result of this co-operation, the cities of Ottawa and 
Hull and their surrounding areas have, as a whole, become an efficient and aesthetically 
satisfying place in which to carry on the nation’s business and a fitting symbol of Canada’s 
cultural and linguistic values. 

The recreational amenities of the Region, and especially those in Ottawa and Hull, 
have been developed for people to use and enjoy. To the advantages of the well-known 
scenic driveways and large parks and playgrounds have recently been added the pleasures 
of a four-mile ice skating rink along the Rideau Canal through the heart of Ottawa, of large 
garden allotments where families may hoe and gossip in open air and sun, and of fifty miles 
of looping bicycle paths winding past waterways and through pleasant wooded areas. 
Public concerts in the parks, walking tours, attractive pedestrian malls and museums are 
there for the participation of all Canadians and their visitors and the Region has become a 
centre of national significance in which all may have a sense of pride and possession. 


The central city skyline from 

the Ottawa River parkway. Ottawa, where most of the 
Federal Government's business 
is conducted, has become a 
capital of which all the nation 
can be justly proud. Through 
the years, its planners and 
builders have taken full ad- 
vantage of its magnificent set- 
ting and have made if a very 
pleasant place in which to 
live—winter and summer, spring 


and fall. 


Photos by 
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The City Hall on Green Island, at the junction 
of the Rideau and Ottawa Rivers. 


Sparks Street mall. 


A bicycle path winding through the autumn 
woods. 


The Changing of the Guard, a summer affrac- 
tion on Parliament Hill. 


The four-mile skating rink on the 
Rideau Canal. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast northern 
territories, had its beginning over one hundred years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, 1867) by 
the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely out of 
the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confederation, 
the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three British 
North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one Dominion 
under the name of “‘Canada”’. 

Although the new nation that came into being on July 1, 1867 was a federation com- 
prised of four provinces (namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) Sect. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, the data in this Chapter have been brought up to the date of June 30, 1971. 
ay ee changes that may occur between that date and the date of going to press of the volume will be carried 
in Appendix 
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146 of the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and main- 
land colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory in the North West known as “‘Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory”. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms comprising the Company’s 
surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was to transfer them at once 
to Canada) and the retention of one twentieth of the land of the fertile belt (the southern 
territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading posts and a Canadian cash 
payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready to expand westward with 
considerable momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 


The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of ‘‘Manitoba”’ in 1870; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian East, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave after 
wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the creation 
of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of the North- 
west Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision for their 
entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of Prince Edward 
Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on Mar, 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years). A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), Statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, the 
Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the establish- 
ment of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of provircial 
legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government matters. 
Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective statutes, 
provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which interpret 
the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the power 
to set aside any laws which they hold to be wlira vires or beyond the jurisdiction of the 
enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 


* See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1965, consolidated by Elmer A. Driedger as of 
Jan. 1, 1967. Information Canada, Ottawa. 75 cents (Catalogue No. Y X1—167). 
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hundred years ago and since then have been thriving and evolving in the Canadian en- 
vironment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see p. 87) 
and its functioning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 


Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common interest, 
while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or particular 
interest (see p. 94 and p. 112). 


Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive ‘‘bill of rights” clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Security of these rights was cenfirmed by the passage of a Canadian Bill of Rights—An 
Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
(SC 1960, c.44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. (See also Chapter IX, Sect. 1 on Canadian 
Criminal Law and Procedure.) 


As mentioned above, the right to use either the English or the French language in the 
House of Commons, the Senate or the federal courts is constitutionally guaranteed by 
Sect. 133 of the British North America Act. The use of the English and French languages 
in the administration of the Government of Canada is dealt with in the Official Languages 
Act (RSC 1970, c. 0-2). That Act provides that government notices to the public, certain 
orders and regulations, and final decisions of federal courts are to be made or issued in 
both languages and that, in the National Capital Region and in federal bilingual districts, 
government services are to be available in both languages. The Commissioner of Official 
Languages for Canada is responsible for ensuring that the Act is complied with. 


Amendment of the Constitution.—No provision was made in the British North 
America Act of 1867 for amendment thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but 
both the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures were given legislative juris- 
diction with respect to some matters relating to government. Thus, for example, the 
Parliament of Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of electoral 
districts and election laws and the privileges and immunities of Members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the 
constitution of the province except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an 
amendment to the British North America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged 
and it may now amend the Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority 
of the provinces, the rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, 
the use of the English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons 
other than in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. An outline of the constitutional 
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background to the problem, an annotated list of the fourteen occasions since 1867 when 
amendments to the British North America Act were made by the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, a concise review of the prolonged search for a satisfactory amending procedure 
in Canada—the subject of repeated consideration in the Parliament of Canada and in a 
series of formal federal-provincial conferences and meetings in the years 1927, 1935-36, 
1950, 1960-61 and 1964—and, more specifically, the text of a draft Bill ‘‘to provide for the 
amendment in Canada of the Constitution of Canada” (accompanied by explanatory notes 
relating thereto) which embodies the amending procedure or formula unanimously recom- 
mended by the Conference of Attorneys-General and unanimously accepted by the Con- 
ference of the Prime Minister and the Premiers (October 1964) are all made available in 
an official publication entitled The Amendment of the Constitution of Canada, authorized 
by the Minister of Justice, February 1965.* However, one of the provinces subsequently 
withdrew its approval of the formula and, as a result, it was never adopted. 


Constitutional discussions were renewed in earnest in February 1968. A committee 
of officials was established to aid the conference in its study of various constitutional 
questions. Each of the provincial governments with one exception and the Federal Govern- 
ment submitted a set of propositions which outlined their proposals for a new constitution. 
The Federal Government made its position public in two publications—Federalism for the 
Future,t which outlines in general terms the position of the Federal Government, and The 
Constitution and the People of Canada,t which explains in detail the propositions put forward 
by the Federal Government. 


Between February 1968 and June 1971, eight federal-provincial conferences were held 
on the constitution. The discussions culminated in the drafting of the Canadian Constitu- 
tional Charter 1971, which set out specific constitutional reforms including a revised 
amendment procedure. The Charter was considered at the Constitutional Conference in 
Victoria, B.C., in June 1971 but as yet (September 1971) has not been accepted by all 
governments. 


Treaty-Making Powers.§—The Federal Government has exclusive responsibility for 
the conduct of external affairs as a matter of national policy affecting all Canadians. The 
policy of the Federal Government in discharging this responsibility is to seek to promote 
the interest of the entire country and of all Canadians of the various provinces within the 
over-all framework of the national policy. 


In respect of matters of specific concern to the provinces of Canada, it is the policy 
of the Canadian Government, in a spirit of co-operative federalism, to do its utmost to 
assist the provinces in achieving the particular aspirations and goals that they wish to 
attain. The attitude of the Federal Government in this respect was illustrated by the 
“entente’’ signed by representatives of Quebec and France in the field of education in 
February 1965. The Quebec and federal authorities co-operated actively in a procedure 
that enabled the Province of Quebec, within the framework of the Constitution and the 
national policy, to participate in international arrangements in a field of particular interest 
to that province. 


Thus, under existing procedures, the position is that, once it is determined that what 
a province wishes to achieve through agreements in the field of education or in other fields 
of provincial jurisdiction falls within the framework of Canadian foreign policy, the prov- 
inces may discuss detailed arrangements directly with the competent authorities of the 
country concerned. When a formal international agreement is to be concluded, however, 
the federal powers relating to the signature of treaties and the conduct of over-all foreign 
policy must necessarily come into operation. 


* Available from Information Canada, Ottawa. $2 (Catalogue No. J2-1665). 
¢ Available from Information Canada, Ottawa. $.75 (Catalogue No. CP22-768). 
¢ Available from Information Canada, Ottawa. $1 (Catalogue No. CP32-9-1969). 


§ Extracted from ‘‘The Provinces and Treaty-Making Powers’’, Appendix to Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Commons of Canada, No. 8. Apr. 26, 1965. 
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The approach of the Canadian Government to the question of Canadian representation 
in international organizations of a social, cultural or humanitarian character reflects the 
same constructive spirit. It recognizes the desirability of ensuring that the Canadian 
representation in such organizations and conferences reflects in a fair and balanced way 
provincial and other interests in these subjects. 


1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


Seat of 
Province, Date of Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
Government 
ODCANIO! ess ides een en: July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The See 412,582 | Toronto 
UCD COR: os fancies wales July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
INO Va SCOLIA. © oes ccc ne oe July 1, 1867 1867, ¢. 3) and Imperial Order a 21,425 | Halifax 
New Brunswick.......... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
Manstobas oie. .cmcedatlses July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 | Winnipeg 
British Columbia......... July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....| July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873. . 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewant............ Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
INU CESARE, HP See ee Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act 1905 (SC 1905, c.3).......... 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland............ Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(@reStatsio4ower22) hae ee ere 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories®...| July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, c. 105) 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
Reet ; LSTO Me Pee es rt se oer nee 1,304,903 
MACKEN ZIES! 8. ccs teiec.e < JAD © Ly t920 527, 490 ere 
Keewatin®.............. Jan. 1, 1920 |Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 298, 160 |{ ¥ clowknife 
Ripamichin® we etter c Janene ln 1920 549, 253 
Yukon Territory’......... June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, c. 6) 207,076 | Whitehorse 
CGanadat.ne. 2 nc oo: 3,851,809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in conse- 
quence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 sa. 
miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3, and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperial Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not al- 
ready included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. The 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 other por- 
tions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes, By Order 
in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were created. 
The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Subsequently 
the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other portions of 
the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 1918 (effective 
Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional districts known 
as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 

7 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and, by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6), was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Federal Government* 


In any political system there are processes whereby people express their demands to 
the government; whereby priorities are established among those demands and policies 
formulated for their implementation; and, finally, whereby the policies are implemented. 
The institutions, both governmental and non-governmental, through which these processes 
are carried on vary from country to country and tend to evolve over time, so that in any 
given country the roles of the institutions in such processes also change over time. This 
Section describes the institutions of the Government of Canada and their current roles in 
the fundamental processes of the Canadian political system. 


In most countries, the legal framework within which political processes take place is 
provided through a constitution. The written Constitution of Canada is embodied in the 
British North America Acts (pp. 75-78). The first of these Acts, passed by the British 
Parliament in 1867, not only established the institutions through which legislative, executive 
and judicial powers are exercised in Canada but also established a federal form of govern- 
ment. A central government—the Federal Government—has legislative jurisdiction 
primarily over matters of national concern and over those matters not otherwise assigned 
to the provinces. The ten provincial governments are assigned specific areas of legislative 
jurisdiction, including municipal institutions. 


In Canada, there is a fusion of the executive and legislative powers as in Great Britain, 
but unlike the United States system of separation of such powers. The formal executive 
power in Canada is vested in The Queen, whose authority is delegated to the Governor 
General, her representative. The legislative power is vested in the Parliament of Canada 
which consists of The Queen, an appointive ‘‘Upper House’”’ called the Senate and a ‘‘Lower 
House’”’ called the House of Commons, elected by universal adult suffrage. The independ- 
ence of the judiciary is safeguarded through the constitutional provision that superior court 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Counc)l and that they hold office during good 
behaviour and are removable only by the Governor General on address of the Senate and 
the House of Commons. In other words, judges cannot be removed unless Parliament, 
the Cabinet and the Governor General agree. 


In the Canadian system of government, where the executive is part of Parlament, 
democratic principles could not be adhered to without the constitutional convention that 
the Government is responsible to the House of Commons. When the Government loses 
the confidence of the House of Commons, it must resign or the Prime Minister must request 
the Governor General to dissolve Parliament and call a general election. Although there 
are conventions that help in deciding when the Government has lost the confidence of the 
House, all doubt is removed when the Government is defeated on a motion on which it had 
explicitly staked its life or when a motion of non-confidence in the Government is passed. 
If the Government resigns, the Governor General can call on the Leader of the Opposition 
(who is usually the leader of the political party that has the second largest number of seats 
in the House of Commons) to form a new Government. If a Government that has lost 
the confidence of the House of Commons and is granted a dissolution is defeated in the 
ensuing general election and if no clear majority is elected, the Government has two choices 
—it can remain in office and seek a vote of confidence of the House of Commons when it 
meets or it can resign at once. If it resigns, the Governor General will normally ask the 
leader of another party, usually the one that has won the most seats, to form a new Govern- 
ment. The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either circumstance is to 
provide the nation with a government capable of carrying on with the support of the 
House of Commons. 


The Prime Minister and his Cabinet, who with one or two éxceptions are members of 
the House of Commons, are, formally speaking, the Queen’s advisers. In fact, there are 


* Approved by the Privy Council Office. 
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virtually no significant actions that can be taken by The Queen, or her representative in 
Canada, the Governor General, without the advice of the Cabinet. The Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet determine executive policies and are responsible for them to the House of 
Commons. The Queen and her representative, the Governor General, have the traditional 
rights to be consulted, to encourage and to warn the Government. 


The demands of Canadian citizens are directed primarily to Members of Parliament, 
directly to Cabinet Ministers or indirectly to Cabinet Ministers through the Public Service. 
These demands may originate from individuals, political parties or pressure groups. 
Alternatively, Members of Parliament, Cabinet Ministers and public servants may take 
the initiative in suggesting the adoption of policies and programs in the public interest. 
Although the roles performed by Parliament, the Public Service and the Cabinet cannot 
be defined with absolute precision, the following stylized description deals with the most 
obvious and primary roles of each in the Canadian political system. 


The determination of public policy rests with the Cabinet but begins generally with 
the formulation of policy by the individual Ministers. This means, usually, that the public 
servants under the direction of the Ministers in fact formulate policy proposals which are 
then submitted, if he agrees, by the Minister concerned to his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet chooses among the policies submitted and determines which it wishes to 
implement. The Cabinet may itself formulate policies but, more often, it simply decides 
from among the alternatives submitted. The establishment of a Cabinet committee 
system (see p. 89) that operates on a systematic basis and, more especially, the establish- 
ment of the Cabinet Committee on Priorities and Planning represent attempts to enhance 
the capacity of Cabinet in its primary role of policy determination and priority setting. 


In conformity with the concept of the rule of law, all executive acts must be authorized 
by law, and laws are enacted by Parliament. Executive acts may be sanctioned directly 
by a statute which specifies how a policy is to be implemented, or indirectly by a statute 
which authorizes the Governor in Council to undertake specific acts. Much of the activity 
of the Public Service is authorized through the yearly enactment of Appropriation Acts 
authorizing the expenditure of public funds for specific purposes. As far as the operations 
of the Government are concerned, Parliament is concerned primarily with the discussion 
and authorization of policy submitted for its approval by the Government (Ministers). 
The approval of these policies is accomplished mainly through the enactment of legislation. 
In an attempt to enhance the capacity of the House of Commons to perform this role 
efficiently, the Government introduced numerous changes in the rules of procedure of the 
House, which were adopted in February 1970, and are included in the Standing Orders of 
the House of Commons. 


The most significant feature of the above processes is that the Government, or Cabinet 
Ministers, have seats in Parliament and thus share in the exercise of the legislative power. 
In fact, the majority of legislation enacted by Parliament is submitted by the Government. 
(The Constitution provides that all financial measures must be introduced by the Govern- 
ment. ) 


It is the role of the judiciary to apply the laws enacted by Parliament. In the Canadian 
system of government, Parliament is supreme. This means, among other things, that the 
judiciary must apply the law as Parliament has enacted it and cannot declare laws to be 
unconstitutional if they are within the legislative jurisdiction of Parliament or of the 
legislature that enacted them. 


The administration of legislation and of the Government’s policies is carried out through 
a Public Service comprising employees organized (1971) in 25 departments of Government 
and 67 special boards, commissions and Crown corporations or other agencies. Legislation 
and tradition have combined to develop a Public Service that is non-partisan, the tenure of 
whose employees is not altered when changes in the Government take place. The only 
direct relationship between public servants and Parliament is when they are called to 
appear as witnesses before parliamentary committees. On these occasions, public servants 
do not, by convention, express opinions on public policy but usually appear as experts and 
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to explain existing policy. The public servants who head agencies such as the Public 
Service Commission, the Office of the Auditor General, the Office of the Language Com- 
mission, the Library of Parliament or the Office of the Chief Electoral Officer, which have 
a special relationship to Parliament, and who are not subject to direction by the Government 
on matters of policy, may appear before Parliamentary Committees to explain the policies 
of their agencies. 

The growth in number, variety and complexity of demands placed on the Government 
requires it not only to adjust its policies in response to these demands but, with increasing 
frequency, to make significant changes in the organization of the Public Service so that the 
required policies can be properly implemented. Major reorganization of the Public Service 
has been authorized by the passage of Government Organization Acts in 1966, 1969 and 
1970. The latter are described briefly at p. 139. 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 9) provides that “the 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is... vested in the Queen’’. 
The functions of the Crown (that is, the formal executive represented by The Queen), 
which are substantially the same as those of the Crown in relation to the British Govern- 
ment, are discharged by the Governor General. 


The Queen.—The Queen seldom personally discharges the functions of the Crown in 
respect of Canada except on such occasions as the periodic appointment of the Governor 
General which is done on the recommendation of the Prime Minister of Canada. On the 
occasion of a Royal visit, The Queen may participate in those ceremonies that are normally 
carried out in her name by the Governor General, such as the opening and dissolution of 
Parliament, the assent to Bills passed by the House of Commons and the Senate, and the 
granting of a general amnesty. 

The Queen is not only Queen of Canada but of several other countries in the Common- 
wealth. Her Majesty’s title for Canada was approved by Parliament and established by 
a Royal proclamation on May 28, 1953. The title of The Queen, as far as Canada is 
concerned, now is:— 


Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her 
other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Year Date 
Name of of 

Birth Accession 
AVEC TOUIA Renee rs bn ey al er el an op hor ec HT hy ASP Dy oxo Rts as aeE ese oan eves eh 1819 June 20, 1837 
iC Wardle Lienert es anak an ern Lacigee PN r eine, ao aie ere Ns ech eee Senet eas 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
COTE CAV ee sere en ee Ter Ne ial so Tes ie eee hae 1865 May 6, 1910 
LOG bi itsWeto LAN W lacct cela cmt or ae epee ete eee Ree ta Dt 1 iy Aes New eee lieve Rabe ore 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
(QEOLTE AVL er Etre: oe et te eet ee cL 3, Ar eh One ees 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
DAC aoe Ny Ra seo a en ee eee, Ae ee OA Im hr Ue ee er Re RC me Re Ake 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General—The Governor General is the representative of the Crown in 
Canada. The present incumbent, His Excellency The Right Honourable Roland Michener, 
C.C., C.D., is the twentieth Governor Geneial since Confederation and was appointed by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II on Mar. 29, 1967, on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister of Canada. Constitutionally, The Queen of Canada is the Canadian Head of 
State but the Governor General fulfils her role in this regard on her behalf. The Letters 
Patent revised and re-issued under the Great Seal of Canada on Oct. 1, 1947, authorized 
the Governor General ‘‘to exercise on the advice of his Canadian ministers, all Her Majesty’s 
powers and authorities in respect of Canada’. 
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One of the most important responsibilities of the Governor General is to ensure that 
the country always has a Government. If the office of the Prime Minister becomes vacant 
because of death, resignation or defeat of the Government in the House of Commons (see 
p. 86), it is the responsibility of the Governor General to see that the office of the Prime 
Minister is filled and that a new Government is formed. 


As the representative of The Queen—one of the three elements of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, the others being the Senate and the House of Commons—the Governor General 
summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament on the advice of the Prime Minister. He 
signs Orders in Council, commissions and many other state documents, and gives his assent 
to Bills that have been passed in both Houses of Parliament and which thereby become 
Acts cf Parliament with the force of law (unless Parliament prescribes specifically otherwise). 
Like The Queen, he is bound in virtually all cases to carry out these duties in accordance 
with the advice of his responsible Ministers. Should he not wish to accept the advice of 
his responsible Ministers, and should they maintain that advice, his only alternative is to 
replace the existing Government with a new Government. This alternative could be 
exercised only if, at the same time, the principle of responsible government could be main- 
tained. This means that the Governor General’s discretion in choosing another Govern- 
ment is strictly limited to a situation in which a person other than the existing Prime 
Minister could command the confidence of the House of Commons. 


In Canada, as in other con- 
stitutional monarchies, there is a 
clear division between the execu- 
tive and representational func- 
tions of state. The Prime Min- 
ister, as the elected political 
leader of the country, is the 
chief executive and head of the 
Government. The Governor 
General, on the other hand, is not 
involved in any way in party 
politics or political affiliation and 
he is, therefore, in a position to 
represent Canada as a whole and 
to speak for Canadians on cere- 
monial and state occasions. In 
effect, the Governor General has 
become an important symbol of 
the unity of Canada and the con- 
tinuity of its institutions and 
national life. 


Canada’s Governor General, The 
Right Honourable Roland Michener, 
who is also Chief Scout, has the 
pleasant task of presenting Gallantry 
Crosses to Boy Scouts who have 
performed acts of bravery in which 
their own lives were in danger or for 
ofher meritorious conduct. 
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The Governor General is Canada’s host to visiting Heads of State and other distin- 
guished visitors from abroad. He extends hospitality of many forms to many Canadians 
and lends his patronage in support of a great variety of activities throughout the country. 


The Governor General receives the Letters of Credence of Ambassadors appointed to 
Canada, receives Commonwealth High Commissioners on appointment and holds in- 
vestitures for the conferring of honours and awards. He is the Chancellor and Principal 
Companion of the Order of Canada, created in the Centennial Year as a means of recogniz- 
ing distinguished public service and outstanding achievement or gallantry. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
Tue Viscount MoncK OF BALLYTRAMMON........-c0eeceeveeeeecesesereeees June 1, 1867 July 1, 1867 
Tue Baron LISGAR OF LISGAR AND BAILIBBORCUGH.......... 00 ce cece eeecee Dec. 29, 1868 Feb. 2, 1869 
A Pend Oy Heol Deng y vt) 0c wens cP pn Rapes Ce Gee Oman ace RS Tm tee re ree May 22, 1872 June 25, 1872 
TET RVURR O Urs Ob [MORNE re cence anmitian: eehisatites rerstaiaete heidi ats hie eee Oct. 755, 1878 Nov. 25, 1878 
Ee VEAROUIS ON IZANSDOW NE oor h neliceuie eieeatn e aierenctemn ee aimee ene naeeeleee ane Aug. 18, 1883 Oct. 23, 1883 
(PHH BARON STANLEY OM PRESTON: ccc scl cic cts e, sists elhaterioml asic weeRlas onc eicarielen May 1, 1888 June 11, 1888 
HAART LONVA BERD MEN Motes tate acer etek oe anne cyeietaainearse ak ol athnaverin May 22, 1893 Sept. 18, 1893 
METH EEAR DY OREVLINTO Minin ere Cir rahm iRoom a cit iste meee orca Beh ora sik Fis Stee arene July 30, 1898 Nov. 12, 1898 
HMMA EtG RM vas or aniie ee amr cea ae Be Oe ON ie Seer i Ota eee Sept. 26, 1904 Dec. 10, 1904 
Risip MAarsHaAL H.R. H. Tas Duxe or CONNAUGHT: .25.....2 2. cece ees Mar. 21, 1911 Oct. 13, 1911 
rere OE EHONMLOK VONAFIUR Dac se crietaial a ceiciauaense ec einitrrvattirmianaiots aie axe avere: pos criees Aug. 19, 1916 Nov. 11, 1916 
CGONVRAT A ED ARON) Es VN GION VIMY cadets 9 titan Mie. fue endbelldleioe ee attuast auch Aug. 2, 1921 Aug. 11, 1921 
ALAS VISCOUNTSVVILLIN GD ON) OF SEVATION) sectoase oiteisie ns cieia ie tiies ae ea coeje ce Aug. 5, 1926 “| (Octa a2 1926 
Gre ART OMS HSSBOROU GIS see cee re nen oe raion cee acto icicle Corel encan Feb. 9, 1931 Apr. 4, 1981 
hm MRONG LD WEEDSMOUTR OF HUSHTHDD os cone cierree © oisteven evan elatentinwcia Sista cn eens Aug. 10, 19385 Nov. 2, 1935 
MATOR. GUNERAU. © Hm BARU OR -ATHDONES aicarides nce wets aaeyejete vicccmnyenjaienewere Apr. 3, 1940 June 21, 1940 
Fretp MarsHau THE ViscouNnT ALEXANDER OF TUNIS..............0000000:: Mar. 21, 1946 Apr. 12, 1946 
‘THE RIGHT ELONOURABIE VINCHNT MASSIOY occ cteleince teehee ates dasnieina slreis Jan. 24, 1952 Feb. 28, 1952 
GENERAL THE Riaut HONOURABLE GEORGES P, VANIER...........000000005 Aug. 1, 1959 Sept. 15, 1959 
THe Rrqgut HONOURABLE ROLAND. MICHENER...... 0.000000: scuneeesccenees Mar. 29, 1967 Apr. 17, 1967 


The Privy Council.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 11) provides for 
“a council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada...”’. The Council that in fact advises the Queen’s representative, 
the Governor General, is the Committee of the Privy Council the membership of which 
is identical with that of the Cabinet. 


Membership in the Privy Council is for life. As of Aug. 12, 1971, there were 131 
members, including the 28 Cabinet Ministers of the Government of the Day, former 
Cabinet Ministers, various members of the Royal Family, past and present Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, Premiers of provinces, former Speakers of the Senate and the House of 
Commons of Canada and a few distinguished civilians. A member of the Privy Council 
of Canada is styled ‘‘Honourable” and may use the initials ““P.C.” after his name. A 
member of the Privy Council of the United Kingdom is styled ‘Right Honourable’. The 
Governor General, the Chief Justice of Canada and the Prime Minister of Canada auto- 
matically assume the title “Right Honourable” on assumption of office. 


The Privy Council as a whole has met on only a few ceremonial occasions but, as 
already stated, its constitutional responsibilities to advise the Crown on matters respecting 
the Government of Canada are performed exclusively by the Committee of the Privy Council 
(the Cabinet). The legal instruments through which executive authority is exercised 
are called Orders in Council. The procedure is fcr the Committee of the Privy Council 
to make a submission to the Governor General for his approval which he is obliged to give in 
almost all circumstances; with this approval, the submission becomes an Order in Council. 
Meetings of the Committee of the Privy Council or a sub-committee of this Committee 
are held without formal ceremony. 
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3.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Aug. 12, 1971 


Nore.—In this list the prefix ‘‘Rt. Hon.’’ indicates membership in the British Privy Council, or is in accordance 
with the Table of Titles. 


Date When Date When 
Member! Sworn In Member! Sworn In 

Hon. THoMas ALEXANDER CRERAR..... Oct. 125 1917" |pion, AvmrLus DENIS ee... see ek Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon, Henry HERBERT STEVENS........ Sept. 21, 1921 || Hon. Grores James McIurairn....... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon, Epwarp James McMurRay...... Nov. 14, 1923 || Hon. Witut1am Moore Benipickson....| Apr. 22, 1963 
H.R.H. Tue Duxs or WINDSOR........ Aug. 2, 1927 | Hon, ARTHUR LAING?................- Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. THomas Grrow MurpHy......... Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Mauricm LAMONTAGNE........... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Wrmu1amM Eart Rowe............. Aug. 30, 1935 || Hon. Lucmn Carpin................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon, Conin Witi1AM GEorGE Gisson...| July 8, 1940 |} Hon. Attan JosepH MacKAcuEn?...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon, JosepH THORARINN THORSON..... June 11, 1941 || Hon. Jean-Pavt DescuHaTELets........ Apr. 22, 1963 
Rt. Hon. Louis StrepHen St. Laurent.| Dec. 10, 1941 || Hon. Héiparp Rosicuaup............. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon, JosepH ARTHUR JEAN............. Apr. 18, 1945 | Hon. Jonn Watson MacNavant...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. LioNEL CHEVRIER.........0:00+- Apr. 918) 1945. Hon. Roger mmiete.. sss... e aes ee Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Pau JosrreH James MarTIN?...... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Jupy V. LaMarsu...............]| Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Doueias CHARLES ABBOTT........ Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. CHartes Mmts Drury?......... Apr. 22, 1963 
PONTE EHOMAS) VIEN ore. ceo sd + ole azole ciepesn oe July 19, 1945 || Hon. Jonn Ropert NIcHOLsoNn........ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Minton Fower GREGG.......... Sept 204 all lon EVAR va EVAY Gan aeeeennye- aie naer Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Rosert WELLINGTON MayuHew....| June 11, 1948 || Hon. Jonn JosppH CoNNOLLY.......... Feb, 3, 1964 
Rt. Hon. Lester Bow es PEARSON..... Sept. 10, 1948 | Hon. Maurice Sauvs&................. Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. Stuart SINCLAIR GARSON......... Nova los) L948 o|srlonsyaviON; UP UIS any ere eines one Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. FLU GUES UAPOINTE. . 00.65.0005 5ees Aug. 25, 1949 || Hon. Groree STANLEY WHITE......... June 25, 1964 
Hon. GABRIEL-EDOUARD RINFRET...... Aug. 25, 1949 || Hon. Masor JAMres WILLIAM CoLDWELL.| June 25, 1964 
Hon. WALTER Epwarp Harrgis.........| Jan. 18, 1950 ||) Hon. EpGar JoHN BENSON?........... June 29, 1964 
Hon. GHoRGe PRUDHAM..............> Dec. 13, 1950 |) Hon. Lto AtpHonse JoserH Capinux..| Feb. 15, 1965 
Hone JAMES SINCLAIR. occ. cue cee een Oct. 15, 1952 | Hon. Lawrence T. PENNELL.......... July 7, 1965 
Hon. Wmi1AM Ross MACDONALD........ May 12, 1953 || Hon. Jean-Luc Prpin?................ July 7, 1965 
Hon. GrorGE ALEXANDER DREW....... May 12, 1953 || Hon. ALAN AYLESWORTH 
Hon. JoHN WHITNEY PICKERSGILL...... June 12, 1953 MAGN AU GE TONG ele eeneer sees Oct, 25, 1965 
On. JEAN, URSAGB Hacc cnc bic le yee once Sept. 17, 1953 || Hon. JEAN MARCHAND?................ Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. GEoRGE CARLYLE MARLER........ July 1, 1954 | Hon. Jonn James GREENE?,........... Dec. 18, 1965 
FPOHS LROCH: PINAR Dy. t:., doc viceseisig nen ees July 1, 1954 || Hon. Josepn JuLien JEAN-PIERRE COrk?} Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. Paut THeopore HELLYER........ Apr. 26, 1957 |) Hon. Joun Napier TURNER?.......... Dec. 18, 1965 
Rt. Hon. Joun GeorGe DisrensBaker..| June 21, 1957 || Hon. Maurice BourGet............... Feb. 22, 1966 
Hon, Howarp CHARLES GREEN........ June 21, 1957 || Rt. Hon, Pierre Eiuiorr Trupeav?...| Apr. 4, 1967 
Hon. DonaLtp METHUEN FLEMING...... June 21, 1957 || Hon. JosppH-Jacques-JEAN CHRETIEN?.| Apr. 4, 1967 
Eon’ GEORGE FLEES) 6... od .dbe ase see June 21, 1957 | Hon, PAULINE VANIER................. Apr. 11, 1967 
One MONE ALCER a, oe ts 0. cietrske cect es June 21, 1957 || Hon. JonN PARMENTER ROBARTS...... July 5, 1967 
Hon. Grorcr RANDOLPH PEARKES..... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Louis J. RopicHaup............. July 5, 1967 
Hon. GoRDON CHURCHILL.............. June 21, 1957 || Hon. Durrerin Rosuin............... July 5, 1967 
Hon. Epmunp Davik Futton.......... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Winrt1am ANDREW Cecit BENNETT] July 5, 1967 
Hon. Douetas Scorr HaARKNESS........ June 21, 1957 || Hon. ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL........ July 5, 1967 
Hon. Exvren Louxs FarircrouGH....... June 21, 1957 || Hon. WinpertT Ross TuHaTcHER........ July 5, 1967 
Hon. Jonn ANcus MacLeEan........... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Ernest Cuarues Mannina......| July 5, 1967 
EL One= MICHAEL, STAR Rie .ce 200 26 os eee June 21, 1957 || Hon. JoszepH Ropert SMALLWoop......| July 5, 1967 
Hon, Winr1am McLeEAN Haminton...... June 21, 1957 |) Hon. Roperr LL. STANFIELD............ July 7, 1967 
Hon. James MacKerras Macponne.u..| June 21, 1957 || Rt. Hon. Jonn Rospert CARTWRIGHT..| Sept. 4, 1967 
Hon, Wi11aM JosepH BROWNE......... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Cuartes Ronatp McKay 
Hon. Jay Waupo MonTerITH............. Aug. 22, 1957 GRANGERSU fe ye eee, oe eee Sept. 25, 1967 
Hon, Francis ALVIN GEORGE Hon. Bryce Stuart Mackaspy?....... Feb. 9, 1968 

PERAMITIT ON ere cee oes site Sho eyertes clasts Aug. 22, 1957 || Hon. Donatp Stove, Macponatp?....| Apr. 20, 1968 
H.R.H. Tue Prince Pump, Duke of Hon. Joun Carr Munro?............. Apr. 20, 1968 

HU inwiirg heer rte weet tracts ate Oct. 14, 1957 || Hon. Gtrarp PELLETIER?,............ Apr. 20, 1968 
Hon. Henri CouRTEMANCHE........... Marya 2e 91958 5 Elona PACK AVIS 2aeen ne sae rr rere Apr. 26, 1968 
Hon. Davip JAMES WALKER............ Aug. 20, 1959 || Hon. Horace ANDREW OLSON?........ July 6, 1968 
Hon. Josepu-PrerRE-ALBERT Skviany..| Aug. 20, 1959 |) Hon. Jean-Eupres Dus#?.............. July 6, 1968 
Hon. Hueu JoHn FLEMMING........... Oct. 11, 1960 || Hon. Stantey Ronaup Basrorp?...... July 6, 1968 
ETONGE NOE DORTON e208 sc ce ss dee seed Oct. 11, 1960 |} Hon. Donaup Campseiy JAMiESON?....| July 6, 1968 
Hon. WauTER DINSDALE................ Oct. 11, 1960 |) Hon. Eric Wiwt1AM KIERANS.......... July 6, 1968 
Hon. Grorce ERNEST HALPENNY....... Oct. 11, 1960 || Hon. Ropert KnrGut ANDRAS?........ July 6, 1968 
Hon. Waiter Moruty ASELTINE........ Dec. 28, 1961 || Hon. James ARMstTRONG RicHARpDson?.| July 6, 1968 
Hon. Lesire Miscampsett Frost.......| Dec. 28, 1961 || Hon. Orro Emm Lane?................| July 6, 1968 
HONS JACQUES FLYNN. acess neh ates Dec. 28, 1961 || Hon. SypNry Joun SMITH............ Oct. 10, 1968 
Ton. eiue EAD Lop MLO EEOCOS ae a ee Hon. Herpert Bser GRAY?........... Oct. 20, 1969 

on, RIcHARD ALBERT BELL............ ug. 9, 
Rt. Hon. Rouanp Micuener...........| Oct. 15, 1962 Hout OBER. DOvGtie CRCR GEL #5 Oct. 20, 1969 
Hon, Marcet-JosepH-Aimé LAMBERT....| Feb. 12, 1963 Rueion TRSITH TOA CD 
Hon. THtogbne RICARD.............-. Mar. 18, 1963 wens & = A Mar. 23, 1970 
Hon, FrRanK CHARLES MCGEE.......... Mar. 18, 1963 * Bene POR POO Re cece Tay Te? 
Hon. Martian ASSELIN..............--- Mar. 18, 1963 || Hon. Jean-Pierre GoyeEr?............ Dec. 22, 1970 
Hon. WALTER LOCKHART GORDON....... Apr. 22; 1963 Hon. ALASTAIR WILLIAM GILLESPIE?... . Aug. 11, 1971 
Hon. MitcuHert WintiaAM SHARP?........ Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Martin Patrick O’Conneti?....| Aug. 11, 1971 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
sworn in, 2 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 
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The office of the President of the Privy Council was originally occupied, more often 
than not, by the Prime Minister but from time to time, especially in recent years, it has been 
occupied by another Minister. On July 5, 1968, the Prime Minister explained that the 
jncumbent of the office of President of the Privy Council would also be the Government 
Leader in the House of Commons, with the broad responsibility of directing the business 
of the House, including such matters as the supervision of the Government’s replies to 
questions in the House and the parliamentary returns in general, and also a special responsi- 
bility on behalf of the Government of ensuring that Parliament, through its operations and 
organization of business, can effectively discharge its vital role in the Canadian political 
process under the increasing pressure of modern government. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1958-71 


Nors.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 1917, 
is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; for the 18th and 
19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46; and for the 20th to the 23rd Parliaments in the 1965 edition, p. 65. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Session Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament eal Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 
Commons] Length of Parliament!,? 
1st May 12, 1958 | Sept. 6, 1958 117 93 
and | Jan. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 | 185 127 peer ree 
24th Parliament. .... 3rd | Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960] 210 146 jab ort: 
4th | Nov. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 | 3166 174 reared 
5th Jan. 18, 1962 | Apr. 18, 1962 91 65 SRAM oe Se ia Tete! OS 
June 18, 19623 
94 
25th Parliament.....j/ st | Sept. 27, 1962] Feb. 5, 1963") 131 72 Dosti ae ee 
6 m., 20d. 
ist | May 16, 1963 | Dec. 21, 1963 | 2208 117 EE 
26th Parliament...... 2nd Feb. 18, 1964] Apr. 3, 1965 4119 248 ee 8° 19655 
| 3rd Apr. 5, 1965 | Sept. 8, 196510 15711 53 2 05 me ae 
{ Nov. 8, 19653 
27th Parliament..... Ist Jan. 18, 1966 | May 8, 1967 47612 250 Dec. 9, 19654 
| 2nd May 8, 1967 | Apr. 23, 1968 35218 155 Apr. 23, 19685 
( 2y.,5m., 15d. 
Ist Sept. 12, 1968 | Oct. 22, 1969 38614 19915 
28th panne | 2nd | Oct. 23, 1969 | Oct. 7, 1970] 34916 15517 peat ai 
{| 8rd Oct. 8, 1970 Lae ae ae feb 


1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in years, 
months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date of dis- 
solution, both days inclusive (BNA Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs returnable. 
5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Includes long adjournment from July 13 to Sept. 7, 1961. 7 Government 
defeated in House of Commons on want of confidence motion. 8 Includes long adjournment from Aug. 2 to 
Sept. 30, 1963. 9 Includes long adjournment from Dec. 18, 1964 to Feb. 16, 1965. 10 House adjourned on 
June 30 until Sept. 27 but dissolved on Sept. 8, 1965. 11 Includes long adjournment from June 30 to Sept. 27, 
superseded by dissolution on Sept. 8, 1965. 12 Includes 18-day Christmas adjournment, 11-day Easter adjourn- 
ment, and two long adjournments from July 14 to Aug. 29 and Sept. 9 to Oct. 5. 13 Includes adjournment from 
July 7, 1967 to Sept. 25, 1967; Christmas adjournment from Dec. 21, 1967 to Jan. 22, 1968; and Easter adjournment 
from Mar. 27, 1968 to Apr. 23, 1968. 14 Includes Christmas adjournment from Dec. 20, 1968 to Jan. 14, 1969; 
Easter adjournment from Apr. 2, 1969 to Apr. 14, 1969; and summer adjournment from July 25, 1969 to Oct. 22, 1969. 
46 Includes two days devoted to Committee work. 16 Includes Christmas adjournment from Dec. 19, 1969 to 
Jan. 12, 1970; Easter adjournment from Mar. 25, 1970 to Apr. 6, 1970; and summer adjournment from June 26, 1970 to 
Oct. 5, 1970. 17 Includes one day devoted to Committee work. 


The Prime Minister.—The Prime Minister is the leader of the political Party re- 
quested by the Governor General to form the Government, which almost always means 
that he is the leader of the Party with the strongest representation in the House of Com- 
mons. His position is one of exceptional authority, which stems in part from the success 
of the Party at an election and the role imputed to him for that success. The Prime Minister 
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chooses his Cabinet. When a member of his Cabinet resigns, the remainder of the Cabinet 
is undisturbed; when the Prime Minister vacates his office, this act normally carries with 
it the resignation of all those in the Cabinet. 


A source of the authority of the Prime Minister lies in his prerogative to reeommend the 
dissolution of Parliament. This prerogative, which in most circumstances permits him 
to precipitate an election, is a source of considerable power both in his dealings with his 
colleagues and with the opposition parties in the House of Commons. 


Another source of the Prime Minister’s authority derives from the appointments which 
he recommends. These include Privy Councillors, Cabinet Ministers, Lieutenant- 
Governors of the provinces, provincial administrators, Speaker of the Senate, Chief Justices 
of all courts, and Senators. The Prime Minister also recommends the appointment of a 
new Governor General to the Sovereign, although this normally follows consultation with 
his Cabinet. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation are listed in Table 5. 


5.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Name Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ALEXANDER MACDONALD...............6.20....- July 1, : 1867 — Nove 5; 18738 
2 Hon eALEXANDERs WACKINZIB cae cinen etna ten cic nema meer Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon, Sir Joun ALEXANDER MACDONALD.............0000.0005 Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir JoHN JoSeEPH CALDWELL ABBOTT.................0000eeee June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon, Sir Jonn SpaRRow Davip THOMPSON............-0.05: Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 One Sire ACKHNZIDY BOWELL Nectar meee ieee ee mite arene Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
ve RG eons sirGwARLESLUPPHR! aaa eas ae toe eee see May 1, 1896 —July 8, 1896 
8 RE ELOnsOlr WILERIDEIA URE R is aoe. Care scene teen fines eee July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
9 RtvHons sir HOLcRT GATRD BORDENE ater eG raseeh sea electors Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Ris Honvsim ROBERT LAID) LORDENAT Seen een ei cee Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
il Rishon sARTaU ReM RI GHENA case nea shee nee cow July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 

(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 

and Conservative Party’’) 
12 Rt. Hon. Wiwr1am Lyon Mackenziz Kina A 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Rta Hon, ARTUR, METGHEND: ee sian retinitis 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Witit1am Lyon Mackenzie Kine a 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicuarpD BeprorpD BENNETT..... : 1930 — Oct. 28, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon, Wmu1am Lyon Mackenziz Kine i 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis SrepHen St, LAURENT. on. cseeecesccnaee canes: : 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt; Hon: Joun GrorGe DimrENBAKER...2.... 062 sass cclceee ane 1957 — Apr. 22, 1963 


19 Rie Hons husthRs bowie PMA SON cs coeirdemiinine einer ite 5 1963 — Apr. 20, 1968 
20 RG Selon Penne LLOtty URUDLAUs seni eens ieee: 3 1968 — aaa 


The Cabinet.—As stated on p. 80, the Cabinet’s primary function in the Canadian 
political system is to determine priorities among the demands expressed by the people and 
to determine the policies to meet those demands. The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers 
chosen by the Prime Minister, generally from among members of the House of Commons, 
although there have usually been one or two Ministers chosen from the Senate including the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. It is unusual for a Senator to head a department 
of government because the Constitution provides that measures for appropriating public 
funds or imposing taxes must originate in the House of Commons and, as a result, almost 
all important legislation is initiated in the House of Commons. Also, another Minister in 
the House of Commons would have to speak on behalf of a Senator who headed a depart- 
ment, in respect of its affairs. 


Members of the Twentieth Ministry as at Oct. 20, 1971, are givenin Table 6. Salaries, 
allowances and pensions of Cabinet Ministers are given at pp. 106-107. 
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6.—Members of the Twentieth Ministry, as at Oct. 20, 1971! 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Norr.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 Year 
Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Mate i Date of 
* ppointment 
Office Occupant of First Present 


PPO nea Portfolio 


PTI eWMLINIS GOtr ats geecs i secoshdedarsigterse sate 4 «ve Rt. Hon. Prerre Evitiorr Trupeav..| Apr. 4, 1967 | Apr. 20, 1968 
Leader of the Government in the Senate...| Hon. Paut JosppH James Martin....| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Secretary of State for External Affairs..... Hon. MitrcHert WILLIAM SHARP....... Apr. 22 1963 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Minister of Public Works,.............---. Hon. ARTHUR UAING. (acc sss ccecene Apr. 22, 1963 | July 5, 1968 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 

Canad ders cc trcvte 8 woaca ct a tveierisy cela euareusrereaare Hon. Autan JosepH MacHacHeEn..... Apr. 22, 1963 | Sept. 24, 1970 
President of the Treasury Board.......... Hon. Cuarues Mitts Drury........ Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minis Ger Ole F InANCE nase ies os cane rd tere Hon. EpGar JOHN BENSON........... June 29, 1964 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce| Hon. Jean-Luc PEPIN................ Dec.17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion..| Hon. JEAN MARCHAND...............- Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. .| Hon. JoHN JAMES GREENE............ Dec.17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
POSLMASLOL (GONEral nce ain coe enters Hon. JosppH JULIEN JEAN-PIERRE 

(OUGia aera a enema er aoumcuoadae seen Dec. 17, 1965 | June 11, 1971 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 

(PSST a EW e i ane nn oe tee acim cre Hon. JoHn Napier TURNER,.........| Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development ao. ae. cue kane ates Hon. JosepH-JACQUES-JEAN CHRETIEN.| Apr. 4, 1967 | July 5, 1968 
Minister sof slab Our martes sat sca ts aiereerlesieiise Hon. Bryce Stuart MacKasby...... Feb. 9, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Donatp Stover MacponaLp....| Apr. 22, 1968 | Sept. 24, 1970 
Minister of National Health and Welfare...| Hon. Joun Carr Munro.............| Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Secretary of State of Canada.............. Hon. G&RARD PELLETIER............. Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of the Environment............... Fons CACK DAVIS Seen ee tem see Apr. 26, 1968 | June 11, 1971 
Minister. of Agriculture, ......066.ccerx ese. Hon. Horack ANDREW OLSON.. ..| July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon, Jean-Eupes Dussé.. epo.can.fdtly 6, L968 |e Julys 215.) 1968 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs} Hon. Srantey RONALD BASFORD..... July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Manisterot Dransportrs adicnc abe an. cee 23 Hon. Donatp CAMPBELL JAMIESON....| July 5, 1968 | May 5, 1969 
Minister of State for Urban Affairs........ Hon. Ropert KNIGHT ANDRAS....... July 5, 1968 | June 30, 1971 
Minister of Supply and Services............ Hon. JAMES ARMSTRONG RicHARDSON.| July 5, 1968 | May 5, 1969 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration....| Hon. Orro Emin LANG............... July 5, 1968 | Sept. 24, 1970 
Minister of National Revenue.............. Hon. HerBert HserR GRAY.......... Oct. 20, 1969 | Sept. 24, 1970 
Minister of Communications............... Hon. Rosert Doucias GEORGE 

STANBUR Voc eRe cena ee ee Oct. 20, 1969 | Aug. 11, 1971 

Solicitor General of Canada............... Hon. JEAN-PIERRE GOYER.. .....-| Dee. 22, 1970 | Dec. 22, 1970 
Minister of State for Science and Technology| Hon, ALtastarn WILLIAM GILLESPIE. . Aug.11, 1971 | Aug. 11, 1971 
Mintsteriof: Stators. was. sises ssn eette vain dias Hon. Martin Patrick O’Connetu...| Aug. 11, 1971 | Aug. 11, 1971 


1 Any change occurring between Oct. 20, 1971 and the date of going to press will be carried in Appendix I. 


Each Cabinet Minister usually assumes responsibility for one of the departments of 
government, although a Minister may hold more than one portfolio at the same time or he 
may hold one or more portfolios and one or more acting portfolios. A Minister without 
portfolio may be invited to join the Cabinet because the Prime Minister wishes to have him 
in the Cabinet but without the heavy duties of running a department, or he may be invited 
to join the Cabinet to provide a suitable balance of regional representation. Because of the 
cultural and geographical diversity that exists in Canada, it is necessary for the Prime 
Minister to give more attention to the representational aspect of his Cabinet than, perhaps, 
his counterparts in many other countries. 


With the enactment of the Ministries and Ministers of State Act (Government Organi- 
zation Act, 1970), four categories of Ministers of the Crown may be identified: departmental 
Ministers, Ministers without portfolio, and two types of Ministers of state. Ministers of 
state ‘for designated purposes’”’, may occupy an office created by Proclamation; are charged 
with responsibilities for developing new and comprehensive policies in areas where the 
development of such policies is of particular urgency and importance; have a mandate 
effectively determined by the Governor in Council which would be of such duration as to 
enable them to come to grips with the policy problems assigned to them; may receive 
powers, duties and functions and exercise supervision and control of relevant elements of 
the public service; and seek parliamentary appropriations independently of any Minister 
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to cover the cost of their staff and operations. Other Ministers of state may be appointed 
to assist a departmental Minister in the discharge of his responsibilities. They may 
receive statutory powers, duties and functions; are limited in number by the appropriations 
that Parliarnent is willing to pass; and receive the same salary as a Minister without port- 
folio provided for them in the estimates of the Minister with whom they are associated. 


Ministers in all four categories are appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister by 
commission under the Great Seal of Canada, to serve at pleasure, and to be responsible to 
Parliament as members of the Government and for any responsibility that might be assigned 
_ to them by law or otherwise. 


The Cabinet Committee System 


In Canada, almost all executive acts of the Government are carried out in the name of 
the Governor jin Council. The Committee of the Privy Council (the Cabinet) makes sub- 
missions to the Governor General for his approval, and he is bound by the Constitution in 
nearly all circumstances to accept them. About 2,200 Orders in Council were enacted in 
1970 and, although some were of a fairly routine nature and did not require much discussion 
in Cabinet of the policy underlying them, others were of major significance and required 
extensive deliberation, sometimes covering months of meetings of officials and Cabinet 
committees, as well as of the full Cabinet, In addition to the determination of the policy 
underlying the executive acts of the Government, there are literally hundreds of other policy 
issues that must be resolved during the course of a year. The policy underlying each piece 
of legislation must be considered in Cabinet and when that is approved and legislation is 
drafted, it must be considered in detail so that each clause and each punctuation mark 
has been approved by Cabinet. Recently, between 40 and 60 Bills have been considered by 
Cabinet during the course of a parliamentary session. Proposals for sweeping reform of 
large areas of government organization or administration, and policy to be adopted in 
fundamental constitutional changes or at a major international conference are among the 
issues which, on occasion, demand such extensive and detailed consideration. 


It is clear that the nature and volume of policy issues to be decided on by Cabinet do 
not lend themselves to discussion by 25 or 30 Ministers. The first Cabinet committee 
system was established after the outbreak of World War II but, since that time and more 
particularly in recent years, growing demands placed on the executive have stimulated the 
development of new approaches to the devolution of the responsibilities of Cabinet to 
sub-committees thereof. 


Cabinet committees tend to have a membership of fewer than 10 Ministers and therefore 
provide a forum capable of ensuring thorough study of policy proposals. The membership 
of Cabinet committees is confidential and the same rules of secrecy that apply to the 
deliberations of Cabinet apply to those of Cabinet committees. If it were otherwise, there 
might be a tendency for them to develop an importance and authority of their own which 
would be inconsistent with the principle of the collective responsibility of Ministers. The 
Prime Minister determines the establishment of Cabinet committees and their composition 
and terms of reference. Ministers may invite one or two officials as advisers during Cabinet 
committee meetings. The secretariat of the Cabinet committees is provided by the Privy 
Council Office and the Secretary of a Cabinet committee is usually also an Assistant 
Secretary to the Cabinet. The Treasury Board, which is a Cabinet committee—or more 
precisely a sub-committee of the Committee of the Privy Council—is the only exception; it 
has its own secretariat headed by a secretary who has the status of a deputy minister. 


Under the direction of the Prime Minister, the Secretary to the Cabinet prepares 
Cabinet agenda and refers memoranda to Cabinet to the appropriate Cabinet committee 
for study and report to the full Cabinet. Except where the Prime Minister instructs 
otherwise, all memoranda to Cabinet are submitted under the signature of the Minister 
concerned. 


The terms of reference of Cabinet committees cover virtually the total area of govern- 
ment responsibility. All memoranda to Cabinet are first considered by a Cabinet committee, 
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except when they are of exceptional urgency or when the Prime Minister otherwise directs, 
in which case an item may be considered immediately by the full Cabinet. 


On Apr. 30, 1968, the Prime Minister established a new format for Cabinet committees. 
The trend in previous years was for the development of many committees to meet immediate 
requirements which eventually disappeared. As a result, there was a proliferation of com- 
mittees and the terms of reference of some became irrelevant in terms of the demands placed 
on the Cabinet. The new system reduced the number of standing committees of Cabinet 
to eight—four subject-matter committees and four co-ordinating committees. The four 
subject-matter committees set up were: External Policy and Defence; Economic Policy and 
Programs; Communications, Works and Urban Affairs; and Social Policy. The four co- 
ordinating committees were: Priorities and Planning; Legislation and House Planning; 
Federal-Provincial Relations; and the Treasury Board. The Treasury Board is a statutory 
committee of the Committee of the Privy Council and under the Financial Administration 
Act has the status of a department. The following chart indicates the relationship of these 
committees to the Cabinet process. 


In 1969 and 1970, the arrangement established in 1968 was further modified. The 
co-ordinating committees of Cabinet remained but the subject-matter or standing com- 
mittees were: Economic Policy, External Policy and Defence, Social Policy, Science, 
Culture and Information, and Government Operations. These committees meet on a 
regular basis. In addition, there are six special committees of the Cabinet which meet 
as required: the Special Committee of Council which considers all submissions to the 
Governor in Council on behalf of the ““Committee of the Privy Council’, and the Cabinet 
committees on the Public Service, Security and Intelligence, Labour Relations, Tax Reform, 
and Western Grain Problems. 


Although the importance of the Cabinet committee system may vary from Government 
to Government, evidence of the utility of this system is the growing reliance that has been 
placed on Cabinet committees since the system was established at the end of the Second 
World War. The following is a brief outline of the involvement of Cabinet and Cabinet 
committees in respect of a piece of legislation that the Government ultimately introduces 
into the House of Commons or the Senate. 


Either on the initiative of a Minister or his departmental officials, a policy proposal is 
prepared, the implementation of which will require new legislation or the amendment of 
existing legislation. The policy proposal is submitted, under the Minister’s signature, for 
consideration by the appropriate subject-matter committee. If approval is given, the 
proposal goes forward to Cabinet for confirmation. If Cabinet confirms the Committee’s 
decision, the Department of Justice is given instructions by the Minister who made the 
proposal to prepare a draft Bill expressing in legal terms the intent of the policy proposal. 
If the draft Bill meets with the Minister’s approval, he submits it to the Cabinet Committee 
on Legislation and House Planning where it is examined from a legal point of view rather 
than on the basis of its underlying policy. If the Cabinet Committee agrees that the Bill 
is acceptable in all respects and that it could be introduced into Parliament, it so reports 
to Cabinet and Cabinet decides whether to confirm the Committee’s decision. If con- 
firmation is given, the Prime Minister initials the Bill and it is then introduced either into 
the Senate or the House of Commons, depending on constitutional and political considera- 
tions. 


The order and manner in which a Bill is considered in Parliament is the responsibility 
of the President of the Privy Council and House Leader who negotiates these matters with 
his counterparts in the opposition Parties. If a Bill is to be introduced into the Senate, 
the House Leader will consider questions such as timing and tactics with the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate, who in turn will negotiate the consideration of the Bill with his 
counterpart in the Senate. 


The Privy Council Office.—The Privy Council is a secretariat which provides staff 
support to the Select Committee of the Privy Council and to the Cabinet. For the purposes 
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of the Financial Administration Act, it is considered a department of government with 
duties as described on p. 148. The Privy Council Office provides secretariats to serve the 
Cabinet, the Select Committee of the Privy Council and their various sub-committees. 
Since the Prime Minister is, in effect, chairman of the Cabinet, he is the Minister responsible 
for the Privy Council Office. The public servant who directs the work of the Privy Council 
Office is known as the Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet. He is the 
senior member of the Public Service. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—The Parliamentary Secretaries Act, which came into 
force in June 1959, provided for the appointment of 16 Parliamentary Secretaries from among 
the members of the House of Commons to assist Ministers in the performance of their duties. 
That Act was amended by the Government Organization Act, 1970, which allows the 
number of Parliamentary Secretaries to equal the number of Ministers who hold offices 
listed in Sect. 4 of the Salaries Act (i.e., Ministers with departmental responsibilities, the 
Prime Minister and the President of the Privy Council). A Parliamentary Secretary works 
under the direction of his Minister and has no legal authority in respect of the department 
with which he is associated, nor is he given acting responsibility or any of the powers, duties 
and functions of a Minister in the event of his Minister’s absence or incapacity. Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries are appointed by the Prime Minister and hold office for 12 months. 


At Oct. 20, 1971, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were in office:— 


Secretary Minister 
BARNMTU J! OANSON a der distssic eloiaicivee.s scl pore serait a bs Prime Minister 
CASTONMISAB EY ei Ciy.scphsiocisinnset oe alo mueriaasin nk Secretary of State for External Affairs 
RAUNT EAD RED tei attacneccae cocatciisrcrerete sterainicots Secretary of State for External Affairs 
(USE AVE SLOULN TS chim tect aiash atts Seren ots Minister of Public Works 
ANE SWAT 0 ROME, (eye ne docs 3 epi cinre oiotiviats eateries President of the Privy Council 
GASTON CLERMONT cs. conte csoeh ace chioen ters President of the Treasury Board 
PATRICK IMMAONINY 05. sete eae ne oheee «cle feats Minister of Finance 
ESR UCHVELOWIAR Divas £5 cnlaier acne he bs ciated ote watee Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
OED: IROBMIRTS a. were oe tnaciic.es ON eae ane ae Minister of Regional Economic Expansion 
AIAN S SULA TY ORES Mme folate, heen ennaae Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
CURAU DUR CORBI: a: fame Soe. irene ee sess Postmaster General 
AGE ERT BD EGCHARD goqcteite cone at cicice ciate noe aie Minister of Justice 
STD DYES UO GELANAIN ste dosemeter Se reo oc eee oes Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
RAYERURRA TUN pees csr, Satie ta.cceaerem asetseraets ¢ Minister of Labour 
ARCs CUTTMING 2 etoeaat es nua See toi pohal Petraes oaakereia: Sige wiereaen sks Minister of National Defence 
AND RM OUBUUNT MR cera eae ee ees Minister of National Health and Welfare 
ELU GH AUER DR uhh. Loan con Conn s aes Secretary of State 
NEARED) Grae ORBIN ecg cine cic air. siecle aes Minister of the Environment 
MAR CULEUMSSARD er nts rat tae ee oe eect ee ee Minister of Agriculture 
LOX DAR RAN CIS, Bee tetas ane es ae ee Minister of Veterans A ffairs 
HD) SRP  OTNITM Ns, cere pyr ee ee toe ae .. Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
GERARD DUQURT ssa acess cae aes . Minister of Transport 
IDAVID WHAT EWAD as vtmlsteaeneeielon emer .. Minister of State for Urban Affairs 
TMV ENT OTTO deere wee eicramiarcet te ararin ene aa anatase Minister of Supply and Services 
MARCHE IE RUD HOMMIN..... ¢ ce/sceiaiestsh/scie vse sales cer Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
IVOVAN TDS COMMOTS fet. satete nt teeta iertee sere tine Minister of Communications 
IDWOUGTAS FTOGAR EE + m..catereieciaten Mela cote toe Solicitor General 


The Passage of Legislation 

If a Bill is introduced in the House of Commons and is approved there, it must then be 
introduced into the Senate and follow a procedure similar to that followed in the House. 
If a Bill is first introduced into the Senate, the reverse procedure is followed. There are 
three types of Bills: (1) public Bills introduced by the Government; (2) public Bills intro- 
duced by private members of Parliament; and (3) private Bills introduced by private 
members of Parliament. Each type is treated in a slightly different manner, and there are 
even differences in procedure when the House deals with Government Bills introduced 
pursuant to “supply” and ‘‘ways and means” motions on the one hand, and other Govern- 
ment Bills on the other. The following is the procedure for a typical Government Bill which 
has been introduced in the House of Commons. 


THE CABINET PROCESS 


THE LEGISEATIVE PROCESS 


PASSAGE OF LEGISLATION 


Policy Proposal 
requiring legislation 
(submitted to 
Cabinet by a 
Minister } 


aes 


Consideration of 
Policy Proposal 
in a Subject 
Matter Committee 
and decision 
or recommendation 


Cabinet 
Confirmation of 
Committee decision 
and Prime Minister’s 
signature 


Parliament First 
Reading in either 
Senate or House of 
Commons* (reading 
of title and brief 
explanation of Bill) 


Cabinet 
Confirmation 
of Committee 
Decision 


Consideration 
of draft Bill 
by Cobinet 
Committee on 
Legislation and 
House Planning 


Parliament Second 
Reading in same 
House of Parliament 
(debate and vote on 
principle of Bill) 


Introduction of 
Bill into other 


and repetition of 
the process 


The 
Governor 
General in 
presence of Senate 
and House of Commons 
assents to Bill and 
signs it into law 


House of Parliament ea 


Parliament 
Third Reading 
and vote 


Responsible 
Minister issues 
drafting instructions 

for legislation 
to Department 
of Justice 


Draft Bill 
prepared by 
Department of 
Justice and 
approved by 
responsible Minister 


Consideration 
by appropriate 
Parliamentary 

Committee 
(clause by clause 
examination of Bill) 


Parliament 
Report Stage 
and vote on any 

amendments prepared 
by Committee 


Kali money Bills must be introduced 
in the House of Commons, 
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The sponsoring Minister gives notice that he intends to introduce a Bill on a given 
subject. Not less than 48 hours later he moves for leave to introduce the Bill and that the 
Bill be given first reading. This is permitted automatically because introduction or first 
reading of a Bill does not imply approval of any sort and it is only after first reading that the 
Bill is ordered to be printed for distribution to the members. 


At a later sitting the Minister moves that the Bill be given second reading and that it 
be referred to an appropriate committee of the House of Commons. A favourable vote on 
the motion for second reading represents approval of the principle of the Bill so there is 
often an extensive debate, which, according to the standing orders of the House of Commons, 
must be confined to the principle of the Bill. The debate culminates in a vote which, if 
favourable, results in the Bill being referred to the appropriate committee of the House, 
where it is given clause-by-clause consideration. 


At the committee stage, expert witnesses and interested parties may be invited to give 
testimony pertaining to the Bill, and the proceedings of the committee may cover many 
weeks. Upon completion of its consideration of the Bill, the House committee prepares a 
report which it submits to the House of Commons. The House must then decide whether 
to accept the committee’s report, including any amendments that the committee has made 
to the Bill. 


At the report stage any member may, on giving 24 hours notice, move an amendment 
to the Bill, and all such amendments are debated and put to a vote. Following that, a 
motion “that the bill be concurred in” or “that the bill, as amended, be concurred in”’, is 
put to the vote. 


Following this report stage, the Minister moves that the Bill be given third reading 
and passage. Debate of this motion is limited to whether the Bill should be given third 
reading. Amendments are permitted at this stage but they must be of a general nature, 
similar to those allowed on second reading. If the vote is favourable, the Bill is then intro- 
duced into the Senate where it goes through a somewhat similar process. (Since each 
House has its own rules of procedure, the processes in the two may not be identical, and are 
not identical at this time.) At the end of this procedure, the Bill is presented to the 
Governor General for Royal Assent and for his signature. Depending on the provisions 
in the Bill itself, it may come into force when it is signed by the Governor General, on an 
appointed day, or when it is officially proclaimed. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
The Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House, subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before be- 
coming law. In practice, most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. X XVI for current legislation.) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1964, the legislative author- 
ity of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following: the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of Canada (subject to certain exceptions—see p. 77); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by 
any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
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providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; quar- 
antine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and inland 
fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between two 
provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of paper 
money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; 
interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and discovery; 
copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; marriage 
and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, 
but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted in the 
enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the legislatures 
of the provinces. 


Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation is 
paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. Stat. 
1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to 
old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. By the British North America Act, 1964, which 
received Royal Assent on July 31, 1964, this amendment was extended at the request of 
the Parliament of Canada (June 19, 1964) to permit the payment of supplementary benefits, 
including survivors’ and disability benefits irrespective of age, under a contributory pension 
plan. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 102 
members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of New- 
foundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate is sum- 
marized by province in Table 7. 


Senators are appointed by the Governor General by instrument under the Great Seal 
of Canada. The actual power of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the 
Prime Minister, whose advice the Governor General accepts in this regard. Until the 
passage of “‘An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate’? (SC 
1965, c. 4), assented to on June 2, 1965, Senators were appointed for life; that Act fixes at 
75 years the age at which any person appointed to the Senate after the coming into force 
of the Bill will cease to hold his place in the Senate. 


In each of the four main divisions of Canada except Quebec, Senators represent the 
whole of the province for which they are appointed; in Quebec, one Senator is appointed for 
each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations 
of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker appointed by the Governor General in Council 
(in effect by the Government) and government business in the Senate is sponsored by the 
Government Leader in the Senate. 


The powers of the Senate, in all respects except one, are co-extensive with those of 
the House of Commons. The one exception is that under the Canadian Constitution all 
“money Bills’, i.e., Bills to impose taxes or appropriate public moneys, must originate 
in the House of Commons. The concurrence of the Senate is necessary before any piece 
of legislation, public or private, can become law. Government Bills, other than money 
Bills, may be introduced in either House. A substantial percentage of these are now intro- 
duced in the Senate where they may be freely discussed and amended and the House of 
Commons thus given the benefit of their prior scrutiny by the Senate. 


The Senate also retains its traditional role in respect of legislation originating in the 
House of Commons, namely, to take a “sober second look”’ at such legislation. Amend- 
ments may be made thereto and such amendments are often concurred in by the House of 
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Commons. If there is disagreement concerning such amendments and the disagreement 
is not resolved by a conference between representatives of the two Houses, the legislation 
cannot be further proceeded with. 


The Senate provides a national forum for the discussion of public issues and the airing 
of grievances from whatever part of Canada they may emanate. The Senate, through its 
own committees and its participation in joint committees of both Houses, is particularly 
active in making studies in depth on matters of public concern. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 1915-| 1949- 
1948 | 1971 
CONEATIO siercetercciei sine alors aissctoie eer ciaaste ae iovscet 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Que DEC ia ect Cae the oe iaulonlale eelle's 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlantic: Provinces? s..20secs ses nawe ccs 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
NOVA SCOLIDS Boo. tracts aicceeminck eau 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
INO WHBEUNS WIC Kick penis oo ee eels oon wale 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island................ es 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
INOWIOUNGANG,© 2 se yet idah eateries ae 6 
Wester Provincess. css cuere ssn cae cere 5 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
IM ANTEOD As pcre ian eta onae SB atfeale rage os 2 t 2 3 8 4 4 4 6 6 
lerhatjay Olona ett: soe Steet eee ees eae 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 
Saskatehewans scence core ustes ee \ 2 2 k f 4 6 6 
AN Dertal eer cton Were hts tbe cs he acstvade ae ae 4 6 6 
PP OGaiste yan eae ee eae 72 74 77 77 78 80 §1 83 87 96 102 
8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at June 30, 1971! 
PSDSA KOT rs aercttrs oo tae OE areola ists Seetn OR tira he eee ccaTaTe See toe Hon. JeAN-Paut DEscHATELETS 
Beaderiot the: Government. ..code..47 sean oe ses ieee Hon. Paut Martin 
header or the Opposttionts: <<. ibe wite rete aes eee eter Hon. Jacques FiyNN 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments.............. Rosert FortTmER 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O, Address 
Newfoundland— New Brunswick— 
(5 Senators—1 vacancy) (9 Senators—1 vacancy) 
ABFA SMMITOHART: Grol... oes nc-sayere Dare Curling BURCHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL....... South Nelson 
(OOK URIC SAE ean at ram cere St. John’s Frreusson, Mure, McQUEEN..... Fredericton 
CarTER, CHESLEY WILLIAM......... St. John’s McGRAND ERED Ale.) oe Fredericton Jct. 
DATG GAN TAME tar, oso tatirse erie stare St. John’s HOWBRNIOR: IUDGAR i iidciae cues see Troquois 
PETTEN, WILLIAM JOHN............- St. John’s RatTENBURY, NELSON..............| Saint John 
McEiman, CHARLES ROBERT........ Fredericton 
Prince Edward Island— McLean, Donatp ALLAN........... Black’s Harbour 
(3 Senators—1 vacancy) MicrAup «Hr vii- Jem teste seen Fredericton 
INMAN, FLORENCE ELsif............ Montague ROBICHAUDS ELBDARDS.....2-0ce0eee. Caraquet 
Puiuires, ORVILLE Howarp........ Alberton 
KickHAM, THOMAS JOSEPH.......... Souris Quebec— 
(21 Senators—3 vacancies) 
Nova Scotia— Gouin, Lton M@RCIER............- Montreal 
(8 Senators—2 vacancies) NOURNEGR SARTO sae osaey cache Montreal 
KONLEY, JOHN JAMES. ...0,000<000s Lunenburg Motson, HARTLAND DE 
TSNoR, (GORDONMB iss beta. Halifax MONTARVINEMA ere eens Montreal 
SMITE: OO ONADD erate el ovu tee ere Liverpool Lerrancors, J. EUGENE............. Montreal 
CONNOLE Ys ELSROLD esr soe a Halifax Meme On wlicON a. ates etonesc cr eee Trois-Riviéres 
Biors, FREDERICK MURRAY......... Truro Quart, Josiz Atice DINAN......... Quebec 
Macpona.p, JOHN MICHAEL......... North Sydney Beausien, Louis Purippe..........| Montreal 
WIRECH RANT (Gia sara «ad savers Wolfville FEYNN ACQUBS.S eects smeeie ss Quebec 
URQUHART, EARL WALLACE.......... West Bay BouraGer, MAURICE............0.05 Lévis 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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8.—_Members of the Senate, by Province, as at June 30, 19711—concluded 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 

Quebee—concluded Ontario—concluded 

AGUAS sola OURSSE sacs eesineseeic erie: Montreal Kinnear, Mary EvizaBeru......... Port Colborne 

Bourquk, ROMUALD................ Outremont STanBuURY, RICHARD JAMES......... Toronto 

HOEINT SoA ZEAL UBS ete ions chss a. eeterecs ace nents Montreal IMIARTING [PAU poeenceire mene sare ele ete Windsor 

DESCHATELETS, JEAN-PAUL.......... Montreal HCRSEVA LLU GUND TAS rece. noe Ottawa 

MaAcNAUGHTON, ALAN AYLESWORTH.| Westmount 

Lanetors, J. G. L&opoup........... Quebec Manitoba— 

DESRUISSEAUX, PAUL...............| Sherbrooke (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 

LaMonTaGne, Maurice............. Montreal Hare) Jy CAMB Ein ge dessa Winnipeg 

Hupes, RAYMOND.................. Montreal VUZMES PAUL ROE teem nee cee Winnipeg 

GIGUERE, Louts DE GONZAGUE..... Montreal Everett, Douauas DONALD........ Winnipeg 

CASGRAIN, T'H@ERESE F.............. Montreal Moraat@irpAs lee eee one St. Vital 

NEAR OND soE A Uli Co. steiciosoreseieie.c!cisieeioiovs Hull McNamara, Wi1taM C,............ Winnipeg 
Ontario— Saskatchewan— 

(23 Senators—1 vacancy) (4 Senators—2 vacancies) 

HayDEeN, SALTER ADRIAN........... Toronto Bovucuer, Wm11AM ALBERT......... Prince Albert 

Paterson, Norman McLeop....... Fort William McDonatp, ALEXANDER Hamiuton.| Regina 

Rogesuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH....| Toronto Arcus, Hazen RoBert............. Kayville 

CONNOLLY, JOUN J.......-. 60.2000: Ottawa Sparrow, HERBERT ORVILLE....... North Battleford 

MO ROLE MDA VID A co ects ce elem cee Toronto 

Wuitr, GEORGE STANLEY........... Madoe 

SULLIVAN, JOSEPH A... .....0.-0000- Toronto Alberta— 

CHOQUETTE, LIONEL................ Ottawa (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 

Byars SHARR YAS). foe cae Toronto CAMERON; DONALD. eenysirctecieiaient: Edmonton 
O'Leary, M. GRATTAN............. Ottawa Hastines, HARL ADAM............. Calgary 
(GROSART, ALLISTER. 02.05.02 0000008 Ottawa Hays, Harry WuiaM............. Calgary 
WALKER, Davin JAMES............. Toronto Prowse, James HaRper.. Edmonton 
ESE WLU ET ATM Ht a8 bares apn a drei el oe beis Sudbury Manning, ErnustC.............. Edmonton 
LANG, Dante. AIKEN............... Toronto 
FATED. JOHN BLACK .s2)hcas occas Toronto British Columbia— 

BENIDICKSON, WILLIAM Moore...... Kenora (3 Senators—3 vacancies) 

Davey, Dovuauas KEITH............ Toronto INTCH OTA J OFINGIUAN Gt nein eet tetas Vancouver 
Tuompson, ANDREW ERNngEsT.......| Kendal Lawson, Epwarp M.,.............. Vancouver 
ETAT D ICKETE ais cise cea ke coo cco ahs Windsor Heatu, ANN EvizasetH Happon...| Nanaimo 


i 1 ae pane occurring between June 30, 1971 and the date of going to press of this volume will be carried in 
ppendix I, 


The House of Commons.—tThe British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as prescribed by the 
Act were not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 

The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popu- 


lation of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective in 
the General Election of 1949. 
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After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that, as a result of a wartime 
shift of population, a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, 
in an effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to 
another, the British North America Act was again amended (RSC 1952, c. 304, Sect. 51) 
(see Canada Year Book 1963-64, p. 75) to ensure that the representation of any province 
should not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. of the representation to which it was other- 
wise entitled after the last census, subject. however to the qualifications that the effect of 
the rule should not be to make the representation of a province with a smaller population 
greater than any province with a larger population. 


Subsequently in 1952, Parliament enacted legislation (RSC 1952, c. 334), effective in 
the General Election of 1953 and in each successive General Election down to that of the 
Twenty-seventh Parliament (Nov. 8, 1965), which provided that representation in the 
House of Commons should be on the following basis:— 

Sect. 2.—Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members. 


1965 Redistribution of Representation in the House of Commons.—The 
Representation Commissioner Act setting up the office and duties of the Representation 
Commissioner was given Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1963. The Electoral Boundaries 
Readjustment Act providing for the establishment of Electoral Boundaries Commissions 
to report upon and to provide for the readjustment of the representation of the provinces 
in the House of Commons in accordance with the findings of the 1961 Census of Population 
was given Royal Assent on Noy. 20, 1964. 


Pursuant to Sect. 11 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act, the Dominion 
Statistician sent to the Representation Commissioner a certified return showing the popu- 
lation of Canada and of each of the provinces and the population of Canada by electoral 
districts as ascertained by the 1961 Census. The Representation Commissioner calculated 
the number of members of the House of Commons to be assigned to each of the provinces 
subject and according to the provisions of Sect. 51 of the British North America Act, 1867, 
and the rules provided therein. He then caused a statement to be published in the Canada 
Gazette of Nov. 28, 1964, setting forth the following results:— 

Eighty-eight members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province of 
Ontario, seventy-four for the Province of Quebec, eleven for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, thirteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-three 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, thirteen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, nineteen for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Prov- 
ince of Newfoundland. 


The Governor General, by proclamation published in the Canada Gazette, established 
an Electoral Boundaries Commission for each province. It was the task of each Com- 
mission to prepare, with all reasonable dispatch, a report setting forth its recommendations 
concerning the division of its particular province into electoral districts and the recom- 
mendations concerning the description of the boundaries of each such district and the 
representation and name to be given thereto. A copy of the 1961 Census return was sent 
to the chairman of each Commission immediately after its members were appointed. 


Pursuant to Sect. 8 of the Representation Commissioner Act, maps were prepared 
in the office of the Representation Commissioner showing the distribution of population 
in each province and setting out alternative proposals respecting the boundaries of electoral 
districts in each province; these maps were then supplied to the respective Commissions. 
The Commissions complied with the procedure of the Electoral Boundaries Act and com- 
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pleted their reports within the time prescribed, which was one year. Two certified copies 
of each report were received by the Representation Commissioner; as required by Sect. 
19(1) of that Act, one of these copies was transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, who in turn laid it before the House of Commons. 


Then followed a period of thirty days in which objections in writing, signed by no 
fewer than ten members of the House of Commons, were filed with the Speaker specifying 
the provisions of the report objected to and the reasons for the objection. A further 
period of 15 days was set aside in which the House of Commons was to consider the matter 
of the objections; this period was increased to 45 sitting days by an Act, assented to on 
Feb. 23, 1966, entitled ‘‘An Act to extend the time for consideration of objections pursuant 
to Sect. 20 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act with respect to the reports of 
commissions established for the decennial census taken in the year 1961”’. 


Several objections were filed with the Speaker, the motions were taken up and con- 
sidered and the reports referred back to the Representation Commissioner by the Speaker 
and then to the Commissions. On the expiration of a thirty-day period for that purpose, 
the Commissions returned their reports with or without amendment, through the Represen- 
tation Commissioner to the Speaker. Then a draft representation order was prepared by 
the Representation Commissioner to be transmitted to the Secretary of State. This 
order specified the number of members of the House of Commons who shall be elected for 
each of the provinces as calculated by the Representation Commissioner and, dividing 
each of the provinces into electoral districts, described the boundaries of each such district 
and specified the representation and name given thereto, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the reports. The Governor in Council, by proclamation of June 
16, 1966, declared the draft representation order to be in force, effective upon the dissolu- 
tion of the then-existing Parliament. 


At subsequent elections, according to the representation order set out in the Schedule 
to the Proclamation, 88 members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, 74 for the Province of Quebec, 11 for the Province of Nova Scotia, 10 for the 
Province of New Brunswick, 13 for the Province of Manitoba, 23 for the Province of British 
Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, 13 for the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, 19 for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Province of Newfoundland. In 
addition, one member each will be elected for the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories, making a total representation of 264 in the House of Commons. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 28 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1968 


1958 
1957 
1925 | 1935 

. . 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 1958 
Province or Territory 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1891 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 ae a 1949 1962 1968 

1963 

1965 
OCABIO Pe hj eiitisch oc eNe aes sioee es 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 88 
ROMO OC Wer nics oc.0 eave sleclewnad 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 74 
ROARS COUIS hicicts-s ara. c1ste cine ele sche 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 11 
NoeweBrunswick. «060s «+ cic 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 10 
1 SIT 8 a) Oe ee a 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 16 14 13 
Bmbish, Columbia: soa. eee nese nt 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18. | 22 | ,23 
Prince Edward Island........... 6 § 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
DASKALCHOWAN |). Sududs scans ces 4 4 10! 10 16 (P21 12215207 |eelialers 
EALLESTA peak ee ee - \ tf 12 16 17 17 17 19 
aon DOrrivOry ...6.s0e cos soe } 1 1 1 1 1 up 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.1....... 7 Scall | macs asasee, [ee sie j coe et eaae® Ht al 1 
INewioundlandis.:..csisastcees cies ACD lente et eek (ico igs Srl Pee [he 7 7 7 
Motalsce sd, erorc ee ewe: 181 | 200 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 235 | 245 | 245 | 262 | 265 | 264 


1 Electoral District of Northwest Territories in 1963, 1965 and 1968. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 


Speaker yc cwianis here eW Metals tp MOC Ae aa cdr e Mo aite SENET 
PLUMS WNIS HOT esas. ee ae tsasei usitee fo cud he provatoce ore ebsoraese ctor 
Leader of the Opposition 
Clerk of the House of Commons 


June 25, 1968 and Revised to June 30, 1971 


Hon. Lucien LAMOUREUX 


Hon. Rosert L. STANFIELD 
ALISTAIR FRASER 


Rt. Hon. Prmerre Exvuiorr Trupbau 


Nortre.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, p. 108. The leaders of the political parties are in- 


dicated by asterisks (*). 


constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer. 
P.C.=Progressive Conservative; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; r ; 
Party standing at General Election of June 25, 1968: 155 Liberal, 72 Progressive Conservative, 22 New 


pendent. 


For Parliamentary Secretaries, see p. 92. 
Party affiliations are unofficial. 
R.cr.=Ralliement créditiste; Ind. =Inde- 


Democratic Party, 14 Ralliement créditiste, and 1 Independent. 


Province 
and 
Electoral District 


Newfoundiand— 
(7 members) 
Bonavista-Trinity- 
Conception: s....+.. <4 
Burin-Burgeo........... 
Gander-Twillingate.... 
Grand Falls-White 
Bay-Labrador....... 
Humber-St. George’s- 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
Gandigan’ pete sas. 
BZMONU ets atence cas 
Hillsborough........... 
WES Tolsfo (pee en a Sees 


Nova Scotia— 

(11 members) 
Annapolis Valley....... 
Cape Breton-Hast 

Richmond so 4.. ose 
Cape Breton High- 

lands-Canso.......... 


MOV Ss Mee ioie wre etacre ernie 


Cumberland- 

Colchester North.... 
Dartmouth- 

HMaliiax Master. <0 
Halifax: Ge neners ach 
Halifax—East Hants. . 
South Shore.. 

South Western Nova. 


New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
Carleton-Charlotte..... 


Fundy-Royal.......... 
Gloncesterryrctels set 


Monctonee saa e eases 
Northumberland- 
WburworOavtny anon anges 
Restigouche............ 
Saint John—Lancaster.. . 


This information, except the population of 
Lib.= Liberal; 


Total 
Votes 

i hee Voters nS Aire Polled Party 

2 on : by Name of Member P.O. Address Affih- 
Census f (incl. : 

List ° Mem- ation 

1966! rejec- ive 
tions) 
No. No, No. No. 
67,876 | 35,823 | 25,624 | 14,823 |F. Moorms.............. Harbour Grace. ..|P.C. 
54,219 | 24,626 | 14,993 | 8,674 |Hon. D. JAmimson...... Swift Current Lib. 
71,620 | 32,842 | 20,085 | 10,601 |J. H. Lunprigan.......|Gander........... LEC! 
66,973 | 32,697 | 20,694 | 10,322 |A. H. Peppun.......... Windsori:7.0 ones PGs 
77,380 | 33,220 | 22,665 | 9,765 \J. MarsHamn............ Corner Brook i2{Os 
83,321 | 41,164 | 30,116 | 18,153 J. A. McGrarn......... StWobmspaseeeeee Ris 
C2, 00T MW Sle2e.| 2iyodo. |) LosaTo) We Ce CARTER: qu cenmenes Studohnisas.. cen. PC; 
22,978 | 12,840 | 11,610 GAA Me dc) MOOUATD sys Souriss. ven Sere LG 
31,034 | 15,212 | 18,584 | 7,182 |D. MacDonanp......... Albertones seen IPC: 
32,192 | 18,627 | 15,897 | 8,328 |H. N. MacquaRRin..... Mictoriaee sf cee EA Os 
22,331 | 11,537 | 10,184 | 5,049 |Hon. J. A. MacLean... .|Belle Creek PC. 
71,200 | 37,720 | 30,963 | 17,435 |J. P. Nownan.......... Wolfville. ........ Pick 
65,292 | 32,771 | 27,867 | 11,583 |D, MacInnis........... Glace Bay........|P.C. 
57,092 | 31,675 | 27,578 | 18,725 |Hon. A. J. MacKacuen.|Inverness......... Lib. 
67,526: 1 84.882) 329,206) |el4 O70 VR. Mion. .ccnenceores « Sydney Mines....|P.C. 
60,639 | 35,085 | 28,743 | 16,720 |R. MacEwan?.......... New Glasgow....|P.C. 
65,181 | 37,511 | 30,498 | 18,446 |R. C. Coargs........... Ambhers eee nea Oy 
90,286 | 45,022 | 35,961 | 19,694 |M. Forrestauy......... Waverley......... P.Ge 
70,822 | 40,727 | 32,727 | 19,569 |Hon. R. L.Svanrrevp*. .|Halifax........... 12 OR 
85,070 | 46,513 | 37,759 | 22,323 |R. McCumave.......... Halitaxc center 1 Oe 
62,692 | 37,67 80) 2849) 17.547 Wile Ri CROUSMs 4... ye Lunenburg Pi: 
60, 239 33, 208 | 28,064 | 14,548 |L.-R. Comgau.......... Saulnierville ee 
56,893 | 32,107 | 24,928 | 15,469 |Hon, H. J. Fuemmrina...|Upper 

Woodstock PECs 
63,465 | 35,592 | 27,998 | 17,018 |G. FarRWEATHER....... East Riverside...|P.C. 
59,903 | 28,458 | 22,457 | 12,196 |H. Breav.............. Tracadieatt seer Lib. 
57,000 | 26,615 | 20,151 9):924) | Hi CORBING se ck eats ve Edmundston Lib. 
74,110 | 41,742 | 36,145 | 17,969 JC. H. Tuomas.......... IMonctonte-eeeee P.C. 
54,527 | 24,998 | 19,700 | 10,292 |G. A. P. Smirn.:....... Newcastle Lib. 
51,519 | 24,1138 | 19,748 | 9,991 |Hon. J.-E. Dusé........ Campbellton Lib. 
72,597 | "40,273 || 30,073 | 15; 756: |T. M. Barn.:........... Saint John Pees 


11971 Census figures are given in Appendix IT. 


in by-election Apr. 16, 1971. 


2 Resigned Jan. 14, 1971; Elmer M. MacKay (P.C.) elected 
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Total 


Votes 
Province pore Voters u oe Polled Party 
an Casares on Gnel by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District List ~~ | Mem- ation 

1966 rejec- ben 
tions ) 
No. No. No. No. 
New Brunswick—concl. 
Westmorland-Kent..... 51,593 | 26,044 | 21,916 | 11,519 |G. Crossman........... Buctouche........ Lib. 
York-Sunbury......... 75,181 | 37,970 | 31,600 | 17,394 |J.C. MacRag.......... Silverwood....... jP(C}. 
Quebec— 
(74 members) 
PMD SEI OU eee slo ee ks 58,598 | 27,335 | 20,025 | 10,884 |G. Laprise............. asarressses crete R.ver, 
Argenteuil—Deux- 
Montagnes........... 72,926 | 41,059 | 32,694 | 15,726 |R.-B. Magor............ Saint-Sauveur- 
des-Monts...... Lib. 
BS GRUCG Wawona ve senea es 70,727 | 36,352 | 28,593 | 13,428 |R. Roprigus........... Ville-Saint- 
Georges-Ouest. .|R.er. 
Beauharnois-Salaberry.| 73,207 | 40,519 | 29,307 | 17,203 |G. LaNtmL.............. Salaberry-de- 
Valleyfield..... Lib. 
Bellechasse............ 66,376 | 34,985 | 24,070 | 11,187 |A. LamBerr............ TOL Vater so eee ate R.cr. 
Bernbhier cece. onsen 62,233 | 34,608 | 23,378 | 10,818 |A. YANAKIS............ Saint-Gabriel- 
de-Brandon..... Lib 
Bonayenture-Iles-de-la- 

Madeleine............ DO,SoUa|eadOdoul Lo c00n) LOM44 AMIR ECHARD. <a anueeecen @arletonmes-nan es Lib. 
Brome—Missisquoi...... 14,247 | 40,555 | 31,095 | 12,905 |Y. Pormst..........:..- Maz Orseaene cnc Lib. 
Chambly tris nso cace. 9818221525146 | Bbs079 | 225760 WB PIGONY. cee cele oe Reloon sy apeetcree en Lib. 
Champlain i... ose. 65,448 | 35,392 | 26,891 OM agli UNUUOD ono ado noite Saint-Casimir....|R.er. 
(Wharlevoixs. 0... 63,969 | 34,015 | 23,112 | 9,487 |Hon. M. AssELIN....... La Malbaie....... EO 
Chicoutimi......../:;...| 79,745 | 38,116 | 28,330 | 14,054 |P. Lananors............|Chicoutimi....... Tabs 
Womprvonsats.c fees 3 65,074 | 33,004 | 25,652 | 11,961 |H. Laruniepe........... Lac-Mégantic..... R.er. 
rmnmond 9.40. ee 74,966 | 38,208 | 30,601 | 11,667 |Hon. J.-L. Peprn........ Drummondville. .| Lib. 
Hironbensde sein a7 one cc es 67, 762, | 33,651") 27,283 | 12,298 |B. DumMont2.......-...+ Plessisville....... R.vcr. 
(Gasp G sere thi. Ancccee s 55,359 | 26,804 | 20,545 93208) AMO VR enon ace enee Chandler......:.. Lib. 
Gatinedinche ens c esc, 70,618 | 36,147 | 27,112 | 14,348 |G. Cuermont........... PDhursOsseanee eee Lib. 
IBIGI LL SRO ae eh One ee 86,111 || 45,700 | 33,796 | 22,982: |G. Isapenum..°......... Lucemeyeenceen Tabs 
PONE TCO Ms seshioo.e than: (Osi2a) | A2R0 04 onoGO MW lee aGa | Rao Asan Hen ms... eens Crabtree .....7... P.C, 
Kamouraska....- +... 65,582 | 33,335 | 22,046 | 8,762 |C.-E. DIonNE.......... Saint-Pascal...... R.er. 
abelle ineten oe dsci 77,041 | 41,781 | 30,621 | 15,801 |Hon. L. Capireux?...... Saint-Antoine- 

des-Laurentides.| Lib. 
Lac-Saint-Jean......... 58,079 | 26,413 | 20,373 92325) Me uESSARD soc ae eere (Al maetents eee lll br oy 
hang eller’ /i..05)6 fare nonce 67,615 | 41,484 | 30,058 | 11,4389 |Hon. J. Marcuanp..... Quebeesseeene shee Lib. 
Hapomte ans onison ts: 73,436 | 34,613 | 25,549 | 11,821 |G. Marncwau.........%.. Jonquiére......... Lib. 
WPADUAIEIO. A ities sa 105,660 | 59,731 | 42,884 | 31,968 |I. Warson Laprainies. .s4aca: Lib. 
NGGWIS Wise ot eee FSO | AST EVES) atch. || OOP (AN Re Guano? oe aco e rin oe NBER Aosta iy ps een Lib, 
Wongueuil.c.:-js0-c0- 05 91,553 {| 48,866 | 32,316 | 19,080 |Hon. J.-P. Cors........ Longuevil.........|Lib. 
MOGbDINIArE.. oc. seen cen 70,465. | 36,692 | 30,397 | 11,302 |A. Fortin.............. Victoriaville...... vers 
Louis-Hébert........... 95,493 | 58,369 | 44,994 | 28,220 |J.-C. CantIn........... C@ap=Rougess-e ne Lib. 
Manicouagan........... A183 0374 195915225803) | 137504 Ge Brouinsee se scn et ses Sept ies eee Lib. 
Matanermen sac seierss c: 52,465 | 24,878 | 17,360 | 9,207 |P. De Banb...........- Quebec........... Lib. 
Montmorency.......... 97,541 | 53,644 | 42,152 | 17,327 |O. LarnamMMe........... Sainte-Foy....... Lib. 
PROWURAC sos 2 olelencsersdexel enancks 59,755 | 30,896 | 21,186 | 10,250 |T. Lernspvre........... Davidson........ Lib. 
Portneuf: 2... 6... eke 93 47585) 149 1793" 9882629 |) 181828) ReGopmineeeses anes Les Ecureuils..... R.er. 
Québec-Est............ 83,862 | 46,442 | 34,988 | 14,945 |G. Duaquet............. Quebecwee ast Lib. 
RUIEMCHEU: coh sha fee TORO a 4o503k to IML b2e loneO0n| Ea ©OTh acre anne Sainte-Brigitte- 
des-Saults......|Lib. 
Eehimond’s..s-).b eee ee 64515081502) 1°26 1285) 11853 |e BEAU DOIN... as ee Bromptonville..,.|R.er. 
RIMOUS en cee. 70,978" | 35,146) | 2438074] 122078" |G. LEBLANGs...c..ss.e- Rimouskitee. se: Lib. 
UODELV Alonso. as scorn 56,422 | 26,005 | 18,993 8,811 |C.-A. GaUTHTER........ Mistassini........ Rier: 
Saint-Hyacinthe....... 78,230 | 44,804 | 35,245 | 16,389 |Hon. J.-H.-T’. Ricarp...|Saint-Hyacinthe. .|P.C. 
AINE GAN... ccievte cele nc 71. 100} 41-820") 31-129) 1915: 878: We Smameie.. ee. ae ee Hemmingford....|Lib. 
Saint-Maurice.......... 75,068 | 39,212 | 31,700 | 138,895 |Hon. J. Curbtien...... Shawinigan.......|Lib. 
DEON se 7b, 06441897618 | "ol 524 102, Ge81| Ge RONDEAUIA2. ooen eee Granbynonssenee R.cr. 
Sherbrooke............ 89,693 | 51,070 | 38,575 | 15,270 |P.-M. Gervars.......... Sherbrooke.......}|Lib. 
Témiscamingue........ 59,723 | 27,866 | 21,665 | 12,5382 |R. CaounrtEe*t.......... FROUV Deco. eee R.ct. 
sRemiscouata)........... 64,117 | 31,171 | 22,963 | 10,605 |R. Genpron........... Riviére-du- Loup. .| Lib. 
Werrebonnes..c2e 2. 3% 92,821 | 51,625 | 35,106 | 21,191 |J.-R. Comrors.......... Repentigny....... Lib. 
Trois-Riviéres..........] 93,318 | 52,274 | 39,066 | 17,592 |J.-A. Monerain‘........|Trois-Riviéres....|Lib. 
Villeneuve..............! 61,022 | 29,880 | 21,462 | 10,073 |O. T#rrautr............ Wal-d’Orveaewaee RReK 
1 Died Nov. 17, 1970; Yvon L’Heureux (Lib.) elected in by-election Apr. 16, 1971. 2 Resigned Apr. 6, 
1970; Léopold Corriveau (Lib.) elected in by-election Nov. 16, 1970. 3 Accepted an office of emolument under 
the Crown, Sept. 17, 1970; Maurice Dupras (Lib.) elected in by-election Nov. 16, 1970. 4 Died Dee. 28, 1970; 


Claude G. Lajoie (Lib.) elected in by-election Apr. 16, 1971. 
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Province 
and 
Electoral District 


Quebec—concluded 
aye of Montreal and 
le J ésus— 
Ahuntsic 
Dollard 
Gamelin 


Lachine 


FROSOMON GE o..455+. 32 40 


Montréal—Bourassa..... 
Mount Royale... ac.<.: 


Notre-Dame-de-Grice.. 
ChIbREMON Goan eee a 


Papineau 
Saint-Denis 
Saint-Henri 


Sainte-Marie 
Saint-Michel 


Verdun 


Ontario— 
(88 members) 


Frontenac- Lennox 


and Addington....... 


Glengarry-Prescott- 
Russe 


Halton 


Kent-Essex............ 


Hstandaven sae pace 


Lanark—Renfrew- 


Carletone -aicsa feces 


Saint-Jacques. - ; oe 


Waudreuil oso. otc oscsccin 


Hamilton Mountain.... 
Hamilton-—Wentworth. . 


Popu- 
lation, 
Census 

1966 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 
(inel. 
rejec- 
tions) 


No. 


91,047 
105, 435 
98,075 
92,611 
72,880 
90,851 
75,018 
94,885 
75,034 
98,013 


79,721 


104,113 


103,078 
87,529 


80, 199 
82,020 
76, 592 
79,193 


56, 465 
57, 066 


60,214 
91,635 
61,409 
87, 817 
99, 185 
78,925 
99,059 
87,431 
81, 787 
60, 643 
59, 605 
54,810 
78,644 


79,857 
93, 228 
66,421 


26, 213 
51,935 
33,722 
26,877 
35,485 
40, 991 
31,212 


31,556 


32,044 
54, 006 
37,008 
47/589 
58, 543 
41,788 
54,553 
48686 
45,941 
33,934 
32, 086 
28341 
43,674 
42, 602 
52, 828 
37,599 


34,140 


No. 


36,952 
48,178 
37,636 
35,619 
22,641 
40, 647 
26, 258 
39,633 
19,881 
39,361 


28,078 
37,861 


36, 927 
41,810 


36,008 
31,964 
23,744 
24,453 
20,866 
16,896 
22,053 
34,878 
40,959 
30,322 
39, 983 


18,977 
40, 489 
27,521 
20,357 
29,073 
29, 840 
25,501 


25, 283 


24,377 
44,334 
28, 222 
37, 320 
47,648 
30,790 
43,540 
38,251 
33,959 
27,846 
26,995 
20, 725 
31, 125 
32,951 
40,799 
28,151 


27,948 


Votes 
Polled Party 
by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Mem- ation 
ber 
No, 
23,149 |J.-L. RocHon........... Montreal......... Lib. 
34,146 |Hon. J.-P. GoyEr...... Saint-Laurent..... Lib. 
18,701 |Hon, EK. W. Kierans...|Hampstead....... Lib. 
19,051 |A. PorTELANCE......... Montrealaene eer: Lib. 
12,080 |Hon. G. Petuetier.....|Westmount....... Lib. 
QDCOSO WR. ROCK sa tame er acts hackinessaeese te Lib. 
14,786 |G.-C. LacHANCE........ Montreal......... Lib. 
26,546 |H.-P. Lessarp......... Montrealte= eee Lib. 
10,040 |F.-E. Lesnane.......... Montreal eee Lib. 
24 TAO! | DESMO a aie certtonte saeiarne Ville-de-Laval....|Lib. 
15,784 |Je-An OMAS ..55.4.carne ee Montreal......... Lib. 
19,077 |P. BouLANGER..........|Pointe-aux- 
Trembles.......|Lib. 
192778. ile radell cise nae ..|Montreal North. .|Lib, 
37,402 |Rt. Hon. P. E. / 
URODKAUS. yk eae Montreal- a+ eee Lib. 
25,959 |W. ALLMAND..c....... 20 Montreal. ........ Lib. 
245209) [A SeNOMi: sae carcave estes Outremont....... Lib. 
14,379 |A, OUBDLET..0....06.-+- Montreal......... Lib, 
17,022 |M. Prup’HOMME........ Montreal. -.: sys Lib. 
125792 | Gi DOS BLL Es gary oan se Montreal2.. sss Lib. 
9. 70P NA GeuniBA CIA te tae Montresl aces Lib. 
9.528 |J.-G.. VAGADI os. city. A Montreal sce ae Pegs 
22807" |p HORGHDS Ashe.) cote aint-Michel...... Lib. 
295830 | RacIMPARD ec ce1aate te le-Pernotvaesaae Lib. 
22,436 |Hon. B. Mackasny..... WVerduni-cecrne; is Lib, 
31,104 |Hon. C. M. Drury..... Westmount....... Lib. 
9) B42 Ms HostMR yseeeis samen Desbarats........ Lib. 
16,029 |J. E. Brown? SP Orantiordent: caer Lib. 
TZ 0d \\ Ran WiRICEIRR fetes aaernet Wisrtonees cae. seu Lib. 
9,803 |R. W. Stewart......... Cochrane......... Lib. 
12,856 |H. E. Starrorp........ St2Dhomas. aes Lib. 
14,707 |E. WHELAN............. Amherstburg..... Lib. 
1ORG6SO) || ERS AD ANTATS pera eee ee Thunder Bay.....|Lib. 
11,801 |D. ALKENBRACK........ Napanee.......... Pees 
145.970! ||| Ve eH R tee serrd eaten Glen Robertson... |Lib. 
PAA KE aler woe on ome onn ken Ottawasia- nei Lib. 
1B, L4G Hea Vie OB GBs tate sear ne Shallow Lake....|P.C. 
W837) elas WHITING «29.00 eee Oakville..........|Lib. 
19.5684 Joi MORISONe aa oe eee ee Dundaswee sacs Lib. 
15,273 |Hon. J. C. Munro...... Hamilton’: ..ue Lib. 
Wie 7945| GaSupuLVAN cee. Renee Hamilton. see Lib. 
14,979) |. DD. GIBSON G. «a cieinae © Ancaster..........|Lib. 
13,580 |L. M. ALEXANDER...... Hamilton... see PaGr 
135 DDD) Lara RATS ies wee eee Belleville......... Ie 
14,652 |R. E. McKinuny....... Ava) Nagy anon: Ba@s 
10144" (JAM Ripe soe eae Kenora. Ga nies L.-Lab 
15,195 |}H. W. DanrortH....... Blenheim......... HOA 
16,234 |Hon. E. J. BeNSon...... Kangstonees eee Lib. 
LGEATA || Ke Hay nnvoony ecco eras nee Kitchener........ Lib. 
14,460 |M. T. McCurcuron....|Florence.......... RAG 
13,056 Mo McBRrpWse ect VATDDTION reer ryas Lib. 


: Accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Apr. 8, 1971; Derek Blackburn (N.D.P.) elected in by- 


election Apr. 16, 1971. 


eer. 
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Total 
Votes 
Province Ee a ey Voters Ag oR Polled Party 
an Censte on Guel by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District wT List + ° | Mem- ation 
1966 rejec- Ke 
tions) Z 
No. No. No. No. 
— Ontario—continued 
MROCUS ss cies eS mia lele pines 65,412) 736,457], 2953040] 13,536) |D. Me Cope. .......0 0. Smiths Falls...,.]/P.C. 
ECON NE tos oxen case occas 79,123 | 42,792 | 33,111 3, 3% . Thorold eves .cees|tailb. 
London East........... 82,682 | 44,737 | 31,983 Hondonk..eeeeett: Lib 
London West........... 92,588 | 57,166 | 44,391 Londonfe.s sees Lib. 
IY 600 Ke )-<\-) a 79,918 | 45,483 | 35,275 | 15,986 ie TAIN fete aoe pasar ee Lond Oniievey.eesee Lib. 
Niagara Falls.......... 83,873 | 46,473 | 34,151 | 17,183 |Hon. J.J. Greene..... Niagara Falls... .|Lib. 
Nackel Belti...cc.00.<2. 68,504 | 32,379 | 25,821 | 11,551 |G.-J. Serre............ Chelmsford......}Lib. 
BNP ISSIN atch e wis.cusceystal cess 62,262, | 31,822) 125,364) 13,524. 1C. bmGaunr....2-.5--.- Sturgeon Falls... .|Lib. 
Norfolk—Haldimand....| 69,179 | 39,164 | 31,754 | 14,908 |W. Know1gs........... Tangtont.. ences P.C. 
Northumberland- 

Pare ara). sree: 69-413 1383254 1305993) 13,707 | Re Ce Honey: 2 oe. .c.5 Port Hope........ Lib. 
MDIGATIO ME eA oh sate. 72,560 | 40,496 | 31,924 | 13,4838 |N. A. Carik............ Pickering oases Lib. 
Oshawa-Whitby....... 98,458 | 55,687 | 45,757 | 15,224 |J. E. BRoADBENT....... Oshaware eerie N.D.P. 
Ottawa-Carleton....... 98,291 | 52,504 | 44,014 | 28,987 |Hon. J. N. Turner....|/Ottawa...........|Lib. 
Ottawa Centre......... 73,339 | 45,370 | 34,306 | 19,578 |Hon. G. McIurarru..... Ottawaszsasow eee Lib. 
Ottawa Hast........... 79,513 | 44,507 | 33,632 | 26,170 |J.-T. Ricwarp.......... Ottawaienen) cc Lib. 

-Ottawa West........... 94,365 | 53,724 | 45,364 | 23,750 |L. FRANcIS............. Ottawad nace Lib. 
ROREOLGM ets artes ope eine 76,008 | 42,324 | 34,788 | 18,504 |W. Nuessirr............. Woodstock....... EG: 
Parry Sound—Muskoka..| 56,026 | 32,882 | 25,425 | 12,045 |G. ArK@mN............... Gravenhurst...... PCs 
Peel-Dufferin-Simcoe. .] 94,857 | 50,586 | 40,372 | 18,950 |B. S. Bumr.............. Brampton.. ..... Lib. 
ReeliSouth 2 esas es oe 107,851 | 65,976 | 52,124 | 24,255 |H. CHappaLh........... Cooksville........]Lib. 
Perth-Wilmot....... ...| 69,259 | 39,451 | 31,062 | 14,959 |Hon. J. W. Monrerru...|Stratford......... hex Op 
Peterborough........... 79,491 | 46,029 | 37,461 | 15,675 |H. FauLKneR.......... Lakefield.........|Lib. 
WOLteATCOUI i. cui cist ns 57,028 | 29,984 | 22,952 | 11,079 |Hon. R. K. AnpRas....|Thunder Bay..... Lib. 
Prince Edward- 

EV aStingS.,< Weis cee «<2 72,000 | 87,9989 | 31,175) || 15,682) |ilon., G. Hmms.........- Cobourgaeneen ee PAC; 
Renfrew North......... 59,429 | 28,287 | 28,154 | 18,195 |L. D. Hopxins......... Petawawa........ Lib. 
Sarnia-Lambton....... 18,9314) 482738:| 32432, | 4/573) |e CUMILEN =n eames Sarnia.eeeeee Lib. 
Sault Ste. Marie........ KoglSloleo i Oo tolsOVan lela 552 ta Cm eM Oi Pity- ener: Sault Ste. Marie. .|Lib. 
St. Catharines.......... 91,990 | 53,455 | 40,149 | 18,100 JJ. C. McNutry......... St. Catharines... .|Lib. 
Simcoe North.......... 81,949 | 46,476 | 36,593 | 16,619 |P. B. Rynarp.......... Orillia eee PsGs 
Stormont-Dundas...... 69,961 | 38,662 | 22,632 | 17,014 |Hon. L. LamMourgrux....|Cornwall......... Ind. 
BGO ten east ain tos 885593.]) 48000 or 729 le |) 19 O7a0| Ue MICROM nies seid Sudbury...) .0| Ab. 
ihunder Bay? ....2..... 56,405 | 27,333 | 20,765 9,540) |B. Ki; PENNER. ....----0 Drydenacnweh aie Lib. 
Eimiskaming........... 50).845 | 27,105 | 21,043] 8,482 |A. Purmrs.............. New Liskeard....|N.D.P. 
MIIIIMINS sae sv eee as BO G4 mane coon | eoareee. Welle t4 i Je-kt CON ne eerie cere ARbsmbsebbilsny ery aAs Lib. 
Victoria—Haliburton....| 54,359 | 33,580 | 26,723 | 12,621 |W. C. Scorr............ Kinmount........ PA@e 
Waterloos....c:cccce ines 99,047 | 57,094 | 45,126 | 15,231 |M. SaLTsMAN........... Galt iiss NeD:P 
Wetlands eats eden: 80,599 | 44,526 | 35,162 | 17,385 |D. R. Toumis.......... Welland es en2% Lib. 
Wellington... :is5.6 o. <a: 65,376 | 37,470 | 30,569 | 18,496 |A. D. Haums............ Guelphieyees ee 1246); 
Wellington—Grey- 

Dufferin-Waterloo....| 67,269 | 38,310 | 27,491 | 12,118 |M. Howe............... ‘Arthurs etree PG; 
Windsor-Walkerville. ..| 86,108 | 48,296 | 35,214 | 17,090 |M. MacGutaean.........]Windsor.......... Lib. 
Windsor West.......... 86,164 | 46,970 | 30,765 | 16,442 |Hon. H. E. Gray...... WAN CSO en ene Lib. 
Mork North’... .ca-.049 100,480 | 59,010 | 47,094 | 24,054 |B. J. Danson...........|/Willowdale....... Lib. 
Nork—-Suncoe......,....|| 81,755 | 45,782 | 35,395 | 15,906 |J. Roperts............. Newmarket...... Lib. 

Metropolitan Toronto— 
IBTOAAVICW 2 o.ccen ed aiee TA TOL OO 874) \2os0ok) 110,406) |J.(GiInBERT iy... ese Keoront@ssnese oe NED SP: 
Davenport ssc. bees es 80,824 | 29,106 | 21,598 | 10,736 |C. L. Caccta............ (orontOeasstn tc Lib. 
OV alley’ <2... 93.388) ||6v 1849) |) B85) 827 127,335 |R. By KAPLAN... oo. Downsview....... Lib. 
RE CHTGONY 6) ee cme. oon ee 81,137 | 51,315 | 39,606 | 23,215 |Hon. M. W. SHarp...... EROrontos errs Lib. 
Etobicoke.............. 125,866 | 71,562 | 57,569 | 32,066 |A. Gmutespim............ MOnOnbOw vas cueen Lib. 
Greenwood............. Si S50! P439928\ 132,46 tel 2 1b7 /ASBRn wane crc. ao tea MBorontO enacts N.D.P. 
fag pePark:..G.ec0 22... 83,817 | 50,350 | 38,645 | 16,260 |W. Deaxon............. Islingtono sa. eee Lib. 
PATA AIO. Secs ese eets oe 815268 /F4 1 650" 295165) | 14717) Se EAIDASZ: 0c. ce MPoronto. . sone Lib. 
HROSCARIG a ccc ate hordes > « 77,943 | 47,013 | 33,577 | 19,011 |}Hon. D. 8S. Macponatp.|/Toronto.......... Lib.” 
AUIS an aecta ten c. J1703" 4820741) 359251) 20-981" Te WARN cen. tome eee MoroutoOmeeer ees Lib. 
Scarborough East...... 113,603 | 64,115 | 49,740 | 23,701 |Hon. M. P. O’Conne.u.|Toronto.......... Lib. 
Scarborough West...... 85,977 | 46,566 | 35,021 | 14,889 |D. WeartHpRHeaD.. .|Willowdale....... Lib. 
SDAIN vate a ck eee Wd 620) |e2OOeS-| ele O9! |e 3 79) Ibe IVAN ween re iseeeeey Moronto secs ores Lib. 
Toronto-Lakeshore..... 82,391 | 45,939 | 33,942 | 14,464 | K. Roprnson........... MorontOne. 6 scceee Lib. 
SETUT ADS A ie oa ae 82,111 | 32,676 | 23,022 | 18,126 |Hon. P. Hennyer....... Morontoneasec: Lib.! 
Mork Centre..2/..5%.. 120,013 | 62,822 | 47,862 | 26,758 |J. E. WaLKmR........... Toronto eae es. Lib. 
BUOUK REARS oe sc cjaielen 90,488 | 58,062 | 48,740 | 19,320 IS. Orro................. Morontowes.neis Lib. 


1 Independent Liberal as at May 21,-1971. 
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10.— Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to June 30, 1971—continued 


Province 
and 
Electoral District 


Ontario—concluded 


Metropolitan Toronto— 
concluded 
York-Scarborough..... 
York South 
WOR Westin cae ot sicisetet 


Manitoba— 
(18 members) 
Brandon-Souris......... 
@hurchill pe. speedcas 


POrtage. Sos <accnaes ae 
Provencheric sacc.caee 
Si DONUACG.. a opeeEN ae 
Selictricowets saeiprasc cian 
Winnipeg North........ 


Winnipeg North Centre. 


Winnipeg South......... 
Winnipeg South Centre. 


Saskatchewan— 

(13 members) 
ASSInIDO1A Ses duno sont 
Battleford- Kindersley... 
Mackenzie.............. 
Meadow Lake.......... 
Moose Jaws... viii v's 


MLOUMIGAIIE ee eremiet series 
Regina East.. 
Regina-Lake Centre.. 
Saskatoon-Biggar...... 
Saskatoon-Humboldt. . 
Swift Current- 

Maple Creek.......... 
Yorkton-Melville....... 


Alberta— 
(19 members) 
Et aA CA daymaicte delete rae 
Battle sRiversneder cence 
Calgary Centre......... 
Calgary North......... 
Calgary South 
Crowiootnrens aeackosen 


Edmonton-Strathcona. . 
Edmonton West........ 
Juethbridge. 5.) paw 
Medicine Hat........... 
IPRs. onopoocsnos%0Gs 


Popu- 

lation, 

Census 
1966 


No. 


139, 535 
85, 146 
114, 646 


63,750 
63,826 
58,986 
60,737 
61,990 
53,391 
63,075 
94,1382 
91,024 
84,035 
79,039 
90, 329 
98, 752 


97, 034 


65,774 
75, 494 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 
(incl. 
rejec- 
tions) 


32,994 
35, 236 
26,912 
25,700 
36,022 
40,127 


36,411 
49,358 
52,940 
49, 682 
54, 246 


35, 238 
42,737 


27,755 
32,372 
50, 808 
58, 006 
56, 934 
29,497 
51,388 
50, 681 
54,336 
51,907 
36, 224 
32,327 
36,943 
30,521 
41, 167 
38, 198 
28, 360 


No. 


63,994 
28,833 
45,937 


29, 204 
21,798 
23,559 
22,965 
26, 303 
19, 762 
21,817 
42,839 
39,104 
34, 687 
30,671 
44,393 
46,170 


28, 645 
28,544 
20, 420 
19,544 
29,672 
32,014 


29, 660 
39,527 
44’ 008 
37,511 
44° 490 


28,572 
34,186 


18, 990 
24,577 
36, 305 
43,733 
43233 
22) 582 
35, 207 
34, 521 
40.474 
39,923 
26, 645 
24,589 
28,279 
21, 420 
30, 022 
28, 988 
19,654 


37,374 
12,357 
20,416 


15,060 
9,009 
8,701 

11,785 

12/706 
8,415 
9,021 

22,032 

17,310 

15,608 

14,880 

23) 457 

23,775 


9,636 
10,583 
8,578 
7, 688 
11,982 
17,850 


12,429 
13,641 
17,102 
15, 928 
15, 210 


11, 237 
13, 212 


8, 852 
15,725 
16,977 
21,708 
20,472 
16,508 
12/062 
15,764 
21,074 
19,612 
11,901 

9,015 
16/967 
11,825 
17,578 
17,930 

7,355 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
ation 
Hon. R. D. G.Stanpury|Ottawa........... Lib. 
NO a Gon aistusnee aatoe COone Toronto. see INE DEE, 
PsiGaGiIvunse... sscn cee Morontone asec Lib. 
Hon. W. DrysDALe..... Brondona nema PAG, 
IReISIMPS ONES eee lin lone sees PCy 
GE RTCATEE Ae5.erhtrsee Dauphinigvsseeen iP2@s 
GaMiotR ee etc IGoLazi dliiesae ee eee Pics 
(Op SHOUD PMU oceos padone Minnedosa........ PC. 
GR COBBM es. once Portage la Prairie. | Lib. 
M. G. SMERCHANSKEI....|Winnipeg......... Lib. 
Jee PG Uiaey nacre ate St. Boniface...... Lib. 
E, ScHREYER?.......... Winnipeg......... N.D.P 
D. OrRtIkow.. Winnipes so. ceeeee N.D.P 
S. H. Knowuss.. Winnipeg) aacener NED EP. 
Hon. J, A. RICHARDSON. Wanniper sn cceser Lib. 
EA BaAOsturen acs secre Winnipeg......... Lib. 
AWB DOUGLAS: -pemets Weyburn......... Lib. 
RET HOMSON: <teeeee be Duperow: sean ace N.D.P 
S. J. KORCHINISKI...... AINA gee ee ae Pe: 
A JG CADIB Ucn os.cetacisets Spiritwood....... Ie OD 
JUS KORDRG eae Moose Jaw........|N.D.P. 
Reon s de Ge 
DInFENBAKER.........|Prince Albert..... eX Ge 
R. R. Sourwam......... Gainsborough. .../P.C. 
Ja BURTON. 2s detente IRVGgin ay rccn eer N.D.P. 
Jus BENJAMIN 3644 50.0= 07 Reginais...smemeer NeDse. 
UNG JESNG UAW Want coo nonecnn Saskatoon........ Ne DEP. 
HonkiOshs LANG oe Saskatoon........ Lib. 
JeeVICINTOSH thereon Swift Current..... DENCE 
EARNS OMe aie Worktonause ence NeDEP: 
TER NAD AOLERLONED S ore OaAu c Lac-la-Biche...... P2@: 
Ge Downy hit eo on G@astorivese. corre P.C, 
Hon. D. 8. Harxnsss..|Calgary.......... Ea@s 
E. M, WoourtaMs....... @algary.. sasseree PEC. 
(PAUNTATLON SiYete ceva: @aleanyae suas Lib. 
By laledakoysispsin, cooe panne Pollockville...... 1eAXKO.. 
SSE PAPROSKI.. eae Edmonton........ EX Ce 
W. SKOREYKO........... Edmonton........ PAC 
FIA EEAR RING peer ien Edmonton........ Lib. 
Hon. M. LaAMBERT...... Edmonton........|/P.C. 
DD: Ra. Gunprock.... ... Lethbridge....... PG: 
HtonwH, Ax OLSONG. ee Medicine Hat..... Lib. 
S. ScHUMACHER.........|Drumheller. ....|P.C. 
G. Batpwin............|Peace River...... P.C; 
Je BIG Gy eeaee Ol eer eee Westlock Bn. 5.ce 12s, 
R. N. THompson....... Red Deer........ 124Ce 
IA Ba SULATY CK Ya. -nee Whitecourt....... Lib. 


1 Died Aug. 26, 1970; J. Murta (P.C.) elected in by-election Nov. 16, 1970. 
Rowland (N.D.P. ) elected in by-election Apr. 13, 1970. 


2 Resigned June 9, 1969; D. 


3 Died Mar. 6, 1971; see Appendix for by-election, 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-cighth General Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to June 36, 1971—concluded 


. Popu- 
zrovinge lation, 
a bree ensus 
Electoral District 1966 
No. 
Alberta—concluded 
Woegrevile: 003. ak 63, 842 
Wetaskiwin............. 66,811 
British Columbia— 
(23 members) 
Burnaby-Richmond~ 
J OYE ee Cee eh ee 86, 449 
Burnaby-Seymour..... 87,043 
Waplano mene iier seve. 92,326 
Coast Chilcotin........ 61,248 
Comox-Alberni........ 77,614 
Esquimalt-Saanich.....| 90,889 
Fraser Valley East..... 70, 566 
Fraser Valley West..... 85,053 
Kamloops-Cariboo..... 82,532 
Kootenay West......... 69, 284 
Nanaimo-Cowichan- 
Mhe Islands.) ).. .).. 81,031 
New Westminster...... 88, 445 
Okanagan Boundary....| 77,937 


Okanagan- Kootenay. ..| 74,378 
Prince George-Peace 


TREK) i rete Se 92,778 
CEN et ctr 73,682 
Surrey-White Rock....}| 85,614 
Vancouver Centre...... 86,307 
Vancouver East........ 79,394 
Vancouver Kingsway...} 81,226 
Vancouver Quadra...... 80,140 
Vancouver South....... 86,612 
\WiGionak ene eaoueeerten. 83, 126 

Yukon Territory— 

(1 member) 

BYATKONE Re ere ah eee 14,382 
Northwest Territories— 

(1 member) 

Northwest Territories. .| 28,738 


Total 
Votes 
Voters a pose Polled Party 
on Gnel by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
List ~~ | Mem- ation 
rejee. | ber 
tions) 
No. No. No 
33,142 | 24,673 | 15,855 |D. MazanKxowskI...... Vegreville........ PCs 
33,999 | 23,601 | 15,178 |}H. A. Moors........... Wetaskiwin....... P.C. 
AS=O47, 1887 5b0\|) 165182) |e GOODE. eee soceee 1D Saree a. 5 Lib. 
50,269 | 39,766 | 17,891 |R. Perravnt........... North Vancouver. |Lib. 
5422608] (42 78251285292, lion. J. DAvasae ee anne: West Vancouver. .|Lib. 
31,494 | 21,943 | 10,292 |P. St-Pimerre........... Bigi@reekssene: Lib. 
41,274 | 30,573 | 11,9389 |R. J. J. Duranre!...... Port Alberni...... Lib. 
62,587 | 42,000 | 16,501 |D. ANDERSON.......... \Wactoriameaeeeence Lib. 
BAe || BO | ONES) Wied BENE Se Sasmdoandk Chilliwack: <a..." Lib. 
47,812 | 36,593 | 14,410 |M. Rose eA ia ere se peas Coquitlam....... N.D.P 
41,888 | 32,303 | 13,000 |L. S. Marcuanp........ Kamloops........ Lib. 
36,210 | 27,287 | 12,181 |R. iieoune wee ad aoe Silvertone: seen N.D.P 
47,424 | 36,891 | 15,273 |C. CammRon?........... Lantzville........ NeDEES 
52,204 | 40,849 | 18,083 |}D. A. Hocarrn......... Coquitlam....... Lib, 
ATR SOOM Ooi anos tall see tlONy:Ade D Anes teenie Penticton... 85... Lib. 
39,897 | 31,071 | 11,870 |D. Srmwanrt............ Kimberley...... |Lib 
AA OO bl Sty DOG LO O26) hts IB OR REM 7 7a ete Prince George....}Lib. 
331940 1) 2a U7 M2V4 7h, ELOW-ARD lea delete Eerraceccn eae: N.D.P 
49,172 | 36,526 | 16,186 |B. MatrHer............. North Surrey..... N.D.P 
64,498 | 45,671 | 25,426 |Hon. R. Basrorp .| Vancouver........ Lib. 
APO 19274 014s) terce9) UES Eis WINCH sme a ee Vancouver........ NDP 
43,818 | 31,749 | 15,599 |Grace MacInnis....... Vancouver........ INGORE 
47,381 | 38,484 | 20,788 |G. DracHMAN.......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
52,044 | 40,324 | 19,757 |Hon. A. Lamna......... Vancouver........ Lib 
Hspo03. [AZ 2295 18-401. DAG ROOSs a eae eae ViCbOrIa saat eee Lib 
WeDOIU| ROR OOO! | Meonll On| EN THESDN eernee eee Whitehorse....... P.C 
13,807 | 9,563 | 6,018 |R. J. ORANGE........... Yellowknife...... Lib. 


1 Election of R. J. J. Durante declared void Feb. 14, 1969; T. S. Barnett (N.D.P.) elected in by-election Apr. 


8, 1969. 


2 Died July 28, 1968; T. C. Douglas (N.D. P. ) elected in by-election Feb. 10, 1969. 


11.— By-elections from the Date of the Twenty-eighth General Election, 


June 25, 1968 to June 30, 1971! 


Electoral District and Province 


Name 
of 
New Member 


Dele 


B we ion 


Gentral Nova,t Ni. Se. smeconi cele. 
HHONLEDAC, QUE.» cc ce12 coh ve aerer 
Mbellan@uescd2 Wyse ata es ts 
@hambly2 Que-secas ee. sc ecu. 
Trois-Riviéres, Que............... 


STAD A OM Ustereveinis stcie fee eVoraid eens oe 
WbIseAan, Manish +. oo ciclo” - 
Melienicw Mannerennt tara ck Shia foe 


Nanaimo-Cowichan- 
pohemslands (/BiCea..eeoss. cee > 


Apr. 16, 1971 | Ermer M. MacKay.... 
Nov. 16, 1970 | L&opotp CorRIvEAU... 
Nov. 16, 1970 | Maurice DupRas...... 
Apr. 16, 1971 | Yvon Jl’ Heurevx..... 
Apr. 16, 1971 | Craupr G. Lasom..... 
Apr. 16, 1971 | Derek BuackBURN.... 
Nov. 16, 1970 | Jack Murta........... 
Apr. 138, 1970 | D. RowWLAND.......... 
Apr. 8, 1969 | T.S. Barnert......... 
Feb. 10, 1969 | T. C. Dovatas........ 


Party 

P.O. Address Affiliation 
Torney NESiticr os cncoene P.C. 
Thetford Mines, Que.....} Lib. 
St-Jéréme, Que.......... Lib. 
Beloeil, Que Sea Saas Lib. 
ne de-la- Madeleine, : 

One ete ne ensue Lib. 
Braniiond. Ontitecneeers N.D.P 
Carman, Main eae PC: 
Winnipeg, Man, .otnde rect N.D.P 
Port Alberni, B.C....... N.D.P 
Nanaimo, Bi@s.24.0 ees N.D.P 


1 By-elections held between June 30, 1971 and the date of going to press will be carried in Appendix I. 
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Salaries, Allowances and Pensions of Senators and Members of the House 
of Commons.—Members of the Senate and House of Commons receive a sessional allow- 
ance at the rate of $18,000 per annum. In addition, for each session of Parliament, they 
may be paid travelling expenses between their place of residence or constituency and 
Ottawa as may be required for the performance of their duties as members of the Senate 
or House of Commons. Senators receive an annual expense allowance of $4,000 and 
members of the House of Commons receive an expense allowance of $8,000 to $9,650 de- 
pendent upon the electoral district represented; neither is subject to income tax and is 
payable quarterly. The member of the Senate occupying the recognized position as 
Leader of the Government in the Senate is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an 
annual allowance of $10,000 and to the member of the Senate occupying the recognized 
position as Opposition Leader in the Senate there is paid, in addition to his sessional allow- 
ance, an annual allowance of $6,000; but if the Leader of the Government is in receipt of a 
salary under the Salaries Act the annual allowance is not paid. The remuneration of the 
Prime Minister is $25,000 a year and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons $15,000 a year in addition to the sessional and expense allowances 
each receives as a member of Parliament. The remuneration of a Minister without Port- 
folio is $7,500 a year in addition to the sessional and expense allowances, the latter being 
not taxable. Additional annual allowances of $4,000 (beyond the above-noted sessional 
allowance) are provided to each Leader of a Party having a recognized membership of 
twelve or more persons in the House of Commons other than the Prime Minister and the 
member occupying the recognized position as Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons and, likewise, to the Chief Government Whip and to the Chief Opposition Whip 
in the House of Commons. The Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons each receives, besides the sessional allowance and expense allowance, a salary of 
$9,000 per annum. The Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of 
$6,000 per annum. The Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons are also 
entitled to $3,000 in lieu of residence and the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons 
an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of residence; these allowances are not taxable. The Deputy 
Chairman of Committees receives an annual allowance of $4,000. Parliamentary Secre- 
taries to the Ministers of the Crown receive an annual allowance of $4,000 a year, in addi- 
tion to their sessional and expense allowances. A motor vehicle allowance of $2,000 is paid 
to each Minister of the Crown and to the recognized Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, and a motor vehicle allowance of $1,000 is paid to the Speakers of the Senate 
and of the House of Commons; these allowances are not taxable. 


A member of Parliament contributes, by reservation, 74 p.c. of his sessional indemnity 
toward his retirement allowance, which is based on the average of the sessional indemnity 
received over the best consecutive six years of his pensionable service accumulated as 
follows: (1) 33 p.c. of this six-year average for each of the first 10 years of pensionable 
service; (2) 3 p.c. of this average for each of the next 10 years; (3) 2 p.c. of this average for 
each of the next five years; and (4) 2 p.c. of this average for each of the years of pensionable 
service earned by his contributions from salary for extra duties performed as a Minister, 
etc.; subject to an over-all maximum of 75 p.c. of that best six-year average. The survivor’s 
benefits are as follows: (1) 60 p.c. of the member’s pension entitlement to the widow or 
widower; (2) if there is a surviving parent, 10 p.c. of the member’s pension entitlement for 
each child up to three; and (38) if there is no surviving parent, 20 p.c. to the member’s 
pension entitlement for each child up to four. A member who was a member at Mar. 31, 
1970, could have decided to stay under the old plan. All items that were applicable under 
the old plan remain in effect. 


An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate (SC 1965, c. 4) 
entitles a Senator appointed after June 2, 1965 to become a contributor under the provisions 
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of the Members of Parliament Retiring Act. Senators appointed prior to that date and 
who have not attained the age of 75 years, who elect under the provisions of this Act, are 
also entitled to become contributors. Under the provisions of the Retirement Act, as 
amended, a Senator contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of $12,000. A Senator appointed 
before June 2, 1965 who (a) within one year of attaining the age of 75 years resigns his place 
in the Senate or (6) resigns due to some permanent infirmity disabling him from performing 
his duties in the Senate, may be granted an annuity equal to $8,000. The widow of a person 
granted such an annuity may receive an annuity equal to three fifths of the annuity to the 
ex-member of the Senate. 


Every former Prime Minister who held office for four years will receive from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund an allowance of two thirds of the annual salary provided for 
Prime Ministers under the Salaries Act, the allowance to commence when the former 
Prime Minister ceases to hold office, or attains the age of 70 years, whichever is the later, 
and to continue during his lifetime. The widow of a Prime Minister will receive an annual 
payment of one third of the allowance that was being paid or that would have been paid 
to her husband, where he dies without receiving the allowance, such allowance to commence 
immediately after the death of her husband and to continue during her natural life or until 
her remarriage. None of these allowances is payable while the recipient is a Senator or 
a member of the House of Commons. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1969-70, c. 49). Generally, the franchise is conferred upon all 
Canadian citizens, men and women, who have attained the age of 18 years and are ordinarily 
resident in the electoral district on the date fixed for the beginning of the enumeration at the 
election. British subjects, other than Canadian citizens, who were qualified as electors on 
June 25, 1968 and have not, since that date, ceased to be ordinarily resident in Canada, are 
also qualified as electors. This privilege granted to a restricted group of British subjects 
will terminate at midnight on June 26, 1975. Persons denied the right to vote are:— 

(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 

(2) judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(3) the returning officer for each electoral district; 


(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission of any 
offence; 


(5) persons restrained of their liberty of movement or deprived of the management of their 
property by reason of mental disease; and 


(6) persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt or 
illegal practices. 


Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included “Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces in 
World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian Act from 
taxation on and in respect of personal property’. Legislation proclaimed on the above- 
mentioned date confers upon all Indians the same rights with respect to the franchise as 
enjoyed by any other Canadian citizens, without taking from them any of the rights and 
privileges to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. The Eskimos who are Canadian 
citizens are qualified as electors for the purpose of federal elections, and the assumption of 
that right in the far-flung communities of the Canadian Far North has grown with the 
establishment by the Government of electoral districts and polling facilities. 


The Special Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections Act prescribe 
voting procedure for members of the Canadian Forces, for members of the Public Service 
posted abroad, and also for veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain 
institutions. 
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12.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1962, 
1963, 1965 and 1968 


Norg.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 1940 
in the 1956 edition, p. 81; those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57; those for 1949, 1953 and 1957 in the 1962 edition, 
p. 71; and those for 1958 in the 1966 edition, p. 90. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory 
1962 1963 1965 1968 1962 1963 1965 1968 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland............. 215,565 221,321 226, 082 237,594 155, 263 152,175 148, 392 161,570 
Prince Edward Island..... 56,542 57,029 56, 484 58,216 73,5091 69, 4861 72,0061 51,225 
NowarScotia wee... .s.<02% 00.0 398,161 401,874 401,521 412,791 423 ,5562) 419,3522) 420,1462 339, 600 
New Brunswick............ 302,313 304, 732 304,734 317,912 252,053 245, 557 244,184 254,716 
Quebec ais wh daw yates os at 2,728,191 |2,807,634 |2,933,081 |3,083,260 2,117,644 |2,143,246 |2,073,314 | 2,229,345 
OnNGariOsaca ates voce mec 3,397,647 |3,455,363 [3,609,895 [3,846,064 2,719,020 |2,799,870 |2,770,222 | 2,973,745 
ManitObakbawsmturte ef. ant 508, 920 516,525 517, 928 531,563 393,023 401,870 382 , 362 403 , 272 
Saskatchewan. csasi0ceu set 502,495 505, 551 508, 733 517,598 426, 426 419,973 404,631 416,793 
Alberta race cncses nein 680, 253 700,920 725,447 774, 565 505, 752 552, 164 534, 870 567,416 
British Columbia.......... 891, 686 921,074 972,063 1,059,959 691,930 740, 229 731,438 804, 108 
Yukon Verritory?.......... 6, 762 6,878 6, 660 7,559 5,978 6,051 5,760 6,563 
Northwest Territories‘. ... 11,790 11,856 12,326 13,807 8,502 8, 663 9,408 9,563 
Wotalseo noes aso: 9,700,325 |9,910,757 |10,274,904 |10,860,888 7,772,656 |7,958,636 |7,796,728 | 8,217,916 

1 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1965, 26,250 voters 

on the list cast 44,895 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1965, 124,633 voters on the list cast 184,153 votes. 3 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 


District of Mackenzie River in 1962 and Electoral District of Northwest Territories in 1963, 1965 and 1968. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act from time to time to provide for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Federal Court of Canada and certain miscel- 
laneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1970, c. S-19), consists of a chief justice, who is called the 
Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but 
are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at 
Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 
cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by 
the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons on 
private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or of the House 
of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgement of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgement with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave, the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgement whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
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offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgement of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at June 30, 1971 


(In order of seniority) 


Date 
Name of 
Appointment 
Rt. Hon. Mr. JosepH Honor’ GERALD Fauteux, Chief Justice of Canada,.................... Mar. 23, 1970! 
EMOUME NIST UStICO LOU GLAS © HARES A BBODD. Serre say acieleeeinataa isl ot ee teinlarsie Caae RO lvee ereeneieeee meee July 1, 1954 
PONE de) USbICC RONALD :MLARTUAND: by sae eernee ose eheictioe e DADE op ase ate ore: Cae Bare areas errors Jan. 15, 1958 
Brome r nn stl COV MIL PRED 0 UD SON ke styscei- aiencrsciceyrieesvnsba sears ivalar ete ielite or oper eren tnara rotease ar searste contra torte toecene Feb. 5, 1958 
RUC LIA USLLCE TGOLAN DEAL MIT CHIM <1. recreryarsiattopicctcniticcenn e sien eterna a iets eee ee ener May 5, 1959 
Pome USLICCHUMNIODT Met ELALL ame a eit. ec Aeterna mrtclte eee alee eos a este ee nm Nov. 23, 1962 
BROW VLI Co 1S CICS WIGEIAR TMG! OPWN CH yee aiave esc ccna ensh<chehoatiies ol chauey ibaa oneee Olt or Toveve rae Pains SMart May 30, 1963 
Pron Mae a ustiCe: lO UIS-F HILIPPH: PIGHON hake cane c, sisys tesac te eo sisi ein Oye ere Sie atiars Ore aT Fee teams etn nes Oct. 6, 1967 
MOLT ISCLCS ID OS AM IGASE IN chee siete tatsteld. «ernie ote rs cicero ara Poaeta lays aver artis NOES loca andhe Soeteeeba ne cote nee oe Mar. 19, 1970 


1 First appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, Dec. 23, 1949. 


Federal Court of Canada.*—The Federal Court of Canada is constituted by Act 
of the Parliament of Canada under Sect. 101 of the British North America Act, 1867, which, 
after authorizing the creation of the Supreme Court of Canada, confers on the Parliament of 
Canada authority to constitute other courts for the better administration of the laws of 
Canada. The Federal Court of Canada is a court of law, equity and admiralty and it is a 
superior court of record having civil and criminal jurisdiction (Sect. 3 of the Act). It was 
established in 1875 as the Exchequer Court of Canada, which it replaced in December 1970 
(SC 1970-71, c. 1). 


The Court has two divisions called the Federal Court—Appeal Division, and the Federal 
Court—Trial Division. The Appeal Division may be called the Court of Appeal or Federal 
Court of Appeal (Sect. 4 of the Act). The Court of Appeal consists of the Chief Justice of 
the Federal Court of Canada and three other judges. The Trial Division consists of the 
Associate Chief Justice of the Federal Court of Canada and seven other judges. Every 
judge is an ex officio member of the Division of which he is not a regular member (Sect. 5). 


In addition to the establishment of full-time judges, an added capacity to cope with 
the purely judicial work of the Court is provided by the authority to invite retired federally 
appointed judges to act as Deputy Judges of the Court (Sect. 10). This authority extends 
also to federally appointed judges who are still in office, but only with the consent of the 
appropriate Chief Justice or Attorney General. Former District Judges in Admiralty are 
also Deputy Judges of the Court and their services can be utilized on a limited basis (Sect. 
60(3) ). 


Provision is also made in the Act for quasi-judicial officers called Prothonotaries (Sect. 
12). Their duties are defined by the Rules and may be of a judicial nature (Sect. 46(1) (h) ). 
In addition to being taxing masters, they can, subject to supervision by the Court, deal with 
interlocutory work, and even take trials in minor matters as the Associate Chief Justice 
may find expedient in order to ensure the expeditious dispatch of the Court’s business. 


While all the full-time judges must reside in or near the National Capital Region 
(Sect. 7), each Division of the Court can sit any place in Canada and the place and time of 
the sittings must be arranged to suit the convenience of the litigants (Sects. 15 and 16). 
In addition, there is authority in the statute (Sect. 7(2) ) for a rota of judges to provide for 
a continuity of judicial availability in any place where the volume of work, or other cir- 
cumstances, makes such an arrangement expedient. This provision receives its first 
application in respect of British Columbia. 


* Extracted from The Federal Court of Canada, an official publication authorized by the Minister of Justice, March 
1971. Available from Information Canada, Ottawa. (Cat. No. J2-1971) 
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Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act and National Transportation Act.—The 
Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1970, c. R-2) established the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada as a court of record; by the Transport Act, 1938 (RSC 1970, c. T-14) the name 
was changed to the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, and by the National 
Transportation Act, 1967 (RSC 1970, c. N-17) to the Canadian Transport Commission. 
This court exercises jurisdiction with respect to transport matters under the Railway Act 
and under the National Transportation Act, and with respect to telegraph and telephone 
matters under the Railway Act. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary or 
rescind any order of the Commission and an appeal lies from the Commission to the Supreme 
Court of Canada upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptey Act (RSC 1970, c. B-3) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Tax Review Board Act.—The Tax Review Board, created in 1949 as the Income Tax 
Appeal Board and later changed to the Tax Appeal Board, now operates under the Tax 
Review Board Act 1970 (SC 1970-71, c. 11). The Board is a court of record and has 
jurisdiction to hear appeals by taxpayers against their assessment under the Income Tax 
Act and also appeals under the Estate Tax Act, the Old Age Security Act and certain 
sections of the Canada Pension Plan. An appeal lies from the Board to the Federal Court 
of Canada and a further appeal from that Court to the Supreme Court of Canada (see 
also p. 151). 


National Defence Act—The Court Martial Appeal Court was established in 1959 by 
an amendment to the National Defence Act (RSC 1970, c. N-4). The judges of the Court 
are not fewer than four judges of the Federal Court of Canada designated by the Governor 
in Council and such additional judges of a superior court of criminal jurisdiction as are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council designates one of the 
judges to be president of the Court. The Court hears appeals from courts martial respect- 
ing the legality of a finding of guilty on any charge and the legality of a sentence passed by 
a court martial. An appeal lies from the Court Martial Appeal Court to the Supreme 
Court of Canada on a question of law only. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the pro- 
vincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92(14) the legislature of each province exclusively may 
make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the con- 
stitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal 
jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the judges of 
the superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the courts of 
probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allow- 
ances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the courts 
of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1970, c. J-1 and amendments). 


Salaries, Allowances and Pensions of Judges 


Sect. 100 of the British North America Act provides that the ‘Salaries, Allowances, 
and Pensions of the Judges of the Superior, District, and County Courts (except the Courts 
of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) and of the Admiralty Courts in Cases where 


foe detailed information concerning provincial and territorial judiciaries is given in the 1970-71 Year Book, 
pp. . 
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the Judges thereof are for the Time being paid by Salary, shall be fixed and provided by 
the Parliament of Canada”. These are provided by the Judges Act (RSC 1970, c. J-1 
as amended by SC 1970-71, c. 55). 


As of Jan. 1, 1972, the salaries of the judges of the courts are as follows. The salary 
of the Chief Justice of Canada is $47,000 per annum and the salaries of the puisne judges 
of the Supreme Court of Canada are $42,000 per annum. ‘The salaries of the Chief Justice 
and the Associate Chief Justice of the Federal Court of Canada are $39,000 per annum 
and the salaries of the other judges of the Federal Court are $35,000 per annum. The 
salaries of deputy judges of the Federal Courts, who are judges of other superior courts 
and were formerly district judges in admiralty pursuant to the Admiralty Act, which was 
repealed, admiralty jurisdiction now being provided for by the Federal Court Act, are as 
follows: Ontario, $1,500 and Newfoundland three judges at $333.33 each. 


All Chief Justices of provincial superior courts and the Associate Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court of Quebec as of Jan. 1, 1972 receive salaries of $39,000 per annum; the 
puisne judges of these courts and the judges of the two territorial courts receive salaries of 
$35,000 per annum. Where judicial offices are created for supernumerary judges, the 
incumbents will receive $35,000 per annum. Supernumerary judges are those judges of a 
superior court of a province who have given up their regular judicial duties to hold them- 
selves available to perform such special judicial duties as may be assigned to them from 
time to time by the Chief Justice or Associate Chief Justice of the Court of which they are 
a member. The chief judges of county] and district courts receive salaries of $27,000 per 
annum and the remaining judges and junior judges of all county and district courts receive 
salaries of $25,000 per annum. 


Every judge who is in receipt of a salary under the Judges Act is paid an additional 
salary of $3,000 per annum as compensation for any extra-judicial services that he may be 
called upon to perform by the Government of Canada or the government of a province, and 
for the incidental expenditures that the fit and proper execution of his office as judge may 
require. In the case of each judge of the Federal Court of Canada and of the territorial 
courts of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories an additional allowance of 
$2,000 per annum is paid as compensation for special incidental expenditures inherent in 
the exercise of his office as judge. 


Travelling Allowances.—The Judges Act provides that a judge of superior or county 
court who, for the purpose of performing any function or duty as such judge, attends at any 
place other than that at which or in the immediate vicinity of which he is by law obliged to 
reside is entitled to be paid, as a travelling allowance, his moving or transportation expenses 
and reasonable travelling and other expenses incurred by him in so attending. If a judge 
uses his personal automobile because of the lack of good public transportation facilities, 
he is paid a mileage allowance. 


Annuities—Judges’ annuities are non-contributory and the statutory retirement age 
is 75 years except for judges of the Federal Court of Canada who cease to hold office at 
the age of 70 years and judges of the county courts who are compulsorily retired at the age 
of 70 years. Those judges of the county courts who held office at the time the retirement 
age was reduced to the age of 70 years (1971) are not affected by the earlier retirement age 
but are allowed to serve as judges until they reach 75 years of age, the retirement age in 
force previously. The Governor in Council may grant an annuity to: (1) a judge who has 
continued in judicial office for at least 15 years and has attained the age of 65 years, if he 
resigns his office; (2) a judge who has continued in judicial office for at least 15 years, if he 
resigns his office and in the opinion of the Governor in Council the resignation is conducive 
to the better administration of justice or is in the national interest; (3) a judge who has 
become afflicted with some permanent infirmity disabling him from the due execution of his 
office, if he resigns his office or by reason of such infirmity, is removed from office; or (4) a 
judge who ceases to hold office by reason of his having attained the age of retirement, if he 
has held judicial office for at least 10 years. The amount of the annuity may not exceed 
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two thirds of the salary annexed to the office held by the judge at the time of his resignation, 
removal or ceasing to hold office, as the case may be. An annuity granted to a judge 
commences on the day of his resignation, removal or ceasing to hold office and continues 
during his natural life. 


The Governor in Council may grant to the widow of a judge who dies while in office 
an annuity not exceeding two ninths of the salary of the judge at the date of his death, to 
commence immediately after the death of the judge and to continue thenceforth during 
her natural life. The Governor in Council may also grant to each of a maximum of four 
dependent children of a judge, who dies while holding office or of a judge who is in receipt 
of an annuity under the Judges Act, an annuity equal to one fifth of the annuity payable 
to his widow, or if the judge dies without leaving a widow or such widow is dead, two 
fifths of the annuity that would have been payable to the judge’s widow. Where a judge 
who was granted an annuity upon his retirement dies, the Governor in Council may grant 
to the widow an annuity not exceeding one third of the annuity that was granted to him. 
Two ninths of salary and one third of annuity are the same amount in dollars. An annuity 
granted to the widow of a judge ceases upon her remarriage. No annuity may be granted 
if the widow married the judge after he ceased to hold office. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, The Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and with 
the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on p. 80 concerning the 
Federal Government. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a 
statutory term of five years but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the advice of the Premier of the province. 


The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act, the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following matters: 
amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; 
direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the province; 
establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial 
officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the 
timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public 
and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, although wholly situated within 
one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment in enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the afore- 
said subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


* Except where indicated, the information given in this Section is brought up to June 30, 1971. Any important 
guenaee eceuerg between that date (or the date given) and the time of going to press will ‘be found in Appendix I 
to this volume 
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Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 

The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at a specified age (18 to 21 years) who is a Canadian citizen or (in certain 
provinces) other British subject, who complies with certain residence requirements in the 
province and the electoral district of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifica- 
tions, is entitled to vote. Voting privileges are given to persons in Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta at the age of 18, in Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia at 19 years and in New Brunswick at 21 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 42 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Oct. 28, 1971 is the 35th in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 7th since Confederation. Lieutenant-Governors from the date 
of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, to 1968 are cited in the 1969 Year Book, p. 80; since 
Apr. 2, 1969, the position has been held by the Hon. E. John A. Harnum. The first Minis- 
try was formed on July 138, 1949 under the leadership of the Hon. Joseph R. Smallwood. 


The Premier receives a salary of $12,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $11,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $6,666.67 and a travelling and expense allowance of 
$3,333.33. Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of 
$6,666.67 plus a travelling and expense allowance of $3,333.33. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion receives an additional allowance of $11,000. 


14.—Legislatures of Newfoundland, 1949-70, as at Oct. 28, 1971 


Date of 


Number of Date of Date of 
Election i 


Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


VERN Dp oi OOS PIC) rns ere A iy cai et A aie arene ASO Cin 4 July 11, 1949 | Nov. 38, 1951 

NOueee OME OO luli Onde c eerie soca Aas ts eee. pect ats 7 Mar. 11, 1952 | Sept. 10, 1956 

MC Gee ELOOG: || SOL Gace dae. sars, sea cme seererare ue ciara nerreaeraie meee 3 Mar. 19, 1957 | July 28, 1959 

SUI ormee (MEMOS ONPALI cersce res stein canteen carte tae ei cet eatsin mints 4 Apr. 20, 1960 | Mar. 20, 1962 

Nig Ts SIRI et dae eee oo a ante Gem ep en ennAn Dacor as suo aneer acts 4 Mar. 20, 1963 | Aug. 17, 1966 

enum OGOn FOG Mc aaa tenis Sean Melee SAM e ete meine 5 Nov. 30, 1966 | Oct. 5, 1971 
1 


Oe ZEAL AL ICA Sects Ue eae adhe Ged yea tee Cuan area D RCC 1 i 


1 Legislature not yet in session on Oct. 28, 1971. 


The reader is referred to Appendix I for Table 15 showing the party standing following 
the General Election of Oct. 28, 1971, and the new Ministry. Results of that election 
had not been finalized at the time of going to press with this Chapter. 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation 
(1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105; since that date, the position has 
been held by the Hon. F. W. Hyndman, appointed effective Mar. 31, 1958, followed by 
the Hon. W. J. MacDonald, appointed effective Aug. 1, 1963, and the Hon. J. George 
MacKay, appointed effective Oct. 6, 1969. 
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The Legislative Assembly elected May 11, 1970 is the 52nd in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 27th since Confederation. It has 32 members from 
16 electoral districts who may serve for a statutory term of five years. Each district 
elects one Councillor and one Assemblyman. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are 
listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105. The Hon. Walter R. Shaw was Premier from Sept. 16, 
1959 until the present Premier took office following the General Election of May 30, 1966. 


The annual salary of the Premier is $9,000, of a Cabinet Minister $6,000 and of a 
Minister without Portfolio $3,600. A member of the Assembly receives $2,666.67 for 
each regular session attended by him and an additional amount of $1,333.33, tax-free, 
for travelling and other expenses incurred in connection with session attendance and 
representing his district; the Speaker of the Assembly receives a further additional sum of 
$1,000 and an additional amount of $500, tax-free, for travelling and other expenses in- 
curred in connection with his official duties for each session; to cover like expenditures, 
the Deputy Speaker receives a further additional sum of $600 and an additional amount of 
$300, tax-free, and the Leader of the Opposition a further additional sum of $1,666.67 
and an additional amount of $833.33, tax-free. Payment for indemnity for travelling and 
other expenses incurred by a member of the Legislature, the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition accrue from his election to the Legislature and are paid 
monthly. No sessional indemnity or expenses are paid for any special session of the 
Legislature. 


16.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1955-71, as at June 30, 1971 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 110; and for 1936-47 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 82. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
lection Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
PRED E LO ARTO COAT wae. idly olaeienue Mates @eoreusieeh Cabarete Gecouts 6 Oct: 23, 1951 | Apr. 27,°1955 
Ma Vm we LODO POOL CL. coteterela;s siete yarete als erera eiarayerteracnrs So srereretenoprete siete: hie 4 Feb. 2, 1956 | Aug. 3, 1959 
CDC Ma LODO! SEG ners rcet in acoatetiereia sieittarace alelale seve a aarete elemeereta ere | Mar. 1, 1960} Nov. 8, 1962 
PSG OMELOG 2s AOL. Gets niet stieeneisscse eter eats, ors.cige.oiels buat tome mtanuate 4 Mar. 14, 1963 | Apr. 14, 1966 
May MSO) LOG6: | 26 Ghoemsaacia me Aeees Serearerere sebclaatate ah atratboaretereeis 4 Nov. 23, 1966 | Mar. 26, 1970 

aN mee O TO TS Z tac tects oo nie esses «Soars (aia la eralavesteveavers a ive ever 1 June 2, 1970 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1971. 


17.—Twenty-seventh Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at June 30, 1971 
(Party standing at latest General Election, May 11, 1970: 27 Liberal and 5 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier and Minister of Development....... Hon, Auexanper B. Campsene...| July 28, 1966 He Patios 
Minister of Education, President of Executive 
Council, Minister of Justice, and Attorney July 28. 1966 
and Advocate General’... ciadaessc tee c 6 ae Hon. Gorpon L. BENNETT....... July 28, 1966 eee 24° 1970 
Minister of Tourist Development............ Hon. M. LORNE BONNELL........ June 16, 1955 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
igh wave sees pannel eae Hon. GreorGce J. Ferauson...... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture and Forestry........ Hon, Dante, J. MacDonaLp..... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Finance and Provincial Secretary.| Hon. T. Earte Hickry.......... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Health and Minister of Welfare...) Hon. Joun H. MALoney..... ....| June 25, 1970 | June 25, 1970 
Minister of Labour, Industry and Commerce : sSept. 24, 1970 
and Minister of Fisheries.................. Hon. Bruce L. Stewart.........| June 1, 1970 ans 1’ 1970 


Minister of Community Services.............| Hon. Ropert ScHURMAN......... Sept. 24, 1970 | Sept. 24, 1970 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. Rosert BE, Campsetu,......| Nov. 30, 1966 | Nov. 30, 1966 
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Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 
1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Plow, commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1958, followed by the 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963, and the Hon. Victor deB. Oland, 
commissioned to office July 22, 1968. 


The Legislature has 46 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected Oct. 13, 1970 is the 50th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 27th since 
Confederation. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 107; the Hon. R. L. Stanfield, Premier at that time, was followed by the Hon. George 
I. Smith who assumed office Sept. 13, 1967, and the Hon. Gerald A. Regan on Oct. 28, 1970. 


The Premier of the province receives a salary of $18,500 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $16,500 per annum. Each member of the House of Assembly receives 
a sessional indemnity of $5,000 and an allowance of $2,500 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $16,500 
in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


18.—Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1955-71, as at June 30, 1971 


_ Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p, 76; for 1924-83 in the 1938 
edition, p. 111; and for 1933-49 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 83. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
EVE O MLO DOI Ih Oo OTL. . Pen cc eWoe raterat roto sh Parsiape Salem Rise Sropouetohotalnue afoinors 3 Feb. 24, 1954 | Sept. 20, 1956 
Moto MeLODGR colores Pree ct cae maria cal rota Rivreinamee nae. 3 Feb. 27, 1957 | Apr. 26, 1960 
UEC MM/S aL OOO RP 2S ite stan denied mocietietades bate embeiena ee 3 Feb. 8, 1961 | Aug. 29, 1963 
OCteeeS em OO ELON N SMU cea.ccc «ite sarsca ecsenraley ua Gis ayernvammicerre 5 Feb. 6, 1964 | Apr. 20, 1967 
BEDS AES OL OO Gel oOL LRT cg smn ar o)acsraem ey ae stole onaien rm anenaeYaurt 4 Dec. 1, 1967 | Sept. 5, 1970 
Dea TER RA De | |h2770 Nee eee cine hs Gee Doane anoeer rr crmcoeeneec can 1 Dec. 10, 1970 I 


' Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1971. 


19.—Kighteenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at June 30, 1971 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 138, 1970: 23 Liberal, 21 Progressive Conservative and 2 New 
Democratic Party.) 


Date 
Office Name of 
Appointment 
Premier and Chairman, Nova Scotia Power Com- 

TRS SCO) OU cress Genie ae SR. I ae DIG er EA NO Hon. GERAnD A. REGAN. cee sueee nce Oct. 28, 1970 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Education. ....... Hon. Peter M. NIcHOLSON............. Oct. 28, 1970 
Minister of Highways, Minister of Public Works and 

MEETS COT OL e OULISID <a ee oe eee ee ea Hon. A. (GARNET BROWN. ot) cess oe Oct. 28, 1970 
Attorney General and Minister of Labour............. Hons LEONARD lS eACH eae serena Oct. 28, 1970 


Minister of Lands and Forests, Minister of Fisheries 
and Minister i/e of administration of Emergency 
WEGASNLOSEA CO A che t8 oe caer RR Baie ea Hon. BENNO COMBA Use acem nee ene Oct. 28, 1970 

Minister of Agriculture and Marketing, Minister of ' 
Municipal A ffairs and Minister i/c of administration 


of Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act................. Honk, Jie WIGHIAM  GIbLISs toc cette sca Oct. 28, 1970 
Minister of Public Welfare, Minister of Mines and Min- 

ister i/c of administration of Water Act............. Hon. ALAN BE. SULLIVAN.............. Oct. 28, 1970 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Development....}| Hon. RauvpH F. FIskg.................. Oct. 28, 1970 


Minister of Public Health, Minister i/c of administra- 
tion of Housing Development Act and Minister i/c 
of administration of Human Rights Act............ Hone) ScormMAcNoUrt.e sn ne ones Oct. 28, 1970 
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Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; since that date, the position has been held by the 
Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, appointed June 6, 1958, followed by the Hon. John B. McNair, 
appointed June 9, 1965, and the Hon. W. S. Bird, appointed Feb. 1, 1968. 


The Legislature elected Oct. 26, 1970 is the 47th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
20th since Confederation. It has 58 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; 
the Hon. Louis J. Robichaud assumed office on July 12, 1960 and the Hon. Richard Hatfield 
on Nov. 12, 1970. 


The Premier receives $20,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $12,000 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $5,000 plus an additional $2,500 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $8,000 and 
the Speaker receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


20.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1955-71, as at June 30, 1971 


Norz.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 112; and for 1936-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 84. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
DODGE Le MLO DIMM Anata nlaiee vie cm acre mletee tree a talstaro toma aeistasis care 4 Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 17, 1956 
TMS Rell Ore OO GIA OE rye eniere terar nner nicle niet coder Acerstaiore ei raberaierete site 4 Feb. 21, 1957 | May 19, 1960 
ERO ge ies OO0 | PASt LL cen taerntee raters tsicra ara takels, aaterclo ran son eutoiarest settee 3 Nov. 17, 1960 | Mar. 12, 1963 
IND ie 2 oe OOo ADU O wen. pa warelnns cree teisseavidae ecole mera stn es « 5 May 28, 1963 | Sept. 8, 1967 
Octyeas. 190 P4OGheetees cS eh tec ccc: BAe Sein a aioe 3 Feb. 27, 1968 | Sept. 2, 1970 

Oren PA SR Eyal eee 3, WARS AMER Re Renee al acene 1 Mar. 2, 1971 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1971. 


21.—T wenty-fourth Ministry of New Brunswick, as at June 30, 1971 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 26, 1970: 32 Progressive Conservative and 26 Liberal.) 


Date 
Office Name of 
Appointment 
IPREMIOCT Jejaericeieis is cls cus/0.0 Be Poadyccus Sei heater saca nh mies Hon, RicHARD HATeIEnD,.......-.5-.+- Nov. 12, 1970 
Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development and 
Minister of Economie Growth... ........2000.e000-- Elon’ EDISON SS TAURS Ss. siiee alesis: ieee Nov. 12, 1970 
Minister-ot EiduGAglone..c..as «ccna ieee bree ciate, Hon. LORNE McGUIGan in. wecsiee ee Nov. 12, 1970 
Ministeriolse nance eren mann niente derraivin etic an Hon, JEAN-MAURICE SIMARD........... Nov. 12, 1970 
Minister of Fisheries and Environment............... Hon. WrtiAM CocKBURN..........0.- Nov. 12, 1970 
Mintsterotpeenlt hie pers ahs aaa ias pen ei Da Ce, Hon. PAUL CRBAGHAN. ...000500e00 00 Nov. 12, 1970 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public Works..| Hon. J. Stewart BROOoKS.............. Nov. 12, 1970 
Minister old UstiCe. tee mien ee en acon pice oae Hon. J0BN BR. M. BAxPER. so. . ces ese Nov. 12, 1970 
Minister of Labour and Provincial Secretary.......... Hon. RopMAN Ei, LOGAN. wecieectas ater Novy. 12, 1970 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. . JEAN-PauLt LEBLANC Semel NGvi8 1251970 
Minister of Natural Resources. . ) WALERED, BISHOP... sataeoen een ee Novy. 12, 1970 
Ministeriot Youth.and Welfare. .....<cs.cccemscmene see . BRENDA ROBERTSON...........--> Nov. 12, 1970 
Minister oivRourisin ser ieat nay on aor erat Mati ics ee Uae VAN ELORNE Saya enyacts secre Nov. 12, 1970 
Minister i/e of New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
PISS ION mr cer dais eh sarin ence 14 Sale oie MRI ae eee . GrorGE E. McINERNEY.......... Nov. 12, 1970 
Mainistenwibhoutueortiolo. Malco eaonnma ain oe ie . G. Everert CHALMERS..........- Nov. 12, 1970 


Minister taoutabonbloliom soso) arco niet cetera . Cyr, B.ASHERWOOD.......00000. Noy. 12, 1970 
Minisfermwithout Portiolion. a... .eekeencciececainete. S ELORACH Be SMITH facen ceeciecteire: Noy. 12, 1970 


a = 
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Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a National Assembly. The Legislative Council—the upper chamber of the Quebec 
Government for 101 years—was abolished by Act of the Quebec Legislature on Noy. 29, 
1968, effective Dec. 31, 1968, and by the same Act the name of the Legislative Assembly 
was changed to ‘‘National Assembly of Quebec’. 


Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year 
Book, p. 109; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. Onésime Gagnon, 
commissioned to office Feb. 14, 1958, followed by the Hon. Paul Comtois, commissioned 
to office Oct. 6, 1961, and the Hon. Hugues Lapointe, commissioned to office Feb. 22, 1966. 


The National Assembly has 108 members elected for a maximum period of five years. 
Prime Ministers of Quebec from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 110; Mr. Jean Lesage became Prime Minister in 1960, Mr. Daniel Johnson in 1966, 
Mr. Jean-Jacques Bertrand in 1968 and Mr. Robert Bourassa on Apr. 29, 1970. 


22.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1955-71, as at June 30, 1971 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 113; and for 1936-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 85. 


- Date of +o, Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Mitecvamel Goel O5 24 COAG Iie pate oot otercrkctad ykiercs oe sree ioe oe Be Sisco 4 Nov. 12, 1952 | Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 CELLO oa ee RRA Re Cee 4 Noy. 14, 1956 | Apr. 27, 1960 
Tinea: 2p ee AUG da\ce yeni e pen dca aBentnone as oD ae co apat 3 Sept. 20, 1960 | Sept. 19, 1962 
BNO Vw OOD O22 Ub Lilet as isk cheve caves sedste:soyeho- Sue ocate sins otsys.oce7hie ersten 6 Jan. 15, 1963 | Apr. 18, 1966 
tne Mee eet LOOOW| el SG ye8 eo rosacrccotanays Ceocomsbonis eter ae he eee ee oe B) Dec. 1, 1966 | Mar. 12, 1970 
PA roe O MG LOM R OG Licks earch clave ta ara avnstolevemsooherareicte hoteles rosveteers peu reietonavett 1 June 9, 1970 1 


1 Life of the Legislature not expired at June 30, 1971. 


Each member of the National Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $12,000 and 
an expense allowance of $6,000. In addition to this indemnity and allowance, the Prime 
Minister receives an annual salary of $16,000, a representation allowance of $4,000 and a 
housing allowance of $2,000; members of the Cabinet receive an annual allowance of $12,000 
and a supplement of $3,000 in the form of representation allowance. Ministers without 
Portfolio receive an annual indemnity of $8,000 with a representation allowance of $3,000. 
The Chief Whips and Parliamentary Assistants receive an annual indemnity of $3,000 and a 
representation allowance of $1,000. The Speaker of the National Assembly receives an 
indemnity of $10,000, a representation allowance of $2,000 and a housing allowance of 
$1,000; the Deputy Speaker receives an indemnity of $5,000 and a representation allowance 
of $1,000. The Leader of the Opposition receives an indemnity of $10,000, a representation 
allowance of $3,000 and a housing allowance of $2,000. 


Members of the National Assembly, with the exception of Ministers, are entitled to a 
supplementary allowance of $200 a month for the maintenance of an office where they may 
receive their constituents and fulfil other responsibilities. In addition, legislation was 
passed on July 17, 1970 providing for an indemnity of $3,000 and an allowance of $1,000 a 
year to be paid to members who head an opposition party that has at least 12 members 
sitting in the National Assembly or has obtained 20 p.c. of the votes in the whole of the 
Province of Quebec at the latest general election. 
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23.—Twenty-sixth Ministry of Quebec, as at Nov. 26, 1971 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 29, 1970: 72 Liberal, 17 Union Nationale, 12 Social Credit, 


7 Parti Québécois.) 
Date 
Office Name of 
Appointment 
Prime Minister and Minister of Intergovernmental 

PAT GATS Rae ee/a SER Aaloieettare. cto Bort aeronte Nudie d ANON aes ROBaRT. BOURASSA 500 eens ose ete May 12, 1970 
Minister of Highways, Minister of Public Works and 

Minis teriol ransporusc.e scase tee wash astra ieee BERNARD) PINARD casein ie ee eae Nov. 25, 1971 
Minister of Industry and Commerce.................- G&aRARD D.-LEVESQUE...c.c0< nec eee ee May 12, 1970 
Minister of Tourism, Fish and Game................. Mme Ciatre KrrKLAND-CASGRAIN.... . May 12, 1970 
Mituster ol SOCIAL EAT AIT Senn: sceiayac a aoe comer CEAUDE CASTONGUAY > «0 sees acres May 12, 1970 
Minister OrsuSlice reas oi ath ie ooh ive vidoe iatereterais ag erent JEROME CHOQUETIO A. cr sectecees Sheen May 12, 1970 
Minister of Education and responsible for the Office of 

Nouth Recreation and Sport... av... 04sec eenuins Quy SAINT=Pinkens, econ May 12, 1970 
Minister Oleh wiance sees evr enyiace te eaiicuateusota ts eonierae RAYMOND GARNWAU: «sat eases ences May 12, 1970 
Minister of Municipal Affairs... 5. fcc on pa ear e ee ye MAURICE LESSING csc ccs mee eee ere May 12, 1970 
Minister of Financial Institutions, Companies and Co- 

OP OLA LV OStatic ea AA ote ec Mao eae a haan vere WInbrA,. Terum ys. cpecunecne aan eran May 12, 1970 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization.............. NORMAN DULL OUPEN: os, 40h to. ne oe ee May 12, 1970 
Minister of Natural Resources................00000ee Gimams MASSiio. fe Oe ne pee iat eee May 12, 1970 
Ministeriot Lands and Forests.........s0can «thou oo ea 4 KBYIN DRUMMOND “i cocccesve une onsite May 12, 1970 
Minister responsible for the ‘‘Office des autoroutes du 

Que DEC UE Maas acts Mee eisteiviisti a a ron Monte ate GrorGeEs-E. TREMBLAY.............-.--| Nov. 25, 1971 
Minister of Cultural Affairs and Minister of Immigra- ; 

CLOT RP RAERRLE Fr cat a ela hee Penta epecto enya ERANCOIS| CLOURIBR stunner nee May 12, 1970 
Minister of Communications responsible for the ‘‘Office 

Franco-Québécois’’ and Minister of the Public Ser- 

TiO? 5.5 aoibag eee DAO OOOO: HOE OE eRE Sra ace JEAN=PAUL- Uy ATunOR ..,.. ana peeeee ee May 12, 1970 
MEnIsberOrRey enue trates sen oe ce occult pecan oat GBRALD HARVEY nt. ae Oe ee eae May 12, 1970 
Minister of Labour and Manpower..................-. JHAN: COURNOVER Soa cchiineon nie erate Feb. 8, 1971 
Minister without Portfolio for Intergovernmenta] 

TAL LELLT S EA Re, it A Bon eg his ei ae OswALD PARENT ?.9.4500 0a ee eee Feb. 11, 1971 
Minister without Portfolio, responsible for the environ- 

LENE) ht anes Sh RRC SEAT ee aR TI Pa A ene ee VICTOR: ©. GORDBEOOM: ee. ahie: siete May 12, 1970 
Minister without Portfolio for Industry and Commerce] CLAUDE SIMARD..........0000 eee eceees May 12, 1970 
Minister without Portfolio for the Office of Economic 

Development waqts rad wee oes Ochs a alo ulo coaaeron ROBERT QUENNEVILLE: hens oo 2s on atte Oct. 14, 1971 
Solicitor Generale satan esac ced. sem acecstarniacet ct diraattetapahels ROY MOURN ras ccrenra tee sear tes Feb. 11, 1971 
Minister without Portfolio for Finance................ JEAN BIBNVENUMU.. 0 c1cce cena l ames May 3, 1971 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. 
Justice John Keiller Mackay, appointed effective Dec. 30, 1957, followed by the Hon. 
William Earl Rowe, appointed effective May 1, 1963, and the Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, 
appointed effective July 4, 1968. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 117 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Prime Ministers from Con- 
federation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; the Hon. John Parmenter 
Robarts became Ontario’s Prime Minister on Nov. 8, 1961 upon the resignation of the Hon. 
Leslie M. Frost, Prime Minister from May 4, 1949; the Hon. William Grenville Davis 
became Prime Minister on Mar. 1, 1971, upon the resignation of Mr. Robarts. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, the 
Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario— 
St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services Commis- 
sion and The Water Resources Commission are in operation. 


rr 
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24.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1955-71, as at Oct. 21, 1971 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 114; and for 1935-50 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 87. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
BGs Cryer Sn 25 MINA La cretatevyace: heb far esere slo reus Acba/eranece wiecarouere-é ala eebeensrae io 5 Feb. 21, 1952 | May 2, 1955 
June RRL) Sy EP Meister ps NS on Pape I a eel oe Fee ae 5 Sept. 8, 1955 | May 4, 1959 
Pere met ieLOOOM| P2OGH ee erie dos. cine «dls amr eios Seve le weteraornacea nibs 4 Jan. 26, 1960 | Aug. 16, 1963 
epee eLOCS ul Paula. oe eeIteh fee ee eee ov bine oe eieebleeu eee s 5 Oct. 29, 1963 | Sept. 5, 1967 
Ccireme ly pec LOG EIMASt Warren coma irsiscs als, sitio st aren Senne cneceutus auixo eeesuekisis 4 Feb. 14, 1968 | Sept. 18, 1971 
1 1 


129th Legislature not yet in session on Oct. 21, 1971. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208 as amended) 
each member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $12,000 and an allowance for 
expenses at the rate of $6,000. In addition, the Speaker receives a special indemnity at the 


_ annual rate of $5,000; the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at 


the annual rate of $4,000; and the Leader of the Opposition a salary of $15,000 per annum 
in addition to his indemnity as a member. Each member of the Cabinet having charge 
of a department receives the ordinary indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition 
to his salary as a Minister of the Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council 
Act for the Prime Minister is $20,000 and for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a depart- 
ment $15,000. By the 1956 amendment, Ministers of the Crown who are in charge of de- 
partments, the Minister of the Crown who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, and the Leader of the Opposition receive a representation allowance of 
$2,000 per annum. Hach Minister without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a 
member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission, receives $5,000 salary and $1,000 
representation allowance per annum. 


The reader is referred to Appendix I for Table 25 showing the party standing following 
the General Election of Oct. 21, 1971, and the new Ministry. Results of that election had 
not been finalized at the time of going to press with this Chapter. 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 14 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1870) to 1959 are cited in 
the 1960 Year Book, p. 113; since that date, the position has been held by the Hon. Errick 
F. Willis, sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960, followed by the Hon. Richard S. Bowles, sworn in on 
Sept. 1, 1965 and the Hon. William John McKeag, appointed July 3, 1970. Premiers since 
Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 114; the Hon. Dufferin Roblin, who 
became Premier on June 30, 1958 and remained in office until Nov. 27, 1967, was succeeded 
by the Hon. Walter Weir who remained in office until July 15, 1969, when the present 
Premier assumed office. 


The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $16,600 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $15,600. Members of the Legislature are each paid «a 
sessional indemnity of $4,800 and a tax-free expense allowance of $2,400 plus an allowance 
of $20 a day for a period of 60 days continuous sitting including Saturdays and Sundays 
for members outside Metro Winnipeg who have to take board and lodging in Winnipeg 
during legislative sessions. The Leader of the Opposition is paid $15,600 and the Speaker 
of the Legislature receives $9,600, which is an amount equal to double the indemnity of 
an individual member. 
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26.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1955-71, as at June 30, 1971 


Notre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80; for 1924-36 in the 1938 
edition, p. 115; and for 1937-49 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 88, 


Date of oT Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
UT ASE ROE ROLE lets oad Beer 2 eine ore Spb OCS Dee aeas Mann eaaic 5 Feb. 2, 1954 | Apr. 30, 1958 
SENSE a5 Selene Mracte Aayocns Cotend sce DS eh ee eee 2 Oct. 23, 1958 | Mar. 31, 1959 
Micisranten 1959S | POG thine Comer sieves scales miata nrovsiattiaaio reverie etareiotens: ations Dy June 9, 1959 | Nov. 9, 1962 
CORE aL OGD MOT Oly teria at ee vipa crac cette sTuce Heme oho ere 5 Feb. 28, 1963 | May 18, 1966 
UTS ALO GOs poe tlineee. cette days salam. 5. Uae nee eee 3 Dec. 5, 1966 | May 22, 1969 

Vin 925: MelOG9 Ie 29 Clin aera eter e evs sh clis he eearetg oe one Giues oheraistetoteforene ere 1 Aug. 14, 1969 u 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1971. 


—Sixteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at June 30, 1971 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 25, 1969: 28 New Democratic Party, 22 Progressive 
Conservative, 4 Liberal, 1 Social Credit, 1 Liberal Democrat and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister 
charged with the administration of the 
Manitoba Hydro Act, and Minister of 


Dominion-Provincial Relations............ Hon, EpwarbD SCHREYER........ July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Urban 
AIPA america cee Mec nota te Hon. Saut M. CHERNIACK,...... July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 


Minister of Labour, Railway Commissioner 
of Manitoba and Minister charged with the 
administration of the Civil Service Act, the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act and the 
Public Servants Insurance Act............. Hons Russnun PAULO Ys. oc. +c July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 

Aitomeys General nmon soe tees eee een. HioneA He MACKRING=s)) oh. .meee July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 

Minister of Mines, Resources and Environ- 
mental Management and Commissioner of 


Nong ennwAuhatnsia soot oer. | oer ase Hon. SIpNEY GREEN............. July 15, 1969.| Dec. 18, 1969 
Mainisterion Agriculture... ..'. ances. eee Hon. Samurt UsKiIw............ July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Youth and Education............ lions SammncAc Minune en tee July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Health and Social Dev elopment.. Hon, Rene Ee Tourmn.:......-<- July 15, 1969 | Dec. 18, 1969 
Minister of Industry and Commerce....... Hon, Leonarp 8, Evans......... July 15, 1969 | Dec. 18, 1969 
Minister of Tourism, Recreation, and Cultural 

PMIEAIDS OR eT ae pe ene tee Hon, Peter BURTNIAK........... July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Public Works and Highways..... Hon. JosrpH P. Borowski ...... July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Municipal Affairs............... Hon. Howarp R. PAWwLey....... July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Consumer, Corporate and Internal 

DS ORVACES oe ArT Saye eee a aeeoniae Hon. Ben HANUSCHAK........... Aug. 20, 1970 | Aug. 20, 1970 
Minister wit houoneortiOliou. aosaeisssee eee Hon. Russevt Dorrn......... .| Nov. 4, 1970 | Nov. 4, 1970 


1Resigned Sept. 8, 1971. 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. F. L. Bastedo, commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1958, the Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, 
commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963, and the Hon. Stephen Worobetz, commissioned to 
office Feb. 3, 1970. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 59, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115; the Hon. W. 8. Lloyd became Premier in 1961, the Hon. W. Ross 
Thatcher in 1964 and the Hon. A. EK. Blakeney on June 30, 1971. 


The Premier receives $18,500 and each Cabinet Minister $13,500 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $13,500 plus an office 
allowance of $17,500 per annum, the Speaker $4,500 and the Deputy Speaker $2,500. The 
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sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $6,000 together with an expense 
allowance of $3,000. Each of the members for the three northernmost constituencies of 
Prince Albert East-Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake receives a $6,000 sessional 
indemnity and a $3,500 expense allowance. 


28.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1955-71, as at June 30, 1971 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 116; and for 1935-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 89. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening | Dissolution 
FiaCay bee QO oa LOGE apices culate acsra Zlaicle Meatevenctein aleivorse nays elaherels 4 Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 25, 1956 
OD GurcUea QOGE OEM we seice carts coo, csre nieces 6 sccieeinanntoe ere nea see 4 Feb. 14, 1957 | May 4, 1960 
DRO Meee QOOR Ea GON e tree mr cae ates ce cee. cis coe le eee een teks 6 Oct. 11, 1960 | Mar. 18, 1964 
Jy, BBE TOE (ii GS oases oa ieee MER SE OOS nga rc oh A 4 Feb. 4, 1965 | Apr. 1, 1967 
Sat mee LOO mel OGM mere reer deve croptecre ates choistsleiae sehivccrserisisciclecieen: 5 Feb. 15, 1968 | May 25, 1971 
TE BS IAT  ALWAE Ole apt oper sae Se el as eee AR A 2 Aneta a a 1 : 1 


117th Legislature not yet in session on June 30, 1971. 


29.—Eleventh Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at July 12, 1971 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 23, 1971: 45 New Democratic Party and 15 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council, Provincial 
Treasurer and Minister of Industry and June 30. 1971 
WOMIMENCO ote lode ne tice oe cine elie sion cree’. + Hon, A. E. BLAKENEY........... June 30, 1971 oe 9, 1971 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary..| Hon. Roy Romanow............ June 30, 1971 | June 30, 1971 
Manister of Agriculture’... c0c-.¢.e0%4 oleate et Hons Jee Musser tamer June 30, 1971 | June 30, 1971 
Minister of Public Health.................:. Eons Wild. SMISHWK a1: lei oe June 30, 1971 | June 30, 1971 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of 
HD IICHVOL ES 2 Picts ac tea er Hons Hale WOOD ss eri.wenioteet June 30, 1971 | June 30, 1971 
Minister of Welfare and Minister of Labour...| Hon. Gorpon SNYDER........... June 30, 1971 | June 30, 1971 
Minister of Saskatchewan Indian and Metis 
Department and Minister of Mineral Re- June 30, 1971 
ROUT COS AEE Om dsc fos Ao ccsn ee Hon. G. R. BOwERMAN.......... June 30, 1971 { 3 
July 9, 1971 
Mintisberiof Ma UCatiOn ac ocl.c.s oe slesieiers emret eels Hon. G. MacMurcny............ June 30, 1971 | June 30, 1971 
Minister of Highways and Transportation and 
Minister of Telephones..................... Hone H ss VERS sence nttiecetite June 30, 1971 | June 30, 1971 
Minister of Natural Resources and Minister of 
Co-operation and Co-operative Develop- 
ACH EM ete ae aio eno assin aa even tebsee eee ony KRAMER (reece cancers July 9, 1971 | July 9, 1971 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 116; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. J. Percy Page, commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959, followed by the Hon. J. W. 
Grant MacEwan, commissioned in January 1966. 


There are 75 members in the Legislative Assembly, elected for a maximum period of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 117; 
the Hon. Ernest C. Manning, the Premier at that time, resigned in 1968. The Hon. 
Harry E. Strom became Premier on Dec. 12, 1968, and the Hon. Peter Lougheed on 
Sept. 10, 1971. 


Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition) receives a sessional indemnity of $4,800 plus $2,400 
expense allowance plus $15 for each day during the session when the member is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence, both tax-free. The Speaker’s sessional in- 
demnity is $8,000 plus $4,000 expense allowance, the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity 
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is $6,400 plus $3,200 expense allowance, and the Leader of the Opposition’s sessional 
indemnity is $7,200 plus $3,600 expense allowance. Each also receives $15 for each day 
during the session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of residence. The 
Premier, in addition to the sessional indemnity, receives $18,000 and each of the other 
Ministers receives $15,000. 


30.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1955-71, as at Aug. 30, 1971 


Nore.— Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 117; and for 1935-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 90. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
FAUIE MAND pM LOO L aN LD GLY eseareb toys five Caeieisiase ofr oreiee rake seacetinie eves vase vraereyetnts ate 3 Feb. 19, 19538 | May 12, 1955 
VuUNnow20e. LQoot |e LOthinn . tasspatencins nies sieceion tbat deweree oes teoeetettns 5 Aug. 17, 1955 | May 9, 1959 
UNC RAL Se ODO st LAGI tests centre uve Gemnarte eo ao meres a oreien cvoaa sao 5 Feb. 11, 1960 | May 9, 1963 
VUINO eal pel QO SH alot ier te rcs etoreverane als ererasiong aitec vies wavelets iarmiolereaaratelerorts 5 Feb, 18, 1964 | Apr. 14, 1967 
EYE ZSS 196 Tek Gla peteyss tic sale ost erwis: sisal es ev eleceteetctuietece ale cainins 4 Feb. 15, 1968 | July 22, 1971 
Prag oO NOTA Abe Dios deta sin oaieiaatere esietale oa aelele ee PSO Ras 1 1 1 


117th Legislature not yet in session at Aug. 30, 1971. 


31.—Tenth Ministry of Alberta, as at Sept. 10, 1971 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 30, 1971: 49 Progressive Conservative, 25 Social 
Credit and 1 New Democratic Party.) 


Date 
Office Name of 
Appointment 
Premier and President of the Executive Council...... Hon. Petar LOUGHEED......,........- Sept. 10, 1971 
MinisteropeAgricul tire sen oo a2 aecihs sks ae bk eae Hon. Hueo M. Horner............... Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister of Federal and Intergovernmental Affairs....} Hon. Donatp R. Grrty............... Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister opbidueahion. ye. Jerre: «costes cee ree Hon. Louris D. HynpMAN Sept. 10, 1971 
REOVANGIAlERTeASUITOT es 6 RAS kts ces alten eas oa Hon. Gorpon T. W. MIntELy Sept. 10, 1971 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary........... Hon. C. Mervin Leitcn.............>- Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister of Health and Social Development .| Hon. New S. CRAwFrorRD Sept. 10, 1971 
MinisterocbAaDounyrre. 1. face ites ts feds bo tee eee Hon. Atsrrt . Honon...............- Sept. 10, 1971 
Ministeriofabinvaronment nea sauies «ccs wrote cattle coveek Hon. WinntAMe J, YORKO> Je seyseen eee Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister of Municipal Affairs... We os bscnea dace cen Hons Davinidis HUSSELE see cone Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister of Advanced Education.................000- Hons JAMMAs--HOSTER A. esa) dae Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister of Mines and Minerals.................2.000: Hon? WEEnran 1) DICKIE aoc 6 yee Sept. 10, 1971 
Ministerof telephones) na.a less accede Saeeenrnnes Hon. LHONARD: Wo WERRY nieces cree ee Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister: of buble: WoOrksieet tnanivccivcen «kane seo ee Hon. Winston O. BAcKUS............. Sept. 10, 1971 
INTa mis berks lid Us biyse cree ere steistascias tee ccte: oa esate seerarenes Mecetere Hon. FrepgerRicK H. PEacock.......... Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister of Highways and Transport................. Hon. CLARENCE CoPITHORNE........... Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister, of *bandsand. Worests.i.9. ese .u<tsnnuuis eee Hon. Attan A. WARRACK......... .sse-| Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister of Culture, Youth and Recreation........... Hon.’ Horst-A. SCHMID: ...2.25..5-0-0: Sept. 10, 1971 
Ministercwathout COrtlolo.s eiu.com. 2s tosses acleciea ss Elon. W. Harmn eHOUNLEY 2.4.00 eee Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister without Portfolio, responsible for Tourism...}| Hon. Ropert W. DowuinG............ Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister without Portfolio, responsible for Rural 
Developmentiayscetoiison dealers eels wont een eee Hon. GrorGE ToOPOLNISKY............. Sept. 10, 1971 
Minister without Portfolio, responsible for Northern 
Development ...aiiig sscrean ce nano wera ce aoe ET Onis CALLEN AD ATH anaes eerie ae Sept. 10, 1971 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1871) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj. Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, commissioned to office Oct. 12, 1960, 
followed by Col. the Hon. J. R. Nicholson, commissioned to office on July 2, 1968. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 55 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118; the present 
Premier assumed office in 1952. 

Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $5,000 and $2,500 for expenses. There is also paid to each member 
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a living allowance of $2,000 (based on a per diem rate of $50, not exceeding 40 days) and 
each member receives an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the distance between his place 
of residence and the city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according 
to the nearest mail route. Each member also receives an allowance of $500 for telegraph 
and telephone expenses. In addition, the Premier receives a salary of $23,000, each mem- 
ber of the Executive Council with a portfolio receives $20,000 annually and each member 
of the Executive Council without portfolio receives $6,500. The Leader of the Opposition 
receives a special allowance of $9,000 for expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance 
of $9,000 and the Deputy Speaker a special allowance of $3,500. 


32.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1955-71, as at June 30, 1971 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83; for 1924-37 in the 1938 
edition, p. 118; and for 1938-52 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 91. 


Date of P Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
UME Nie Dl 05) 246 ss 52s lars, caystilatals stare) oporavatots atarq)aieinyworereioh ot anacareiece © 4 Sept. 15, 1953 | Aug. 18, 1956 
SOE MLO MBL OOO MSO UL tse wer mre te ean sa Tella re crore ops sin ehoy cies eaten (oe crass 4 Feb. 7, 1957} Aug. 3, 1960 
Sep Orel 2960s N26 thie cman ecsnitervemten: sie oles ewe cletelote Siarcctae.s sarah 4 Jan. 26, 1961 | Aug. 21, 1963 
BOD Ueto sae OG aio Cb Lier she acc) cparstswiesese vores oashagsicioie acecoton sere tle siento aw eleis 3 Jan, 23, 1964} Aug. 5, 1966 
Sen taped Deel OOO | LOU Da ete esters «spe cis eis o,s"atcratejein eo cisin iz eiorereceiave iow ie eiis 3 Jan. 24, 1967 | July 21, 1969 
PAU cama oe GOD ALOE te col icisis « saree ie axe cisvosere disteVatel cvesoteva.elvinteietnte vs weve 1 Jan. 22, 1970 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1971. 


33.—Twenty-ninth Ministry of British Columbia, as at June 30, 1971 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 27, 1969: 38 Social Credit, 12 New Democratic Party and 5 


Liberal.) 

Date of Date of 

Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 

Premier, President of the Council and 

Minister oleb inane... ak wis soetceaaraw alin Hon. Wiww1am ANDREW CECIL Ne 1. 1952 
BENNETT yo erasers desmroeel: Aug. 1, 1952 (peg: 15° 1954 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of es 1, 1952 

ISR ERT r Bon oe God aaa oDonooorernacoorar Hon. Westey Drewetr Buack..| Aug. 1, 1952 { fee 25° 1968 
PREGOTNOY = GiCNeral ets cat cain ce cele ioiaia iar e oie Hon. Lesutrze RAYMOND PETER- 

BON eae ee ee ae ae Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Lands, Forests, and Water 

PROS OUNCES cs ha fitccc. tn ce erie nara ter stale Hon. Ray Guus WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Mar. 30, 1962 
Minister of Agriculture... .....c.ss0n+sse sees: Hon. Cyrm Morury SHELFoRD...| May 27, 1968 | May 27, 1968 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources May 27. 1968 

and Minister of Commercial Transport....| Hon. Francis Xavier Ricuter..| Nov. 28, 1960 Me 27° 1968 
Manisteromlaboure os. tee ce emer. «eee eh Hon. JAMes ROLAND CHABOT...., Apr. 2, 1971 | Apr. 2, 1971 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade, 

NGI @OMIMEFCO My oscce ee teats Coke Denne Hon. Watpo McTavisu Sxinuines| Apr. 25, 1968 | Apr. 25, 1968 
Minister of Education). ..5....2..060c0c1e0s0- Hon. Donatp Lesiiz Broruers..| Mar. 20, 1964 | May 27, 1968 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Danie, Rosert Joun Camp- 

BELL sacs shires enon ch nearee Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital 

MBUTATICE <>. 2s te Sinet tne atoreecle ser but ohne Hon. RaupH RAYMOND LOFFMARK| Mar. 20, 1964 | Apr. 25, 1968 
Minister Of PubDlicAWOrkSs. suisse. sce he soe Hon. Wiu1AM NEELANDS CuHANnT.| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation and Mar. 20, 1964 

Minister of Travel Industry............... Hon. Wiiuiam Kennetu Kiprnan| Aug. 1, 1952 ee 23° 1967 
Minister of Rehabilitation and Social 

Braprovement. lie. cch tite ssa ae teeesnre e Hon. Pump ArtHUR Gacuarpr..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Oct. 27, 1969 
Member of the Executive Council without 

IE GItOlO mae. Joos Ae aero, Hon. Isapen Peart DAwson..... Dec, 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 
Member of the Executive Council without 

EOntLONO er iteietn. om cr teatd ane nal hii biis wine Hon. Parricta JANE JORDAN...... Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 


Member of the Executive Council without 
IEGritOliOne en ee Hon. Grace McCartuy......... Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 
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Subsection 11.—Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory* 


The Yukon was established as a separate territory in 1898 to meet a need for local 
government created by the influx of miners during the gold-rush period. The Yukon 
Territory Act provided for a Commissioner and a Council of not more than six, all appointed 
by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council was given legislative powers 
comparable to those held by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Legislative Assembly of 
the Northwest Territories. By 1902, five elected councillors had been added and in 1908 
a fully elected Council of ten members was introduced. A population decline following 
the end of the gold rush was accelerated by enlistment during World War J and in 1919 the 
Council was reduced to three elected members. This remained the level of government 
until after World War II when population and economic activity again showed an increase, 
beginning with the building of the Alaska Highway. In 1960, the Council was increased 
to seven elected members and provision was made for the appointment of an Advisory 
Committee on Finance. 


Basic Legislation.—A principal feature of territorial government is its very close 
constitutional and working relationship with the Government of Canada. Although the 
provinces and the Federal Government each has jurisdiction and powers allocated by 
the British North America Act, the authority of the Territorial Government is allocated 
only by federal legislation. The Yukon Act prescribes the structure of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Territorial Government and the’scope of their 
authority; all residual matters remain under federal control. The Territory has fully 
representative but not responsible government. Under authority of the Act, Whitehorse, 
the single large community in the Territory, was designated as the seat of government 
in 1953. 


The Government Organization Act, 1966, which describes the responsibilities of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development for the development of Northern 
Canada, is the other piece of basic legislation under which the Territorial Government 
operates. The Minister is responsible for the management of the natural resources (except 
game) and for the development of the North generally. Although he shares authority with 
the Governor in Council for directing the Commissioner in his duties, he is the effective 
link between the Territorial and Federal Governments. 


The Executive.—The executive side of the Territorial Government is headed by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Federal Government. He is directed to administer the 
Government of the Territory under instruction from the Governor in Council or the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In practice, the Commissioner is 
much more responsive to the wishes of his elected Council than the Yukon Act implies and 
he cannot spend any territorial funds which have not been voted by Council. There is also 
a growing body of other territorial legislation (Ordinances) on which the Commissioner is 
required to obtain Council approval for specific actions; actually, he never acts on any major 
issue without consulting Council. 


Because the Commissioner does not sit with Council, an amendment was made to the 
Yukon Act in 1960 to bridge the gap between the executive and legislative functions of 
government at Council Sessions. This amendment provided for the formation of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Finance to be composed of three members of Council appointed by the 
Commissioner on the advice of Council. Another step to bring the executive and legislative 
functions of government in closer harmony was the formation in November 1970 of an 
Executive Committee consisting of the Commissioner as Chairman and four members, the 
Assistant Commissioner (Executive) and Administrator of the Yukon Territory as Vice- 
Chairman, the Assistant Commissioner (Administrative) and two members of Council to 


* Revised under the direction of the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse. 
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be appointed by the Commissioner upon the recommendation of the Territorial Council. 
The Executive Committee was duly sworn in and took office in December 1970. The two 
Council members on the Executive Committee are also members of the Advisory Committee 
on Finance, leaving the third member to be appointed by Council. As part of their admini- 
strative duties, one elected member has been given responsibility for the Department of 
Education and the other for the Department of Health, Welfare and Rehabilitation. 


Below the Commissioner’s office, the Territorial Public Service is organized into 
ten conventional administrative departments under the direction of the Commissioner; 
all are located in Whitehorse. Territorial Government administration is represented in. 
outlying communities by a limited number of territorial agents who are concerned mainly 
with the sale of liquor and licences but most territorial services are administered from 
Whitehorse. Health facilities are administered mainly by the federal Department of 
Health and Welfare. Federal involvement in the operation of health services in the 
Territory stems from its responsibility for Indians and from practical administrative 
considerations. All schools are under the direction of the Territoria] Department of Educa- 
tion with headquarters in Whitehorse. The Territorial Government has well-developed 
engineering and welfare services. The Territorial Public Service numbers about 1,000 
persons, including some 265 school teachers and vocational school instructors. 


Some administrative areas such as natural resources, which are the responsibility of 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, are administered by federal 
public servants. The Commissioner, in addition to his territorial role, is also the Depart- 
ment’s senior federal representative in the Territory. The Minister of Justice is the 
Attorney General of the Territory for purposes of the Criminal Code of Canada, with 
responsibility for the administration of criminal justice in the Territory but not for civil 
matters or the constitution or organization of the courts. Law enforcement is provided 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the contract for its services is negotiated by 
the Territorial Government. 


The Court System.—On Apr. 1, 1971, amendments to the Yukon Act were pro- 
mulgated into force simultaneously with certain Ordinances of the Yukon Territory allowing 
the Yukon Territorial Government to assume the administration of justice. Ordinances 
coming into force that day provided for a Territorial Court, a Magistrate’s Court, justices 
of the peace and a court of appeal. The Territorial Court consists of a single judge of 
superior court rank and of the Magistrate’s Court (one magistrate). Both are located in 
Whitehorse, although from time to time Magistrate’s Court sittings are held in other com- 
munities. There are 32 justices of the peace, appointed by the Commissioner, located at 
15 points in the Territory. The Judge of the Territorial Court of the Northwest Territories 
is ex officio Judge in the Yukon Territory and vice versa. The Court of Appeal consists of 
the Chief Justices of British Columbia, the Justices of Appeal of British Columbia and the 
Judge of the Territorial Court of the Northwest Territories. 


The Legislature.—The Legislative Council consists of seven members elected for a 
term of four years. Three of the members represent electoral districts located in or close 
to Whitehorse where about half of the some 20,000 residents of the Territory live. Asin 
many other matters, a federal agency (Chief Electoral Officer) conducts the territorial 
elections as a free service to the Territory. Council normally meets in session twice each 
year. The first session commences in January and has as a major part of its work the voting 
of the main territorial estimates which have been prepared by the Commissioner and agreed 
to by its Advisory Committee on Finance and the Minister. The second session is usually 
called in November and special sessions can be held at any time. Main sessions last from 
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one to two months and the debates are recorded verbatim and published under the title of 
Votes and Proceedings. ‘The Commissioner calls Council into session and prorogues it; 
he sits with it only by invitation to explain or defend a proposed expenditure, draft legisla- 
tion or policy papers which he has placed before Council. All sessions are presided over 
by a Speaker who is appointed by Council from among its members for the duration of each 
Council but is given no specific responsibilities or authority under the Yukon Act. In 
practice, he conducts Council proceedings under Rules of Council which are an adaptation 
of Canadian parliamentary procedures. A Clerk of Council controls the administrative 
side of its proceedings. 


The matters on which Council can legislate are not significantly fewer than those 
enjoyed by the provinces. The main exceptions concern natural resources. These are a 
responsibility of the Federal Government which has to provide the heavy investments in 
transportation and other facilities needed to bring them into production. Most major 
policy matters are first placed before Council in the form of a Sessional Paper prepared by 
the Commissioner, and the draft legislation is then presented at the next session in the form 
of a Bill, although amendments to existing legislation may be processed concurrently with 
the Sessional Paper or without the assistance of this background information. Discussion 
is conducted usually with the Council resolved into Committee of the Whole when the 
Commissioner, heads of departments and outside specialists appear to give detailed infor- 
mation and advice on the subject concerned. Bills are given three readings and require the 
assent of the Commissioner before they become law as Ordinances of the Territory. The 
Commissioner can reserve assent to legislation but rarely does so. As with provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government may disallow any Ordinance but within a period of 
one year. New Ordinances are published after each session; Consolidated Ordinances 
of the Yukon Territory are usually revised every ten years. 


The Role of the Federal Government.—Direct federal involvement in the affairs 
of the Territorial Government extends from control of its constitution to responsibility for 
the operation of certain provincial-type services and for providing most of its finances. 
The constitutional arrangement has been described above, as have such federally operated 
provincial-type services as justice and law enforcement and the health services. Beyond 
these special services, the Federal Government provides the usual range of national services 
such as the operation of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation radio stations, mail delivery 
and mainline airports. Full assistance under all national welfare programs is available in 
the Territory. Even with special financial assistance in many particular areas, the low 
volume of local revenues falls far short of meeting the’ high cost of services provided by the 
Territorial Government. The Federal Government picks up this financial deficit through 
annual fiscal arrangements known as Federal-Territorial Financial Agreements. The 
amount of federal financial assistance given to the Territorial Government is simply the 
difference between the forecast of revenues available to the Territorial Government and 
the forecast of the cost of a reasonable level of services to be provided by that Government. 
In the process, the Territorial Government forgoes its authority to tax private and corporate 
incomes and to collect other corporation taxes and succession duties. 


Setting aside special accounts such as housing loans and amortization of borrowings 
from the Federal Government for which individual arrangements are made, the Yukon 
Government in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 spent $16,098,612 on operational account and 
another $7,265,414 on capital account. Of the total expenditure, the Territorial Govern- 
ment raised $5,534,183 locally and recovered another $5,299,666 from the Federal Govern- 
ment via shared-cost programs. ‘The remainder was provided by the Federal Government 
under its financial agreement with the Territory. 
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COMMISSIONER, COUNCIL AND COUNCIL STAFF OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
(As at June 30, 1971; Members of the Council were elected Sept. 8, 1970) 


COMMISSIONER sacs ecre ed shee tke ken daincear ron ds fuuneane det J. SmitrH 


@MATUAT «7. ae ed eaters cre tole salem Gina e clea rolene miele need iene earners J. Smiru 

Wice-@hairman and Members. ccsen cece ke Doce toes eis R, A. Hopa@xKinson 

Mena ber cetar recta te eile SOc lo ois avetetrie stevie blcur cle weld a Mr bereeierae G. K. Firemine 

Mera bene ycayn.ce eyreronatotc otras: daieisteiaw a shat oaietee meslberd.s ba Sate ciate ton Hitpa Watson 

IM Gra bOrkensaes pete cio aerelin tai orokersiokeieinls ae feustereteleie biases vee-siaierinisioiie Norman 8S. CHAMBERLIST 


Members of the Council— 


Carmacks-KiluanGs.cc aac cas dosieciete 0 aehic one site ole oleieinnre lice oiele eres Hitpa Watson 

IDA WRON teetoe tte eters tam eicntelsiler eM icine cetera eae Shea s Mike StTutrer 

Wea tgonmltakce tered yaeptestesitte eictele Soein sete chet ney ciataieis cisccinuere sister Donatp E. TayLor 

IVE On reser erst Ncraie ci dicjeratatatetevercteishecncre des toYe reslevas iololus. ei a areelepre wesiek Ronatp A, RIverr 

WIRIGEHOYSOIN ASG 2. es sf biccs ere ais Alar oieteieiens «1689 oi Sis sissepeeiecals o b¥G Norman 8. CHAMBERLIST 

WV hit ehorse ey NOLEN. eof ¥.calesovsieve iiss sires iovelel ofo overcitete 6 ceters Sncotepni sale Cuiive TANNER 

Whitehorse: Soutbovcicte con notes cinomudie stews pieclaes qeaisen enietsie cit JoHN KennetH McKinnon 
Officers of the Council— 

Glerkvof GheyCouncil elcca cia uteretee cian ole ctor ee Sanieate ciation eucicts C. W. PEARSON 

Beralen divaser’s nee se We, cfepcsc cis cists, croetrerareranieccelae sia ave 0.5 woes arenas ale P. O’ DonoGHUE 


Northwest Territories* 


The Temporary Government Act of 1869 was the first legislation by the Federal 
Government to establish government in the newly acquired Rupert’s Land and North- 
Western Territory. However, functional territorial government really dates from the 
North-West Territories Act of 1875. The creation of the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in 1905 and the adjustment of the northern boundaries of the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec by 1912 pushed the Territories north of the 60th parallel. The 1905 
legislation provided for a federally appointed Commissioner with wide executive and legis- 
lative powers and a Council of four but no Councillors were appointed for 16 years. In 
1921 the Council was expanded to six members and, until 1946 when the first territorial 
resident was appointed, it was comprised entirely of senior federal officials. 


Defence early warning systems, radio and greatly improved air transportation after 
World War II ended the extreme isolation of the North and pressures for improved ter- 
ritorial government soon followed. Legislative changes in 1951 and 1952 increased Council 
membership to eight, three of them elected from the Mackenzie District. A fourth was 
added in 1954. At least two Council sessions were required to be held in a year; one in the 
Territories and all others at the seat of government in Ottawa. The subjects on which 
the Commissioner in Council could legislate were increased to approximate those of the 
provincial legislatures except that natural resources (other than game) were reserved to 
the Federal Government. A Territorial Court was established. 


Recent Constitutional Developments.—The quickening of federal interest in the 
North in the 1950s and 1960s stimulated concern and effort to arrange for a resident terri- 
torial government and to chart the course of its future development. An amendment to the 
Northwest Territories Act in 1966 created three new electoral districts in the Eastern 
Arctic and, for the first time, gave elected representation to all residents of the Territories. 
Also, at the ensuing election the first Eskimo was elected to the Territorial Council. A 
separate consolidated revenue fund was set up for the Territorial Government and wider 
powers in other areas of financial administration were introduced. 


Meanwhile, in 1965, the Federal Government had appointed an Advisory Commission 
on the Development of Government in the Northwest. Territories which travelled widely 


* Revised by the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife. 
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in the North to examine into the local needs for change. Following receipt of its recom- 
mendations in 1966, the Federal Government acted quickly to provide for a territorial 
administration resident in the Territories. Yellowknife was designated as the seat of 
territorial government. In June 1970, the Federal Government passed amendments to 
the Northwest Territories Act which increased the number of elected Council members 
from seven to 10 and decreased the number of appointed members from five to four. The 
amendments also extended the life of Council from three to four years; permitted Council 
to set its own indemnities and to establish the voting age in territorial elections, and reduced 
the period of federal disallowance of Territorial Ordinances from two years to one. 


Changes in Territorial Administration.—Unlike the Yukon Territory which has 
had its own public service since the turn of the century, the Government of the Northwest 
Territories, until recently, has been largely dependent upon the Federal Government for 
staff to implement its legislation and to operate its public services. Until 1963, the Deputy 
Minister of Northern Affairs (now Indian Affairs and Northern Development) was Com- 
missioner, and the Northern Administration Branch of that Department was devoted to 
operating most government services in the Northwest Territories with federal public 
servants. In that year, a full-time Commissioner was appointed and charged with building 
up a territorial administration located initially in Ottawa but to move into the Territories 
as soon as possible and in September 1967 the Commissioner and his staff of about 50 
persons moved to Yellowknife and immediately assumed responsibility for the operation of 
the liquor system (already staffed by territorial contract employees), for the game manage- 
ment service, for municipal affairs and for the issuing of all licences and the collecting of 
taxes. Operational responsibility for other government services was transferred from 
federal to territorial control in the Mackenzie District on Apr. 1, 1969, and in the Eastern 
Arctic on Apr. 1, 1970. The Territorial Government is structured to carry out its admini- 
stration through seven line and three service departments, each under the direction of a 
senior public servant reporting to the Executive which consists of the Commissioner, the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Assistant Commissioner. The field staff is organized into 
four regions with Regional Directors at Fort Smith, Inuvik, Frobisher Bay and Churchill. 


Present Government Structure.—The Northwest Territories Act, 1952, as amended, 
provides for an executive, legislative and judicial structure. The Commissioner is the chief 
executive officer. He is appointed by the Federal Government and is responsible for the 
administration of the Territories under the direction of the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. In practice, all major policy decisions are taken on the advice of 
this Council. The Commissioner can spend funds only to the extent voted by Council and 
all new revenue measures are subject to the approval of Council. Normally, the Commis- 
sioner obtains prior federal approval of proposed legislative and budgetary measures before 
submitting them to Council. 


The Council of the Northwest Territories consists of 10 elected and four appointed 
members and has a life of four years. It meets at least twice a year, usually for a period of 
three weeks, but more often if required. The Commissioner presides over Council in 
Session and the Deputy Commissioner sits as an appointed member. A Clerk of Council 
and a Legal Adviser provide the main administrative assistance and debates are recorded 
verbatim. 


The Northwest Territories Act gives the Territorial Council authority to legislate in 
most “provincial”’ areas of government activity except for natural resources (other than 
game); these are reserved to the Federal Government which alone can provide the necessary 
development funds. Legislation (Ordinances) must receive three readings and have 
the assent of the Commissioner; he can reserve assent but this is a rare occurrence and 
the Federal Government may disallow any ordinance within one year. The Commis- 
sioner proposes most legislation but private members’ Bills are allowed except for money 
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matters which are the prerogative of the Commissioner. Besides draft legislation, the 
Council gives considerable time to policy papers in which the Commissioner asks for advice 
or seeks authority to take a particular course of action. 


The court system in the Territories consists of a superior court called the Territorial 
Court of the Northwest Territories, presided over by one judge who is located in Yellow- 
knife. The Court of Appeal of the Territories consists of the Justices of Appeal of Alberta 
and the Judges of the Yukon and Northwest Territorial Courts. There are also two full- 
time magistrates appointed by the Commissioner who have jurisdiction similar to provincial 
judges and a number of justices of the peace also appointed by the Commissioner serve 
in widely scattered settlements in the Territories. 


The Minister of Justice is the Attorney General of the Territories under the Criminal 
Code, with responsibility for the criminal administration of justice but not for civil matters 
or the constitution or organization of the courts. Law enforcement is provided by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Continuing Federal Responsibility.x—The Government Organization Act, 1966 
charges the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development with responsibility for 
the development of the North and for the general co-ordination of federal activities in the 
area. His responsibilities for the Territorial Government through the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Act have been described as has the operation of government services by the staff of 
his Department. Other Federal Government agencies, such as the Northern Health 
Service of the Department of National Health and Welfare and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, are responsible for health and police services with the Territorial Govern- 
ment sharing their costs. The Ministry of Transport operates mainline airports through- 
out the whole of the North and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation provides special 
shortwave northern broadcasts and maintains a growing number of local stations in the 
Territories. Federal cost-shared national assistance programs, within the competence of 
the Territorial Government, are available to it on the same conditions as to the provinces. 


There are about 7,000 Indians and 12,300 Eskimos in the Northwest Territories for 
whom the Federal Government has a special responsibility. Although there are no Indian 
reserves in the Territories, two treaties were entered into which established certain claims 
to land and certain other rights. As in the provinces, legislative authority with respect to 
Indians and lands reserved for Indians is vested exclusively in the Federal Government 
and this authority extends to Eskimos. 


Extensive financial assistance is given to the Territorial Government under special 
federal-territorial agreements, usually spanning a period of five years. These agreements 
serve both to allocate the financial responsibility of each government for the provision 
of services in the Territories and to fix the amount of the federal financial payments to 
the Territorial Government for the life of the agreement. At the present stage of develop- 
ment, territorial revenues fall far short of meeting the expenditures of the Territorial 
Government. Under the financial agreements, all taxes on personal and corporate incomes, 
corporation taxes and succession duties are reserved to the Federal Government. 


Excluding amortization of borrowings, the Territorial Government, during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1971, spent about $58,600,000 on operating accounts and about $13,900,000 
on capital projects. Of these expenditures, approximately $6,000,000 was raised within 
the Territories through taxes, licences and liquor revenues and $13,600,000 was recovered 
from residents of the Territories for services supplied. A further $3,300,000 was recovered 
under federal shared-cost programs. The remainder was provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment as special operating grants and loans under the financial agreement and under the 
special arrangemeuts relating to the move to the seat of government in Yellowknife. 
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COMMISSIONER, COUNCIL AND COUNCIL STAFF OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(As at June 30, 1971; the latest General Election was held on Dec. 21, 1970) 


Comimissioner short ee 0s eee oe re ee S. M. Hopason 
Deputy: Commissioners. tian ercc ye eae Peis oindeete cess ealteeh J. H. PARKER 


Members of the Council— 
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Section 3.—Local Government* 


Local government in Canada comprises all government entities created by the provinces 
and territories to provide services that can be more effectively discharged through control at 
the local level. Broadly speaking, local government services are identified in terms of nine 
main functions—protection, transportation, environmental health, public health, welfare, 
environmental development, recreation, community services and education. In addition, 
local government, through the medium of government enterprises, may operate such facili- 
ties as public transit and the supply of electricity and gas. Education is normally admini- 
stered separately from the other local functions (see Chapter VII). 


Many local government organizations antedate Confederation but under the British 
North America Act local government was made a responsibility of the provincial legislatures, 
a responsibility subsequently extended to the territories when their governments were 
constituted in the present forms. The unit of local government, apart from the school 
board, is usually the municipality which is incorporated as a city, town, village, township 
or other designation depending on the province. The powers and responsibilities of munici- 
palities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial or 
territorial legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to all municipalities within a prov- 
ince, some to a certain type or group, and many to one municipality only. 


Rapid and continuing urbanization during the past two decades and the demand for 
services in rural areas comparable to those obtainable in urban areas have placed great 
strains on local government. These strains have been aggravated by the inelasticity of the 
major local revenue source—the taxation of real property; at the same time, the small 
populations of most municipalities have hindered attempts to provide services that require 
economies of scale for efficient operation. 


The provinces have taken a number of steps to assist local governments to meet these 
challenges. An increasing number of special agencies or joint hoards and commissions have 
been created to provide certain services for groupings of municipalities. Local government 
revenue has been supplemented by grants from the provinces, either made unconditionally 


* Prepared in the Governments Division, Financial Statistics Branch, Statistics Canada. 
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or for specific purposes. Certain functions traditionally assigned to local government 
have been assumed in whole or in part by the provinces. Besides encouraging the amal- 
gamation of small units, the provinces have also established new levels of local government 
to provide services which can be better discharged at a regional level. ‘“‘Second-tier’’ local 
governments now cover the whole of British Columbia and are planned for all of Ontario, 
where five now exist, and for Quebec, where three have been established. Reorganization 
of the only other local government of this type—the Metropolitan Corporation of Greater 
Winnipeg—appears likely during 1971 or 1972. 

The major local revenue source available to local government is the taxation of real 
property, supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business and 
amusement taxes, or sales taxes on specific commodities. Revenue is also derived from 
licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises, fines and surplus funds from municipal 
enterprises. 

Since a description of all forms of local government would be too complex for easy 
comprehension, the following paragraphs describe only municipal organization in each 
province and in the territories as at Jan. 1, 1971. Tables 34 and 35 give the total number 
of each type of municipality in each province and territory as well as numbers in each 
metropolitan area. 


Newfoundland.—At Jan. 1, 1971, Newfoundland had 218 incorporated areas com- 
prising two cities, 73 towns, five rural districts, 35 local improvement districts, 102 local 
government communities and one metropolitan area. The towns, rural districts and local 
improvement districts operate under the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts 
have elected councils and local improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local 
government communities are established under the Community Councils Act in the smaller 
settlements and have limited powers and functions. The St. John’s Metropolitan Area, 
incorporated under a special Act, covers the area adjoining and surrounding the city of 
St. John’s and the town of Mount Pearl and is similar in organization to a local improve- 
ment district. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Housing. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this province, one city and seven towns have been in- 
corporated under special Acts and 24 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province, 
although it is divided into three counties which are subdivided into school sections having 
elected school boards. The organized municipalities are administered by the Department 
of Community Services. 


Nova Scotia.—This province is geographically divided into 18 counties; 12 of these 
constitute separate municipalities and the remaining six are divided into two districts or 
municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. Within and under the jurisdiction 
of these municipalities there are 25 incorporated villages that provide limited services. 
In addition, there are three cities operating under special charters and special legislation 
and 38 towns operating under the Town Incorporation Act. Although geographically 
located within counties or districts, cities and towns are entirely independent of them except 
as to joint expenditures. There is no part of the province that is not municipally organized. 
Supervision of municipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—In 1967, the New Brunswick Government assumed direct re- 
sponsibility for justice, health, welfare and education and fully reorganized the municipal 
system. The municipal organization is now comprised of six cities, 21 towns and 94 villages. 
The remainder of the province is not municipally organized and is administered by the 
provincial government. There are 160 unincorporated local service districts established 
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to provide services that are municipal in nature but these are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs and are not municipal organizations. Municipalities are super- 
vised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Quebec.—The more thickly settled areas of Quebec, comprising about one third of 
the area of the province, are municipally organized; the remainder is governed by the 
province as ‘‘territories’’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities 
which look after matters of general interest within the county. Cities and towns are ex- 
cluded from the county system for political and administrative purposes except for certain 
joint expenditures. The remaining municipal corporations and the unorganized territory 
within counties fall under the county system. The counties have no direct powers of 
taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by 
the municipalities forming part thereof. The municipalities are governed by Special 
Charter, by the Cities and Towns Act or by the Municipal Code. On Jan. 1, 1971, there 
were 1,599 municipalities, divided as follows: 67 cities, 195 towns, 285 villages, 507 parishes, 
157 townships, 13 united townships and 375 municipalities without designation. There 
have been several attempts by the province during recent years to consolidate munici- 
palities, the most notable example being the fusion in 1965 of 14 municipalities on He Jésus 
to form the city of Laval. At the beginning of 1970, the Montreal and Quebec Urban 
Communities and the Outaouais Regional Community were established in which integration 
of services will be staged gradually. The supervision and assistance of municipalities is 
through the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Quebec Municipal Commission. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one tenth of Ontario’s area is municipally organized 
(which includes 95 p.c. of its total population) and the remainder is governed entirely by 
the provincial government. ‘The settled section of the province is divided into one metro- 
politan municipality, three regional municipalities, one district municipality and 34 counties. 
In addition, there are 34 cities, six separated towns, five boroughs, 146 towns, 144 villages, 
531 townships and 16 improvement districts. The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, 
in existence since Jan. 1, 1954, encompasses one city and five boroughs, and is responsible 
for assessments, police, water supply, sewerage, metropolitan road systems, planning, etc. 
The regional municipalities of Ottawa-—Carleton, York, and Niagara have replaced the 
county administrations in their respective areas and assumed certain responsibilities over 
all the municipalities within their boundaries. The District Municipality of Muskoka was 
incorporated on Jan. 1, 1971 to assume responsibilities, similar to those of the regional 
municipalities, over the reorganized municipalities of the former district of Muskoka. This 
form of regional government in Ontario is also contemplated in other areas. Each county, 
although an incorporated municipality, is comprised of the towns (with the exception of six 
separated towns), villages and townships situated within it. Some municipalities are 
located outside the counties in areas called districts. These districts are in the western 
and northern parts of Ontario and are not municipal entities. Supervisory control of 
municipalities is exercised by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario Munici- 
pal Board under the Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal govern- 
ment. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has one metropolitan municipality, 11 cities, 34 towns, 
41 villages and 109 rural municipalities supervised by the Department of Urban Develop- 
ment and Municipal Affairs under the Municipal Act and special charters. The Metro- 
politan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg has been in existence since 1960 and 12 munici- 
palities are within its boundaries. It is responsible for such services as planning, assess- 
ments, sewage disposal, water supply, etc. There are 18 local government districts in- 
corporated under the Local Government Districts Act where the province has placed a 
resident administrator to carry out the functions of a municipal council. The unorganized 
areas are the direct responsibility of the provincial government. 
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Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
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- Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
131 towns, 358 villages and 292 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 

_ most of the southern part of the province, the remainder of this portion being administered 
by the province through nine unincorporated local improvement districts. The northern 
part is sparsely populated and some municipal services are provided by the province through 
the operation of the Northern Administration District. Municipalities are supervised by 
the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—This province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and, under 
these Acts, the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the nine cities, 101 towns, 
168 villages, 18 municipal districts and 30 counties. The counties administer schools in 
addition to municipal functions. There are 24 improvement districts administered directly 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs and three special areas under the Special Areas 
Board also responsible to the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


34.—Number of Municipalities in Canada classified by Type and Size, by Province, 
as at Jan. 1, 1971 


Type and Size Group | Nfld.|/P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. | N.W.T.|Canada 
Type 
Regional 
Municipalities.....) — — — — rr 39 1}; — -— 28); — — 145 
Metropolitan and 
Regional Munici- 
palities!.......... — — — — 3 5 1}; — _— — — — 9 
Counties and 
Regional Districts} — _ —~ —_— 74 34] — _ _ 28); — — 136 
Unitary 
Municipalities..... 80 32 65 | 121 |1,599 | 866 | 195 | 792] 326] 140 3 4] 4,223 
COGS) See eee eee 2 1 3 6 67 392 11 11 9 31 2 1 183 
TNOD TSS Aer ae 783 7 38 21 195 152 34 131 101 14 _ 3 774 
Wallares\. ...... 62. = 24 — 94 285 144 41 358 168 56 1 = leila 
Rural Maunicipali- 
WE Bon ceeere — _ 24) — {1,052 | 5381] 109} 292 48 39 | — _ 2,095 
Quasi- 
Municipalities®....| 138 | — — — — 16 18 9 24) — 3 3 211 
Totals......... 218 32 65 | 121 |1,676 | 921 | 214] 801] 350] 168 6 7| 4,579 
Population 
Size Group 
(1966 Census) 
Unitary 
Municipalities— 
Over 100,000....... — = 1 = 3 9 1 2 2 2 _— _— 20 
50,000 to 99,999..... 1; — 2 1 7 16 1} — — 4| — - 32 
10,000 to 49,999..... 1 2 16 6 72 57 10 5 9 25 —_ — 203 
Under 10,000....... 78 30 46 | 114 |1,517 | 784 | 183) 785 | 315] 109 3 4] 3,968 
OLAS? 3a As 80 32 65 | 121 |1,599 | 866 | 195 | 792 | 326] 140 3 4 4,223 
1 Includes urban communities in Quebec; Metropolitan Toronto, regional municipalities and the district munici- 
pality in Ontario; and Greater Winnipeg in Manitoba. 2 Includes the five boroughs of Metropolitan Toronto. 
‘Includes five rural districts. 4 Includes municipalities in Nova Scotia; parishes, townships, united town- 
ships and municipalities in Quebec; townships in Ontario; rural municipalities in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; muni- 
cipal districts and counties in Alberta; and districts in British Columbia. 5 Includes local government com- 


munities, local improvement districts and the metropolitan area in Newfoundland; improvement districts in Ontario 
and Alberta; local government districts in Manitoba; local improvement districts in Saskatchewan and Yukon 
Territory; and hamlets in the Northwest Territories. 
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British Columbia.—In 1967, the Government of British Columbia instituted regional 
government in the province and by Jan. 1, 1970, 28 regional districts had been established. 
These regional districts are developing and are assuming responsibility for certain services 
from municipalities within their boundaries as well as providing services to previously 
unorganized areas. ‘There are 31 cities, 14 towns, 56 villages and 39 districts. Districts 
are mostly rural although there are some adjacent to the principal cities of Vancouver and 
Victoria that are largely urban in character. Municipalities are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. In addition, there are unincorporated local districts supervised 
by the Department of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources that have been set up to 
provide certain municipal services such as protection, waterworks, irrigation, etc. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In the Yukon Territory, there are two cities, 
one village and three local improvement districts and in the Northwest Territories, there 
are one city, three towns and three hamlets. The local improvement districts in the Yukon 
and the hamlets in the Northwest Territories, although incorporated, are developmental 
forms of local government. Supervision of these municipalities is provided by the Depart- 
ments of Local Government of the respective Territorial Governments. 


35.—Number of Municipalities in Metropolitan Areas, by Type, as at Jan. 1, 1971 


Metropolitan Cities 
Metropolitan Area! and and Towns | Villages | Other Total 
Regional B h ; 
Municipalities] ?O!OU8S 
Pod Ohms ING a) Scan a otane Oe ease neers = 1 1 _— 4 6 
EL alifai INES eee eet eee ioelcieleiieone coke hieineles — 2 — — 1 3 
Saint John, N.B.. — 1 1 8 — 10 
ne beerQuewneerees case ree ouaiiode cae 1 10 12 2 11 36 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Que...............05- ‘ _ 5 3 1 3 12 
Mon treals Queso eek ee ceric ce ceiceaccn nee 1 23 51 G 21 103 
Ottawa-Hull, Ont.-Que..............cc cence 2 3 5 6 11 Fy 
PROKONntOAOnbsnan pontine oh ete telecine Seerae 2 6 16 3 9 36 
Et aranlGone Ona eo hic coe tee eaten tocar — 1 4 1 6 12 
Niagara-of. Oathariness Ontaseene..siccniesce 1 4 4 _ —_— 9 
Ka tChener: /Onbs dacesas eae seh cides ear - 3 2 2 2 9 
ondomeOnties earn sae cea maacie telco wean — 2 — 1 6 9 
Wanrcsore  Onitiste, sete sais une miets s hathal otc mtlaciees _ 1 4 if 6 12 
Sudbury Ont.ssedo. ene =A — 1 A _ 6 10 
Thunder Bay, Ont _ _— 1 _— _ 2 3 
Witrin tp) eee sith ae Ba rs te cas No oases 1 7 1 — 6 15 
RIOTING SOAS Ke em cia lersicictte caine Gate te seeaenie i -- 1 — os 1 2 
NasKAboOon se Dasic. deacon. seen Ae cae Melos — 1 — —- 1 2 
HG monvouwA LGAs ma ace act ucccemio tices _ 1 3 3 2 9 
Calvary Altace pate eee ae: — 1 — — — 1 
WenrQon areal 54 Cass codename ean ade os ae anne _ 6 _ 1 8 15 
RVACUOTIS pS: Crean Prete att re Las Ewe ra — 1 1 5 _ 7 


: oe boundaries of the Metropolitan Areas are those defined by the Census Division, Statistics Canada, for the 
1971 Census. 


PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Financial Administration 


The financial affairs of the Government of Canada are administered and controlled 
under the fundamental principles that no tax shall be imposed and no money shall be 
spent without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made only for the 
purposes authorized by Parliament. The most important constitutional provisions relating 
to Parliament’s control of finances are contained in the British North America Act; this 
Act provides that all federal taxing and appropriating measures must originate in the 
House of Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown through re- 
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sponsible Ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. In 


practice, financial control is exercised through a budgetary system based on the principle 


_ that all the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year be considered at one 


time so that both the current condition and the prospective condition of the public treasury 
are clearly in evidence. 


Estimates and Appropriations.—The co-ordination of the Estimates process is 
carried out by the Treasury Board. This Board is a separate department of government, 
its Minister having the designation of President of the Treasury Board. In addition to 


_ the President, the Board consists of the Minister of Finance, and four other Privy Coun- 


cillors. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Board may act for the Privy Council 


in all matters relating to financial management including estimates, expenditures, financial 


commitments, establishments, revenues, accounts, terms and conditions of employment 
of persons in the Public Service and general administrative policy in the Public Service. 


Present practice calls for departments to submit forecasts of their requirements for 
the next fiscal year many months in advance and in two stages. In the first stage, which 
starts about 15 months in advance of the beginning of the new fiscal year, the departments 


_ present forecasts of what they will require in each of the coming three years to maintain the 


current levels of service in each program. These are termed their “‘A Budgets’. In the 
second stage, beginning about three months later, departments submit forecasts of require- 
ments for new activities or expansion in existing activities—their ‘“‘B Budgets’. These 
proposals are reviewed by the Treasury Board in the light of expenditure guidelines ap- 
proved by the Cabinet, the guidelines being expressions of the government’s current 
priorities. The Treasury Board prepares recommendations for the budgetary and non- 
budgetary allocations to each program for Cabinet review. In August of the year preced- 
ing the fiscal year, departments are advised of the allocations as eventually approved by 
Cabinet. Departments then develop their detailed estimates of resource requirements for 
the new year against these approved allocations. The Estimates are submitted at the end 
of October. Following review by the Treasury Board and approval by Cabinet, they are 
tabled in Parliament in February. 


Main Estimates and Supplementary Estimates are referred to Committees of the 
House of Commons. The timing of such referrals, the timing of committee reports and all 
other matters having to do with the business of supply in the House of Commons are 
regulated by the Standing Orders of the House (October 1969). The relevant provisions 
are briefly summarized here. Sect. 58 of the Standing Orders establishes three supply 
periods ending, respectively, not later than Dec. 10, Mar. 26 and June 30. The first Sup- 
plementary Estimates for a year are usually dealt with in the Dec. 10 period and the final 
Supplementary Estimates in the Mar. 26 period. In addition, interim supply (consisting 
of 3/12ths for all items in Estimates and extra 12ths for some items) is dealt with in the 
Mar. 26 period. In the June 30 period, the House is asked to provide full supply. The 
Standing Orders call for the referral of the new year Main Estimates to standing commit- 
tees of the House by Mar. 1 of the then expiring fiscal year and reports back to the House by 
such committees not later than May 31 in the then current fiscal year. Supplementary 
Estimates are referred immediately after they are tabled, usually to the Miscellaneous 
Estimates Committee of the House, and dates by which reports must be made to the House 
are stipulated. In each supply period, a number of days are allotted to the business of 
supply. Opposition motions have precedence over all government supply motions on 
allotted days and opportunities to put forward motions of non-confidence in the government 
are provided. On the last allotted day in each period at 15 minutes before the ordinary 
time of adjournment the Speaker interrupts the proceedings then in progress and puts every 
question necessary to dispose of any business relating to supply. No debate takes place 
after the Speaker has acted in this way and the Appropriation Act or Acts then before the 
House have to be voted upon. These Appropriation Acts call for payments out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of the amounts included in the Estimates, whether Main or 
Supplementary, and subject to the conditions stated in those Estimates. 
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In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 
there are a number of items, such as interest on the public debt and family allowances, 
which have been authorized under the provisions of other statutes. Although it is not 
necessary for Parliament to pass annually on these items, they are included in the Main 
Estimates for purposes of information. Statutory provision also exists for the expenditure 
of public money in emergencies where no parliamentary appropriation is available. Under 
the Financial Administration Act, the Governor in Council, upon the report of the President 
of the Treasury Board that there is no appropriation for the expenditure and upon the 
report of the appropriate Minister that the expenditure is urgently required, may order the 
issuance of a special warrant authorizing disbursement of the amount required. Such 
warrants may be issued only when Parliament is not in session and every warrant must be 
published in the Canada Gazette within thirty days of issue and reported to Parliament 
within fifteen days of assembly. The Fire Losses Replacement Account Act also provides 
for emergency expenditures for the urgent repair or replacement of property destroyed or 
damaged by fire, where there is not sufficient money available in the appropriation for the 
service suffering loss. Such amounts must be charged subsequently to an appropriation 
or included in the Estimates for the department or agency concerned. 


In addition, disbursements are made for purposes not reflected in the budgetary 
accounts but recorded in the Government’s statement of assets and liabilities, such as 
loans to and investments in Crown corporations, loans to international organizations and 
to national, provincial and municipal governments, and loans to veterans. There are also 
disbursements in connection with deposit and trust accounts and annuity, insurance and 
pension accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the old age security 
fund and the Canada Pension Plan fund which are operated as separate entities. These 
disbursements are excluded from the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or deficit. 


The Budget.—Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced, the 
Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget Speech in the House of Commons. Budget 
papers, tabled for the information of Parliament at least one day prior to the presentation 
of the Budget, include a general review of economic conditions and a preliminary review of 
the Government’s accounts for the fiscal year then ending. The Budget Speech itself 
reviews the state of the national economy and the financial operations of the Government 
for the previous fiscal year and gives a forecast of the probable financial requirements for 
the year ahead, taking into account the Main Estimates and making allowances for Supple- 
mentary Estimates and probable lapsings. At the close of his address, the Minister tables 
the formal resolutions for changes in the existing tax rates and customs tariff which, in 
accordance with parliamentary procedure, must precede the introduction of any money 
Bills. These resolutions give notice of the amendments which the Government intends to 
ask Parliament to make in the taxation statutes. However, if a change is proposed in a 
commodity tax, such as a sales tax or excise duty on a particular item, it is usually made 
effective immediately; the legislation, when passed, is made retroactive to the date of the 
Speech. 


The Budget Speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into com- 
mittee, the debate on which may take up six sitting days. With the passage of the motion, 
the way is clear for the consideration of the Budget resolutions and, when these have been 
approved by the Committee, a report to this effect is made to the House and the tax Bills 
are introduced and thereafter dealt with in the same manner as all other government finan- 
cial legislation. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The administrative procedures whereby revenues 
are collected and expenditures made are, for the most nae contained in the Financial 
Administration Act. 


With respect to revenues, the basic requirement is that all public money shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, which is defined as the aggregate of all public money 
on deposit to the credit of the Receiver General. (The Minister of Supply and Services is 
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the Receiver General of Canada.) The Treasury Board has prescribed detailed regulations 
governing the receipt and deposit of such money. For the actual custody of public money, 
use is made of the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks. Balances are allocated to the 
various chartered banks on the basis of a percentage allocation established by agreement 
among all the banks and communicated to the Department of Finance by the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. The daily operating account is maintained with the Bank of Canada 
and the division of funds between it and the chartered banks takes into account the imme- 
diate cash requirements of the Government and consideration of monetary policy. The 
Minister of Finance may purchase and hold securities of, or guaranteed by, Canada and 
pay for them out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund or may sell such securities and pay 
the proceeds into the Fund. Thus, if cash balances in the Fund are in excess of require- 
ments for the immediate future they may be invested in interest-earning assets. In addition, 
the Minister of Finance has established a purchase fund to assist in the orderly retirement 
of the public debt. 


The Treasury Board exercises central control over the budgets, programs and staffs 
of departments and over financial and administrative matters generally. Although the 
most important part of this control function is exercised during the annual consideration 
of departmental long-range plans and the Estimates, the Board has the right to maintain 
continuous control over certain types of expenditure to ensure that the scale of activities 
and commitments for the future is held within approved policies, that departments follow 
uniform, efficient and economical practices, and that the Government is informed of and 
approves any major development of policy or significant transaction that might give rise 
to public or parliamentary criticism. 


To ensure that the decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, the Financial Administration Act provides that no payment 
shall be made out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament 
and no charge shall be made against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the 
appropriate Minister or a person authorized by him in writing. These requisitions, and 
certificates that the work has been performed, the material supplied or the services rendered 
and that the price charged is reasonable or according to contract, together with such docu- 
ments as may be required, are presented to the Receiver General, who makes the payment. 


At the beginning of each fiscal year, or at such other times as the Treasury Board may 
direct, each department, unless otherwise directed by the Board, submits a division into 
allotments of each vote included in its Estimates. Once approved by the Board, these 
allotments cannot be varied or amended without the approval of the Board and expendi- 
tures charged to appropriations are limite. io such allotments. To avoid over-expenditures 
within a fiscal year, commitments coming in course of payment within the year for which 
Parliament has provided or has been asked to provide appropriations are recorded and con- 
trolled by the departments concerned. (The Minister of Supply and Services may perform 
these services on behalf of departments.) Records are maintained of commitments made 
under contract that will fall due in succeeding years, since the Government must be prepared 
in future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover them. Any unexpended amounts in 
the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the year for which they are granted, but for 
thirty days subsequent to Mar. 31 payments may be made and charged to the previous 
year’s appropriations for debts payable prior to the end of that fiscal year. 


Under the Financial Administration Act, every payment pursuant to an appropriation 
is made under the control and direction of the Receiver General by cheque or other instru- 
ment in such form and authenticated in such manner as the Treasury Board may direct. 
In practice, such cheques or instruments are cleared daily by the chartered banks through 
the Bank of Canada to the Cheque Adjustment Division of the Receiver General, and 
reimbursement is made by means of a cheque drawn on the Receiver General’s account 
with the Bank of Canada. 
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Public Debt.—In addition to the collection and disbursement of public money for 
budgetary and non-budgetary purposes, the Government receives and disburses substantial 
sums in connection with its public debt operations. The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. Although the 
specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings, the Financial Administra- 
tion Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to ensure 
that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet lawfully authorized dis- 
bursements, he may also approve the temporary borrowing of such sums as are necessary 
for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government in the management of the public debt. 


Accounts and Financial Statements.—Under the Financial Administration Act, 
and subject to regulations of the Treasury Board, the Receiver General requires accounts 
to be kept to show the revenues of Canada, the expenditures made under each appropria- 
tion, the other payments into and out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and such of the 
assets and direct and contingent liabilities as the Minister of Finance believes are required 
to give a true and fair view of the financial position of Canada. The statement of assets 
and liabilities is designed to disclose the amount of the net debt, which is determined by 
offsetting against the gross liabilities only those assets regarded currently as readily realiz- 
able or interest- or revenue-producing. Fixed capital assets, such as government buildings 
and public works, are charged to budgetary expenditures at the time of acquisition or 
construction and are shown on the statement of assets and liabilities at a nominal value 
of $1. 

Annually, on or before Dec. 31 or, if Parliament is not then sitting, within any of the 
first fifteen days next thereafter that Parliament is sitting, the Public Accounts, prepared 
by the Receiver General, is laid before the House of Commons by the Minister of Finance. 
The Public Accounts contains a survey of the financial transactions of the fiscal year ended 
the previous Mar. 31, statements of the revenues and expenditures for that year and of the 
assets and direct and contingent liabilities as at the end of that year, together with such 
other accounts and information as are necessary to show the financial transactions and 
financial position of Canada or which are required by law to be reported in the Public 
Accounts. Monthly financial statements are also published in the Canada Gazette. 


The Auditor General.—The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent 
examination by the Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament. With respect to 
expenditures, this examination is a post-audi’ ~ * the purposes of reporting whether the 
accounts have been faithfully and properly kept and whether the money has been expended 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated by Parliament and the expenditures have 
been made as authorized; any audit before payment is the responsibility of the department 
or agency requisitioning the payment. With respect to revenues, the Auditor General is 
required to ascertain that all public money is fully accounted for and that the rules and 
procedures applied are sufficient to ensure an effective check on the assessment, collection 
and proper allocation of the revenue. With respect to public property, he is required to 
satisfy himself that essential records are maintained and that the rules and procedures 
applied are sufficient to safeguard and control such property. The Auditor General reports 
to Parliament the results of his examination, calling attention to any case which he considers 
should be brought to the notice of the House. He also reports to Ministers, the Treasury 
Board or the Government any matter which in his opinion calls for attention so that 
remedial action may be taken promptly. 


Public Accounts Committee.—It is the usual practice to refer the Public Accounts 
and the Auditor General’s Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which may review them and report the findings and recommendations to the House 
of Commons. 
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Section 2.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc.* 


This Section indicates the functions of the various departments and the special boards 
and commissions conducting the work of the Government. Although it is not possible, 
owing to limitations of space, to include the details of each service or the divisions or sections 
of all departments, in general the main branches are given along with services that differ 
in some quality from the larger class of subjects handled. The work of many of the depart- 
ments and agencies is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume; the Index will be 
useful in locating required information. 


The Public Service is under almost continual change in response to the growth in 
number, variety and complexity of the services required of the Government. In 1966, a 
major reorganization took place, partly to achieve a functional rationalization of existing 
activities and partly because new activities had to be undertaken. These changes, reflected 
in the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), are outlined briefly in the 1967 
Year Book, pp. 83-84. With the passage of the Government Organization Act of 1969 
(SC 1968-69, c. 28), additional changes were effected which are outlined in the 1970-71 
Year Book, pp. 137-139. 


Further major reorganization measures were introduced under the Government Organ- 
ization Act of 1970 (SC 1970-71, c. 42). The Department of Fisheries and Forestry became 
the core of a new Department of the Environment, headed by a Minister who is responsible 
for Canada’s renewable resources and environmental quality. To assist the Minister and, 
at; the same time, delineate his functions, former responsibilities for water on the part of 
the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources and for water and air pollution monitor- 
ing and control activities on the part of the Departments of National Health and Welfare 
and Transport were transferred to the new Department. 


The 1970 Act introduced the concept of ‘‘Ministries and Ministers of State’. For the 
purposes of meeting the rising demands on the Government and easing Ministerial burdens, 
two types of Ministries of State may be established by proclamation following approval by 
resolution of the House of Commons of the text of the proposed Order in Council authoriz- 
ing the issuance of the proclamation. One type is the Minister (for example, the Minister 
of Science and Technology) who is charged with a particular mission, usually of a policy 
nature, generally of short, or not necessarily of permanent, duration. The other is the 
Minister who is assigned to assist any Minister or Ministers with particularly heavy re- 
sponsibilities or with a specific responsibility requiring special attention. 


Ministries of State are not designed to be departments. They have no significant 
operational responsibilities, are relatively small in size and in most instances are of a tem- 
porary nature. Their fundamental purpose is to enable the Government to assign respon- 
sibility to a Minister for the development of policy in an area where the development of 
such policy is urgently required, and to equip him with suitable staff resources to discharge 
this responsibility. 


The 1970 Act brought about other significant changes. The number of Parliamentary 
Secretaries formerly restricted to 16 may now equal the number of Ministers who hold 
offices listed in Sect. 4 of the Salaries Act. Where previously the Minister of Communica- 
tions was also the Postmaster General, the Act provides that the Minister of Communica- 
tions would retain the portfolio unless a Minister were appointed to the office of Postmaster 
General by commission. 


The Act also provides for improved early retirement benefits for certain categories of 
persons employed in the Public Service and enables former deputy heads to elect to continue 
to make contributions under the Public Service Superannuation Act after they cease to 
be actively employed in the Public Service. 


* As at or under organization at June 30, 1971. The accompanying organization chart is brought up to the latest 
possible date before going to press; see lower right-hand corner. 
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Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
now operates under authority of RSC 1970, c. A-10. It undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. 
Research and experimentation are carried out by the Research Branch; the maintenance of stand- 
ards and protection of products by the Production and Marketing Branch and the Health of Animals 
Branch; the Canada Grain Act, as it pertains to the inspection, weighing, storage and transportation 
of grain, is administered by the Canadian Grain Commission; and farm income security and price 
stability are provided under the Crop Insurance Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the Canadian 
Dairy Commission Act, the Agricultural Stabilization Act and the Agricultural Products Board. 
The Agricultural Stabilization Board, the Farm Credit Corporation, the Canadian Grain Com- 
mission, the Canadian Dairy Commission and the Canadian Livestock Feed Board report to 
Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Anti-dumping Tribunal.— Under the Anti-dumping Act (RSC 1970, c. A-15, as amended by 
SC 1970-71, c. 3), the Anti-dumping Tribunal is declared to be a court of record and makes formal 
inquiry into the impact of dumping on production in Canada. Within 90 days of a preliminary 
determination of dumping by the Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Customs and Excise, 
the Tribunal must make an order or finding on the question of injury, threat of injury or material 
retardation to production in Canada of like goods. Decisions of the Tribunal are final and con- 
clusive. In addition, the Tribunal shall inquire into and report to the Governor in Council on any 
matter or thing in relation to the importation of goods into Canada that may cause or threaten 
injury to the production of any goods in Canada that the Governor in Council refers to the Tribunal 
for inquiry and report. 


The Tribunal consists of a chairman and not more than four other members. Its offices are 
located in Ottawa and it may conduct hearings in other centres in Canada. The Tribunal reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Canadian Grain Commission.—The Canada Grain Act (SC 1970-71, c. 7) came into force on 
Apr. 1, 1971, repealing the Canada Grain Act, 19380 (RSC 1952, c. 25) and replacing the former Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. The new Commission reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture, as did the Board, and the responsibilities are unchanged. The Commission 
provides general supervision over the physical handling of grain in Canada by licensing elevators 
and elevator operators, by inspecting, grading and weighing grain received at and shipped from 
terminal services, and by other services associated with Tegulating the grain industry. It manages 
and operates the six Canadian Government elevators in Western Canada. 


The Commission consists of a chief commissioner and two commissioners. Its objects are, in 
the interests of grain producers, to establish and maintain standards of quality for Canadian grain, 
to ensure a dependable commodity for domestic and export markets and to regulate grain handling 
in Canada. It has authority to conduct investigations and hold hearings on matters coming within 
its purview, and to undertake, sponsor and promote research in relation to grain and grain products. 


Canadian International Development Agency.—The operation and administration of 
Canada’s programs of international development are the responsibility of the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency (CIDA). Originally established by Order in Council in 1960 and known 
until 1968 as the External Aid Office, the Agency is under the direction of a president and reports to 
Parliament through the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Canadian Penitentiary Service.—The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary 
Act (RSC 1970, c. P-6) and is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is re- 
sponsible for all federal penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or 
committed thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the Solicitor 
General, has control and management of the Service and all matters connected therewith. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments 
to the Pension Act (RSC 1970, c. P-7), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first 
organization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in Canada’s Armed Forces. The 
Commission’s main function is the administration of the Pension Act under which it adjudicates 
upon all claims for pensions in respect of disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces; and Parts I to X and Part XII of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which 
provide for the payment of pensions in respect of death or disability arising out of civilian service 
directly related to the prosecution of World War II. It also adjudicates on claims for pension under 
various other measures; authorizes and pays monetary grants accompanying certain gallantry awards 
bestowed on members of the Armed Forces; and administers various trust funds established by 
private individuals for the benefit of veterans and their dependants. The Commission consists 
of eight to twelve commissioners and up to five ad hoc commissioners appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Its chairman has the rank of a Deputy Minister and it reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Canadian Radio-Television Commission.—This Commission, established under the pro- 
visions of the Broadcasting Act, 1967-68 (RSC 1970, c. B-11), is given authority to regulate and super- 
vise all aspects of the Canadian broadcasting system. The Executive Committee, after consultation 
with the part-time members in attendance at a meeting of the Commission, may issue broadcasting 
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licences or renewal licences for such terms, not exceeding five years, and subject to such conditions 
related to the circumstances of the licensee as the Executive Committee deems appropriate for the 
implementation of the broadcasting policy enunciated in Sect. 2 of the Broadcasting Act. Under 
the same circumstances, the Executive Committee may, upon application by a licensee, amend any 
conditions of a broadcasting licence issued to him. Applications for licences to establish new broad- 
casting undertakings, for amendments to licences, for renewal licences, or for changes in the owner- 
ship or in the share structure of licensees are filed with the Secretary, Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission, Ottawa, Ont. A public hearing shall be held by the Commission in connection with 
the issue of a broadcasting licence, other than a licence to carry on a temporary network operation, 
or where the Commission or the Executive Committee has under consideration the revocation or 
suspension of a licence. A public hearing shall be held by the Commission, if the Executive Com- 
mittee is satisfied that it would be in the public interest to hold such a hearing in connection with 
the amendment of a licence, the issue of a licence to carry on a temporary network operation or a 
complaint by a person with respect to any matter within the powers of the Commission. A public 
hearing shall be held by the Commission in connection with the renewal of a licence unless the 
Commission is satisfied that such hearing is not required. 


The Commission consists of five full-time members and ten part-time members. It reports to 
Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Canadian Transport Commission.—The Canadian Transport Commission, created in 1967 
by the National Transportation Act (RSC 1970, c. N-17), took over powers formerly vested in the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission, giving it regulatory and judicial functions with respect to almost all aspects of railway, 
commercial air and merchant marine services. The Act also provides for the regulation of extra- 
provincial motor vehicle transport and commodity (solids) pipelines but the applicable parts of the 
Act were not yet in effect as at mid-1971. The Commission is divided into five Committees for 
the purpose of performing its regulatory duties under the Act: the Railway Transport Committee; 
the Air Transport Committee; the Water Transport Committee; the Motor Vehicle Transport 
’ Committee; and the Commodity Pipeline Transport Committee. 


The Canadian Transport Commission is also given the responsibility for undertaking studies 
and research into the economic aspects of all modes of transport within, into or from Canada. It 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Commissioner of Official Languages.—Appointed by Parliament pursuant to the Official 
Languages Act (RSC 1970, ce. O-2), the Commissioner holds office for a term of seven years, renew- 
able until retirement age. He is responsible to Parliament for ensuring recognition of the equal 
status of French and English as Canada’s official languages and for ensuring compliance with the 
spirit and intent of the Act in all the institutions of the Parliament and Government of Canada. To 
this end, the Commissioner is empowered to receive and investigate complaints from the public, 
and, on his own initiative, to conduct investigations into possible violations of the Act. The results 
of investigations must be communicated to the complainants and the institutions concerned and 
may, in the Commissioner’s discretion, be the subject of a special report to Parliament. The 
Commissioner reports annually to Parliament on the conduct of his Office and may make recom- 
mendations for changes in the Act as he deems necessary or desirable. 


Department of Communications.—The Department of Communications was established 
under Part II of the Government Organization Act, 1969 and operates under authority of RSC 1970, 
c. C-24. The duties and powers of the Minister cover all matters over which the Parliament of 
Canada has jurisdiction relating to telecommunications and the development and utilization gener- 
ally of communication undertakings, facilities, systems and services for Canada. They include 
the planning and co-ordination of telecommunication services for departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada, formerly under the jurisdiction of the Department of Transport, assistance 
to communications systems and facilities to adjust to changing domestic and international condi- 
tions, and the securing, by international regulation or otherwise, of the rights of Canada in com- 
munications matters. 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Communications. Telesat Canada, a mixed-investment satellite communications 
corporation, also reports to Parliament on certain matters through the Minister of Communications. 


Department of Consumer and Corporate A ffairs.— Legislation to establish this Department 
(RSC 1970, c. C-27) received Royal Assent on Dee. 21, 1967. This statute transformed the former 
Department of the Registrar General of Canada into the new Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister extend to and include all matters 
over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, 
branch or agency of the Government of Canada, relating to: consumer affairs; corporations and cor- 
porate securities; combines, mergers, monopolies and restraint of trade; bankruptcies and insolven- 
cies; and patents, copyrights and trade marks. 

The functions of the Department are divided into three main areas. The Bureau of Consumer 
Affairs co-ordinates government activities in the field of consumer affairs, the Bureau of Corporate 
Affairs administers the Government’s corporate activities, and competition policy is regulated by 
the Director of Investigation and Research under the Combines Investigation Act. 
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In addition, as Registrar General of Canada, the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada, the Privy Seal of the Governor General, the Seal of 
the Administrator of Canada and the Seal of the Registrar General of Canada. He is also Custodian 
of Enemy Property. 


The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission (Combines Investigation Act) is domiciled in 
the Department and reports directly to the Minister. 


Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.—The Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources was created in 1966 by the Government Organization Act (RSC 1970, c. H-6). The 
Department, in addition to its administrative services, is organized into three groups: the Science 
and Technology Group includes the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Surveys 
and Mapping Branch, the Earth Physics Branch and the Polar Continental Shelf Project, all of 
which are engaged in research and the provision of information in their respective fields; the Mineral 
Development Group includes the Mineral Resources Branch, which gathers economic data for all 
minerals for use of government, industry and the public and conducts administrative functions of 
resource management, the Explosives Division which controls, under the provisions of the Explosives 
Act, the production and handling of explosives, and the Quebec Regional Office; the Energy Devel- 
opment Group has broad responsibilities relating to the development of plans and policies for all 
forms of energy, the development cf programs, legislation and agreements to implement those 
policies, the direction of studies relating te energy sources and requirements, and the co-ordination 
of policy advice. The Assistant Deputy Minister (Energy) serves as adviser on over-all plans and 
policies relating to energy sources and requirements. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Eldorado Nuclear Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited, 
the Atomic Energy Control Board, the National Energy Board, the International Boundary Com- 
mission and the Interprovincial Boundary Commissions report to Parliament through the Minister 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Department of the Environment.—This Department was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1971 (SC 1970-71, c. 42), its function being to improve the environment of Canada and to unite the 
efforts of the Federal Government and other governments and agencies related to the improvement 
of the threatened world environment. It is essentially a reorganization and a grouping together 
of many already existing agencies. The former Department of Fisheries and Forestry formed the 
nucleus of the new Department and complete units, branches or sectors already working on environ- 
mental problems were transferred from other departments, such as the Water Sector from Energy, 
Mines and Resources, the Canadian Meteorological Service from the Ministry of Transport, the 
Air Pollution Control and Public Health Engineering Divisions from the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the Canadian Wildlife Service from the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and the Canada Land Inventory from the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion. 


The Department is organized into two main wings, each under an Assistant Deputy Minister. 
The Operations Wing consists of six services: the Environment Protection Service; the Fisheries 
Service; the Lands, Forests and Wildlife Service; the Atmospheric Environment Service; the 
Water Management Service; and the Finance and Administration Service. The Policy, Planning 
and Research Wing advises the Minister and the Deputy Minister on Departmental policy and 
planning and on legal and intergovernmental affairs. A Canadian Environmental Advisory Council 
made up of experts from outside the Government service will be formed to advise the Minister 
following the review of activities that may be detrimental to the environment and the considera- 
tion of resource development projects in the context of their effect on the environment and to assist 
in the co-ordination of private and public groups working toward the resolution of environmental 
problems. 


The Minister of the Environment reports to Parliament on behalf of the Fisheries Prices Sup- 
port Board, the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation, the Canadian Saltfish Corporation and 
the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’’ (RSC 1970, c. E-20). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) of the 
Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by an Associate Under- 
Secretary and by five Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by officers in charge of Bureaus, 
Offices and Divisions. The Directors-General or Directors of these units are each responsible for 
a part of the work of the Department and are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, Administrative 
Services Officers and specialists in various occupational groups, as well as by an administrative staff. 
Officers serving abroad are formally designated as High Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers, 
Counsellors, First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic 
posts and Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts, Canada maintains approxi- 
mately 152 diplomatic, consular and other missions, 59 of which are non-resident. 


The work of the Department in Ottawa is carried on by four regional, six functional and three 
administrative bureaus, in addition to a number of operational units performing staff or special 
functions. The four regional bureaus administer 11 geographical divisions, each of which is respons- 
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ible for a number of the countries that make up the region administered by the bureau to which it 
belongs: (1) the European Affairs Bureau includes three divisions—Western Europe, Eastern Europe 
and Northwestern Europe including Britain; (2) the Bureau of Asian and Pacific Affairs includes 
two divisions—Hast Asia, and Pacific and South Asia; (3) the Bureau of African and Middle Eastern 
Affairs includes three divisions— African Affairs I, African Affairs II, and Middle Eastern; and (4) 
the Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs includes three divisions—Caribbean (Commonwealth), 
Latin American, and United States. The six functional bureaus include 18 divisions: (1) the Bureau 
of Economic and Scientific Affairs includes four divisions—Aid and Development, Commercial 
Policy, Scientific Relations, and Environmental Problems, Transportation, Communications and 
Energy; (2) the Bureau of Legal and Consular Affairs includes three divisions—Consular, Legal 
Advisory, and Legal Operations; (3) the Bureau of Defence and Arms Control includes two divi- 
sions—Arms Control, Disarmament and Peace-keeping, and Defence Relations; (4) the Bureau of 
Public Affairs has four divisions—Academic Relations Service, Cultural Affairs, Historical, and 
Information; (5) the Bureau of Coordination includes three divisions—Commonwealth Institutions, 
Federal-Provincial Coordination, and Francophone Institutions; and (6) the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs includes two divisions— United Nations Economic and Social Affairs, and United 
Nations Political and Institutional Affairs. The three administrative bureaus are responsible 
respectively for Personnel, Finance and Administration, and Communications and Information 
Systems. In addition, there is an Inspection Service, a Policy Analysis Group, an Operations 
Centre, a Central Staff and an Interdepartmental Committee on External Relations. 


The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. The Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs reports to Parliament for the Canadian International Development Agency. 


Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
now operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1970, c. F-10). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
the various government activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The work of the Department 
‘is organized into the following Divisions: Personal, Estate and Commodity Tax, Corporations and 
Business Incomes, Economic Development, Federal-Provincial Relations, Fiscal Policy, Pensions 
and Social Insurance, Resource Programmes, Municipal Grants, Economic Analysis, Government 
Finance, Capital Markets, International Finance, Tariffs, International Economic Relations, and 
International Programmes. The Inspector General of Banks is a branch of the Department. The 
Tariff Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary, the Industrial Development Bank, the Anti- 
dumping Tribunal, the Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Department of Insurance 
report to Parliament through the Minister of Finance who is also the spokesman in the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons for the Auditor General of Canada. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board.—This Board was established in 1919 and now operates 
under authority of RSC 1970, c. H-6. It is an appointed body of 12 provincial and two federal 
officials which advises the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development on matters of 
national historic importance with particular reference to commemoration or preservation. 


Department of Indian Affairs and Nerthern Development.—The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development was established in June 1966, superseding the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources; it now operates under authority of RSC 1970, c. I-77, “In 
1968, the Department was reorganized, creating, in addition to departmental support services and 
a Technical Services Branch, three distinct program areas: (1) the Indian and Eskimo Affairs 
Program includes education, Indian trust administration and an Indian-Eskimo Bureau which 
provides a focal point for the federal administration for Indian and Eskimo affairs; (2) the Northern 
Development Program covers major resource development in the Canadian ‘North, industrial 
development for Indians and Eskimos, land management of Indian reserves, wetland acquisition, 
management of territorial resources along with economic research and advice: (3) the Conservation 
Program, including National Parks and Historic Sites and Parks. As a result of the proposed 
Indian Policy, a group called the Indian Consultation and Negotiation Group has been created to 
carry out negotiations and consultations with Indian organizations and bands and with provincial 
governments on the policy proposals. 


The Commissioner of the Northwest Territories and the Commissioner of Yukon Territory 
report to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The 
Minister is also responsible to Parliament for the Northern Canada Power Commission, the Na- 
tional Battlefields Commission and the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. The 
Northern Scientific Adviser’s Office acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister. 


Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce.—In 1969, the Departments of Industry 
and of Trade and Commerce were merged to form the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce, which operates under authority of RSC 1970, c. I-11. Its functions are to: (1) promote the 
establishment, growth and efficiency of manufacturing, processing and tourist industries in Canada, 
contribute to the sound development and productivity of Canadian industry generally and foster 
the expansion of Canadian trade; (2) develop and carry out such programs and projects as may be 
appropriate to (a) assist manufacturing and processing industries to adapt to changes in technology 
and to changing conditions in domestic and export markets, (b) assist manufacturing and processing 
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industries to develop their unrealized potential, to rationalize and re-structure their productive 
facilities and corporate organizations and to cope with exceptional problems of adjustment, and (c) 
promote and assist product and process development and increased productivity, the greater use of 
research, the application of advanced technology and modern management techniques, the moderni- 
zation of equipment, the utilization of improved industrial design and the development and applica- 
tion of sound industrial standards in Canada and in world trade; (3) improve the access of Canadian 
produce, products and services into external markets through trade negotiations and the promotion of 
trade relations with other countries and contribute to the improvement of world trading conditions; 
(4) promote the optimum development of Canadian export sales of all produce, products and services; 
(5) provide support services for industrial and trade development, including information, import 
analysis and traffic service; (6) analyse the implications for Canadian industry, trade and commerce 
and for tourism of government policies related thereto in order to contribute to the formulation and 
review of those policies; (7) compile and keep up-to-date detailed information in respect of manu- 
facturing and processing industries in Canada and of trends and developments in Canada and abroad 
relating to Canadian industrial development and trade; and (8) promote the optimum development 
of income from tourism and compile and keep up-to-date detailed information in respect of the 
tourist industry and of trends and developments in Canada and abroad relating to tourism. 


The Department is organized into five major functional groups: Trade and Industrial Policy, 
Office of Economics, Industry and Trade Development, Office of Tourism, and Administration. 
The Trade and Industrial Development component comprises the Offices of General Relations, 
Area Relations, Industrial Policy Adviser and Special Import Policy. The Office of Economics 
is made up of the following Branches: General Analysis, Investment Analysis, Market Analysis, 
and Productivity. The Industry and Trade Development segment contains an Operations group 
composed of a Programs Office and nine industry sector Branches (Aerospace, Marine and Rail; 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Products; Apparel and Textiles; Chemicals; Electrical and Elec- 
tronics; Machinery; Materials; Mechanical Transport and Wood Products); an External Services 
group consisting of a Programs Office, the International Defence Programs Branch and the Trade 
Commissioner Service (which operates 78 trade offices in 55 countries), an Office of Promotional 
Services that directs the Fairs and Missions Branch, the Publicity Branch and the Industry, Trade 
and Traffic Services Branch (which operates eight Regional Offices in Canada and a World Ex- 
hibitions Liaison Office), Offices of Science and Technology and of Design, and a Grains Program 
Office. The Office of Tourism includes the Canadian Government Travel Bureau and the Travel 
Industry Branch. 


The Minister also reports to Parliament on behalf of Statistics Canada and the Export Devel- 
opment Corporation. Boards and other organizations reporting to the Minister are the Adjust- 
ment Assistance Board, the General Adjustment Assistance Board, the Machinery and Equipment 
Advisory Board, the Pharmaceutical Industry Development Advisory Committee, the National 
Design Council, the Standards Council of Canada and the Textile and Clothing Board. 


Information Canada.—This organization, established Apr. 1, 1970, was created to advise 
federal departments on their information programs, to co-ordinate information programs involving 
more than one department, and to produce information on the Federal Government and on Canada 
in general. Such information will be disseminated by conventional means and also through Re- 
gional Enquiry Centres to be set up across the country. Equally important is its responsibility to 
provide Parliament and Federal Government agencies with information on the attitudes and opinions 
of the Canadian people, as expressed individually, through the media or through attitudinal surveys. 


On the date of its establishment, Information Canada assumed responsibility for the publishing 
functions of the Queen’s Printer and for the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission (now 
Information Canada—Expositions Division); it also assumed responsibility for the Still Photo 
Library of the National Film Board. Information Canada reports to Parliament through the Min- 
ister of State responsible for Information Canada. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1970, c. I-17). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, who is the Deputy Head, the 
Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, trust, loan and investment 
companies incor porated pursuant to an Act of the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated 
insurance companies registered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies 
operating in Canada; small loans companies and money-lenders; co-operative credit societies reg- 
istered under the Co-operative Credit Associations Act; pension plans organized and administered 
for the benefit of persons employed in connection with certain federal works, undertakings and 
businesses; and life insurance issued to certain members of the Public Service prior to May 1954. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes, the Department examines trust companies incorporated 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies incorporated in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Britain—-United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
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of Canada), is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in waters flowing 
from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary which raise 
the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and reeommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1970, c. J-2). The Minister of Justice is 
the official legal adviser of the Governor General and the legal member of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada. It is his duty to see that the administration of public affairs is in accordance with law, 
to superintend all matters connected with the administration of justice in Canada that are not 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial governments, to advise upon the legislation and proceedings 
of the provincial legislatures, and generally to advise the Crown upon all matters of law referred to 
him by the Crown. The Minister of Justice is, ex officio, Her Majesty’s Attorney General of Canada. 
In this capacity it is his duty to advise the heads of the departments of the Government of Canada 
upon all matters of law connected with such departments, to settle and approve all instruments 
issued under the Great Seal of Canada, and to regulate and conduct all litigation for or against 
the Crown in the right of Canada. 


The Minister of Justice reports to Parliament for the Tax Review Board. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1970, c. L-2). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation 
of fair wages and hours of labour; female employee equal pay; government employee compensation; 
merchant seamen compensation; safety in employment; and hours of work, minimum wages, annual 
vacations and holidays with pay. It promotes joint consultation with industry through labour- 
management committees and operates a Women’s Bureau. The Department publishes the Labour 
Gazette and other publications, as well as general information on labour-management, employment, 
manpower and related subjects. 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Depart- 
ment is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International Labour 
Organization. The Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Canada Labour Relations 
Board report to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board 
administers certain provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 although 
it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1970, c. L-7. The Library of Parliament keeps 
all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint possession of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also responsible for the Parliamentary Reading Room. 
Persons entitled to borrow books from the Library of Parliament are the Governor General, Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, Members of the Senate and the House of Commons, Officers of the two 
Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of Canada and the Federal Court of Canada, and members 
of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent to other libraries and government agencies and 
reference service is given to scholars. A special research branch serves Parliamentarians only. 
The Parliamentary Librarian has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and is responsible for 
the control and management of the Library under the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons assisted by a Joint Committee appointed by the two Houses. 


Department of Manpower and Immigration.—T his Department was constituted in January 
1966 and now operates under authority of RSC 1970, c. M-1. It is composed of two operational 
divisions and four support services. 


The Canada Manpower Division is responsible for the counselling and placement of workers, 
the recruitment of workers to meet industry’s requirements, manpower training and mobility, com- 
munity adjustment of migrants and immigrants, rehabilitation of vocationally handicapped work- 
ers, and manpower adjustment and employer consultation services. The Canada Immigration Di- 
vision administers the Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, exam- 
ination and movement of immigrants to Canada, and for the exclusion or deportation of undesirables. 

The Program Development Service provides research and develops and evaluates programs for 
the two main operating divisions. Other support services are Financial and Management, Personnel, 
and Information. 

The Department maintains 390 Canada Manpower Centres and 94 Canada Immigration Centres 
in Canada, as well as regional offices located in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
It also maintains 48 Canadian immigration offices abroad. 
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Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence and the Canadian 
Forces operate under the National Defence Act (RSC 1970, c. N-4). The control and management 
of all matters relating to national defence, the Canadian Armed Forces and the Defence Research 
Board are the responsibility of the Minister of National Defence; the duties and functions relating 
to civil emergency operations in peace and war are also assigned to the Department, with the Cana- 
dian Forces undertaking the role. 


The Canadian Forces Reorganization Act, 1968 ‘‘unified’’ the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force into a single service called the Canadian Armed 
Forces. The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister, 
who maintains control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics, and personnel and 
administration. The Defence Research Board, created in 1947, conducts research relating to the 
defence of Canada and also undertakes the development of or improvements in materiel. 


A Defence Council, consisting of the Minister of National Defence as Chairman, the Deputy 
Minister of National Defence, the Chief of Defence Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board and the Vice Chief of Defence Staff, meets at regular intervals to consider and advise on 
major policy matters. 


The Crown corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of National Defence. The Emergency Measures Organization (EMO) reports to 
the Minister of National Defence through the Deputy Minister. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board Act, 
1959 (RSC 1970, c. N-6) for the purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada, The 
Board, composed of seven members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls 
charged for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the import of 
motor gasoline and motor gasoline-blending components, the export of electric power, and the con- 
struction of the lines over which power is exported or imported. The Board is also required to 
study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and advisable on the subject. 
The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1970, c. N-7) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is chairman of 
the Board, three members from the Public Service of Canada and five members from outside the 
Public Service. The Board reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and 
distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to 
Canadians and to other nations’’. The Board is responsible for the production and processing of 
films for government departments. Its head office is located in Ottawa and its operations are 
carried out in Montreal. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1970, c. N-9). 
The original Department of Health formed in 1919 later became part of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, which was replaced in 1944 by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed of: 
the Research and Statistics Directorate; the Administration Branch; and seven other Branches— 
Health Services, Health Insurance and Resources, Medical Services, Food and Drug, Income 
Security, Welfare Assistance and Services and Special Programmes. The health Branches come 
under the Deputy Minister of National Health and the welfare Branches under the Deputy Minister 
of National Welfare. They also carry responsibility in keeping with Canada’s role in the fields of 
international health and international welfare, respectively. 


The Department has charge of matters relating to the promotion and preservation of the health, 
social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction. Its functions include investigation and research into public health and welfare; in- 
spection and medical care of immigrants and seamen and medical services for and in conjunction with 
the Canadian Coast Guard Service; supervision of health facilities on all forms of transportation; 
enforcement of regulations of the International Joint Commission relating to health; promotion and 
conservation of the health of Federal Government employees; collection, publication and distri- 
bution of information relating to health, sanitation and social and industrial conditions affecting the 
health of Canadians; and co-operation with provincial authorities with a view to the co-ordination 
of efforts directed toward the preservation and improvement of public health and toward the pro- 
vision of social security and welfare for the people of Canada. 


Departmental programs on health include: the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Program, under which contributions are made in respect of programs administered by the provinces 
providing hospital insurance and laboratory and other services in aid of diagnosis; the Medical 
Care Insurance Program, under which contributions are made toward the cost of insured medical 
care services incurred by the provinces pursuant to provincial medical care plans; the Health Re- 
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sources Fund Program, assisting the provinces in the acquisition, construction, and renovation of 
health training facilities and research institutions; the Food and Drug Program, for the protection 
of the Canadian consumer from health hazards and fraud in the manufacture, importation, adver- 
tising, and sale of food, drugs, cosmetics, medical devices, and hazardous products; the Narcotic 
Drug Control Program; the National Health Grant Program, providing for grants to the provinces 
for the development and extension of health services; federal emergency health services; assistance 
and consultation services to the provinces, upon request, respecting blindness control, child and 
maternal health, environmental health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical rehabilita- 
tion, bacteriology, virology, parasitology and clinical chemistry, zoonoses, nutrition, and health 
facilities design; an environmental health program, concerned with the provision of advice, the 
development of standards, and the design and conduct of studies and research directed to the assess- 
ment of the health significance and control of such environmental health hazards as air and water 
pollution, noise, industrial hazards, and exposure to harmful radiations; a drug adverse reaction 
reporting program, and a central clearing house for the Canadian Poison Control Centres; health, 
medical and hospital services to the Indians and Eskimos across Canada and to other elements of 
the population in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; government employee health services; 
and leprosy control. 


Departmental operating programs on welfare include: the Canada Pension Plan, a contributory 
insurance program providing a retirement pension at age 65, survivors’ benefits for widows, disabled 
widowers, orphans, and a lump-sum death benefit; the old age security program, a monthly pension 
payable without a means test to all persons aged 65 and over who meet the residence requirements; 
a guaranteed income supplement to old age security pensioners who have little or no income other 
than the pension; programs of family allowances, providing a monthly payment to the mother on 
behalf of children under 16 years of age; a program of youth allowances, providing a monthly pay- 
ment on behalf of children aged 16 and 17 who are attending school full time or unable to attend be- 
cause of mental or physical disability; the Canada Assistance Plan, a measure to complement other 
income security measures, administered by the provinces which are reimbursed by the Depart- 
ment for 50 p.c. of the cost; emergency welfare; a fitness and amateur sport program; and a system 
of welfare grants for professional training and research. 


The National Council of Welfare, reconstituted in 1969 as a citizens advisory council, reports 
directly to the Minister who also reports to Parliament for the Medical Research Council. 


National Library.—The National Library came formally into existence on Jan. 1, 1953, with 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1970, c. N-11). It publishes Canadiana, a 
monthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The Library 
also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National Union Cata- 
logue which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces and is thus 
a key to the book collections of the whole country. The Library’s own bookstock totals more than 
400,000 volumes. The National Librarian reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (RSC 1970, c. P-2) by which it is given absolute 
jurisdiction over all matters of parole, except that in respect of commuted death sentences it may 
only recommend rather than approve parole. It is composed of a chairman and eight members 
appointed by Order in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Solicitor General of Canada. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as of sales and excise taxes. The Taxation Division is 
responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes, gift tax, old age security tax, Part I 
of the Canada Pension Plan, and estate taxes for Canada and all provinces, with certain exceptions, 
through its 28 district taxation offices and its Taxation Data Centre; on Jan. 1, 1972, the Division 
assumes responsibility for collecting premiums under the revised Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Office of the Auditor General.—This Office originated in 1878 and currently functions under 
the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1970, c. F-10). The Auditor General is responsible for 
examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public property, and for 
reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He also audits the 
accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. The Minister of Finance 
acts as spokesman in Parliament for the Auditor General. 


Office of the Chief Electoral Officer.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions 
of the Dominion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (SC 1969-70, c. 49), and is responsible 
for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of the Northwest Ter- 
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ritories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts any vote taken under 
the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer is responsible directly to Parliament, 
the President of the Privy Council acting as spokesman for him in the Cabinet and the House of 
Commons. 


Office of the Representation Commissioner.—The Office was established in 1963 under the 
provisions of the Representation Commissioner Act (RSC 1970, c. R-6). After each decennial 
census, the Representation Commissioner is responsible for preparing maps showing the distribu- 
tion of population in each province and setting out alternative proposals respecting the boundaries 
of electoral districts in each province. These maps are supplied to the 10 electoral boundaries 
commissions (one for each province) established under the provisions of the Electoral Boundaries 
Readjustment Act (RSC 1970, c. E-2). The Representation Commissioner is a member of each of 
the 10 commissions. The Secretary of State acts as spokesman for the Office in the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons. 


Post Office Department.—Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (RSC 1970, c. P-14) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and air and 
the direction and control of financial services including the operation of the money order service. 


The Department’s headquarters is located in Ottawa, with regional headquarters in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. District offices are located in St. John’s, Halifax, Moncton, 
Quebec City, Montreal, Ottawa, North Bay, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 


Privy Council Office.—For administrative purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a 
Department of Government under the Prime Minister. The Clerk of the Privy Council, under 
whose direction its functions are carried out, is considered as a Deputy Head and takes precedence 
among the chief officers of the Public Service. The authority of the Privy Council Office is to be 
found in Sects. 11 and 130 of the British North America Act, 1867, which constituted a Council to 
aid and advise in the Government of Canada to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 
In 1940, upon the wartime development of Cabinet committees and the consequent need for orderly 
secretarial procedures such as agenda, explanatory memoranda and minutes, the Principal Secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office was designated Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Since 1946, the Privy Council Office has been further reorganized, developed and en- 
larged and certain administrative functions of the Privy Council Office and the Prime Minister’s 
Office have been closely integrated in the interests of efficiency and economy. 


The organization of the Privy Council Office at present consists primarily of the Cabinet 
Secretariat with the following divisions reporting to the Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary 
to the Cabinet: Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet (Operations); Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet 
(Plans); and Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet (Federal-Provincial Relations). Within the Privy 
Council Office, submissions to the Governor in Council are received, draft orders and regulations 
prepared, approved Orders are circulated and, in addition, the duties of editing, registering and 
publishing the federal statutory regulations in Part II of the Canada Gazette are carried out. The 
various secretaries deal with secretarial work for the Cabinet and for Cabinet Committees and 
interdepartmental committees. This involves the preparation and circulation of agenda and 
necessary documents to Ministers and recording and circulating decisions; liaison with departments 
and agencies of the government; and the preparation of material for the Prime Minister. 


The Office of the Prime Minister is organized as a Secretariat associated with the Privy Council 
Office and includes members of the Prime Minister’s personal staff responsible for general secretarial 
duties, the drafting of letters, the arrangement of appointments to interview the Prime Minister or 
for his public appearances or for the release of his statements on matters of public interest, and 
for assisting the Prime Minister in his parliamentary duties. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1970, c. P-27) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and 
make available to the public a comprehensive collection of source material relating to the history 
of Canada. It also has broad responsibilities in regard to the promotion of efficiency and economy 
in the management of the Federal Government records. The Historical Branch, located in the 
National Library and Archives Building, is a centre for research on the development of Canada. 
In addition to the selected records of the Federal Government, it possesses an extensive collection 
of private papers of individuals and societies, a map collection which is the most important of its 
kind in the country, and an extensive collection of paintings, drawings, prints, photographs, sound 
recordings and films relating to Canada. A specialized library is also at the disposal of searchers. 
The Records Management Branch operates a large Records Centre in Ottawa and regional centres 
in Toronto and Montreal where non-current departmental records are centralized, stored and serv- 
iced. It assists departments in their records management program. The Administrative Techni- 
cal Services Branch operates the Central Microfilm Unit for the several departments of government. 


Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, c. 163), the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum. 
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Public Service Commission.—Arrangements were made for civil service appointments under 
the first Civil Service Act of 1868 but the first Civil Service Commission was created only in 1908. 
This established the beginnings of the merit system which is today the cornerstone of personnel 
administration in the Public Service. The Act of 1918 gave the Commission authority to control 
recruitment, selection, appointment, classification and organization and to recommend rates of 
pay. The next Civil Service Act, passed in 1961, strengthened the principles of the merit system, 
clarified the Commission’s role in other areas of personnel administration, and gave the staff as- 
sociations the right to be consulted on matters about remuneration and conditions of employment. 


The Public Service Employment Act (RSC 1970, c. P-32) which came into force on Mar. 13, 
1967, redefined the Commission’s role as the central staffing agency and extended its authority to the 
Public Service, covering certain groups of employees exempt from the previous Acts. The Public 
Service is specified in Schedule A of the Public Service Staff Relations Act. It does not include 
Crown corporations, such as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, the Canadian National Railways and Air Canada. The new Act also re- 
affirms the merit principle, at the same time permitting delegation of the Commission’s authority, 
although not its responsibility to Parliament. Under the Act, the Commission is relieved of 
responsibility for recommending rates of pay and conditions of service to the Government, for 
classification, and for consultation with staff associations on matters that are now the subject of 
collective bargaining. 


The Public Service Commission reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department was constituted in 1867 and operates under 
the legislative authority of the Public Works Act (RSC 1970, c. P-38). It is responsible for the 
management and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specifically provided in 
other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, wharves, piers, roads 
and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and protection work. Federal Government interest 
in the Trans-Canada Highway and the Northwest Highway System is also handled by the Depart- 
ment. The Department has six Regional Offices—one each at Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Edmonton and Vancouver—and District Offices at other key points across the country are also 
maintained. Departmental organization includes a Design and Construction Branch, and Direc- 
torates of Customer and Public Relations, Program Planning and Coordination, Property Services 
and Building Administration, together with a Planning and Systems Branch, Financial Adviser, 
Personnel Adviser, Departmental (Executive) Secretary, Directorate of Program Management 
Evaluation and the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


Department of Regional Economic Expansion.—This Department was established in 1969 
(RSC 1970, c. R-4). Its function is to ensure that economic growth is dispersed widely enough 
across Canada to bring employment and earning opportunities in the slow-growth regions as close 
as possible to those in the other parts of the country, without interfering with a high over-all rate 
of national growth. The legislation authorizes the Department, in co-operation with provincial 
governments and other federal agencies, to prepare development plans and programs designed to 
meet the special needs of particular areas. 


The Department has five major divisions, each under the control of an Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister: Planning, Incentives, and the Eastern, Central and Western Regions. A major program 
provides development incentives to industry, in the form of cash grants, to encourage new produc- 
tive employment in Designated Regions where such employment has been scarce. In 22 Special 
Areas, the Department is taking special action to encourage economic development and social 
adjustment. The Department is also responsible for programs under the Agricultural and Rural 
Development Act (ARDA); the Fund for Rural Economic Development (FRED); and the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act (PF RA)—which is concerned with land use adjustment, water develop- 
ment projects, and the establishment of tree shelterbelts. An Atlantic Development Council 
advises the Minister on programs and policies for fostering economic development and social adjust- 
ment in the Atlantic region. 


The Minister of Regional Economic Expansion reports to Parliament for the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force main- 
tained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North-West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act (RSC 1970, c. R-9) and is responsi- 
ble for enforcing federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with the governments of eight 
provinces (all provinces except Ontario and Quebec) it is also responsible for enforcing provincial 
laws within those provinces and for policing many district municipalities, cities and towns. A 
Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, has the control and management of the 
Force and of all matters connected therewith; he functions under the direction of the Solicitor 
General of Canada. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The duties, powers and functions of the Secretary 
of State of Canada extend to and include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government 
of Canada, relating to: citizenship; elections; State ceremonial, the conduct of State correspondence 
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and the custody of State records and documents; the encouragement of the literary, visual and 
performing arts, learning and cultural activities; and libraries, archives, historical resources, muse- 
ums, galleries, theatres, films and broadcasting. 


The responsibilities of the Department of the Secretary of State include those pertaining to 
the administration of the following branches: Citizenship; Citizenship Registration; Education 
Support; Bilingualism Development Programmes; Arts and Cultural Support; Ceremonies and Spe- 
cial Events; and Translation Bureau. The Citizenship and Citizenship Registration Branches 
report to the Minister without Portfolio responsible for citizenship. 


The Secretary of State reports to Parliament for the Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion, the National Arts Centre Corporation, the National Film Board, the National Library, the 
Public Archives, the National Museums of Canada, the Canada Council, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Canadian Radio-Television Commission, the Company of Young Canadians 
and the Public Service Commission. 


Department of the Solicitor General.—Before 1936, the Office of the Solicitor General was 
either a Cabinet post or a Ministerial post outside the Cabinet. From 1936 to 1945 the position did 
not exist, the duties of the Office being wholly absorbed by the Attorney General of Canada. The 
Solicitor General Act, 1945 re-established the Solicitor General as a Cabinet officer and provided 
that ‘‘the Solicitor General shall assist the Minister of Justice in the Counsel work of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and shall be charged with such other duties as are at any time assigned to him by 
the Governor-in-Council’’. This legislation was repealed in 1966 when a new Department of the 
Solicitor General was created and the Solicitor General of Canada was assigned responsibility for 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the Canadian Penitentiary Service (RSC 1970, c. 8-12). 
The Solicitor General also reports to Parliament for the National Parole Board, which is an in- 
dependent agency. With this new legislation, the Solicitor General of Canada becomes the Cabinet 
Minister with primary responsibility in the fields of correction and law enforcement. 


Standards Council of Canada.—This Council was established by Act of Parliament (SC 
1969-70, c. 73), which received Royal Assent on Oct. 7, 1970. Its objects are to foster and promote 
voluntary standardization in fields relating to the construction, manufacture, production, quality, 
performance and safety of buildings, structures, manufactured articles and products and other 
goods, including components thereof, not expressly provided for by law, as a means of advancing 
the national economy, benefiting the health, safety and welfare of the public, assisting and protect- 
ing consumers, facilitating domestic and international trade and furthering international co-opera- 
tion in the field of standards. Its function also includes the encouragement of preparations for 
change to the metric system. 


The Council consists of not more than 57 members, of whom six are federal representatives, 10 
are provincial representatives and 41 are representatives of national organizations. Membership is 
broadly representative of all levels of government, primary and secondary industries, distributive 
and service industries, trade associations, labour unions, provincial associations, consumer associa- 
tions and the academic community. 


The Council reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Statistics Canada.—Statistics Canada became the new name for the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics with the proclamation of a new Statistics Act (SC 1971, c. 15) on May 1, 1971. The bureau 
was initially set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical agency for Canada (SC 1918, c. 43). 
In 1948 this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was 
repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257) which was amended by SC 1952-53, 
c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. The 1971 Act replaces that statute. 


The functions of Statistics Canada are to compile, analyse and publish statistical information 
relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the people and to 
conduct regularly a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under the Act. 


Statistics Canada is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; its reports cover 
all aspects of the national economy and social conditions of the country. The administrative head 
of the bureau is the Chief Statistician of Canada who has the rank of a Deputy Head of a depart- 
ment and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Department of Supply and Services.—The Department of Supply and Services was estab- 
lished on Apr. 1, 1969 (RSC 1970, c. S-18) incorporating certain services previously provided by 
other departments as recommended by the Royal Commission on Government Organization which 
stressed thé need for the Federal Government to foster efficiency and effect economies wherever 
possible. The Minister of Supply and Services is also the Receiver General for Canada and exercises 
all the duties, powers and functions assigned to the Receiver General by law. 


The Department is organized into two major administrations, each headed by a Deputy Mini- 
ster directly responsible to the Minister. The Supply Administration administers the Supply 
Programme, the objective of which is to acquire and provide, at minimum cost, goods and services 
required by Federal Government departments and agencies. It also functions to maintain Federal 
Government equipment and provides printing facilities. Besides the 13 Field Supply Offices, the 
Supply Administration has one office each in London, England, and Koblenz, Germany. Some of 
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these Field Supply Offices perform purchasing, equipment maintenance and asset management 
functions; others are purchasing and maintenance centres or purchasing supply centres. As of Apr. 
1, 1971, the Supply Administration was reorganized into the Commercial Supply Service, the Engi- 
neering Procurement Service and the Planning Service. 


The Services Administration, acting for the Receiver General, provides payment or cheque- 
issuing services on behalf of all federal departments, maintains the fiscal accounts of Canada and 
prepares the public accounts. It offers departments and agencies a broad range of management 
and advisory services in management consulting, auditing and computer services fields. It also 
provides for all departments administrative services in connection with pay, pensions and other 
employee benefit plans, together with financial management reports and statistical information 
related to its cheque-issuing function. Services functions are carried out through approximately 
40 regional and district offices throughout Canada and abroad. 


The Minister of Supply and Services reports to Parliament for Polymer Corporation Limited, 
Canadian Commercial Corporation, Canadian Arsenals Limited, Crown Assets Disposal Corpora- 
tion and the Royal Canadian Mint. 


Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931, the Board derives its duties and powers from four statutes: 
the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1970, c. T-1); the Customs Act (RSC 1970, c. C-40); the Excise Tax Act 
(RSC 1970, c. E-13) and the Anti-dumping Act (RSC 1970, c. A-15). 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from customs duties or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 
also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce 
of Canada that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer to the Board. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act, the Excise Tax Act and the Anti-dumping Act, the 
Tariff Board acts as a court to hear appeals from decisions of the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, drawback of 
customs duties and determination of normal value or export price in dumping matters. Declara- 
tions of the Board on appeals are final and conclusive but the Acts contain provisions for appeal on 
questions of law to the Federal Court and thence to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Tax Review Board.—The Tax Review Board, created in 1949 as the Income Tax Appeal Board 
and later changed to the Tax Appeal Board, now operates under the Tax Review Board Act 1970 
(SC 1970-71, c. 11). The Board is declared by statute to be a court of record and has jurisdiction 
to hear appeals by taxpayers against their assessment under the Income Tax Act and also appeals 
under the Estate Tax Act, the Old Age Security Act and certain sections of the Canada Pension 
Plan. An appeal lies from the Board to the Federal Court of Canada and a further appeal from 
that court to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board consists of a chairman, an assistant chair- 
man and four other members. Its offices are located at Ottawa and it hears appeals at the principal 
centres throughout Canada approximately twice a year and at the main centres, such as Montreal 
and Toronto, ten times a year. The Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Justice but 
is independent of the Department of Justice. 


Ministry of Transport.—The role and structure of the former Department of Transport were 
changed and a Ministry was created Feb. 17, 1970. The new Ministry is a corporate structure of 
Crown corporations and operating administrations having varying degrees of autonomy, together 
with separate agencies for development and economic regulation. A Ministry headquarters staff 
supports the Minister and Deputy Minister in the functions of planning, policy formulation and 
assessment of program achievements in terms of the objectives of the Ministry. 


The Canadian Marine Transportation Administration co-ordinates the functions of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority, the National Harbours Board and the Marine Services components 
of the former Department of Transport. Its operations include management of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway through the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and direct supervision of nine harbours and 
other facilities through the National Harbours Board; 300 public harbours and 11 others are ad- 
ministered by commissions under the supervision of the Ministry. It is also responsible for aids 
to navigation, search and rescue, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, steamship inspec- 
tion and the Canadian Coast Guard. 


The Canadian Air Transportation Administration controls and operates Canada’s airways and 
federal airports and provides technical supervision in Canadian airspace of all aeronautical activities 
in the flight safety sense. These activities are conducted through the branches of Civil Aviation, 
Telecommunications and Electronics, Airports and Field Operations, Air Traffic Control, and 
Construction Engineering and Architectural, and the support branches of Corporate Planning, 
Finance and Personnel. The Canadian Air Transportation Administration also provides tele- 
communications and flight services to other components of the Ministry. 


The Canadian Surface Transportation Administration has planning, programming and co- 
ordinating responsibilities relating to federal participation in the development and, where appropri- 
ate, operation of railway and highway systems, ferry services and bridges. The Administration 
has an ongoing interest in emerging technology in the area of new modes of surface transportation 
and their potential for application in new operating systems. 
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The recently organized Arctic Transportation Agency is responsible for developing and admini- 
stering policy related to Ministry-supported transportation facilities and services in the Canadian 
North, in furtherance of the Government’s national objectives there. Intermodal relationships 
between air, surface and marine transportation systems are a particular concern, as well as the 
compatibility of these systems with economic and technological growth in the North and with the 
needs of the residents. In this connection there is a special relationship between the Agency and 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The Transportation Development Agency is responsible for initiating, promoting and co-ordinat- 
ing transportation research and development activities, working closely with government agencies, 
industry and the academic community to provide a national focus for changing technology and 
development opportunities in the field of transportation. 


The Ministry also includes Air Canada, Canadian National Railways, and Northern Trans- 
portation Company Limited. These three Crown corporations are autonomous, maintaining close 
consultation with the Minister to be consistent with the Government’s general policies in the field 
of transportation. The Minister of Transport also reports to Parliament for the Canadian Transport 
Commission, the National Harbours Board and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Treasury Board.—The Treasury Board was first established as a committee of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada by Order in Council PC 3 of July 2, 1867, and was made a statutory com- 
mittee in 1869. The Minister of Finance was appointed Chairman of the Board, with four other 
Privy Councillors to be designated as members by the Governor in Council. The Secretary of the 
Board and the members of his staff were employed by the Department of Finance. 


By the Government Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) the Board Secretariat was estab- 
lished as a separate department of government with its own Minister, the President of the Treasury 
Board. The committee constituting the Treasury Board includes, in addition to the President, 
the Minister of Finance and four other Privy Councillors. 


Amendments to the Financial Administration Act, 1966 (RSC 1970, c. F-10), define more 
clearly the Treasury Board’s responsibilities as the central management agency of government. 
These responsibilities include expenditure control, including allocation of resources among depart- 
ments and agencies of government; management of the personnel function in the Public Service; 
and improvement in the efficiency of management and administration in the Public Service. 


The staff of the Treasury Board is divided into four Branches: the Administrative Policy Branch 
is responsible for developing administrative and accounting procedures throughout the Government 
and policies systems and methods with respect to the acquisition, disposal and use of real property, 
equipment, materials, supplies and common services; the Planning Branch is responsible for the 
development and application of systems and procedures for evaluating the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of programs and projects and for providing advice and planning assistance for organizational 
change in government; the Personnel Policy Branch is responsible for the classification of positions, 
the rates of pay, conditions of employment and for representing the Government in collective bar- 
gaining with bargaining agents representing employees in the Public Service; and the Program 
Branch is responsible for such matters as the financial management functions of short- and long-range 
expenditure forecasting, program analysis, expenditure control and estimates preparation. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1970, c. V-1), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of those 
who died on active service. The Department isempowered to provide treatment services (hospital, 
medical, dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land 
settlement and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau, which on Mar. 31, 1971 (SC 
1970-71, c. 31) became the Bureau of Pensions Advocates, assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims and reports directly to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The same statute authorized the establishment of the Pension Review Board, an inde- 
pendent body that provides new and improved adjudicating process of appeal for the veteran who is 
dissatisfied with a previous ruling of the Entitlement Board of the Canadian Pension Commission 
or a decision of two members of the Commission. 


The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in nine major urban centres across 
Canada and it maintains administrative offices in the large cities and in London, England. The 
offices in Canada are shared with the Canadian Pension Commission, the War Veterans Allowance 
Board and the Bureau of Pensions Advocates. 


The Canadian Pension Commission, established by the Pension Act (RSC 1970, c. P-7) and the 
War Veterans Allowance Board, established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1970, c. W-5) 
report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—This Board, established under the authority of the War 
Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1970, ce. W-5) is a quasi-judicial body consisting of 10 members, 
including a chairman and a deputy chairman, appointed by the Governor in Council. The Board 
administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. Its functions include 
the responsibility of ensuring that the 19 District Authorities, located in various regions throughout 
Canada, interpret the legislation in a fair, reasonable and equitable manner. It is also an appeal 
body which may consider the appeal of an appellant against the decision of a District Authority. 
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Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


During the past quarter-century, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance than formerly has been placed on the Crown corporation type of organiza- 
tion as the appropriate instrument for administering and managing many public services 
in which business enterprise and public accountability must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation, about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations. The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations.—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown corpo- 
ration that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for 
administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. The follow- 
ing corporations are classified as departmental corporations in Schedule B to the Financial 
Administration Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, the Veterans’ Land Act 
Economic Council of Canada 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Medical Research Council 

Municipal Development and Loan Board* 
National Museums of Canada 

National Research Council 

Science Council of Canada 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation that 
is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management of 


* See footnote to p. 154. 
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trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of pro- 
curement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of Canada. 
The following corporations are classified as agency corporations in Schedule C to the Finan- 
cial Administration Act:— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian Dairy Commission 

Canadian Film Development Corporation 
Canadian Livestock Feed Board 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited* 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Canadian Saltfish Corporation 

Centennial Commission* 

Company of Young Canadians 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission 

National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission 

Royal Canadian Mint. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without parliamentary appropriations. The following corpo- 
rations are classified as proprietary corporations in Schedule D to the Act:— 


Air Canada 

Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Cape Breton Development Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Nuclear Limited 

Export Development Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation 

Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Polymer Corporation Limited 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited (formerly Cornwall International Bridge 
Company Limited)*. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary corpora- 
tions, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the Act, 
although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those of any 


* Not included in the thumbnail sketches. The Municipal Development Loan Board and the Centennial Com- 
mission are still in existence legally but are no longer operative. The Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
Limited no longer owns or operates vessels but still reports assets and the Seaway Internationa] Bridge Corporation 
Ltd. operates the international toll bridges system between Cornwall, Ont., and Rooseveltown, N.Y., on behalf 
of the owners, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 
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other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. There is 
provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation budgets 
and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, loans for 
limited working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment of 
reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial statements 
and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate Minister. 


A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote finan- 
cial assistance to the corporation. The corporation may secure financing through par- 
liamentary grants, loans or advances, by the issue of capital stock to the Government, or 
by the sale of bonds to either the Government or the public. Several corporations finance 
all or a portion of their requirements from their own resources or earnings. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, 
the Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing 
after Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. Crown corporations are 
also liable for the payment of provincial retail sales taxes, gasoline or motor vehicle fuel 
taxes and motor vehicle fees in terms of the Crown Corporations (Provincial Taxes and 
Fees) Act of 1964. 


Unclassified Corporations.—The following Crown corporations, because of the special 
nature of their operations, are not classified in the Financial Administration Act but are 
governed by theic-own Acts of incorporation: the Bank of Canada; the Canada Council; 
the Canadian National Railways Securities Trust; the Canadian Wheat Board; the Indus- 
trial Development Bank; and the National Arts Centre Corporation. The only provision 
of the FAA to which they are subject is that governing the appointment of auditors. The 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board (a joint federal-provincial corporation) is also 
governed by its own Act of incorporation. 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (RSC 1970, c. A-9) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. The Board reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture and routine administrative matters are handled through 
departmental channels. 


Air Canada.—Formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines, the corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament in 1937 to provide a publicly owned air transportation service, with powers to carry 
on its business throughout Canada and outside of Canada. Air Canada now maintains passenger, 
mail and commodity traffic services over nation-wide routes and also services to the United States, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, West Germany, Austria, Denmark, the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. 
Air Canada is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1970, c. A-19) proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
rol Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and 

sources. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1970, c. A-19) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (b) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1970, c. B-2) provided for the establishment of a 
central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and protect 
the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, prices and 
employment as far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank acts as the 
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fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole right to issue 
notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors appointed by the 
Government and composed of a governor, a deputy governor and 12 directors; the Deputy Minister 
of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Finance. 


Canada Council.—The Council was established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, under 
the terms of the Canada Council Act (RSC 1970, c. C-2) assented to Mar. 28, 1957. It is composed 
of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 19 other members, a director and an associate director. The 
function of the Council is to encourage the arts, humanities and social sciences in Canada, mainly 
through a broad program of fellowships and grants. Its principal sources of income are an annual 
grant of the Canadian Government, which amounted to $24,200,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, 
and to $24,310,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1972, and an Endowment Fund, originally of $50, 000, 000. 
which has an annual yield of approximately $4,900,000. In the making, managing and disposing of 
investments under the Act, the Council has the advice of an Investment Committee of five, includ- 
ing the chairman and another member of the Council. The proceedings of the Council are reported 
each year to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation.—The Corporation was established by legislation 
(RSC 1970, c. C-3), which received Royal Assent on Feb. 17, 1967. It is empowered to insure 
Canadian currency deposits other than those of Canada, up to $20,000 per person, in banks, federally 
incorporated trust and loan companies that accept deposits from the public, and in similar provincially 
incorporated institutions that are authorized by their provincial governments to apply for such 
insurance. The Corporation is also empowered to act as a lender of last resort for member institu- 
tions. The Board of the Corporation comprises a chairman, appointed by the Governor in Council, 
and four other directors who hold the positions of Governor of the Bank of Canada, Deputy Minister 
of Finance, Superintendent of Insurance and Inspector General of Banks. It reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Finance. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—The principal function of this Crown corporation is to operate 
the government-owned facilities for the production of certain defence materiel. It was established 
under the Companies Act by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945, and is subject to the Government 
Companies Operation Act (RSC 1970, c. G-7) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration 
Act (RSC 1970, c. F-10). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Supply and Services. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The CBC was established by Act of Parliament in 
1936, replacing an earlier public broadcasting agency, the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, 
created in 1932. The Broadcasting Act of 1968 (RSC 1970, c. B-11) describes the CBC as ‘‘estab- 
lished by Parliament for the purpose of providing the national broadcasting service’’. 


The Corporation has a president and fourteen other directors appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The President is the chief executive officer. The Executive Vice-President is appointed 
by the Corporation on the recommendation of the President and with the approval of the Governor 
in Council. He is responsible to the President for the management of broadcasting operations in 
accordance with policies prescribed by the Corporation. 


CBC operations are financed by public funds voted annually by Parliament, with supplementary 
revenue obtained from commercial advertising. The CBC’s accounts are audited annually by the 
Auditor General of Canada and the Corporation reports annually to Parliament through the Minister 
designated in the Broadcasting Act, the Secretary of State of Canada. 


The CBC head office is located in Ottawa. The Corporation’s three operational divisions are 
the English Services Division with headquarters in Toronto; the French Services Division with 
headquarters in Montreal; and the External Services Division encompassing all the CBC’s foreign 
operations including the Montreal-based International Service. Regional and local production 
centres, serving their own areas and also contributing to national programming, are located at various 
points across the country. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—Established in 1946 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1970, 
c. C-6), the Canadian Commercial Corporation is wholly owned by the Government of Canada. 
Initially it assumed the undertaking of the then Canadian Export Board covering procurement in 
Canada of goods and services on behalf of foreign governments and United Nations relief agencies. 
In 1947 responsibility for procurement of the requirements of the Department of National Defence 
was transferred from the Department of Reconstruction and Supply to the Corporation which ful- 
filled these additional functions until the formation of the Department of Defence Production in 
1951. In 1963 the staff of the Corporation was integrated with that of the Department of Defence 
Production, now the Department of Supply and Services, which provides all the management 
and services required by the Corporation. 


The Corporation continues to act primarily as the Canadian Government contracting and pro- 
curement agency on behalf of foreign countries desirous of purchasing defence or other supplies and 
services from Canada on a government-to-government basis. It reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Supply and Services. 
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Canadian Dairy Commission.—This Commission, which reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture, was established on Dec. 2, 1966 (RSC 1970, c. C-7) to provide efficient pro- 
ducers of milk and cream with the opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and invest- 
ment and to provide consumers of dairy products with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy 
products of high quality. The Commission has three members appointed by the Governor in 
Council and operates with the advisory assistance of a nine-member Consultative Committee 
appointed by the Minister. 


Canadian Film Development Corporation.—This Corporation, established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in March 1967 (RSC 1970, c. C-8), has the function of fostering and promoting the development 
of a feature film industry in Canada through investment in productions, loans to producers, grants 
to film-makers and film technicians, awards for outstanding accomplishments, and advice and 
assistance in distribution and administrative matters. It works in co-operation with other federal 
departments and agencies and with provincial departments and agencies having like interests and 
finances its operations from a film development advance account in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
The Corporation consists of the Government Film Commissioner and six other members appointed 
by the Governor in Council for terms of five years, except for the first appointees, three of whom were 
appointed for three years and three for five years. The Corporation reports to Parliament through 
the Secretary of State. 


Canadian Livestock Feed Board.—The Canadian Livestock Feed Board is a Crown corpora- 
tion established pursuant to the Livestock Feed Assistance Act (RSC 1970, c. L-9). The objects of 
the corporation are to ensure that sufficient feed grain and storage for feed grain are available to meet 
the needs of livestock feeders and to ensure reasonable stability and fair equalization of feed grain 
prices in Eastern Canada and in British Columbia. Its powers include authority to make payments 
related to the cost of feed grain storage and transportation costs to attain its objectives. It may 
also buy, transport, store and sell feed grains in Eastern Canada and British Columbia when author- 
ized by the Governor in Council. 


The Board consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman and two members, and it reports to Par- 
liament through the Minister of Agriculture. There is also an Advisory Committee made up of 
seven members. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(RSC 1970, c. C-10) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian 
Northern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by 
Order in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with 
the Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 
Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Témiscouata Railway in 1950, and the 
Hudson Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National 
Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) 
substituted therefor. 


The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a chairman and board of directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Jan. 1, 1950 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1970, c. C-11) to acquire for public operation external tele- 
communication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement signed 
May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strengthening 
of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Communications. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—This Crown corporation was set up in 1947 
pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the National Research Council Act passed in 1946. 
The purpose of the company, which is a subsidiary to the National Research Council, is to patent and 
license new products and processes that come out of NRC research, research of other government 
departments and agencies, and research of Canadian universities. Proposals for patents are assessed 
with regard to originality, existence of similar patented products or processes, commercial appeal, 
humanitarian or scientific value, and cost of developing, promoting and marketing. CPDL ini- 
tiates and finances the development of many inventions to a stage where it is economically possible 
for private industry to carry them through to production and sale, thus bridging the gap between 
research and industry. Profits from inventions are used to sponsor less profitable but often more 
beneficial inventions, such as highly specialized surgical or scientific instruments. 


The company, whose Head Office is located at 275 Slater St., Ottawa, reports to Parliament 
through a designated Minister, at present the President of the Treasury Board. 


Canadian Saltfish Corporation.—The Canadian Saltfish Corporation was established under 
the Saltfish Act (SC 1969-70, c. 32), assented to on Mar. 25, 1970, and became operative on May 4, 
1970. Its main purpose is to improve the earnings of fishermen and other primary producers of cured 
saltfish. It does this by the purchase, processing, packing and marketing of the fish produced in 
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participating provinces. In 1971, these provinces were Newfoundland and Labrador, and Quebec 
in respect of its lower north shore. The Corporation operates without grant appropriation from 
Parliament and distributes any excess of income over expenses to participating fishermen and other 
primary producers. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of the Environment. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act (RSC 1976, c. C-12) to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export 
trade, grain grown in Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, 
sell, ship or otherwise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board 
was not originally authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy 
oats and barley if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only 
grain produced in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts 
of British Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain 
into elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of 
wheat, oats and barley generally. The Board reports to Parliament through a designated Minister. 


Cape Breton Development Corporation.—This Corporation was created by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, assented to on July 7, 1967 (RSC 1970, c. C-13) and came into existence by proclamation on 
Oct. 1, 1967, as a proprietary Crown corporation. The Corporation was established to promote and 
assist the financing and development of industry on the Island and to provide employment outside 
the coal producing industry to broaden the base of the economy of the Island. 


The Corporation has acquired the former interests of the major coal producer in the Sydney 
coalfield and, in accordance with its approved plan as required by Sect. 17 of the Act, is operating 
and reorganizing four mines with a view to the rationalization of coal production. 


The Act provides for a board of directors, comprised of a chairman, a president and five other 
directors. Head Office is located in Sydney, N.S. The Corporation reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. Its operations are financed by the Government 
of Canada with some assistance from the Government of Nova Scotia for industrial development 
projects. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. Under 
the National Housing Act, 1954 (RSC 1970, ce. C-16), the Corporation insures mortgage loans made 
by approved lenders for new and existing housing and makes direct loans in resource communities 
and rural areas; guarantees home improvement loans made by banks, undertakes subsidized rental 
housing projects and land assembly developments under federal-provincial arrangements; offers 
loans and subsidies for public housing projects; makes loans for land assembly projects to be used for 
general residential development; makes loans to individuals or organizations for low-rental housing 
projects; makes loans for students’ housing and to provinces and municipalities with provincial con- 
currence for sewage treatment projects designed to eliminate water and soil pollution; makes contri- 
butions and loans to provinces and municipalities for urban renewal operations; conducts housing 
research; encourages urban planning and owns and manages rental housing units including those built 
for war workers and veterans. The Corporation arranges for and supervises construction of housing 
projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence and other government departments and 
ates The Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of State for Urban 

airs. 


Company of Young Canadians.—T his corporation was established by Act of Parliament on 
July 11, 1966, amended in 1969. It now operates under authority of RSC 1970, c. C-26. The corpora- 
tion consists of a Council of the Company and persons who are officers, employees and volunteer- 
members of the Company. The Council has not more than nine members and not less than seven 
members appointed by the Governor in Council. Terms of office for members of the Council do 
not exceed three years. The objects of the Company are to support, encourage and develop programs 
for social, economic and community development in Canada through voluntary service. The 
corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation was established in 1944 as the War 
Assets Corporation under the Surplus Crown Assets Act (RSC 1970, c. S-20) and is subject to the 
Financial Administration Act (RSC 1970, c. F-10). It replaced the War Assets Corporation Limited 
which had been incorporated in 1943 and its name was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corpora- 
tion in 1949. The Corporation is responsible for the sale of Federal Government surplus real estate 
and commodities located in Canada and at Canadian Government establishments throughout the 
world. It also acts as agent on behalf of foreign governments in selling their surplus assets located 
in Canada and has reciprocal agreements with a number of European countries for marketing Cana- 
dian surplus assets located in their respective countries. The Corporation is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Supply and Services. . 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reporting to 
the Minister of National Defence, is the Crown agency that procures for the Department of National 
Defence the construction and repair of buildings, str uctures and engineering works and professional 

engineering and architectural services. 
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The forerunner of the present company, Defence Construction Limited, began operation in 
November 1950 as a Crown agency responsible for awarding and supervising defence construction 
projects. Defence Construction (1951) Limited, incorporated July 12, 1951, under authority of the 
Defence Production Act, took over the responsibilities of the former agency. 


The company’s prime responsibility in contracting for all new construction and repair and renova- 
tion projects (except contracts under $10,000 which are arranged for the Department of National 
Defence via the Department of Supply and Services) includes: participation in preparation of design; 
calling and reviewing of tenders; award and administration of contracts; supervision of construction 
work; and certification of progress claims for work completed. Activities cover four distinct 
spheres: defence projects in Canada for the Department of National Defence; all defence projects 
in Europe for the Department of National Defence under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Agreement; defence construction for the United States Government in Canada; and, by arrange- 
ment, acting as the contract agents or technical advisers on the rendering of assistance to other 
federal departments and agencies. 

The head office of the agency is located at Ottawa and branch offices are maintained at Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver in Canada and in Lahr, Germany. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the major 
tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. Its function is to determine the policy necessary to obtain 
the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River system. The planning of programs of 
forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the provincial Forest Service; the admini- 
stration of the conservation area is a function of the province. In April 1962, a Technical Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee for Watershed Research was established to undertake study of the related needs 
defined by the Board. The Committee’s programs, undertaken by seven co-operating agencies of 
the Federal and Alberta Governments, are co-ordinated by an officer of the federal Department of 
the Environment. 


Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures being paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and main- 
tenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the three 
members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of the Environment. 


Economic Council of Canada.—This corporation, established under legislation passed on 
Aug. 2, 1963 (RSC 1970, c. E-1), consists of a full-time chairman and two full-time directors appointed 
for a term not to exceed seven years and not more than 25 additional members to serve part-time 
and without remuneration. The Council is to be as representative as possible of labour, agriculture 
and primary industries, secondary industry and commerce, and the general public. Its functions 
are to advise and recommend measures that will achieve in Canada the highest possible levels of 
employment and efficient production so that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of 
economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to promote and ex- 
pedite continuing improvement in productive efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic 
activity; and to publish an annual review of medium- and long-term economic prospects and prob- 
lems. The Council reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—T his company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air traffic, 
both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Nuclear Limited and its wholly owned subsidiary, North- 
ern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources. 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited (the date was omitted in June 1952 and the name changed in 1968), the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private pro- 
ducers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Export Development Corporation.—This Corporation, under authority of the Export Develop- 
ment Act (RSC 1970, c. E-18), succeeded the 25-year-old Export Credits Insurance Corporation on 
Oct. 1, 1969. Its purpose is to facilitate the development of Canada’s export trade by the provision 
of expanded insurance, guarantee, loan and other financial facilities which enable Canadian firms 
to meet international credit competition. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, 
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Trade and Commerce. Its affairs are administered by a 12-man board of directors. The chair- 
man and six other directors are appointed from among persons employed in the Public Service 
of Canada, the remaining five from private business. The Corporation’s functions are: to insure 
Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers due to credit or political risks over which 
neither buyer nor seller has any control; to issue guarantees to persons in respect of the financing of 
exports; to make loans to foreign buyers or to issue guarantees in respect of the purchase of capital 
goods or major services from Canada involving extended credit terms; and to insure Canadian 
investments abroad against non-commercial risks such as war or revolution, expropriation or con- 
fiscation, or the inability to repatriate capital or earnings. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (RSC 1970, ¢ 
F-2) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers. The 
Corporation also administers the Farm Syndicates Credit Act and is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up under the Fisheries Prices Support 
Act of 1944 (RSC 1970, c. F-23) to reeommend to the Government price support measures when 
severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the direction of the Minister of the Environ- 
ment and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the Department and five members chosen 
from private and co-operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fish products 
and to sell or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price pre- 
scribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation.—This Corporation was established under the 
Freshwater Fish Marketing Act (RSC 1970, c. F-13) which received Royal Assent on Feb. 27, 1969, 
and given the function of marketing and trading i in fish, fish products and fish byproducts in and 
out of Canada with the objective of ensuring more orderly marketing for the benefit of the whole 
fishery and achieving higher and more stable prices for the catch. The Corporation received a 
grant for initial operating and establishment expenses but conducts its operations on a self-sus- 
taining basis without parliamentary appropriations; it is financed by bank loans with government 
guarantee of repayment or by direct loans. The Corporation consists of a board of directors com- 
posed of a chairman, a president, one director for each participating province and four other directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council for a term not exceeding five years. The Corporation reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of the Environment. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to supplement the activities of other lenders with particular consideration to the 
financing problems of small enterprises. 


Medical Research Council.—Established in 1969 and operating under authority of RSC 1970, 
c. M-9, the Council is an autonomous agency of the Federal Government. It is composed of a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and 20 members. The primary aim of the Council is the support and devel- 
opment of research in the health sciences in Canadian universities and affiliated institutions. It 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of National Health and Welfare. 


National Arts Centre Corporation.—T he Act establishing this Corporation (RSC 1970, c. N-2) 
was assented to July 15, 1966. The Corporation consists of a Board of Trustees composed of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, the Mayors of Ottawa and Hull, the Director of the Canada Council, 
the President of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Government Film Commissioner 
and nine other members appointed by the Governor in Council for terms not exceeding three years, 
except for the first appointees whose terms range from two to four years. The objects of the Cor- 
poration are to operate and maintain the National Arts Centre, to develop the performing arts in 
the National Capital Region and to assist the Canada Council in the development of the performing 
arts elsewhere in Canada. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1908 to preserve the Historic Battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed 
of nine members, seven appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by annual appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission, successor to the Federal District Com- 
mission, is'‘a Crown agency created by the National Capital Act (RSC 1970, c. N-3), proclaimed 
Feb. 6, 1959. Headed by a chairman, it is made up of 20 members, representing the 10 provinces 
of Canada, and its work force fluctuates between 600 and 850, depending on the season. 


The Commission is responsible for the acquisition, development and maintenance of public 
lands in the National Capital Region; it co-operates with municipalities by providing planning aid 
or financial assistance in municipal projects of benefit to the region; and advises the Department of 
Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings in the 1,800-sq. mile 
National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through the Minister of State 
for Urban Affairs. 
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National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936 (RSC 
1970, c. N-8). It is responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of St. John’s, 
Nfld.; Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres and Montreal, Que.; 
Vancouver, B.C.; and Churchill, Man.; the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal, 
Que.; and the grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport. 


National Museums of Canada.—The National Museums of Canada is a departmental Crown 
corporation established Apr. 1, 1968, by the National Museums Act (RSC 1970, c. N-12). The cor- 
poration was established to join under one administration the four existing museum activities: the 
National Gallery of Canada; the National Museum of Man (including the Canadian War Museum); 
the National Museum of Natural Sciences; and the National Museum of Science and Technology 
(including the National Aeronautical Collection). The corporation reports to Parliament through 
the Secretary of State. 


The Board of Trustees is composed of the Director of the Canada Council, the President of the 
National Research Council, and 10 other members. All members of the Board are appointed by 
the Governor in Council for fixed terms of office. 


The purposes of the corporation, according to the Act, are ‘‘to demonstrate the products of 
nature and the works of man, with special but not exclusive reference to Canada, so as to promote 
interest therein throughout Canada and to disseminate knowledge thereof’’. To these ends the 
corporation is empowered to: (a) collect, classify, preserve and display objects relevant to its pur- 
poses; (b) undertake or sponsor research relevant to its purposes; (c) arrange for and sponsor travel- 
ling exhibitions of materials in, or related to, its collections; (d) arrange for the publication or acqui- 
sition and the sale to the public of books, pamphlets, replicas and other materials related to its 
purposes; (e) undertake or sponsor programs for the training of persons in the professions and skills 
involved in the operation of museums; (f) arrange for or provide professional and technical services 
to other organizations whose purposes are similar to any of those of the corporation on such terms 
and conditions as may be approved by the Minister; and (g) generally, do and authorize such things 
as are incidental or conducive to the attainment of the purposes of the corporation and the exercise 
of its powers. 


National Research Council of Canada.—This is an agency of the Canadian Government 
established in 1916 to promote scientific and industrial research. The Council operates science 
and engineering laboratories in Ottawa, Halifax and Saskatoon; gives direct financial support to 
research carried out in Canadian university and industrial laboratories; sponsors associate com- 
mittees co-ordinating research on specific problems of national interest; and develops and main- 
tains the nation’s primary physical standards. The Federal Government has designated NRC as 
the co-ordinating body for the further development of a national scientific and technical information 
system (STI), under the general direction of the National Librarian. Other activities include the 
provision of free technical information to manufacturing concerns; the publication of research journals; 
and representation of Canada in International Scientific Unions. Patentable inventions developed 
in the Council’s laboratories are made available for manufacture through a subsidiary company, 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited. The National Research Council consists of a presi- 
dent, three vice-presidents, and 17 members representing Canadian universities, industry and labour. 
The Council is incorporated under the National Research Council Act (RSC 1970, c. N-14) and 
reports to Parliament through a designated Minister, at present the President of the Treasury Board. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 (RSC 1970, c. N-21) to provide power to points in the Northwest Territories where a 
need developed and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended 
in 1950 to give the Commission authority to provide similar services in the Yukon Territory. The 
name of the Commission (formerly the Northwest Territories Power Commission) was changed 
in 1956. It is composed of the Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
who is chairman, and two members appointed by the Governor in Council and reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The Commission operates three hydro-electric plants in the Northwest Territories (two on the 
Snare River near Yellowknife and one on the Taltson River near Fort Smith) and two hydro plants 
in the Yukon Territory (one on the Yukon River at Whitehorse and the other on the Mayo River 
near Mayo). Diesel-electric plants and distribution systems are operated at Fort Smith, Fort 
Simpson, Fort Resolution, Fort McPherson, Fort Good Hope, Norman Wells, Baker Lake, Chester- 
field Inlet and Cambridge Bay, N.W.T., at Dawson, Y.T., and at Field, B.C.; diesel-electric power 
and central heating plants at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and at Moose Factory, Ont.; and 
water supply and sewerage systems at Inuvik and Moose Factory. The Commission also operates, 
on behalf of the Government of the Northwest Territories, the diesel-electric plant at Aklavik, and 
heating plants and domestic water supply and sewerage systems at Fort McPherson and Fort Simp- 
son. In the City of Dawson, the Commission operates the domestic water and sewerage system 
on behalf of the Government of the Yukon Territory. 
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Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Nuclear Limited since that Crown company was established and 
carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed and the western 
Arctic. The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was incorporated in 1942 by Letters Patent 
and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1970, c. G-7) and the Financial 
Administration Act (RSC 1970, c. F-10). Its head office and main plant are located at Sarnia, Ont., 
where it produces synthetic rubbers, latexes, resins and related products. A subsidiary operation 
for the production of butyl is located in Belgium, and another subsidiary in France is responsible 
for production of general purpose and specialty rubbers for the European market. An international 
marketing subsidiary is located in Switzerland. The Company reports to Parliament through the 


Minister of Supply and Services. 


Royal Canadian Mint.—The Royal Canadian Mint has been in operation since 1908. It 
was first established as a branch of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act of 1870, and 
opened on Jan. 2, 1908. On Dee. 1, 1931, it became the Royal Canadian Mint and operated as a 
branch of the Department of Finance. In 1969, the Mint became a Crown agency corporation, re- 
porting to Parliament through the Minister of Supply and Services. It operates under authority 
of RSC 1970, c. R-8. 

The latter change was made to provide for a more industrial type of organization and for flexi- 
bility in producing coins of Canada and other countries; buying, selling, melting, assaying and 
refining gold and other precious metals; and producing medals, plaques and other devices. The 
Mint has a seven-man board of directors appointed by the Governor in Council—the Master of 
the Mint who is its chief executive officer appointed to serve during pleasure, the Chairman who 
is appointed for a four-year period, subject to re-appointment, and five other Directors, two from 
inside and three from outside the Public Service, who are appointed for terms of three years. The 
Mint now operates basically as a manufacturing enterprise, with the object of making a small profit. 
Financial requirements are provided through loans from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Science Council of Camada.—The Science Council of Canada was established in 1966 (RSC 
1970, c. S-5) and became a Crown corporation on Apr. J, 1969. The Council consists of 25 
members each having a specialized interest in science or technology and four associate members 
chosen from among officers or employees of the Federal Government. Members hold office for 
terms of not more than three years and associate members hold office during pleasure. All are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The duties of the Science Council are to assess in a compre- 
hensive manner Canada’s scientific and technological resources, requirements and potentialities and 
to make recommendations thereon. The Council reports to Parliament through a designated 
Minister, at present the Prime Minister. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1970, c. S-1) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Crown corporation, Seaway International 
Bridge Corporation Limited, is subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. The Authority 
is composed of a president, a vice president and a member, and reports to Parliament through the 


Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was established under the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (RSC 1970, c. U-2); the Act was revised in 1955 and 
again in 1971. It administers the Unemployment Insurance Act and performs other duties which the 
Minister of Labour may require. 

The function of the Commission is to provide employees with insurance and, subject to regula- 
tions, make weekly payments to them for a limited time during periods of unemployment. Under 
the 1971 legislation, about 1,200,000 more people are covered; only eight weeks of insured employ- 
ment are required to qualify for some benefits; and under certain conditions an interruption of earn- 
ings caused by sickness or maternity can be covered. There is a minimum benefit rate of $20 and 
a maximum benefit rate of $100 weekly. Services of the Commission were also expanded to include 
a Claimant Assistance Program to help people become re-employed.., 

Three commissioners, consisting of the Chairman who is Chief Executive Officer, one Commis- 
sioner representing employees and one representing employers, operate the Commission. It func- 
tions at three levels—head office in Ottawa, five regional offices and a number of district and other 
offices across the country. The Commission reports to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


Federal Government Employment 

The Treasury Board (a statutory Committee of Cabinet) has over-all responsibility 
for personnel management in the federal Public Service. Its role is to develop and ensure 
the application of personnel policies, systems and methods in order that the human resources 
needed to carry out programs effectively are obtained at competitive prices and used effi- 
ciently with due regard for the individual and collective rights of employees. 

The Public Service Commission (an independent agency responsible directly to Parlia- 
ment) ensures that staffing requirements of departments and agencies are met in accordance 
with the merit principle, operates staff development and training programs, including 
language training, and establishes appeal boards to hear and render decisions on appeals 
that employees have a right to lodge pursuant to the Public Service Employment Act. 


Treasury Board.—Under provisions of the amended Financial Administration Act 
and the Public Service Staff Relations Act, both proclaimed on Mar. 13, 1967, the Treasury 
Board is responsible for the development of personnel policies, regulations, standards and 
programs in the areas of classification and pay, conditions of employment, collective 
bargaining and staff relations, bilingualism, organization and establishments, manpower 
training, development and utilization, pensions, insurance and other employee benefits. 


Manpower.—The Treasury Board is concerned with the development, implementation, 
maintenance and evaluation of policies, programs and procedures for the accurate determina- 
tion, allocation, development and efficient utilization of employees needed in the Public 
Service to carry out programs effectively. These measures are aimed at improving the 
effective use of manpower resources in the Public Service and include recommendations on 
organization development, manpower planning, the determination and evaluation of train- 
ing needs and educational programs, and advice to departments and agencies on the design 
and implementation of systems to achieve improvements in manpower management. 


Classification.—The Treasury Board develops and maintains classification systems and 
standards for the 73 occupational groups into which the Public Service is divided. Classifi- 
cation standards contain criteria for measuring the relative value of jobs within groups of 
positions with like functions. One of the objectives of the classification system is the 
extensive delegation of authority to departments to classify positions in order to strengthen 
the management process in departments and contribute to accurate and expeditious classifi- 
cation decisions. Historically, both the responsibility for and the actual administration of 
classification has been done by central agencies but, under a program of progressive delega- 
tion, the Treasury Board has granted authority to most departments to classify most of 
their own positions without reference to the Board Secretariat. The Board retains author- 
ity for the classification of jobs in key areas and, through its staff, provides classification 
services to small departments and agencies, monitors and audits the work of departments 
with delegated authority and responds to classification grievances and challenges. 


Compensation.—The Treasury Board develops, administers and monitors policies 
governing compensation and conditions of service for the Public Service, the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. It is the principal source of 
technical advice required in the bargaining process with respect to Public Service employees 
covered by collective bargaining and is directly responsible for policy on compensation and 
conditions of employment for those excluded from the collective bargaining system. The 
compensation policies developed apply to federal employees in Canada as well as to those 
in foreign countries and embrace all forms of payment made in return for services rendered, 
including pay, leave and allowances. 
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Staff Relations.—Under the system of collective bargaining established by the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act, Treasury Board is the employer for all employees in the Public 
Service, with the exception of a number of “separate employers’’, such as the National 
Research Council, the Defence Research Board and the National Film Board. The 
Treasury Board determines policies designed to promote good relations between the Govern- 
ment and its employees, negotiates collective agreements and co-ordinates consultations 
with the various certified bargaining agents, and administers the terms of the agreements 
which have not been delegated to departments. These policies, developed in relation to 
conditions of service, include the setting of appropriate standards for physical working 
conditions and occupational health and safety. 


Much of the administration of agreements is delegated and in such cases the Board 
provides interpretations and advice to departments as required. The Treasury Board 
prepares and presents the employer’s position on grievances that are referred to adjudica- 
tion, and gives advice and assistance to departmental management at preceding stages in 
the grievance process. The Board presents the employer position concerning applications 
for certification by employee organizations and deals with the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board on the exclusion of employees from bargaining units. 


Pensions and Insurance.—The Board develops policies, co-ordinates the administration 
and recommends periodic revision of pension programs for the Public Service, and negotiates 
reciprocal pension transfer agreements with outside employers. It also studies and proposes 
means of ensuring compatibility between Public Service employee benefits and medicare 
and other social security programs, and makes recommendations on the development and 
monitoring of Public Service income protection programs. 


Bilingualism.—The Treasury Board Secretariat has over-all responsibility for the 
development of policy guidelines concerning implementation of the Government’s bilin- 
gualism objectives within the Public Service, and for overseeing that activities by govern- 
ment departments and agencies in this area are consistent with stated policy. The Board 
also issues policy guidelines to deputy heads of departments to assist them in identifying 
bilingual positions within their organizations and to prescribe the linguistic requirements 
of such positions. 


Public Service Commission.—The Public Service Employment Act, which became 
effective on Mar. 13, 1967, continues the status of the Public Service Commission as an inde- 
pendent agency responsible to Parliament. The Commission has the exclusive right and 
authority to make appointments to and from within the Public Service. The Commission 
is also empowered to operate staff development and training programs and to assist deputy 
heads in the carrying out of training and development. 


It may establish boards to render decisions on appeals against appointments made 
from within the Public Service and against release or demotion for incompetence or in- 
capacity, to make recommendations on the revocation of appointments improperly made 
under delegated authority and to render decisions on allegations of political partisanship, 


The Commission may also approve leave of absence for public servants who wish to 
be candidates in federal or provincial elections and conduct investigations of allegations 
regarding improper political activities of public servants. 


The Act authorizes the Commission to delegate to deputy heads any of its powers, 
except those relating to appeals and inquiries. The Commission has delegated its powers 
to make appointments in the Operational and Administrative Support Categories, with 
employing departments being required to use the Canada Manpower Centres as their 
recruitment agency in the case of appointment of people from outside the Public Service. 
Delegations of appointing authority in the Administrative and Foreign Service, Technical, 
and Scientific and Professional Categories have been made on a restricted basis. The 
Commission operates a monitoring program designed to ensure that appointments made 
under delegated authority comply with the law and with Commission policies. 
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Staffing —The Public Service Commission performs its important role as guardian of 
the merit principle while ensuring the high quality of people within the Service, adequate 
representation of the two official language groups, a bilingual capability to the extent pre- 
scribed by the Government, equal employment and career development opportunities 
irrespective of sex, race, national origin, colour or religion, and encouragement of opportuni- 
ties for disadvantaged people. 


Every citizen has the opportunity of competing for positions in the service of his 
country. Competitive examinations are announced through the press and other news 
media and through posters displayed on public notice boards of the large post offices, 
offices of the Canada Manpower Centres, offices of the Public Service Commission and 
elsewhere. 


The Commission’s major task—staffing the Public Service according to merit—is done 
on an occupational basis. This is consistent with the classification system which divides 
the Service into six broad occupational categories which are further divided into groups of 
occupationally similar jobs. For each major occupation or group of occupations there is a 
program of recruitment, selection and placement. Comprehensive manpower planning, 
developed in co-operation with the Treasury Board and employing departments, has been 
introduced for several occupational groups. Continuous recruitment techniques, utilizing 
candidate inventories, have been developed and are utilized when appropriate. 


Appointments are made from within the Service except where the Commission believes 
it is in the best interests of the Service to do otherwise. Appointments from within the 
Service are made either through a formal competition or from an employee inventory. 
“Data stream”, the Commission’s computerized manpower inventory, is the primary 
employee inventory for the Executive, Scientific and Professional, Technical and the 
Administrative and Foreign Service Categories. 


Language-training courses are provided by the Public Service Commission fo meet the Federal Govern- 

ment’s goal of creating a functionally bilingual public service. A sophisticated audio-visual teaching 

method is used, developed after intensive research, which is directed specifically to the needs of the 

Canadian public servant. The operation trains about 9,000 students a year and employs 400 language 
teachers. 
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Appeals.—Under the Act, public servants who are candidates in a competition open 
to all or part of the Service may appeal the selections made as a result of the competition 
to the Public Service Commission. When a promotion is made without competition, those 
who would have been eligible to apply if a competition had been held may appeal. Public 
Servants may also appeal the decision of a Deputy Head to recommend release or demotion 
because of incompetence or incapacity. 


Training and Development.—Consistent with the growing emphasis on managerial 
development and continuing education, the Public Service Commission offers interdepart- 
mental courses in government administration, occupational training and management 
improvement. The Commission acts as the consultant and adviser to Deputy Heads on 
training matters and the training and development facilities of the Commission are available 
to employees to train them for specific occupations or for promotion within the administra- 
tive and managerial ranks. 


Bilingualism.—In making appointments, the Commission ensures that employees are 
qualified in the knowledge and use of the English or French language or both, in order that 
departments may perform their functions effectively and that service can be provided to 
the public. 


Language Testing and Training—The Commission exercises specific responsibilities 
in the areas of language training, research, and the development of selection standards with 
regard to the linguistic requirements of positions and groups of positions within the federal 
Public Service. It must establish the degree of language knowledge or proficiency possessed 
by candidates for positions and establish the method of assessing the language knowledge 
of such candidates. The formulation of appropriate selection standards is to accord with 
the decisions of the individual Deputy Heads with respect to the linguistic requirements of 
positions and groups of positions. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment* 


The current survey of Federal Government employment, introduced in 1952, covers 
all employees of the Government of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor 
General and Lieutenant-Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, 
judges, persons under contract and members of the Canadian Forces, but include Force 
members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two main 
categories: (1) departments and departmental corporations, and (2) agency corporations, 
proprietary corporations and other agencies and corporations. Table 1 combines the two 
groups and Tables 2 to 4 cover employees in the first category; only totals are available for 
employees in the second category, as given on p. 170. 


Departments and Departmental Corporations.—The salaries of employees in 
this category are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. In earlier issues of the Year 
Book, employment data were provided under the categories ‘‘salaried’’, ‘‘prevailing rate’’, 
“Ships’ officers and crews’’, and ‘“‘casuals and others’. Effective Apr. 1, 1969, a system of 
identifying employees by occupational categories was adopted by the Federal Government. 
Definitions of the occupational categories are as follows:— 


(1) Executive Category is composed of occupational groups engaged in the development of govern- 
ment policy, the direction of government programs and related functions in which there is 
a requirement for exceptional ability in utilizing resources or in initiating or modifying 
administrative functions. 


(2 


wa 


Scientific and Professional Category is composed of occupational groups engaged in the applica- 
tion of a comprehensive body of knowledge acquired through university graduation in 
fields specified in group definitions, and of professional groups in which membership in 
Canada is generally controlled by legally established licensing bodies. Some fields 
included within this occupational category are auditing, biological sciences, dentistry, eco- 
nomics, sociology and statistics, engineering and land survey. 


* Prepared in the Governments Division, Financial Statistics Branch, Statistics Canada. 
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(3) Administrative and Foreign Service Category is composed of occupational groups engaged in 
the planning, execution, conduct and control of programs serving the public interest, the 
political and economic relations between Canada and other countries, and the requirements 
of internal management in the Public Service of Canada. 


(4) Technical Category is composed of occupational groups engaged in the conduct of analytical, 
experimental and investigative duties in the natural, physical and social sciences, in the 
preparation, inspection and measurement of biological, chemical and physical substances 
and materials, in the design, construction, inspection, operation and maintenance of com- 
plex equipment, systems and processes, and in the performance of similar technical duties. 


(5) Administrative Support Category is composed of occupational groups engaged in the prepara- 
tion, transcribing, transmitting, systematizing and maintenance of records, reports and 
communications of manual processes, or by operating various machines and equipment, as 
in the direct application of rules and regulations. 


(6) Operational Category is composed of occupational groups engaged in the performance of a 
craft or of unskilled work in the fabrication, maintenance and repair activities, in the opera- 
tion of machines, equipment and vehicles, and in the provision of postal, protective, cor- 
rectional, personal or domestic services. 


(7) Casual and Others Category is composed of all employees in departments and departmental 
corporations of the Government of Canada who are not defined as in executive, scientific 
and professional, administrative and foreign service, technical, administrative support or 
operational categories. 


Because Statistics Canada is precluded from publishing data that might permit the 
identification of individuals, it has been necessary to combine the data for the executive 
category with those for the scientific and professional category and also to combine the 
data relating to employment outside Canada with those for the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 


1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Dee. 31, 1970, 
and Payrolls for the Quarter Ended Dee. 31, 1970 


Departs Other 
Pea 5 Agency Proprie- Agencies 
Item and Province or Territory De t Corpora- tary and Total 
Aue oe tions Corpora- Corpora- 
mental tions tions 
Corporations 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Employees— 
Newfoundland and Labrador............. 4,459 9 5,013 7 9, 488 
Prince Edward Island...............:.... 1,308 _ 786 — 2,094 
NOVAS COLIN Pee ee on th Ree eee 14,762 284 8,784 62 23, 892 
ING We Bruns wiCks. a cl.t Me deee pee nee Oye 108 6, 552 36 14, 453 
NEDO CHIE ee ee: Fey Mee ted ey amit n ts 40, 853 2,056 31,409 380 74,698 
OAbar OMMe A nes Pec rosie bE el rie 106,475 6, 066 33,240 1,490 147,271 
WE hOD a ee oh oe Pe aes ceca ais 11,624 342 12,059 656 24,681 
Saskavchow ales eu. meme cw ener s ate 8,738 2 3,415 111 12,266 
JNU oS) a th kat ee eS, AAO ARON ul Se 14,988 54 6,461 190 21,693 
BrcnishColum bid eae g.c0.8 cee: na 25,514 228 6,524 227 32,493 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
59) (Or DL a ane tay Acinic, MARY Goes, 2G tc eee 6,528 297 9,128 9 15,957 
OAS. KM POV COS 2 nk) so oon Smee tlone sees 243, 006 9,446 123,366 3,168 378, 986 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
MiGtals ss PAyVPOUSs 0.0, tars ee ee eee 466, 943 21,714 276,169 6,447 771,273 


1 Excludes a number of Canadian National Railways employees not separable from other provincial totals. 
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2.—Employees in Departments and Departmental Corporations of the Federal Government, 
by Province and Occupational Category, as at Dec. 31, 1970 


Executive, | Admini- 
Scientific | strative Admini- Gnome Casuals 
Province or Territory and and Technical | strative t fe a and Total 
Pro- Foreign Support Others 
fessional Service 
No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 158 282 764 691 1,702 862 4,459 
Prince Edward Island 62 80 160 170 660 176 Lig 308 
Nova Scotia...........- Pi 618 789 1,358 2,519 7,059 2,419 14,762 
New Brunswick.............. 400 548 837 1,606 3, 284 1,082 7,787 
CHIGDEO mt na dcteaneee siete 2,086 3,617 2,349 7,601 19,192 6,008 40,853 
ONtATIO St ce iaeh hee ease mews 8,695 14,577 7,264 32,178 28,593 15,168 106, 475 
IManibOWa ecm cenitkic stoic ecies 1,001 913 1,072 2,159 4,804 1,675 11,624 
Saskatchewan...........-.65- 647 743 547 1,228 3,502 2,071 8,738 
AT bertiveerecacex cre ciessineye no cree 1,205 yal 1,379 2,376 6,417 2,440 14,988 
British Columbia.......-..... 1,655 1,921 2,170 4,249 10,122 5,397 25,514 
Yukon and or Westy Terri- 
tories and abroad.. . 340 860 378 745 1,149 3,056 6,528 
Canadas wncenc cece 16,867 25,501 18,278 55,522 86,484 40,354 243, 006 


3.—Federal Employees in Metropolitan Areas with Totals for Non-metropolitan Areas, by 
Sex, as at Sept. 30, 1970, and Payrolls for September 1970 


Regular Payrolls, 
Persons Employed as at Sept. 30, 1970 September 1970 
Area 
Male Female Total yee ee Total ae et 
No. No. No. $’000 
Metropolitan Areas— 
Ottawa, Ont.-Hull, Que............... 35, 444 22,147 57,591 24.3 38,176 28.6 
Montreal i Q@uesscosniceeicaseiaisios ea iehien 15,869 5,501 21,370 9.0 10,865 8.1 
EL OFONGOMOD t= eae ctieoecistetsine «ieieises 12,093 4,547 16,640 7.0 8,813 6.6 
Vancouver, Bases wcct.c «c.sissrerereiae coco 6,997 3,012 10,009 AnD 5,541 4.1 
alitax aN Simeniecsic actemieceiio falesoi: 7,665 1,930 9,595 4.1 4,891 3.7 
Witnrii per IMAM A areola tetera ersiccaye olor 4,623 1,941 6,564 2.8 3,558 2.7 
WACUHORIA ISS Cietarectoien mierereersiele S:aoteis oe 4,591 1,221 5,812 2.5 3,205 2.4 
IE damon von 2A Wtaiecacaesqisttersereioisicieroe 3,597 1,808 5,405 203 2,968 2.2 
Onehecs Ques accent hee corte oleate 3,312 837 4,149 Lez 2,159 1.6 
ond onwiOntitiessesins aciooas se celene oes 2,503 1,286 3,789 1.6 1,883 1.4 
Gall gary reAle ate ier Gioccidaieteharcmrances 2,260 1,001 3,261 1.4 1,723 1.3 
Hamilton: Ontses aseaes cic wsletenicerie: 1,455 533 1,988 0.8 1,061 0.8 
Regina Paskse cuisine: canis rore 1,314 549 1,863 0.8 1,001 0.8 
Sitwobniss NG. psc cmmatictiee clemenee 1,562 288 1,850 0.8 982 Onn 
PAIL OnN IN Besece nists «nites 1,242 489 1,781 0.7 876 0.7 
DaskatoonSASk.c. onscreen cc cae nee 1,098 335 1,433 0.6 877 0.7 
Windsor tOn Gre eacsentoinen cde one eee 985 299 1,284 0.5 691 0.5 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont.............. 683 218 901 0.4 495 0.4 
Sudburye Onts. cscs cies costtne ee 185 107 292 0.1 139 0.1 
Non-metropolitan Areas— 
IM Cana da. i erccsicle sictrcletteineeereertoreer 61,502 16,402 77,904 32.8 41,361 31.0 
Outside! Canadas vee oka horse ee 2,166 1,560 3,726 1.6 2,110 1.6 
Ota Marcicidercuceertaae seerretneon 171, 146 66,011 237,157 100.0 133,375 100.0 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Proportion in— . 
Metropolitan’areas), <25.5 0 ices eres ones ss 62.8 72.8 65.6 67.4 
Non-metropolitan areas.............00 37.2 27.2 34.4 32.6 
In'@ana dates se ecemeeiieiein ani: 86.9 24.8 82.8 $1.0 
Outside. Canada, voices cen ecw eae te. 1.8 2.4 1.6 1.6 
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Table 4 presents statistics for departments and departmental corporations on the basis 
of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to provide a means of 
studying the operation of government without the complication that results from differences 
in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. First, it permits 
a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according to the main 
purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to periodic changes that 
alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop a statistical 
series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of time. Sec- 
ondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is possible to 
make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on employment 
and similar expenditures by other levels of government. ‘Thirdly, an analysis of the 
relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be made 
with regard to each function. 


To ensure that individuals are not identifiable, it has been necessary to eliminate from 
this table the sub-functions shown in previous editions of the Year Book. Quarterly data 
on both the functional and departmental bases are available in the Statistics Canada 
publication Federal Government Employment (Cat. No. 72-004). 


Agency Corporations, Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies and 
Corporations.—The following organizations owned by the Federal Government as at 
Dec. 31, 1970 are included under this heading. Their employees at that date numbered 
135,980 and their payrolls for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1970 amounted to $304,330,000. 
A provincial distribution of employees and a summary of the total payroll in each of the 
three groups are given in Table 1. 


Agency Corporations 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
National Battlefields Commission 
National Capital Commission 
National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission 
Royal Canadian Mint 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Dairy Commission 

Canadian Film Development Corporation 
Canadian Livestock Feed Board 
Company of Young Canadians 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 


Proprietary Corporations 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited 
Export Development Corporation 
Farm Credit Corporation 


Air Canada 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Canadian National Railways 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 
Corporation 


Cape Breton Development Corporation 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Eldorado Aviation Limited 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 


Northern Transportation Company 
Limited 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Seaway International Bridge Corporation 
Limited 


Other Agencies and Corporations 


Bank of Canada 

Canada Council 

Canadian Government Elevators 
Canadian Wheat Board 


Industrial Development Bank 
Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property 
National Arts Centre 
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Provincial Government Employment 


Table 5 shows the numbers of persons employed by the various provincial and terri- 
torial governments, with the exception of British Columbia, at the end of December 1970 
and gross payrolls (including retroactive pay, salary adjustments and overtime) for the 
year 1970. The only data available for British Columbia are for employees of institutions 
of higher education; these are included in the body of the table but not in the totals, all of 
which are, of course, exclusive of that province. 

Of the total 1970 provincial and territorial government payrolls of $2,378,989,000 
(excluding British Columbia), departmental services employees received 59.9 p.c., employees 
of institutions of higher education 11.0 p.c., employees of provincial government enterprises 
27.9 p.c. and employees of workmen’s compensation boards 1.2 p.c. 


5.—Provincial Government Employment as at Dec. 31, 1970, and Payrolls for the Year 1970 


Provincial eee Workmen’s 
Province or Territory Departmental] Institutions G ae seer. Compensa- Total 
and Item Services of Higher Batasiees tion 2 
Education P Boards 
Newfoundland— 
sBimployees.s.. rc... 21s esetee INOS 10,119 1,612 1,042 67 12,840 
(GLOSS: DAVTOUS sere acy qn. ook. $ 7000 52,135 10,927 5,814 370 69,246 
Prince Edward Island— 
Bimiploveessr.c tances cu soe ehe No. 2,962 — 81 14 3,057 
Gross payrolls....... PRONG ener $ 7000 13,552 — 333 85 13,970 
Nova Scotia— 
HUTA DOV CGS ine cis otctecit Macleay § witts No. 16,592 — 4,979 87 21,658 
(Grossspayrolls®scme sate ee net $ 7000 71,503 _ 34,035 608 106, 146 
New Brunswick— 
IBimiploy.eesaren ses san sae. aed: oe, NO: 9,649 1,301 2,245 70 13, 265 
Gross payrolls........ ce Sere $ ’000 51,984 9,675 14,938 467 77,064 
Quebec— 
PESTO OY. COM ay fats cnta vies etn. abo pats No. 55,727 — 18,621 1,403 75,751 
Gross*payrolishe. te. <2) sce ee ac $ ’000 354,244 —_ 154,038 8,343 516, 625 
Ontario— 
IM pLOV.CeSs tee eee fe ce No. 75,770 15, 876 30,831 150 124,028 
Gross payrolls seins; fudes . Atle $ ’000 552,790 110, 006 289, 137 12)331 964, 264 
Manitoba— 
Ni plOV. CCS Pumice eee es No. 11,516 5,880 8,169 133 25,698 
ETOSS DA VLOUS cma ee ne $ 000 78,672 32,327 57,087 831 168,917 
Saskatchewan— 
IEIIEAOVEES = 5 ois diva or rage, fe ors 7 No: 11,402 5,403 6, 530 134 23,469 
GYORS payrolush. hic ae ode sc ces $ 7000 75,845 33,411 45,631 925 155,812 
Alberta— 
implores een sca aeeleuiee ann OW 24,178 11,038 9,539 517 45, 267 
CrOnS DAY TOMS eee a rate $ 000 152,354 66, 003 63 , 055 3,621 285, 033 
British Columbia— 
TAD IOVECSe bh a aot Aver tard oad No. aA 8, 5001 ies ~ 8,500! 
Gross PAVTOUS., os. nc cc eon cee $ ’000 ace 51,7261 ae ve 51,726! 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
NI PLOVECS Ole cata wed netes. nee INO: 3,678 — 73 — 3,751 
CSnGSS PAVTOUS. 508... os ose $ 000 21,515 — 397 —_ 21,912 
All Provinces and Territories except 
British Columbia— 
ERMDIOVCES:. serene Aste oe No. 221,593 41,105 82,110 3,976 348, 784 
Gross payrolls................ $ 7000 1,424,594 262,349 664,465 27,581 2,378,989 


1 Omitted from totals; see preceding text. 
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PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS* 


Section 1.—Canada’s International Status 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of the 
Department of External Affairs. From Confederation until 1914, Canada’s position in 
the British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external rela- 
tions were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great Britain. Canada’s 
first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the early 1900s, merely took the form 
of creating improved administrative machinery at home. In 1909, Parliament authorized 
the establishment of a ‘““Department of External Affairs” placing it under the Secretary of 
State, with an Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs to rank as the permanent 
deputy head of the Department. The title of the Department indicated that it was to 
deal with Canada’s relations with other governments within the British Empire as well as 
with foreign powers but its establishment brought no constitutional change. In 1912, the 
Department was placed directly under the Prime Minister who held the additional portfolio 
of Secretary of State for External Affairs and this situation obtained until 1946 when the 
first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs was appointed. 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under-Secretary and six 
clerks. In 1912 an Assistant Under-Secretary was added, and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 
Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had been appointed to 
represent Canada in London (from 1880) and an Agent-General in France (from 1882), 
and Canada, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, was also represented abroad 
by trade commissioners and immigration officials. However, none of these officials had 
diplomatic status. Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the 
British Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial 
Office, with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. Canadian 
interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular authorities and all Cana- 
dian communications to other governments were made through the Governor General. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs and the growth 
of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion of services and representation inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly apparent that Canada’s interests could no longer be 
conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authorities and the Depart- 
ment began to develop into an agency for the direct administration of Canada’s external 
affairs. In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed under its direct 
control. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer was appointed in Geneva to represent 
Canada at various conferences and League of Nations Assemblies and to keep the Canadian 
Government informed of the activities of the League and of the International Labour Office. 
In 1927, a Canadian Minister was appointed to Washington. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department’s development came as a result 
of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926 by which the Governor General 
ceased to represent the British Government and became solely the personal representative 
of the Sovereign. This brought about two changes: as the British Government was now 
without a representative in Canada, it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to repre- 
sent it at Ottawa; and after July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in 
London and from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


In 1928, the former Agent-General in Paris was appointed Minister to France and, 
in 1929, a legation was opened in Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, 
France and Japan opened legations in Ottawa. The expansion of the service was then 
interrupted by the depression of the 1930s and the next steps in the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives with other countries were taken when Belgium sent a Minister to Ottawa in 
1937 and Canada, in 1939, established legations in Belgium and the Netherlands. 


* Prepared (November 1971) by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that Canada have 
closer and more direct contact with other governments of the Commonwealth, with the 
Allied governments and with certain other foreign governments. The day after Canada’s 
separate declaration of war on Sept. 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would send High Commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland, 
and these governments reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High Commissioner 
to Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the defence of Canada. 
In 1942, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed Ministers to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and China. During the War, asingle Canadian Minister was accredited 
to a number of Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo—those of Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia—and Canada 
received Ministers from each of these governments. After the liberation of France, this 
Minister, following a period in Algiers as representative to the French Committee of National 
Liberation, moved to Paris with the rank of Ambassador. 


Another wartime development was the establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin 
America. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
(the Minister to the latter being also accredited in 1942 to Chile) and these countries sent 
their first Ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and Peru 
in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. Canada now has formal diplomatic relations with all 20 
countries in Latin America and, because of developing ties with that area, a separate political 
division devoted to Latin America was set up in the Department in 1960. 


Canada’s external service continued to expand following the War. Embassies were 
opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, High Commissioners were accredited to 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon and subsequently to other countries which became Common- 
wealth members upon independence. In the 1960s, Canada also developed its diplomatic 
relations in the French-speaking world, particularly with the newly independent franco- 
phone States of Africa. Thus, relying on a system of multiple accreditation, Canada now 
has ambassadorial links with all of the 22 francophone African countries. The embassies 
are in Tunis, Algiers, Dakar, Abidjan, Yaounde and Kinshasa. The decision to establish 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See was taken in 1969. On Oct. 13, 1970, Canada 
established diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of China. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada’s responsibilities outside its 
own borders and Canada has been represented on various organs of the UN since its forma- 
tion in San Francisco in 1945. A Permanent Canadian Delegation was established in 
New York in 1948 and a year later a Canadian office was opened in Geneva, the European 
headquarters of the organization. These offices, now called Permanent Missions, have 
since been expanded. Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in 1949 and has been active in the Organization throughout the years 
of its existence. In 1952, on the establishment of a NATO Permanent Council, a Canadian 
Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris (since moved to Brussels) to represent Canada’s 
NATO interest. There is also in Paris a Canadian Permanent Delegation to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to representing Canada 
on these permanent international bodies and their various committees, officials of the 
Department of External Affairs are members of Canadian delegations at many international 
conferences. 


Today, Canada conducts diplomatic, consular and/or trade representation in 121 
independent countries, details of which are contained in Section 2 which follows. Canada’s 
main international activities from January 1970 to the end of March 1971 are reported in 
Section 3 of this Chapter. A brief review of the present functions and organization of the 
Department of External Affairs is given on pp. 142-143; a broader coverage may be found 
in the monthly bulletin Hzternal Affairs which is soon to be known as International Perspec- 
tives (Information Canada, Ottawa, $2 per year) and in the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment (Information Canada, Ottawa). 
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Section 2.—Diplomatic and/or Consular Representation as at 


Aug. 17, 1971 


1.— Canadian Representation Abroad 


Nore.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Aug. 17, 1971 and names of current representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Diplomatic Corps and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published 
occasionally and obtainable from Information Canada, Ottawa. 


Country and Year 


Present Status of 


Address 


Representation Established Representative 

Afvhanistsantas icine sep iicuies 1968s Ambassadors «.,0ce emer eats c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Hotel Shahrazad, Islamabad, 
West Pakistan. Postal address: P.O. Box 
1042, GPO 

AU SOTA th sermon evar as 1965; Ambassador soetansvacere ee c/o Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 225, 
Grand Poste, Algiers 

Argentines scar is ieee oo hee 1941 Ambassadors ane ane eee eae re Brunetta Bldg., Suipacha and Santa Fé. 
Postal address: Casilla de Correo 1598, 
Buenos Aires 

BANISLEAM ben eee gas hehe. Cas 1939 | High Commissioner........... Commonwealth Ave., Canberra A.C.T. 
2600 

SAIS ETIA er ee eee eer tent e 1952a)) -Arnbassadori see seus aoe Dr. Karl Lueger-Ring 10, 1010 Vienna 

Bahamagycs Secrest ceme eo *High Commissioner........... c/o P.O. Box 1500, Kingston 10, Jamaica 

Banbadosenvss eto jee aes 1966 |*High Commissioner........... c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 

BOLE ONE an ee ae hee oe aa aie LOS Os RAIN DasSsad OLe aime ica cranes 35, rue de la Science, 1040 Brussels 

BOliVigitaen seroe ero eases LOGIsSAmibassad onererate ener c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio El Pacifi- 
co-Washington, 7° Piso, Plaza Washing- 
ton, Lima, Peru. Postal address: Casilla 
1212 

BOGS WWE 8 teen es cokes: ae ila 1969 |*High Commissioner........... c/o Canadian Embassy, NBSA Centre, 
Church and Beatrix Sts. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 2181, Pretoria, South Africa 

Brazil se wee tas sorrento raters 104 TR Ambassador eae eeaacars eee Edificio Metropole, Av. Presidente Wilson 
165. Postal address: Caixa Postal 2164- 
ZC-00, Rio de Janeiro 

SF Youd 2201 Gea ad ee (GOnsUl sea ce. aero tee ae Edificio Scarpa, Av. Paulista 1765-9° andar. 

Postal address: Caixa Postal 6034 

PSTD IA oe ee co kate aie 1880 | High Commissioner........... eee House, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1, 
London 

Brmbish) EOndurasy. cise. secs cess *High Commissioner........... c/o P.O. Box 1500, Kingston 10, Jamaica 

AB TINS Rae ee 5c Oe AEE ee 1967.)|*Ammbassad ore: ¥cne acon c/o Canadian Embassy,  Proleterskih 
Brigada 69, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

SULA Me PRR ered Gane dears a aid 1058a RA mbassadors ae piace c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, A.I.A. Building, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. Postal address: P.O. Box 990 

lati aie chan Aaa een cnn eeitod LOGS HSA mM bassadorayn, acest aig 2 cee c/o Canadian Embassy, Edifice Shell, coin 
av. Wangata et boul. du 30-juin. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 8341, Kinshasa, Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo 

OPMENT REO nee ORM rae ne 1962) | Ambassadors... ne oknce he ace. Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Conrad Aden- 
auer. Postal address: P.O. Box 572, 
Yaounde 

Central African Republic... ..1962 |*Ambassador................... c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 


Wey lone ee aie ae oats 1953 
(CLitXG ee Aan ae ORE Seon oni ee 1962 
ATOR econ Mie ee anc tus Mam aaa 1942 
China, People’s Republic of.. .1971 
Wolombiaie aa ee eee 1953 


Congo, People’s Republic of. ..1962 


Congo, Democratic Republic 
OLS eee a ear. nh fee 1962 


High Commissioner........... 


Amma ba scacl OL Aes ieee 


PAT DASSAG OL tne 


Ambassador: sum aieasie aa 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Priso, rue Conrad Adenauer, Yaounde, 
Cameroon. Postal address: P.O. Box 572 

6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 1006, Colombo 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 
Priso, rue Conrad Adenauer, Yaounde, 
Cameroon. Postal address: P.O. Box 572 

Ahumada 11. Postal address: Casilla 427, 
Santiago 

San Li Tun No. 16, Peking, China 

Calle 58, No. 10-42. Postal address: (air 
mail) Apartado Aereo 22031; (surface 
mail) Apartado 696, Bogota 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edifice Shell, 
coin av. Wangata et boul. du 30-juin, 
Kinshasa, Democratic Republic of the 

. Congo. ‘Postal address: P.O. Box 8341 

Edifice Shell, coin av. Wangata et boul. 
du 30-juin, Kinshasa. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 8341 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year Present Status of REG 
Representation Established Representative oe 

GOSURIIRICAT Hececi acetals 1961s Ambassadors san: dase ee Edificio Amalia Avenida 1 y Calle 7. Postal 
address: Apartado Postal 10303, San José 

GUE a Aiea eee ee ne ee 19255 wAIN bassadon eer) -eteeec esti Calle 30 No. 518, Esquina a7a, Miramar. 
Postal address: Gaveta 6125, Havana 

Gr DEUS ee oe eo ek tee oe 1961 |*High Commissioner........... c/o Canadian Embassy, 84 Hahashmonaim 
St., Tel Aviv, Israel 

Czechoslovakia............... 1943u Ambassador, 2) ose sewer Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 

TAN GIMOV Wrens. he lett alt 1962) |*Ambassador). .cacsscedon sie c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/38 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 

Wenmarksevsston: cele aa. 19¢GuiRAMDASsaGor.fos casos hee Princesse Maries Allé 2, 1908 Copenhagen 

Dominican Republic.......... 19540 Am bassadorianack ccc een oar- c/o Canadian Embassy, Avenida La Estan- 


cia No. 10, 16° Piso. Ciudad Comercial 
Tamanaco. Postal address: Apartado del 
Este No. 62302, Caracas, Venezuela 

Rican ong ain: aceite ee on 1961) |*Ambassadory,stc.cl. --n6 ee c/o Canadian Embassy, Calle 58, No. 10-42. 
Postal address: (air mail) Apartado Aereo 
22031; (surface mail) Apartado 696, 
Bogota, Colombia 


lbSabvadort.ee 2. «cess 1962 \|\*Ambassadors..:.,. .,. «aueie aes as c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Amalia, 
Avenida 1 y Calle 7, San José, Costa Rica 
ELGHIOPIa RM o.: Adee ahs HOGG PAI bassAador sunie ccm eeacee tae African Solidarity Insurance Building, Haile 


Selassie 1 Square. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 1130, Addis Ababa 
European Communities (The 
European Economic Com- 
munity, The European Atom- 
ic Energy Community, The 
European Coal and Steel 
Community: Aone. losjarecsente 1960 | Head of Mission............... 35, rue de la Science, 1040 Brussels, Belgium 
ITO PROMI? aes RON Rrorcis ob oalholats *High Commissioner........... c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Commonwealth Ave., Canberra 
A.C.T. 2600, Australia 


Bnlan den aire Ge airane Pose. eikee 1949) RAmbassadora.cicen evenes citer Pohjois Esplanaadikatu 25B, Helsinki 
TENET C oy ea 8 he re LOZS A MA MbAassadOnenscc secs cis 35, avenue Montaigne, Paris VIII 
OFA SAUK Ne eee hee an eee Consul. General ’.......... 0.00... 15 bis, allée de Chartres, 33-Bordeaux. 


Postal address: Canadian Consulate 
General, Bordeaux 


Marsenlons sais Where teats cites GonsuliGeneralea nee Canadian Consulate General, 24 av. du 
Prado, Marseille (6°), Bouches-du-Rhéne 
Gabonins HAWeeee arr soso netie 1OG2M RAI bassadOneeanncaeuicnanett c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 


Priso, rue Conrad Adenauer, Yaounde, 
Cameroon. Postal address: P.O. Box 572 


Cram Dita ace ckros see ee oe 1966 |*High Commissioner........... c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, av. de la Répu- 
blique, Dakar, Senegal. Postal address: 
ive BEYER) 

(CeriManveerer cee ce hen ee 1950 el pAmMbassadors ease eee Friederich-Wilhelm Strasse 18, Bonn 53 

MP vesseldorimsy....n0 Vane elon.aee @onsulkGeneraln.c.05. see 4 Duceseldoxt 1, Koenigsallee 82, Duessel- 
or: 
am Dur gap eres. sc blase oe alevaatiare @onsuliGeéneralan.ce ee eee ee Esplanade 41-47, 2000 Hamburg 36 
SOnLiT fGen een cunio nite ¢Headsobf Mission ces eee eee ae c/o Canadian Embassy, Friederich-Wilhelm 
Strasse 18, Bonn 53 

(Cana tee ge ik et 1957 | High Commissioner........... E 115/3 Independence Avenue. Postal ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 1639, Accra 

(GTeeCe SAE Rts oe A94Se Ambassador yoncs esctce oe ere 31, Avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 138 

TAGOMALS 107 - eE Peer LOO Ls PAI DASSAGOR, fi. ae Halls Gas uate Melchor Ocampo 463-7. Apartado 5364, 
Mexico 5, D.F. 

(GUTS ae on Ree on reed nore LOGZHIPAm bassador.. morn asec oe ae c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, av. de la Répu- 
blique, Dakar, Senegal. Postal address: 
B.P. 3373 

MCI ANA ee Seen, 26,2 eet eRe 1964 | High Commissioner........... High and Church Streets. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 660, Georgetown 

EEA Gare ts, Ps ae SE tte. «gia, 1954; |*#Ambassador .j.2. osc os Calle 30 No. 518, Esquina a7a, Miramar. 
Postal address: Gaveta 6125, Havana 

LEON oa ia es ea Bre 1970n/Am bassad ors scene Canadian Embassy to the Holy See, 7 
Largo Messico, Rome 00198, Italy ; 

EPOMCUTAS esr anal BENS a ks 1961 #Ambassador.......0- ccs... c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Amalia, 


Avenida 1 y Calle 7. Postal address: 
Apartado Postal 10303, San José, Costa 


Rica 
FOND MONS ere isi.)., 00s cee 1946. | ‘Commissionetincccdcien oes coc eos P &O Bidg., 21-23 Des Voeux Road Central. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 126, Victoria 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation A broad—continued 


Country and Year 


Representation Established 


PMinvaryececheeenereecesen 1965 
Iceland Fase aawciowntinlcachoone 1949 
India weer oe eee 1947 
Id Ones mani qerseeltemienie tetera c 1953 
PAM Seca ee ek ee bie ere 1958 
LEYS Inara oe aurqeeneoRcETaeeseon 1961 
MnO lan die aaveurcte/s eis «s aihctsins ters 1940 
Taracl eersnes sa aan gene ice. 1953 
Italy eet eee tees 1947 
IMilsin gee cette een wenre coe 
ivory COadstiancc.<ncaeineceae 1962 
TATIVAICAL . oteetercreiace siaieieloteipinterte 1962 
VADANE eRe eet sae 1929 
Ord any, cease asec te wee 1965 
GEN Aetrieenemeceice ne nie acts ans 1965 
Korea, Republic of........... 1964 
UWA amaniien tees seed emer 1965 
TSROS Reet settee as a 1954 
He banonigne. temuivec ss ace aards 1954 
TFeSOUDO!. sersacientaetesieie siete estes 1968 
LET ON On tcin Gorin a AGS CHAPAIA 1968 
TUXOUD OUL LS atepireteeae es soe 1945 
NaGAgASCansermce sais ne 1967 
Malla visisi ar: atten Goren ae ne 1958 
IMT eee, esctars are opera fh tei ai ses Me 1970 
Mic tates pune neecanree nrcrcorsr a 1964 
Mauritaniacc--ameeree ea tas 1968 
WEAN UIT pono etLaGeameendod | 1970 
MGxICONAt esc einen 1944 
IMIONACOMAG Toe vane eric Tein 1967 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 
MAIMDASSAGOL«ssareeerte alerts c/o Canadian Embassy, Mickiewiczova 6, 
Prague 6, Czechoslovakia 
MA MDASsad OPaatiesciasaes te c/o Canadian Embassy, Oscars Gate 20, 


Oslo 3, Norway 
4 Aurangzeb Road. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 114, New Delhi 11 


High Commissioner........... 


PAM DBSRACODaa a ciceeeciedes eae Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 

IAM bassad Or eveaiant tere eaiaaee Bezrouke House, corner of Takhte Djam- 
chid Avenue and Forsat Street. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1610, Tehran 

PATNDASSAG OR ja ceite cr ereieese ees c/o Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, 
Tehran, Iran 

ATM DASSAC OLS ere ereaia tee tela 10 Clyde Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin 4 

Amb assad Or vionsice c1eeiepsetersrcinlaes 84 Hahashmonaim Street, Tel Aviv 

‘Ambassador ind.coecccuecennes Via G. B. de Rossi 27, 00161 Rome 


Consul General 


Postal address: Via Vittori Pisani 19, 20124 
Milan 

Canadian Embassy, Botreau-Roussel 9, 
Abidjan. Postal address: B.P. 21194 

Dominion Life Bldg., Tobago Road, corner 
Trafalgar Rd. and Knutsford Blvd. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1500, Kingston 10 


IAD DASSAG OD Heeciereress csi ieiensietare Emberey of Canada, Akasaka Post Office, 
okyo 
SAI DaSSAd OFF soil ahead res siolaelee c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 


rue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon. Postal 
address: C.P. 2300 

Industrial Promotion Services Bldg., Kima- 
thi Street. Postal address: P.O. Box 
30481, Nairobi 

c/o Embassy of Canada, Akasaka Post 
Office, Tokyo, Japan 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke House, 
corner of Takhte Djamchid Ave. and For- 
sat St., Tehran, Iran. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1610 

c/o Delegation of Canada to the Interna- 
tional Commission for Supervision and 
Control, 76, route Sisangvone, P.O. Box 
389, Vientiane 

Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau. Postal 
address: C.P. 2300, Beirut 

c/o Canadian Embassy, NBSA Centre, 
Church and Beatrix Sts., Pretoria, South 
Africa. Postal address: P.O. Box 2181 


High Commissioner........... 


WANN bassa Ors; ercaccererdaeentes 


SAINI ASSA COP seettre srera'eie axe stalerave ate 


‘Atrn bassadors ccsate dareniciantiescis c/o Canadian Embassy, 3 rue Didon, Notre- 
Dame de Tunis, Tunisia. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 606 

PAMbASSAC OP ceri Aacereaciencee c/o Canadian Embassy, 35, rue de la Science, 
1040 Brussels, Belgium 

eambassador..us. acoso c/o Canadian Embassy, African Solidarity 


Insurance Bldg., Haile Selassie 1 Square, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1130 

American International Assurance Bldg., 
Ampang Road. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 990, Kuala Lumpur 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, av. de la R& 
publique. Postal address: P.O. Box 3378, 
Dakar, Senegal 

c/o Canadian ’mbassy, Via G. B. de Rossi 
27, 00161 Rome, Italy 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, av. de la Ré- 
publique. Postal address: P.O. Box 3373, 
Dakar, Senegal 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Inde- 
pendence Ave. Postal address: P.O. Box 
1022, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania 


High Commissioner 


SAN DASSAG Or cami eieranteettits 


*High Commissioner 


PAM PASSA OL es els eau tiene 


Pm Dassador eerie ceateie as Melchor Gcampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 
*GonsuliGeneraleis. ennai nities c/o Canadian Consulate General, 24, av. du 
Prado, Marseille (6¢), Bouches-du-Rhéne, 
France 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Go-operation and Develop- 
ment (The Permanent Dele- 


-gation of Canada)........... 1961 
Pakistanes ccccc ccctren ses eee 1950 
Panama... s.<a.4 onoG a0etoos - 1961 
IPATAQUAY scomreee s Sis cteloieic siete © 1962 
Perit een cuss stoves. AR ORES ARO ee 
Pili ppines samy cw eee ecveuic ss. 1949 
IROland Sa cccnee tese celeca econ cs 1943 
PROLGUSAL tes cloves ae. cele te Fe 1952 
BuertomRicOndssscess ce er ecces 1969 
IRGMANI A Asc eee ccisiesees 1968 
WAN Ca Speier ie cists. c< staieceieie sive 1967 
alte MATIN O's. sviectensclertoieres ccs ie 
Senegal s2)ctacete cc ot steteive conte 1962 
DICLIANGCONC ss wanieisshcsirde eee 1961 
SISA DOLE! IAs, cartier etn ts cakes 1966 
SomalmRepublicsaaae.e. cee. 1968 
PSOUD WA TTIGR vere ssare oc aletelaie wosciere 1940 
BS DATIP Shs cies taics ee 1953 
‘SHIGE te ao geR as Se aa an rer 1961 
pire zalan dott nein See ces conics 1970 
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Country and Year Present Status of Add 
Representation Established Representative ES) 
MIGEOCOO Miele tena cra erei sia eree.notets 1962 |*Ambassador.............eee00% c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, 
Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid, Spain. Postal 
address: Apartado 587 
INGDAlMeaRe oe cts 5 sche dockets 1965, |*Ambassador:...0.. «scr oete set c/o Canadian High Commissioner’s Office, 
4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi, India. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 114 
WNWebherlands: sic s/.iee ccs ce cee eie 1939 | Ambassador............++2e+0 5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 
INOWaZORIAN ess Ncsmincecce ess 1940 | High Commissioner........... I.C.I. Building, Molesworth Street, N.I. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 12-049, Welling- 
ton North 
INSCATA DUAR We ols ciciss siesis esis ol OG 1a PAI bassadorcwasjtestee- rele slelat« c/o Canadian Embassy, Hdificio Amalia, 
Avenida 1 y Calle 7. Postal address: Apar- 
tado Postal 10303, San José, Costa Rica 
INGGer mete tee ect eee es ce « 19620|#Ambassadorsesssesces cee see c/o Canadian Embassy, Botreau-Roussel 9, 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast. Postal address: 
B.P. 21194 
INAROLIAS tes cue etes cetisiotes +s 1960 | High Commissioner........... Niger House, Tinubu Street. Postal address: 
North Atlantic Council (Dele- BO Fox So) sacs 
gation of Canada)........... 1952 | Permanent Representative and 
Ambassa@orticen.cces sees 1110 Brussels, Belgium 
INOEWH Yio siiccen ciesire ane tiers 19433)|\#Ambassadorssn sicmerciae ceria Oscars Gate 20, Oslo 3 
Organization for Economic 


Permanent Representative ....| 19, rue de Franqueville, Paris XVIe, France 


High Commissioner............ Hotel Shahrazad, Islamabad, West Pak- 
istan. Postal address: P.O. 1042, GPO, 
Islamabad 
PAT DRSSAC OL dnieeaiaa nsiesetevsrereetn c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Amalia, 
Avenida 1 y Calle 7. Postal address: Apar- 
tado Postal 10303, San José, Costa Rica 
PAM bassadoreeccme coeds c/o Canadian Embassy, Brunetta Bldg., 
Suipacha and Santa Fé, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Postal address: Casilla de 
Correo 1598 
Ambassadors cs sgsc:ccsieieg viceiaee Edificio El Pacifico-Washington, 7° Piso, 
Plaza Washington. Postal address: Casilla 
1212, Lima 
Consul General............006 1414 Roxas Blvd., Manila. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1825 
Amibassador:.scecnscesiece sens Ulica Marek 1/5, Srodmiescie, Warsaw 
Am bassadOrccse tev hem cmecace’ Rua Rosa Araujo 2, Lisbon 2 
Consul and Trade Commis- 
SIONCL Te eee oe ee eae Panam Bldg., Hato Rey, San Juan 00917 
*Ambassadorndesteneine Wleatcece c/o Canadian Embassy, Proleterskih Bri- 
gada 69, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
*Ambassadoraemeeaernivenicsc core c/o Canadian Embassy, Hdifice Shell, coin 
av. Wangata et boul. du 30-juin, Kinshasa, 
Congo. Postal address: P.O. Box 8341 
* Consul idence cesnGraces sales sae c/o Canadian Embassy, Via G. B. de Rossi 
27, 00161 Rome, Italy 
Ambassador scudenciees veiecee 45,avenue de la République. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 3373, Dakar 
*High Commissioner........... c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Niger House, Tinubu Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 851 
High Commissioner........... International Building, 360 Orchard Road. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 845, Singapore 
AA mbassadorscaseinscenciec eee c/o Canadian Embassy, African Solidarity 
Insurance Building, Haile Selassie 1 
Square, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1130 
Anmbassadorseas <n iccmieeien nee NBSA Centre, Church and Beatrix Sts. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 2181, Pretoria 
Am bassadoreassenirie act: Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espatia 2. Postal 
address: Apartado 587, Madrid 
eAmpassa doreseieeieeiciieiea c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Mohamed 


Fahmi el Sayed, Garden City, Cairo, 
U.A.R. Postal address: Kasr el Doubara 
Post Office 

c/o Canadian Embassy, NBSA Centre, 
Church and Beatrix Sts. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 2181, Pretoria, South Africa 


*High Commissgioner........... 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation A broad—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Swiozeriandie sccm tne tfewicisr ste 
Syrian Arab Republic........ 


Tanzania, United Republic of .1962 


(1964) 

aan Gea icici heie et 1961 
CE OS OER ciiterayayey siesta eal 1962 
4 DS) COS Ea Fe neice ee ie cant oO Betere 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 
DINTEET EINES Fearne Aone ie 5 votes 1961 
Miimkeys. eee mere sae ke nie ore 1947 
Uganda 1962 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

{RYey NNO) ULC cern ar Sen oe uae Or 1943 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 


United Nations 
(The Permanent Mission of 
Canada to the United 
Nations)! hrc metas voces 1948 


(The Permanent Mission of 
Canada to the Office of 
the United Nations at 
(Geneva) ie. nissan one 1948 


(Canadian Delegation to the 
Conference of the Eight- 
een- Nation Committee on 
Disarmament)...........1962 


(Permanent Delegation of 
Canada to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scien- 
tifie, and Cultural Organ- 
TZAVION iar os arismnstatorc atte 1960 


@hicagon eee eee ee tees 


os7An zelesie an. citaemetisk oats 
Miimea POlis xrectanise sh ctantan eres 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


AIM DASSAGCOM. saan me rane oe 


ALIN DASSHO OM sacs artes sce 
SAM PASSAGOL separa nak eee 


High Commissioner........... 


FADD DASSAG ORs ertisaannesin needs 


RAIN DASA COP .crei ov ees eee 


*High Commissioner........... 
High Commissioner........... 


AMI DASsAdODea.. sen asain 


AINDASSACOrAne ae ee aa dean ea 
ATT DASSAC OF ae ene 


Permanent Representative and 
(Sm DaSSAd ORM ie tacts seid 


Permanent Representative and 
PAIN DASSACOU ans eam sree aie 


Ambassador and Adviser to the 
Government on Disarmament 


Minister and Permanent Dele- 
PAU. xia cis ak Mateo opto e eee 


@onsull Generalewse. aeoees neces 
Consul and Trade 
SIONEY 5) 27: a c1e eoharetes gear 


Consul Generals. secccsiince tee 
Consul and ‘Trade 
SIODCL Ysera ac helo wane ee 


Consul and Trade 
BIOUCK sean eho meee 


Consul and Trade 
SLONGL S isance Mass iene et 


@onsul General oc cas ccc ees ane 
Consul and Trade 
BLONELES 3 «cass oeereaeeaneeee 


Address 


Kungsgatan 24, Stockholm C. Postal ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 14042, S-104 40 Stock- 
holm 14 

88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon. Postal 
address: C.P. 2300 

Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Independence 
Ave. Postal address: P.O. Box 1022, Dar- 
es-Salaam 

Thai Farmers Bank Bldg., 142 Silom Road, 
Bangkok 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E115/3 Independence Ave., Accra, 
Ghana. Postal address: P.O. Box 1639 

c/o P.O. Box 12-049, Wellington North, New 
Zealand 

72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 

3, rue Didon, Notre-Dame de Tunis. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 606, Tunis R.P. 

Vali Dr. Resit, Cadessi 52, Cankaya, Ankara 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Industrial Promotion Services 
Bldg., Kimathi Street, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Postal address: Box 30481 / 


23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 

6 Sharia Mohamed Fahmi el Sayed, Garden 
City. Postal address: Kasr el Doubara 
Post Office, Cairo 


866 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10017 


10A, avenue de Budé, 1202 Geneva, Switzer- 
land 


10A, avenue de Budé, 1202 Geneva, Switzer- 
land 


1, rue Miollis, Paris X Ve, France 

1746 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 

500 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02116 


Erie County Savings Bank Bldg., 1400 

ye Place, 396 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
201 

310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60604 


Illuminating Bldg., 55 Public Square, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44113 


2100 Adolphus Towers Bldg., 1412 Main St., 
Dallas, Texas 75202 


1920 First Federal Bldg., 1001 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 90014 


15 South Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55402 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


New Orleans 


IN Give MORK Nein one aa ceeitiotee sca cutie 
Philadelphia 


CA DELO i eayotaiatsce cies crealeie i. deidieac 
WppercVoltas «asics nae sed 1962 
UTUPUAY ert Vela ss eecideces 1952 
WONEZUCLE a kde ei siete is ieie'a e oicls 1952 


Viet-Nam (Delegation of Can- 
ada to the International 
Commission for Supervision 


ANd Sontnol))c eves eames 1954 
West Indies (Associated 

SEALOR) Seria eRe eer tentesc ches 1967 
Western SaMoasas«...deeuce utestene 
PRUPOSIA VAD trois 1122.01.08 aiakstaiaies 1943 
Zambia (Republic of)......... 1966 


Present Status of 
Representative 


@onsullt Generals feccacen cece 


@onsul Generali. seers oss So 
Consul and Trade Commis- 
BIONEV EA ie cis Nrcmreicee 


GommMissionerserigae causes ee 


Wommigsionenseepiacea serdar 


Address 


International Trade Mart, Suite 2110, 2 
Canal St., New Orleans, La. 70130 
680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 10019 


Suite 1310, 3 Parkway Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19102 

1 Maritime Plaza, Golden Gateway Center, 
San Francisco, Cal. 94111 

Plaza 600, Sixth and Stewart, 
Wash. 98101 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Botreau-Roussel 9. 
Postal address: B.P. 21194, Abidjan, Ivo- 
ry Coast 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Brunetta Building, 
Suipacha and Santa Fé. Postal address: 
Casilla de Correo 1598, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina 

Avenida La Estancia No. 10, 16° Piso. Ciu- 
dad Comercial Tamanaco. Postal address: 
Apartado del Este 62302, Caracas 


Seattle, 


Camp Vo Tanh. Postal address: P.O. Box 
220, Saigon 


c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 

e/o Canadian High Commission, I.C.I. 

Idg., Molesworth Street, Wellington 
North, New Zealand. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 12-049 

Proleterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 


c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., 
Independence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
zania. Postal address: P.O. Box 1022 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year 


Present Status of 


Address 


Representation Established Representative 

PATE HANISCAN sacs arrsteNaebre ree ators 1970n\eAmbassa dorset we see ae c/o Embassy of Afghanistan, 2341 Wyoming 
an N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 

INES GS CR AOD ROSE SEE SBE 1964 PAM bassad Orcs. creslacielnes. 2s 200 Rideau Terrace, Suites 402-403, Ottawa 

PAT PORUINA ety secs nen hee ae 194 te || Acmbassadory ajo. castieesinescdt 10 Driveway, Ottawa 

PAHS ET ATA erg cea erase SRI 1940 | High Commissioner........... 90 Sparks St., Suite 600, Ottawa 

LNG Sa head Reae Rane re tA 1O52) warn bassad Ora keene eis 445 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

BARD ACLON. 5 18d Wee cele 1967 | High Commissioner........... 151 Slater St., Suite 200, Ottawa 

PS GLOTUINSNNETS ; oo teehee arse te Ge 1937 siArMbassad orgs cm ten ek oats on 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

SOM VAR Men te on. 1961S | PAmibassad Ors a.cnnecceser vas. c/o Embassy of Bolivia, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, U.S.A. 

ES OLSWVADIA, osha, .sare ei Se Wad dios 1968 | High Commissioner.,......... c/o Embassy of the Republic of Botswana, 
1825 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

RS TUT UR May. dr, c AE che 1941 | Ambassador...................| 450 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

_DCHUG Se Caen ee: cae Se 1928 | High Commissioner........... 80 Elgin St., Ottawa 

LES Cg tea ee enn ns ee ae 196SswAinibassadoraec eas: nine Oe 325 StewartSt., Ottawa 

LST et ee ee Ae 195 elAmn bassad Oraeaeaiidee kon astee 116 Albert St., Ottawa 

LINING Ue i tent Renee ee sneer, 1969 | Ambassador.,.................| ¢/o Permanent Mission of Burundi to the 
United Nations, 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, U.S.A. 

PUATRCT OOM 2 vn vis dicisye okiet ee 1962 | Ambassador..................-| 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 


Caribbean Commission (Eastern). . 


Commissioners, ene aie 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


14. Frontenac St., Place Bonaventure, 


Montreal 3, Que. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Central African Republic.......... 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 


c/o Embassy of the Central African Re- 
public, 1618-22nd St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 


Gevlonieornte i saceiocweeess oats 1957 | High Commissioner 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
Chiles Pee Sak sens 1942 | Ambassador.... 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 
China, People’s Republic of........ Ambassador 100 Bronson Ave., Ottawa, P.O. Box 8935, 
New Terminal, Alta Vista 
Golombiaeysctse. ait eeeeee cee LO5SaPAm Dassad Ors snscesurcereiece csicen 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Congo, Democratic Republic 
OR Semen cc clits acres wore wa tes 1965: Ambassadors ccjeasiecnlarciereisis ete 18 Range Rd., Ottawa 
Congo, People’s Republic of...1968 | Ambassador..............+++8- c/o Permanent Mission of the People’s Re- 
public of the Congo (Brazzaville) to the 
United Nations, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, U.S.A. 
GOR UANEU CAstcrrascinesise Serer nes 1963e| #Ambassador-een.ac de cmeciesatcenie c/o Embassy of Costa Rica, 2112 S St. N. 
W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
(OLE ae De ato Oe CE oee 1945°| PAcnbassadorsen.. ose sienwieene es 700 Echo Dr., Ottawa 
CO pElISaeiona etre wee esAen as 1964 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Cyprus, 2211 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Wzechoslovakiaws :<nssmsssiesic 1942, PAmbassadoriee aceemocecsleceae 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 
I AHOME VAs deters 1964. | “Ambassador. sicc0 se scence se c/o Embassy of Dahomey, 2737 Cathedral 
Sakeyorne: Washington, D.C. 20008, 
Penman ke saseesee veer ose 1946 | Ambassador............seee00. 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
Dominican Republic.......... 1954: | PAMDAaSsAd OF so. ceeeaainemncc nee 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 
Ecuador....... Pie rasihsoaa sees 1961) | PAM Dassadonewa.tiacectrneetre 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Pl SalvadOrectoresitaceecte alee 1962))| Ambassadors. ic ..accsslen sven c/o Embassy of El Salvador, 2308 Cali- 
ee St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
MUBNLOD LAI te researc sie bane ee 1968) 2Ambassadon......0-ace oases 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Hil) ieee Pes. A oNtrnt «Pe kiice oe hate High Commissioner........... c/o Fiji Mission to the United Nations, 845 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022, 
U.S.A. 
Min land's scr eae ae ee es 1948 | Ambassador 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
BT AN Ce Shea ide ee ore oainect 1928 | Ambassador. 42 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 
Gabon weenie: aan vc scl wee 1962 | Ambassador c/o Embassy of the Republic of Gabon, 
oe St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 
(GOormanye senghiateien Socal. ADSIGPAIMDASSAGOL: si. vacimacier hecieces 1 Waverley St., Ottawa 
GaN Aaa a ree viesmasia an 1961 | High Commissioner........... 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
(Greece Maine on ateittince onc: 1942 PAM bASSad OD ceases oe creieeiels Chateau Laurier Hotel. Ottawa 
Guatemalan sates esa 196L Am bassadOricaesc s-ielc «asters c/o Embassy of Guatemala, 2220 R St. 
; N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Guinea mepmemencstncik twos: + 1962) PAM DASSAG Or Scam acre craclaecistetes c/o Embassy of the Republic of Guinea, 
2112 Leroy Pl. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 
(GONE Boson n ee ener oacmen 1966 | Acting High Commissioner....} 151 Slater St., Ottawa 
VALU setae cee e nce cas 19540 -Ambassador-ss..scican eee 150 Driveway, Ottawa 
Glaeser. Sitchiontae heaton vine LOGOUI Puo-INUN¢IO)mer nsec er 724 Manor Ave., Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 
EGn duran ieee cerecince er Consul General ooo hte ene ets 1225 St. Mark St., Montreal, Que. 
ALUN GATS eee vise en oh cons 1964 | Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim...| 7 Delaware Ave., Ottawa 
Micelan see eest cceveon hans 1948; :| “Aw bassador'y.wecitaaecsaae coer c/o Embassy of Iceland, 2022 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
U.S.A. 
Dis A Sisraie eee oe ris etcetera 1947 | High Commissioner........... 200 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
INGONESIA «cima Made ome ie 19530 RAmbassadorve;cs comeaieenet 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
PAM ore teins \essns. s/s ears. ajaravooaceronvent 1956s PAM bassadoriea dali aah 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
LTB Clfecarevsiets, siavatetect.aGiolos ate ae siatelakoh 1961 1) Dhird!'Secretary-.c.--2e nee sete c/o Embassy of India-Iraqi Interests 
Section, 1801 P St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, U.S.A. 
Trelandi, accu te tO eae LOS 9n Atm basse dorscsniniriserecaicsvaeete 170 Metcalfe St., ‘Ottawa 
TRV AG Ee oo cts teats ie ates ctnie etd 19538|PAmbassadorsceyeees eeeene ee 45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 
Teal yer o8 orien wile seeee LOA Maal AMD ASSAG ON 50 ioiesetetorsivioys </avoravee 172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
yA COdstasnonscorassoretear 19645 |eAmibassad orniacavrntaneanvesses c/o Embassy of the Ivory Coast Republic, 
2424 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
NAINAL CAMP cits eae ee donee 1962 | High Commissioner........... 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
JADA Sac canon eee 19283\ eA DASSAd OT. cctreneeeenelet 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
Jordans nee seceueccnleiceen oe 1969MPAmbassadorivnc. ccscsmccr eee c/o Embassy of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, 2319 Wyoming Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Korea, Republic of............ 1963) |(PAmmbassador:socen.che meres 151 Slater St., Ottawa 
ISA WALE Siesta cis ctarsteminerasacTbeoee 19655 BA bassadorsenneneeeessoeeeer c/o Embassy of Kuwait, 2940 Tilden St. 
N.W.. Washington, D. C. 20008, U.S.A. 
MSG NAS cer rtetante «manent eo oat Noting Consulemrrcdsaseiees ee 5210 Dalou St., Montreal 29, Que. 
LQ DANON Meare aaaieheeerincon eee 1955 le Am bassad or eemech staeiact eee ete 640 Lyon St., Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—continued 
Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
PUCROLLION eraarete «tio, shs.craieraye"s 6 sisi 1968 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of the Kingdom of Lesotho, 
1601 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 
MGT SODLS ser stated cc oye ay to: o, shaves sie aje/«,4iece Ambassador....6..000 6080000 c/o Embassy of Liberia, 5201-16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011, U.S.A. 
MEI GUAD Ae ee. kage « ivicrdlo neieieis clears © Acting Honorary Consul 
Generali Wai see sees ca een coat: 1 Trillium Terrace, Toronto 18, Ont. 
PAUSED OUNE core Narsyare kisi s af ce 1950 Ambassador. ce. seamen ste Meare c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2210 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 
MDA PES CAT. caicccicrowiasie et sess 1965s |p Ambassadors. jaca aceecenicne s c/o Permanent Mission of the Malagasy 
Republic to the United Nations, 301 E. 
47th St., Suite 2H, New York, N.Y. 
10017, U.S.A. 
Malaysia High Commissioner........... 130 Albert St., Ottawa 
Mali Ambassador scsia.ceit ce cess c/o Embassy of Mali, 2130 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Maltadrrtennc utes sch eden’ 1969 | High Commissioner............ c/o Embassy of Malta, 2017 Connecticut 
Bn N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
Mauritanian: cose c's sesso sa 1968 | Ambassador...............++6 c/o Permanent Mission of the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania to the United Na- 
tions, 8 West 40th St., New York, U.S.A. 
Marini tits serciserefee t Sele eisinies cise co 1970 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Mauritius, 2308 Wyoming 
oR N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
i 8250s Ova ee 1944) | Ambassadors ef.s.00 canes see. 88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 
MONACO aecnnttn cansae kore soe angina Honorary Consul General...... ae la Bourse, Place Victoria, Montreal 
, Que. 
MIGTOCCOMs: ona anwsiaeiee testes 19620|PAmn bassadorn.peseceace cides c/o Embassy of Morocco, 1601-2ist St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 
INepaliemarara sence tens coset. 1906e|# Ambassadors. soc ectea cine c/o Embaasy of Nepal, 2131 Leroy Pl. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Netherlands xc cca ectaenasteneeae 1989 n Ambassador easier ne 275 Slater St., Ottawa 
INew Zealand.) ss. se. ccc cc ast 1942 | High Commissioner........... 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 
INICRT ACTA nes bs he Soe ede th 1TOGSa| RAM bassador-eeeeee ees eee c/o Embassy of Nicaragua, 1627 New Hamp- 
eee N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, 
IND EGe! Ap OpOR oie GomOere Goon ee AM DassAd Oni teiaceiceeieiieee c/o Embassy of Niger, 2204 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
INA SOLID Hoe dayste Aeeieelnweaide alors High Commissioner........... 151 Slater St., Ottawa 
NORWAY: dec eris ative tice es oicecaes Ambassador neve aseenisaeecnn 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
PAkIStannaen h aeetes eee High Commissioner........... 505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 
PANS IID Srey. Sold tactisueceig heh ‘Ambassador.cessacmeneten oes c/o Embassy of Panama, 2601-29th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
PERU Tees Belek ncaa orale Ambassadorccesasesesceesees 539 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 
Philippines Ambassador... ..| 130 Albert St., Ottawa 
Poland Ambassadors, cusncnicoees sees 443 Daly Ave., Ottawa 
Portugal.. Ambassador access oeces citer 645 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 
RVUOMANIS gees ae cece eeinceee Amibassadorssncc cseeitcas ohne 473-475 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 
RUWaAnG aa stmeres cide eects Ambassador ne eeneerees 130 Albert St., Ottawa 
Penegal Westie eae eet Poot ent Ambassadors ene c/o Embassy of the Republic of Senegal, 2112 
Wyoming Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 
PIOITAT CONEY. suerte cheeses ont 1968 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Sierra Leone, 1701-19th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 
SINZADOTE WiNeachicie waaiemeen ar. 1969 | High Commissioner........... c/o Permanent Mission of Singapore to the 
United Nations, 711 Third Ave., New 
York, U.S.A. 
OMAlia weer uence elastase 1968 ,\wAmbassador. ccs. denies vais: c/o Permanent Mission of the Somali Re- 
public to the United Nations, 236 EH. 
46th St., New York, U.S.A. 
MOUDDPAITICH i nive os clei eels 19S8n| AIM bassadormeneretre a ateiecias 15 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 
PR LAE ay Set nen eee 1953 | PAmbassador pec seaseeseeeeoce 124 Springfield Rd., Ottawa 
SHAT ft uaton aceiciags «ote 19663| Am bassador-nen.mescineibioe c/o Permanent Mission of the Sudan to the 
United Nations, 757 Third Ave., New 
York 10017, U.S.A. 
SI PEy AGE Ne nee EAE cio ccs 1968 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of the Kingdom of Swaziland, 
Georgetown Bldg., 2233 Wisconsin Ave. 
N.W., Washington D.C. 20007, U.S.A. 
ShiGie Cie eae OR aeee Caetcrs 1943) \)pAmbassadors. -aeesesnees soir 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
pimbzeriand..\, oc, eae sisal soe. 10465 tAmbassador fee seals acloee 5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa : 
AOL Rae daly aap SMA ia cle idee Aa Aim Dassadorserees eters oes c/o Permanent Mission of the Arab Republic 


to the United Nations, 150 E. 58th &t., 
acca 1500, New York, N.Y. 10022, 
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2.— Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year Present Status of Add 
Representation Established Representative Eze 
High Commissioner........... 124 O’Connor St., Ottawa 
FAN DaASSad Obese eee teenie 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
AMID ESSA Olaesee nist oes ee roe c/o Embassy of the Republic of Togo, 2208 


Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 


Trinidad and Tobago......... 1952 | High Commissioner........... 75 Albert St., Ottawa 

Pan Istaee eee ee eee Be L900 (a PAT DASSAGOD ee cesar aoe 515 O’Connor St., Ottawa 

Turkey ..194 Ambassador......c.<- ; ..| 197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 

Wigandaw seerncer osteo e es 1964 | High Commissioner........... c/o Permanent Mission of Uganda to the 
United Nations, 801 Second Ave., New 
York, U.S.A. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

DUDUGH eee em hee eene 1942:1|sAMbASSAGOF:camsuie sean ee 285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 
ATM DASSAG OL sare ceteeinee eer 454 Laurier Ave. E., Ottawa 

United States of America..... Ambassador...................] 100 Wellington St., Ottawa 

Wipper: Volta ses oe ois, chc 2.2 hese 310% L966" Ambassadors. 2a nein ee c/o Embassy of the Republic of Upper Vol- 
ta, 5500-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

PGI eee ee aera atk FO) AIO DASA COPS acco erereacice ae asa c/o Embassy of Uruguay, 1918 F St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, U.S.A. 

Venezuela sca Manet cece AMHASSAGOL oe en aa see 151 Sparks St., Ottawa 

Yugoslavia... Ambassador...................| 17 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 

VAN UGS GEOR er AA COE CT OO TITS High Commissioner .......... e/o Permanent Mission of the Republic of 
Zambia to the United Nations, 150 E. 
58th St., New York, N.Y. 10022, U.S.A. 


Federal-Provincial Aspects of Canada’s International Relations.—As a result 
of expanding provincial interests abroad and of the Federal Government’s desire to develop 
more effective procedures to deal with them, machinery was established in 1967 within the 
Department of External Affairs to maintain close liaison with the provinces and to facilitate 
their international activities in a manner that would fully meet provincial objectives and 
at the same time be consistent with a unified Canadian foreign policy. 


The Federal Government’s position in this regard was outlined in the White Paper 
Federalism and International Relations, published early in 1968, in which it was emphasized 
that the Government was anxious to ensure that Canada’s foreign relations would serve the 
best interests of all the provinces as well as those of the two major linguistic communities in 
Canada. Federal Government assistance to the provinces in this regard, therefore, is 
provided pursuant to a number of Government policies which include the continued promo- 
tion of national unity through an adequate projection internationally of Canada’s distinct 
bilingual character, the preservation of Canada’s international personality and the desira- 
bility of giving appropriate recognition to legitimate provincial interests beyond provincial 
borders. 

In meeting some of these objectives, Canada participates in a variety of Francophone 
conferences, of particular interest to Quebec, New Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba, where 
the Federal Government arranges and co-ordinates provincial participation of Canadian 
delegations to these conferences. In this connection, considerable attention was focused 
in 1970 on the founding conference, the Agence de coopération culturelle et technique, held 
at Niamey, Niger. At the annual general conference of the Agence, held in Canada in 
October 1971 and attended by over 200 delegates from the Francophone world, Quebec was 
admitted as a participating government to the institutions, activities and programs accord- 
ing to modalities worked out between the Government of Quebec and the Government of 
Canada. 


Provincial participation in other international conferences and in the work of inter- 


national organizations on a wide range of subjects, including human and civil rights, edu- 
cation, health, agriculture, labour and social defence, is assured by the inclusion on Canadian 
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delegations (where possible) of interested provincial officials, and by the canvassing of 
provincial governments (as appropriate) for their views on the positions and attitudes which 
Canada might adopt on these subjects internationally. 


Other aspects of Canada’s international relations that are of particular interest to the 
provinces include the promotion of trade, investment, new industries, immigration, tourism, 
cultural exchanges, environmental questions, science and technology, assistance to develop- 
ing countries and bilateral and multilateral agreements. 


The promotional activities of the provinces have led to an increasing number of pro- 
vincial visitors to foreign countries, and the Federal Government, through the Department 
of External Affairs and Canada’s network of Embassies and High Commissions abroad, has 
provided and continues to provide assistance to provincial premiers, ministers and officials 
in making necessary arrangements and appropriate appointments for their visits abroad. 
The Federal Government also assists in the co-ordination of visits of foreign personalities 
to provincial capitals. 


With respect to Canada’s program of assistance to developing countries, the Federal 
Government actively encourages wider federal-provincial consultation in order to ensure 
that specific aid projects initiated by the provinces are co-ordinated with the activities of 
the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) and with Canada’s aid contribu- 
tion as a whole. 


Concerning the conclusion of treaties, conventions and other formal agreements between 
Canada and other countries, the Federal Government consults with the provinces regarding 
the ratification by Canada of all such agreements touching upon fields of provincial or joint 
federal-provincial jurisdiction. Such consultation is often undertaken before or in the 
negotiating stage of the treaties affecting them and provides the most effective means of har- 
monizing federal and provincial interests. 


rime Minister Trudeau 
isiting Singapore's 
joys Town, a combined 
rphanage and educa- 
ional centre operated 
ince 1938 by the 
irothers of St. Gabriel, 
' Canadian teaching 
der. A grant of 
100,000 from the 
Zanadian International 
Yevelopment Agency 
as helped build a new 
rades_ school with 
pace for 600 boys. 
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Section 3.—International Activities, 1970-71 


Subsection 1.—Canada and the Commonwealth 


Over the years the Commonwealth has evolved significantly in size, shape and outlook 
from the compact and like-minded family of nations of predominantly European stock which 
first constituted the Commonwealth association at the time of the enactment of the Statute 
of Westminster in 1931. With its present membership of 31 sovereign states covering about 
one quarter of the earth’s land surface, representing approximately 850,000,000 people of 
many races, colours, creeds and languages, and including both economically developed and 
developing countries as well as governments committed and uncommitted in the international 
power groupings, the Commonwealth more accurately reflects the world over which it 
spreads so widely. The interests of its members extend to all continents and the variety of 
issues demanding their attention has greatly increased during the decade of the 1960s and 
will undoubtedly continue in the 1970s. 


Commonwealth members listed according to the year (if post-1931, noted in brackets) 
when membership was proclaimed are as follows: Britain; Canada; Australia; New Zealand; 
India (1947); Pakistan (1947); Ceylon (1948); Ghana (1957); Malaya (1957)*; Nigeria 
(1960); Cyprus (1961); Sierra Leone (1961); Tanganyika (1961){; Jamaica (1962); Trinidad 
and Tobago (1962); Uganda (1962); Kenya (1963); Malawi (1964); Malta (1964); Zambia 
(1964); The Gambia (1965); Singapore (1965)*; Guyana (1966); Botswana (1966); Lesotho 
(1966); Barbados (1966); Mauritius (1968); Swaziland (1968); Tonga (1970); Western 
Samoa (1970); and Fiji (1970). Nauru, which became fully independent in 1968, has 
‘special’? membership in the Commonwealth which entitles it to all the advantages of 
membership except attendance at Prime Ministers’ Conferences. Through their associa- 
tion with the United Kingdom, which remains responsible for Foreign Affairs and Defence, 
the six West Indies Associated States (Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, St. Kitts—Nevis— 
Anguilla, St. Lucia and St. Vincent) also have an appropriate relationship with the Com- 
monwealth. 


One important aspect of Canadian foreign policy has been continuing membership in 
the Commonwealth. Canada has supported the extension and development of a vigorous 
and effective Commonwealth capable of exerting a beneficial influence for international 
peace and progress. Commonwealth ties give Canada a special relationship with this group 
of nations which, despite the diversity of their backgrounds, share important common 
ideals and traditions. These ties are characterized in the main by a spirit of co-operation 
developed through consultation and a continuous exchange of views. These exchanges at 
many levels take place not only in Commonwealth capitals but also in other countries as 
well as at the United Nations and in other international gatherings. 


The Commonwealth Secretariat was established by a 1965 decision of Prime Ministers 
and is located in Marlborough House in London. The first Secretary-General of the organ- 
ization is Mr. Arnold Smith, a Canadian whose appointment has been extended for a second 
five-year term. The Secretariat has the responsibility of organizing and servicing official 
Commonwealth conferences; it facilitates the exchange of information between member 
countries and generally stands at the service of all Commonwealth governments as a visible 
symbol of the spirit of co-operation which animates the Commonwealth. Canada’s contri- 
bution to the 1970-71 budget of the Secretariat was $280,155, representing 18.8 p.c. of 
the total. 


The single most important conference organized by the Secretariat is that of the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government; the latest was held in Singapore in January 1971. 


* When Singapore, Sarawak and Sabah joined the Federation in September 1963, Malaya became Malaysia; 
Singapore separated from Malaysia in August 1965 to become an independent republic. 


+ In early 1964, Tanganyika and Zanzibar joined to form the United Republic of Tanzania. 
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Meetings arranged by the Secretariat in 1970-71 included the Fifth Commonwealth Educa- 
tion Conference held in Australia in February 1971, the annual meeting of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers and Senior Finance Officials in Cyprus in September 1970, and a number 
of special or regional meetings including the Caribbean Regional Seminar on Youth held in 
Trinidad and Tobago in August 1970. Immediately prior to the 1970 World Health Assem- 
bly Meeting held in Geneva, Commonwealth representatives in attendance met to discuss 
plans for the Commonwealth Medical Conference to be held in Mauritius in November 1971. 


Commonwealth developing countries continued to receive considerable amounts of 
Canadian assistance. Canada’s total allocated contribution under the Colombo Plan from 
its inception in 1951 to March 1971 was approximately $1,371,000,000 (see pp. 199-200). 
Canadian allocations to Commonwealth countries in Africa through SCAAP amounted to 
more than $179,000,000 for the period from 1960 to March 1971, and approximately 
$128,000,000 was allocated to Commonwealth Caribbean countries from 1958 to March 1971. 


Canada is an active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan which has been administered in this country by the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada since 1969. Canada also supports the training and provision of teachers 
for service in Commonwealth countries and assists in plans for co-operation in technical 
education. 


Subsection 2.—Francophonie 


Heir to the great traditions of the French language and culture, Canada contributes 
fully to the establishment of special links between francophone countries. Its bilateral 
relations with France have developed greatly in recent years through political consulta- 
tions, parliamentary visits, cultural and scientific exchanges, increased trade, officer ex- 
changes, defence production co-operation, and the like. Links with other French-speaking 
countries have also been strengthened by the establishment of diplomatic missions and 
developing exchanges in a number of fields. A growing proportion of Canadian economic 
aid has been directed to francophone countries in Africa. Canada has played an active 
role in developing multilateral co-operation between French-speaking countries, a policy 
based on the recognition of the value to Canada of its ties with a multi-racial community 
of some 30 countries with 150,000,000 inhabitants, linked together by French culture. 
In keeping with this policy, Canada is a founding member of the Agence de coopération 
culturelle et technique which came into being as a result of the conference of the wholly 
or partly French-speaking states of the world held at Niamey, capital of the Republic 
of Niger, in March 1970. Canada is also a member of the Conference of Education 
Ministers of the Francophone States of Africa and Madagascar. Likewise, Canada is 
a founding member of the Conference of the Youth and Sports Ministers of Francophone 
Africa and Madagascar which came into being in Paris in December 1969. Canadian 
participation is on the basis of full federal co-operation with the provinces interested in 
these organizations. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the United Nations 


Firm support for the United Nations is an essential element of Canadian foreign policy. 
Canada has contributed over the years to the efforts of the organization to keep the peace in 
various parts of the world, including the Middle East, Kashmir, the Congo, West Irian and 
Cyprus. In the 1956 Middle East crisis, Canada played a significant role in the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Emergency Force and participated in the Force until its with- 
drawal in 1967. In 1960, Canada responded to a UN request for support of its operations 
in the Congo by supplying military and civilian specialists and by pledging political and 
financial support. In 1962, Canada provided aircraft, pilots and maintenance crews to 
assist the United Nations Temporary Executive Authority (UNTEA) in the exercise of its 
peacekeeping functions in West Irian. Canada maintains a large contingent in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) to assist the UN to prevent open fighting between the Greek and Turkish 
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communities. Canada has consistently advocated the strengthening of the peace-keeping 
capacity of the UN by means of advance planning at UN headquarters and advance cost- 
sharing arrangements and has taken steps to improve the readiness of its own forces and 
urged that others be invited to do the same. Despite slow progress and occasional setbacks, 
Canada continues to believe that the UN has an important role to play in the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


Canada also participates directly in the work of the UN through its membership in 
various UN bodies including all of the 13 specialized agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), with headquarters 
in Montreal, is the only specialized agency of the UN with headquarters in Canada. 


While not at present a member of the Economic and Social Council, Canada does hold 
membership on many of its most important sub-bodies, including the Economic Commission 
for Latin America, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Commission for Social Develop- 
ment, the Commission on the Status of Women, the Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities of the Commission of Human Rights (a Cana- 
dian is a member in his personal capacity), the Advisory Committee on Application of 
Science and Technology to Development (ACAST), and the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 


Canada serves on the Governing Council of the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) and on the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF); is a member of the Trade and Development Board of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD); is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (since the 
Second World War, Canada has received approximately 350,000 refugees from overseas); 
and is a member of two of UNCTAD’s four main committees—the Committee on Manu- 
factures and the Committee on Invisibles and Financing Relating to Trade. 


Canada belongs to 18 subsidiary or ad hoc bodies of the General Assembly, including 
the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, the Disarmament Commission, the 
Special Committee on Peacekeeping Operations and the United Nations Scientific Commit- 
tee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, the Board of Auditors, the United Nations Scientific 
Advisory Committee, the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament, the Special 
Committee on the Rationalization of the Procedures and Organization of the General 
Assembly, and the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of the Sea-Bed and Ocean Floor beyond 
the limits of National Jurisdiction. Canada is also a member of the Preparatory Committee 
for the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment which will be held in 
Stockholm in the fall of 1972. Canada maintains Permanent Missions at both UN head- 
quarters in New York and at the European Office of the organization in Geneva. 


Canada pays 3.08 p.c. of the organization’s regular budget, and is the eighth largest 
contributor. In the UN financial year 1971, Canada’s share of the net expenditures of 
about $160,000,000 was approximately $4,900,000. The cost to Canada of maintaining its 
contingent in Cyprus was about $1,800,000 in 1970-71. In addition, Canada makes volun- 
tary contributions to special UN programs such as the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP), the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
in the Middle East (UNRWA) and the World Food Programme (WFP). 


Canada’s total assessment and contributions to the UN, its specialized agencies and 
related bodies totalled approximately $510,000,000 during the period 1945-71 and about 
$50,000,000 in 1970-71. The Canadian subscription to the World Bank now totals 
$856,000,000 or 3.43 p.c. of the total. The International Development Association, which 
is an affiliate of the World Bank, has received from Canada interest-free contributions or 
pledges which, since its inception, amount to $167,000,000, including a recent replenishment 
of $36,000,000. The International Finance Corporation, also a member of the World Bank 
group, has a total paid-in capital of about $107,000,000 out of which the Canadian subscrip- 
tion amounts to $3,600,000. 
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Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—In 1970-71, Canada’s 
contributions to the United Nations system were as follows:— 


Percentage 
Assessment 
or Voluntary Contribution 
Agency Contribution (V) (Cdn. $) 
United Nations— 
Reralartsn diet, Gecc wayne tae er ete eta iie athe wie aes 3.08 4,891,000 
Special Accounts— 
HorcenimC@ ypros CUING LCi) echt een eee ee Vv 1,200, 0001 
Congo Civilanshundssaee: wee eee eee ae eee V 250, 0002 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA)— 
LNT Dsante Sanean pen ian oth SRE one ei Ge Am Vv 650,000 
BR OOG FATE Jo tetaeed Soke a od eet eR eh eee V 790, 000 
World Food Programme— 
(GET, aap Gaas atm anne oat ain Genera: Leon. ome Vv 4,031,000 
Commod ibiesent teat ee as ee ee Vv 12,500,000 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(URNG GIR) aces ee cee oro evah ot ran hace ene Vv 400,000 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP).... V 15 ,267 ,000 
@hildrenteiWund (UNL CHE) srymteaee es cieior<tepeters Vv 1,200,000 
Institute for Training and Research (UNITAR)....... V 60 ,000 
UN Educeationaland Training Programme for Southern 
iN Ug (C2 WARNS © oe ROS OG ea Tee Lie Cee ee V 26,750 
Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA).............. V 1,015,000 
Specialized Agencies and the IAKA— 
International Labour Organization (ILO)................... 3.36 1,072,000 
Food and Agricultural Organization (FAQO)................. 3.80 1,226,000 
World Health Organization (WHO)... 2002. .c000 ees cece 22 2,813,000 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
izationt(UIN ESCO) eae der tae Bh eee 2.91 1,174,000 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO)......... 3.65 259, 000 
Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(EMG Ok Sea tees pee Pari ey ee, La tee, ea PROP 1.36 18,000 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU)............. 3.79 245,000 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO)................ 2.62 87,000 
Wniversalseostal Union (U.P Unseen. aecaee oe eas bere 2.64 57,000 
International Development Association (IDA)............. Vv 34,574,000 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(LH E8 SH Bee ace Se hs Sete A 0, Sea wot ane td Rae de Vv 
International Finance Corporation (IFC)................--. — = 
International Monetary Fund (IMF)....................... V 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA)— 
GRAS EH Ol BCG RRS) Hee cn ee A ee 1 atin a ee Sa Beton ae oe Dale 351,000 
Operational Budzebare se: ease ne tate wee Vv 57,000 
Related Organizations— 
International Committee of the Red Cross................. V 20,000 
United Nations Association in Canada...................-. V 27,000 


1 Estimated, This figure from April 1970 to March 1971 represents the cost to Canada of maintaining its con- 
ingent in Cyprus after reimbursement for certain expenses by the United Nations: it does not include salaries and 
similar costs that Canada would have had to pay if the personnel had remained in Canada. 2 This allocation 
to the Fund is a payment, not a disbursement. 


Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the 13 specialized agencies 
of the UN, and also of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), an autonomous 
international organizations under the aegis of the UN. These agencies are invested with 
wide international responsibilities established by intergovernmental agreement, and 
act in relationship with the UN to assist in carrying out the terms of the Charter. Co- 
ordination of activities of the agencies is promoted by the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination established by the Economic and Social Council. This Committee 
is composed of the Secretary General of the UN, the executive heads of the specialized 
agencies, the Director General of the JAHA and other high officials of the UN. It con- 
siders common administrative questions, inter-agency program co-ordination and projects 
or problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several agencies. 


International Labour Organization.—The International Labour Organization (ILO) 
was originally established with the League of Nations in 1919 and became a specialized 
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agency of the UN in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from 121 (1970) member states in an attempt to promote social justice by 
improving living and working conditions in all parts of the world. The ILO is responsible 
for a number of technical programs financed by the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme, as well as training programs under its regular budget. It holds numerous meetings 
during the year as well as a conference in Geneva each June. 


Food and Agriculture Organization.—The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
celebrated its 25th anniversary in 1970. The First Conference was held in 1945 in Quebec. 
It is one of the largest of the specialized agencies, now having 125 members. Among its 
objectives are the raising of levels of nutrition and living standards of its members, the 
improvement in the techniques of production and distribution of food and agricultural, 
fishery and forestry products as well as the improvement of the condition of rural popula- 
tions. To this end, the FAO Secretariat provides services of common benefit to its member 
countries such as the provision of expert advice, the collection and publication of agricultural 
and fisheries statistics, the organization of international conferences and meetings of experts 
concerned with agricultural, forestry and fisheries problems. 


The FAO Council meets twice a year to give direction and policy guidance to the Secre- 
tariat; the FAO Conference meets every other year. Its 16th meeting was held in November 
1971 at Rome. FAO headquarters are in Rome and regional offices are located in Washing- 
ton, Bangkok, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago and Cairo. Canada participates actively in FAO 
functions and is a member of the Council, the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), 
the Consultative Sub-committee on Surplus Disposals, the FAO Group on Grains, the North 
American Forestry Commission, the Commission on Fisheries and other FAO bodies. 


The World Food Programme first began operations on a three-year experimental basis 
at the beginning of 1963 under the joint auspices of the FAO and the UN. At the end of 
1965, it was decided that the progress achieved warranted its establishment on a regular 
and continuing basis for as long as multilateral aid was found to be possible and desirable. 
One of its aims is to provide food aid on a multilateral basis for emergency relief and to 
promote economic and social development, including the feeding of children. At a UN- 
FAO Pledging Conference in New York in January 1970, $215,600,000 was pledged toward 
a two-year program (1971-72). Canada with a pledge of $30,000,000 is the second largest 
supporter of the Programme. In 1971, the Intergovernmental Committee (IGC) of the 
WFP approved a target of $340,000,000 for the next biennium. 


World Health Organization.—The World Health Organization (WHO) came into being 
in 1948 and is also one of the largest of the specialized agencies of the UN, having a total 
membership of 131 including three associate members. Functioning through the World 
Health Assembly, the Executive Board, the Secretariat and six Regional Committees, 
WHO acts as a directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. 
The objective of the Organization, as set out in its constitution, is “the attainment by all 
peoples of the highest possible level of health’. In order to pursue this goal, the WHO, 
with headquarters in Geneva, provides advisory and technical services to help countries 
develop and improve their national health services. The 24th World Health Assembly 
was held in Geneva in May 1971. In order to bring into public focus the health problems 
with which the Organization is attempting to deal, the Assembly has proposed the celebra- 
tion of a World Health Day in 1972. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization—The UNESCO was 
established in 1946 ‘“‘to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among 
the nations through education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for 
justice, for the rule of law, for fee rights and fundamental freedoms”’. Its headquarters 
is in Paris and total membership is 126 states. 


The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the General Conference which 
is the policy-making body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. Representatives 
from member states make up the General Conference which meets every two years to con- 
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sider applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the program and approve 
the budget for the ensuing two-year period. There is a Canadian member of the Executive 
Board who will serve on that body until his term expires in 1974. The 16th Session of the 
General Conference, held in Paris in October and November 1970, approved a budget of 
$89,898,560 (U.S.) for 1971-72, giving priority to the educational needs of the developing 
countries and to science activities, particularly of the application of science to development; 
the Canadian assessment rate is 2.91. Further information about the Organization may 
be obtained from the Canadian Commission for UNESCO, Ottawa. 


International Civil Aviation Organization —The ICAO, with headquarters in Montreal, 
was established in 1947 to promote the safe, orderly and economic development of inter- 
national civil aviation. It has a membership of 121 (1971). ICAO operations are con- 
ducted through its Assembly, Council, committees and Secretariat. Canada has been a 
member of the 27-nation Council, the governing body of ICAO, since its inception. 


International Telecommunication Union.—Canada is a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), which traces its origin to the International Telegraph 
Convention of 1865 and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The 
ITU is concerned with the maintenance of international co-operation for the improvement 
and use of telecommunications of all kinds for the benefit of the general public. It has 
129 member countries. The International Telecommunication Convention which was 
adopted by the Plenipotentiary Conference of the Union at Montreux, Switzerland, in 
1965 came into force on Jan. 1, 1967. Canada is represented on the 29-member Administra- 
tive Council, the executive organ of the ITU. 


World Meteorological Organization.—Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), a specialized agency of the UN since 1951 but developed from the 
International Meteorological Organization founded in 1878. The membership in 1970 
was 133. One of the major programs of the WMO is the ‘‘World Weather Watch” for the 
development of an improved world-wide meteorological system and environment. Canada 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the Organization. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization—The Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) was established in 1959 to promote inter- 
national co-operation on technical shipping problems and the adoption of the highest 
standards of safety and navigation; its membership in 1971 was 73. IMCO exercises 
bureau functions for International Conventions on Safety of Life at Sea, Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil and Facilitation of International Maritime Traffic. At the 
7th Assembly in 1971, Canada was elected to the Council of IMCO for a two-year term and 
continues to hold a seat on the Maritime Safety Committee. 


Universal Postal Union.—The Universal Postal Union (UPU) is one of the oldest and 
largest of the specialized agencies, having been founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal 
aim of improving postal services throughout the world and promoting international colla- 
boration; membership in 1970 was 143. The Universal Postal Congress is the supreme 
authority of the UPU and normally meets every five years to review the Universal Postal 
Convention and its subsidiary instruments. In the interim, UPU activities are carried 
on by an executive council, a consultative committee on postal studies, and an international 
bureau. The 16th Congress was held in Tokyo in 1969. 


International Monetary Fund.—The IMF, established by the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference in 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery for international con- 
sultation and collaboration on monetary, payment and exchange problems, including the 
promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange restrictions, the establishment 
of a multilateral system of current payments and the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade. Also, member countries under certain conditions may draw on the 
regular resources of the Fund, which now amount to some $30,000,000,000 (of which the 
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equivalent of about $4,500,000,000 is in gold) or on the supplementary resources of 
$6,000,000,000 made available in 1962 under the General Arrangements to Borrow, which 
have since been extended to October 1975. Canada’s present subscription and quota in 
the IMF is $1,100,000,000 (U.S.), of which 25 p.c. is payable in gold and the remainder in 
Canadian currency. 


On Jan. 1, 1970, the first allocation of SDRs to the 104 countries participating in the 
Special Drawing Account took place. The 3,414,000,000 units of this new fiduciary reserve 
asset involved in this allocation represented the first instalment of a total of 9,500,000,000 
SDRs to be created during the first three-year basic period ending Dec. 31, 1972. Con- 
siderable use was made of this new asset during 1970. Total transactions amounted to 
672,000,000 units, with the General Account of the IMF acquiring about 290,000,000 units 
and participating countries the remainder. Among the latter, Canada accounted for almost 
58,000,000 units, raising its total SDR holdings to a level 46 p.c. in excess of the 124,000,000 
units allocated to Canada on Jan. 1, 1970. This was one of the highest percentage increases 
in SDR holdings during 1970 by any participating country. The Fund has 111 members. 
Canada has been represented on the Fund’s Executive Board since its inception. 


World Bank Growp.—The World Bank Group, consisting of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development or World Bank, the International Finance Corpora- 
tion and the International Development Association, is by far the largest of the multilateral 
aid-giving institutions. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development or World Bank, like the 
International Monetary Fund, originated in the Bretton Woods Conference of 1944. Its 
early loans were made to assist in the postwar reconstruction of Hurope but it has played 
an increasingly important role in the provision of financial assistance and economic advice 
to the less-developed countries. 


By June 30, 1971, the Bank had made 783 loans totalling $16,068,000,000 (U.S.). The 
resources available to the Bank for use in its lending operations are: (1) that portion of its 
subscribed capital which is paid in by governments and freely usable ($2,384,431,000); 
(2) its retained income from operations ($1,444,155,000); and (3) the funds it is able to 
raise by the sale of bonds to central banks and government agencies and on private capital 
markets. The World Bank’s policy is to keep its lending rates as low as is compatible with 
the maintenance of its ability to borrow. The current lending rates are 7 p.c. and 7] p.c. 
Maturity periods on loans usually range between 15 and 25 years. The level of the Bank’s 
lending in the year ended June 30, 1971 was $1,896,000,000. The greater part of the Bank’s 
lending has financed so-called infrastructure projects which provide the framework support- 
ing the rest of a country’s economy but which generally do not attract private investors. 
About one third of the total loans has financed the development of electric power plants 
and transmission lines; another third has financed railways, roads and ports; and most of the 
remainder has been divided between industry and agriculture. In recent years, however, 
the Bank has been making loans for education and placing increasing emphasis on agriculture. 


Canada’s subscription to the World Bank is $792,000,000 (U.S.) out of a total for all 
countries of $23,871,000,000. Only 10 p.c. of each subscription is paid in, however, with 
the balance remaining as a guarantee against which the Bank is able to sell its own bonds in 
world capital markets. By selling such bonds and by selling loans from its portfolio to 
other investors, the World Bank augments its capital. As of June 30, 1971, the Bank had 
outstanding borrowings of $5,424,162,000 (U.S.), mostly in the form of U.S. dollar bonds 
but also including issues denominated in Canadian dollars, Belgian franes, Deutsche marks, 
Italian lire, Netherlands guilders, British pounds sterling, Swedish kronor and Swiss francs. 
In all, the Bank has offered seven bond issues totalling $135,000,000 (Cdn.) in the Canadian 
market. Maturities on these bonds ranged from one to 25 year’s and the interest rate from 

#p.C. tO. 1. pc. 


The International Finance Corporation (IFC) was established in 1956 as an affiliate 
of the IBRD to assist less-developed member countries to promote the growth of the private 
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sector of their economies. IFC’s principal objectives are to provide risk capital for pro- 
ductive private enterprises, in association with private investors and management; to 
encourage the development of local capital markets; and to stimulate the international flow 
of private capital. IFC makes investments in the form of share subscriptions and long- 
term loans, carries out standby and underwriting arrangements, and provides financial 
and technical assistance to privately controlled development finance companies. Of IFC’s 
total subseribed capital of $107,009,000 (U.S.), Canada provided $3,600,000 (U.S.). In 
addition to its subscribed capital, IFC is able to finance its activities through loans from 
its parent institution, the World Bank. Total investments and underwriting commitments 
by IFC to June 1969 amounted to $364,700,000 (U.S.). Commitments made during tne 
year ended in June 1969 were $92,900,000. 


The International Development Association (IDA), also an affiliate of the IBRD, was 
established in 1960 to meet the situation of a growing number of less-developed countries 
whose need for, and ability to make use of, outside capital is greater than their ability to 
service conventional loans. Consequently, the terms of IDA development credits are 
designed to impose far less burden on the balance of payments of borrowing countries than 
conventional loans. Credits extended to June 1971 have each been for a term of 50 years, 
bearing no interest but with a service charge of 7 of 1 p.c. per annum. IDA secures its 
resources from governments in the form of interest-free subscriptions and contributions and, 
to a smaller extent, from a portion of World Bank profits. As of June 30, 1971, resources 
made available to the Association totalled approximately $3,015,000,000 (U.S.), of which 
Canada contributed $154,530,000 (U.S.). Credits extended by the Association totalled 
about $3,340,000,000 (U.S.). 


International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the 
UN. The Agency has been empowered by the UN to seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the world in a 
variety of ways. As of August 1971, membership consisted of 102 states. Because 
Canada has been designated as one of the members most advanced in nuclear technology, 
including the production of source materials, a Canadian representative has served on the 
IAEA Board of Governors since the inception of the Agency. Canada is the only non- 
nuclear weapon state to occupy a permanent seat on the Board of Governors. 


Conferences and symposia, the dissemination of information and the provision of 
technical assistance are among the methods that the Agency adopts to carry out its func- 
tions. With the rapid expansion in the use of nuclear power, many of the Agency’s activi- 
ties are devoted to this field as well as to the use of isotopes in agriculture and medicine. 
Another significant role of the [AEA relates to the development and application of safe- 
guards to ensure that nuclear materials supplied for peaceful purposes are not diverted to 
military uses. Under the Treaty for the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT), 
each non-nuclear weapon state which has adhered to the Treaty is bound to conclude an 
agreement with the IAEA before Mar. 5, 1972, providing for safeguards on its entire nuclear 
program. Agency inspectors are expected to be carrying out safeguards inspections in 
Canada in 1972 as well as in more than 60 other countries. 


International Law Commission.—By Article 13(1) of the Charter of the United 
Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. In order to implement and to assist 
in this function, the International Law Commission was created by a General Assembly 
resolution dated Nov. 21, 1947. It is composed of 25 members who are elected in their 
individual capacity. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent the main 
forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. As of Dec. 31, 1971, the 25 
countries whose nationals formed the International Law Commission were: Afghanistan, 
Algeria, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, India, Iraq, 
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Israel, Italy, Japan, Madagascar, Mexico, the Netherlands, Nigeria, Senegal, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and Yugoslavia. Canada’s term expired in 1968. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 


“No single international activity . . . rates higher priority in the opinion of this Govern- 
ment than the pursuit of effective arms control and arms limitation agreements.’’ These 
words, spoken by the Prime Minister of Canada in October 1969 during the Throne Speech 
Debate, clearly indicate the importance that is placed by the Canadian Government on 
working for a safer world through arms control and disarmament. Canada is an active 
member of the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament (CCD), the 26-nation United 
Nations negotiating body that meets in Geneva as successor to the Highteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee (HNDC). This Committee, of which the United States and the 
Soviet Union are co-chairmen, represents in microcosm the world-wide concern to stop the 
arms race. The CCD currently has before it the task of seeking agreements in such im- 
portant areas of arms control as a comprehensive prohibition of nuclear weapons testing 
to include underground tests, and banning by international agreements of the research, 
development and production of chemical biological (bacteriological) weapons. 


Subsection 5.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


During 1970, NATO continued its efforts to promote arms control and disarmament 
measures in Europe, and progress towards East-West political solutions. The defence 
problems of the Alliance were subjected to a searching review and NATO’s newly initiated 
activities in the field of the environment were developed further. 


At the meeting held at Rome on May 26 and 27, Ministers of the North Atlantic 
Alliance discussed means of promoting further improvement in East-West relations. One 
possibility was the idea of a large conference or series of conferences on European security 
and co-operation, as proposed by the Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries. 
Canada took the position that a conference at the right time and in the right circumstances 
would be most useful but that progress in individual East-West talks would be a good 
yardstick for determining when the time had come for multilateral discussions. Canada 
also urged the Alliance to make a clear and forthright offer to explore with the members 
of the Warsaw Pact how to start negotiations on balanced force reductions in Central 
Europe, including suggested guidelines for the reductions. 


In both respects, the outcome of the Rome meeting was very satisfactory to Canada. 
The meeting agreed that the allied governments would be willing to enter into multilateral 
discussions to explore the possibility of a conference insofar as progress was recorded as a 
result of ongoing discussions, in particular on Germany and Berlin. On balanced force 
reductions, NATO’s declaration explicitly invited interested states to hold exploratory 
talks, and suggested four specific considerations which the allies would put forward in such 
talks. 


In October, Canada was the host at a two-day meeting of NATO’s eight-member 
Nuclear Planning Group, held in Ottawa. Defence Ministers attending this meeting dis- 
cussed the balance of strategic forces, refined the political guidelines for the initial defensive 
tactical use of nuclear weapons which they had adopted in 1969, and also agreed on political 
guidelines to cover the possible use of atomic demolition munitions in defence of the NATO 
area. 


At a meeting of NATO Foreign and Defence Ministers held in Brussels in December, 
the member governments, with Canada’s support, confirmed their readiness to hold multi- 
lateral talks on the holding of a conference on European security and co-operation, as soon 
as talks on Berlin had reached a satisfactory conclusion and insofar as other ongoing talks 
were proceeding satisfactorily. In addition, they renewed their invitation to hold explora- 
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tory talks on balanced force reductions in Central Europe, and indicated a readiness to 
examine different aspects of the question, including the idea of reductions in foreign forces 
which had been publicly advanced by Warsaw Pact countries during the summer. 


Ministers at Brussels endorsed a recommendation that allied governments should 
achieve, by 1975 if possible, the elimination of international discharges of oil into the sea. 
This and other accomplishments of NATO’s newly established Committee on the Challenges 
of Modern Society (CCMS) were welcomed as evidence that the allies were effectively 
combining their resources to stimulate action on environmental problems. Canada under- 
took during the year to lead an international study under CCMS auspices, in conjunction 
with France, Belgium and the United States, on inland water pollution, and also agreed to 
assist in an equivalent study on coastal water pollution. 


At the Brussels meeting, Defence Ministers of the Alliance approved the conclusions 
of a comprehensive study of the defence problems which NATO will face in the 1970s. 
They underlined the special military and political role of North American forces in Europe, 
and welcomed the decision of European member nations to make an increased effort to 
strengthen the Alliance’s defence capability. 


Canadian Contribution to NATO.—During 1970, Canada implemented its decision, 
announced in 1969, to conduct a planned and phased reduction of its forces in Europe, 
against the background of the change that had taken place in the ability of the western 
European countries to provide necessary conventional defence forces and armaments. 
‘The land element of the Canadian Forces in Europe was co-located with the air element in 
Southern Germany, and the combined strength of the two was brought to 5,000 instead of 
the previous total of 10,000. 


Canadian naval forces continued to be earmarked for assignment to the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic (SACLANT), for the defence of the North Atlantic Region. Canada 
also participated with the United States in the defence of North America, which is part of 
the North Atlantic Treaty area, through the provision of sea, land and air elements. The 
latter are assigned to the operational control of the North American Air Defence Command 
(NORAD). 


Subsection 6.—Canada and the United States 


Relations with the United States are of vital importance to Canada and constitute 
what is in many ways a unique experiment in international relations. Geography has made 
the two countries neighbours, community of interest has made them friends, and the 
demographic realities and economic patterns of today contribute to the conception of 
partnership which best characterizes the relationship between them. As an important 
example, Canada sells to the United States some three quarters of all its exports and buys 
almost one quarter of that country’s exports, in an exchange of goods that now totals in 
excess of $20,000,000,000 a year. Co-operation in bilateral and multilateral affairs has 
marked this relationship in the past and experience has demonstrated a willingness in 


both countries to maintain and foster a spirit of sympathy and understanding in dealing 
with one another. 


As indicated in the previous Sections and Subsections of this Chapter, both countries 
are active members of the United Nations and its many specialized agencies and both 
participate actively in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), and other important international organizations. There are 
also many bilateral bodies that facilitate Canada—United States co-operation. The 
Ministerial Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs annually brings together members 
of the Cabinet in both countries for extensive discussions on a wide range of problems of 
bilateral and international interest. The Permanent Joint Board on Defence and the 
International Joint Commission are forums, respectively, for the discussion of North 
American defence and problems related to boundary waters, and many joint committees 
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and agencies deal with other specialized subjects. But perhaps the most important factor 
in reinforcing the traditional friendship of the two countries is the continual intermingling 
of their peoples as private individuals across the shared border. 


Subsection 7.—Canada and the Commonwealth Caribbean 


The present close relationship between Canada and the Commonwealth Caribbean has 
resulted as a logical progression from the historical ties existing between the two areas. 
Trading relations over several centuries have been close, and have been supplemented by 
considerable Canadian commercial interests and investment in the area. Canada’s com- 
mon association in the Commonwealth has also contributed to understanding through 
mutually shared traditions, institutions and values, resulting in increased communication 
between the two areas. In the past few years this communication has been emphasized 
through the large movement of people between the West Indies and Canada as tourists, 
students, businessmen and immigrants. 


The current phase of Canadian relations with the Commonwealth Caribbean dates 
from the Commonwealth Caribbean/Canada Conference held in Ottawa in July 1966, 
which established a broad framework of guidelines along which relations between the two 
areas could develop. Considerable progress has been made in realizing the recommenda- 
tions agreed to at the Conference. As part of the continuing process of consultation and 
review of relations, a special Canadian Mission to the Commonwealth Caribbean in the 
fall of 1970 visited 13 countries and territories. Specific discussions on the sugar rebate 
and the Agricultural Development Fund took place as well as talks on a wide range of 
matters of bilateral interest. 


At present (September 1971) there is an estimated $450,000,000 to $550,000,000 in 
Canadian investment in the region. During 1970, Canadian exports reached $134, 100,000 
as compared with $113,000,000 in 1969, and imports totalled $77,900,000 as compared with 
$108,700,000. In the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1967 to 1971, more than $100,000,000 was 
allocated to the Commonwealth Caribbean under the Canadian development assistance 
program; $24,000,000 in 1970-71 alone. More than 3,000 Canadians live as permanent 
residents in the region and about 125,000 visit the islands annually. During 1970, nearly 
14,000 West Indians immigrated to Canada. There are Canadian High Commissions in 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and Guyana, and these three countries, as well as Barbados, 
maintain High Commissions in Ottawa. The Leeward and Windward Islands have a 
Trade Commissioner in Montreal. 


Subsection 8.—Canada and Latin America 


Canada has formal diplomatic relations with all 20 Latin American republics and 
maintains 11 resident diplomatic missions in the area. Canada’s relations with these 
countries have increased substantially during the past few years. 


Canada has for some years been a member of several inter-American institutions linked 
with the Organization of American States (OAS): the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, the Inter-American Statistical Institute, the Inter-American Centre for Tax 
Administrators, the Centre for Latin American Monetary Studies and, recently, the Pan- 
American Health Organization. Canada also continues its membership in the Postal Union 
of the Americas and Spain, a body closely linked to the OAS although not part of it. 


In April 1971, the Canadian Observer Delegation to the General Assembly of the OAS 
in San Jose, California, announced the Government’s desire to establish closer ties with the 
OAS through the establishment of a Permanent Observer Mission. The General Assembly 
passed a resolution approving in principle the new status of Permanent Observer, and 
entrusted the Permanent Council of the OAS with the task of determining the timing and 
criteria for its implementation. In addition to this initiative, Canada has stated its inten- 
tion to seek full membership in the Inter-American Development Bank, and negotiations 
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have begun in that connection. Moreover, Canada intends to become a member of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences and of two other inter-American organiza- 
tions as soon as the necessary formalities can be completed. It should also be mentioned 
that Canada has been an active member of the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America since 1961. Lastly, Canada has inaugurated and is developing a special 
program of technical assistance in Latin American countries. 


Canada has been officially represented at numerous meetings and conferences concerned 
with Latin America and inter-American affairs. Canadian observer groups have regularly 
attended the annual meetings of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the 
Inter-American Cultural Council and the Inter-American Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress, all of which are organs of the OAS. Canadian observers have also been present 
at meetings of the Inter-American Children’s Institute and the Inter-American Indian 
Institute. As well, Canadian observer delegations have attended conferences of the Minis- 
ters of Education on Economic Planning for Latin America, meetings of the Board of 
Governors of the Inter-American Development Bank, the Inter-American Conference of 
Ministers of Labour, and the annual meetings of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission. In addition, Canada acted as host for the American Regional Conference of the 
International Labour Organization held in Ottawa in September 1966, and for the UNESCO 
Conference of National Commissions in the Western Hemisphere held in Ottawa in August 
1971. 


In December 1964, the Canadian Government signed an agreement with the Inter- 
‘American Development Bank under which Canada agreed to make available $10,000,000 
(Cdn.) in development loan funds for use in financing development projects in Latin America. 
This initial commitment was followed in each of the six succeeding years by additional 
commitments of an equal amount, bringing the total Canadian development loan funds 
made available to Latin America to $70,000,000 (Cdn.). As at August 1971, some 20 loans 
totalling approximately that amount had been approved for financing development projects 
in the area. 


Although the volume of Canadian trade with Latin America is still a small part of total 
Canadian trade, it has more than quadrupled since 1946. In 1970, Canadian exports to 
this area exceeded imports for the first time. Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico and Vene- 
zuela rank among the top 20 Canadian export markets. ‘The Canadian Government has 
directly facilitated Canadian exports to Latin America and indirectly assisted Latin Ameri- 
can economic development through the provision of long-term credit under the Export 
Development Act. In terms of signed agreements, these credits in mid-1971 totalled 
almost $300,000,000 (Cdn.). 


Subsection 9.—Canada and Europe, Africa, the Middle East, the 
Far East and the Asian Development Bank 


Canada and Europe.—While Canadian interest in most areas of the globe is increas- 
ing, Canada’s relations with Europe remain of special importance. They are deeply rooted 
in Canada’s origins, spring from the common cultural heritage which is shared with Britain 
and France and also reflect the ties with other European countries from which Canada’s 
population is derived. They have been strengthened by Canada’s substantial participa- 
tion, on European soil, in two World Wars and by Canada’s continuing stake in Kuropean 
security. 


Canada’s relations with Western Europe have developed steadily under the impulse 
of major Canadian interests in the area. These countries have long been major trading 
partners for Canada and its chief source of immigrants, and exchanges with them are having 
an increasingly important effect on Canada’s cultural life and the development of its 
bicultural policy. Moreover, as a result of its growing prosperity and unity, Western 
Europe is likely to assume a greater importance for Canada because of the influence it 
wields, the possibility of fruitful co-operation it offers in many fields, and the element of 
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balance it can provide in Canada’s external relations. Canada maintains close and ex- 
tensive bilateral relations with Britain and France in particular, as well as with most other 
western European countries, and has resident diplomatic missions in almost all of them. 
As indicated in preceding Subsections, Canada is also, along with a number of western 
European countries, an active member of NATO and the OECD, as well as of wider inter- 
national associations such as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Canada 
follows with great interest the evolution of the European Economic Community since 
European multilateral co-operation, particularly with British accession to the EEC, tends 
to add a new element to the Canadian—European relationship. 


Canada has a substantial interest in improving relations with the communist countries 
of Eastern Europe, not only because of the benefits resulting from increased trade, scientific 
and technological co-operation and cultural exchanges with those countries but also because 
a better relationship can contribute to détente in Europe. The prospects for such co- 
operation with the Soviet Union are particularly good and were considerably enhanced by 
the Prime Minister’s visit to the Soviet Union. The improved climate of East-West rela- 
tions and the accompanying growth in East-West contacts and exchanges have improved 
the practical opportunities for Canada to pursue mutually advantageous relations with other 
eastern Huropean countries as well. Canada has resident diplomatic missions in Moscow, 
Prague, Warsaw and Belgrade and maintains diplomatic relations with Hungary, Romania 
and Bulgaria through non-resident ambassadors. 


Canada and Africa.—Canada in the past had a certain latent interest in Africa 
through the missionary and commercial activities of Canadians. Formal relations have 
evolved rapidly over the past 10 years, paralleling the accession to independence of the 
majority of former colonial territories. The increasing voice of these newly independent 
states in world affairs, the recognition of their development problems and the importance 
of the political issues affecting the whole African Continent have sparked this evolution. 


Direct relations were first established with former British colonies as they became 
independent within the Commonwealth. Increasing contacts and diplomatic relations 
with the newly independent French-speaking African states soon followed in recognition 
of the bicultural outlook of this country and the important role played by these countries 
in African affairs. Canada now has diplomatic relations with almost all the independent 
African states and there are resident Canadian missions in 13 countries on that Continent. 
Coupled with the development of bilateral diplomatic and commercial relations has been 
the expansion of a significant program of Canadian aid to Africa. This program, with 
its English and French components, directed more than $120,000,000 of aid funds to the 
African Continent in 1970-71. 


Canada and the Middle East.—For the past quarter-century, the Middle East 
has been a focus of tension and conflict. During this period, Canada has participated in 
United Nations efforts to promote calm and stability in the area. It has also contributed 
substantially to measures to alleviate want among the victims of recurring hostilities. 


Canada provided observers to the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
(UNTSO) and was clcsely associated with the formation of the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF). Canadian troops served with UNEF in Gaza and Sinai from its inception 
until its withdrawal in May 1967. Canadian officers continue to serve with UNTSO, 
which is supervising the Arab-Israeli cease-fire. 


Since the establishment of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
refugees (UNRWA), Canada has been one of the leading contributors to that Agency. 
Canadian Government contributions have taken the form of cash, food and other supplies 
aimed at relieving human suffering in the Middle East. In emergency situations it has 
provided various forms of assistance through the International. Red Cross. 
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The recently completed Akonalinga Bridge over the Nyong River in Cameroon, built with 


Canadian assistance. 


Canada and the Far East.—For many years Canada has had important links, both 
official and private, with East and Southeast Asia, but over the past decade Canadians 
have become steadily more aware of their position as a Pacific as well as an Atlantic nation. 
With the development of modern transport and communications, the Pacific Ocean has 
ceased to be a barrier and, as a result, contacts with the countries and peoples of Asia are 
increasing rapidly in number and variety. Many of these contacts are based cn the growing 
volume of trade and other economic activity, including tourism. Japan, for example, is 
Canada’s third largest trading partner and bilateral trade between the two countries 
amounted in 1970 to almost $1,375,000,000. The links between Canada and Japan have 
been greatly strengthened by the prominent role of Canada in Japan’s 1970 World Exposi- 
tion at Osaka and by frequent high-level visits and consultations between the two countries. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations between Canada and the People’s Republic 
of China was announced in Parliament on Oct. 13, 1970, and ambassadors were exchanged 
within a few months. In the course cf 1971, Canada’s Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce led a high-level economic mission to Peking; a Canadian university group and 
several Canadian journalists travelled through China, each making a contribution to Cana- 
da’s policy of further developing relations with China in all spheres. 


As a member of the International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Indo- 
china, Canada continues to maintain delegations in Laos and Viet-Nam. The Canadian 
delegation was withdrawn from Cambodia at the end of 1969 when the International 
Commissions there adjourned sine die at the request of the Cambodian Government. 


Canada’s relations with the other countries of the Far East are also of increasing 
importance, a fact reflected in the Pacific Policy Review undertaken by the Government 
early in 1970. The long-term objectives of regional co-operation and development are 
fundamental to the future growth and stability of the Pacific region and particularly of 
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Southeast Asia. Canada’s interest in the area has been expressed through its participation 
in the Colombo Plan, its membership in the Asian Development Bank and its status as an 
observer in the Economic Commission for Asian and the Far East (ECAFE). Canada 
maintains missions in the capitals of most southeast Asian countries. The Philippines is 
Canada’s largest trading partner in the area and Canada has a number of commercial 
dealings with Malaysia and Singapore in addition to economic and technical assistance 
programs. During his visit to Indonesia in 1971, the Prime Minister expressed Canada’s 
intention to increase substantially its economic assistance to these countries. 


The Canadian Government has expressed its readiness to contribute to international 
programs for economic rehabilitation of Viet-Nam and the other countries in Indochina 
after the end of hostilities and, as a member of the Asian Development Bank, is contributing 
to the Bank’s technical assistance program and its special fund. Canada also continues 
to be a substantial contributor to United Nations agencies concerned with the economic 
development of Asian countries. 


Canada and the Asian Development Bank.—Canada is a member of the Asian 
Development Bank, a regional development agency established in 1966 with Articles of 
Agreement patterned broadly after those of the World Bank and the other international 
financial institutions (see p. 190). The Bank’s subscribed capital stock is $1,005,380,000 
(U.S.), of which one half was paid in over the five-year period 1966-70. The balance of 
member-country subscriptions will remain as a callable guarantee against which the Bank 
may sell its bonds on world capital markets. Asian regional countries, including Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand, have subscribed $625,380,000 (U.S.) and non-regional countries 
have subscribed the remaining $380,000,000 (U.S.). Canada’s subscription is $25,000,000 
(U.S8.), of which $12,500,000 (U.S.) has been paid toward the paid-in portion. 


For its ordinary operations, to be financed from paid-in equity capital or any resources 
raised on world capital markets, the Bank expects to follow a pattern similar to that of the 
World Bank and to lend at rates of interest related to the rate which the Bank itself would 
have to pay on any bond issues. The present lending rate (October 1971) has been set at 

zp.c. As of September 1971, the Bank had made available 47 loans totalling $366,635,000 
(U.S.) from these ordinary resources to countries of the region. 


The Bank also established Special Funds which may be provided to member countries 
on more flexible terms. Such special operations are financed by voluntary contributions 
and kept separate and distinct from the Bank’s ordinary capital resources. Canada has 
agreed to make available $25,000,000 (U.S.) over a five-year period for the Bank’s special 
operations. As of September 1971, the Bank had supplied 23 loans totalling $79,408,000 
(U.S.) from these Special Funds to Afghanistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Khymer Republic, 
Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Philippines, Singapore, Viet-Nam and Western Samoa. 


Subsection 10.—Canada and the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) was _ es- 
tablished in September 1961, as successor to the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (OHKEC), which had been founded in 1948 by the countries of Western Europe 
to facilitate the reconstruction of their war-shattered economies. With the establishment 
of the OECD, Canada and the United States and later Japan (May 1964) and Australia 
(June 1971) joined with the countries of Western Europe to form what is today a major, 
intergovernmental forum for consultation and co-operation among the advanced indus- 
trialized nations in virtually every major field of economic activity. At present, 23 countries 
are full members of the Organization, while Yugoslavia has a special status entitling it to 
participate in certain activities. The Organization’s headquarters are in Paris. 
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The aim of the OECD is to facilitate the formulation of policy approaches which are 
conducive to the balanced economic growth and social progress of both member and non- 
member countries. The Organization provides an instrument for assembling and examin- 
ing knowledge relevant to policy-making and also a forum, meeting the year round, for 
the exchange and analysis of ideas and experiences from all the member countries. (Recent 
examples of this consultative process are the report on Canadian science policy issued in 
December 1969, one of a series of reviews of national science policy of OECD member 
countries, and the attention given by the Organization and its members in the past year 
[1970-71] to the problems of inflation. ) 


The Organization plays a significant role in the harmonization of international eco- 
nomic and financial policy and constitutes the main forum for consultations among de- 
veloped countries on development assistance questions. The original focus of the OKCD 
upon more traditional economic, trade and development matters has altered and new 
activities have been undertaken in the areas of agriculture, the environment, industry, 
science and technology, and manpower policy. This broader orientation places increasing 
emphasis upon the qualitative, as well as the quantitative, aspects of economic growth and 
is most recently seen in the Organization’s work on the problems of environment and welfare 
in the context of economic policy. At the first Ministerial Council in 1961, member coun- 
tries approved a growth target of 50 p.c. for the decade to 1970; that goal has been consider- 
ably exceeded and a new growth target will be set for the coming decade. 


The OECD brings together government officials as well as representatives of private 
business, labour unions, universities and other non-governmental bodies in both deliber- 
ative and consultative capacities, and provides for international liaison among such groups. 
Within Canada, liaison has been established with the business community through the 
Canadian Business and Industry Advisory Committee, which was established in 1962 and 
comprises representatives of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Arrangements also exist for consultation with Canadian labour organizations, universities 
and other non-governmental bodies. Representatives of provincial governments fre- 
quently attend OECD meetings when subjects of particular interest to the provinces are 
being discussed. 


Subsection 11.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950. Although the Plan was initiated by 
Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is de- 
signed to assist in the economic development and the raising of living standards of all 
countries and territories in the general area of South and Southeast Asia. Its membership 
includes Afghanistan, Australia, Bhutan, Britain, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, Viet-Nam and the United States. 


The Colombo Plan Consultative Committee is the top policy-making body and consists 
of Ministers of the member governments. The Committee meets each year to survey the 
Plan’s progress, assess needs, and examine methods for filling in the gaps in resources and 
speeding up the pace of development. The Committee met in Victoria, B.C., in October 
1969, and it was agreed at that time to streamline committee structure and procedure and 
to extend the life of the Plan to 1976. The most recent meeting was in Manila in the 
Philippines, in February 1971. As a consultative body, the Committee makes no collective 
policy decisions binding on member countries; a Council for Technical Co-operation, on 
which Canada is represented, meets regularly in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation 
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program of the Plan. The Colombo Plan Bureau in Ceylon services the Council, records 
all technical assistance given in the area, develops a program of intra-regional training and 
is responsible for the Plan’s information program. 


From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through March 1971, Canada made available 
a total of $1,371,000,000 in aid for capital and technical assistance projects in South and 
Southeast Asia and a further $136,000,000 as the initial allocation for 1971-72. The largest 
contributions were made to Ceylon, India, Malaysia and Pakistan and, following the 
Canadian Government’s Foreign Policy Review of 1970, Indonesia also became a major 
recipient of bilateral assistance. The Canadian contribution to Colombo Plan countries 
consists primarily of direct assistance to various development projects, including equipment 
for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, power-generating plants, fisheries 
projects, resource surveys, hospital equipment and books. It has also included grants for 
foodstuffs, through the internal sale of which recipient governments have been able to raise 
funds to meet local costs of economic development projects, and development loans for 
raw materials, fertilizers and certain commodities. 


Through the Technical Assistance Program, more than 5,000 persons from all countries 
in the area have come to Canada under Federal Government auspices for training in a 
variety of fields, the major ones being public administration and finance, agriculture, 
co-operatives, engineering, mining and geology, statistics, health education and social 
welfare. More than 600 Canadian experts have been sent abroad for service in Colombo 
Plan countries in such fields as fisheries, forestry, agriculture, engineering, mining and pros- 
pecting, co-operatives, public administration, education and vocational training; and public 
health. Other Canadians were employed on aerial resources-survey teams and on the 
installation and operation of capital equipment. As of January 1971, 29 Canadian advisers 
and 31 Canadian educators were serving under CIDA contracts in the region, and 586 trai- 
nees from Colombo Plan countries were in Canada under government auspices. 


Commonwealth Caribbean Program.—In 1958, when the Federation of the West 
Indies was being formed, Canada undertook a five-year $10,000,000-program of economic 
and technical assistance. Following the dissolution of the Federation in 1962, it was 
decided to continue providing assistance to its component territories—Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Barbados, Guyana, British Honduras and the Leeward and Windward Islands 
—and, up to March 1971, $128,730,000 in loans and grants had been made available to the 
area, with initial allocations for 1971-72 being a further $26,600,000. 


Under this program the area has received more Canadian development assistance per 
capita than any other region of the world. Projects have included bridges and water 
systems in Jamaica, dairy cattle development and rural electrification for Trinidad and 
Tobago, a deep-water wharf at St. Vincent, buildings on several islands for the University 
of the West Indies, improvements to a number of airports, and construction of many 
schools throughout the region. Assistance under a five-year program for development in 
the Leeward and Windward Islands, begun in 1967, is concentrated in the fields of educa- 
tion, airports, water supply improvement and agriculture. 


A substantial amount of technical assistance has also been given. In January 1971 
there were 359 trainees in Canada from the Commonwealth Caribbean, the fields of study 
including agriculture, engineering, fisheries, forestry, medicine and public administration. 
In addition, 129 Canadian teachers and advisers were serving in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. 


Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan.—Canadian assistance to Com- 
monwealth Africa began in 1960 through the Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance 
Plan, which arose from discussions at that year’s meeting of Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters. Through the past decade the program has grown steadily from an initial concentra- 
tion on high-priority technical and educational assistance to include a variety of capital 
projects and pre-investment surveys, while the original emphasis on West Africa has been 
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balanced by projects in energy, transportation, communications, agriculture and economic 
planning in the developing countries of eastern and southern Africa. 


From 1960 up to March 1971, Canada made available a total of $179,380,000 for bilat- 
eral development programs in Commonwealth Africa. The initial allocation for 1971-72 is 
$35,800,000, with large programs under way in Ghana, Nigeria and Tanzania. Technical 
assistance continues to receive major emphasis; in January 1971, 301 Canadian advisers 
and educators were serving in Commonwealth Africa under CIDA contracts, while 424 
trainees were in Canada. 


Significant projects include the Accra Trades Training Centre and Volta River hydro- 
electric program in Ghana, the Benin City technical school and telephone equipment in 
Nigeria, power transmission, road and resource surveys, and economic advisers in Tanzania, 
resource surveys in Kenya, dairy and livestock improvement in Uganda, and technical/ 
vocational education in Zambia. Locomotives have been provided recently to several 
countries through CIDA development loans, and an important power-generating project 
has begun to assist in the development of Botswana’s mineral resources. 


Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan.—The proposal to establish a 
Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan was made at the Trade and Economic 
Conference held at Montreal in September 1958. The conference envisaged a program of 
1,000 university scholarships, of which Britain undertook to provide one half and Canada 
_ one quarter. This Plan was designed to enrich the intellectual life of each country of the 
Commonwealth by enabling an increased number of its brighter students to share in the 
wide range of educational resources available throughout the Commonwealth and thus 
promote the equality of educational opportunity at the highest level. The Association 
of Universities and Colleges of Canada took over administration of the Plan in 1969 although 
funds continue to be provided by the Canadian International Development Agency. The 
number of students on award in January 1971 was 229, and actual expenditures in 1969-70 
were $1,242,608. 


In 1965, Research and Visiting Fellowships were introduced as part of the Canadian 
contribution to this Plan to enable senior educationists from other Commonwealth countries 
to visit Canadian universities and other educational institutions on invitation to carry out 
investigations, study or research in their particular field. 


Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation.—This major venture in 
multilateral aid to Commonwealth countries was established on Apr. 1, 1971 following a 
January conference of Commonwealth heads of government, with Canada and the United 
Kingdom as major contributors. The goal is to provide advisory services in fields such as 
economic planning, and to organize the system of “third country” training under which 
students will be enabled to attend institutions in other parts of the developing Common- 
wealth. Canada offered to contribute annually the lesser of 40 p.c. of the total financial 
contributions or $350,000, in the initial phase. 


Francophone Africa Assistance Program.—Canadian assistance to the French- 
speaking countries of Africa began modestly in 1961, with emphasis on the provision of 
Canadian teachers, but has grown rapidly in recent years following the 1968 visit of a special 
Canadian Government mission which examined development needs and recommended 
fields in which help could be offered. Today, half the Canadian teachers serving overseas 
through contracts with the Canadian International Development Agency are in Franco- 
phone Africa, and many significant projects are under way. 


The total amount made available for assistance to the 21 countries of Francophone 
Africa up to March 1969 was $56,986,600. Allocations for 1969-70 were $32,000,000, for 
1970-71, $46,780,000 (plus a special allocation of $17,440,000 to cover certain major projects 
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in Tunisia and Niger), and for 1971-72, $50,780,000. In January 1971, there were 63 
Canadian advisers and 408 teachers serving in Francophone Africa, and 416 trainees were 
studying in Canada. About 1,400 students came to Canada from French-speaking Africa 
in 1970 under CIDA sponsorship. 


Important projects include the provision of food to Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia, 
schools in Senegal, regional development schemes in Tunisia and Morocco, a public health 
program in Cameroon, forestry assistance in Congo-Kinshasa, the ‘‘Unity Road” highway 
in Niger, and rural electrification in Ivory Coast. 


Latin American Program.—Canadian assistance to Latin America began in Decem- 
ber 1964, when the Canadian Government concluded an agreement with the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IADB) by which Canada allocated $10,000,000 in “soft”? development 
loan funds for use in high-priority economic, technical and educational projects in Latin 
America. Up to Mar. 31, 1971, Canada had allocated $60,000,000 to the IADB. Further 
funds have been allocated for the year 1971-72. Under the terms of the agreement, the 
IADB selects and processes proposed loan projects before submitting those considered 
suitable to the Canadian Government for its approval. 


With the approval by September 1971 of some 20 loan agreements, all funds have been 
committed. Of these loans, half are for pre-investment studies by Canadian experts to 
determine the economic and technical feasibility of potential projects. Two major loans 
were made to Brazil. One is for the building of an electric power project which will take 
four years to complete; Canadian engineering consultants will be retained to advise on the 
extension and improvement of the electrical distribution system of the region. The other, 
which will also employ Canadian consultants, is a study to determine the feasibility of 
building South America’s first airport for supersonic and jumbo jets. A loan to Colombia 
will go toward the completion of one of the largest hydro-electric projects on the continent 
on the Upper Anchicaya River. 


Following a 1968 ministerial mission to Latin America, a program of bilateral assistance 
was launched to bring country-to-country technical assistance in Latin America to a similar 
stage as in other regions. The new program, being developed in consultation with multi- 
lateral and private organizations already at work in the area, will emphasize projects in 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, education and community development, to help create jobs 
and spread the benefits of change over a wide section of the public. The 1971-72 allocation 
for country-to-country technical assistance is approximately $10,000,000. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and Its Specialized Agencies, and with 
other International Aid Programs.—In addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Development Program, which encompasses all UN programs of tech- 
nical assistance, Canada arranges training programs in this country for individuals studying 
under the auspices of the different specialized agencies. In 1970, 105 training places were 
made available under Plan “O”’ of the United Nations. Canada also assists in the recruit- 
ment of Canadians for service with the specialized agencies either at agency headquarters 
or in developing countries on specific technical assistance assignments. Canadian alloca- 
tions to multilateral organizations—including UN agencies, the World Bank, and regional 
development banks—amounted to $66,890,000 for 1970-71 and will exceed $100,000,000 
in 1971-72, for a total since 1951 of about $580,000,000. 


The Canadian International Development Agency.—Since 1960, the operation 
and administration of Canada’s external assistance programs have been the responsibility 
of the External Aid Office, renamed in 1968 the Canadian International Development 
Agency, under the direction of a president. Canada’s allocations for external aid rose 
from $338,700,000 in 1969-70 to $383,700,000 in 1970-71. The initial allocation for 1971- 
72 is $426,400,000, of which $101,160,000 is for multilateral programs such as support for 
United Nations agencies and development banks, $85,000,000 is for food aid, $43,000,000 is 
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for technical assistance, and $179,650,000 is 
for bilateral economic aid. Canadian bila- 
teral aid continues to be used mainly to pro- 
vide Canadian goods and services to the less- 
developed countries, although the minimum 
Canadian content for goods supplied has 
been reduced from 80 p.c. to 663 p.c., per- 
mitting aid funds to be used for a much wider 
range of Canadian goods under competitive 
conditions, 


During 1970, there were about 2,600 
students and trainees from developing coun- 
tries studying in Canada under CIDA aus- 
pices. About 850 Canadian educators are 
working overseas through CIDA programs, 
mainly to improve indigenous educational 
capabilities. Under the technical assistance 
program, CIDA has some 250 experts abroad 
carrying out a variety of professional and 
technical jobs. CIDA in 1969 launched a pro- 
gram to assist voluntary and non-government 
agencies to increase the scale and scope of 
their own contributions to international 
development. Another important addition 
to CIDA’s activities during 1969 was the 
establishment of the Business and Industry 
Division. In conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce, the 
Agency will help Canadian firms to identify 
suitable opportunities for direct participation 
in the less-developed countries and use the 
various programs of special assistance avail- 
able to them. 

International Development Research 
Centre of Canada.—In May 1970, Royal 
Assent was given to legislation authorizing the 
establishment of an International Develop- 
ment Research Centre. Canadian-financed 
but international in character, the Centre 
will bring together experts from both the 
developed and the developing countries and 
provide them with the facilities and resources 
to conduct research into the problems of the 
economically under-developed regions of the 
world and into the means for applying scien- 
tific and technical knowledge to the advance- 
ment of those regions. 


A member of the Canadian medical team serving in 
Tunisia’s Pediatric Institute tending one of her small 
patients. 


Two students from Laos studying forestry engineering 

at Université Laval in Quebec. There are more than 

1,800 trainees from 70 countries studying in Canada 

under the sponsorship of the Canadian International 
Development Agency. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section normally presents a limited summary of the voluminous data on popula- 
tion recorded by the Census of Canada. Such summary data resulting from the 1971 
Census—Canada’s eleventh decennial census since Confederation—as is available at the 
time of going to press with this publication (March 1972) will be found in Appendix II. 
Detailed census statistics and analyses are being published, as they become available, in 
census bulletins which are obtainable from Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT7. A list of 
these publications, with their prices and an order form, is obtainable on request. Reports 
are being issued in four main series, as follows:— 


Advance Series 


Reports in the Advance Series provide summary information on basic topics for which 
there is wide demand and are published at earlier dates than the regular series of volume reports. 
They cover final population counts for various types of geographical areas and broad subject- 
matter classifications on the most frequently requested topics such as age, language, ethnic 
groups, etc. There are approximately 22 reports in the Advance Series, nine relating to data 
collected on a 100-p.c. basis and 13 relating to sample data. 


Volume Series 


Reports in the Volume Series represent the main results of the 1971 Census and may be 
ordered singly or in volume sets. They are prepared in such a way that they may be combined 
within hard-covered binders to form the complete subject matter of each Volume or Volume 
Part. It is expected that there will be close to 200 individual reports in the complete Series to 
form over 20 Volume Parts. 


Census Tracts 


Basic population and housing data will be issued for each of the larger cities (or metropolitan 
areas) according to census tracts (i.e., intra-city statistical areas of approximate uniformity in 
population size and composition). Some 29 cities are included in the census-tract program: St. 
John’s, Nfid.; Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec, Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Sher- 
brooke, Que.; Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Windsor, Oshawa, Sudbury, Kingston, 
Kitchener, Brantford, Niagara-St. Catharines, Peterborough, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie and 
Thunder Bay, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary and Edmonton, 
Alta.; and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
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Special Series 


Special Series reports contain some basic materials not included in the regular Volume 
Series and which relate for the most part to more detailed geographical areas or represent data 
of more specialized interest. Also, it is an open-ended series to which later reports may be 
added as needs arise. 


Section 2.—Intercensal Population Estimates 


Estimates of the total population of Canada and of the population of each province 
as of June 1 are prepared and appear about Sept. 1 of each intercensal year. Such esti- 
mates have many uses. They are necessary to the calculation of costs of certain economic 
and social legislation. Business, educational and welfare organizations utilize population 
estimates in planning future development. They constitute a base for vital statistics 
rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other analyses. They also have 
been found useful for estimating labour force and other population characteristics of data 
collected in sample surveys. 


Estimates of population begin with the preceding census counts; births and immigra- 
tion are added, deaths and emigration are subtracted and, for provincial estimates, inter- 
provincial migration taken into account. When figures become available from a new 
census, the estimates for the intervening years are adjusted to the newly recorded popula- 
tion figures. Thus, the estimates prepared for the years 1967 to 1970, based on the 1966 
Census, will be adjusted to the populations recorded by the 1971 Census. Such revisions 
~ are expected to be available in the spring of 1972 and may be secured from the Census 
Division of Statistics Canada on request. 


- Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada* 
The Indians 


The 244,023 persons registered as Indians by the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development are persons who are entitled to be so registered in accordance 
with the provisions of the Indian Act. They are grouped for the most part into 558 bands 
and occupy or have access to 2,200 reserves having a combined area of 6,231,174 acres, 
distributed among the provinces as shown in Table 1. The 29 Indian bands in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories are located in 59 settlements that have not been formally 
designated as reserves, and no permanent residents of Newfoundland are registered under 
the Indian Act. 


* Prepared by the Indian-Eskimo Bureau, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 


1.—Number of Indian Bands, Reserves and Settlements, and Area of Lands in which 
Bands have a Recorded Interest, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1971 


Province or Territory Bands _| Reserves | 4P Pe Settlements 
No. No. acres No. 

Prince Edward Island 1 4 1,646 — 
INGViaSCOLIA.G- seas eee: 12 38 27,158 —_ 
New Brunswick.......... ; 15 22 37,803 — 
DUCDEC ee chee ccns 39 26 180, 981 13 
OTEATION i iecin tains aie sid oie wislovws. « wvoin wierd cottons orale oyavsiw ais ler areyalaberereee 110 165 1,586,027 5 
WESC) OS, Mote Ro aan MCUE SOOM OAC One eRe sae Tebeseonsena 54 99 529, 405 — 
Sagi a iia Soe Bony SLAB Aaa pin an aetedaume don coe unoane 67 133 1,389,087 — 
PNUD CLUE feists oy: Sob sas ce states alaioles eierapinte suakare val tho sinne otters aves ocetomiects 41 91 1,621,538 8 
BEIGISE COMMDIA, Seasacina de aeons recone cacao ameter n 190 1,622 857,529 — 
NAT Ons LOL tOryen nc cease Cee eee ee eae aioe 13 _ — 27 
MOLD 63 Gi CLEILOLIOS Hin iocr ote Nese ee ae eee 16 _ — 32 

CR OGRES stores etter she ois rere OTe xn RS ca Sy egos 558 2,200 6,231,174 85 


1 Approximate; mainly based on unverified land data. Includes land surrendered for sale but not sold and land 
Sentai for lease but excludes acreage of Indian settlements as these are not reserves within the meaning of the 
ndian Act. 
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2.—Indian Population, by Province, Selected Years 1949-69 


Norre.—Figures for 1949, 1954 and 1959 resulted from a departmental census taken every five years until 1959; 
those for 1961-69 are taken from data kept for administrative purposes by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Province or Territory 1949 1954 1959 1961 1963 1965 1967 1969 

No. No. No, No. No. No. No, No. 
Prince Edward Island..... 273 272 341 348 374 393 409 432 
INoveiSeobiaeesosen..+ asc 2,641 3,002 3,561 3,746 3,935 4,099 4, 287 4,524 
New Brunswick............ 2,139 2,629 3,183 3,397 3,629 3, 824 4,039 4,280 
UGH eCHE cece eients catetnoe are 15,970 17,574 20, 453 21,793 23,048 24,446 25,650 26,985 
OntanlOna se nen en tached te rs 34,571 37, 255 42,668 44,942 47,260 49, 556 51,731 54,072 
WanitODaenntne..ae tan +< sere 17,549 19,684 23,658 25,681 27,778 29,996 32,227 34,422 
Saskatchewan............. 16,308 18,750 23,280 25,334 27,672 30, 086 32,579 35,072 
PANEL UN ea tee nents Aealee clattie 13,805 15,715 19, 287 20,931 22,738 24,587 26,440 28, 343 
British Columbia.......... 27,936 31,086 36, 229 38,616 40,990 43, 250 45, 152 46,955 
WaikoneRerritory: sagsacso.s 1,443 1,568 1,868 2,006 2,142 2,292 2,477 2,661 
Northwest Territories. .... Bie) 4,023 4,598 4,915 5,285 5,569 5,911 6,277 
PE OUAIS 4 eee: 136,407 | 151,558 | 179,126 | 191,709 | 204,796 | 218,098 | 230,902 244, 023 


Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada in 1867. From January 1950 to December 
1965, Indian affairs were the responsibility of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. By legislation passed in 1966 (RSC 1970, c. I-7) a new department was 
formed whereby the Indian Affairs Branch joined with part of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources to become the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. This Department is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, eight 
regional offices, and a varying number of district offices and field agencies. Attached to 
the headquarters and regional and district offices are specialists in such matters as education, 
economic and resource development, community affairs, social assistance, and engineering 
and construction. : 


Education.—The key to continual progress in Indian education is the active partici- 
pation of the Indians themselves through their school committees and membership on 
school boards, strengthened by support from non-federal governments and from professional 
groups concerned specifically with the classroom instruction of Indian students. Although 
the Education Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
maintains and operates a number of schools for Indians, of the 66,707 Indian students in 
elementary and secondary schools in 1969-70, 38,837 attended non-federal schools, a 
system arranged for the most part through agreements between the Branch and individual 
school boards. In Manitoba, British Columbia and New Brunswick, however, under 
agreement with the respective provincial governments, a uniform tuition fee is paid for 
Indian students attending schools under the jurisdiction of the province. Federal financial 
assistance for Indian students attending non-federal schools varies from payment of tuition 
fees to full maintenance. Promising senior students are awarded scholarships to attend 
university or vocational school, and scholarships are given to those who show promise in 
the arts. 
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Federal schools for Indian children are in operation in all provinces except New- 
foundland and school residences care for children who, because of isolation or other reasons, 
are unable to attend local schools. A two-year kindergarten program gives a head start 
to children who will receive classroom instruction in a language other than their mother 
tongue. This program is viewed as a major step in reducing premature withdrawal from 
school and age-grade retardation. The 1969-70 kindergarten enrolment in both federal 
and non-federal schools was 6,781. 


3.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Elementary and Secondary Non-federal Schools classified 
by Grade and by Province, School Year 1969-70 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Grade EAR Tee eNeos N.B. Que. Ont. Man, Sask, | Alta. B.C. Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

23 org 0 (cit (nr _ 103 _— 262 307 288 317 204 608 2,089 
(Gite bl, See one 1 68 34 256 539 572 1,148 662 aa Wiss 4,455 
2h ha ne 2 2 54 39 285 540 505 864 581 885 3,755 
SORE a ite lore sts 1 61 30 275 464 451 786 537 786 3,381 

PE eran Ce ies 1 44 65 243 533 388 676 540 734 3,224 

13S A ane aerate il 48 109 265 579 378 658 521 783 3,342 

GIRET ay Be aahiverstene 2 44 121 381 553 409 572 548 797 3,427 

hes RTS era 2 73 84 509 635 405 571 459 730 3,468 

SO ea ae 4 63 77 521 506 337 375 403 856 3,142 
emo gia i vata 3 55 51 314 939 440 318 405 678 3,203 

INTE ee eee See Saree 2 31 37 200 640 306 213 307 435 PANG 

1 amc al ay een i 1 13 PAN 152 322 181 116 162 275 1,243 

en arate okyee ord ahs _— 13 12 39 268 107 81 138 195 853 

11 OS tee TC — — — _— 42 _ 42 
BDO alte enccnaitnncce atin — 9 1 33 409 142 97 97 254 1,042 
MOCals< Nae. 20 669 68h 3,735 7,276 4,909 6,792 5,564 9,191 38,837 


Seven Indians from across 
Canada are taking a two- 
year course in cinematography, 
sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Film Board and the 
Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. 
Each of these young men is 
quife famous in his own right, 
as an actor, musician, singer, 
radio programmer or teacher. 
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4.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Elementary and Secondary Schools classified by Type of 
School and by Grade, School Years Ended 1966-70 


Grade Absent 
ioe avd yee Special from Total 
Cee eno Pre-1 1-6 7-8 9-13 Reserve! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

POG S=OG rs dey aateete brass suse 3,660 38,929 7,107 5, 220 1,013 5, 466 61,395 
Mederal?s. 54) .osec 3,093 24,566 3,208 716 462 — 32,040 
Non-federal........ 567 14, 363 3,904 4,504 551 5,466 29,355 
Tae 43 recom erieicnae 3, 830 40, 408 7,453 OF OLO 1,081 6,157 64,439 
nto (5) CARR sree 2,939 24,672 3,093 427 210 157 31,498 
Non-federal......... 891 15,736 4,360 5,083 871 6, 000 32,941 
POG THO Site ex epee ete 4,531 49,188 7,926 5,967 1,305 6,300 66,217 
ederall Saye tees 3,513 24,524 2,879 307 359 _— 31,582 
Non-federal........ 1,018 15,664 5,047 5,660 946 6,300 34,635 
1A9GS=O9) 7 rete ats aeieicientcr 5,916 40,331 8,250 6, 832 1,505 ‘Me 62, 834 
Hederaly seem ce 4,363 21,845 2,720 209 346 Md, 29,483 
Non-federal?,....... 1,553 18, 486 5, 530 6,623 1,159 Pi 33,351 
1969= 70 Rmere tae cee ore cs 6,781 41,764 9,191 7,761 1,210 es 66,707 
Rederaltier - ee. 4,692 20,180 2,581 249 168 a 27,870 
Non-federal’........ 2,089 21,584 6,610 7,012 1,042 An 38, 837 


1 Pupils (and parents) living off the reserves in communities with educational facilities usually attend non-federal 
schools; no separate records of them are maintained. 2 Excludes non-Indian pupils. 3 Excludes Yukon 
and Northwest Territories pupils. 


5.—Indian Students in Post-Secondary aps y cational Training, by Province, School Year 
1969-70 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Veal hs 
Classification N.S. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada 
and N.B. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
UUM Ors1byan scented eis. 12 37 74 33 56 52 57 321 
Teacher training........... 4 7 3 if _ 3 25 49 
Nurse training............. 2 3 10 2 — 5 2 24 
Vocational se stasislesietrs ce es 244 1,002 1,703 296 493 286 511 4,535 
Wperadin gyn. crateseeioa. =i 290 927 — 925 1,108 173 465 3,888 
Wotals soc cqenseee 552 1,976 1,790 1, 263 1,657 519 | 1,060 8,817 


Band Management.—Community development agreements are being concluded 
with Indian associations, provincial governments, and the Federal Government for repre- 
sentative Indian associations to take over the administration of the community develop- 
ment programs ip their various provincial areas as these associations see the need, request 
the authority to take on the responsibilities involved and are prepared to do so. The first 
agreement was made in 1969 with the Manitoba Indian Brotherhood and similar arrange- 
ments have since been concluded with Indian associations in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 1970-71, $938,000 was given to Indian associations to carry 
out this work. In Ontario there exists a federal-provincial community development 
agreement extending provincial services to the Indian people, with costs shared on a popu- 
lation basis where both Indians and non-Indians are involved. 


Community development programs have led to a much closer involvement of Indian 
people in their own affairs and many bands across the country are developing their own 
management and administrative organizations. A grants-to-bands program makes it 
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An agreement giving the 
Union of New Brunswick In- 
dians authority to organize 
community development ser- 
vices for 4,423 Indians living 
on 14 reserves in New Bruns- 
wick is signed by the Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development and the President 
and Executive Vice President 
of the Union. Similar agree- 
ments were previously signed 
with Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Nova _ Scotia 
Indian associations. 


possible for participating bands to operate and administer programs with financial and 
advisory assistance from departmental staff. Expenditures under this program increased 
from $1,299,245 in 1968-69 to $2,728,290 in 1970-71 for band administrative expenses, 
including recreation and library grants, and from $3,548,440 to $16,630,272 for program 
funds turned over to Indian bands to administer. These include money for operating 
their own housing programs, school maintenance and transportation, welfare, road building 
and maintenance, utilities, policing, fire prevention and protection, etc. In 1968-69, 
200 bands participated in the program and in 1970-71, 323 bands were involved. In the 
latter year, training courses were carried on continually in all provinces in such fields as 
leadership, human resource development, education, band government, homemaking and 
folk activities, and in many related areas. Administration and managerial functions 
were stressed, including municipal aspects such as fire, police, health, housing, recreation, 
roads and bridges, welfare budgets and estimates. These courses involved 5,000 Indian 
people and 50 departmental staff, for an estimated 15,000 man-days. 


Cultural Development.—In recent years, encouragement has been given to the 
Indian people to develop and perpetuate their own culture. Grants totalling $543,741 
in the period 1965-70 have been given to individuals, groups and organizations for the 
development of fine arts and crafts, literature, folk songs, dancing and related activities. 
Linguists are contracted to write such languages as Micmac, Mohawk and Algonquin, so 
that eventually the Indians may read and write in their own language. 


Community Improvement.—The Department through its Community Affairs 

Branch assists with the physical development of Indian communities which involves 

community planning on reserves, housing accommodation, water and sanitation, electri- 

fication, construction and maintenance of roads and bridges, etc. On request, guidance 

and technical advice is provided and financial assistance is given for securing the services 
of consultants. 


Although Indian bands are expected to make the greatest possible contribution from 
band funds toward the cost of housing and ancillary services and individuals are also 
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expected to make the greatest possible personal contributions toward the cost of their 
own housing, some financial assistance is also available. During 1971, a number of Indian 
bands and individuals obtained loans from the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
on the strength of repayment guarantees given by the Minister of the Department. There 
were 1,856 new housing units constructed on Indian reserves in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1971. The Department administers three basic housing programs on reserves and one 
off-reserve housing program, described as follows:— 


1. Subsidy housing program.............. Direct subsidy by the Federal Government 
through the Department. 


2. Band-administered housing program... Band councils may, by resolution, request authori- 
ty to administer federal appropriation, either as 
the sole source of financing or in conjunction with 
band funds and housing loans from the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


3. Indian on-reserve housing program..... Individual housing loans, guaranteed by the 
Minister, from the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation as the sole source of financing or in 
conjunction with band funds or federal subsidy. 


4. Indian off-reserve re-establishment 
HOUSING) PLOglalnesq4.ceee ee ore Indians who obtain employment away from their 
reserves and who wish to live in non-Indian com- 
munities may obtain mortgage loans from the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation or 
approved lenders in conjunction with forgivable 
mortgage loans from the Federal Government. 


The Department continues to place emphasis on overcoming the isolation of many 
reserves by the building and upgrading of roads which are essential in facilitating the 
movement of Indian people between Indian and non-Indian communities for purposes of 
employment and marketing and participation of Indian children in off-reserve school 
programs. Where necessary and economically feasible, capital grants are made to pro- 
vincial governments or their electric power commissions for the building of power lines to 
reserves and for the installation of water supply and sanitation systems. In isolated 
areas where the Indian people are unable to provide a supply of potable water by their 
own resources, they are assisted with the digging or drilling of wells and with the acquisition 
of either hand pumps or individual pressure systems. 


Economic Development.—The Department, through its Indian and Eskimo Eco- 
nomic Development Branch, assists individuals and bands in their efforts to create business 
and employment opportunities in service and secondary industries and in areas of resource 
utilization and land development, including the development of mineral resources on Indian 
reserves. Many of these programs are conducted in co-operation with other Federal 
Government departments, provincial governments and private organizations. Assistance 
is in the form of loans, grants, loan guarantees, technical and management advice, and 
specialized training. The loans, grants and guarantees are provided from the Indian 
Economic Development Fund, capitalized at $19,050,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1972. 
In addition, the Branch has 1971-72 appropriations totalling $14,845,000 to be used for 
the encouragement of economic activity through tbe provision of basic infrastructure and 
professional and technical services. The Branch also administers the Indian reserves and 
surrendered lands as well as certain categories of Indian estates. 


Social Services.—Indians, like other Canadians, are eligible for benefits from a 
number of welfare programs which are administered by different levels of government, 
Indian bands and private agencies. Like other Canadians, not all Indians have the same 
programs available to them, for some programs vary between and within provinces and 
on and off reserves. 
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Some Indian bands administer social assistance and child care for persons living on the 
reserve of the band. The criteria of eligibility and rates of payment for social assistance 
are generally based on those of the province in which the band is located. Family allow- 
ances, youth allowances, old age security and the guaranteed income supplement are paid 
to Indians by the Department of National Health and Welfare on the same basis as they 
are paid to other Canadians. 


Indians are eligible for benefits from some, but not all, provincial welfare programs 
except in the Northwest Territories. Generally speaking, the provincial programs from 
which Indians are eligible for benefits are programs for specific categories of persons, such 
as the blind. Benefits from less specific programs, such as social assistance, are not gener- 
ally available to Indians living on reserves, although they are in some parts of some prov- 
inces. 


The federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development provides social 
assistance, care for children and care for physically handicapped adults for Indians where 
these are not available from other sources. The criteria of eligibility and the rates used 
in calculating the amount to which an applicant for social assistance is entitled are based 
on those of the provinces in which the person applies for assistance. 


Indian Consultation and Negotiation.—The proposals put forward in the 1969 
Statement of the Government of Canada on Indian Policy were strongly criticized and 
rejected by most of the Indian people. This rejection extended to the Indian Consultation 
and Negotiation Group which had been formed during the late summer of 1969 to undertake 
consultation and negotiation with the Indians in respect to the Government’s proposal. 
The Indians sought a different type of consultative structure, one that allowed direct 
dialogue at the political as well as the administrative level between the Indians and the 
Government of Canada. The Government reacted favourably—the Indian Consultation 
and Negotiation Group was phased out and discussion commenced with the Indians in 
regard to the format of a new consultative mechanism. 


During 1970, considerable effort was made to develop criteria and procedures to 
enable the Government to respond to the needs of Indian groups to meet together and 
formulate their views and opinions and to prepare counterproposals. Discussions are 
continuing with other government departments that also provide funds to Indian groups 
and with the National Indian Brotherhood as to the best method of assisting the Indian 
association financially and to what degree. Substantial funds, in the form of per capita 
grants to assist in the organization and operation of association headquarters and financial 
contributions for all aspects of consultation and intercommunication, were made available 
to the various provincial brotherhoods and unions and to the National Indian Brotherhood 
as follows:— 


Brotherhoods Per Capita Consultation 
and Unions in— Grant Funds Total 
$ $ $ 

Prince id waraulsiandty.. sect ckcrantre tien one 435 — 435 
IN OVENS COLA Ate tela sokinncniers Sy areOhn ep at bi aan eee 25, 163 31,200 56, 363 
INC WES TINIS WAC KC RM iecg sexsi, ces ere en ates cicwtee terescie 25,791 30, 200 55, 991 
(CONG) Os Sie nb, Sea ani re OR Se te neil ete ML Si or 27,050 99,900 126, 950 
Onpariol@rassociatlons) Ate c eee re tn wares 49,034 166, 100 215, 134 
Labo ate tis tei. els. tect n eee ee Ate te 34, 393 95, 390 129,783 
SASK ArCMOW All waters cet tr near te ne ReR oe acl 35, 062 135, 900 170, 962 
EAN OS ole eR Mn eee Rael st A ILO PSS alae OB 28, 443 98,991 127, 434 
British Columbine toe eee ene eee 47,016 327,090 374,016 
Varkon Lerritory;. scs.c. 002. 27,438 48, 200 75, 638 
Northwest Territories...... 23,918 50, 477 74,395 
National Indian Brotherhood...................... 181,028 70,729 251, 757 

SS OTALA ae enact Meenas oie ares 504,771 1, 154, 087 1,658, 858 


Research and Liaison.—A Research and Liaison Branch of the Department was 
formed during the latter part of 1970 to develop stronger liaison with Indian bands and 
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associations, carry out the research activities of the Indian—Eskimo program and collect 
and analyse data on Indian and Eskimo program activities. The Indians have expressed 
a desire to administer many activities at the band level and still others at the association 
level. Responsibilities for local administration and for economic and community develop- 
ment are being progressively transferred to the Indians themselves but such transfer 
presents difficulties that will not be easily or inexpensively met. Transfer techniques, 
financial arrangements, agreements and training programs are being developed and im- 
plemented in preparation for the federal staff to be phased out when the Indians are trained 
and competent. It is the task of the Branch to maintain and improve the reasonably 
effective dialogue that has been developed with most of the Indian associations. 


A hundred years of federal administration of Indian affairs has left in its wake known 
problems pertaining to lands, treaty rights and other Indian rights, and others are in the 
course of identification by Indian research groups. Pressure is being exerted by the Indians 
to have many of these problems reviewed and a unit has been established to direct and 
co-ordinate the work, using a task-force approach to the problems. 


The Program Information Unit acts as a focal point for program information of 
interest to Indian people. It is assembling descriptive and statistical information con- 
cerning the Department’s programs, which will later be assessed, related and disseminated 
both inside and outside the Department. This work will be extended as may be appro- 
priate to include programs of other agencies—federal, provincial and private—which 
might be of benefit to the Indians. 


Eskimos 


Most of Canada’s 17,000 Eskimos live in communities in the Northwest Territories 
and smaller numbers in Arctic Quebec (3,800), Labrador (1,300) and Manitoba (150). 
Since 1955, when the Federal Government began to take a more active interest in the 
North, considerable progress has been made toward improving the health standards, 
medical care and education of these northern people and toward establishing permanent 
communities in which such services can be offered. 


As a result of a higher standard of living, the Eskimo birth rate is increasing from 
year to year. In 1970 it was 55 per 1,000 Eskimo population compared with the Canadian 
average of 18 per 1,000. In 1970, 95 p.c. of the school-age Eskimo children were in school, 
most of them in community schools in which grades one to six are taught. Those who 
continue their education move to larger communities to attend secondary or vocational 
schools. There are seven high schools in the Northwest Territories. Vocational schooling 
is available in Yellowknife and Frobisher Bay and pre-vocational courses are given in 
Churchill, Man. When Eskimo children must leave their communities to continue their 
education, the Government provides transportation, room and board, clothing, and a 
weekly allowance. A number of Eskimos have learned trades and special skills and have 
become pilots, authors, heavy equipment operators, classroom assistants, hairdressers 
and nurses’ aides. Two Eskimos are members of the Northwest Territories Council 
(see p. 130) and many others are active in local community organizations. It appears 
now that Eskimo students are reaching an educational level that will allow them to con- 
tinue their education and training beyond present grades and thereby to gain employment, 
to engage in certain business tasks, to take part in politics, and to travel with confidence 
in the South. Although school instruction has been in English, the Eskimo language is 
now being emphasized, especially in the lower grades. 


Although many Eskimos still exist on what they earn from hunting and trapping, 
an increasing number work for wages or are engaged in cottage industry. Co-operative 
efforts in canning and marketing gourmet Arctic foods, in manufacturing parkas and in 
producing handcrafts and sculpture netted the co-operatives over $2,000,000 in 1970. 
Working in local stores, with mining companies or for the Government are other common 
employments. Since new industries will be needed in the future to provide employment, 
the Federal and the Northwest Territories Governments carry out economic surveys to 
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Pond Inlet families arrive at church on toboggans towed by snowmobiles. In this and other small Eskimo 
settlements in the Northwest Territories, the traditional dog team is fast disappearing as a means of transportation. 


Two Eskimo members of the 
staff of Canadian Arctic Pro- 
ducers, a wholesale marketing 
organization for Eskimo arts 
and crafts, present a green 
serpentine hawk to Her Royal 
Highness Princess Margriet of 
the Netherlands following the 
opening of an _ exhibit of 
carvings and prints at The 
Hague. The hawk was carved 
by Oshoowetak of Cape 
Dorset. 
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pinpoint possible areas of development. They offer incentives to those who wish to 
develop the North and have set up machinery to encourage developers to employ native 
workers. 


A five-year northern housing program was initiated by the Federal Government in 
1965 and, since then, 1,484 three-bedroom houses have been provided for Eskimo families. 
The rent paid by the Eskimos for these houses covers basic services such as electricity, 
water, fuel oil and garbage collection. Regular payments toward the purchase of the 
houses can be made. 


Medical care is the responsibility of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
There are 10 hospitals in the Northwest Territories, 19 nursing stations, eight health 
stations and six health centres. Eskimos requiring care are flown to medical centres by 
the Government if there is no such centre jn their community. 


Responsibility for education, welfare, municipal services and other ‘‘provincial-type”’ 
functions in the Northwest Territories has been transferred from the Federal Government 
to the Territorial Government in Yellowknife (see p. 127). The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development continues to manage the natural resources of the 
Northwest Territories. 


Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 6 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for January 1971 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 
estimates for 1969. Area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1969. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continent.—The following statement 
presents estimates of the 1969 mid-year population of the world by continental divisions. 
These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for individual countries 
because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- and under-enumeration, over- 
and under-estimation, and data for categories of population not regularly included in the 
official figures. 


Continental Division Population 
000 

IRA Ce ial I a iy sok he ERE SEA EMRE Tso aE RIESE cE St iy irae Rc en i 345, 000 
INortheAumertcaae chee ns cc its. itis da lear Mian Meee ee nemesis ene 314,000 
aYoU tel oda Woatsy kr Gee A atacy Aylnoyct Meret cries caieerc tities eA Oe el iru aC eae 186, 000 
ANSE Sy ache OO. O da: 6 Rn RAY OOS RON SCID Oe OG ONE RTD EE eee mies ooh Geena aay 1,985,000 
POC eee a eee Te ae eS acd ale oil aye hea, alg EO on ae 463, 000 
OGean ister cee eae ce eee nL Ps SION iscsi rey reer crete setters one cana 18,900 
Unioniolisovier Mociaust RepUDICso emirates cache ein erst aistar ty erate sy cracls 249, 000 
WORD DYE OTAL Sects: hereon cae teeta ote t,he aetna. eecBatoten crows ecko eee 3,552,000 


6.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Africa 
Algeria. Send asesgosiodsodgaaee coos scosdonoue (9c gdUaUED Eco oO beOnedoarcsebeSar 919,595 13,349 
ANZOLAS ING! Ca bined arena k. chaise hs reece use tena ee EEN nt Le Te : 481,354 5, 430 
IBOUS WANE eRe spa N aero islet Rn aete oA sisi rae siaky leys-clott nc satans icity sh oaibye eis eater eee sera 231, 805 629 
Britishindian@ceaneLerritoryeee ss ae ieee oe ee ae ee ine 30 2 
UBSU tytn beaten Oa es chai Me CRO el ees AN Fen Ey eT yams ee ae 10,747 3,475 
(GES TNs oye) Tae yh eae MRS rn RS Pai MR ste He REN oc 2h as Uv IE OP oe Be 183 , 569 5,736 
Capenv.erde-Tslandst).n7-ccee eer ee obr te veers vans a RRR ak anal nte ae eR e 1,557 250 
CeontraltAtrican: Republichaawertenc oh tke trie cree oon: Oe ere ee ee 240,535 1,518 
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6.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 
Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Africa—concluded 
un GS oye ee Si ree cc agen A Oe eRe I CARR Sr eR Se PO 495,755 3,510 
“Cloves GIRDLE 0Y0 Be 2 es a oe See A, A een ee earner a 838 270 
Monge CINOCTALIC VEDI DLICIOl Mitr sue Listen ak he ai ee tet e aeiic ies 905, 568 17,100 
Congo, People’s Republic of (formerly Congo, Brazzaville)...................... 132, 047 915 
LOR NONTEGS VALE 286 Bic Oia bf its, ce eI PI IC Dee en Oe RY 43,484 2,640 
PRCIREEROUE AICS WINCA een nes Sere POE in Rice, eG MING Mek osintly eomeMenne sais ete eee 10,831 286 
ES TORINO myn ME Nema Too e oe AES Sic orn ares sunalels US Sure eae et Oe ata ions 471,778 24,769 
Brench Southern and Antarctic Territories.......0 0.0004... cece esses ee ncscssen 2,918 1 
French Territory of the Afars and the Issas 8,494 81 
Gabon 103,347 485 
Gambia 4,361 357 
Ghana 92,100 8, 600 
Guinea 94,926 3,890 
Ivory Coast 124,504 4,195 
Kenya 224960 10,506 
Lesotho 11,720 890 
Liberia 43,000 1,150 
Libya 679, 362 1,869 
Madagascar 226,658 6,600 
WIEST ig. oo Ae ams eat Olson Bd rere a 1 ty SMC cree iy eres ne a ORE 45,747 4,398 
BUDBUNL. co <3 aie Sees ade ceee aI BRIE on oe Ne en oR Pes Hn et ee rE 478 , 767 4,881 
LO ERRU RATERS ah a Co gh SA te i Bem Rene UI Rags ROS Fee Se iad nas pr on na 397, 956 1,140 
Mauritius (Islands of Mauritius, Rodrigues, Agalega and St. Brandon)........... 790 823 
Moraccominel lth U A eneee eRe sy rcrr Seer. noe Nt outed cc wts debavcpaeipiciaene mbes axe tevoee 172,414 15,105 
MUGTAPISEY SONOS wo Ae 9 oes res eS aR Fearn PUT aeons Ne AeA Rie eA er ese 302, 330 7,376 
INTENTION OLDS 75 G caydey Sates oe Ee Se See es SR Meee hn titers Sr apne ae Meee CS as 318,261 615 
NING + pocket ean oO Ie errs ne nt tare eee AM TNR | Pre Men et 489,191 3,909 
INUICIDU Do oom go eater OSs ENS Oe Ten ane Set DATE et CRONE aa Shee eer: 356, 669 64, 560 
iPay ital eSie GH EEING op aetodb.6 SEB cie- oe Benton ha Cire ee Gera Es Ce eee Cee res Aa ne einee 13,948 530 
SRL SSED IONE sonics Means tbdtaie aed Soc oR oS races eae nk ER ed Cae 969 436 
iRyateriealey, Soe eae= Motion rae, nie oie ORS ane ee PUTER ener rt er Pee er a 10,169 3,500 
SMEG Ona eK CleyGODEN GeNClES ie. Noe fot pers cuej oie NO Sree MEE roconerre ts 47 5 
ABERNSION ANG wl Tistania an Cin bare sreuee con tener tee ck yin tn it er ised Perse ene 74 1 
PROMLGIN GlaAnGMeTINCIDO Mier ee peel cricket CPR eta am iat ease Mtl oonrnic vor oe 372 66 
Sere LS has sae ae hoe Me Ta ae oe a Re OD Ne ie Ae i RR 75,750 3,780 
NCE COME MRE we NRE rey Ne ct Oe Nira a Weert On avaeeA esi utes acl eee SO 145 51 
EC LE AMID COD Cy eer eee eR icv Pk Meee Met aw caaivcvusnogen arr idstich ok oade Rare chines esi crint ads 27,699 2,012 
Ona Line een naan Ne ky conte rts ec Oy Pinca Sa hee atweU RS, espn 246,201 2,730 
SIGUE: URE pes coe celtee cuts ee RR On SRR AC ee eee ee end 471,445 19,618 
SOMORORTSSES 1 O CLES IA SPR Me et Os i ns Mita Ape Aid cos orale rae RRO Eats Otel aston ee 150,333 5,090 
SPILLS LN OLULUEA CT ICA Sept: eee. Mates cars ta Sn re cc ay NE, See en eee 12 164 
SORIN SRUEED eae 5 45 oe es GD a Ob OUT Ren MUR eo hone ae ma Deane 102, 703 63 
ICV ee ME te ED mPa EE CAD re me AN Mn tot Meee hah) acid Messi WAT Ee te 967, 500 15,186 
SUZ TRAN CLA ety etre oe Cd FRC Cot ee Le ON rey PA AEE Rita eta ins, Sa wtah he eh Oe 6,704 410 
IGRD 0 isn ap OA CE SORE Ce ar ei ae eg at Nk ol a An 8 Mee aeRO aR Wr ae!) WE 21,622 1,815 
PSTD aig sulle ho TRE ae SSS 8 Be et Sn a eye ek PS 5 eet 63,379 5,027 
UGTVG ER Se A ae a eee Ae eee eee oe MS. 5 Nee Ati ta ee ae ene Nie a ee 91,134 9,500 
NOTOMBAT AD ECCDUDLIGH Tae Ait camhi cts ieee tate centen ae bealacva cei a Piarnnehrceewe 386, 662 32,501 
limmedernepubiie OLmlanzZaniaencat. Gee win. Mendy cn sewer hii aaron hats sacha eee 362,821 12,926 
Bsa aruyillca yp wemerty Me nee i Reese ear ee Ponta a Sea trerens spre. Ie eee Pe 861, 802 12, 557 
TOV OTE, OT oe oo 8 Aes Sp Rea tae RSA Pete) a ep Beets Rene AON SR Rodney Be ria Soe 1,019 369 
POSER OLL A tere Geer r Cee ORE oh Ca nMedeeme cat aici tik ree ergme en Aula at aeekornat 105, 869 5,278 
LEST ONT, ca Bet By Dasani Gt SRY CE oe OE TOO ec en soe 290, 586 4,208 
America, North 
EME CATED,.. 30 PRS BR OGIAR Rty e SB TEES OI MUP eT ore eS ARR eo ERT RISA Srna ee 5 171 63 
[BOS Wt aoe Aire haar Ss Sas Bene ee ROR © Mee Oe treat eo An A Nae. 4,403 1692 
[RHI SYENO YES ae ct bebe, © eect A Pie le ee ante eee ae alittle 166 253 
TESCO ge SS Sees Se aes oe, te ee a te, ean Poa Se Re NN ere amr 20 51 
RPL EN ORCL TAS: Race ee cera en es eee Fs ee cS SAA ERR ae ae TSE 8,867 120 
Poe MUTT SLATE CLG eet ther an Ache CRcR seerne td crash attest Ry aes eee ects AE 59 9 
Pe AAS fre TE A UE ha ft, 1 Poth era eta ih: ities oer ee Sen 3,851,809 21,089 
CAAT LS IANS eter Ort ere Sl, a er ee nd eee Na EO cine 100 712 
(CONE RT Cees | Bae Ao ac dain cea sere Revie SUN. ait teer OE rake oi a eee Ae San SRE “ee 19,575 1,685 
Gul OE ne coco Se BAM) On MNS OU ie AOR OR CEE Pale Aas ton te SONNE, ame. 3 MD 44,218 8,250 
RCTS Act Wee NT oe ee ER le ese fates oss cis iphoetl lam Ra tec sce eit taste? 290 74 
APE reaITICANMENCDUD ICM Mart. mos cet nah nd ae Acciacca nates ore cari oi Ree ores 18,816 4,174 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 218. 
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6.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country 


America, North—concluded 


(GTONAG AGA cer ete ctor cee ees Sree cake Ae TE Ripe Teete Hicks Wesrig Dees re aT Deere 


MEXICO 3s ss. csee cn 


INethorlandsrANtMES: o mac sce on lollies siera’ovols anielo sa wiereletomia stan oe 
UNCUT Uecsetes te see detacere ected ccsare holes state rererecaate inter a/ace ere co elas eineiotaaiate cies 
Panama ox cla Canale Zone hens. dea ben civic ileeirersion sera eeterelen aires 
(Cin WAG hel a srvctest of NAO COIOR n oCE eaten tr ine cornnrici 
PNOLUO CACO stolen Wis eerie Berd neie alee sia asin a nice ne eGo en eee eee eiTe 
DiePhaUisoN OVas-ANPIMLAss Scinscto mere eine eteisie aera iniestis tenements 
Site] GUC OREN G bet nd Secor a qRemCenGO roe ce Cheer OCT Tae 
Sire serretand) Mic welonesne- canes stein ee seats nieicarehiereon el nates Rees 
UV INCON Las Ac cer rsaie nwarhete store wcvertor eistoasieiars viva ree nals CONES ine 


PExmidadiand LObagotw: satin seer tactic eerie Ce ee eae taaan a oat ae aeons 


Turks and Caicos Islands........ Sr Mahar reTa rotate watts ee ech ait Cronies 


PAT PD OUI irrotsessiorsts teiteies Sie oe es oe weet ele aio nis tee fale viotetE lesa felelate nelote eine 
EB OME Wace are eteecte Nae ee eat cara tae die olers wAE esieyahorea wdiacatoiaistotiaraleleletiecos’s 
BLAZIN S ee RN TONE Havre, hare Siler cofainin eh ISDA Oreraom aie atenterie 
British Antarctic Territory........ al atin cciave aketalw alehare alalevaterat eteteiatern ort 
Chile.tnreass select ele/aieiacbisvain’e Cio(eie'd emmttets © ein siarats averaptreteres tio note re ete. feces 
Colombiana nc saccctoisocneccs. nfsfeluttetcie ves orsieve’ e/e arsietaieleleresaiapeisis ciseloerera 


Falkland Islands, excl, dependencies.............eeeeeeeeeesecaeeee we 
PEN CHAG WANA Pee a, Miaels ela vitae eisisislelevemioaiene Tegretol Toles Gee Ricks cisialorerio 
MANAG re eel waa e oa eon tee «a: ehave.aiargrate lara ovotel bel tae wielets ia etaverahe wes tre 


Uruguay... Wefarslc acavelerottor neue ra o's (ovoxelahane Tals oto! otasjet ate ets ave aloiarersfalstai Suscecaiateia’e 
WGI CAT Mn. cant ois 7a Gee GE UR Eb RCOODBER BOO Ae CREDO GO CAChoDEARCCnaen 


Asia 


(GPTUS Rl Foie Cece eine otha e ssid wee Gat ela are SRG coon 
15 (oy Fd Coy Papin yt noo Ane Loe Oc SEINE ere Serena cease 
India tine vammuandseKashmire sense. ieee eee nce 
indonesia exclaiwest Lrinn sy. cn.eeeate cere see cn mane cess eeceann ones 

IVR DELI Lert eres eetcrayer te reteYatave itera Aateianis ake w pieielaloiuNore eter Slocheieieisiaitle lars erate 


ii a i i a ee i i ee i as 


Korea, incl. area of demilitarized zone................0.ceeccceeecees 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (formerly North Korea) 
Republic of Korea 

Wa Gee ve cares choc tee tarsiiote stale: hat eTON SO ee SoG 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 218. 
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6.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Asia—concluded 
NOP MRT Ta aN eT a ere cansc ci 5c te Seco) 0 oreserelasaernieve wisseie.s'a)s ele ta ce''s lord ata ha a (elaverare Dore ee vise eine 91,429 2,893 
LS ETO, 5 Sag EN Radios MOB arate aati ARES Main Se aan ar hn, noon ameter 4,015 2,645 
DUPRE S TERR Se Te es rete tart Fe cats crave oo atale oats oUoeee oveiny ove re\alavet caterers sauateYale/ave ‘areve ateielateveYoteie’ 6 260 
Malaysia— 
ESAS ORNL ALA YOLA Cree mete acto he tea Te Teal < Gtaaic eis scfetede Srovetere ei wiarel velo nvhe isrorals'ace arekate Stanwtons 77,730 1,581 
RSA Ieee este ccreoreyeere acto ere lesa: ovellate e cotsle revaXoreteceiorsqeis/ ele! etere etteioe wars Sore 29, 388 636 
SAT AW AK was nee oe iereticvas tele saisreluiciel oo oorinrs miareroiclalavev egeeaneiatanieteres : 48, 842 945 
West Malaysia. : 50,700 9,000 
Maldives......... 115 108 
REOHIEOLIS TS ARs eRe wre oParctaraic ore site. dia aio ois ae riete noe Gtteles 604,250 1,240 
Mybarseee Gren, CIMAN secre cor ots sinis. 5 ons1ohe siarttors wicioios Sis sveiavovetaisln Sucve ralarsior erates vies ew ere shee ate 82,030 565 
INGE 6 ord aeRO ae SBE IEE CIEE CRs DS oR I RRC IRE Ire er 54,362 10,845 
ErEtG AN TOXG!. U AUG ANG LICAS TOIT 2 5s feretoiniove oscletare sierelsteiere ofeieler sie ete ores olaeieloreiers 365, 529 111,830 
iP) CTU, Seino QO CEREALS OO EO SSID EEE nO MCC EES ORS IP is aris Srna 10,460 1, 9122 
GEARS UTA D Bec csidic olore axe oie ieietoce )s,c18 Sis siviote ate ean)s ale pre's oreo avarete erates. ate Cee Fitemer: 146 3562 
“ELSON Sao. cin Bo tod SOc enS DeOUOC AIAN OE apace corinne tan she Haare eunmanae 115,831 37,158 
FatOHU Ge ES OML TINA OF Wee ons cio ssaieie aie ieisial oa, cie stale ducioloyele' sis iesahaye sisyais siete slate elajoisis olsiaie osieAe Ss 5, 763 590 
ROLLA TMT Ae eet elete es cee es ae cis Neato cia iaie aiaie vAaaleudras on eaucnvion ie saloons 8,500 100 
EUR PPK VUISES LAT CS Mia setere Stas o-o, else avara ores erase siete ofasd Stowe ain ere Taie'dl e wzuisiavi'e leyerstalnncefetele'streciays 848 973 
SHNIGEJATET pasar cin haan EGtnOn GROG RC mI Secait rn Grtiedicia Manta aaa a nie none sna 830,000 7,200 
PORRCERMM eI RCT AG eel craral ere c\ere cia taveaeloysloraraverela, aie sts slaielcbare/alares clelblsce! wleletatehe’s tte oieieleveseiela@ie ans 2,744 191 
BSITTEDOLC CoP meee ne ete oie evade taeTa east arelchs i ovete Mreieicle s ieee Meni Pao ore ates nite wee iar 224 2,017 
AINA Tee vere V Vote lev cfe coors orto a¥avate'u a ao aitcrsbaleuaietehe versie @ We sve is wate etecloltverele Meise als a 71,498 5,866 
IMEI ao SABRE GR UOGRE BODE RO Ot Nn OMOEA Ret IO Gie Rr OCU Ontmmt sr coma na Soconer 13,885 13,800 
WERE auteur cl ere ver ome cia srcto et ctatee: s wioiciciate eis tel Siete watts sue phatiael slace aareve ates setalpvsioiwielee isue etieae 198, 457 34, 738 
PECL UC DIATE Cae RTC crete cheata eae Mie acahenateeTo ie ale Sar eva atone Grete sigs ataee ayeleiele eater e 32,278 185 
PRETE OV see ss cle ta te ei ciele cratere eracStctalb Ghats b: 0 tou nin lehehel ovate ls oTei diet wiolwsnere’ Srelng ee wvaisielote ete ere 301,382 34,375 
LIC CAGHNS aap Hating BRAC InGO AOC De inn ceo e a Me OOO See Emon nin sme 292, 261 31, 408 
HSE TODO semmreca cite eden cteietn acs sia sieialole ayaialsieit evsieieieisrationls oealersiccersterac emiolate 9,121 2,967 
VWAGISINEN TRE ae ode ono-dotioe inn AORN OE Una Cem nEEE Aen Ou tae o aa Hnec a aorere 127,242 39, 207 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam (formerly North Viet-Nam)............ 61, 294 21,340 
FROPUDIICHOGAVIETON IN cine nc trcle orate iricie onic rine ob iaieipiaiavs eltialoisteis eemolare tieverereriere 67, 108 17, 867 
BUSCAR TO Parcs soe et ttaicr chew ale sirens hate c dove lalovelgrete ciecd eiereiee Hats erelarale tuteenss 75,290 5,000 
Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic of (formerly Southern Yemen).......... 111,075 1,220 
ZAI: conn ob a CRISES DORR CGO CORT OC TORCH See AE Sen AORTIC Ethene 11,100 2,075 
PATO OMLAS wavesieie oo: okie 56 es 175 19 
PAISULES a! crorcreseiete sees = ‘ 32,374 7,373 
Belgium........ , 11,781 9,646 
Bulgaria.......... é 42,823 8,434 
Channel Islands : 75 117 
Czechoslovakia Set 49,371 14,418 
Denmark 16,629 4,891 
RCTOOUSISNOS sts cesta eh evacciosgressiote ters olee gree eo oaeie oe tlie MRE ce een ee atte 540 38 
ELIT EATXC I OSA Pt CNS cle AS fact cota ines rents loins cles tere oa ciated a Sue ene le 130,120 4,703 
IERESTCS. cpap Ae aeRO Catron th Sens Gene R ERE a a TOa net Boroenor Geeons 211,208 50,320 
Germany— 
HederaluRenublico1- Germany... < cosrensae sekelee cles sietstete eletste nvelole stele cise ojereletelae 95,743 58,707 
German Democratic Republic (formerly Eastern Germany)..............-- 41,611 15,993 
TAS GPESCV ini ara mreyas cir cps sickecos erate ahi tioloie oo Siaiote Ske biaaolaveTe icone aise areiafelelors WS EGS 156 1,083 
WMO DEES ODLEN ce create sya ie tereterace faye, ote toysyovare oleate aise erererelets alatoreie valaer etree Gis s estore ieiorerd 186 2,135 
(GH OTRSINGTS o6o5 So clap ic NRO DORE ICD oS gEn Dao Sone nen Oa ee ECE s ChEeEEeen Sex 2 27 
(CRORE. -soghaGese 0 DE OCR ID TOTO SCE aE EDR ROC OC EID eO ce nan rere tor tenn 50,944 8,838 
LIB NY SED oe oa ROCCE ene I en ER SURG sc itor Sia eae Renan rie 3 
LEWES. ca aa mail te Ere ER RISD UIOTIG CTE EOE DEICo a CRO CUR Nn mn nC eee Aas 35,919 10,295 
TIGAIAIC  acog boot: CREA SEITE eC opts GEOG DERE TEN an De canner omianarannnda 39, 769 203 
SECO EAA CLiemeerrMN  opers Sects ct eee § A hoestelasate cise ete aete aibiaa Kad evel helen ao oslo anes 27,136 2,921 
TRS CIN TENT ne satin ne RODS ae te Oa ARSE SI HOES STOIC care aa Rr are 227 50 
IE cctl VMN Cr Sam AL eee A SEL raat ore Salute wis oes eials simeieie eieatos 116,304 53,170 
‘LIBD AGI CITE, aaa GB eEDNe RODHAD OS AAO nnn: ObEIA donee prACHiaacnDEatnearacboc 61 22 
LATEST TOT a domeise enon DGD OS ESET OO REO ROE HI Ge hur UaNnID nmcr ia mn aone 998 338 
CESS LS Rept et Cs SAA GS a toh Prats nraloree Erie oe ote Guin nie we bie Ne cnet 122 323 
UPSTOW Ds son GSO RSE ROSE OC DUNDEE Seno tn DOCS NO eae Rae cE taT 3 2 
“SWIG ER ean 5 SR OGRE SERED S COC TB RON Oe Creel G HEAL I rorE oNG aan oiant Snatipon nec 12,978 12,873 
Sa TSRU EY eR ea re Manns ele ene Ne ree N east. Soh fa cet oman oon crictasoie meee 125,182 3,851 
(PEGs cocitiod SoG IEEE ae ee TEE Ae ee IRET g eee Param ince 120, 664 32,555 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 218. 
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6.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles *000 
Europe—concluded 
Portugal, incl. the Azores and Madeira Islands................. 0.00 :eeeeeeeeeees 35, 553 9,560 
FVOMEA MIRA, ey ore colors ie ee rs Torna irra al ae re oat Serer ae Girer aLarIS A Seersslens atin RAY itor 91,699 20,010 
SiON EN etsy; Umea o Sea chat ee oy poe a Eee ORG PE renee Beane rice aera 24 19 
SD SLI ee ae eee tey tt Rete, cay tinea. 194, 885 32,949 
Svalbard and Jan Mayen Islands 24,101 32 
SO acl Call SO NON My PR <0 Se Aa icy oe Noe chet cnc cet s THEES ESN OR oT depakote CoD hac Pee 173,649 7,978 
Shrink nei Een rye [Es SO a ec Sanaa ae, | ee ni, Ae Re Ae puesta Ae oe Ce eee 16,327 6,224 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland........................ 94,221 55,534 
Bing landean day al eset cart nc aets detente ane anne widen gece ete Sees Meee eae 58, 348 48, 827 
INorinenne ireland teeter. mites... tates. acct hee ote aera ceine canine. eee ere 5, 462 1,512 
STSCI NA IR ah AN Ree LONE Le een el See CA ae A tte Bee Ape ye aa ee eR 30, 411 6,195 
VAIO EN pa oo maione cb Ob cones OBE or TODAS ORG cnet moeten ey Ei ep en mie Mie aot Ress 98, 766 20,351 
Oceania 
PATRI RIC ATES EIN OAR ERIN E o.oo Se aletopora a ePakins ote eye afehs aii yc ata eee ahnkey < eterna 76 32 
AN SERITEA TE a te eho OE EORTC TOC Oe ace oe be tale meter eae 2,967,894 12,296 
Bratisnasolomonrlstantds ca. Sete y coho Sra Pat Sener, Mean dap mae renee ere 11,500 150 
Cantonrand: Enderbury: Islands’. «cacao his aden sleeclen enc mseare tee oem ysiceie setae 27 1 
(OTITIS GIA Satan Cl-goe ews ay oil tortie Setar tice es na etter ater, Sie Reyy Pace a et ees 52 a 
occa iceltng)) Ula am ds: Serer Wo Airc Sete toa thas 52 as ancl each sa tae Se ce itere eee 5 1 
(COGESISIAN GS eee me sof isos ahh = dr Sota cae encanta eR eae enc 90 20 
FEET Teme tee mT ce ef ee rye oracle raxcratsrcheysh cans stat 4 a.cic eye oes, hea cepa cate Ores See 7,055 519 
TES riya) 12d) Kuantesp ee | i Ie, 2 ee errors inn ke i mn i Pe a ame ate 1,544 105 
(Si bertran de lice aian Gs. see ater ys amass: crete eo beceuat heel epee Line iene ee 342 54 
(Cua ee ae ce cee stteteeee Gece a a ide Mee eet See ON ec ete MAES aoe 212 102 
Rohstorpls ban dca sa ee Pee Betas <a aeare, Oe ete eee) ates aes 5 eee 3 1 
Mad evancal san Can scene © itt) Mowat Oa tives MCR 8 Os eR ee ond Oe 2 2 
INT La he cP RB ie SORT, is Meee eso coe ht ac Ba thot ovaiviniase ra teen oPee 8 i 
IN ey ie GENE e oy se ees Ney nce oN eee ei eS 7,336 98 
Wa CG IN Gre ees ete Re, 09a Ag oe ON oa, Vane es, SOO Rta cance nA ee a 92,160 1,715 
ING WHIECDrICdGsctrot aceon ys ce dome 5,700 80 
NI CAGE erate ery, sie ee ne” es Ne Aa AOR Onn 4 ee i wee eee 103,736 Dae ETE 
UNITE ELC Ie ae a ae. « Ae ee ea aes, el eee ie Ai Peie eni Nee te Aa 100 5 
INGieie) Ue JE Eo E> ARR ad Boel Oa A ON By gee a ane BA Me te AMM ee nine! Sy 14 1 
PACH CTIA SSM ae A me a ot Pe ok) Mec eee at & Ales nerves cond ete Men ke Re: 687 98 
DEZSV TYING, oct cy CTRL TESTI oe I Cea eco an mee a on na NCIS Ao aa 86, 100 648 
leviv care LCLEn Ta Ona ond a a a OSES Jee Oe a ene PEE E AOS EL Se a anoe mer cconan 2 1 
“TEES EIT EAR hs 0 LS 5, = Aerie eee a, Ae ee, OER (ah an apm OPN SNe lin Ps Air ae, SAN Se 4 2 
OVID Umer ry rs eat one ete ais. cache acaee yaaa taal eho a Peeaas rst din eh nn ee dee arc 270 83 
VRUECET TS) ESTERS BAN te ee ene tEe Ba a ae ay ORR DCA Bete Rae Ade eae Soe 3 1 
WWatlingantiebuibimanislan ds. 5c. ccpercicnmsccee sowie nee. Se ieee noe orion ee ane ee eee 77 9 
NVOSPATTURSATINO Air Pe noe conic che ct oe ache co aoe cotta a ete lic eerie een 1,097 141 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Umion omoomen SOcimIIst Ivepublicssncciy-ac senescence orale ache scien ae ne 8,649, 539 240,571 


1 Fewer than 500 persons. 2 Latest official estimate. 3 Less than one square mile. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
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PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


Section 1.—Immi¢gration Policy and Administration 


Policy.—Traditionally, Canada has sought to increase its population through im- 
migration in order to expand the domestic market, reduce per capita costs of administra- 
tion, stimulate economic activity by providing new skills, ideas and enthusiasms, and 
support a higher level of cultural independence and creativity. Canadian experience 
indicates that a substantial volume of immigration is highly desirable but new population 
cannot be added haphazardly without regard to their means of subsistence or their effect 
on Canadian life. Technological change and the development of Canadian society to its 
present complex state require that, to be able to establish themselves successfully, new 
settlers must be economically competitive in terms of education, training, skills and personal 
qualities. Over the years, Canada has endeavoured to acquire immigrants who were 
adaptable to Canadian life. Such persons, finding familiar institutions in Canada, feel 
more at home and this assists in their establishment in the new life they find here. Canada 
makes every effort to sustain the movement of immigrants from countries having like 
economic, social and political backgrounds but people anywhere in the world may immigrate 
to Canada if they demonstrate their suitability for life in this country and are likely to 
become established without hardship to themselves or disruption to the communities in 
which they settle. 


It may be mentioned also that Canada, in addition to welcoming immigrants, has on 
many occasions during the past quarter-century sanctioned the entry of groups of refugees. 
This is a humanitarian movement and is tangible evidence of Canada’s recognition of its 
responsibilities in the international community. A conservative estimate of the number 
of refugees admitted since 1945 is 350,000. 


On Oct. 1, 1967, Canada adopted new Immigration Regulations which are applied 
universally; these evolved from a White Paper on Immigration, tabled in the House of 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised by the Secretariat Section of the Canada Immigration Division, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, Ottawa. The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and 
Regulations up to the mid-1950s is dealt with in detail in a special article entitled ‘‘Developments in Canadian Immi- 
gration’’ appearing in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. 
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Commons on Oct. 14, 1966. After study by a Joint Committee of the Senate and the House 
of Commons and their consideration of representations by Members of Parliament, repre- 
sentatives of provincial governments, private organizations and individuals, the Regulations 
were authorized by Order in Council (PC 1967/1616). These Regulations present in 
detail the principles involved in selection of immigrants, and indicate the factors that 
immigration officers must take into account in assessing potential immigrants. 


The assessment system for potential immigrants is based on the following factors: 
(1) Education and Training—up to 20 assessment units to be awarded on the basis of one 
unit for each successful year of formal education or occupational training; (2) Personal 
Assessment—up to 15 units on the basis of the immigration officer’s assessment of the 
applicant’s adaptability, motivation, initiative and other similar qualities; (3) Occupa- 
tional Demand—up to 15 units if demand for the applicant’s occupation is strong within 
Canada, and whether the occupation is skilled or unskilled; (4) Occupational Skill—up to 
10 units for the professional, ranging down to one unit for the unskilled; (5) Age—10 units 
for applicants under age 35 with one unit deducted for each year over age 35; (6) Arranged 
Employment—10 units if the applicant has a definite job arranged in Canada; (7) Knowl- 
edge of French and English—up to 10 units, dependent upon the degree of fluency in 
French and/or English; (8) Relative—up to five units if the applicant has a relative in Canada 
able to help him become established but unprepared or unable to sponsor or nominate him; 
and (9) Employment Opportunities in Area of Destination—up to five units if the applicant 
intends to go to an area of Canada where there is a generally strong demand for labour. 


The Regulations formally confirm that Canadian citizens or permanent residents are 
entitled to bring their dependants to Canada, making a clear distinction between dependants 
and relatives entering the working force. Thus, there are three categories of immigrants 
“sponsored dependants’’, “nominated (non-dependent) relatives’, and “independent 
applicants’. A “dependant’’ is defined for immigration purposes as: husband or wife, 
fiancé or fiancée; unmarried son or daughter under age 21; parent or grandparent over 
age 60, or younger if widowed or unable to work; an orphaned brother, sister, nephew, 
niece or grandchild under age 18. Provision is also made for an adopted child and, where 
the only dependant is a husband or wife, for the nearest living relative. An application 
for a dependant is dealt with irrespective of whether he is in Canada or abroad and irrespec- 
tive of the financial circumstances of the sponsor. He will be admitted to Canada provided 
he is in good health and of good character. 


The ‘nominated (non-dependent) relative’? category includes son or daughter over 
age 21, married son or daughter under age 21, brother or sister, parent or grandparent 
under age 60, nephew, niece, uncle, aunt or grandchild. ‘The responsibilities of the nomina- 
tor include willingness and ability to provide accommodation, care and maintenance for the 
person applied for and to otherwise assist him in becoming established. The nominator is 
required to sign such an undertaking for a period of five years. Because of the assistance 
provided by the nominator in Canada, the nominee is assessed on only some of the selection 
factors—education, personal qualities, occupational demand, age and occupational skill. 
On the general assumption that a Canadian citizen usually will be better established in 
Canada than a more recent arrival and hence in a better position to give his relative more 
assistance, a slightly higher preference is given to a relative nominated by a Canadian 
citizen than to one nominated by a permanent resident. 


To qualify for admission to Canada, an “independent applicant’’ normally must obtain 
50 of the 100 assessment units available, although it is possible to combine factors in such 
a way that some of them may compensate for relatively low qualifications in others. The 
major purpose of the standards is to select immigrants who can make a successful adjustment 
to life in Canada and thereby contribute to the country’s progress. 


The main factors for successful establishment are education, personal qualities and 
occupational demand. As far as the education of the individual is concerned, the principle 
of successful educational achievement in the immigrant’s home has been adopted since it 
has been found impracticable to equate educational standards in many countries to 
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Canadian standards. In assessment of his personal qualities, the applicant will be con- 
sidered as to his chances for success in Canada in terms of his economic establishment and 
his personal satisfaction as well as on the composition and the attitudes of his whole family. 
The personal assessment process also includes the function of counselling and the applicant 
is informed about the market in different areas of Canada for his skills and about the 
difficulties he may encounter in adjusting to the Canadian way of life. The demand in 
Canada for the applicant’s skill or occupation is given due importance. The Department 
is responsible for immigration but is equally concerned with manpower and is obliged to 
discourage immigration for the applicant with an occupation for which there is little or no 
demand in this country. Where there are shortages of labour in certain industries, 
Canadian employers or provincial officials may interview candidates abroad for such 
industries and channel them to the Department’s visa offices but these candidates also 
must comply with the selection standards. 


The other six selection criteria have individually lesser weight but in total are equal 
to the three main factors. In considering adaptability in a new environment, occupa- 
tional skill is important. A person’s skill is usually acquired at a price in financial terms. 
It is an investment and the higher the investment usually the higher the skill and thus the 
greater the gain to Canada. Age must be taken into account when considering adaptability 
im a new environment. On average, younger people adjust more easily and for this reason 
the age group up to 35 years is assigned the maximum number of assessment units, with 
one unit deducted for each year over 35. However, an older person is not refused on this 
factor if he has other assets such as highly developed skills that are in demand in Canada. 
Credit will be given to an applicant who has a firm commitment from a Canadian employer 
because this will assist his economic establishment during the initial period after arrival. 
Economic and social adjustment of a new immigrant is greatly facilitated by knowledge of 
the languages of his adopted country. As a consequence, units of assessment are given to 
applicants for the degree of their fluency in either English or French or both. An applicant 
whose mother tongue is other than English or French may be given some credit for even a 
partial knowledge of either or both of the two languages. In fact, it is possible that such 
an applicant may obtain more assessment units on the language factor than a unilingual 
applicant who speaks only English or French. If an applicant has a relative in Canada 
who is able to help him become established, credit is given for this factor since the presence 
of a relative is a definite asset in the adjustment process. 


No one is compelled to go to any particular area in Canada but, if a prospective immi- 
grant is counselled by an immigration officer to go to an area that offers the best opportunity 
for him and is prepared to accept that advice, he is awarded the units appropriate for that 
area. If the over-all demand for labour is higher in any one area in Canada than in others, 
the total assessment of the immigrant destined to that area reflects that high demand. The 
assessment of individual areas in Canada as to their over-all demand for labour, and the 
assessment of national demand for individual occupations is conducted on a continuous 
basis so that selection officers overseas are in possession of up-to-date information at all 
times. 


The Regulations provide for the admission to Canada for permanent residence of 
persons who have come as visitors. However, since open acceptance of applications from 
visitors would be inefficient and would give an undue advantage to some people, a visitor 
is not given any credit for arranged employment in Canada, so that he must qualify on 
other factors. Conditions of entry must have been observed and, in particular, the applicant 
must not have taken employment in Canada if not authorized to do so. Foreign students 
studying at recognized Canadian institutions are regarded as any other visitors applying 
for permanent residence in Canada. However, if foreign students are under an obligation 
to their government to return to their own country, they are not permitted to apply for 
permanent residence in Canada. Applications for permanent residence from seamen on 
shore leave are not accepted. 
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A Canadian citizen sponsor whose application for the admission of a dependant is 
refused or an immigrant who has been ordered deported has the right to appeal to an inde- 
pendent Immigration Appeal Board, the establishment of which was authorized by Act 
of Parliament in 1967. The Board is a Court of Record, entirely separate from the Depart- 
ment and with the authority to enforce its orders. 


Administration.—The Canada Immigration Division of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration administers the Immigration Act and Regulations. The Division 
has three main Branches. The Programs and Procedures Branch is responsible for the 
long- and short-range planning of immigration policies and programs, interpretation of the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and immigration policies, the co-ordination of immigra- 
tion policies developed internally, functional support in respect of the transportation and 
initial reception of immigrants in Canada and liaison with transportation companies. The 
Home Services Branch is responsible for the disposition of difficult individual immigration 
cases, the provision of procedural guidance to field officers, the formulation of policies and 
guidelines on the enforcement aspects of immigration operations, and the provision of 
technical advice on procedures relating to the admission of immigrants and non-immigrants. 
The Foreign Branch is responsible for the management of the Overseas Service, uniform 
application of selection standards, promotional activities abroad, implementation of ap- 
proved programs abroad and the proper counselling and direction of immigrants. 


There are 36 visa-issuing offices located abroad—at London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Bordeaux, Marseille, Brussels, Berne, The Hague, Copen- 
hagen, Cologne, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Stockholm, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Rome, Milan, Athens, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Beirut, New Delhi, Islamabad, Tokyo, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Sydney, Port of Spain and Kingston (Jamaica). Information offices 
visited at intervals by immigration officers based in Stockholm or in Copenhagen are 
maintained in Oslo and Helsinki. Three offices in the United States—at New York, 
Chicago, and San Franciseco—provide information and counselling but do not issue visas. 
Personnel at all posts are kept in close touch with economic conditions in Canada and thus 
are able to advise immigrants regarding their prospects for successful establishment in this 
country. Examination of immigrants and visitors is carried out at 547 ports of entry on 
Canadian coasts, at points along the International Boundary, and at certain airports and 
inland offices. 


Section 2.—_Immi¢gration Statistics 


Table 1 shows the number of immigrants arriving in Canada in each year since 1913, 
the peak year of immigration into the country. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-70 
Nortr.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


= 


N 
Year Arrivals | Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No. No. No. No. No. 
400,870 | 84,907 || 19387...... 15,101 95,217 
150, 484 135,982 || 1988...... 17,244 73,912 
36,665 158,886 || 1939...... 16,994 194,391 
55,914 166,783 || 1940...... 11,324 164,498 
72,910 164,993 || 1941...... 9,329 168, 868 
41,845 104,806 || 1942...... 7,576 154,227 
107,698 27,5380 || 1943.5... 8,504 109, 946 
138 , 824 20,591 || 1944...... 12,801 164,857 
91,728 14,382 || 1945...... 22,722 282,164 
64,224 12,476 |} 1946...... 71,719 124,851 
133,729 1 EY wh i SY ee aN 64,127 106, 928 
124,164 11,643 |) 1948...... 125,414 104,111 
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The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is affected both by domestic 
conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences are seldom immediately 
decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada predisposes people in favour of 
this country but, because the immigration process usually takes several months, actual 
immigration is not always fully coincidental with the economic situation, so that immigra- 
tion may at times be slight in good years but appear unduly heavy in less buoyant periods. 
The time-lag caused by selection, medical examination and documentation is unavoidable. 
Transportation is often another delaying factor and to these considerations must be added 
the effect of seasonal unemployment in Canada, which tends to discourage immigration 
during the months from November to April. 


In the early 1960s, the Canadian economy experienced a levelling-off, and even a 
retrenchment in some areas, from its previous high level of activity and this was reflected 
in the country’s intake of immigrants. However, this interval of economic adjustment 
lasted only a short time and by 1963 immigration had again risen to more normal levels. 
In that year, 93,151 immigrants came to Canada compared with 74,586 the year before. 
Promotional efforts abroad were intensified. A resident immigration officer was posted to 
Madrid to service immigration applications in Spain and area offices were established to 
enable teams of immigration officers to make regular visits to adjoining countries in an 
effort to broaden the base from which immigrants were selected. 


In the following year, the number of immigrants admitted to Canada totalled 112,606, 
_ a 21-p.c. increase over 1963. By nationality, British immigrants constituted the largest 
number, followed by Italians and citizens of the United States. This increase was attribut- 
able to two principal factors—an intensification of promotional and recruiting activities 
in the main source countries, and an expansion of examination and selection facilities into 
areas from which Canada received few immigrants before the establishment of the Im- 
migration Regulations that came into effect early in 1962. The achievements of 1964 
were accomplished despite strong competition in Europe for skilled and educated workers 
and new postwar levels of prosperity. It is, therefore, of considerable significance that, of 
the 56,190 immigrants who entered the Canadian labour force in that year, 59 p.c. were 
in the more skilled categories; 13,177 were in the managerial, professional and technical 
categories, compared with 10,799 in 1963. In 1964, a resident immigration officer was 
posted to Marseille to expand facilities in France. 


In 1965, Canada’s demand for skilled immigrant workers once again exceeded the 
supply. Although skilled workers could be absorbed in large numbers, the need for un- 
skilled workers diminished and for this reason the (then) Immigration Branch continued to 
emphasize the selection of immigrants possessing professional or other qualifications that 
would enable them to become established soon after their arrival. Most of the traditional 
immigrant source countries, particularly in Europe, continued to enjoy buoyant economic 
conditions. Skilled workers were much in demand and there was strong competition 
among immigration countries for a share of those skilled workers who were interested in 
emigration. The number of immigrants admitted to Canada totalled 146,758, a 30-p.c. 
increase over the preceding year. Immigrant workers who arrived numbered 74,195, of 
whom 67 p.c. were in the more skilled categories; those in the managerial, professional and 
technical categories numbered 18,382. As in the previous year, the major source countries 
were Britain, Italy and the United States. During 1965, Canadian immigration facilities 
abroad were substantially improved and expanded. Resident officers were posted to 
Milan, Italy, and Bordeaux, France, and offices at five other locations were modernized 
and refurnished. 


The rising trend of immigration continued in 1966. In all, 194,743 immigrants 
came to Canada in that year, an increase of 33 p.c. over 1965. Immigrant workers 
numbered 99,210, of whom 74 p.c. were in the more skilled categories compared with 
67 p.c. in 1965. Those in managerial, technical and professional categories numbered 
25,929, which was almost 43 p.c. above 1965 and nearly double the 1964 figure. Of the 
total of 194,743 immigrants, 63,291 came from Britain, 31,625 from Italy and 17,514 from 
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the United States. There were significant developments in immigration administration 
and policy during the year. Briefly, as a result of the reorganization of several Federal 
Government departments, the Immigration Branch of the former Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration was amalgamated with large segments of the Department of Labour 
to form the new Department of Manpower and Immigration. The principal advantages 
to this alignment were that immigration became more closely identified with national 
manpower policies, and the extensive services of the Canada Manpower Division in coun- 
selling, placing and assisting workers became fully available to new immigrants (see p. 222). 
A policy for dealing with requests from visitors for permanent residence in Canada was 
introduced with good effect. 


In 1967, the second largest number of immigrants arrived in Canada since the end 
of the Second World War. Of the 222,876 immigrants who came—representing an increase 
of 14 p.c. over 1966—119,539 were workers of whom 87 p.c. were in the more skilled cate- 
gories compared with 74 p.c. in 1966. Those in the managerial, professional and technical 
categories numbered 33,876, a figure 31 p.c. above 1966. Of the total of 222,876 immigrants, 
62,420 came from Britain, 30,055 from Italy and 19,038 from the United States. 


Developments in Europe, including a more buoyant economy, and conditions in 
Canada have had a significant influence on trends in immigration since 1967. A lessening 
desire on the part of Europeans to migrate to Canada reduced the number of immigrants 
in 1968 to 183,974, in 1969 to 161,531, and in 1970 to 147,713. In addition, a strong trend 
in immigration patterns emerged, highlighted by an increase in the proportion of immigrants 
from North America, Asia and the West Indies. Britain provided 17.9 p.c. of the immi- 
grant arrivals in 1970 compared with 19.8 p.c. in 1969 and continued to be the major 
source country but the flow from the United States increased to 16.5 p.c. from 14.1 p.e. in 
the same comparison. Italy accounted for 5.8 p.c. compared with 6.4 p.c.in 1969. Europe 
remained the major source area in 1970 but showed the largest reduction. 


Analyses of the content of the immigration movement during the years 1968, 1969 
and 1970 are given in Tables 2 to 8, and the numbers of persons deported from Canada for 
various reasons for 1966-70 in Table 9. 


Table 2 classifies immigrant admission by country of former residence. During the 
three-year period shown, 20.3 p.c. of the immigration flow came from Britain and the 
Republic of Ireland, 36.9 p.c. from Continental Europe, 13.7 p.c. from the United States 
and 29.1 p.c. from all other countries. Comparable figures for 1967-69 were 24.1 p.c., 
40.3 p.c., 11.0 p.c. and 24.6 p.c., respectively. 


Of the immigrant arrivals in 1970, 39.1 p.c. were born in Commonwealth countries or 
in the Republic of Ireland compared with 39.7 p.c. in 1969 and 33.4 p.c. in 1968, 10.2 p.c. 
were born in Italy or Greece, 5.4 p.c. in Germany, France or the Netherlands, 14.1 p.c. in 
the United States, 6.4 p.c. in Spain or Portugal and 5.6 p.c. in Poland or Yugoslavia. 


2.—_Immigrant Arrivals by Country of Former Residence, 1968-70 


Country 1968 1969 1970 Country 1968 1969 1970 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Commonwealth—concluded 
British Isles— Guyana poo cee 823 | 1,865 | 2,090 
IBS LATICO ana nse ote arse 28,623 | 24,556 | 19,967 Rlong Wong ey e7 sceaahee see 7,594 7,306 4,509 
Northern Ireland......... 1,477 1,491 1,620 (dine ees 1 ace ae ae 3,229 5,395 5,670 
BCOuUAnG.. Asm. eco eee 7,302 5, 426 4,452 Maltgn ten cen oe tn coe 447 341 263 
Wales ee ete tan. as 449 490 434 New, Zealand: aces te ears 1,105 885 924 
hessenwisles*s ery cet 38 14 Oa ll iPalistans jaan een eee 627 | 1,005] 1,010 
1 West. Indies tos. 5.- sae 6,969 | 12,338 | 11,642 
Totals, British Isles....| 37,889 | 31,977 | 26,497 Other Commonwealth...... 1,722 2,399 2,581 
USOT Aline sami". eter ates 3, CLO, #30200 | o, 201 Tctals, Commonwealth.| 64,393 | 67,276 | 58,945 
Cyprus Hatin sti eam ce 278 239 298 es 
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2._Immigrant Arrivals by Country of Former Residence, 1968-70—concluded 
Country 1968 1969 1970 Country 1968 1969 1970 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Republic of Ireland......... 1,545 | 1,235} 1,123 |/Europe—concluded 
SW1tZeTLan Gar eee tee ae 3,529 | 2,307 2,098 
LACH OILS on ne ne oe 2484 2| Tel S0 sie ele 1984) Pe Vuroslavias sate, saree 4,660 | 4,053 5,672 
LON OVS) corer AOE Aten tL eee es SE a 1,264 2,089 At 
EE ee ro eo icv vb os 5,326 | 5,996 | 6,202 
North America— 

Europe—! IMLGXICO ES Fee eee Pte Paco teeta 245 377 448 
ARIUS 2 Ele cee 8,125 | 2,083 745 || United States............... 20,422 | 22,785 | 24,424 
“RG ES NT | Sey Geer eee 1,081 1,004 660 Other nos: see 700 92 1,213 
LESTE be en ae 740 700 604 
PURANICO MANE «cose me <6 sieve: eat 8,184 | 5,549 | 4,410 |South America!.............. 1,870 | 2,902 2,853 
COmPaTNG AUR et eee aereeee 8,966 5,880 4,193 
FEMECCOWE Si feiocc gia) oisidiciere 0% 7,739 | 6,937 | 6,327 |Middle East—! 

: BENT OZAT Ao ah pee eee 529 516 461 fal OL cts ican aay tlre aie 1,915 1,429 913 
10065 5 be Oe oe eee ca 19,774 | 10,383 8,533 Israel reyes oer 1,497 863 818 
Negheriand sts t28 se 5. tater 3,264 2,494 1,916 Mebanon pee... hee ee 1,682 1,196 1,206 
IESG ia Oe eee ce eee 1,092 859 723 Otb eR eRe ee 5. ee tenor 1,592 1,003 917 
TESTI TEzEllls oases es eae me ore 7,738 | 7,182 | 7,902 
Scandinavian Countries— Other Countries............. — 3 15 
ISTE Ts ee 1,184 693 564 
UIERSS. CRS rr or 1,067 800 651 
SIE, so3 ios mee ere eee 1,367 879 808 Totals, Ail Countries... .|183,974 |161,531 | 147,713 
1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2 Includes 924 from the Republic of South Africa. 3 Includes 
~ 599 from the Republic of South Africa. 4 Includes 646 from the Republic of South Africa. 
3.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Country of Birth, 1968-70 
Birthplace 1968 1969 1970 Birthplace 1968 1969 1970 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 

British Isles— Czechoslovakia......)...... 9,847 | 5,029 , 703 
1 Byiy Were LA oa a a 23,472 | 20,412 | 16,382 Denmarker sain cae ene tes 1,083 650 486 
Northern Ireland......... 1E66Di (ee o 94a el 09n|eekinlandtsssreme aac eens. 819 72 694 
SOC RING Ra rear ee 7,495 5,849 | 4,869 Wrance eo seay ac eee 5,310) | 235.612 2,958 

ICSE da Nee ke 1,101 898 692 Genmaniysne soa seer 6, 158 4,208 3,220 
Messeriislesias cu cies «sees 81 37 36 (Greeces tsa tee eee 7,952 7,106 6, 440 
Hungary Dh eR ee MLR OOD 1,132 1,023 

Motals; British Istes,..| 33,814 || 285790 | 23,5688: |) Thaly. v0 ccecs- se eee 20,880 | 10,685 8,659 
Netherlands cs ee ee eee 3. 086 2.412 1,843 

IN OR WHY: Met aia te ete ee 44] 321 252 

Australia 3,045 2,628 2,515 Poland tipo an aee ny ati crs 1,854 1,563 1,403 

Canada... 1,052 (e134 Fea 408 Portugal ay eerie 8,720 || 7,917 8,594 

(CORDS ES ie pecs Roe eee ane 307 271 335 VOINAN Ta eats mete eet 502 453 488 

(CHEAV ROR ee ee ice ee 1,028 2,044 2,252 SDAIN ey at mene eee eee 1,665 998 913 

MTOM PaINONS ere ee es tain e 3,353 3,354 2,250 Switzerland.. 2,067 1,606 1,576 

THEO ID., Ss hee 4,675 | 6,736 | 7,089 Union of Soviet Socialist 

ESIC Gre, coed tan Se a 507 381 307 Riepublics2#2s. Mera. 490 394 406 

New Zealand............... 1,100 895 947 Vagoslaviasna, scce ee eee 6,841 5, 462 6,892 

Re S FES 1 as AR 626 885 1,010 Other ee ose So eee 768 662 571 

WES GING IES Ale aes ec aaye 8,091 | 12,846 | 12,173 

Other Commonwealth...... 1,898 Qo ls. 2,624 ||Middle East— 

He yp tii ees tees pase eee 2,456 | 1,839 1,273 

Totals, Commonwealth.| 59,496 | 62,477 | 56,330 || Israel.................--.--. 961 558 585 

EebanOlmc tae e siree eae = nea! 831 899 

fina Canieaomemereranceiiorreo wore 957 671 491 

Republic of Ireland......... 1,985 1,627 Ae ATOs| Ot herek ceo oe eee 1,489 864 878 
1 North America—! 

LNTES (EDs Seale eater e Op vale | ees O23 ets S95: cgi ed ee ee 999 349 437 

eis United States. . 17,076 | 19,258 | 20,859 
Cue. ee ee 5,401 | 5,610) 3,818 || Other.. . 918 | 1,104) 1,375 
LESS ETT, aes a, eae ee 644 750 821 1 ) 
preanbe vote 4,652 | 5,087 | 5,274 South America!.............. SSD) |p ee 2,254 

Other. eek. ei ees ok 9 20 14 

Europe— 

ENCES EEE ea 862 598 494 

LEYS RT SO eee 754 769 485 Grand Totals............|183,974 |161,531 | 147,713 


1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 


2In both Europe and Asia. 
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4.—_Immigrant Arrivals, by Citizenship, 1968-70 


Country of Citizenship 1968 1969 1970 Country of Citizenship 1968 1969 1970 
No No No No. No No 

WANES ral tate ertanre era nareisgo oe ease 3,380 | 38,074 | 2,916 || Netherlands................. 3, ol2i| gee, 029 1,947 
BAUISELIA eM heist iene ceieies 787 504 431 || New Zealand...............- 1,126 913 969 
Belgian eee neeee 742 722 a5A | NOx Walyacaeame amnatn eterna 448 324 248 
Britain and colonies........... ATA GG Sie LOD oOme Sle lebesulcis Gane se semen reeeiee er 723.) 21,120: 1,129 
Central America.............. 70 116 T5Sal eR olande wets. eee ae 1,250 980 874 
COVIGNIE ade eno eaneee es 123 205 POT, ROLGUugal eee seek as. as ae ee 8,841 | 8,031 8,700 
Sinieversmeet ey enti cinecis ott 2250 | De ciQnieey AGO dl GROG Gsia seco aan rere ae 12 12 
Czechoslovakia...........2.65 9,653 | 4,721 IAL South Afrtencens nnn sae snes 948 678 734 
MD Onrrnv air erator aistansheten oe etait 1,061 633 470 || South America.............. 2,146 | 3,945 4,368 
Hie vp bseericet encase sete ce 1,948 1,471 OSGUISSDAIN: Satioe teeter renee 1,683 995 912 
(Pinan Hae ee aera eu teelsoe 806 758 G8ini Sweden ists Sy nee ee eee mere 389 288 281 
rane orcs ootdeisene SOG 6,020] 3.995] 3,292 ltSwatzerland.s.... secs sd ote soe 1,926 1,531 1,520 
AS CLIMAN Veen Mate serene ae 5,942 | 3,880} 3,000 || Trinidad and Tobago........ 2,444 | 5,610 4,811 
GreECCG res aos ao a ees Selb 7 | Melee ie Ge DOUGH meetin key tmeme er ieeeer i cancer 621 423 319 
15 RS Uae os ee aa ee OS 599 708 987 || Union of Soviet Socialist 
18 hae hn gang hR aot Re SEIAD Oc AC 715 626 541 Republics annem tener. 221 145 136 
nGistt sane ee atee sr osmecals 3,963 | 5,939 | 6,324 || United States............... 19,059 | 21,474 | 23,183 
Ireland, Republic of........... 1,871 15503 15324 || Yiugoslavia.) asset tush 6,402 | 5,241 6,701 
HBr nel Wa ete. sonaas wetetoitatsieisie 1,503 868 SiGe Other Atmicans. =: ssscaceenee. 409 451 539 
JAD hide eB Se 2 eRe ne aa 215232) || 10.884 |) "8, ,7eba| Other Asian. =: 2 o241.4 +s coeee 6,808 | 6,198 6,512 
JAMAICR Ra jie c etn rs aie ciieieaete 8,477 | 4,124 | 4,982 || Other European.............. 20 623 549 
Japan.... i 628 698 (Son Statelesseees... seh seer 1,792 | 1,810 1,642 
TG DADOM ites Gos nates ooaiete'e. aise 1,314 OSH Onda OUD er es ates eater ceen ae 1,013 | 1,561 1,202 
PENIZOM DOUT Zeneca vale eae 16 12 10 os 
INFOXICO Mees ita us eee aun 221 335 421 
Morocco eaccws nestor tesueee 1,428 377 290 Totals: sce 183,974 |161,531 | 147,713 


Sex distribution of recent immigrant arrivals is shown in Table 5. In the five years 
1966-70, adult males comprised 37.5 p.c. of the immigrants, adult females 36.5 p.c. and 
children under 18 years of age the remaining 26.0 p.c. Without relation to age, 49.1 p.c. 
of the newcomers were females. 


5.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Males tenneenna este icc Evins node. oes A coronas 100,349 115, 158 93 , 503 80, 007 74,257 
NUCL OMAT SCAT tayertac: fatale. ci a1 ousieoa7s i laloia e's oeatenesttosane 28,724 29,905 23,922 20,553 18,322 
EAL SENNA Oe tas tat iSiave a's Sole Nistiate Soh 71,625 85, 258 69,581 59,454 55,935 
MOI ALES Ma he OMe rate Sit oiorsteer yeeros tite ain orem 94,394 107,718 90,471 81,524 73,456 
Under Siuvearsyj nssiercies sao hc ccilc ale wre 27, 821 28, 404 22, 853 19,577 17,482 
PA GUILE Raat ree ae Marine ayy seroei0 dee sTeieboataiwind oe bucrere Oh 67,073 79,314 68,118 61,947 55,974 
Totals, Immigrants..................... 194, 743 222,876 183,974 161,531 147,713 


The number of female immigrants coming into Canada was higher than the number 
of male immigrants in every year from 1957 to 1964; since then, with the exception of 1969, 
the trend has been in favour of males. During 1970, in the single category, males out- 
numbered females by 6,648 whereas in the married category females exceeded males by 
2,442, in the widowed category by 2,923 and in the divorced and separated category by 
482. Of all persons arriving in 1970 who were 15 years of age or over, 52.4 p.c. were married, 
42.1 p.c. were single and 5.5 p.c. were widowed, divorced or separated. 
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6.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1969 and 1970 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1969 
18,079 _ — — -— 18,079 
5,420 75 —_ — 2 5,497 
11,962 3,684 5 36 15 15,702 
7,847 8,052 7 134 46 16,086 
3,309 lie bap 35 258 112 15, 269 
398 4,190 37 123 63 4,811 
87 1,761 78 37 20 1,983 
56 2,022 441 37 24 2,580 
47,158 31,339 603 625 282 80,007 
Females— 

Gieiaey Cars ec cts Sire trai aieied nase 16, 982 5 -- — — 16, 987 
TRIS tag Bo ee 4,793 1,542 1 1 3 6,340 
Oo 2k On Oe ee 10,222 9,041 13 63 32 19,371 
Fits oD GIS EE ea ee 5,715 8,513 21 182 56 14,487 
XUN SRD jo ae oe 5a le aa 2,015 9,024 103 331 96 12,269 
DoD Oe een a eee ae ri 532 3,343 305 255 92 4,527 
(M0) = GAD Se eae 198 1,833 1,007 146 97 3,281 
BUPVCATSTOM OVELS ss civea cece tte Bs 261 1,442 2,356 123 80 4,262 

Totals, Females............ 41,418 34,743 3,806 1,101 456 81,524 
1970 
Males— 

0 - 14 years 16,050 _ — — -- 16,050 
15-19 4,748 80 — — _ 4,828 
20 - 24 11,613 3,896 4 36 19 15, 568 
25 - 29 7,508 7,726 14 160 70 15,478 
30 - 39 3,080 10,494 25 247 99 13,945 
40 - 49 328 3,745 35 123 46 4,277 
50 - 59 77 1,548 68 53 21 1,767 
60 years or over 66 1,795 434 34 15 2,344 

43,470 29,284 580 653 270 74,257 
Females— 

MEAL SS CAS ON ci rct fa sscs crease, «vida, s/s: Sse 15,152 8 —_ — — 15,160 
HELO RRO sr re shove ate hers 4,273 1,593 1 1 4 5,872 
Bilis aL Ee Son obi mens ee eee 9,480 8,686 11 56 Bik 18,214 
Aiye: 2h) SEE = sar avn eat Leta 4,822 7,787 26 180 58 12,873 
BU} ail Ge as Gee en ee 2,286 7,838 86 295 104 10,609 
AME Er icsioic ee he's 443 2,971 263 197 84 3,958 
ibs Gt) « i 6S ae ee 161 1,618 853 135 75 2,842 
SOnveatS OF OVCDaa. coc sscecls one: 255 1,225 2,263 105 80 3,928 

Totals, Females............ 36,822 31, 726 3,503 969 436 73,456 


Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destinations. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by far 
the highest proportion of arrivals in the three-year period 1968-70—53.0 p.c. of all the 
males and 53.8 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second province of destination, 
receiving 17.9 p.c. of the males and 17.3 p.c. of the females, followed by British Columbia 
with 13.3 p.c. of the males and 13.5 p.c. of the females. The proportions intending to 
settle in the Prairie Provinces were 13.0 p.c. and 12.7 p.c., respectively, and in the Atlantic 
Provinces 2.5 p.c. for both males and females. The provincial distribution has changed 
little from year to year over the past two decades. 
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7.—_Intended Province of Destination of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 


1968-70 
1968 1969 1970 
Province or Territory 
Males |Females} Total | Males |Females} Total | Males |Females| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
INewiound lander mame ac). ticcie bios 505 501 | 1,006 421 411 832 310 320 630 
Prince Edward Island............. 84 92 176 95 87 182 97 88 185 
INGY AR SCOLLA Tei Sones er-icies ielotncle ue 1,031 926 1,957 1,085 1,082 2,167 1,015 992 2,007 
INewelsinme wiGk enc sesso visielelowe acets 518 507 | 1,025 599 640 | 1,239 555 515 1,070 
GIGDEG ener eraser wieebaa sere oeieenee 18,414 | 17,067 | 35,481 | 14,129 | 14,101 | 28,230 | 11,867 | 11,394 | 23,261 
WNLETION, come ants ne one nee 48,419 | 47,736 | 96,155 | 42,720 | 43,868 | 86,588 | 40,207 | 40,525 | 80,732 
IViznn Cola cn Rape Toss csseteves cielo lata & 4,712 | 4,011 | 8,728 | 3,083} 38,297] 6,380] 3,007} 2,819 5,826 
Saskatehewanlachs.<seie..5s:csieeis-s 1,852 || 1,705 | 3,657 | 1,209 | 1,283 | 2,492 836 873 1,709 
PADI auc et ria irate tren mie 6,738 | 6,465 | 13,203 | 5,657 | 5,617 | 11,274 | 5,313 | 5,092 7 10,408 
BritishiColumbia... «10. .-cees0 > 11,120 | 11,376 | 22,496 | 10,902 | 11,051 | 21,953 | 10,939 | 10,744 | 21,683 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 110 85 195 107 87 194 111 94 205 
Canad aces. ceonche coer ees 93,503 | 90,471 |183,974 | 80,007 | 81,524 [161,531 | 74,257 | 73,456 | 147,713 


In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations they intend to 
follow in Canada. Approximately 52.6 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1970 declared that 
they would enter the labour force. The other 47.4 p.c. were wives, children and other 
dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers 34.3 p.c. were classed as manage- 
rial, professional and technical, 6.8 p.c. were clerical workers, 6.1 p.c. were in service and 
recreation occupations, 36.8 p.c. were in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, 
3.1 p.c. were general labourers and 4.0 p.c. were farmers. About 18.2 p.c. of the female im- 
migrants entering the labour force intended to follow service and recreation occupations. 
These percentages were little changed from those for 1969. 


8.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 


Intended Occupation 
Males |Females| Total Males |Females| Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Workers 
Managerial (owners, managers, officials)............. 2,418 148 2,566 2,873 222 3,095 
Professional and Technical.......................... 17,176 9,707 | 26,883 | 14,940 7,472 | 22,412 
Professional Engineers— 
(Oo EE. See See eee << a ee eee 484 7 491 401 9 410 
Mec ani calamry maces cats yon siainseentcraeerctrac etn 574 Ul 581 449 5 454 
MiGivauGhl, wns 5 kere apap waOeeOaCen ae phe Haubo cae 457 17 474 415 16 431 
Electrically erecta rote nay ic eee ait 582 10 592 454 10 464 
INGITiitig Moe iehe ic ce ie eee eee 160 = 160 113 2 115 
Chemical te avs amt swans acc eaniatnes 242 of 249 175 8 183 
QAO C Osi ces atin ie Banas GeO MET O aR tA OnGE OOS 6 186 6 192 128 1 129 
Physical Scientists— 
(COMMIS tS Tate ae ae elcid oie arate es esas ete 465 74 539 352 53 405 
Geolociste see sea tetanic ee camera 297 12 309 304 9 313 
PIVSICISUS aecc euch Siac GO ER en oe eS 171 13 184 143 9 152 
Other te eer ee seek anes eee ae 23 1 24 13 1 14 
Biologists and Agricultural Professionals— 
Biological:scienbists er). eeee cso ele 263 101 364 189 70 259 
Weterinarians. pn anvebertccn civic etnies uate 47 3 50 53 5 58 
Osbering 42 cciasanaen cea ae riaprereele eae ake 184 22 206 150 24 174 
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8.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1969 and 1$70—continued 
1969 1970 
Intended Occupation 
Males |Females| Total Males |Females| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Workers—continued 
Professional and Technica!—concluded 
Teachers— , 
IPYOLCSSOLS aDLIN CLP alsiy. spaateiainsovsiort husetexcost! sheets 2,063 335 2,398 1,624 262 1,886 
DBenoombes Chelsey ce eyes vaste ee ete 2,849 3,073 5,922 2,091 2,066 4,157 
(WHE INS LUCTONS:. aa..0 eae te oc oer ee ate aes 80 86 166 110 91 201 
Health Professionals— 
A VSICLANS SUIL CONS =) cieeisscicis = ehieie adie ole e clereesiet 1,138 209 1,347 959 154 1,113 
VENUES TA gee Pete ch arto t aise ine eee niare ches Seeohats 76 16 92 67 5 72 
INGTEECS ae LTE eee ap ame Obed SaEO one ae aca aes 125 3, 123 3,248 94 2,180 2,274 
BPE AD ISUS ersten th cayete ee ore nrsisinlare iersiete alerstateterere 34 128 162 37 118 155 
Osteopaths; chiropractors. ....0.5..0.. 00228. n0+e 1 _— 1 2 1 3 
HIVENTSITYACIS USI vet ie. sct- a eetttte uccle ticwh ohsTauetercfore eters 57 38 95 51 30 81 
Medical and dental technicians...... en: 444 525 969 399 506 905 
QUEGIES FRCS GO Cte RII RS CoCr eee IE CeCe eR cn on 65 358 423 74 360 434 
Hee WaEOLesSlONals fae oa tesi aout sentences Seeks aebasis 58 5 63 59 8 67 
HVelgrON ME TOLCSSIONAIS.e 11, ticiaraielslele aise ate.crasateve ale aie 306 31 337 344 23 367 
Artists, Writers and Musicians— 
@ormmenctal) ATbiStS.1..)eee ne ae sp Susans sole etonelvens 104 31 135 94 35 129 
PME GRUeACHOIS sate in conten tactes wie te selehins eter 60 50 110 70 53 123 
FAUEHOLS,CC1tOYs, JOUTNALISUS.,. osc nee e+ feutes 221 62 283 213 82 295 
Musicians>music teachers....)...5.0.0000.+0000% 149 96 245 196 100 296 
Other Professionals— 
PARE DILCOLSEPS NE ciesic dace Neataravalt Gieueese ea statyacation 142 12 154 129 9 138 
IOS ayared sueChoaVeyn) Sea er oHege eae oo ier cee 840 104 944 931 98 1,029 
SURVE VOLS: 8a. Bak A onrenanete tenes acls ane 143 2 145 151 1 152 
IANChUarles, SLAtISbICIANS s 404.000) <cisis ete nie ofsietee 403 81 484 337 74 411 
EICOMOMIESUSH a aeiaran te eet shah ain staccraivte araiyaittens 288 38 326 264 35 299 
Womputer programmers... 0s. sseuecenendas ss 27 2 29 22 3 25 
INCEOINGANES FANGILOTS . ania. cdc site tenable. 473 31 504 396 26 422 
Diclibians yeti: Mioretnet caehers sus Aae ce nae 11 59 70 9 50 59 
ocrallworkerseseice asin te saree cegeniete means 184 237 421 225 212 437 
PO VATIALS NET sae RNR ee ete csisls eran 76 120 196 47 104 151 
HRCSriOK GeCOravOrse. Mere Nae noc eennan waenitic 81 38 119 62 49 etal 
AHOUOBEADNOES a dace ate erates octet tierce: 128 16 144 125 18 143 
Selencestechnicianss acme ee.cccieet ween neal ameene 1,736 224 1,960 1,716 237 1,953 
MiSCEHAnCOUS Int «A atitis acne tite otuideicete. 679 297 976 703 260 963 
OIOWGA Conan 5 5513.0 DCE OCH RUE e aA eo ae 3,696 8,526 | 12,222 3,542 8,601 | 12,143 
IBOOK Keepers; CASHICTBs as.4 oe sutareiesievateloleisie-siohaverstondioss 742 897 1,639 767 828 1,595 
Storekeepers, shipping clerks..................0005 209 17 226 288 22 310 
Srenorrap hers, bypigtsan .sch ana scaeina ane comeces 99 5,432 brood 116 5,414 5,530 
(QUIGTE, J use G ab A eRe Oe EE BOR 2,646 2,180 4,826 Meeyiil 2,300 4,708 
ERR AARS DOR GALLON ey ois. eevee oe OA To OI 705 5 710 629 3 632 
PAU CEA UODOLALOLS ae says se terre ete 1s ofatelarseeya slays setae 85 1 86 62 = 62 
Val A ROP CTA TOTS toatcich stainte dorset tees Sake aro 13 — 13 9 _ 9 
WW rOmstrans nor be tee cr cmana hac tke uae mene 137 _ 137 114 114 
TR@BX0| UD WERATS) 0% stigeicah Soe acer EE EER ores sire atic arte 461 3 464 436 3 439 
AOTC ie Wenn sen RAE Oct, dc tel acarete a 9 1 10 8 = 8 
CCOTEATTECTEGAS Co de a te nineteen Bn ne on teed Ri a 65 157 222 95 116 211 
CLO TUTE Pei i ee ee ee ee ee eee 2,117 627 2,744 1,950 649 2,599 
PRUCTIONCELS ) CANVASSETS. oos's0.0.5 c.sie/o)siclorsicreiee saieelon 8 4 12 16 _— 16 
Pedlars, commercial travellers............0.0.0005 572 42 614 446 29 475 
Sales clerks, salesmen 1,536 589 2,116 1,485 617 2,102 
WN OI EPER rte naa titer en Soe owt sn nie ees RES 1 1 2 3 3 6 
ARIS ELC eee AOE ee, mbar Stade ct AS sae alhnolashens 513 30 543 412 19 431 
mervice and Recreation ..........2c0macenesceveneweaen 3,560 5,500 9,060 3,146 4,706 7,852 
HEORECLIV OC SOLV ICO. Sea w cislsawioayn Beans rece one as 156 — 156 138 6 144 
CRO anes 5 acc RET a eee Eee 1,141 151 1,292 1,103 126 1,229 
(YS REN IE R Gye a le ee a, 426 8,381 3,807 238 2,747 2,985 
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8.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1969 and 1970—concluded 


1969 1970 


Intended Occupation 
Males |Females} Total Males |Females| Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Workers—concluded 


Service and Recreation—concluded 
INUISOS GALLO, Pherae eaiteiiarssva tt rereilnsiers otitis 160 764 924 191 649 840 
NUL COra tp OLGELae ee eee Lien meen sient ces, sere 843 247 1,090 778 304 1,082 
Athletes mentorvalnerse. «c2-hon cle cs see locas cane 151 94 245 131 77 208 
(OLACYS bine os INN Som CIR Pere ORE 25 SORE one 683 863 1,546 567 797 1,364 
DDE ND BA ae eran tae OORT G ee OE GCE ao Ob ns Gnmernce 25208 75 25283 2,078 51 2,129 
Loggers and Related Workers........................ 115 -- 115 83 = 83 
Fishermen, Hunters, Trappers...................... 17 — 17 28 — 28 
MAN ers AWM UDTINERS s,s sch tatters oe eet tats niche 389 _ 389 ryat 1 272 
Constr Cblon sence 46 c secsee teers bse eos ne a 5,956 8 5, 964 5,997 4 6,001 
OAL PCHLEIS ate etc craic heh cies ware een aie theo. tool 1 1,352 IDOL — 1,551 
PLUTO Ere Sth eee ee Pe ee yord Oe rte ce ae oe 580 1 581 511 1 512 
A CIGN ERAN Aas Sane Bete SReeE Tene APE Oar eyn 1,189 1 1,190 1,165 2 1,167 
PAIN tel LAZIers Hat: code See ete meee ee 454 1 455 553 v4 554 
Bricklayers, Stonemasonsy. ...cncs sue euinas sce genres 1,245 2 1,247 1,256 —- 1,256 
Cement and concrete workers..................+00+ 44 — 44 71 — vas 
iplsaterers athers Musee hk ce eee. ee 110 — 110 yr — 117 
Pheswmetali workers ds. Ged orn, be es ste omees 191 2 193 200 — 200 
Othes(excllabourers)k (loin oso ne wacew cnn neem: 792 — 792 573 -- 573 
Manufacturing and Mechanical..................... 14,049 3,430 | 17,479 | 13,100 2,995 | 16,005 
HOGG NVOLKErS Henn ne MM Sere oaks ee 637 28 665 588 27 615 
Rib ber wOLk ets seashore mint rae ncctene oleine aera 21 — 21 11 “= 11 
Leather Workers: ccktior. diesen sei an ans eoeuanne 142 12 154 150 16 166 
Mextite sor Orsi acranchorise Wak ORE Gai ened ote 116 83 199 143 63 206 
Eb atlorsetUTClers erie. ceo os toe ae elon ot seem. 931 2,976 3,907 764 2,482 3,246 
Woodworkers Sawyers, «ob canis ects «dv elseiagtetes 1,052 8 1,060 891 4 895 
Paper and chemical workers.............ceeeseee0> 71 9 80 61 8 69 
Printers svOOK binders. sa. eee sa oe okie ce eke oel= 329 32 361 335 21 356 
umeacemen. moulderss shen. ncee seen. ween oor 177 2 179 145 2 147 
Jewellers, watchmalsers: Sicsasncs cae cscs ce ce uen 194 8 202 152 us 159 
MAGHIMISOS Ren ert. en ees oh eee i damne ne 4,281 83 4,364 4,109 98 4,207 
Mechanies,repamrimen. 52 iscces.ns6 cdiles ce oanwey.s 4,297 12 4,309 4,144 5 4,149 
Electrical, electronic workers................+00-+- 766 50 816 634 55 689 
Painters (excl. construction)...........--....0+00+: 181 1 182 136 2 138 
Clay,glass, stone workers... ......00cre.ecectrees: 101 8 109 110 8 118 
Sbablonary GngINEMON sce). fesse ei cee ve ccleceee 232 1 233 204 3 207 
Broigh Guang lens saa vacce rant ce trance eee 44 _— 44 34 — 34 
OECTA E ur ee ore hs eR cio 477 vale 594 489 104 593 
ah ourenss nea wea ee ORs ate neces 1,670 348 2,018 1,591 23 1,614 
INGE CRC CUA sae enters es oer fisrice Pate ees taewroichass aaah 584 550 1,134 1,188 1,028 2,216 
Motalss WOrkerss.tes ccc ciecutcwiin oemeeerns 65,238 | 29,111 | 84,349 | 51,923 | 25,800 | 77,723 

Non-workers 

Wil ViGS en MU rat fast coo iatay edd cs fecstevadsoscavacMisisostalbteh ststcene — 27,389 27,389 = 25,361 25,361 
Cini on eeepc oe aiieisinicis oeeotttevaayo atl eee wicat sees 20,003 | 18,751 | 38,754 | 17,853 | 16,640 | 34,493 
OE Or Ngee rere raibeate es csaiouc cus eyce c evokes crave Ro svotere o.arsnancte forests 4,766 6,273 | 11,039 4,481 5,655 | 10,136 
Totals, Non-workers..................... 24,769 | 52,4138 | 77,182 | 22,334] 47,656 | 69,990 
Totals, Immigrants. ...0..........0.- 80,007 | 81,524 | 161,531 | 74,257 | 73,456 | 147,718 


Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 9 for 
the years 1966-70. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years of residence in 
Canada as landed immigrants) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time 
of admission or within five years of admission, if they have engaged in commercialized 
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vice, have been convicted under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons, or 
have gained admission by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 
or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 
disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


9.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1966-70 


Cause and Nationality 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
No No No. No No 
Cause 

Hrenvallandapuysical encase once seis cane de cess 62 80 58 75 92 
Public charges hscasecksabeter ns 11 12 19 10 13 
(Cig Crean TRY AR ep 6 eee eI eee raterae naire 257 419 595 577 763 
Misrepresentation? and stealth.................... 593 600 1,124 1,197 1,477 

OUWIQES.. ceods Jb Soe Oe ne Ee BE ae Oe ones 96 267 107 95 
Totals, Deportations.................... 1,019 1,378 1,903 1,954 2,504 

Nationality 
ESE ULS IH MMR Ree eye cece tec.s Seu cai sete ait he Ste were woe aval 97 118 149 135 109 
RRC RS Ut UES ee eeitat ances noaitee mavens eased 318 471 835 804 1,140 
(CUTSERS 5 oo ao aire SOln BERG ren ore oe oO ok ieee 604 789 919 1,015 1,255 
1 Excludes rejections and persons refused admission. 2 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Section 3.—Emigration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable proportions 
at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 10 gives 
figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons entering 
the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1961-70 with the expressed 
intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not include persons 
travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border-crossing cards 
(normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working in the United 
States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 


Of the 13,804 Canadian-born persons entering the United States in the year ended 
June 30, 1970 with the intention of remaining permanently, 6,243 were males and 7,561 
females. Nearly one fifth, or 2,703, of the total native-born emigrants were males in the 
productive age group, 20-59 years. By occupation, the largest group of the total of 13,804 
native-born persons was the professional or technical group which numbered 1,476; clerical 
and kindred workers numbered 622, and craftsmen or foremen numbered 608. On the other 
hand, 9,522 persons, or 69.0 p.c. of the total, were classed as housewives, children and others 
with no reported occupation. Altogether, 48.2 p.c. of the total were persons under 20 years 
of age. 


Of the 26,850 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and those 
born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Naturalization 
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Service of the United States Department of Justice lists 4,573 as professional, technical and 
kindred workers, 2,258 as craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers and 1,447 as clerical and 
kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported occupation accounted 
for 14,346 or 53.4 p.c. of the total. 


10.—Canadian-Born Persons Entering the United States from Canada and Elsewhere, and 
All Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1961-70 


Nore.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 
when applying for a visa (see text above). Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Entering U.S. from Entering U.S. from 

Canada Canadian- Canada Canadian- 

Born Born 
Year Entering Year Entering 

Canadian- All U.S. from Canadian- All U.S. from 

Born Persons Elsewhere Born Persons Elsewhere 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOG TFs 0 Pate, Benes 31,312 47,470 726 NOGGae srr seco ten 27,707 37,273 651 
196 R RE Aho Aree ek 29,569 44,272 808 196 TAs cues 22,729 34,768 713 
1963 ee teatiees ac 35,320 50,509 683 19685: Montes teee 27,189 41,716 473 
1064, Sec eatesant o2 37,051 51,114 723 1969) Mirna ets 18,196 293038) 7 386 
TOG Dis Gaen sinks vaio 37,519 50,035 808 LO TOM turet ise rere 13, 466 26,850 338 


PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1947* replacing 
previous Naturalization Acts, created the distinct nationality of a ‘Canadian citizen” to 
be recognized throughout the world and it provided a means whereby those non-Canadian 
British subjects and aliens who were permanently residing in Canada or those who might 
subsequently immigrate to Canada could apply for the grant of Canadian citizenship. 
Administration of Canadian citizenship is under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Secretary of State, Citizenship Registration Branch. 


Over the years the Citizenship Act has undergone several amendments, the latest 
on July 7, 1967. The provisions of the Act, including the 1967 amendments, are outlined 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 
Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born of Canadian fathers outside of Canada who were not aliens 
on Jan. 1, 1947 and were either minors on that date or had already entered Canada for 
permanent residence. 


The Act provides that a person born abroad who was a minor on Jan. 1, 1947 will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 1954, 
whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or 
has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention 
of Canadian citizenship. 


* Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizenship Act are given in the 
1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


In innumerable ways and wherever they 

are needed, time and talents are volun- 

tarily given by people of all ages who are 

concerned with the betterment of life for 
all within the community. 


Many under-privileged and fatherless boys 
are given a new outlook and a sense of 
security by a “Big Brother’. > 


Teen-age girls are happy to spend their 
summer holidays assisting in hospitals. 


Three- and four-year-olds with speaking, learning and 
playing problems respond to attentions given by young 
volunteers. » : Ps 


A volunteer teacher's aid helps a newly 
arrived Japanese student with his English. 


A service club volunteer works with a mentally 
retarded child, teaching her to recognize 
colours. 
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Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in such a manner will auto- 
matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 
his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Newfoundland and Canadian Citizenship.—On Apr. 1, 1949, Newfoundland 
became the tenth province of Canada and every person born therein or naturalized or 
every British subject who had domicile in Newfoundland on that date or every woman who 
married a citizen of Newfoundland and took up residence there before Apr. 1, 1949 became 
a Canadian citizen. They acquired the right of conferring Canadian citizenship by descent 
to their children born outside of Newfoundland in the same manner as those who had 
previously become Canadians. Persons born outside of Newfoundland to Newfoundland 
parents are natural-born Canadian citizens provided they were either minors on Apr. 1, 
1949 or had before that date been lawfully admitted to Canada or Newfoundland for per- 
manent residence. However, a person who was a minor on Apr. 1, 1949, ceased to be a 
Canadian on his 24th birthday or on July 1, 1968, whichever is the later date, unless he has 
his place of domicile in Canada at such date or has before such date, and after reaching the 
age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship, A person born 
outside of Canada to Newfoundland parents after Mar. 31, 1949 is a natural-born Canadian 
if his birth is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its 
occurrence or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 
A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian in such a manner will automatically cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to his 24th birthday 
or does not have his place of domicile in Canada on that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile jn Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens or British Subjects.—An 
adult non-Canadian British subject or an alien who wishes to become a Canadian must 
formally file an application for citizenship. The non-Canadian British subject may file 
an application direct with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, whereas an alien must 
file an application through his local court, or through one of the special citizenship courts 
now established or, if he lives more than 50 miles from a court, he may mail his application 
to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship in Ottawa, who will file it with the appropriate 
court. After the application has been ‘posted’ for three months, he shall appear before 
the court for examination. In either case the same requirements are generally applicable:— 


(1) He must have resided in Canada for 12 of the 18 months immediately preceding the date 
of his application. , 


(2) He must have been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence and either have 
acquired Canadian domicile before July 7, 1967, or have resided in Canada for five of the 
eight years immediately preceding the filing of his application. Persons living in Canada 
before obtaining ‘‘landed immigrant” status may count half of each full year before landing 
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toward the residence qualification. The wife of a Canadian needs only to be admitted for 
permanent residence and reside in Canada for one year. 
(3) He must be of good character and not under an order of deportation. 


(4) He must have an adequate knowledge of either English or French or, alternatively, he is 
the spouse, widow or widower of a Canadian or, either he was 40 or more years of age at 
the time of lawful admission and has resided in Canada for more than 10 years or he was 
less than 40 at the time of admission and has resided continuously in Canada for more than 
20 years. 

(5) He must have an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship. 

(6) He must intend to comply with the Oath of Allegiance and to have his place of domicile 
permanently in Canada. 


At the conclusion of a court hearing, the decision of the court is forwarded to the 
Minister responsible for the administration of the Canadian Citizenship Act. If the deci- 
sion is favourable and a certificate of Canadian Citizenship is granted by the Minister, it is 
forwarded to the clerk of the court who shall inform the applicant of the date and time he is 
to appear before the court to take the Oath of Allegiance, renounce his previous nation- 
ality and receive his certificate. Where a court finds that an applicant does not possess 
the required qualifications to be granted citizenship, the Minister, upon receipt of the 
decision, will so advise the applicant and give him notice that he may, within 30 days of 
receipt of such notice, appeal the decision to the Citizenship Appeal Court, which is the 
Trial Division of the Federal Court of Canada. If a court rejects an application and this 
decision is upheld by the Citizenship Appeal Court or if an application is refused by the 
Minister, the applicant has the right to file a new application two years after the date of 
rejection. 


Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. Jn order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the same 
manner as does a man. The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married 
to an alien whose nationality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian 
citizenship by the filing of a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means 
whereby a woman, who had become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may 
acquire the Canadian status she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—Alien and British subject minor children do not auto- 
matically become Canadians with their parents. After one parent has become a Canadian, 
the responsible parent of that child, his mother if she has de facto custody of the child or 
maintains him, the tutor or the legal guardian of the child may apply for citizenship on the 
child’s behalf. Application is made to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, Ottawa. 
Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a certificate of citizenship 
to a minor child in special circumstances. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner :-— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 
citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 


A natural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 
and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a Cana- 
dian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 


A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(2 


wa 


(3 


a 
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Prior to the 1967 amendments of the Citizenship Act, a person, other than a natural- 
born Canadian, who since becoming a Canadian had resided outside of Canada for 10 
consecutive years automatically ceased to be a Canadian; this provision for automatic loss 
has been removed from the Citizenship Act. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation— Applicable Both to Non-natural-Born and to Natural- 
Born Canadians.—Prior to the 1967 amendments of the Citizenship Act, loss of Canadian 
citizenship by revocation was limited under certain provisions of the Act only to non- 
natural-born Canadians. This discriminatory distinction between non-natural-born 
and natural-born Canadians has been removed from the Citizenship Act and the following 
substituted: Canadian citizenship may be revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a 
report from the Minister, he is satisfied that any Canadian citizen has, when not under a 
disability, (1) acquired voluntarily, when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country 
(other than by marriage); (2) taken or made an oath, affirmation or other declaration of 
allegiance to a foreign country; (3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship; 
or (4) obtained Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud or by concealment 
of material circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenshin—Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the commission referred to in the Citizenship Act for a ruling and the decision 
of the commission or the court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


The decennial Census of Canada requires that each person state the country to which 
he owed allegiance and had citizenship rights as at June 1 of the census year. Citizenship 
of the population, by province, as at the latest census date, June 1, 1971, will be given in 
Appendix IT of this volume if available at the time of going to press. According to the 1961 
Census, less than 6 p.c. of the Canadian population on June 1, 1961 reported a country of 
citizenship other than Canada. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted.—Citizenship certificates ‘‘issued’’, 
as shown in Table 1, are those issued for various reasons to persons who were already 
Canadian citizens; certificates “granted”? means that the holders became Canadian citizens 
by the grant of such certificate. 


1.—Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted, by Status of Recipient, 1969 and 1970 


Certificates 1969 1970 Certificates 1969 1970 
No. No. No. No. 
Issued— Granted—concluded 
To Canadians by— To Aliens..... aah yo nore Ma OS 42,764 40, 246 
int laeeeree eect eoerece Soran Sete 3,870 4,154 AULtS Ser eee re 83,990 381,729 
Naturalization................. 2,150 2,095 Minors S452) ocr eee ce 8,263 7,978 
IMarmagetcie hse ak cone aes 2,992 3,084 Adopted or legitimated...... 1? 39 
NO Yosoau (ol (ec heb eevee tree Arie eee 25,160 21.387 Re-acquisition of status........ 504 509 
To remove Goubty « ats< <0. see 2 4 — 
Replacements) se ancusnt state. 3, 782 4,042 Totals, Granted..........| 59,999 57,555 
Mintaburesitec. ier icl enn ah nee wO2n 439 57,829 
- Totals, Issued and 
Totals, Issued............ 100,395 92,515 Granted................| 160,295 - | 150,101 
Granted— 
OLB Tibish mera mene tery ee 17,136 17,310 |Miscellaneous— 6 
Adults aia. cs eee eee 13,811 13,990 Retention eee cen aoe 252 256 
Minors: Seka ty ono cote ee 3,310 3,809 Registration of births abroad.... 5,811 5,584 


Adopted or legitimated........ 15 11 Loss, by/ alienation’)... nea 760 272 


1 Only those cases reported to the Citizenship Branch by posts abroad. 
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Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1970.—Since 
1953, comparable statistics are available showing the characteristics of persons granted 
citizenship certificates; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupation, period 
of immigration, residence and previous nationality. The number of applicants fluctuates 
from year to year but it is known that about 40 p.c. of the immigrants who entered Canada 
during the past ten years who are eligible for Canadian citizenship have become Canadians. 


Of the 57,556 persons granted citizenship in 1970, fewer than 2 p.c. had immigrated to 
Canada before 1931, 6 p.c. in the period 1931-50, 42 p.c. in the period 1951-60 and 50 p.c. 
after 1960. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 2 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 23 p.c. in Quebec, 48 p.c. in Ontario, 12 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 15 p.c. 
in British Columbia. Almost 89 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


About 30 p.c. of the persons naturalized in 1970 previously owed allegiance to a Com- 
monwealth country, 15 p.c. were former citizens of Italy, 7 p.c. of Germany, 6 p.c. of Greece 
and 4 p.c. of each of the Netherlands, Yugoslavia and Portugal. Most of the persons 
designated as “stateless’’ were born in Poland, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia or Romania. 


Among the males in the labour force naturalized in 1970, craftsmen, production process 
and related workers occupations were reported by 40 p.c., 20 p.c. were in professional and 
technical occupations, 12 p.c. were in service and recreation occupations, labourers ac- 
counted for 5 p.c., managerial occupations for 9 p.c. and clerical workers and salesmen for 
4 p.c. each. Of the females, 44 p.c. were homemakers and, among those employed outside 
the home, 27 p.c. were in clerical occupations, 25 p.c. were in the craftsmen, production 
process and related workers occupation group, and 18 p.c. were in service and recreation 
occupations. 


2.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1969 and 1970, by Province of Residence, and 
Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration 
ip cae and Residence Before | 1931- | 1941- | 1951- | t961- | 1966- | Canada | Total 
1931 1940 1950 1960 1965 1969 
No. No. No. No. No. No. a oNe! No. 
1969 

Residing in Canada............... 944 204 3,427 | 29,205 | 23,299 2,443 243 || 59,765 
Nowloundlan dere. ctiacsck als dewes al 2 8 52 50 11 = 123 
Prince Edward Island............ == — B) 19 13 1 = 38 
ONAN CO LIAS a wectacerels erescmters 8 7 50 310 186 21 8 590 
INewsBrunswick.: <2... c.08.c00883 3 = 22 93 81 20 1 220 
QUG EO: 5 eee ec eee 109 14 332 4,967 renews 425 32 12,996 
(CUETO 6g io an eRe ee 318 76 1,808 | 14,891 | 11,411 1,019 78 || 29,601 
WIAITILOD REET eo. ttie echo aaee e 74 7 130 867 554 101 12 1.745 
ARICA bChewant 20 5.ctvscs Sects cits 83 of 77 465 308 65 21 1,026 
PNUD OF Garten: Gon SUE onsen er 128 42 295 2,432 1,021 173 48 4,139 
British’ Columbia... <.0/5..0..00: 220 48 697 5,063 2,520 599 43 9,190 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 1 1 3 46 38 8 7 97 
Residing Outside Canada........ 2 = 12 58 17 26 20 135 
Totals, Naturalized......... 946 | 204 | 3,439 | 29,263 | 23,316 | 2,469] 263 /| 59,900 
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2.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1969 and 1970, by Province of Residence, and 
Period of Immigration to Canada—concluded 


Period of Immigration ; 
cameras Piveidenge Before | 1031 ) 194- ) 951- | 1901. | 1000- | Canada| Totel 
1931 1940 1950 1960 1965 1970 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1976 

Residing in Canada............... 905 160 3,078 | 24,214 | 25,357 3,359 386 || 57,459 
Nevwioundland 35.54... tsee cet. o 1 — 4 35 76 12 = 128 
Prince Edward Island............ 1 = 6 43 12 4 2 68 
NOVA SCOUA sr cthoatn oes.c sees nce 8 3 65 277 231 37 14 635 
IN Ow PUNS WLC Kya.) .fet-3- tayo skoveys 1 1 25 73 87 13 3 203 
CNUCDECR ea oe Peo dae skeen « 94 18 295 4,847 7,072 623 57 || 18,006 
QUGAIIO Tears daveisis tie fave aials 20s oleveye 327 74 1,522 11,831 12,352 1,418 133 | 27,657 
IManLDO arte sain ctetasies iets Bn cscod 67 7 134 880 578 99 16 1,781 
Sepia tChewani acne ceiasciacac = cee 57 4 68 261 344 62 29 825 
PAL DOT paren icjaeieinais/iee eM ee ei 154 28 349 2,131 1,328 242 43 4,275 
British/Columbias..c.. esses s-- 195 25 603 3,803 3,220 838 _ 88 8,772 
Yukon and Northwest Territories _ — 7 33 57 11 1 109 
Residing Outside Canada........ 1 — 3 20 13 40 20 97 
Totals, Naturalized.........| 906 160 3,081 | 24,234 | 25,370 3,399 406 || 57,556 


3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1969 and 1970, by Age Group, 
Occupation and Sex 


1969 1970 
Age Group and Occupation | 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
Age Group 
QeRUARY CATS mbaceeeccnte orilcrotsinie ls eter are is eivreani e808 2,746 2,662 5, 408 2,719 2,542 5,261 
[aS SRA SONS ei "al al A A Lie On ci PRE anes 2,760 2,442 5,202 2,535 2,297 4,832 
VEZ ne Sra! MPRA lees 1 cee LG ee aaa ia = | 6, 756 6, 577 13, 333 6,875 6,371 13,246 
UA OG) MERE eM ett oer cies urei ok Ree oe ame 8,822 7,916 16,738 8,478 7,576 16,054 
SUDA SW. Sa <a eR Se te Ae 5,918 5,456 11,374 5,517 5,042 10,559 
DOO 0 eR) RCE eaten one coer icinc os aiatomae oor 2,122 2,350 4,472 2,049 2,280 4,329 
RPG) 9 CSD Ps es an, ERA ata OF elec ig Geeta e 1,082 1,551 2,633 1,059 1,452 2,511 
70+ Te at oe ooh Peed ie eg, Keen mare © 280 460 740 266 498 764 
WOtals osteo aoe eck Ree re 30, 486 29, 114 59,900 29,498 28,058 57,556 
Occupation 
BVA a Ge Tie erm tera eaten oy ees sco eeiery fos te 1,791 235 2,026 1,992 264 2,256 
Professional and technical..............00.++0.0- 4,128 1,850 5,978 4,568 2,190 6,758 
Clerical nee ern tear ccc sce oe TEE ene 1,095 2,998 4,093 883 2,849 33732 
Transport and communication.................-. 632 65 697 585 53 638 
ELCs Sere yee cts ate nr tarcl cae venice tae tier oases 1,006 563 1,569 859 459 1,318 
SeLVIce-andsreCreation ies. fable «nc che ane Cede 2,600 Dene 4,822 2,763 1,906 4,669 
Farmers and farm workers........ wo Sepa 611 38 649 576 17 593 
Fishermen, trappers and loggers................. 87 1 88 69 3 72 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers.......... 186 _ 186 118 1 119 
Craftsmen, production process and related workers| 10,231 2,823 13,054 9,058 2,643 11,701 
TSA OURCIS MIer Ste mee ree cyto rei niente ceieiercve ae 1,426 74 1,500 1,302 82 1,384 
lomemma Kersten ate ene eae ei ads oa ain actos ake — 13, 303 13,303 — 12,462 12,462 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.).. 4,220 2,846 7,066 3,948 2,553 6,501 
Children under 14 years of age................05- 2,306 2,258 4,564 2,685 2,510 5,195 
INOtipba hed Lonnie tne yours mith cnc hertek ercrtaractesares 167 138 305 92 66 158 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 
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4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1969 and 1970, by Country of Birth 
Country of Birth 1969 1970 Country of Birth 1969 1970 
No No. No. No. 

PRUZOU ON ReR Merri aie.s cieisic se Merse nares se 98 LO 2iae | PMLOrOCCOmehea aerate te ere 681 758 
PAM MOMDINAGH a taaiors Se Sie hae avepecin tie ete 100 OmipeeNetherlands s.5. 6c cuisines 3, 263 2,453 
SUEJO CHING 98 So art a a i uy RRR 139 146 INOMWaly acon nh cmntoee eer tee 149 109 
ANRUSTS My Be 5 othe ee ee eee 667 O25 Ne Olan Glee pa apr eetemte aes cetera ats 2,196 2,012 
PORRMU I ors Ss cies iols ce a sie ote sos vig os 509 Soe MBortugale aewerieaeee coos oe nner 2,598 2,315 
USSR TU i eS SE ee ee 11,417 10,951 IROMANTA senescent eee 507 362 
CRITIC EU) Spek eae eee ee eg 390 A058 |iSouthsAiricaenry sears cree eee 234 283 
CHUTES: Skt ais EAE ae 2,198 PSU Bias || osetia ceaein Mataw hae omnes Acaees 401 386 
@zechoslovakia....i. 0s ccse sence ss 271 Su be All ene Nae aan act Semen mick eln en aes 97 85 
_ CUSIMITT Velie ele eg Race ae ee eee 591 451 Switzerland nme cern: 255 322 
[SES sie SSO ae eee ee 1,625 1,308 EUR ys bei en esos othe case 306 288 
TETAS VIG Le | ae yar rey ee 520 460 Union of Soviet Socialist 

JEREDTOR, Sed Se ee eae ren eee pa 1,071 1,242 Republics? ise 5) ae 974 856 
Germany 4,611 3,989 United Statess* ot..c wee eee 1,276 1,365 
(Giger ge torch tae Aone eee 3,644 SRABOw ill) WesbrLNdiess © vuimeeueen cea ne ere. 1,181 1,251 
Guyana 554 542 Yugoslavia 2,851 2,359 
Hong Kong 403 665 Others ry. atk Sethe ed dake 1,807 2,161 
Hungary 1,465 132 

LO Baia s kyoto 932 1,583 Totals, AH! Countries....... 59,900 57,556 
TAINS Loy Sys Seta a a 55 66 

Tag anne as Api ee Ser ee ep ra 703 549 || Commonwealth.................. 16,213 17,141 
LISTON hy ot eite  y  m 342 251 Other A Slay. eer ae a oe ee 3,494 3,780 
TGS S7.s. o naere 5 See eee re 8,111 8,318 Other Waropes sees oe cee 35, 828 32,204 
SUSTOEI ETE ig ieee ert ee a 148 167 MN SoubhvAmericare esas 387 323 
EISEN CONE eee a ee 250 343 UnitedtStatesie. ass seni 1,276 1,365 
INESERTG ied ane pe 315 24GB OI’ ORDEK hepsi ere cen ai were aaa 2,702 2,743 

1 Republic of Ireland and Northern Ireland. 2 Includes Baltic countries and the Ukraine. 


5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1969 and 1970, by Country of Former 


Allegiance 
Country of Former Allegiance 1969 1970 Country of Former Allegiance 1969 1970 
No. No No. No. 

Commonwealth countries.......... 17,015 Lat Philippines: Aer see ae ee 161 307 
ENUS DIAM tie tat =) ca oes foie 658 538 Poland 1,969 1,887 
15a] FETE, I eR aoa ce 450 510 || Portugal 2,612 2,319 

IIT sare. WE os SUS en EEE SRE eae 2,144 2,266 Romania 252 199 
@ZECROS OVA a cfu sbrien-ue bmi le alesse 175 234 Spain 404 382 
MDCUIMAR Me ee eh na etna one 608 464 Sweden 110 102 
TELSTRA a 525 462 Switzerland 259 321 
UNRESI@S), os Glale A R p ee 1,192 1,406 Murkewenygcrsade cee mitee erent: 175 208 
CHORIN jap nee a ae ane ee ee 5,118 4,258 Union of South Africa............ 225 275 
ISOC CONGR a EA Sachs See eestor 3,812 3,589 Union of Soviet Socialist 
TELM EYCET AA BG oe eee Seo neni aes 1,384 1,267 Republics! Gye aeren ee aetna 734 677 
JESSEN) LT aoenc eee a EE 764 486 || United Arab Republic............ 1,358 1,148 
They UNS IE Oe ne es Se 8,241 S Aloe lw Omited States hacen. anise. eerste « 1,462 Tes) 
SJ EFDEST 5 25 ieee a ar ne she Ie are ane 152 158 Wugoslavia se mene ee ea ee 2,738 2,291 
DEENO ls «551 Aha oe oth Rien relia Belen 350 ATA ally OG HERES tel ae era os okiae ees 806 965 
MEOGOCCOMNE OLAS Apo t Mico Aiea e 555 670 
MeuMOMANds yee. ee et elk 3, 333 2,497 
TSOTSI ENIAR 6 bes eth Re a 159 120 Totals, All Countries....... 59, 900 57,556 


1 Includes Baltic countries and the Ukraine. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Secrion 1. SumMARy or VITAL STATISTICS... . 241 Srecrion 4. NaTuRAL INCREASE.............- 272 
SHOMIONs2 BB MRTHSs.20, die pcapises olin oie ake ore 249 | Secrion 5. MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES....... 274 
g 3D 258 Subsection, 1 Marriacesaacn.v seca 274 
eet es rie. See eee ae : Subsection 2: Divorces..2..00..0+. 7 eet 277 
jon 1. M tye sere ete 256 
OIE TE A 4 SecTIon 6. CANADIAN Lire TABLES.......... 279 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality............ 263 
Section 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality.......... 270 VITA SPATISDICS -eccrecsein ene aii eee 282 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a key to the interpretation of population development— 
a measure of the pace at which the population is growing, the rate at which women are 
marrying and reproducing, and the effect this has on the age and sex distribution of the 
population, as well as the relative importance of the diseases that cause death each year. 
Vital statistics constitute the record of births, deaths, marriages and divorces registered 
in the provinces and territories of Canada. The continuity of such data gives a constant 
guide to the planning, operation and evaluation of many national activities, particularly 
in the fields of public health, education, community planning and various types of business 
enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed 
are given on pp. 247-248. Births and deaths are classified by place of residence (births 
according to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202), Causes 
of Death (Catalogue No. 84-203) and in other regular and special reports; in addition, 
certain unpublished data are available on request. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Statistics Canada. This Chapter 
provides data for the year 1969, with comparisons for previous years where appropriate; principal vital statistics for 
1970 will be available by the time this volume goes to press and may be found in Appendix ITI. 
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Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary for reference purposes of the principal vital statistics of the 
provinces and territories of Canada for five-year periods 1951-65 and for single years 1966- 
69. Table 2 shows similar data for urban centres having at least 20,000 population at the 
date of the 1966 Census for the year 1969 with comparative averages for 1961-65. 


1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1951-69 


Norre.—Figures for neonatal mortality (within the first four weeks of birth) are given on p. 269 and those for 
divorces on p. 278. 


Live Deaths Natural Infant Maternal 


Births Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
Province 
and Year 
No. | Rate’) No. | Rate3} No. |Rate3} No. |Rate4] No. | Rated} No. | Rate? 
Newfoundland— 

Ave 1951-55. ...c. 13,101 | 34.1 | 2,926 | 7.6 | 10,175 | 26.5 598 | 45.6 24 | 18.3 | 2,836] 7.4 
Se 1956-602... . «s 14,934 | 34.6 | 3,114 | 7.2 | 11,820 | 27.4 585 | 39.2 TU beh SB |} 70) 
eel OOI—OD): «aso 15,104 } 31.8 3,142 6.6 | 11,962 | 25.2 538 | 35.6 7 4.5 3,331 7.0 

1966 14,084 | 28.5 | 3,072 | 6.2 | 11,012 | 22.3 395 | 28.0 Je 1A Seale 

OG Tieeeeesse cede 12,844 | 25.7 | 3,117 | 6.2 | 9,727 | 19.5 367 | 28.6 S| Pash | eval || aC 

OG Seperate: sciecscerea 12,820 | 25.3 3,123 6.2 9,697 | 19.1 309 | 24.1 3 2.3 4,242 8.4 

1969 13,000 | 25.3 | 3,005] 5.8] 9,995 | 19.5 278 | 21.4 — —! 4,279 | 8.3 

P.E. Island— 

pay LQo01—55....00- 2,720 | 27.2 OPES |) tah || Slee Wy ais) 88 | 32.4 DAY ass tl G23 aon 
pe 950-00% see. 2,674 | 26.6 953 9.5 GOAL WN Aefa lk il | ae ¢ 1 3.0 645 6.4 
Se 196I—65)....260 2,160 | 200 1,006 9.3 1,761 | 16.4 78 | 28.1 1 2.9 672 6.2 

OCC Mme tele sse-s 2,199 | 20.3 1,048 9.7 1,151} 10.6 57 | 25.9 2 9.1 752 6.9 

HOG Ter ee tncrralets oss 2,047 | 18.8 1,088 9.5 1,009 9.3 48 | 23.4 — —_ 802 7.4 

LOG See cel mtrce.- is 2,105 | 19.1 990 9.0 1,115 } 10.1 56 | 26.6 — —_ 750 6.8 

MO GO Maer. sccete san 3 2,009 | 18.3 1,007 9.2 1,002 9.1 45 | 22.4 — = 868 7.9 

27.5 | 5,802 | 8.8 | 12,444 | 18.7 586 | 32.1 Tey |) Os@) |) PRE | ae 
26.9 6,062 8.5 | 18,035 | 18.4 559 | 29.3 9 4.7 5,289 7.4 
247 | 6812) 84 | 125214 | 16.3 505 | 27.2 HN Bo |) Bosley ik 
20:1) 6,478 15 (8.65) 8742) 10S 384 | 25.2 Delon EO nooom men 
18.9 6,638 8.8 7,674 | 10.1 326 | 22.8 3 Wel 6,189 8.2 
LL || POGLO We Saal 94, 164) 8954 296 | 21.5 6| 4.4] 6,284 | 8.3 
TAC I Op oy |) Ws@eis If Waal 267 | 19.6 TO RONale 6.5685 iesa6 
New Brunswick— 

Av. 1951-55....... 16,496 | 31.0 | 4,576 | 8.6 | 11,920 | 22.4 717 | 43.5 16} 9:5] 4,306} 8.1 
“ 1956-60....... 16,567 | 29.0 | 4,640] 8.1 | 11,927 | 20.9 567 | 34.2 Si || CeO mee aay i We 
war lOGI—65)...2 55 15,668 | 25.8 | 4,749] 7.8 | 10,919 | 18.0 419 | 26.7 CE CRG 75) 

OG GRR soiscesce. Ae 722020 56m) eter lle ceian| medio ole | alae 306 | 24.1 4) 835) | oneal meee 

LOGI Aadee ses onc es 12,353 | 19.9 | 4,894 | 7.9 | 7,459 | 12.0 310 | 25.1 Sp ee Ns 

OIG): connec oa ain ea 11,607 | 18.6 | 4,905 | 7.9 | 6,702 | 10.7 235 | 20.2 6) | bran 5, 389Nl 86 

ROGO Bae orca a, be 11,695 | 18.7 | 4,849 | 7.8 | 6,846 | 10.9 221 | 18.9 Se) MG ips |) Ooi 

Quebec— 

Av. 1951-55....... 128,523 | 30.0 | 34,269 | 8.0 | 94,254 | 22.0] 5,662 | 44.1 149 | 11.6 | 35,584 | 8.3 
1966-60. 3. Asc. 139,844 | 28.6 | 35,714 | 7.3 |104,130 | 21.3 | 5,000 | 35.8 105 | 7.5 | 36,798 | 7.5 
te 1961-65)..... 2 3. 131,453 | 24.0 | 37,698 | 6.9 | 93,755 | 17.1 | 3,874 | 29.5 62 | 4.7 | 38,126 | 7.0 

TOG Ge wn eds 109,878 | 19.0 | 38,680 6.7 || 71,198: | 12.3. 2,776 | 25.3 58 5.3 | 44,411 ees 

UNG irene Ocoee eee 101,471 | 17.3 | 38,665 6.6 | 62,806 | 10.7 Ay Bue I OBI oil 33 3.3 | 46,275 7.9 

1h eile ee 96,622 | 16.3 | 39,537 Gaialpoe0s8p 9.6 2,097 | 21.7 36 3.7 | 46,004 Ute} 

OG ORE sms ahi orshae cscs 95,610 | 16.0 | 40,103 6.7 | 55,507 9.3 1,942 | 20.3 33 3.5 | 47,545 7.9 

Ontario— 

Eee O DI —DOey a sas 128,861 | 26.1 | 44,715 | 9.0 | 84,146 | 17.1 | 3,634 | 28.2 Soa Oconlm4oneolom pe One 
pet 956-60) 1. ce0 152,688 | 26.4 | 49,431 8.5 |108,257 | 17.9 3,741 | 24.5 65 4.2 | 46,482 8.0 
S106 1=65%5. a). 152,629 | 23.5 | 52,664 8.1 | 99,965 | 15.4 3,388 | 22.2 51 3.3 | 46,794 7.2 

HOC Deane incny: Fic, 131,942 | 19.0 | 54,171 Untss NTC Nine 2,669 | 20.2 36 Deli OLeolL 7.8 

HOG ie moeeer err +. (127,009 |alve8m| 540878 Tole Oolel LOL Pants || K-47 29 Doar || Bole 8.2 

BOOS eee. 126.257 | Liao) || bo,oo2 7.6 | 70,705 WEY 2,396 | 19.0 22 1.7 | 62,109 8.5 

ODOM arnt ts cs. 130,398 | 17.5 | 55,707 7.5 | 74,691 | 10.0 2,299 | 17.6 20 1.5 | 67,150 9.0 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 242. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1951-69—concluded 


Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
Province Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
or Territory =i a ee ee a 
and Year No. |Rate?} No. | Rate?} No. | Rate} No. | Ratet} No. |Rate'| No. | Rate? 
Manitoba— 

Ie OI Ee A neac 21,321 | 26.4 | 6,775 | 8.4 | 14,546 | 18.0 675 | 31.7 15 | OG A0se reas 
fe 1050-—60 0 sees o5 22408) (25.6 | 7,298 | 8c8:\| 16,015 | 17.8 671 | 30.0 10) $4565 161600 shee: 
SOP LOGI=60% 3 coe oe 22,137 | 23.41) 7,687 | 8.1-| 14,500 | 15.3 553 | 25.0 8 | 3.61) 6,674 tz. 

TOCGNE sae ee fa cane 18,007 | 18.7 | 7,938 | 8.2 | 10,069 | 10.5 383 | 21.3 25) Pl Delano lon eee 

LOGiicrnsoncurse ncaa 17,180 | 17.8 | 7,629 | 7.9-| 9,551 }- 9.9 371 | 21.6 8) PL 0425 Se 

1068S erect ec ee 17,424 | 17.9 | 7,878 | 8.1] 9,546] 9.8 363 | 20.8 4} 235} BS 2OT See 

1969Ae Alen ns cee 17,809 | 18.2 | 8,040] 8.2] 9,769 | 10.0 388 | 21.8 5} 2.8] 8,864] 9.1 

Saskatchewan— 

Av. 1951-55... 5. 23,554 | 27.5 | 6,547 | 7.6 | 17,007 | 19.9 743 | 31.5 165) 6-59") 6287641 o20 
1956-60)... <0.5.0:0 24,046 | 26.9] 6,753 | 7.5 | 17,293 | 19.4 634 | 26.3 9 | 3.8: |-90 73950) |hanl 
SOG OD sriseect 22,811 | 24.4] 7,268) 7.8 | 15,543 | 16.6 591 | 25.9 6) || 12.85) 16sd16n On 

LOGG? eRe od a2 19087) | 100991) 7,427 | SS 1610) | 12rd 461 | 24.2 DLAC |  Gs0Sval ies 

OG Treranrtaa ete oictere rots 17,993 | 18.8 7,441 7.8 | 10,552 | 11.0 465 | 25.8 4 2e2 7,579 7.9 

NOGS P secnctaes ces 18,197 | 19.0 7,498 F80|) 203699) 11.2 468 | 25.7 3 1.6 7,747 San 

POGOe treiatic cteersate 17,592 | 18.8 | 7,492} 7.8} 10,100 | 10.5 395 | 22.5 4:1 2.3] 7668 || 850 

Alberta— 

Av 1951-85... 31,087 | 80.6) 75527 | 7.4") 28) 560) 23822 894 | 28.7 15} 5.0} ,9,7504 9.6 
EES 1956-80 tacos 36,920 | 30.6 | 8,329 | 6.9 | 28,591 | 23.7 940 | 25.5 13+] 93.5. | Os230 Rese 
See oh OO L=ODide ictal 37,004 | 26.5 9,317 6.7 | 27,687 | 19.8 917 | 24.8 10 2.6 | 10,581 7.6 

L9GG.F she amiss Sock 30,592 | 20.9 | 9,677 | 6.6 | 20,915 | 14.3 640 | 20.9 6} 1.98) tH 87One set 

LOG Te cent icecavtners 30,691 | 20.6) 9,523 | 6.4] 21,168 | 14.2 615 | 20.0 bd} 156) 12.908n Sai, 

19GB Roe ee tases 30,149 | 19.8 | 9,963 | 6.5 | 20,186 | 13.3 607 | 20.1 8 | 2.7] 18,640] 8.9 

1969 ender ens SOsS80D || LOSSas O00 66.4) 2050845 Toe. 587 | 19.0 2] 0.6 | 14,846] 9.5 

British Columbia— 

Ay. 1951=55.2... oe SL 347 | 20e15)) £2,283) 29.8 1 10 14a. 856 | 27.3 To Po ale tees 
“ 1956-60....... 38,930 | 25.7 | 13,980 | 9.2 | 24,950 | 16.5 | 1,011 | 26.0 16) | 45d a Le Oboe reo 
Ste LOGL=OD.,eiceiae 36,'758. | 21,54) 15,236 8.9 | 21,517 | 12.6 843 | 22.9 10 2.0. | L927 vi) 

GOG A ceca eh 32,502 | 17.3 | 16,290 8.7 | 16,212 8.6 779 | 24.0 13 4.0 | 14,682 7.8 

1967 sade! O2;099 | 16.916; 170 8.3 | 16,729 8.6 703 | 21.4 5 1.5 | 16,026 8.2 

A OOS Sop vcteanse wea siete 33,687 | 16.8 | 16,828 | 8.4 | 16,859 | 8.4 661 | 19.6 11} 3.3 | 16,914 | 8.4 

TOGO Ee ctw c atareles 35,383 | 17.1 | 17,877 | 8.4 | 18,006] 8.7 641 | 18.1 9 | 2.5 | 18,284 | 88s 

Yukon Territory— 

Ay, L9BI=DO vee wk ch 413 | 43.0 90] 9.4 323 | 33.6 22 | 52.8 -- | 4.8 94) 9.8 
“ 1956-60....... 505 | 39.4 91 Ail 414 | 32.3 22 | 43.6 -- 4.0 109 8.5 
as en ee eeiekstad 509 | 34.9 87 6.0 422 | 28.9 21 | 42.0 — 7.9 107 7.3 

Lee eine ee eee 369 | 25.7 82-| 5.7 287 | 20.0 20 | 54.2 “= -- 94) 6.5 

MOOT eves rcreP kata, Mees 385 | 25.7 73) e429 312 | 20.8 9 | 23.4 _ 133 | 8.9 

LOGR erection ccc: 370 | 24.7 84] 5.6 286 | 19.1 11 | 29.7 — — 1D et GS} 

LOG OeereiAtaeens 462 | 30.8 95 | 6.38 367 | 24.5 18 | 39.0 _ a 169 | 11.3 

Northwest 
Territories— 

Av. 1951-55....... 666 | 40.1 284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 {117.1 2 | 36.0 115 | 6.9 
© 1956-60 ).00 240) 943 | 46.7 310 | 15.3 633 | 31.4 135 1148.2 3 | 29.7 155 UP 
SLOG I—O5% oe a 1,174 | 45.9 250 9.8 924 | 36.1 109 | 92.9 1 Del 154 6.0 

1966 famine 1,158 | 40.3 229 | 8.0 929 | 32.3 90 | 77.7 TSG 182 | 6.3 

LOB Toten ita ak np aout 1,210 | 41.7 PW Me eis 993 | 34.2 75 | 62.0 _ _ 180 | 6.2 

LOGS eect etc 1,298 | 41.9 228 7.4 1,070 | 34.5 84 | 64.7 — _ 226 7.3 

HOGS otic cites 1,216 | 38.0 218 | 6.8 998 | 31.2 68 | 55.9 — — PEYEAL Oye! 

Canada— 

Ay. 1951-55........ 416,334 | 28.0 |126,666 | 8.5 |289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 | 35.0 353 | 8.5 |128,915 | 8.7 
“ 1956-60........ 469,555 | 27.6 |136,669 | 8.0 |332,886 | 19.6 | 13,953 | 29.7 255 | 5.4 |132,047 | 7.8 
$67 1961- 655.5000 456,534 | 24.1 |145,368 | 7.7 |311,166 | 16.4 | 11,836 | 25.9 169 | 3.7 |134,524 | 7.1 

1966 Fotis see 387,710 | 19.4 |149,863 | 7.5 |237,847 | 11.9 | 8,960 | 23.1 135 | 3.5 |155,596 | 7.8 

18! iY fade pa eC SG 370,894 | 18.2 |150,233 | 7.4 |220,611 | 10.8 | 8,151 | 22.0 88 | 2.4 165,879 | 8.1 

LOGS 6 eens Ren deur 364,310 | 17.6 |153,196 | 7.4 |211,114 | 10.2 | 7,583 | 20.8 99 | 2.7 |171,766 | 8.3 

19G9 acres ante 369,647 | 17.6 |154,477 | 7.3 |215,170 | 10.3 | 7,149 | 19.3 77:| 2.1 (182,183 | 8.7 
1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age; deaths within the first four weeks of birth 


are given on p. 269. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4Per 1,000 live births; 5 Per 10,000 live births. 
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3.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group, Sex and Province, as at June 1, 1969 


Province Under 1 Year 1-4 Years 5-14 Years 15-24 Years 25-34 Years 
or 
Territory Males | Females} Males | Females} Males Males | Females} Males | Females 
7000 ‘000 000 000 000 000 000 000 7000 
INEDG |S OGAeeee aeons 6.7 6.3 26.1 25.4 67.7 Ah 53.4 52.8 28.2 27.4 
OULU sl Ae ea 1.0 1.0 4.4 4.3 13.0 Ais) 10.6 10.4 5.7 i585) 
NUS: o OMe ee 7.0 6.6 30.2 28.8 87.0 9 72.6 70.3 42.8 42.3 
IN Eiger 6.1 5.6 25.5 24.6 75.8 ae 63.5 61.8 33.0 32.9 
Gere eg cidle ws he 49.3 46.3 224.5 212.6 680.4 3 575.2 568.2 404.2 408.3 
HOG GPT eile eich Co is co aca rere 66.9 63.5 280.2 265.7 796.1 wk 641.4 625.4 490.7 487.3 
int = a 9.0 8.8 36.7 S4e6n mo. 4 88.1 86.0 57.2 65.7 
BI ees «cts)s cic 9.0 8.6 37.8 35.8 | 108.6 all 87.3 84.0 51.6 50.1 
Peete on ace ess 15.7 15.2 64.0 60.0 185.0 Bt) 136.6 134.3 99.6 99.7 
BONG ie eee 18.1 173 72.6 68.9 216.8 Aull Wie t 170.0 140.0 131.4 
VI eee 0.2 0.2 0.8 Onn 1.9 8 ie: 1 1.3 1.0 
TNs Raa eee ee 0.6 0.6 23 22 4.2 all 2.8 2.4 2.7 2.1 
@anada:.:......: 189.6 180.0 | 805.1 763.6 |2,341.6 1,910.3 | 1,866.7 | 1,357.0 | 1,343.7 
35-44 Years 45-64 Years 65- 74 Years 75 + Years All Ages 
Males | Females} Males | Females} Males Males | Females|| Males | Females 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
ISB UG eg See eee eee 25.0 23.0 40.4 36.3 9.3 ah 5.4 6.2 262.2 251.8 
TEI deen Soe eee 5.4 5.1 9.9 955 B38 a) 2.2 3.0 0.0 54.5 
INS ees Sew enye =e 39.7 40.5 ee ST 18.9 294 12.3 15.9 382.8 380.2 
INGE errr aes cists) cae Soe 31.0 32.1 54.7 54.6 14.5 4 9.2 11.5 313.3 BURY 
Ovi. Sh ae ee 368.2 373.4 | 509.4 530.2 | 115.6 5B 55.6 74.1 || 2,982.4 | 3,001.6 
MOTRGeRe rE ye eet ces cusses 487.9 475.3 695.3 707.7 172.1 a 91.2 137.5 || 3,721.8 3,100.2 
INE ATI Sees ssid seats: sceste's 54.8 D000 96.1 98.3 26.3 A 17.4 20.6 490.7 488.3 
Saslieg, aah aie eee 52.6 50.8 94.6 91.8 26.8 6 20.4 19.5 488.7 470.3 
ANY ee <a 99.2 93.2 IS600 132.7 35.3 4 22.0 21.9 794.1 766.9 
1B One eae eae 134.2 124.1 198.9 201.9 51.6 .6 36.9 43.9 || 1,046.8 1,020.2 
WD ee 1.2 0.9 13 1.0 0.2 .2 0.1 -- 8.1 6.9 
ISM eee 2.1 1.4 gil 1.6 0.3 .3 0.1 0.1 17,2 14.8 
Canada.......... 1,301.3 | 1,275.3 |1,911.7 | 1,937.3 | 474.2 272.8 354.2 ||10,563.6 | 10,497.4 
4.—Percentage Distribution of Population by Age Group, Sex and Province, as at June 1, 1969 
Province Under 1 Year 1-4 Years 5-14 Years 15-24 Years 25-34 Years 
or 
Territory Males { Females! Males | Females} Males Males | Females} Males | Females 
2.6 29 10.0 10.1 25.8 ah 20.4 21.0 10.7 10.8 
3 1.8 We) 7.9 23.4 9 19.1 19.1 10.3 10.1 
1.8 ect 7.9 7.6 220. 8 19.0 18.5 11.2 ine 
2.0 eS 8.1 7.9 24.2 72 20.3 19.8 10.5 10.5 
1.6 159 Meo ek 22.8 Bil 19.3 18.9 1336 13.6 
1.8 Let 49 ell 21.4 4 17.2 16.8 13.2 13.1 
1.8 1.8 (feds eit 21.4 56 18.0 17.6 11.6 11.4 
1.8 1.8 (ail 7.6 one al 17.9 17.9 10.5 10.7 
2.0 2.0 8.1 7.8 23.3 0 17.2 17.5 12.5 13.0 
hed ited 6.9 6.8 2050 nO 17.0 16.7 13.4 12.9 
2.5 BN 9.9 10.1 23.0 adl 13.6 15.9 16.0 14.4 
Baath 3.9 13.4 14.9 24.4 oll 16.3 16.2 15.7 14.2 
1.8 1.7 7.6 7.3 22.2 18.1 17.8 12.8 12.8 
35-44 Years 45-64 Years 65-74 75 + Years All Ages 
Males | Females} Males | Females} Males Males | Females] Males | Females 
9.5 Ord 15.4 14.4 3.5 3.9 rel Dap 100.0 100.0 
9.7 9.4 17.8 17.4 5.9 5.9 4.0 5.0 100.0 100.0 
10.4 10.6 18.9 18.9 4.9 5.6 3.2 4.2 100.0 100.0 
9.9 10.3 17.5 17.5 4.6 §.3 2.9 Sauls 100.0 100.0 
1223 12.4 ileal EE 3.9 4.6 1.9 2.5 100.0 100.0 
13.1 12.7 18.7 19.0 4.6 5.5 2.5 nel 100.0 100.0 
11:2 11.4 19.6 20.1 5.4 5.8 3.5 4.2 100.0 100.0 
10.8 10.8 19.4 19.5 DD 5.4 4.2 4.1 100.0 100.0 
12.5 12.1 17,2 17.3 4,4 4.4 2.8 2.9 100.0 100.0 
12.8 12.1 19.0 19.8 4.9 5.4 3.9 4.3 100.0 100.0 
14.8 13.0 16.0 14.5 Pad) 2.9 1.2 -- 100.0 100.0 
Pa” 9.5 12,2 10.8 ee 2.0 0.6 OnrG 100.0 100.0 
12.3 12.1 18.1 18.5 4.5 5.1 2.6 3.4 100.0 100.0 
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5.—Sex Ratio of the Population, as at June 1, 1969 
(Males per 100 females) 


Province or Under 1-4 5-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65-74 75 + 

Territory 1 Year | Years Years Years Years Years Years Years 
Newfoundland........... 106.7 102.8 104.6 101.1 105.6 111.3 95.9 87.1 
Prince Edward Island 100.1 102.3 104.0 101.9 104.7 104.2 103.1 73.3 
Nova Scotia.a......-. 06. 105.4 104.9 104.9 103.3 99.6 100.8 89.2 77.4 
New Brunswick.......... 109.5 103.7 105.0 102.8 98.5 100.2 88.4 80.0 
Quebets saan eects 106.5 105.6 104.5 101.3 98.8 96.1 84.3 75.0 
ONtATIO seo pele ater tassios * 105.4 105.5 104.6 102.6 101.7 98.2 83.3 66.3 
Manitoba rareiets oft ctaersis- 103.3 106.1 104.7 102.4 100.7 97.8 92.6 84.5 
Saskatchewan..... 104.9 105.6 104.8 103.9 103.3 103.1 104.7 104.6 
PA betas eri equ ees ctere stan 103.6 106.7 104.8 101.7 103.1 103.0 105.7 100.5 
British Columbia........ 105.0 105.4 104.7 104.5 107.3 98.5 92.8 84.1 
Yukon Territory......... 114.9 114.3 105.6 100.0 131.6 130.0 100.0 _— 
Northwest Territories.... 108.9 104.5 102.4 116.7 137.1 131.3 100.0 100.0 

Canada. ...55..: 105.5 105.4 104.6 102.3 101.5 98.7 88.2 77.0 
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Section 2.—Births* 


No accurate figures on Canadian crudef birth rates are available prior to 1921, when 
the annual collection of official national figures was initiated. However, the following 
rough estimates of the average annual crude rates for each ten-year intercensal period 
between 1851 and 1921 may be inferred from studies of early Canadian census data:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 

Period Birth Rate Period Birth Rate 

(per 1,000 (per 1,000 

Population) Population) 
BOSON OMIA elie ys fe es aeik he dus-Fies 45 PS9LLOOD ors savevevatapie tester acrene ae 30 
es et iL Meer fare Ateral asa carolnc dederets 40 TOOLS re ee ees we eee 31 
SUSE Ae ee eee See ee 37 LOUK DT eeretryeterese interes obstruct ors 29 

iste! G'S oe ees eee eee 34 | 


The general trend in the national crude birth rate (i.e., per 1,000 total population) 
since 1930 is shown in the facing chart and since 1951 in Table 1. The annual rates de- 
clined gradually but steadily from 29.3 in 1921 to a record low of 20.1 in 1937, recovered 
sharply in the late 1930s and during World War II to 24.3 in 1945, and following the War 
rose to a postwar high of 28.9 in 1947. Between 1948 and 1959 the rate remained remark- 
ably stable at between 27.1 and 28.5 but has since been declining and in both 1968 and 1969 
reached 17.6, the lowest on record. Part of this decline is attributable to the fact that the 
crude birth rate is based on total population, which now includes larger proportions of 
‘non-reproductive’ population. Even if the annual number of births were to remain 
stable, the net effect of an increase in population would be a declining crude birth rate. 


The rates in most provinces followed trends very similar to the national trend but 
showed some regional differences in recent years. Although all provinces had record 
high rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the 
western provinces were higher during the 1951-55 period than during 1946-50 and those 
for Quebec and the Maritimes were lower than during 1946-50. In fact, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-60 period. In 
1969, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan had record low rates | 


It is often erroneously assumed that the Province of Quebec has not only the largest 
number of births annually but the highest rate in Canada. Since the late 1930s or early 
1940s Newfoundland, in some years New Brunswick and, since 1953, Alberta have had 
higher birth rates than Quebec. Table 1, pp. 241-242, shows that six provinces—New- 
foundland, Alberta, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
in that order—had higher crude rates than Quebec or Ontario in 1966, followed by Manitoba 
and British Columbia, and that, in 1969, as in the previous year, Quebec had the lowest 
crude birth rate in the country. However, since these crude rates are based on the total 
population they do not reflect the true fertility of the women of reproductive ages in the 
different provinces or the number married within these reproductive ages. A more accurate 
measure of the true birth rate is one based on the number of married women between the 
ages of 15 and 45 (see pp. 252-254). 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1969, 130,398 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 95,610 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 369,647 children were 
born alive in Canada in 1969, 109,628 fewer than the record 479,275 born in 1959 but 5,337 
more than the number born during 1968. 


* Unless otherwise indicated, ‘‘births’’ in this Section refers to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with 
under a separate heading on pp. 256-258 and under multiple births on p. 251. For international comparisons, see 
Section 7, pp. 284-285. 


T A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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Sex of Live Births.—With rare exceptions, wherever birth statistics have been 
collected they have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation 
of this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless, it is so much an accepted statistical fact 
that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete 
registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged 
around 1,057 since the middle 1930s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because 
of the relatively small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, 
the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. In 1969, 1,055 male 
infants were born for every 1,000 females. 


6.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1951-69 


Males Males 
Year Males | Females | to 1,000 Year Males | Females | to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

OGD erent ot celsatetxece clare 195,918 185,174 DU O58 EGOS ee Se te cre teyavalaiate os 232,657 220,258 1,056 
EET ORR ich REIS Oboe Dee 231,697 219,042 LOSS OGG eee eed ees 215,112 203, 483 15057 
T9OG iy. hig ecroctar declare apace tee 198, 928 188, 782 1,054 
TOG ME Mi dianis en are alent «8% 244, 403 231,297 Te O57") MOG (Pen tear er seere.cten ne 189,847 181,047 1,049 
NOGZ Fam crta ps ceteewis acs 240,870 228, 823 A SOG el GES ears eet, eeiere ce 187,489 176, 821 1,060 
LOG Se tavr tereae icles csr srs ry 238, 865 226, 902 DOGS VLOG OF rote vayete ats, seco arersicte 189,798 179,849 1,055 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1969, 99.5 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital 
as compared with 91.7 p.c. ten years previously. Before the initiation in 1958 of the 
federal-provincial hospital insurance programs—in which all provinces were participating 
by 1961—there were rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospi- 
talized births. Such variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially 
sponsored hospital, maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability 
of hospital facilities in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home 
delivery in some local areas. Little variation now exists and only in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories do the percentages fall below 99.3 p.c.; in the Yukon Territory it was 
96.8 p.c. in 1969 and in the Northwest Territories 86.2 p.c. 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 243-246, shows the number of births in 
1969, as compared with the average for 1961-65, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 20,000 population or over in 1969. Because the populations of urban centres are not 
known for intercensal years, birth rates cannot be computed for those years. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1969, 9.2 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world but has been 
rising recently, as shown in Table 7. In some provinces the percentages of illegitimate 
births have more than doubled during the past 20 years. It should be noted that the 
increase in the proportion of the illegitimate births is attributable to two factors: first, the 
relative increase in the proportion of women aged 15-24 (in the female population of child- 
bearing age) where the probability of having an illegitimate birth is the highest; and second, 
since legitimate fertility has declined sharply in recent years, the relative weight of the 
illegitimate fertility has increased. 


* The term ‘‘illegitimate’’, as used here, does not refer to all births conceived out of wedlock but is necessarily 
restricted to those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of 
birth or registration and, in Ontario, to those in which the marital status of the mother was reported as ‘“‘single’’ 
at the time of birth or registration. 
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7.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1951-69 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.|| Canada 


NUMBERS 


Av. 1951-55 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 |} 15,951 
“1956-60 587 139 | 1,201 687 | 4,675 | 4,891 | 1,166 | 1,194 | 1,941 | 2,505 72 102 | 19,160 
1961-65 716 132 | 1,437 803 | 5,595 | 6,519 | 1,672 | 1,565 | 2,786 | 3,137 91 152 || 24,605 


iil recep norte 832 145 | 1,551 882 | 6,366 | 8,476 | 1,844 | 1,923 | 3,198 | 3,926 72 176 || 29,391 
TOG Mesa ce: 858 1388 | 1,544 861 | 6,727 | 8,935 | 1,915 | 1,916 | 3,518 | 4,194 86 223 | 30,915 
LOGS Fervent hs 948 156 | 1,453 889 | 7,018 | 9,463 | 2,102 | 2,148 | 3,614 | 4,502 79 207 || 32,629 
U969eve = =|) 1,.038 135 | 1,593 974 | 7,251 | 9,802 | 2,160 | 2,068 | 3,809 | 4,877 114 225 || 34,041 


PERCENTAGES OF Totan Live BIRTHS 


Ay. 1951-55 3.2 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 Beet 4.8 6.1 12.9 7.5 3.8 
“* 1956-60 3.9 5.2 6.3 4.1 3.3 3.2 5.2 5.0 5.3 6.4) 14.2 | 10.8 4.1 
“1961-65 4.7 4.8 7.8 5.1 4.3 4.3 7.6 659 7.5 SOM oul nl o 0 5.4 

TOGGE ete... 5.9 6.6 | 10.2 6.9 5.8 aus OA TDI SOG |i SESE ea) IP a 52 7.6 

1967. 6.7 6.7 | 10.8 7.0 6.6 TOT LI OSG Ep 2a 22, Omens 8.3 

1968. 7.4 7.4 | 10.5 toll 7.3 Us | Me AD | ASO esas |) PAL ScE jy II). %) 9.0 

1969. UoW Gavral ANd 8.3 7.6 Teor 12 I Sa 2 oa eels Ou a4:.ielamel ome) 9.2 


Multiple Births.—Approximately 1 p.c. of the confinements result in multiple births, 
and 99 p.c. of the multiple births are twins. One out of about 10,000 confinements results 
in triplets. Two sets of quadruplets were born in 1960 and one set in each of 1962, 1963, 
1964 and 1968 and two sets in 1969. In 1969 a total of 369,648 mothers bore a total of 
373,365 infants, of which 369,647, or 99 out of every 100, were born alive. 


8.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1966-69 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
19662 19678 19684 19695 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Confinements............ 388,162 | 371,378 | 364,593 | 369,648 100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 
orhayid (acter Cee RS Net ae 384,183 367, 629 360,965 365, 969 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 
LSAT ahd en Cee eee eee 3,948 3,712 3,597 3,643 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 

Brin le tee fern tc us cst as 31 37 30 34 -- -- -- -- 

Qasdrupletir ¢<cces seer — — 1 2 — _— -- -- 
MIRC HSH ere, ca nics veisterstess 392,172 | 375,164 | 368,253 | 373,365 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Single— 
UAV Ose tecpeseaset Geto s Bote 379,970 | 363,601 | 357,221 | 362,480 98.9 98.9 99.0 99,0 
Still borers cree eee ae 4,213 4,028 3, 744 3,489 Ie st iteal 120 1.0 
Twin— 
JTRS ates oes aan 7,653 7,187 7,000 7,068 96.9 96.8 97.3 97.0 
SOU Onan, «fer piace 243 237 194 218 Belk 3.2 Chet 3.0 
Triplet— 
NEV Set a Me se simine ent 87 106 85 91 93.5 95.5 94.4 89.2 
PULL OKUam eects anie 6 5 5 11 6.5 4.5 5.6 10.8 
Quadruplet— 

NEIVO Pret ce ee vente _— = 4 8 — — 100.0 100.0 

ShillOrlumcn ete elon. — — a = = = oo = 
Totals, Live Births.) 387,710 | 370,894 | 364,310 | 369,647 98.9 98.9 98.9 99.0 
Totals, Stillborn.... 4,462 4,270 3,943 3,718 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, includes only foetuses of 28 or more full weeks gestation, 2 Includes 33 
stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 3 Includes 22 stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 4 Includes 17 


stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 5 Includes 24 stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 
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Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an impor- 
tant factor in determining crude birth, marriage and death rates. Since almost all children 
born each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 45, variations in the proportion of 
women of these ages to the total population will cause variations in the crude birth rate 
of different countries—or of different regions within a country—even though the actual 


rates of reproduction or fertility of the women in these age groups in each country or region 
are identical. 


A more accurate measure of the fertility of a population would be one based on the 
number of women of reproductive age, that is those ‘able’ to bear children, and a still more 
accurate measure would be one based on the number within this group that are married, 
that is those ‘eligible’, as it were, to bear children. Each type of rate has its uses, depending 
on the comparisons required. The two types are compared in Table 9, and indicate the 


variations in each type as between provinces and the provincial trends over the years 
1966-69. 


The number of infants born in relation to every 1,000 women in the population between 
the ages of 15 and 45 has been declining for the past few years, dropping from 93.4 in 1966 
to 82.4 in 1969. However, the rates varied among the provinces from a high of 149.0 to a 
low of 70.8 during the past four years; in 1969, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, New Brunswick and Manitoba had the highest rates and Quebec, 
Ontario, British Columbia and Nova Scotia the lowest, in order of mention. On the other 
hand, the average annual number of infants born to every 1,000 married women in the coun- 
try as a whole dropped from 133.9 to 117.6 during the same period. According to this 
measure, the four eastern provinces and Saskatchewan had, on the whole, the highest rates. 


§.— Crude Fertility Rates, by Province, 1966-69 


Rates per 1,000 7'ctal Women Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
15-44 Years of Agel 15-44 Years of Agel 


Province or Territory 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1966 1967 1968 1969 

132.5 | 128.3 | 126.0 || 231.3 | 207.0 | 200.2 | 196.8 

102.4 | 102.7 95.7 || 174.9 | 161.8 | 163.8 | 154.9 

i 96.4 91.5 88.9 || 148.4 | 188.9 | 183.8 | 128,2 

; 101.4 93.3 92,2 163.1 157.0 144.1 141.6 

6 78.1 72.9 70.8 || 189.2 | 124.6 | 11558 | 112.2 

91.2 85.0 81.7 82.1 WOE NGI EGy bai || apf} 

94.7 90.0 89.9 90.3 || 181.6 | 125.4 | 124.8 | 125.5 

105.8 99.0 99.1 95.1 || 144.3 | 186.2 | 135.9 | 181.8 

Alert ar aerate paws echt Sram he 102.4 | 100.2 95.2 94,3) || 13453) |) 1315) || 12582 slate 

HritishCoumbiae-eeeeneee wate eee 87.5 84.0 82.4 83.2 || 113.0 | 108.8 | 106.9 | 107.8 

Waukon Merritory) 9. <.)acenacnoschinee cso 125.4 128.3 123.3 154.0 144.5 ee 

Northwest) Territories... .,.hccesusccseeree 210.2 | 224.1 | 220.0 | 206.1 || 269.3 Ag ie . 

Canadaiaer chee hccc cece ore 93.4 86.7 83.0 82.4 || 133.9 | 124.4 | 118.8 | 117.6 


1 Since the number of births to women over age 44 is quite small, rates are here restricted to women under 45. 
2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates shown in Table 9 are crude in the sense that they do not take into account 
differences in fertility in the component age periods within the female reproductive life 
span, nor the proportions of married women in each age period. , It is therefore conventional 
practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rates, i.e., the number of infants 
born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods, again either 
for all women or for those who are married. Table 10 provides these two sets of rates 
for 1951, 1956 and 1961-69. 
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Table 10 indicates that, in 1969, considering all women, whether married or not, women 
in their 20s were the most reproductive, as might be expected; on the average, for every 
1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 146 infants were born during that year or, 
expressed another way, about one woman out of seven in that age group gave birth to a 
live-born infant. For the first time in recent years, women in the age group 25-29 had a 
slightly higher rate (149) than those in their early 20s. However, among married women, 
teen-age mothers have consistently had the highest fertility, with one out of three bearing a 
child in 1969, while more than one out of every four married women in their early 20s had 
a child, as compared with one out of every six in their late 20s. 


10.—Age-Specific Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1951-69 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age Group 
Year 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 
Tora WoMEN 
48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 3.1 
55.9 222.2 220.1 150.3 89.6 30.8 2.9 
58.2 233.6 219.2 144.9 81.1 28.5 2.4 
55.0 281.6 214.6 143.1 desi 27.6 2.1 
53.0 226.0 210.6 140.3 75.8 25.9 2.1 
50.2 212.8 203.1 134.9 72.0 oul sil 
49,3 188.6 181.9 119.4 65.9 22.0 2.0 
48.2 169.1 163.5 103.3 57.5 19.1 tdi 
45.2 161.1 151.4 91.4 50.6 15.9 1.5 
43.4 152.5 147.1 85.8 44.4 13.8 1.4 
42.7 146.5 148.6 84.2 42.1 12.3 iste 
Marriep WoMEN 
498.5 350.4 248.1 168.7 100.6 36.6 Shif 
551.5 381.7 265.5 169.8 101.0 35.6 3.4 
541.2 374.4 255.6 161.4 89.9 32.1 2.8 
526.7 368.9 249.8 158.6 85.1 31.0 2.5 
512.7 362.2 244.9 154.8 83.4 29.0 2.4 
487.2 344.4 235.2 148.2 79.0 27.9 2.4 
481.9 307.4 209.7 130.6 71.9 24.3 2.3 
465.8 280.2 187.3 112.5 62.5 21.0 2.0 
409.7 271.8 174.0 99.3 54.5 17.3 1.6 
372.8 259.2 169.9 93.0 47.4 14.9 1.5 
350.4 249.5 W255 91.1 44.7 13.3 1.2 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from what is conventionally 
referred to as a gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rates shown in Table 11 
indicate the average number of female children born each year to each woman living through 
the child-bearing ages. In other words, the gross reproductien rate represents the average 
number of females that would be born to each woman who lived to age 50 #f the fertility 
rate of the given year remained unchanged during the whole of her child-bearing period. 
A rate of 1.000 indicates that, on the basis of current fertility and without making any 
allowance for mortality among mothers during their child-bearing years, the present 
generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain itself. Canada has always had 
one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the industrialized countries of the world. 
Even during the period of low birth rates in the 1930s the rate varied between 1.300 and 
1.500 and since World War II has ranged from 1.640 to a record high of 1.915 in 1959. 
However, since 1959, and particularly since 1964, the national gross reproduction rate has 
dropped rather dramatically from 1.788 to 1.162 in 1969—only 16.2 p.c. more than the 
number required for the population to replace itself. Provincial and territorial rates have, 
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on the whole but with some exceptions, followed the same pattern as the national average. 
Among the provinces, Quebec, British Columbia and Ontario, in that order, had the lowest 
gross reproduction rates in 1969, with Quebec barely above the replacement level. 


11.—Gross Reproduction Rates, by Province, 1951-69 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.|Canada! 
TOS IME Pet Sei 2-020 | 1-781 | 2-147 | 1-834 | 1-560 | 1-584 | 1-756 | 1-825 | 1-557 | 2-480 | 3-150 1-701 
LOOG Mr aroma yee 2:297 | 1-957 | 2-023 | 1-892 | 1-780 | 1-800 | 1-974 | 2-079 | 1-915 | 2-156 | 3-017 1-874 
EO Ga soctcmtasec oer <i 3 2-355 | 2-021 | 2-210 | 1-787 | 1-824 | 1:922 | 2-055 | 2-087 | 1-852 | 2-640 | 3-521 1-868 
AQ G2 mreptcre aera No tate 2-117 | 2-004 | 2-138 | 1-740 | 1-796 | 1-886 | 2-036 | 2-039 | 1-821 | 2-405 | 3-286 1-830 
LOGS ao eae trad cree 2-332 | 1-951 | 2-042 | 1-695 | 1-759 | 1-863 | 2-073 | 1-966 | 1-742 | 2-384 | 3-210 1-788 
LOG AO Pena et te 2-132 | 1-901 | 2-011 | 1-616 | 1-686 | 1-747 | 1-983 | 1-838 | 1-600 | 2-405 | 3-433 1-702 
OG Biers a vases cere cee 2-012 | 1-702 | 1-839 | 1-451 | 1-521 | 1-591 | 1-752 | 1-616 | 1-442 | 2-103 | 3-216 1-529 
LOC Greta melee one 1-724 | 1-523 | 1-606 | 1-284 | 1-361 | 1-438 | 1-588 | 1-506 | 1-299 | 1-808 | 2-987 1-369 
NOG Tiemecencmrc. chee 1-576 | 1-414 | 1-532 | 1-154 | 1-247 | 1-355 | 1-478 | 1-456 | 1-223 | 1-792 | 3-168 1-261 
1OGS wes terssiiiaca-e ee 1-543 | 1-305 | 1-378 | 1-054 | 1-184 | 1-309 | 1-455 | 1-345 | 1-182 | 1-839 | 3-187 1-184 
ADGOE SD seers tea nee 1-459 | 1-266 | 1-307 | 1-014 | 1-174 | 1-321 | 1-399 | 1-349 | 1-171 | 2-082 | 2-870 1-162 


1Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births in 1969 by age of the 
parents is given in Table 12 (in addition to those for illegitimates shown in Table 7 (p. 251). 


12.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1969 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No. p.c No p.c No p.c 
UMC Or 2ONVOarsete: a acme stin ree ace seed aan 5,597 ited 27,323 8.4 13,607 42.0 
Uinderal bivcaratres sree alae. oor se eae ae 1 -- 26 -- 241 0.7 
SGV GATS Fat nui Sete «ch tieeiate-arnre craw ciao aed th -- 282 0.1 838 2.6 
1 ge NS De be oat ahem OOo DOC een ceria 23 -- 1,393 0.4 1,856 Dari 
TRE REPS Fiore Se an tae Reg bd ar Nt 342 0.1 4,195 123 3,017 9.3 
TUS) “Soe a pasion Seteea MeO Ee bres a GReREo Fn Mig Gm 1, 437 0.4 8,330 2.6 3,778 11.6 
fl OPacsMmt ners er ytertony. 23 oto tained eich sam Micros 3,793 1.2 13,097 4.0 3,877 12.0 
22 ARM ett Mera net en Anicce totais Boe 70,792 21.9 | 113,014 34.9 12,053 37.2 
ZOD Me Tok cree tetniee Cn ce ee ananines 108,128 33.5 100, 050 30.9 3,753 11.6 
Oa ARAM ery ore rach gree tadetet icp ste cate aes cacao artes 70,913 22.0 50,018 15.5 1,748 5.4 
rE aN ot iad | a, poe ee 40, 480 12.5 25,039 Cet 951 2.9 
L(A ae ETM MARIS SEV Cc aciic ce fetata pinkela/eieter dua sverenhr™s 18,279 5.7 7, 513 2.3 290 0.9 
Ue, OEY 2 aria RSE STIE aoe oa re do eae te 6,397 2.0 603 0.2 31 0.1 
DOV CATSOM OVELyaaatek Gee «each ook abies 2,285 0.7 5 -- — -— 
Totals, Stated AgeS.... 0. .cc00.e.0s 322,871 100.0 323,565 100.0 32,483 100.0 
A@eSTIOUSUALE smeverts ces cena mateiens seis eaaner 768 nae 74 dorsi 575 
Totals; All Ages<......6%,. asco cononw 323,639 100.0 323,639 100.0 33,008 100.0 
AV OTAMOVEDER rcretete lays, 4 esacterets e. olnciche dilareoeesteainretens yrs. 30.0 27.0 22.7 
Mediantagestser 402"... panciicee cir chien . se 28.9 25.9 20.7 


1 The ages above and below which half of the births occurred. 


Over 8 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1969 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age; in over two fifths of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in almost 
three quarters, under 30 years. In over one fifth of the births the father was under 25 years 
of age, and in over one half of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, 
over two fifths of the illegitimate infants were born to mothers under 20 years of age and an 
additional 37.2 p.c. to mothers under 25 years. The average age of all the married mothers 
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to whom a child was born in 1969 was 27.0 and of the fathers 30.0 years; ten years ago the 
average ages of the parents were 28.2 and 31.4, and thirty years ago 28.9 and 33.2, re- 
spectively. 

The median age of unmarried mothers who bore a live-born child in 1969 was 20.7; 
that is, half of the mothers of the 33,008 ‘illegitimate’ children delivered in 1969 were under 
20.7 years of age. 


It should be kept in mind that the higher proportion of births occurring at younger 
ages in recent years does not necessarily mean that couples are having their children at a 
younger age. Two things should be noted: first, the decline in fertility in recent years has 
been greatest among older women and, consequently, births occurring at younger ages 
automatically form a greater proportion of total births than formerly, as well as produce a 
lower average age at birth; secondly, this effect is compounded by the growing proportion 
of women in early child-bearing ages where fertility is higher or, more accurately, has 
declined less than among older women. 


Order of Birth.—Table 13 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1969 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 33,907, or four out of every five 
of the 40,930 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age, were the first live-born child, 
whereas almost 12 out of every 25 of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were their 
second or later live-born child. In 1969, 267 infants were born to mothers who had not yet 
reached their 15th birthday. 


13.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1969 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother Pe 

Order of 5 he a 

Birth Unde 45 Age All c ot 

of Child 1 5 T | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 or Novy, Tot 1 

Over | Stated ges Ouet 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No, No. 

IStichild sees «1.<. 263 | 33,644 | 65,511 | 28,114 6,716 2,141 442 41 561 |137, 433 38.5 
Jail, (A ME aes 4 6,216 | 41,498 | 34,978 | 11,217 3,363 701 41 28 | 98,046 7.5 
Gael: "ae eae — 708 | 12,887 | 22,338 | 12,535 4, 661 922 44 11 | 54,106 15.2 
inet had Seen — 86 3,687 | 10,221 8,812 4,583 1,092 62 6 | 28,549 8.0 
ob “« _— 6 1,082 4,457 5, 208 3,388 66 4 | 15,194 4.3 
6th “ — 287 2,091 3,016 2,448 837 50 4 8,733 2.4 
th “ —_— _ 93 958 1,792 1,668 690 44 1 5,246 1.5 
CH a a eee —s — 14 397 1,089 1,163 513 46 1 3,223 0.9 
BU Ae i. = — 1 154 668 849 372 41 1 2,086 0.6 
BCE ee ya, «. — = — 67 364 610 341 45 1 1,428 0.4 
slicer mice Pattee 17 185 447 262 29 aS 940 0.3 
Hee gO Ws 5 5%, 4 104 294 210 34 _— 646 0.2 
Pt ihceee fo fa. 2 41 198 169 30 —_ 440 OR 
Mth “ — — — — 10 83 110 23 —_ 226 0.1 

iGo te Pe eee — — _— —_ 2 61 68 16 _— 147 -- 

16th’ * — — — — — 15 34 12 — 61 -- 

AW EMRE Sy c. actsasecs — — _— — = 7 29 7 _ 43 -- 

Lh, Qe ee — — 5 13 _— 22 -- 

GOR teas lies areas 4 8 2 — 14 -- 

20th or over..... 6 1 — 7 -- 

Notstated...... — 3 7 5 7 2 1 1 31 57 -- 
Wotals..... 267 | 40,663 |125,067 |103,803 | 51,766 | 25,990 7,803 639 649 |356, 647 100.0 


Table 14 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1951 and shows that the 
percentages of first and second children have been increasing in recent years. As mentioned 
above for illegitimate births and average ages of parents, the decline in fertility and the 
recent evolution of the age structure of the female population affect the percentage distribu- 
tion of births by parity. The increasing proportion of women in early child-bearing ages, 
where the majority of low-parity births occur, tends obviously to increase the proportion 
of these births. Also, as explained for illegitimate births, the decline in the number of 
high-parity births also contributes to the increase in the percentage of low-parity births 
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since the latter are taken as a percentage of total births. These two factors more than offset 
a decline in recent years in the probability of having a first or a second child as compared 
with the early 1960s. For example, if the 1962 fertility rates for first and second births 
had prevailed in 1969; there would have been an extra 55,000 births; the corresponding 
rates for 1957 would have yielded 86,000 additional births. Thus, the postponement of 
births by recently married couples is one of the main factors in the decline in the annual 
number of births in recent years. 


14.— Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1951-69 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


4th and 
Year 1st Child | 2nd Child | 3rd Child Later Total 

Children 
LE Urprrrtetcscr see ocele. asstererenesesed ois <icto craveres, diacetele aiasagbiataseyaye 26.7 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
EG Peres apcrate ce soa he gore ranaten ts) Vede ta everseRapevehesetela e-ocetrexerers 25.2 24.3 18.3 32.2 100.0 
QO Mae cclens caynxats al sist svoiaie fa toratarwreretaters la/s. syaleia ere seats ieieneterelets 24.1 23.6 18.5 33.8 100.0 
OG Deve ir cecie A eeiaye slic oio s eereiatolera. tess) Sietate s ichstelnierenainns 24.0 23.7 18,4 33.9 100.0 
LOGS Sere eee sista ies veiecevass avataleiee el sieve craeveNarenoaveratere 24.3 23,6 18.5 33.6 100.0 
OU LS ae eee Ae a eatinne OCC COC EIS C OL aerate 25.0 23.8 18.3 32.9 100.0 
DOD errant atte crothe ctaiete ccctoern cis Ee iolivexoniets eee tere 27.1 24.3 17.6 31.0 100.0 
LOGON eee merle ero eer ech ate Ne hte ead re odoin Semis 29.9 25.5 16.9 27.6 100.0 
GG Fema acavah store ethers o chnvel « o2a ai state hays aiess, divsele ara guetenaionecslars 32.6 26.5 16.3 24.6 100.0 
MOG Seer ce ee a tren ee eee 34.2 27.8 16.0 21.9 100.0 
LOGO enema eee tect ioe ohrcatie ic he oct ate hae kc 35.3 28.9 16.1 19.7 100.0 


Birthweight.—Excluding Newfoundland, information on birthweight of newborn in- 
fants has recently become available from provincial records of birth. These data, in 
addition to their usefulness in calculating the average weights of newborn infants, are of 
importance from the public health and medical points of view in throwing light on the 
number of immaturely developed foetuses that are delivered alive. According to criteria 
recommended by the World Health Organization, infants of 53 lb. or less at birth are con- 
sidered ‘immature’ and hence exposed to a much greater risk of dying than those over 
this weight. Weight of the infant at birth depends on a host of maternal factors—biological, 
physiological, environmental, nutritional, ete.—information on which is not available from 
the birth records, but some information is available on the age of the mother and duration 
of pregnancy before delivery.* Analysis of this information shows that (1) there are 
variations in average weight according to the age of the mother, (2) women under 20 
and over 35 tend to produce higher proportions of immature infants, so that the late 20s 
and early 30s would appear to be the ideal ages for motherhood, and (3) almost all infants 
of less than 28 weeks gestation are delivered ‘immature’ according to the definition. The 
average single male infant born at full term weighs about 7 lb. 7 oz. at birth and the average 
female about 5 oz. less. 


Stillbirths.;—The 3,694 stillbirths of at least 28 weeks gestation that were delivered 
in 1969 represented a ratio of 10 for every 1,000 foetuses born alive. As is evident from 
Table 15, the stillbirth ratio has been decreasing steadily—except for a slight increase in 
1967—and has been cut by more than half over the past quarter-century. Although the 
variations between provincial ratios have never been wide, ratios in some provinces have 
been reduced more than in others. The stillbirth ratio among unmarried mothers has been 
consistently higher than that among married mothers but the difference is narrowing. 


* Obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, Statistics Canada. 


} Stillbirth figures given here refer only to foetuses of 28 or more weeks gestation. Up to the end of 1963, only 
foetuses delivered after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which showed no sign of life were required to be registered with 
the provincial authorities; as of Jan. 1, 1964, all provinces (except Newfoundland) provide for the compulsory registra- 
tion of all stillbirths of 20 or more weeks gestation, a ‘stillbirth’ being defined as “‘the complete expulsion or extrac- 
tion from its mother, after at least 20 weeks’ pregnancy, of a product of conception in which, after such expulsion or 
extraction, there is no breathing, beating of the heart, pulsation of the umbilical cord, or unmistakable movement of 
voluntary muscle’. Available data for stillbirths of 20-27 weeks pregnancy are not ‘shown here but are obtainable 
from the Vital Statistics Section, Statistics Canada. 
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15.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1951-69 
Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers 


Year < 
Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man, | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Y.T.] Ww. | Ca" 
NuMBERS (28 WEEKS OR MORE GESTATION) 
Av. 1951-55 | 222 52 | 337 | 291 |2,705 |2,017 | 386] 3138 | 425 | 3874 6 11 |7,088 
“ 1956-60 274 46 304 267 |2,446 |1,992 301 262 388 418 5 12 16,714 
“ 1961-65 | 261 47 1) 256) |) 220) 11,727, 1,818 278) |), 2429) "358 | 370 5 19 |5,600 
TOGG oe ces <3 188 34 212 174 |1,301 |1,554 193 172 280 301 2 18 |4,429 
tic epare 183 24 | 203 | 169 |1,232 {1,419 | 205 | 189 | 286] 311 5 22 14,248 
NOOB Sere ere ot: 183 35 151 146 990 |1,442 210 171 254 316 7 21 |3,926 
LOGO ee. =: 162 30 | 174] 165 | 905 |1,296 | 174] 168] 270] 331 2 17 |3,694 
Ratios 

Ave f951-bo0)) 1720 | 19.0 | 18.4 | 17.7 | 21.0 | 15.6 | 15.7 | 13.3 | 13.7 | 11.9 | 14.1 | 16.5 | 17.0 
“ 1956-60 | 18.3 | 17.1 | 15.9 | 16.1 | 17.5 | 13.0 | 13.4 | 10.9 | 10.5 | 10.7 | 10.7 | 12.3 | 14.3 
SelOGi-0on t79) | 17.10) 1358 |) 14.0 | 13.2 || 11.9 || 1255: || 10.6 || “9.7 | 10.1 || 9-0) 116.0) 1) 1223 
iO sepapacae Toco locon| oe doce) Lie Siintdeoal) LO | eOeOnl= OeelmeOlon | bs4e a Lowa mile 
1 ay ane acnine LAO N Ace | Te Da Log WLS de el ELSON | LON6. 9.3 9.5 | 13.0) 18.2 | 11.5 
LOGS secee.as< Hae oe ll GaGa |i ON 126) Ono) linda | 2e1e Oras Seas SOSA TSS Ol 16s onieLOns 
OGD eres acne: 12.5 | 14.9 | 12.8 | 14.1] 9.5] 9.9] 9.8] 9.5] 8.8] 9.4] 4.3 | 14.0] 10.0, 


1Hxclusive of Newfoundland. 


316 
291 
327 
345 
372 
395 {10.55 
390 {11.00 


4.60 
4,51 
6.12 
8.13 
9.15 


Ratio 
per 1,000 
Illegitimate 
Live Births! 


20.3 
15.6 
13.7 
12.1 
12.4 
12.5 


11.8 


Table 16 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 


age of the mother. 


Although stillbirth ratios for mothers of all ages have been declining, 


they continue to be three to four times as high for mothers over 40 years of age as for 
mothers under 30. The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1969 was 
28.4 years; the median age was 27.3. The average age of mothers who bore legitimate 
live-born children was 27.0 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 22.7 


(Table 12). 


Causes of stillbirths in 1969 are shown in Table 17. 


16.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1969 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age Group of Mother 


Under 20 years 


20-24 TO ee ey. ets 2 2 RARE RAED, SEN sober enaietapnineretess 
25-29 Smee eat a Be ah VF pak chee he Mei Ae ae ebT eee 
30-34 ST ato on tacit ace ee anc arene ot tosare 
35-39 4 eB ath IEE EOE Sn ORC EE AR Eeo tae 

40-44 OP oa Sah OE Ee ee te 

45-49 areca 

ORV OATS Is OVIEL Serta aux csats arrester eis otei orcs ah wie Dickepe 

Age not stated 


EROURIS TANIA SOS? four, Fe otic aia Un alons che sieticae etainLeenens 
BSTC LE Of MOLDETR cease dois cic Sande ev aicenis sewed hohe olees yrs 
Median age of mothers! * 


Stillbirth 
Live Births | Stillbirths | soe 
Live Births 
No. No. No. 
40,930 370 9.0 
125, 067 984 7.9 
103, 803 900 8.7 
51,766 565 10.9 
25,990 440 16.9 
7,803 224 28.7 
634 39 61.5 
5 = = 
649 10 
356, 647 3,532 9.9 
27.0 28.4 
25.5 27.3 


1 The age above and below which half of the stillbirths occurred, 
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17.—_Stillbirths, by Cause, 1969 


Interna- 
tional ‘‘P”’ Cause (eighth revision) Males Females Total 
List No. 

No No. No 
1-4 Chronic circulatory and genito-urinary disease in mother.... 6 A 13 
5-11 Other maternal conditions unrelated to pregnancy............ 84 74 158 
12-17 ENOXAeIMIAS Ol: PLESMANOY Lame an eestor teas te eet eee 112 104 216 
18-20 Maternal ante and intrapartum infection................-.0.-- 17 21 38 

21-23 Difficult labour with abnormality of bones, organs or tissues 

OL Pel VIS se ow ere oe aus ae tae ee anton: Rote ites reaee te eonlote oot ereies 9 5 14 
24-26 Ditioult labour with disproportion... +25 scenes ecsseneet ee 8 3 11 
27-29 Difficult labour with malposition of foetus...................- 44 39 83 
30-32 Difficult labour with abnormality of forces of labour......... 6 9 15 
33-35 Difficult labour with other and unspecified complications... . iy 13 30 
36-41 Other complications of pregnancy and childbirth............ 47 37 84 
42-46 Condutionsioiplacenta wea. te smenaccecesttcre me rare aa cee 524 449 973 
47-49 Gonditions:of umibiliealicondiae, ae ersten tte pete eee tees 239 222 461 
50-52 Birth injury without mention of cause..................e00eee 20 16 36 
53-56 Haenrolyticdiseaseoinewborn-4.0 5). scene ashen bere cee 91 66 157 
57-60 Anoxic and hypoxic conditions not elsewhere classified........ 107 99 206 
61-68 Other conditions of foetus and newborn.................+-+-.- 384 325 709 
69-80 Gongenitalanomalies!.5(66.55 hou en ee came Maes 198 271 469 
81-88 ihufections.of foctus-and newborn-s..-.2- ce uccseer unseen eas sen 2 _ 2 
89-94 Other diseases of foetus and newborn...............0000000008 10 9 19 

95-100 External causes of injury to newborn. ............eeeeeer scene — — — 
ATL Causes ossans nck webs a ttaeionin ete Se teroenraaeeee 1,925 1,769 3,694 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


No official crudet death rates are available prior to 1921, but some indication of these 
may be obtained from studies of the early censuses as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Death Rate Period Death Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
Ge GI roca ss Pio euch 22 jC) 01) nen Pe ee 16 
Ty Ie i i a a 21 (OL eae eres ee 13 
1871-81. BL cee 19 LOU E21 earn elec ava oteroeearets 13 
USSR ICON cece sia Secctekes«t ice ain.cec esi 18 


As is typical of pioneer populations, Canada had high death rates in the mid-1850s 
when the country was still in the throes of pioneer settlement. The crude death rate 
during that period is estimated as between 22 and 25. Although no data are available, it 
is assumed that, while mortality at all ages was high, the rate among infants, children and 
young adults must have been particularly high since even in the 1920s mortality in these 
ages was still quite high. With the gradual increase in population density and in urbaniza- 
tion and improved sanitation and medical services, the crude rate was halved during the 
80 years between 1851 and 1930, dropping from about 22 to 11. It declined steadily to 
slightly over 8 in the late 1950s and dropped to a record low of 7.3 in 1969. This is one 
of the lowest crude death rates in the world. 


Table 1, pp. 241-242, shows the trends in crude death rates since 1951 in the provinces 
and territories. The low rates shown for Newfoundland and Quebec are attributable 
mainly to the large proportions of young people in their populations and the relatively high 
rates for British Columbia to the high proportion of elderly people in that province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 282-283, 
+ A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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RAT 
1,000 POPULATION 
225 sae 


200 


5-9 | [5-19 | 25-29 | 35-39 | 45-49 | 5559 | 65-69 | 75-79 | 85+ 
4 10-14 20-24 30-34 40-44 50-54 60-64 70-74 80-84 
AGE GROUPS 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—During the period of national vital statistics 
(1921 to date) the mortality pattern at all ages has been downward. Of major significance 
in lowering the over-all death rate were the reductions in infant mortality, in childhood 
death rates and in those of young adults. 

Table 18 shows that, between 1951 and 1969, mortality rates among infants (under 
one year of age) dropped by one half, and death rates for children 1-4 years of age by 
more than one half. Rates for older children and young adults also declined steeply. 
Despite the reduction in infant mortality, more deaths still occur in the first year of life 
than in any other single year of age. As shown in Table 19, males under age 40 ac- 
counted for 22.4 p.c. of all male deaths in 1951 but for only 14.1 p.c. of such deaths in 1969; 
in 1951, 21.4 p.c. of all female deaths were of persons under age 40, a percentage that de- 
clined to 11.3 in 1969. Percentage reductions in the mortality of older males since 1951 
were more moderate, and over the 55-69 range they were quite small; the corresponding 
reductions for older females, however, were very substantial in every age group up to 85. 

The sharp declines in mortality in the age groups under 40 has tended to increase the 
population in the older groups and to raise the average age at death. Over the 1951-69 
period, the average age at death among males rose from 56.3 to 62.9 and the average age 
for females increased still more markedly, from 58.7 to 67.3. Over the same period, the 
male median age at death rose 3.0 years, from 65.5 to 68.5 and the gain for females was 
5.4 years, from 68.8 to 74.2. This means that half of the females who died during 1969 were 
more than 74 years old. 


18.—Percentage Change in Death Rates for Each Age Group, 1951 to 1969 


Age Group Males Females Age Group Males Females 

Wino Gare. 228 nics tik suey. —49.2 —50.3 4549 IVC ATS de stirs sieistersisitee sien —10.9 —24.4 
Hear CALS Me este cardi + echo: ado —52.4 = 5516: WOO = 048 Tae anak eetesores —10.6 —24.6 
PROM Ren dre Rd. iacas oe —40.0 42 OUT INGO —O9ile -o eemarosn ee eine — 7.4 —25.5 
es A Ey ces He era —37.5 =A) OF | G0 C4 a) My eee ere cee ce — 5.7 —27.3 
LE Os ee ae — 7.1 AAA GO GO melon tomes olacnetechat cf oft + 5.4 —24.9 
NT ee tee ee — 5.3 ADO | RO 74 i ese ei rarely astetenee tite — 3.1 —28.6 
HESS EE RE See ae oe —11.1 er Belo pacar wt corey me ecnee aioe —11.8 —32.1 
BUSH 02ST aes ae gino eee a —23.8 ASO FN 80-84 | a ese ate — 8.6 —25.9 
Oo SMO) gS SRE i i ee ee = 3.0 = 3h (Qin CORY.CHES: OF OWCLeni. ce cnr erer: —2 958 —14.6 
(OD ele SO cial, eae eal ane rae —12.8 —33.3 AMA SOS i eveste tae? —15.8 —21.8 
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19.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1951, 1961, 1966, 1968 and 1969 


1951 1961 1966 1968 1969 
Age Group | 
Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female 
NUMBERS 
Under 1 year 8,375 | 6,298 | 7,447 | 5,498 | 5,188 | 38,822 | 4,293 | 3,290 | 4,115 3,034 
1- 4 years 1,421 1,151 1,154 844 988 775 830 640 791 620 
5-9 “ 711 466 672 405 669 480 689 436 710 436 
10-14 “ 461 284 527 278 620 318 552 325 582 335 
15-19 “ 721 457 840 322 1,212 467 1,269 492 1,320 485 
20-24 “ 1,009 549 969 342 | 1,324 403 | 1,463 482 | 1,624 494 
25-29 “ 988 660 895 418 980 384 994 443 1,110 446 
30-34 “ 1,070 778 1,041 562 1,054 564 1,048 521 1,035 537 
35-39 « 1,281 | 1,015 | 1,422 880 | 1,456 845 | 1,460 827 | 1,472 827 
40-44“ 1,756 | 1,266] 1,916 | 1,099| 2,146 | 1,293) 2,230] 1,292 | 2.177] 1,319 
45-49 “ 2,463) 1 1,607 | 2,993") 1,617) S11 |) 1,823) | 3306) 1,808) sa854 2,085 
50-54 “ 8,525 | 2,088 | 4,242 | 2,237 | 4,855 | 2,434 | 4,648 | 2,583] 4,788 2,540 
55-59 =“ 4,741 | 2.832|| 65494 | 2,749) 6,852 | 8,115 | 6,655 | 3,346 | 6,796 3,443 
60-64 “ 6,465 | 3,902 | 7,028 | 3,725) 7,911) 4,064} 8,199 | 4,157 | 8,290 4,261 
65-69 “ 8,007 | 5,119 | 8,545 | 5,304) 9,226 | 5,398 | 9,840] 5,462 | 10,077 5, 562 
70-74 «“ 8,748 6,439 | 10,582 7,058 | 10,549 7,063 | 10,500 7,237 | 10,681 7,150 
75-79 “ 8,254 6,904 | 10,970 8,290 | 11,102 8,695 | 11,337 8,828 | 11,041 8,952 
80-84 “ 6,232 | 6,130 | 8,685 | 7,871 | 10,006 | 9,048 | 10,413 | 9,452 | 10,219 9,543 
85 years or over 5,336 | 6,319 | 7,337 | 8,782 | 9,214 | 10,964 | 9,813 | 12,046 | 10,054 | 12,222 
Totals, All Ages...... 71,564 | 54,259 | 82,709 | 58,276 | 87,913 | 61,950 | 89,534 | 63,662 | 90,236 | 64,241 
PERCENTAGES 
Undertleyear asics er Lhe 11.6 9.0 9.4 5.8 Gaz 4.8 Bia?) 4.6 4.7 
d= FAS CATR Mtoe stan Seid ic ntarace 2.0 2.1 1.4 1.4 abel 1.3 0.9 1.0 0.9 1.0 
EA TUT ahah eae 6 oe eee 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.7 
NOVA tees esis corvettes a 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 
Hdral OMMSS ee Tare havc c.tyate tars ors 1.0 0.8 1.0 0.6 1.4 0.8 1.4 0.8 1.5 0.8 
200 nee art ann eae aaa 1.4 1.0 159 0.6 1.5 0.7 1.6 0.8 1.8 0.8 
Dad OMe be potencies tin Sec 1.4 1.2 saa 0.7 Wait 0.6 ie: 0.7 122 0.7 
SOmO se uuces a ee SAC arecdh Wen s 1.5 1.4 11483 1.0 2 0.9 1.2 0.8 ilgil 0.8 
SOKO 0 whee Be eeiceven nase 1.8 1.9 12%, 1.5 har 1.4 1.6 1.3 1.6 1.3 
2 a ee 2.5 2.3 2.3 1.9 2.4 Dok 2.5 2.0 2.4 2.1 
ADAG wit at Seo rs cuieaten 3.4 Sa0 3.6 2e8 S355 229 BiAyt 2.8 Sal 3357 
HO SDA: eccaue wisceAorcas cies fevovarsis 4.9 3.8 5.1 3.8 5.5 3.9 5.2 4.1 5.3 4.0 
iat le | ae 26 amin Lema 6.6 5.2 6.6 4.7 7.2 5.0 7.4 5.3 168) 5.4 
BO-64 Be rere a An, ORL 9.0 a2 8.5 6.4 9.0 6.6 9.2 6.5 9.2 6.6 
C509 Me anna ats ovata 1G) 9.4 10.3 9.1 10.5 8.7 11.0 8.6 IDL 8.7 
OAc ee Sy sachs ee eaiee sare 12.2 11.9 12.8 12.1 12.0 11.4 lee 11.4 11.8 Vabeat 
1 D> (meets Sa he. 11.5 12.7 13.3 14.2 12.6 14.0 12.7 13.9 12.2 13.9 
B08 ae ern th My ra tie 8.7 TS 10.4 13.5 11.4 14.6 11.6 14.8 11.3 14.9 
85 years or over........... 7.5 STG 8.9 15.1 10.5 Weve 11.0 18.9 ileal 19.0 
Totals, All Ages...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Rates PER 1,000 Popunation 

Wider dl year iin. cscesae cs 49.7 34.0 30.5 23.7 25.8 20.2 22.9 18.6 Pilar 16.9 
Oral 1.8 ils 1.0 el 0.9 iO 0.8 1:0 08 
1.0 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.4 
0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.6 0.3 0.5 0.3 0.5 0.3 
1.4 0.9 12 0.5 1.3 0.5 13 0.5 1.3 0.5 
1.9 1.0 ater 0.6 1.8 0.5 1.8 0.6 1.8 0.6 
1.8 ils 1.5 0.7 1.6 0.6 1.5 0.6 1.6 0.6 
gel 15 1.6 0.9 1.7 0.9 1.6 0.8 1.6 0.9 
2.5 2.0 2.3 1.4 2.2 1.3 2.2 1.3 2.3 1,3 
3.9 a0) 3.4 2.0 3.4 2.0 3.6 2.0 3.4 0 
6.4 4.5 5.8 Sue Da 3.0 5.8 3.1 Bo7l 3.4 
10.4 605 9.6 5.3 9.7 5.0 9.1 5.1 9.3 4.9 
16.2 10.2 15.2 8.0 15.4 lott 15.2 teu 15.0 7.6 
24.5 16.1 24.0 12.8 24.0 12.2 23.5 alee! 2361 iH 
35.1 24.9 35.7 21.4 36.2 19.5 37.0 18.9 37.0 18.7 
54.5 41.6 54.0 34.2 Som 30.9 52.2 30.5 52.8 29.7 
87.6 73.3 81.8 59.2 79.9 53.9 80.2 51.0 17.3 49.8 
Ry || TOSI aR | OMT TR) 93.6 | 126.7 91.7 | 123.9 89.4 
235.1 212.0 208.9 192.2 213.4 183.4 213.3 184.2 21251 181.1 
Totals, All Ages...... 10.1 7.8 9.0 6.5 8.7 6.2 8.6 6.2 8.5 6.1 
Average age at death yrs.| 56.3 58.7 59.7 63.1 62.0 65.9 62.9 67.1 62.9 67.3 
Median age at death! “ 65.5 68.8 67.9 72.2 68.4 73.5 68.6 74.0 68.5 74.2 


1 The age above and below which half of the total number of annual deaths occurred. 
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Table 20 illustrates the variations from province to province in average and median 
ages at death; these, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the age distribution of the 
population as well as on varying mortality rates at each age. For example, in Newfound- 
land a high mortality rate among infants and young children reduces the average and 
median age for that province, but the reverse is the case in British Columbia and several 
other provinces with older populations. 


20.—Average and Median Ages at Death, by Sex and Province, 1969 


Average Age at Death || Median Age at Death! 
Province or Territory 
Males Females Males Females 
Si yrs yrs. yrs yrs 
Nernanig lleviG WES ohGeminn nettn aoe Honore Oe oe eect ie rete 58.4 61.8 66.4 72.2 
Ee COME Gv aNGe ks AMG. fa oyicvecacereis-o-h en vise aleis =ars) she Speuaje leis 9m, dintdawce 65.7 70.0 Ulett 77.0 
NIOWD SOURS oddsouoe 64 SEER aO OSL eee Cicio rane aaa 63.5 69.8 69.5 76.0 
EN GESTS WAC Keren ctaetcs ores: s.erayers assle-aiktecese.scolares paseo ccmOaiae 6 ie oie 62.7 68.3 69.0 75.7 
SSR Cy ae 60.2 65.0 65.8 ra 
ORURTE Cs. che ATA BSERLEE BOOS REO EO a SERS One See Cee erat 63.6 68.7 68.5 74.9 
LVR) OF as od Gane cr ot ne IONS REESE CARCI Ee rT arc oes te 64.5 68.6 70.8 75.3 
PSAs ee CCHOW ATR ee cerrecresare areca n ecevarsrt ove. savers setehe stares ere nas 65.7 67.5 73.0 75.5 
PAM DCI Lee eee tes crs ee ces nlarnic SueAe Hes wie eer nein d plewiee a wee 62.4 64.6 69.6 73.5 
esaaishitss ERIN OLLI) Leapster chee Sve, <1 ecorevaiptete aieton wuovacantraten tolenn chore exe saesel 65.7 69.1 71.3 75.9 
Wolkon, TR t ation. a oltre SO tere DOC CODE aoe earn anaes 41.8 38.1 
INorbnwed tub errivories! ss. cnwdec ce were woehtnn ck teaiae se seceee 34.4 28.9 
Canad ae teenie eh hie Net a Nee diane Meet tants 62.9 67.3 68.5 74.2 


1 The age above and below which half of the total number of annual deaths occurred. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 243-246, shows the numbers of deaths in 
urban centres of 20,000 population or over in 1969 and the average numbers for the period 
1961-65; death rates for urban centres cannot be computed for these years since their 
populations are not known for intercensal years. 


Causes of Death.—Table 21 summarizes the most recent figures for deaths and 
death rates in Canada, grouped according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 
Causes of the International Classification of Diseases. Close to 77,000, or almost half, of 
the 154,447 deaths occurring in 1969 were due to diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system; 29,627 (19 p.c.) to cancer; 11,691 (over 7 p.c.) to accidents; 9,320 to the major 
respiratory diseases (other than lung cancer); and 6,015 to diseases associated with early 
infancy. Combined, these accounted for over 85 p.c. of all deaths during the year. Be- 
cause of the rise in the average age at death during the past 30 years, the proportions of 
deaths from causes that affect older people have increased. Cancer and diseases of the 
cardiovascular-renal systems now account for a larger proportion of all deaths than for- 
merly, By the same token, deaths from causes that affect mainly infants, children and 
young adults have declined. 
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21.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population according to the International Abbreviated 


List of 50 Causes, 1969 


Abbreviated : Number | Rates per 
“B” List peak Cause (eighth revision) of 100,000 
No. Apes seb Deaths | Population 
1 OOO @hrolerar cn: scacee messes tctes Sous niacin. @ meter ato etre — — 
2 O01; | Ey phoiditever wets acai. ceeeonceicnaenee Wancanmeneeeare = _ _ 
3 004, 006 | Bacillary dysentery and amcebiasis....................05. 2 1 
4 008, 009 | Enteritis and other diarrhoeal diseases..................05. 264 1,3 
5 010—012 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system.................. or 371 1.8 
6 0183—019 | Other tuberculosis, including late effects 155 0.7 
7 OZOU Plagues ia: sae ciccniat ie acts rsceietie edie Meret laser cel aele _ _ 
8 0823)| Diphtheria hoses actrtleiehictdetr rat anteictenretatiers aats 5 ‘ 
9 03331 (Whooping coughisc5.caitrecies va vonk ernie aeromeer eae 1 1 
10 034 | Streptococcal sore throat and scarlet fever................ i! 1 
11 0367" Meningococcaliinfection. 1c aceckcicm eaceinecicciskiiee cece 38 0.2 
12 O40=—O43 | A Cute pollomyell bis ncn. steisie oeceeidean sien aeietelerelereto aroha = = 
13 O50 Smallpox eee sst ee eerie rere eee Sei ioe e reer = — 
14 (159590 RY Kersvel (o'-fe Aanee op et cht ee Gee, COA REM O O AS OF 16 0.1 
15 080-083 | Typhus and other Tick ettslOSes ns hee ees ak ne ee — — 
16 O84: | SNC ST arias cc seat tence ache tale, Seas Ce EATS nen oe — — 
17 0800974 (Syphilisjandittsisequeleas. sanada. cs ociae scree oe «ici eect 41 0.2 
18 Remainder of 
000—136 | All other infective and parasitic diseases. . 369 1.8 
19 140—209 | Malignant neoplasms, including neoplasms of ly mphatic 
andvhaematopolevietissueme a. a2. creas etree: 29, 627 140.7 
20 210—239 | Benign neoplasms and neoplasms of unspecified nature. ... 323 1.5 
21 250 Diabetes: mellitusss. caste eos ee eerste 2,862 13.6 
22 260—269 | Avitaminoses and other nutritional deficiency............ 132 0.6 
23 280— 8b @Anaem As wa sacee maar ccieee citer erratic santermeernn moter Cite 284 1.3 
24 S20 FNC INT CIS sh adore cere eae eee On eee ae 149 0.7 
25 SIU OOS AEAC ELV. LOCUM ATIC [CV Gl sens ry rant anna setae ate reat 34 0.2 
26 393—398 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease...................-e000: 1, 430 6.8 
27 400-—4045)| “EH vpertensiv eidisease:2 4s satacn ite totsciaias ten Mca mmer erro 1,852 8.8 
28 410 —414"|) Ischaemic heantdisease....a er ae ben eno 48 394 229.8 
29 420—429 | Other forms of heart disease...............eeece cere eeee 3,463 16.4 
30 430—438 | Cerebrovascular disease..................0ceeeeevseccvece 15,658 74.3 
31 A70—474 own fluienzaescse terrier cork carco aera cea tree ees 742 3.0 
32 480 —486'il Pneumonia. .6 eee ee eee ae eee eee ee 5,434 25.8 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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21._Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population according to the International Abbreviated 
List of 50 Causes, 1969—concluded 


Abbreviated : Number | Rates per 
BeBe list Po Cause (eighth revision) of 100,000 
No. Deaths | Population 
33 490—493 | Bronchitis, emphysema and asthma...................5- 3,144 14.9 
34 Te OS1—O555 le hepbiculCenns erect aaines ncls ceteris ins teromins tele oa 935 4.4 
35 5402-543) (BA ppendicitisna-atectarc creeks hie eee ea toe 110 0.5 
36 550—553, 560 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia.................00e000e- 700 64463 
37 Sit |! Cirrhosis Oliver... et omeies ale ieei sean acon cities 1,648 “fats! 
38 580—5845\) Nephritis:and tiephrosisssca-ness. os 4: ses eee. ce ome on 764 3.6 
39 600 Py perplasia oliprostates..ncas nite acannon econo ee 273 2.62 
40 6406455) A bortionsssherce.. sac oee hen cers eos cho OO eh eerie 13 3.58 
41 630—639 |\Other complications of pregnancy, childbirth and the 
650—678 PUCTPCLIUM aceon ee ech e eae nad te Reece ee 64 17.38 
42 VAQ= 700m a Congenital anomalies wiv ge wash erat ie ree eet ae 2,138 10.2 
43 764—768 |\Birth injury, difficult labour ae other anoxic and hypoxic 
772, 776 GONALtIONS cry ie eked are Ree Ce ee 1,747 8.3 
44 eoctee: des Other causes of perinatal mortality....................008 2,130 10.1 
45 780-796 | Symptoms and ill-defined conditions..................... 5 5) 5.3 
46 Remainder of 
24073 Su leA OG MOT dISCASES mcmisccach ors cleave the eiciee xcciicsounssl overs heroevens 13,544 64.3 
47 E1810—Fi823) | Motor vehicle accidents. jcc. oc ele cca c oc eeieyene clslcle ers 5,696 27.0 
BRE oy toy Togs | jAll other ecbidentae;, secre .cqnessneevcdsstew cay Feserendh 5,995 28.5 
49 E950—EH959 | Suicide and self-inflicted injuries...................0000-- 2,291 10.9 
50 E960—E999 | All other external causes..............00cc cece cece eeeeee 526 2.5. 
AIL -Causesiiaacceccciestr to ee diane bree eee 154, 477 733.5 
1 Less than 0.1 per 100,000 population. 2 Per 100,000 males. 3 Per 100,000 live births. 


Table 22, pp. 264-265, shows that accidents are, by far, the leading cause of death among 
males from age one to 44 and one of the five major causes above that age; although less 
predominant among females, accidents are also one of the leading causes of female death 
beyond the first year of life. Similarly, cancer is among the major causes of death among 
both males and females at all ages beyond infancy, while cardiovascular diseases are, on 
the whole, the major cause of death beyond age 45 among both males and females. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 241-242, and Table 23 show the striking improvement that has taken 
place in the mortality rates among infants (under one year of age) during the past 19 
years. Although 52,874 of the 2,364,071 children born in the six years 1964-69 died before 
reaching their first birthday, over 169,000 others lived who would have died at the infant 
mortality rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. This improvement is attributable to 
many factors—the higher proportion of births taking place in hospital or under proper 
prenatal and postnatal care, better supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation, 
pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, improved home environment as a result of 
higher living standards and, in recent years, the generally lower age of mothers. 


The variations that exist in infant mortality rates from province to province and from 
one locality to another may be explained by differences in the extent to which these factors 
apply provincially or locally. Among the provinces, the 1969 male infant mortality rates 
ranged from a low of 19.8 to a high of 26.8, compared with the national average of 21.7—the 
latter including the high rate among the Northwest Territories aboriginal population. 
Female rates ranged from 15.3 to 23.9, compared with the national rate of 16.9. Although 
the national and provincial rates for both sexes had been declining steadily for some years, 
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be | geg. [tcc “JAATT JO sIsoyAND|) 4°Z Py Ce JOAT] JO SISOYLND|) 9°F e9I *-JgAly JO SISOT.AID 
9°FI SEED apromg|| z°g Pe ee aprons] 6°0z bel apromg 
One =| GORE foccccttctttt qooue,)|| 9°91 Sf soswastp Iemoseaorpaes| 7°¢7 1#8 eur, 
e°12 “gogeastp IenoseacrpsRD|| F°6T 819 Foard euebetepetebareisteesieweyio sieia squaprooy| 0°8e FFE'T soswastp Tephose aorpre?) 
Ooo | ougte ccc squaprooy'| #08 zoo'r [ttt sadnovannnsganadconoesene qeourD|| 1°06 Z6L's squaprooy 
SUVEX FH—06 
1 Pn eee eruouneug|| [*T Te ee sosvastp IETNOSBAOTpIRO)| ¢°T nn eee deca eruoumeug 
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and despite, for some unknown reason, some reversals in provincial rates during 1968, the 
1969 rates have declined to new record lows in most provinces. 


Table 23 shows that mortality among male infants is roughly 20-25 p.c. higher than 
that among female infants for Canada, with wider variations for the individual provinces. 
For the country as a whole, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive in 1969, 22 died before 
reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls born alive, 17 died 
within one year. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,055 males born to 
every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is 
reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1964-69 there were 1,213,833 
male children born compared with 1,150,240 female children, an excess of 63,593 or 5.5 p.c.; 
in the same period, 30,240 male children died during their first year compared with 22,634 
female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was reduced to 55,987 or 4.9 
p.c. 


23.—Distribution of Infant Deaths, by Province and Sex, 1951-69 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
. per per : i per per 
: e- 1,000 | 1,000 rovince or Territory e- 1,000 | 1,000 
Province and Year Males males | Male |Female and Year Males males | Male |Female 


Live | Live Live | Live 
Births} Births Births} Births 
No No No. No. 
Newfoundland,..... 1951 361 276 | 60. 48 Manitoba—conel. 1968 215 148 | 23. 17 


1961 335 253 | 41. 
1966 237 158 | 32. 
1967 214 153 | 33. 
1968 184 125 | 28. 
1969 151 127 | 22. 


PSs Wslands. «saccer 1951 60 30} 43. 
1961 55 38 ills 
1966 34 23 29. 
1967 29 19 27. 
1968 42 14 38. 
1969 21 24 20. 


1969 238 150 | 26. 


Saskatchewan...... 1951 353 323 | 31. 
1961 373 245 30. 
1966 278 183 28. 
1967 267 198 28. 
1968 271 197 | 28. 
1969 233 162) 325; 


Al bertanartas deo sleee 1951 531 358 | 38. 
1961 612 432 | 30. 
1966 376 264 | 24. 
1967 329 286 | 21. 


CoOonworky ANOCwO~1W 
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 ~I0 ~100 or NwoOrOoUno 


Nova Scotia........ 1951 344 250 | 38.9 | 30 1968 342 265 | 21. 
1961 309 229 | 31.0] 24 1969 355 232 | 22. 
1966 221 163 | 28.1] 22 
1967 187 139 | 25.5 | 19.9 |British Columbia...1951 487 352 | 33. 25 
1968 159 137 | 22.3 | 20 1961 534 411 | 27. 21 
1969 164 103 | 23.5] 15 1966 440 339 | 26. 21 


1967 398 305 | 28. 
1968 364 2979 2s 
1969 370 271 | 20. 


New Brunswick..... 1951 472 363 Die 
1961 248 186 29. 
1966 163 143 24, 


Oo Wr o> O00 He r+ > Orr OO Daoonwoadd eomoumowweo woo 
—— 
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oWOOMNW NOocrOo WWHONS ORDO OF — OD 


1967 172 138) 27. 22 Yukon Territory....1951 10 9 Bi. 53 

1968 124 111 ol. 19 1961 13 10 45. 36 

1969 126 95 20. 17 1966 9 11 48, 59 

1967 4 5 20. 26. 

OVebeGaen menses es 1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 53. 42 1968 6 5 33. 26. 

1961 | 2,464 | 1,855 34. 1969 12 6 48. 27 

1966 | 1,565 | 1,211 20. 22 

1967 | 1,308 | 1,044 | 25. 21 Northwest 

1968 | 1,180 917 23. Merrubories ssi 1951 43 27 | 185. 81 


1969 | 1,082 860 | 21. 


OUtaniOn., sr iycesses 1951 | 2,010 | 1,585 | 33. 
1961 | 2,090 | 1,586 | 25. 
1966 | 1,540 | 1,129 | 22. 
1967 | 1,446 | 1,069 | 22. 
1968 | 1,362 | 1,084 | 21. 
1969 | 1,326 973 19° 


Manitoba. ......-.-- 1951 369 289 | 35. 
1961 341 247 | 28, 
1966 231 152 | 25. 
1967 211 160 | 24. 


6 
1961 73 51 | 128.1 | 98. 
1966 44 46 | 73.8 
1967 42 33 | 67.3 | 56. 
1968 44 40 | 67.3 | 62. 
1969 37 31 }- 58.4 | 353. 


oo 
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Canada............ 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 | 42.7 | 34.0 
1961 | 7,447 | 5,493 | 30.5 | 23.7 
1966 | 5,138 | 3,822 | 25.8 | 20.2 
1967 | 4,602 | 3,549 | 24.2 | 19.6 
1968 | 4,293 | 3,290 | 22.9 | 18.6 
1969 | 4,115 | 3,034 | 21.7 | 16.9 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 248-246, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated, while others have consistently higher rates. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—Of the 7,149 infants dying during 1969 before reaching 
their first birthday, 3,873—or 54 out of every 100—died of conditions usually associated 
with very early infancy or delivery. Of these, 1,455 died of anoxia or hypoxia (absence 
or deficiency of oxygen); 1,055 were due to immaturity of the foetus; 510 to some disease 
or condition in the mother, difficult labour or other complication of pregnancy or delivery; 
and 409 to some condition in the placenta or umbilical cord. Congenital malformations 
accounted for an additional 1,469 deaths. Of the 742 deaths from respiratory diseases, 
584 were due to pneumonia, and 330 deaths were caused by accidents or other violence. 
Of the 167 deaths from infective and parasitic diseases, 96 were due to dysentery. 


24. Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1969 


Rates per 
International Cause of Death Number of 100,000 
List No. (eighth revision) Deaths Live 
Births 
Infective and Parasitic Diseases..............00.cceescc cee secnereneees 167 45.2 
004, 008—009 ST) VSM COLA EN Ha NS tee ecsteeae thay ence ovailathhdke setae ettansy ARMA ee 96 26.0 
010—019 EP I DerCUl OBIS twee scatevele ken Reon se eee a eta eee gia tne CL aren 1 0.3 
033 Whooping coughisec: cine sets dete Pee CO ES Same Ree te te — ~ 
036 Meningococcaluniectionies aacas nen Saves da es Sane soe Varanasi cee eee 10 2.7 
038 Sep bicaem ise: Peers col ere eae Acint Reranch ee eee ee en 27 7.3 
052 GRICE CN DOR PRN yo terete is Lea at eclat soe Sate ct tie: CE oes ce 2 0.5 
055 Measles St 8i J py seyek clere Ao oe tae noe Senate MICE elect oceans Duel es Gee 2 0.5 
056 RUUD ela eee or haere Ek RI RA Seale Saree re a mee — _ 
062—066 Vera On cep by ACs Frat ce cxese spree we eectees aa aie oeovoyetovaneline teres goesseyaipes aus Grsgah caciers onion 5 1.4 
074 Coxsackie:virus: diseases s<sytaccnte ee een en ee ee 2 0.5 
090—097 Side) td bc Rae init Sea NT ce amie fir ick Stee Chee Sieecp Te ocr MCAT CrCl oe some ee one cae M 1 0.3 
Otherinfective'and-parasiticidiseases+..... 5. > ea sae eee 21 Dad 
IN GOD IASTIAS 5555 3 Shearer Po ora a EG aN he AERA ata eR AS Haat OR 28 7.6 
140—209 Maligonantineoplasms tae. ccifa de) cote tiene ee ait toe elites eee nee 20 5.4 
191—192 Braintand mervousysystemwesacn rescore ony versie epee acme 6 1.6 
204—207 Theukaernia ety ce tin .6. o ihec be te hates cane atste acto cte re celery eee s Ua Haw) 
@ther malignantineoplasms chins soas eo ie eee cana ee te 129 
210—228 Benign neoplasms ayaes venus oonceo arate be heey ae meme eet 7 1.9 
230—239 Other: neoplasms x..coeceesess ate eae pa ee oe aero eee AC Ie eect 1 0.3 
Allergic, Endocrine and Metabolic Diseases........................... 57 15.4 
251 Disorders of pancreatic, internal secretion, other than diabetes mellitus 4 Lal 
254 Diseases; of thy mus:gland Gages ee eee eee esis eee sey cece ee 4 ail 
260—269 Avitaminoses and other nutritional deficiency......................00- ll 3.0 
270—279 Othersmetabolictdiseases! rat 5s lease eee eha) heaee Mamie ce = 31 8.4 
OpheriGk 24027 OTe te Gs ein sain coe sec leh aie tomers anes 7 1.9 
Wood Diseases, ata ccc tere Ris rctecnts taps te ae CHOI aoe NFU TCEe Teme Te Ea 21 5.7 
280—285 ANACIIAS MR eM cettoens cee ilea em ee nae eisle Peter rosea orae mamas etree 4 ia | 
286 Woagnlation delectsassnaaes- cee oie tee eee ee Eee ee aac aera 4 pal 
Otherof 2B0=— 289 erg Ree ee eer or re es ae mere 13 3.5 
ZOOL MM CICAL EPISOPGOIS 5! coed sissies ciate clown thush ine, wenn tate cga eeeircine tare 1 0.3 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs................... 121 32.7 
320 IM ening IUIS=t aye ee ee ee ee ere a ae oar eer aii uk eres 49 13.3 
343 Cerebral spasticantantile;paralysisnc conta ete oteere eer. 12 3.2 
381—383 Ofitisimedia-andumastoiditisws a ees eect ee mete ch seer en ae ee 26 7.0 
OGHErOL320=—- 380 Vay he cei te nar ae thee ee ate 34 9.2 
390—458 | Diseases of the Circulatory System.....................0 ccc ee eee eee 19 5.1 
Diseases of the Respiratory System...........................000005 742 200.7 
460—466 Acute respira ory: DUeCtHONS nen wie er ae triton amemelteyeena sian cco 61 16.5 
470—474 Arn fisveni Za tS epoca a erctaterss <fehingce tags ceeteet oases «lel le thsystscsqateyersfoesy asa ace 21 utl 
480—486 PNSUIMNON Ae ts ween Eis kb eet ee aa ar ee conttno hearse ciara 584 158.0 
490—493 Bronchitis, emphysema and-ast nina ose. eien ea inn eis aitvisieie cleats 19 ysl 
Other Oh AG0— SLO a aera aetna cir esarice ns tckescleameweiinie Sitesi eres 57 15.4 
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24.—_Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1969—concluded 


Rates per 

International Cause of Death Number of 100,000 

List No. (eighth revision) Deaths Live 
Births 

Diseases of the Digestive System.................. cece cece eee ee ee eens 102 27.6 

550—553 Clgitt: re fe eet ED one te eee Re wer one AiG AOE COM OG nao 46 12.4 
560 Intestinal obstruction without mention of hernia.................+e0005 10 2.7 

561 Non-infectious gastro-enteritis and Colitis.............0+ceeeeceeeeecees 8 222 

Obher ol 620— B70 sro siecrersiere eisscisseneratas sist alooie, Sele renin aston lovee stscareaneras 38 10.3 

580—629 | Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System.....................00- cece 13 3.5 
680—709 | Diseases of the Skin and Subcutaneous Tissue...................... 5 1.4 
710—738 | Diseases of the Musculoskeletal System and Connective Tissue..... 1 0.3 
Congenital Anomalies? 5.2 fosateocen Stes eine coms hohe amines eal ea eels 1,469 397.4 

740—743 Brain, spinal cord and merv.Ous SYStema yr isyele cietesisi cies) sre lereleleiersietorereicretst oe 487 131.7 
746 18 (= 1a yee Se ee ea ee ee Re SAO NAS SNe ne a Ie CURA Tee 477 129.0 

747 Other circulatory system 79 21.4 

748 Mespiratory Sy Stenice-ccceicccissteliia ctetelero ereroyalovel che whole (eicrera ister fel oieione toteberw vere 49 1323 

749—751 Digestive system 106 28.7 
753 (Urinary SYSLOM seein ccenrai cee eee 63 17.0 

759 Multipleisystemss.s....,-1o-hm cei. ees 94 25.4 
Otheriol 740750 wanes hee a eke tsis saistete eee ctoeetee meee 114 30.8 

Certain Causes of Perinatal Mortality........................0.00 ees 3,873 1,047.8 

760—761 Maternal conditions unrelated to pregnanCy...........00eeeeeeeeeeeeee 41 11.1 
762—763 Maternal toxaemia and infection. ..222- 02 ecw -a.c.are sti victors verona ete 52 14.1 
764—768 Dithicalt labour ery s sete sata tise eons edole ok ce tise emis, eee et eds ere 84 22.7 

76 Other complications of pregnancy and childbirth...................+6- 333 90.1 
770—771 Conditions of placenta and umbilical cord.............0cccceeceeeenees 409 110.6 
Giz BIBGHVINI Urry: Cent ak ee eae ear oe ria acini eel cra ee ET ero bore 205 55.5 
774—775 Haemolytic:disease/on new bore... se vere se ceils vue cree cree 131 35.4 
776 Anoxia and: hypoxisc a sassccontas carieeohimelan secretes eeeio sie lsiecey a setae 1,455 393.6 

777 Abribetn big ini@hae woe Re EM Ae oes 3 enn Fh On mrT her SA MIRA Soprene Hane oo 1,055 285.4 

(Oye) ao) dO yy (tee sive omega oe act aotae Hono eoT ote Svan soamoed 108 29.2 

780—796 | Symptoms and Ill-Defined Conditions............................... 200 54.1 
Accidents, Poisonings and Violemce......................0..000ee0ee 330 89.3 

E810—E823 Motorvehicle‘accidents i. rier caietcrstereareriettlatolo, oi tiniaunessenclelevslersetei heroes 18 4.9 
E880—E887 ‘Accidental falle vas ons eacace mestneesoieter selessleis vel vorere efoles Fares Ooms 12 3.2 
E890—E899 Bimess cord 6nba was cacti iccloc ase teiciee eae yams varaicis iors kecoankers bint eer enetora he ck 8 2.2 
E911—E912 Inhalation: and ingestion aanic scarier cetera cence ei clateriteelteracralterrereaatiate 187 50.6 
E913 Mechanical suftooation rc masnhen niece ecian kine ntiocG.rtcn ci ete eeiels 78 21.1 

Other of: Hi S00 BiG 90s sick a siozarewrasalafecece aperel oi ave euoyeleqarebulatorerojets Aerersmntarstaaah 27 7.3 

TL CRU SOS cca sic cretecere apes acare hvete lente tes cs tape ts letelexe eve vate Siete ae etcasresskae es 7,149 1,934.0 


Age at Death.—Of the 7,149 infants who died within a year of their birth, 5,138, or 
almost 72 p.c., were less than one month old—8,086 died during the first day of life, 1,528 
from the second to the seventh day, and 524 during the three following weeks. 


25.—Infant Deaths, by Age, 1969 


2 Cumulative 5 Cumulative 
Time of Death | Number ors Time of Death | Number ole 
centage Per- centage Per- 
Number conbece Number contage 
MECC ERG. ona Goane 3,086 43.2 3,086 43.2 || Ist month...... 5,138 71.9 5,138 71.9 
PNGB ae aritaion 646 9.0 3,732 SPIRO A Xs he UE oh Be 491 6.9 5,629 78.7 
Sree aa. nee 378 5.3 4,110 ised mye em Ae ms noe 408 6.7 6,037 84.4 
Athy) een cavans's 215 3.0 4,325 GOs oath Sete 300 4,2 6,337 88.6 
Neyo aasoe ko 132 1.8 4,457 Hasler oa e aan 224 3.1 6,561 91.8 
Othe eer wee a 87 1.2 4,544 65.611 Gb numesenre coer 156 ae 6,717 94.0 
Chay a ae 70 1.0 4,614 UR edeye RO eee 112 1.6 6, 829 95.5 
Sth 67 sere 82 isa | 6,911 96.7 
Istiweekwn.cak sa: 4,614 64.5 4,614 645 Sth eee 63 0.9 6,974 97.6 
Hy Xl ie ae Ae 264 3.7 4,878 GS8eze LOG hacemos 69 1.0 7,043 98.5 
OTC mime oye 130 1.8 5,008 CDS MD BEE Stee 56 0.8 7,099 99.3 
AUIS aco ven errtent s 130 1.8 5,138 GNSS) PA aloe ME A 50 0.7 7,149 100.0 
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Neonatal Mortality—Deaths occurring within the first four weeks following birth are 
conventionally referred to as ‘neonatal’ deaths. Table 25 shows that about 72 p.c. of all 
infant deaths occurred in this hazardous neonatal period during 1969 and, as would be 
expected, were caused mainly by conditions associated with pregnancy or delivery. Table 
26 gives numbers and rates of neonatal deaths for 1951-69. 

The neonatal death rate has dropped from 21.0 in 1951-60 to 13.9 in 1969, with cor- 
responding improvements in all provinces. Variations in provincial rates are narrowing, 
the 1969 rates ranging from 12.1 to 15.9. However, as the rate approaches a ‘hard-core’ 
level, improvements during the past decade have not been as dramatic as they were during 
the previous two decades. 


26.—Neonatal Mortality,! by Province, 1951-69 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.|i\Canada 
NUMBERS 
Av. 1951-55... 294 45 | 342 | 3891 | 3,241] 2,476 | 395 | 426 | 552 | 535 8 30 8,736 
“ 1956-60..... 324 54 | 334] 322 | 3,187] 2,652 | 402] 414] 622] 648 8 54 8,970 
“ 1961-65... 299 48 | 318 | 261 | 2,679 | 2,494 | 356] 389] 632] 559 10 39 8,085 
Gch, oon ee 252 42 | 256 | 191 |) 2,013 | 1,956 | 249 | 309 | 435] 506 9 35 6,253 
NGG heres sere iaceie'= 235, | 40 || 231 | 205) 1,665 | 1,789) | 2381.) 30918) 412) |) 475 5 31 5,628 
MUGS eee he craic 3 177 A200) S193) 154 Ay S11 ity 8325) 2285 S14 436" 443 8 40 5,376 
NOGO PE yess 6 e.0 187 32 188 149 1,434 1,722 268 268 420 429 11 30 5,138 
Rates PER 1,000 Live Birtus 

Av.1951-55....| 22.4 | 16.5 | 18.7 | 23.7 25.2 19,2 | 1855) 1862) | 17.8 | 1701 1929 45.0 21.0 
© 1956-60...) <21.7 | 20.1 |.17.5 | 19.4 22.4 17,4 | 18.0 | 17.2 | 16.8 | 16.6 | 15.5 57.1 19.1 
“ 1961-65..... LORS al lien elie Olnng 20.4 LG LG rater) Lieder |code |melols 2mm O et 33.4 ht 
LCG eaceaeees 17298 eG ste el6e8:))/ 51520 18.3 14.8 | 18.8 | 16.2 | 14.2 | 15.6 | 24.4 30.2 16.1 
IR GY sito Sees 18530) 10516. 1 1656 16.4 14.0 | 18.4 | 17.2 | 18.4 | 14.4 | 13.0 25.6 15.2 
BOGS emt es castes 13.8 19.0 | 14.0 | 18.3 15.6 145 | ASal| Wise 145) | Mse2) (P2186 30.8 14.8 
NOOO eierits soc. 14.4} (15,9 | 13.8 | 12.7 15.0 1onZn 15200) Woe2alelocon|menia|pcons 24.7 13.9 


1 Includes deaths under 28 days. 


Perinatal Mortality —‘Perinatal’ mortality—the combined total of stillbirths and 
deaths of live-born infants occurring ‘around’ the natal period—is a relatively new vital 
statistics concept. Since such deaths frequently have the same underlying causes asso- 
ciated with pregnancy or delivery, regardless of whether they occur before or after delivery, 
they are generally considered as including the combined total of stillbirths occurring after 
at least 28 weeks pregnancy and deaths of live-born infants who fail to survive the first 
week of life. 


In 1969 there were 8,308 such ‘deaths’, of which 3,694 were stillborn and 4,614 live- 
born but failed to survive one week. The national rate of such deaths was 22.3 for every 
1,000 total deliveries, a drop from 23.7 in 1968. This perinatal rate has declined slowly 
but steadily from 65.2 in 1921. 
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Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 241-242, the number of mothers who die as the result of 
pregnancy or childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. An all- 
time low number of 77 was recorded in 1969 compared with 99 in the previous year and an 
annual average of 353 as recently as 1951-55. Since 1951, the rate of maternal mortality 
per 10,000 births has been under 10; since 1959 it has been under five. With this improve- 
ment, Canada’s maternal death rate (2.1 in 1969) compares more favourably with those of 
other countries (see p. 283). Mortality among unmarried mothers is higher than among 
married mothers. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 27 shows that, of the 77 maternal deaths in 
1969, 11 resulted from complications arising during pregnancy, another 12 from some type 
of toxaemia, 22 from a complication of delivery, 19 from a post-delivery complication and 
13 from abortive delivery. 


27.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1969 


Inter- Rate per 
national Cause of Death pees 100,000 
List (eighth revision) Live 
No. Deaths Births 

Complications ‘of Pregmamcyi..iene ankle saatiae orcad nr aes 11, 3 
630 Enfec tions OMzen oA ULACENs wae Aum ce ta niee ween eeice ane ere 1 -- 
631 CHOPS PTESHAN Vera. tates ns oor ake ea, ee ees Meee ee ce oe lee 3 1 
632 dalVaysita) oaoty as eee tei ihe Sx Meier te WA eet IN anny See oh mae, 1 -- 


633, 634 Othercomplications:e. uk Aste ee eee aero ne cee eee 2 
Urinary Infections and Toxaemias of Pregnancy and the Puerperium. 12 3 
635 (UTinaryanlecnionsere saiccnte pics miei Ae ee te eee — — 
636 Renal Giseas essen ie ayers ecens, on iw os A Sec e apse eee 3 1 
637 Pre-eclampsia, eclampsia and toxeemia, unspecified....................... 8 2 
638, 639 COprlates qa nay. ccc) 01 bests fet ae ek eeiy oi eee 4 tnete Arab det ha ttn Seater Se SNR OSD Ne a 1 -- 
A DORON 3: ool, ea te: tere ener = oe Gye epee mere ot ait me 13 4 
640 ANGAuUCcedsoOr meds Cale MCiCATIONS ty meln eee «ae eae ie a Aare eealay aenitene ae — — 
641 iGiyobireyets xe} proy clave el Cerreu Wyhive breenalongawak asa oye rence Sate sor eevee sue bus yas — — 
642 Inducéedvior other reAsonsi ice. c ee vicars nee eee Rome Se ee ee 11 3 
643 Spontanentis secs sesh tire oe hte eek votre tale ts teers Se ROE TE aT La 2 1 
644 Not specified as induced or spontaneous.........00c00. ces cee esse nse sanne — _— 
645 LO RROLS ey Sera ano ERT On at! Ge See ene Ne Ser 1c SUS, Weel ch ix Aer 8 — -- 
Delivery with Complication(s)...................... 5 gl he Be 22 6 
651 Placenta praevia or antepartum haemorrh EYcien aes hae. Soe ante ene ee ae 6 2 
652 RGtaANeCMlACEnua tyr moet e ei nae ee te ree tients ee Mie ec ta 2 1 
653 Ophenpost pacar Nae miorrhage sae soe ie dete ere ee er ee ene ee 5 1 


654, 655 Abnormality of bony pelvis and foetopelvi 1C;GisprOportlOn’, otis eae = — — 

656, 657 Malpresentation and prolonged labour of other origin...................-. 1 -- 
659 Rip cure OL Uterus 2 fccsee Uae etme ot eR. eereine ose eer un cpee 3 1 
658, 660 Other obstetrical:traumsaysoc so each tite alte cee eins apaeiae ee 2 1 
661 @Othericomplications® ass esa ele eee eee eso ere cee ae 3 1 
Complications of the Pacer eek Dito, Ae pearch nl AMR hy aly 8 barks, Ane 8 et See 19 5 
670 SSODSIA Hemera: ese Ahn ica wc tava Ro OM Flos ae ny ee She rane Spe aya eo ae are 2 1 

671 Philebrtisiand toromb Osis. ceca acer einen aia can cenit eee se 1 -- 

672 JENiats TEOMA NT ANOK ANNO Abn rns ARK Oe GANS ARO DEP ANe Seer ad aoeint munrore — — 
673 JedtilicaYoyatrniac onl] alo) Utspralet opm eee ye OREO WO acme heeiaetimo sooo On acini eins 9 2 
674 Corebralthiaemorriaee pene tena We me eee cir an eee 3 1 

675 Blood dy SCrasian 4 heerinte ai. tee eee cael canes nie aero cee See et aes 1 -- 
676—678 @therand umspecified complications: .-...0... sn ocessce ee ere eels cee 3 1 
All Causes 2 cererie Peak as ee eee ee %7 21 


Age at Death.—Table 28 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group; 
the average age at death is about four or five years higher than the average age of all mothers 
at the time of childbirth. Although death rates for all age groups of mothers have been 
declining, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. The rate for mothers in 
the age group 30-34 is far higher than the rate for the 20-24 group, and increases with the 
age of the mother. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


MATERNAL DEATHS 


(RATE PER 10,000 LIVE BIRTHS) 


1962-66 


g 
G 
Z, 


ALL AGES 


45+ 


28.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1967-69 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Maternal Deaths 


Rates per 
10,000 Live Births 


Age Group 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
No. p.c No. p.c "No. p.c 

Nima ets 20) VO ATB a5 tcssisis,</e «hee aie caiaiss 5 5.9 7 ee 1 1.6} 172 Lay. 0.2 
71} Oe ES RNAS eee: 21 24.7 11 11.5 15 19.5 17 0.9 1,2 
AG ON) Eee CRA Rene renee 13 15.3 25 26.0 18 23.4 1.3 2.5 Merl 
3) SRR) Ae as eee mrt ericeee 22 25.9 22 22.9 15 19.5 4.0 4.2 2.9 
OOM em eer, cat comer ate oie 13 15.3 21 21.9 20 26.0 4.1 7.6 Heel 
LID) = OO) pein ohne tag etre 8 9.4 9 9.4 8 10.4 8.0 10.3 10.2 
AY = 2d)! Ge CSR Beers 3 3.5 1 1.0 — = 37.7 12.9 = 
DUBYCHTS OL OV.CL is «x5 4 ossslayeievalery sil = re cae — = 
Totals, All Ages.......... 85 | 100.0 96 | 100.0 77,—«|:«:100.0 204 2.7 2.2 
Average age at death.......... yrs. 30.7 olez f 31.5 

Median age at deathl.......... ss 30.8 31.1 31.5 


1 The age below and above which half of the maternal deaths occurred. 
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Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The excess of births over deaths, commonly referred to as ‘natural increase’, is a very 
important factor in the growth of a population. Although the collection of Canadian birth 
and death statistics began only in 1921, some idea of the rate of natural increase in the early 
Canadian population may be learned from the estimates shown at the beginning of Sections 
2 and 3, which resulted in the following natural increase rates:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Annual Annual 
Intercensal Natural Intercensal Natural 
Period Increase Rate Period Increase Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
TBOL=G 1 ee saecieteite cccletalove e/e.s eters 23 VE9T-LOOL Socios ieiecc ea sisteinieteretores 14 
ASOIS7 Ra ee sarees hoes a 19 LODE TU sree iene Seen aclostatine ne 18 
TSTITSS DT Re os, Mecai ten wetetetis Acc" « 18 TOURS iaines cates sad aisisneacie ie 16 
1 SS1-0 Leia vecsteecxotvelars stots se 16 


Because of the combination of high birth rates and declining death rates—despite the 
fact that death rates were still relatively high—the annual rate of natural increase during 
the late 1800s and early 1900s varied between 14 and 23; in other terms, the population 
increased at the rate of 1.5 p.c. to 2.5 p.c. each year by natural increase alone, regardless 
of any increase attributable to immigration. During the 1920s and early 1930s the birth 
rate declined more than the death rate and the natural increase rate dropped to a record 
low of 9.7 in 1937. But higher birth rates during and after World War II anda gradually 
declining death rate caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 
to a record 20.3 in 1954. Although after that year there was a steady drop because of 
declining birth rates, the natural increase rate in 1969 was still relatively high at 10.3, up 
slightly from 10.2 the previous year. 


Table 1, pp. 241-242, gives average rates of natural increase in the provinces for 
five-year periods 1951-65 and for single years 1966-69. Table 29 gives the provincial figures 
for males and females separately for 1951, 1961 and 1966-69. High birth rates and 
declining death rates have given Newfoundland, Alberta, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
the highest rates of natural increase in Canada in recent years (excluding the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories). 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 282-283. 


29.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1951, 1961 
and 1966-69 


Excess Rate Males Females 
of per a 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000} Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 

Newloundland escent lees tee cores 1951 8,734 24.2 4,369 23.6 4,365 24.8 
1961 12,553 27.5 6,350 27.0 6, 203 27.8 

1966 11,012 22.3 5,406 21.4 5,606 23.2 

1967 9,727 19.5 4,663 18.3 5,064 20.7 

1968 9,697 19.1 4,683 18.1 5,014 20.2 

1969 9,995 19.5 4,940 18.8 5,055 20.1 

Prince Hdward Island... dec .ec%0 sens. 1951 1,747 17.9 872 17.4 875 18.2 
1961 1,860 17.8 925 Nas} 935 18.2 

1966 1,151 10.6 538 9.8 613 114 

1967 1,009 9.3 458 8.3 551 10.2 

1968 1,115 10.1 497 8.9 618 11.4 

1969 1,002 9.1 424 7.6 578 10.6 

INO Wa Sco tiaannarcsiciicacinerieinns eiies 1951 11,313 17.6 5,596 17.2 Awe 18.0 
1961 13, 247 18.0 6,435 17.2 6,812 18.8 

1966 8,742 11.5 4,122 10.8 4,620 12.3 

1967 7,674 10.1 3,490 9.2 4,184 ger 

1968 7,164 9.4 3,348 8.8 3,816 10.1 

1969 6,955 9.1 3,102 8.1 3,853 10.1 
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29.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1951, 1961 
and 1966-69—concluded 


Province or Territory and Year 


New Brunswick 


ONtATION. «.. vs. 


Manitoba....... 


Saskatchewan... 


PAID OVER. sree 03s 


a iy 


i ir ry 


Bartisin @olumM Dia sewintad cisions sees oletets 


Marconwlerritory.tes coc cecs cae ace ee sts 


Northwest Territories................ 


Excess Rate Males 
of per 

Births 1,000 Rate 

Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 

Deaths lation Males 
1951 11,202 21.8 5,522 21.3 
1961 11,895 19.8 5,844 19.3 
1966 7,951 12.9 3,789 12.2 
1967 7,459 12.0 3,451 itil 
1968 6,702 10.7 3,080 9.8 
1969 6, 846 10.9 3,318 10.6 
1951 86,030 21.2 42,961 2122 
1961 100,130 19.1 49,741 18.9 
1966 71,198 DES 34,141 11.8 
1967 62, 806 10.7 29,295 10.0 
1968 57,085 9.6 26,857 9.1 
1969 55,507 9.3 26,131 8.8 
1951 70,846 15.4 34,737 15.0 
1961 106, 666 Weft 51,538 16.4 
1966 77,771 11.2 36, 436 10.5 
1967 72,631 10.1 33, 857 9.5 
1968 70,705 9.7 33,034 9.1 
1969 74,691 10.0 35,116 9.4 
1951 13,207 17.0 6,388 16.2 
1961 15,919 17.3 7,445 15.9 
1966 10,069 10.5 4,462 9.2 
1967 9,551 9.9 4,225 8.7 
1968 9,546 9.8 4,339 8.9 
1969 9,769 10.0 4,355 8.9 
1951 15,293 18.4 7,192 16.6 
1961 16, 887 18.2 7,766 16.2 
1966 11,610 1200 5,220 10.7 
1967 10,552 11.0 4,564 9.3 
1968 10,699 TZ 4,757 9.7 
1969 10,100 10.5 4,328 8.9 
1951 19, 836 21.2 9,331 19.0 
1961 30,051 22.5 14,194 20.6 
1966 20,915 14.3 9,547 12.8 
1967 21,168 14,2 9,787 12.9 
1968 20,186 1353 9,539 12.3 
1969 20,934 13.4 9,543 12.0 
1951 16,439 14.1 7,107 11.9 
1961 24,188 14.9 10, 829 13.1 
1966 16,212 8.6 6,751 Heal 
1967 16,729 8.6 el UP 
1968 16,859 8.4 7,180 ea 
1969 18,006 8.7 7,630 TS 
1951 257 28.6 115 20.9 
1961 464 31.7 218 26.7 
1966 287 20.0 135 Whee 
1967 312 20.8 150 18.3 
1968 286 19.1 119 14.7 
1969 367 24.5 180 22.2 
1951 365 22.8 164 18.2 
1961 855 Sieg 409 31.9 
1966 929 32.3 468 30.1 
1967 993 34.2 496 31.4 
1968 1,070 34.5 522 31.3 
1969 998 Slee 495 28.8 
1951 255, 269 18.2 124,354 17.5 
1961 334, 715 18.4 161,694 17.5 
1966 237,847 11.9 111,015 11.0 
1967 220,611 10.8 101,547 9.9 
1968 211,114 10.2 97,955 9.4 
1969 215,170 10.3 99,562 9.4 


Females 

Rate 

Number | per 1,000 

Females 
5,680 22.1 
6,051 20.5 
4,162 13.6 
4,008 13.0 
3,622 MRE 
3,528 11.3 
43,069 21.2 
50,389 19.2 
37,057 12.8 
33,611 11.4 
30, 228 10.2 
29,376 9.8 
36,109 15.8 
55,128 17.8 
41,335 11.9 
38,774 10.8 
37,671 10.3 
39,575 10.6 
6,819 17.9 
8,474 18.7 
5,607 ins 
5,326 11.1 
5,207 10.8 
5,414 et 
8,101 20.4 
9,121 20.5 
6,390 13.57 
5,988 12.8 
5/942 12.6 
5,772 12.3 
10,505 23.5 
15, 857 24.7 
11,368 15.9 
11,381 15.6 
10,647 14,2 
11,391 14,9 
9,332 16.4 
13,359 16.7 
9,461 10.2 
9,618 10.0 
9,679 9.8 
10,376 10,2 
142 39.4 
246 38.1 
152 23.1 
162 23.8 
167 24,2 
187 27.1 
201 28.7 
446 43.8 
461 35.0 
497 Blatt 
548 38.3 
503 34.0 
130,915 18.9 
173,021 19.2 
126,832 12.7 
119, 064 11.7 
113,159 11.0 
115, 608 11.0 
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The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this in itself tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a 
fairly young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males 
is to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male ratio 
or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; natural increase for centres of over 20,000 population can be compiled 
from the birth and death figures given in Table 2, pp. 243-246. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1969 a record 182,183 marriages were solemnized in Canada, mainly because of the 
relative increase of men and women in the prime marrying ages—the late teens and the 
early 20s. This growing proportion of young men and women has advanced the crude 
marriage rate from a low of 6.9 per 1,000 population in 1963 to 8.7 in 1969. Table 30 gives 
the number of marriages and the marriage rates for Canada and the provinces for 1951, 
1961 and 1966-69, together with percentages of brides and bridegrooms according to 
place of birth. For the country as a whole, 81 p.c. of the bridegrooms of 1969 were born 
in Canada and 67 p.c. in the province in which they were married; 85 p.c. of the brides were 
born in Canada and 73 p.c. in the province in which they were married. There are wide 
variations in the pattern of intermarriage of foreign-born and native-born persons as between 
provinces; in the older Atlantic Provinces and in Quebec and Saskatchewan, there is a 
greater tendency than in the other provinces to marry native Canadians and in these areas 
both partners are often born in the same province. In Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia there are higher proportions than elsewhere of intermarriage with persons born 
in other provinces or outside Canada. 


*For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 282-283. 


30.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1951, 1961 and 1966-69 


Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year Py 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
Marriages} popu 
lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c DsG: p.c p.c 
Niewiourd len Gnas. ca)oiv sa) aeicteie cicleree 1951 2,517 tcl) 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9) 12.4 1.4 
1961 3,306 pe? 88.0 97,2 3.8 1.6 8.2 1.2 
1966 38,728 7.6 89,2 96,6 4,2 Led ssih Led. 
1967 4,021 8.0 90.5 95.4 4.2 2.5 5.3 2.1 
1968 4,242 8.4 90.7 96.3 4.5 ya} 4.8 1.5 
1969 4,279 8.3 90.3 96.3 4.5 Dek 5.2 1.6 
Prince Edward Island............... 1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4,8 2.9 
1961 624 6.0 81.7 89.6 15.4 UP? 2.9 38.2 
1966 752 6.9 77.3 89.2 18.5 9.0 4.3 iley/ 
1967 802 7.4 76.9 88.5 18.7 9.5 4.4 2.0 
1968 750 6.8 78.4 87.6 yfertl 9.9 3.9 2.5 
1969 868 7.9 78.6 88.4 17.5 9.7 3.9 2.0 
INO Vai CObiatmes metas eieras aks ne 1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
1961 5, 292 7.2 10.2 87.8 18.8 8.8 6.0 3.4 
1966 5, 833 Tek 76.8 86.8 iia) 9.5 5.8 3.7 
1967 6,189 8.2 76.5 86.5 17.0 9.9 6.5 3.6 
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30.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1951, 1961 and 1966-69—concluded 


Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province or Territory and Year Marrs 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
rriages| popu. 
lation ||\Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides 
No. iD:Gs D.C. p.c. p.c p.c pic: 
Nova Scotia—concluded 1968 6, 284 8.3 77.8 86.1 16.5 9.7 6.2 4.2 
1969 6,568 8.6 76.9 86.4 16.5 9.6 6.5 4.0 
Nowabrinswitka.,ncshtles daktessts os 1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 
1961 4,504 7.5 75.4 86.3 14.9 7.9 9.7 5.8 
1966 5,165 8.4 76.2 85.8 14.6 8.8 9.2 5.4 
1967 5, 452 8.8 76.3 85.6 15.0 9.0 8.7 5.5 
1968 5,389 8.6 76.4 86.4 14.9 8.9 8.8 4.8 
1969 5,705 9.1 77.8 86.8 14,4 9.0 He) 4.2 
ME DECORM citte an. oo sna seis eects ans 1951 | 35,704 8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 5.5 Te2 5.0 
1961 | 35,948 6.8 83.6 87.4 5.7 4.8 10.7 7.8 
1966 | 44,411 ek 83.9 87.2 5.7 5.0 10.4 7.8 
1967 | 46,275 7.9 83.7 87.1 BaT 5.0 10.6 8.0 
1968 46, 004 7.8 78.5 86.9 10.2 4.7 11.3 8.4 
1969 47,545 7.9 83.5 87.1 5.0 4.5 11.5 8.4 
(ONG REO eh lal carci cis crate ce eiepnie Ce kee: ss 1951 | 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 12.2 19.5 15.4 
1961 44,434 dak 61.5 67.2 12.9 11.0 25.6 21.8 
1966 54, 571 7.8 61.0 65.9 14.2 12.0 24.8 22.0 
1967 58,377 8.2 60.9 65.8 14.3 12.1 24.9 22.1 
1968 62,109 8.5 59.5 65.0 Syd 11.5 26.8 23.5 
1969 67, 150 9.0 59.5 64.9 13.5 11.6 27.0 23.5 
WWeariT OD Bins ca:ceysicc cs eect cbc este sisiesis 1951 7,366 9.5 67.9 75.1 15.4 13.3 16.8 11.6 
: 1961 6,512 Zit 66.6 74.5 18.5 14.5 14.8 11.0 
1966 7,312 7.6 67.7 75.6 18.2 13.9 14,1 10.4 
1967 7,942 8.2 68.3 75.7 18.1 14.1 13.6 10.2 
1968 8,291 8.5 68.1 75.6 16.8 12.9 15,1 11.5 
1969 8, 864 9.1 66.4 73.9 Wiad 13.9 15.8 12.2 
RASkaG CHOWAN cic.casicrstseics cic ccesees 1951 6, 805 8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 silat 7.2 
1961 6,149 6.6 79.3 85.8 11.9 8.7 8.8 5.5 
1966 6, 987 7.3 Wileesls 85.3 14.6 9.2 (Ra 5.6 
1967 7,579 7.9 Uke 84.1 15.1 9.9 Wel 6.0 
1968 7,747 8.1 77.4 84.6 15.1 9.7 7.5 5.7 
1969 7,668 8.0 iifea 84.5 15.1 10.1 7.8 5.4 
BMENOIL Bisteiers = tess teieis re: staveieto)ciaveimiovassvere ofa 1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 PANSY 19.6 18.3 13.0 
1961 10,474 7.9 54.4 62.3 25.8 21.8 19.8 15.9 
1966 11,879 Sa 56.4 64.1 26.2 22.0 17.3 14.0 
1967 | 12,903 8.7 56.0 63.4 26.6 22.8 17.4 13.9 
1968 13,640 8.9 55.9 62.4 27.0 23.1 ileal 14.5 
1969 14,846 9.5 54.6 62.0 27.1 23.3 18.2 14.7 
British Columbia... <s.s0seaccs sees 1951 | 11,272 Orel 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 21.3 15.5 
1961 10,964 6.7 36.4 45.9 35.9 32.4 lal 21.8 
1966 14, 682 7.8 42.0 51,2 34.5 29.0 23.6 19.8 
1967 16,026 8.2 41.8 51.5 33.7 28.6 24.5 19.9 
1968 16,914 8.4 42,2 50.9 32.5 28.0 25.4 21.1 
1969 18, 284 8.8 42.6 50.3 32.2 28.7 25.2 21.0 
MITKOM MOLT IGORYs:./s vv cle cle so eis fe biene 1961 128 8.8 12.5 24.2 63.3 52.3 24.2 23.4 
1966 94 6.5 16.0 16.0 57.4 69.1 26.6 14.9 
1967 133 8.9 11.3 23.3 65.4 60.2 23.3 16.5 
1968 170 11.3 13.5 28.2 65.9 54.7 20.6 eel 
1969 169 11.3 10.7 17.8 63.3 61.5 26.0 20.7 
Northwest Territories.............. 1961 145 6.3 54.5 61.4 35.9 31.7 9.7 6.9 
1966 182 6.3 51.1 62.6 39.0 29.7 9.9 eat 
1967 180 6.2 47.8 64.4 38.3 29.4 13.9 6.1 
1968 226 7.3 49.6 64.2 39.4 29.2 Adee 6.6 
1969 237 7.4 53.2 62.4 30.0 29.1 16.9 8.4 
Camad aia ad aay cent 1951! | 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 
1961 | 128,475 7.0 67.9 74.2 14.3 11.7 17.9 14.1 
1966 | 155,596 7.8 68.2 74.1 14.8 11.9 17.0 14.0 
1967 | 165,879 8.1 67.9 73.7 14.9 12.2 17.2 14.2 
1968 | 171,766 8.3 65.8 73.0 15.9 11.9 18.3 15.2 
1969 | 182,183 8.7 66.7 72.5 14.5 12.1 18.7 15.3 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
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Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 31 shows that 89.3 
p.c. of the brides and 89.4 p.c. of the grooms in 1969 had never previously married. The 
proportion of divorced brides remarrying in 1969 rose sharply for the first time to 6.4 p.c. 
from 4.4 p.c. in the previous year and the proportion of divorced grooms from 4.7 p.c. to 
6.9 p.c. This was presumably the result of the increased number of divorces granted 
under the new federal divorce legislation enacted in 1968 (see p. 277). 


In 1969, the median age at marriage—the age above and below which half of the mar- 
riages occurred—was 23.5 for bachelors and 21.4 for spinsters. After having remained 
constant since 1960 at 21.1 and 21.2, the 1969 median age for brides represents a slight 
trend toward later marriage. 


31.—_Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1969 


BRIDES 
Age Group Numbers Percentages 
Spinsters | Widows | Divorced| Total || Spinsters | Widows | Divorced] Total 

WDA GATS erypcteteieeretniclassterate 80 _ _— 80 -- — _— -- 
LB=1OM SMe ee stnais'c ne cs osseaye 48, 527 14 51 48, 592 29.8 0.2 0.4 26.7 
Oe ree en tarerareiein nite 88,817 187 1,224 90, 228 54.6 2.4 10.5 49.5 
2520 Ste Hom sales amine 16, 743 385 2,610 19,738 10.3 4.9 22.4 10.8 
SOSA eA SRE Sot eee 5 4,025 410 2,086 6,521 2.5 5.2 17.9 3.6 
SOSOOM ee Mn nuverece ese ciiae are 1, 745 516 1,624 3,885 ile 6.6 14.0 aril 
A Aa ge See re crores tatetatoaie claves 998 721 1,424 3,148 0.6 9.2 te, 1a 
DAG eat ee a isntae a each aes 727 L572 1,199 3, 083 0.4 14.7 10.3 7, 
BORDA Partie isiesiaeareee » 431 1,056 741 2,228 0.3 13.4 6.4 1,2 
BDO em Mg Meas Glsinsenlee 273 1, 104 418 1,795 0.2 14.0 3.6 1.0 
COG a ene wheimaceaec at 189 958 164 1,311 0.1 12,2 1.4 OZ 
65 years or OVETr..........+. 134 1,353 91 1,578 0.1 17.2 0.8 0.9 

Totals, Stated Ages...| 162,689 7,861 11,632 | 182,182 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated............. 1 — —- 1 

Totals, All Ages....... 162,690 7,861 11,632 | 182,183 89.3 4.3 6.4 100.0 
Average ages.......... yrs. 22.7 51.8 36.6 24.9 ae cre oe eh 
Median ages!........... dd 21.4 52.6 34.6 21.8 ‘ 

BRIDEGROOMS 
Numbers Percentages 
Bachelors| Widowers| Divorced} Total || Bachelors}Widowers | Divorced} Total 

12-14 years... achagod — = = = — = _ _ 
15-19 “ |... bt 12,054 a 2 12,056 7.4 — -- 6.6 
D0 ao Ae Fe iirereraieiaxstatera ters ore 96,410 42 440 96,892 59.2 0.6 305 63.2 
DO Maen rare rar chal ohtvertvae aaiire 37,039 131 2,054 39,224 225i 1.9 16.4 21.5 
SOS OME SE Rss go ciatotitereer sts 9,069 184 2,266 11,519 5.6 Qa 18.1 6.3 
BORO 0 te ie RE a cia cinteitte cies 35122 294 2,070 6, 086 2.3 4.3 16.6 3.3 
AOA ee ecavlcweien wile 1,988 432 1,677 4,097 1.2 6.3 13.4 2.2 
AG 40 By S00 Ue Weerials stevareleveisrans 1,118 658 1,461 3, 237 0.7 9.6 11.7 1.8 
BOS Ode Sr ier iocstensttre sets 590 805 991 2,386 0.4 11.8 7.9 1.3 
DDH Scie eiacce sane 370 1,028 761 2,159 0.2 15.1 6.1 1.2 
COG Ae die seeyaytrcrate cheaters eins 250 957 420 1,627 0.2 14.0 3.4 0.9 
65 years or over............ 243 2,297 360 2,900 0.1 33.6 2.9 1.6 

Totals, Stated Ages...) 162,853 6,828 12,502 | 182,183 100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 
Age not stated............. — — —_ — ae 

Totals, All Ages....... 162,853 6,828 12,502 | 182,183 89.4 3.7 6.9 100.0 
Average ages.......... yrs. 25.0 57.6 40.4 27.3 
Median ages!........... “ 23.5 59.2 38.6 23.9 


1 The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred, 
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Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the popu- 
lation as a whole. Table 32 shows the relatively strong influence that religion has on 
marriage. About 64 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denom- 
ination; in 1969 among those of Jewish faith it was close to 90 p.c.; among Roman Catholics 
about 80 p.c.; United Church about 50 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 64 p.c. Except 
for those of the Jewish faith, the proportions of persons of the same faith marrying appears 
to be declining slightly in recent years. 


32.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1969 


Denomination of Bride 
Ake Total || P.C 
Denomination East- : 
: : Pres- |Roman : Mar- of 
of Bridegroom | Angli- | Bap- | ern Jew- | Luth- United | Other | Not * 
can tist | Orth-| ish | eran |>yter- ae Pe Church] Sects | Stated| 78° Grooms 
odox lan olic 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Anglican........} 9,037 710 112 41 595 | 1,033 | 4,548 | 5,159 | 1,207 19 | 22,456 |] 12.3 
Bapeist. 0... 799 | 2,141 19 6 131 215 859 | 1,121 460 1| 5,752 3.2 
Eastern 
Orthodox..... 174 27 | 1,895 if 95 45 527 273 114 2 3,159 7 
ME WASD tries ns 60 7 5 | 1,987 ll 16 125 69 68 5 2,353 1.3 
Lutheran........ alg 158 76 8 | 1,742 180 | 1,216 1,225 415 7 5,744 3.2 
peereeran. nen peal O28 207 32 4 166 | 1,795 | 1,182 | 1,448 280 8 | 6,095 3.3 
oman 
Catholic!..... 4,208 776 355 61 | 1,008 | 1,043 /68,691 | 5,374 | 2,083 52 | 83,646 || 45.9 
United Church..| 5,041 | 1,006 168 33) | 1030) 615-283; 15,482 | 17-485)" 1507 12 | 32,997 || 18.1 
Other sects..... 1,730 554 88 77 526 388 | 3,035 | 2,442 |10,766 24 | 19,630 || 10.8 
Not stated...... 27 8 3 _ 7 8 128 24 25 121 351 ee 
Totals...... 22,816 | 5,594 | 2,753 | 2,224 | 5,311 | 5,956 |85,738 | 34,615 |16,925 251 |182,183 || 100.0 
P.C. of brides... 12.5 3.1 1.5 1.2 2.9 3.3)| 47,1 19.0 9.3 abe 100.0 || 63.52 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 


denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Divorces 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada represented less than 
one per 1,000 of the yearly number of marriages. After that War, however, there was a 
definite upward trend; the number advanced to 8,213 in 1947 and then declined gradually 
to a postwar low of 5,270 in 1951. Since that year, the number of final divorce decrees 
granted rose steadily each year to a record 11,343 in 1968. A new federal divorce law, 
enacted effective July 2, 1968, extended the alleged grounds for divorce petitions from 
one (adultery was the only grounds under the old legislation in most provinces) to some 16, 
summarized as: (1) Marital Offence—adultery, sodomy, bestiality, rape, homosexual act, 
subsequent marriage, physical cruelty, and mental cruelty; and (2) Marriage Breakdown 
by Reason of—imprisonment for an aggregate period of not less than three years, impris- 
onment for not less than two years on sentence of death or sentence of 10 years or more, 
addiction to alcohol, addiction to narcotics, whereabouts of spouse unknown, non-con- 
summation, separation for not less than three years, and desertion by petitioner for not 
less than five years. 


Since the divorce ‘decree nisi’ is usually not made absolute by the divorce court until 
three months later, the impact of the new law had little effect on the 1968 count of divorces 
as very few petitions filed under the new legislation would have been heard and the final 
decree (decree absolute) granted between July 2 and the end of the calendar year. 
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Although the 1969 total includes a sizable number of decrees relating to petitions 
filed under the old legislation—for which the decree absolute was granted some time during 
1969—the impact of the new legislation is evident; Table 33 shows that 26,079 final decrees 
were granted during the calendar year. In most provinces, 1969 divorces were two to 
three times the number granted in any previous year but the largest relative increases 
were in Newfoundland where the number rose from 15 to 103 and in Quebec where the 
increase was from 606 to 2,930. Before the enactment of the 1968 legislation, divorces 
on behalf of residents of Newfoundland and Quebec were granted by the Parliament of 
Canada. 


In 1969, Ontario accounted for 11,843 divorces or more than half of the total, British 
Columbia accounted for 4,224 or 16 p.c., Alberta for 3,487 or 13 p.c., and Quebec for 2,930 
Oneal sc: 

The 1969 divorces represented a rate of 123.8 per 100,000 population, more than twice 
the 1968 rate of 54.7. Alberta and British Columbia have consistently had the highest 
rates among the provinces. In 1969 their rates were 220 and 204, respectively, followed 
by Ontario with 159, Manitoba with 136 and Nova Scotia with 104 per 100,000 population. 


33.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1951-69 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I..| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


NuMBERS 
Ag. 1951-55. ..... 5 10 212 167 327 2,430 356 231 612 1,461 5,811 
* 1956-60)... «.. 5 4 227 194 403 | 2,801 315 247 788 1,514 6, 498 
seeLOGI—OD) eer 5 8 277 199 380 | 3,342 376 298 1,226 1,592 7,7231 
ROG Biter etysiinye ee 11 18 406 155 988 4,101 524 321 1,567 2,124 || 10,2392 
LOG Get st ea eceier oe. 11 18 394 292 727 4,350 477 399 1,736 2,734 || 11,1653 
LOGS evacuees esyovae 15 20 497 143 606 | 5,036 465 384 1,916 2,220 || 11,3434 
IU Aaa cinenisode 103 102 791 366 2,930 | 11,843 1,331 880 | 3,437 4,224 || 26,0795 


Rares Per 100,000 Poputarion 


Av. 1951-55..... 1.3 9.8 32.0 31.4 7.6 49.2 44.0 26.9 60.3 | 116.8 39.1 
= 1956-605. -. 1.2 4.0 32.0 33.9 8.2 48.4 35.9 27.6 65.3 99.8 38.2 
“ 1961-65. .... 1.0 7.8 36.9 32.7 6.9 51.4 39.8 31.8 87.7 93.3 40.8! 

MOG GRE sanscshaarets 2.2 16.6 53.7 25.1 Nie 58.9 54.4 33.6 107.1 113.4 51.22 

LOG Tae sisters sachs 2.2 16.5 52.0 47.1 12.4 60.8 49.5 41.6 | 116.5} 140.4 54.73 

WIGS ee narsin fierce 3.0 18.2 65.4 22.9 10.2 68.9 47.9 40.0 125.6 110.6 54.74 

LOGO anes water Acer 20.0 92.7 103.7 58.6 49.0 158.9 136.0 ' 91.8 220.2 204.4 123.85 

1 Includes 17 in Yukon Territory and three in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 21 in Yukon Ter- 
ritory and three in the Northwest Territories. 3 Inclndes 21 in Yukon Territory and six in the Northwest 

Territories. 4 Includes 30 in Yukon Territory and 11 in the Northwest Territories. 5 Includes 42 in 


Yukon Territory and 30 in the Northwest Territories. 
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Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Life tables are measures of life expectancy compiled from the death rates prevailing 
over a period. They assume that a given cohort of people (usually 100,000) are born simul- 
taneously in a particular year and continue to be subject all their lives to the death rates 
prevailing in that year, or perhaps to the average death rates for, say, a three-year period 
centred around that year. The “expected” deaths in the cohort are calculated (in the case 
of a “complete” life table) for the first year of life, second year of life, etc., and the diminish- 
ing cohort is “followed” for 100 or more years until it has been virtually eliminated. Life 
expectancy at birth is calculated for the entire cohort and, subsequently, remaining life 
expectancy is calculated for the survivors at one year, two years, etc. It should be realized 
that the assumptions of such a life table are never fulfilled in practice and that the hypo- 
thetical cohorts in life tables do not represent any actual population. Usually, the persons 
in an actual cohort born in the life-table year will have a higher life expectancy than those 
in the life-table cohort because, during their lifetimes, public health conditions will pre- 
sumably constantly improve and standards of medical care will also presumably advance. 


The function of the life table is to express in compact form the mortality trends of the 
period for which it is compiled. In particular, when a series of life tables for a given country 
can be compared, they show a great deal about the historical changes in the mortality 
conditions prevailing in that country. Six official series of life tables for Canada and the 
provinces and regions have been published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period 
around each of the Censuses of 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. 


The life-table values for 1966 are given for selected years in Table 34. This table shows 
that, at 1965-67 mortality rates, 2,525 of 100,000 males born would have died in their first 
year with 97,475 surviving to one year of age, that 156 more would have died in their second 
year with 97,319 reaching their second birthday, and so on. There would be 252 survivors 
at 100 years of age. The ‘‘Probability of Dying” column shows the ratio between the popu- 
lation at each age and the number of ‘“‘expected”’ deaths in the coming year. Finally, as 
already stated, the ‘Expectation of Life’? column shows the number of remaining years of 
life that can be expected at each age, given the 1965-67 mortality rates. 


Table 34 also shows that the male probabilities of dying were higher than the corre- 
sponding female probabilities over the entire period from birth to 90 years. Mortality 
rates, and consequently the probabilities of dying, were lowest at about age 10 for both 
sexes. Above this age the male probability rose quite rapidly, reflecting male accident 
mortality, and the female probability rose more gradually. Mortality for men between 
ages 20 and 35 was fairly constant but the male probability began to rise steeply at age 40, 
due mainly to cardiovascular mortality. Female probabilities after this age rose steadily 
but less rapidly. It may be observed that about 11,700 males would have died by age 50 
as compared with 7,100 females, and that about 57,500 males would have survived to age 70 
as compared with 74,400 females. 


In the 1966 table, Canadian life expectancy at birth had reached a new high point of 
almost 68.8 years for males and 75.2 years for females—comparable to the expectancies for 
other countries with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Because 
of the still substantial level of infant mortality, the expectations for male and female 
children one year old were somewhat higher than the corresponding expectancies at birth. 
Expectation at age 20 was 51.5 years for men and 57.4 years for women and, at age 40, 
33.0 years for men and 38.2 for women. By age 65, the remaining expectancies were 13.6 
years for men and 16.7 years for women. 


Table 35 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life 
tables for 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. According to these figures, male life 
expectancy at birth rose steadily from 60.0 years in 1931 to 67.6 years in 1956 and then 
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34.— Canadian Life Table, 1966 


Males Females 
Number |Probability Number |Probability 
Koo Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
& Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs. yrs. 
PA tatu tarde teers ets eye 100,000 02525 68.75 100,000 . 02008 75.18 
2,525 2,008 
iesifo: epee sceNeoe 97,475 , . 00160 69.53 97,992 on . 00133 75.71 
15 
DEV OAUS Nees alco ofeke 97,319 as .00105 68.64 97,862 es . 00088 74.81 
1 
Pl ea rat Sea 97,217 A .00091 67.71 97,776 a . 00070 73.88 
Le Se ont 97,129 a . 00076 66.77 97,708 i . 00063 72.93 
Sapien etant tients 97,055 . 00067 65.82 97,647 . 00055 71.97 
268 202 
Tee AKA. e lacs, ccapchers 96,787 . 00046 61.00 97,445 . 00030 67.12 
271 154 
LG eieceuibars tarsi verayaets 96,516 - 00093 56.16 97,291 .00041 62.22 
601 235 
ZO Tierette tances 95,915 - 00168 51.50 97,056 . 00054 57.37 
855 271 
Otani eyaretoevern areYe 95,060 ie .00170 46.94 96,785 - 00059 52.52 
311 
StU ast eenaeae 94,307 . 00154 42.29 96,474 . 00076 47.68 
767 428 
Sih ae BaP AANnCae 93,540 .00188 37.62 96,046 .00110 42.88 
1,032 630 
A) ae saie les ansccdsreitre, ee 92,508 . 00287 33.01 95,416 . 00170 38.15 
1,615 979 
AD em RA latain cse7aichere 90,893 . 00465 28.55 94,437 . 00270 33.51 
2,594 1,536 
BO Saree Micctierreioye.e sto 88, 299 - 00783 24.31 92,901 . 00424 29.02 
4,180 2,333 
iy SEG. Es Baer ee 84,119 . 01267 20.38 90,568 . 00648 24.70 
6,258 3, 467 
COMM eB... care io 77,861 . 02001 16.81 87,101 .01004 20.58 
8,877 5,160 
OO mba carsycecratcion 68, 984 - 03033 13.63 81,941 .01578 16.71 
11,486 7,568 
LO MMenae sty teter: <j a)s 57,548 - 04425 10.83 74,373 . 02508 13.14 
13,544 10,892 
(fae pa CORA ABER 44,004 . 06651 8.37 63,481 .04244 9.94 
14,859 15,273 
RO ree eae crbcrles: 29,145 . 10018 6.36 48, 208 .07318 7.26 
13,552 18,321 
SOB cater ieeies 15,593 . 14560 4.79 29, 887 . 12196 5.16 
9,401 16,534 
OD Peteete! EL SS 6,192 . 20493 3.60 13 ,353 . 19348 3.60 
4,551 9,767 
OD tee ante tetas 1,641 . 27799 2.71 3,586 . 29246 2.48 
1,389 3,148 
HOO Acces teteetanc.ciea 252 . 36616 2.04 438 . 42360 1.69 


more slowly to 68.8 years in 1966 for a total advance of 8.8 years. Female expectancy at 
birth rose more quickly than male, and substantially even from 1956 to 1966. The total 
increase was 13.1 years, from 62.1 years in 1931 to 75.2 years in 1966. The gap between 
male and female expectancy at birth rose from 2.1 years in 1931 to 6.4 years in 1966. 


An examination of the expectancies at one year of age shows that lower levels of infant 
mortality greatly increased expectancy at birth. Male expectancy at one year of age 
rose by 4.8 years over the 35-year period and showed virtually no change between 1961 
and 1966. Female expectancy at one year, however, rose by exactly 10 years, from 65.7 
in 1931 to 75.7 in 1966, and showed a moderate increase since 1961. It may be noted that, 
in 1931, expectancy at birth was considerably lower than expectancy at one year of age, 
and that in 1966 the difference was much smaller. Male expectancy at age 20 rose by only 
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2.5 years over the 1931-66 period and not at all between 1961 and 1966. The corresponding 
gain for females was 7.6 years. Female expectancy at age 20 in 1966 was nearly six years 
above male expectancy. Male expectancy at age 40 inched up by about a year over the 
period to reach 33.0 years in 1966, while the corresponding female expectancy rose over 
five years from 33.0 years in 1931 to 38.2 years. At age 65, male expectancy rose 0.6 years 
from 13.0 in 1931 to 13.6 in 1966, while female expectancy advanced three years from 13.7 
to 16.7 in the same comparison. The 1966 gap between male and female expectancy was 
therefore 5.2 years at age 40 and 3.0 years at age 65. 


The improvement in life expectancy for children and young adults was largely due to 
greatly reduced mortality from infectious diseases. Gains in life expectancy for adult 
males have been held down by, among other factors, (1) continued high cardiovascular 
mortality, (2) continued high accident mortality, and (3) the rise in lung cancer mortality. 
Further improvements in life expectancy seem primarily to depend upon (1) additional 
reductions in infant mortality, (2) lower accident mortality rates, especially among young 
men, and (3) advances in combating diseases associated with middle and old age, such as 
cardiovascular-renal conditions, cancer and respiratory conditions. Up to now, these 
diseases have proved very difficult to control and it is therefore doubtful whether future 
improvement in life expectancy will be comparable with the advance shown in the past 
35 years. 


Table 36 shows the life expectancies for five Canadian regions for selected years over 
the period 1931-61, and the corresponding expectancies for all ten provinces for 1966. 
The steady widening of the gap between male and female expectancies, so evident at the 
national level, was common to the expectancies for all five regions. Throughout the 
1931-61 period, the Prairie Provinces showed the highest male expectancies and, in the later 
years, the highest female expectancies as well. The Quebec expectancies were consistently 
the lowest but they showed the largest gains over the period. Between 1931 and 1961, 
Quebec life expectancies at birth rose by 11.1 years for males and 15.0 years for females, as 
compared with the national advances of 8.4 years for males and 12.1 years for females. 


In 1966, for the first time, expectancies were calculated for all ten provinces. Male 
expectancies at birth ranged from 70.5 for Saskatchewan to 67.9 for Quebec, a difference of 
2.6 years; Saskatchewan also had the highest expectancies for females at 76.5 years and 
Quebec the lowest at 73.9 years. In general terms, it may be stated that 1966 expectancies 
for all four western provinces, at all the selected ages, were moderately above the national 
average, with the Saskatchewan rates being the highest in all cases. Ontario rates were 
fairly close to the Canadian average, except those for older men which were slightly below it. 
Quebec rates were still the lowest in the country, rather less than a year below the national 
average for males from birth to age 40 and somewhat more than a year below the national 
average for the corresponding range for females. For the Atlantic Provinces, expectancies 
at birth and at one year of age clustered fairly closely around the Canadian average, although 
the Newfoundland female expectancy at birth was a little lower. This statement also 
applies to expectancies at age 20, with Newfoundland males slightly above the national 
level. For older males, most Atlantic region expectancies were a little above the national 
figure and for older females they fluctuated about the average. 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 37 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
compared with the most recently available data for several other countries. It will be 
noted that among the countries listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by 
two countries—Venezuela and Japan—and that some of the provinces have lower rates 
than most other countries. The Canadian birth rate ranks highest among those listed. 
However, nine countries reported lower rates of infant mortality, notably Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Finland—13.0, 18.2, 13.7 and 13.9, respectively, as compared 
with Canada’s rate of 19.3. 
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CHAPTER VI.—HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY* 
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A number of important changes in the area of health and welfare were instituted during 


the year ended June 1971. 


Among them was the tabling in the House of Commons of the 


White Paper, Income Security for Canadians, on Nov. 30, 1970, by the Minister of National 


Health and Welfare. 


This document included proposals to replace Family Allowances with 


a Family Income Security Plan, to amend the Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income 
Supplement programs, to amend the Canada Assistance Plan, and to hold discussions with 


*Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared (September 1971) by the Research and Statis- 
tics Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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the provinces to improve provincial social assistance programs financed through the Canada 
Assistance Plan. The primary objective of these changes was to shift income security 
payments in favour of people in greatest need. 


The proposals relating to Old Age Security and the Guaranteed Income Supplement 
were enacted in December 1970. The Old Age Security Pension was raised to $80 a month, 
effective Jan. 1, 1971; the Guaranteed Income Supplement was raised from Apr. 1, 1971 
to a maximum of $55 for a single pensioner and to $95 where both spouses are pensioners. 
In June 1971, the Minister announced modifications to the proposed Family Income Security 
Plan and indicated that further changes might be expected before legislation was introduced. 


During the year, the Minister of National Health and Welfare stated at a meeting of 
federal and provincial Ministers of Health that exploratory discussions would be under- 
taken with provincial governments with a view to revising the existing cost-sharing ar- 
rangements in the field of health care. The objectives of any new approach would be to 
reduce the rate of escalation of costs of hospital and medical services, and to give the 
provinces greater flexibility in determining their priorities in health programs. 


During 1970, Quebec and Prince Edward Island joined the federal-provincial Medical 
Care Insurance Program. New Brunswick followed on Jan. 1, 1971, and the Northwest 
Territories on Apr. 1, 1971. 


Efforts were under way to implement recommendations of the 1969 task force reports 
on the Cost of Health Services in Canada. In April 1971, a National Conference on Assist- 
ance to the Physician discussed ways and means of assisting physicians to supply health 
care more effectively and efficiently. 


The Department began a National Survey of Nutrition in September 1970, aimed at 
providing information on incidence of nutritional diseases and disorders, and on levels of 
ingestion of nutrients, food additives, non-nutritive substances, and pesticide residues. 
Initial surveys were made in every province. 


A Family Planning Program was announced in September 1970, to be implemented in 
co-operation with the provinces, professional agencies, and other interested bodies. The 
Minister expressed the hope that voluntary use of family planning services would reduce 
infant mortality, child neglect, abandonment, desertion, welfare dependency, and child 
abuse. 


In January 1971, a comprehensive national program against drug abuse was announced 
in Parliament by the Minister. It will involve research on the non-medical use of drugs, 
expansion of services for analysing drugs, a national information program, and new methods 
of handling drug-created problems. Another announcement by the Minister in May 1971 
concerned extension of the Department’s Drug Quality Assurance Program, designed to 
support other measures aimed at reducing the cost of drugs to the public. The new monitor- 
ing procedures will cover analysis and inspection of manufacturing facilities, assessment of 
efficacy, and publication of results. 


A Bill to ban all advertising and promotion of cigarette products was introduced in 
Parliament on June 10, 1971. The proposed Cigarette Products Act covers the major 
recommendations of the 1969 report of the Standing Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Social Affairs. It would prohibit Canadian manufacturers from promoting the sale of 
cigarettes on television, radio and in print, or by means of premiums or coupons. 


PART I.—HEALTH 


Provincial governments in Canada have constitutional authority to carry out most 
health services and many preventive and regulatory health activities are delegated by them 
to the local health services. On its part, the Federal Government exercises jurisdiction 
over special health areas and functions of a national or international character. In addition, 
there are numerous non-governmental health agencies, organized at national, provincial 
and local levels, that are active in different health fields. 
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Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The chief federal health agency is the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
although important treatment services are administered by the Departments of Veterans 
Affairs and National Defence. Other federal agencies have been designated to carry out 
specialized health functions; for example, Statistics Canada is responsible for the gathering 
of vital and other health statistics, the Medical Research Council administers a medical 
research grant program, and the Canada Department of Agriculture has certain responsi- 
bilities for health connected with food production. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare carries out a range of preventive 
treatment and regulatory health services, supports provincial health programs and parti- 
cipates in international health measures. Its Medical Services Branch provides compre- 
hensive public health services to Indians and to all residents of the Yukon and Northwest, 
Territories. This Branch also operates quarantine, sick mariners and the civil aviation 
medicine programs and an occupational health service for federal employees. To prevent 
hazards to health, the Department’s Food and Drug Directorate establishes and maintains 
national standards for the manufacture and distribution of foods, drugs, cosmetics and 
medical devices and carries out related research. 


Another unit, the Canadian Communicable Disease Centre, serves as the national 
public health laboratory. Special programs have also been established for radiation protec- 
tion and emergency health services in which the provinces participate. 


In its supportive role, the federal health department assists the provincial public 
health services, hospital and medical care programs and provides grants for the extension 
of health training facilities through a number of cost-sharing and health grant programs. 
It supplies scientific information and technical advice on health questions and engages in 
intramural research in such areas as health manpower and the costs and delivery of health 
services. Grants for public health research and innovative services including programs 
concerning the non-medical use of drugs are made available to provincial health depart- 
ments, universities and voluntary groups. 


Subsection 1.—Public Medical Care 


The expression ‘‘medicare’”’ is commonly used in referring to the federal Medical Care 
Insurance Program. This Program, established under the Medical Care Act, has permitted 
the Federal Government, since July 1, 1968, to contribute about one half of the national 
cost of insured services to those provinces operating medical care insurance plans that 
meet certain minimum criteria. Two provinces—British Columbia and Saskatchewan— 
became participants in the federal plan at its inception. Other provinces joined as follows: 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland on Apr. 1, 1969; Alberta on July 1, 1969; 
Ontario on Oct. 1, 1969; Quebec on Nov. 1, 1970; Prince Edward Island on Dee. 1, 1970; 
New Brunswick on Jan. 1, 1971; and the Northwest Territories on Apr. 1, 1971. Specifically, 
the Federal Government contributes to any one participating province half of the per 
capita cost of all insured services furnished under the plans of all participating provinces, 
multiplied by the number of insured persons in that one province. The minimum criteria 
that must be met are as follows. 

(1) Comprehensive coverage must be provided for all medically required services rendered by 

a physician or surgeon. There can be no dollar limit or exclusion except on the ground that 
the service was not medically required. The federal program includes not only those 
services that have been traditionally covered as benefits to a greater or lesser extent by the 
health insurance industry, but also preventive and curative services that have been tradi- 
tionally covered through the public sector in each province; for example, the medical care 


of patients in mental and tuberculosis hospitals and those services of a preventive nature 
provided to individuals by physicians in public health agencies. 


(2) The plan must be universally available to all eligible residents on equal terms and conditions 
and cover at least 95 p.c. of the total eligible provincial population. This ‘‘ uniform terms 
and conditions”’ clause is intended to ensure that all residents have access to coverage and 
to prevent discrimination in premiums on account of previous health, age, non-membership 
in a group, or other considerations. If a premium system of financing is selected, sub- 
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sidization in whole or in part for low-income groups is permitted. It has been left to the 
individual province to determine whether its residents should be insured on a voluntary 
or compulsory basis. Utilization charges at the time of service are not precluded by the 
federal legislation if they do not impede, either by their amount or by the manner of their 
application, reasonable access to necessary medical care, particularly for low-income groups. 


(3) The plan must provide portability of benefit coverage when the insured resident who has 
paid his premiums, if any, is temporarily absent from the province and when moving 
residence to another participating province. 


(4) The provincial medical care insurance plan must be administered on a non-profit basis by a 
public authority that is accountable to the provincial government for its financial transactions. 
It is permissible for provinces to assign certain administrative functions to private agencies. 


The above criteria leave each province with substantial flexibility in determining 
the administrative arrangements for the operation of its medical care insurance plan and 
in choosing the way in which its plan will be financed, e.g., through premiums, sales tax, 
other provincial revenues, or by a combination of methods. 


Provincial programs that provide health-care services (apart from those already 
insured under the Medical Care Act) for welfare recipients establishing eligibility on the 
basis of financial need are supported financially by the federal program known as the Canada 
Assistance Plan. This program (p. 347) provides for federal payment of one half of the 
cost of personal health-care services, as well as welfare services. The provinces are free 
to make available a wide range of health care benefits. 


Subsection 2.—Health Resources Program 


The Health Resources Program is concerned with the manpower that is necessary to 
ensure adequate health-care services in Canada. Under the program, the Government of 
Canada makes capital grants for teaching and research establishments, consults with officials 
of provincial governments and other agencies, provides expert advice, undertakes studies 
on manpower, and supports programs that are designed to increase the effectiveness of 
health-care personnel. 


The Northern Health Serv- 
ice in the Eastern Arctic 
operates through Frobisher 
Bay General Hospital but 
basic to the service are 
the nursing stations in the 
widely scattered settlements 
which are staffed by two 
or three nurses who rely 
heavily on the skills of 
Eskimo assistants. 
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In 1966, Parliament passed the Health Resources Fund Act in anticipation of an 
increase in the demand for health manpower after the introduction of compulsory medical 
care insurance. It provided $500,000,000 to be disbursed over the period from 1966 to 1980 
for capital expenditures on medical schools, teaching hospitals, training facilities for nurses 
and other health-care personnel, and for research establishments other than residential 
buildings. The Government of Canada pays up to 50 p.c. of the cost of planning, con- 
struction, purchase, renovation and basic equipment, but excluding the costs of land and 
interest. Of the total, $400,000,000 is available to the provinces in proportion to their 
population, and $25,000,000 for projects that are jointly undertaken by the four Atlantic 
Provinces; the remaining $75,000,000 had not yet been allocated by September 1971. By 
Mar. 31, 1971, the Government had approved disbursement of $216,000,000 of which it had 
paid out $143,000,000, about two thirds for training facilities and one third for research 
establishments. 


Subsection 3.—National Health Grant Program 


The National Health Grant Program was instituted in 1948 to assist the provinces 
in extending and improving public health and hospital services. As provincial needs 
altered, changes were made in the amounts and conditions of individual grants. Table 1 
shows the utilization of the General Health Grants and Hospital Construction Grants, 
changes in their classification since inception, and the 1970-71 grants as follows: Professional 
Training, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Public Health Research, General Public 
Health, Cancer Control, Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children, and Child and 
Maternal Health. During the period 1948-71, expenditures under this program amounted 
to $922,000,000. 

Since the inception of the program, the largest single grant was made in support of 
hospital construction. This grant was terminated on Mar. 31, 1970, and lump-sum cash 
payments were made to the provinces and territories in discharge of the full entitlement of 
each province and territory to the termination date of the grant. During the life of this 
grant, funds were approved to assist with the construction of space to house more than 
130,200 beds and 16,000 bassinets, for more than 24,300 beds for nurses, 971 beds for 
interns and about 8,315,000 sq. feet of floor area for certain services used by both in-patients 
and out-patients.. The second largest grant, the General Public Health Grant, has assisted 
the provinces in extending local health services for the prevention of disease and disability, 
in controlling environmental health hazards, and in developing a great variety of health 
services. Since 1948 more than 53,700 health personnel have received assistance in taking 
training in the health disciplines. Other grants are designated for preventive and treatment 
services in specific areas, such as mental health, tuberculosis and cancer control, maternal 
and child care, and medical rehabilitation. Projects supported by the Public Health 
Research Grant relate to the prevention of disease, disability or death; epidemiology; 
community health and medical care; operational research; environmental health, including 
sanitation; and the utilization of health manpower. 

The Government has indicated its intention of terminating the General Health Grants, 
except for the Professional Training and Public Health Research Grants, by the end of 
March 1972. The amounts available to the provinces are being gradually reduced; the 
first reduction took place in 1969-70 and the second in 1970-71. The final reduction will 
be made in the 1971-72 fiscal year. 

In April 1969, a new National Health Grant was established to stimulate research 
studies, service demonstrations and training activities of national importance for the 
improvement of health services. Eligible applicants may be official or voluntary health 
agencies, universities, or other qualified agencies or individuals. In 1969-70, the amount 
allocated was $1,062,000 on the basis of five cents per capita of population; in 1970-71, 
it was increased to $2,300,000 on the basis of 10 cents per capita. For 1971-72, the amount 
available is $3,264,000 based on 15 cents per capita. Unlike its predecessor, which was a 
joint federal-provincial program, the National Health Grant provides direct financial 
support to eligible applicants. 
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i.—_Amounts Allocated and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the General Health 
Grants and Hospital Construction Grants, by Grant, for the Period Ended Mar. 31, 1970, 
and for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1971. 


May 14, 1948—Mar., 31, 1970 Year Ended Mar. 31, 1971 
Grant Amount Amount Percentage Amount Amount 
Allocated! Expended? | Expended || Allocated! | Expended?# 

$ $ $ $ 
rippled Childrent. 5.0.0... ccc ee ee eee 6,207,728 4,431,677 71 —_ — 
Professional Training..............00085 25,542,173 25,416,821 99 2,106,100 2,033, 443 
Hospital Construction®..........0.0ce00% 333,888,412 | 324,997,264 97 — a 
Venereal Disease Control®............... 5,968,336 5, 146, 209 86 _— —- 
MMA TISEMOMLG IEC). its. 5 vlgve celeste dis;s. 0001's 160,262,364 | 139,917,176 87 4,101,873 4,218,566 
Miubercilosis’ Control. .....:.0.0000.08 00% 75,210, 138 71,528, 424 95 911,527 931,526 
Public Health Research................ 37, 187,528 32,762,131 88 4,844, 030 3,588, 033 
BREMEN UNG OW 1A Fas aoa oi stereos 10» ocorvle everest 645,180 540,960 84 — a 
General Public Health.................. 234,785,656 | 188,772,085 80 7,734,975 8,480,375 
ANCE OOMLTOL. <. . o.cesekicce enn ssc scens 69,386,676 51,392,604 74 911,527 635,007 
Laboratory and Radiological Services’. . 47,404,300 14, 450,881 30 — — 
Medical Rehabilitation®................ 6,500,000 3,016,750 46 — — 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled 

PBI EEPRCEE CTO fase eRe sche oxs Soraya o/sseiarciore 27,246,353 17,966,817 66 1,367,290 971,764 
Child and Maternal Health!............ 29, 253, 503 20,046,000 69 911,527 654, 043 
‘ROTEL SS gS Sale ciel eee 1, 059,488,347 | 900,385,799 85 22,888, 849 21,512,757 


1 As set out in the Orders in Council authorizing the General Health Grants and Hospital Construction Grants 
for the years cited. Provinces may vary the amounts allocated for individual General Health Grants by transfer 
of unexpended funds from one grant to another. 2 Total expenditures for each grant for all provinces including 
Quebece’s share, which has been paid through tax rebate under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act, effective 1965-66. 3 Because of grant transfer of funds between grants, expenditures can exceed amounts 
allocated. 4 Merged with the Medical Rehabilitation Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 5 The amounts allocated 
exclude, whereas the amounts expended for 1969-70 include, re-votes for unclaimed allocations as from Apr. 1, 1953. 
6 Absorbed into the Genéral Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 7 Lapsed in 1953 following the completion of 
provincial health surveys. 8 Introduced in 1953 and absorbed into the General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 
1960. 9 Introduced in 1953 and merged with the Crippled Children Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 10 From 1960 
only; see footnotes 4 and 9, 1 Introduced in 1953. 


Subsection 4.—Hospital Insurance 


Provincial hospital insurance programs, operating in all provinces and territories 
since 1961, cover 99 p.c. of the population of Canada. Under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, the Federal Government shares with the provinces the 
cost of providing specified hospital services to patients insured by these programs. Spe- 
cifically excluded are tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria, hospitals or institutions for 
the mentally ill, and institutions providing custodial care, such as nursing homes and homes 
for the aged. The methods of administering and financing the program in each province 
and the provision of services above the stipulated minimum required by the Act are left 
to the choice of the province. 


Insured in-patient services must include accommodation, meals, necessary nursing 
service, diagnostic procedures, pharmaceuticals, the use of operating rooms, case rooms, 
anaesthetic facilities, and the use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy if available. Similar 
out-patient services may be included in provincial plans and authorized for contribution 
under the Act. All provinces include some out-patient services, and most cover a fairly 
comprehensive range. Provincial plans are administered by provincial departments of 
health in some provinces and by separate commissions in others. To finance the plans, 
the provinces use general revenue, sales taxes, patient charges, and premiums in various 
combinations.* The Government of Canada contributes, out of the consolidated revenue 
fund in respect to each province, the sum of 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in-patient 
services in Canada and 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in-patient services in the province, 


*All provinces use general revenue: Nova Scotia levies a health services tax; Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan impose premiums (legislation changes in Saskatchewan and Ontario abolished premium payments for family 
heads aged 65 or over effective Jan. 1, 1972, and in Saskatchewan abolished all authorized charges effective Aug. 1, 
1971); and Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories impose authorized charges at 
the time of service, 
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multiplied by the average number of insured persons in that province. Thus, the total 
contribution is about 50 p.c. of the sharable cost for all Canada, but the proportion is 
higher for provinces where the per capita cost is below average and lower for the other 
provinces. Contributions for insured out-patient services with respect to each province 
are paid in the same proportion as the contributions to the cost for in-patients. 


For 1970, the Federal Government made the following advance payments, totalling 
$692,432,405: Newfoundland $22,167,611, Prince Edward Island $4,411,557, Nova Scotia 
$35,278,498, New Brunswick $25,672,076, Ontario $349,671,410, Manitoba $43,807,162, 
Saskatchewan $41,281,057, Alberta $78,553,302, British Columbia $89,515,860, Yukon 
Territory $661,046, and the Northwest Territories $1,412,828.* 

Tables 2 and 3 give 1969 data for the reporting hospitals listed in hospital insurance 
agreements. The 1,255 hospitals listed had a total of 145,544 beds set up at the end of the 
year, or 6.9 beds per 1,000 population. The rate of patient-days per 1,000 population 
was 2,024 for Canada and ranged from 1,575 in Newfoundland to 2,507 in Alberta. 


2.—Number of Beds Set up in Reporting Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance Agreements, 
with Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1969 


No. of Beds No. of Beds 
Province Hospitals Province or Territory | Hospitals 
Reporting} Number | Ratel Reporting} Number | Rate! 
Newfoundland......... 47 2,940 5.7 || Saskatchewan......... 140 7,625 8.0 
Prince Edward Island. . 9 671 641 Ad bertal, eae dere oe 153 14,342 9.1 
Nova Scotia. .......... 48 5,184 6.8 || British Columbia...... 115 13, 437 6.4 
New Brunswick........ 40 4,494 led Iii CUKOM erntpOry cis 5 161 10.1 
Quebeeree renee vee 268 athe Hl yh 6.4 || Northwest Territories. 29 444 13.5 
OUtarlOnaetios states 299 50,478 6.7 ae 
Mambo paeereerisaten enter 102 7,051 T.2 Canadatceaas- oon 1,255 145,544 6.9 


1 Per 1,000 population; based on population estimates as at Dec. 31, 1969. 


3.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Reporting Hospitals Listed in Hospital 
Insurance Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, 1969 


ee Paid 
. or by the Insurance 
No. of Total Patient-Days Plan of the Reporting 
Province or Territory Hospitals Province 
Reporting |—— 
Number Rate! Number Rate? 
Newloundlandiem ce. ste ant Gretna: 47 809 , 363 1,575 766,321 1,494 
Prince award slanGurcc wee ste deeohiterniet 9 193, 083 1,755 185, 932 1,706 
INOVa SCO blames Weta.) 5 velians evrnocona ce temas 48 1,455, 438 1,908 1,290,525 1,732 
ING WHE runs Wicks). a0 lies sate oe te eae 40 1,300,334 2,081 1,196,889 1,937 
SL BYEY Ye. 0: pres 3 SRA ERRarS CREO GE CCID CET RRS ROE 261 11,196,040 1,871 10,686,577 1,790 
ONG ALIO Raters Mein cee ciarele see ule shaogo eae 299 15,353,685 2,060 14,096, 353 1,901 
Manitobar cane ten. oct nee atte eres 101 2,015,596 2,059 1, 838, 032 1,893 
Saskatchewant.s.uccminn at ocemsme oticatotarenels 140 2,089,969 2,179 2,009,188 2,104 
YN OS chert tens Arte OO REG COO oe. S 153 3,912,923 2,507 3,677,527 2,370 
BritishiColumbiasaentee terme ase eaten ten 115 4,214,807 2,039 3, 820,277 1,860 
ViukonUibernit on vice useeeri a tense 3 26, 202 1,747 19,632 1,309 
Northwest Territories 28 60, 896 1,903 88, 212 1,233 
Canad aceasta tne 1,244 42,628,336 2,024 39, 625, 465 1,892 


1 Per 1,000 population; based on population estimates as at June 1, 1969. 


provincial plans. 


Table 4 shows the expenditures of reporting budget review hospitals. 


2 Per 1,000 persons insured under 


They exclude 


capital costs but include expenditures for services not covered by hospital insurance plans. 


*On Jan.1, 1965, contributions to Quebec under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act were dis- 
continued and replaced by arrangements under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 
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The expenditures increased in 1969 by almost 14 p.c. over the preceding year to 
$1,961,024,000, of which salaries accounted for over two thirds. 


Provincial per capita expenditures shown in the table are influenced by the per- 
centage of services provided by budget review hospitals (over 90 p.c. nationally but varying 
provincially) as well as by differences in hospital utilization, particularly in the amount of 
care provided for chronic patients. 


4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1969 


. Medical 
Salaries 
. . and 7 2 Other : 
Province or Territory Aaa Surgical Drugs Food Bispenseas Total 
8 Supplies 
AMOUNTS OF EXPENDITURES 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
RS OUNCI ANC Mae on cscs ciae vel cs bot 23,031 1,320 1,670 2,713 10,142 38, 876 
Prince Edward Island............... 4,378 220 263 363 1,594 6,818 
2 ORAL SIRCLR ES A Se eee 41,079 2,020 2,044 2,754 17,639 65, 536 
BRIBES TUNIS WACK eras). are, nccroe da cee ee 35,267 1,927 1,679 2,299 11,380 52,552 
IG taOe 222 SIS Aas Ge eee 424,210 17,414 19,178 21,195 86,495 568, 492 
MIRE RIIOM Ene Eoin clone cic Sos sale woie's 511,798 21,387 21,926 27,347 157,146 739,604 
MTamito ba <npcae’. nC. nie 55,689 2,738 3,085 3,335 16,770 81,617 
Saskatchewan....... 55,633 2,668 2,920 3,288 18,448 82,952 
Alberta......... ob ASH SD ODOGADOE ONES 102,790 4,030 4,590 7,573 33,122 152,105 
British Columbia 123,949 5,860 5,466 6,115 29 , 283 170,673 
Yukon Territory 138 7 15 19 56 235 
Northwest Territories............... 927 35 37 121 444 1,564 
AMAA Le ence oc ce Malet a's 1,378,889 59, 626 62,873 77,117 382,519 1,961,024 
EXPENDITURES PER Patient-Day? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PEM FOUN GIA Ginn svci. Vere sips noe oe-ee ee 28.83 1.65 2.09 3.40 12.69 48.66 
22.68 1.14 1.36 1,88 8.25 Bipot! 
31.59 1.55 1.57 2.12 13.56 50.39 
28.98 1.58 1.38 1.89 9.35 43.18 
PHC WOCe eA ek ee Vs se caress 43.23 ace 1.95 2.16 8.81 57.92 
“ODERCIO. s 3G en Bets aon See 36.33 1,52 1.56 1.94 11.15 52.50 
REALONE Mes Pe eb gekice Soe 30.11 1.48 1.67 1.80 9.07 44.13 
BABKAUCHO WANN 20-2. s.litelsis «cls. sisiaie'e oc 28.29 1.36 1.49 1.67 9.39 42.20 
that ee elle ae 27.93 1.10 1.25 2.06 9.00 41.34 
British Columbia: <.....cccesseesees 33.138 W57 1.46 1.63 7.83 45.62 
BA OUUEOLTALOLY es. ie) tere. cseye-a/0ydse (o's 51.69 2.62 5.61 7.12 20.97 88.01 
Northwest Territories.............. 27.37 1.03 1.09 3.57 13.10 46.16 
CARAG Airy 5 8h e hassle 35.64 1.54 1.63 1.99 9.89 50.69 
EXPENDITURES PER Capira> 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland SEMAN olclNa isla eolntel feelels 44,81 2.57 3.25 5.28 19.73 75.64 
Prince Edward Island............... 39.80 2.00 2.39 3.30 14.49 61.98 
“ERECT ST BS a 53.84 2.65 2.67 3.61 sea 85.89 
Rte wALS MS WACK. fo ig cic ovals ciece's «010s 56. 43 3.08 2.68 3.68 18.21 84.09 
“A 1GLOGISS esi Aa 70.89 2.91 Seok 3.54 14.45 94.99 
LD GRIOTO «2.5 ee ee 68.68 2.87 2.94 3.67 21.09 99.25 
BREE ODO otis hee nc ba case baw ve @ 56.88 2.80 3.15 3.41 ite 83.37 
BAMA CHO WANN << sails haiec dices siete. 58.01 2.78 3.05 3.42 19,24 86.49 
Alberta MA a oeielsin cine soeice Dene tw’ 65.85 2.58 2.94 4.85 21,22 97.44 
British Columbia............:ss0cs+. 59.96 2.84 2.64 2.96 14.17 82.57 
Peron Territory... <2... scons cesebs 9.20 0.47 1.00 ys Sale 15.67 
Northwest Territories............... 28.97 1.09 1.16 3.78 13.88 48.88 
CITE! Bho uscd ae eee a 65.47 2.83 2.99 3.66 18.16 93.11 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 294. 
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4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1969—concluded 


Salaries tte Othe 
Province or Territory pees Surgical Drugs Food? eypouee Total 
& Supplies 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

NewitounGland: | saciec micoein ccs wie sere 59.2 3.4 4.3 7.0 26.1 100.0 
Prince Edward Island............... 64,2 3.2 3.9 5.3 23.4 100.0 
INGWAES COLA terriers tea sthinrars siete) tars 62.7 3.1 3.1 4.2 26.9 100.0 
IN GW nuns WiCkenc.ccmen och adacns coe 67.1 3.7 ae 4.4 21.6 100.0 
QUEBEC Wenn Babee Aenean. 74.6 3.1 3.4 3.7 15.2 100.0 
ORUATIO MR Ros eels ons cay orule siete seis 69.2 2,0 3.0 3.7 21.2 100.0 
Manitobasen ste cmecmien cot enimoanls 68.2 3.4 3.8 4.1 20.5 100.0 
SaskavcheweaMs vies mec csereedeeeste cc 67.1 3.2 3.5 4.0 22.2 100.0 
PAN errh eh Rept E gO en, Mae certo 67.6 2.6 3.0 5.0 21.8 100.0 
Bxlbisla Columbiana anereleres 72.6 3.4 3.2 3.6 17.2 100.0 
MiaKOnNerritoly, wea tedte coer ee 58.7 3.0 6.4 8.1 23.8 100.0 
Northwest Territories............... 59.3 2.2 2.4 (ots 28.4 100.0 

Canadas tein ssc cols 70.3 3.1 3.2 3.9 19.5 100.0 


1 Includes payments to medical staff, interns, residents and students, previously classified as ‘‘other expense’. 
2 Includes purchased food service. 3 Includes other supplies, electricity, maintenance services, repairs, in- 
terest, depreciation, rent, etc. 4 Excludes newborn. 5 Based on population estimates as at June 1, 1969. 


Subsection 5.—Food and Drug Control 


The provisions of the Food and Drugs Act, administered by the Food and Drug 
Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, apply to the manufacture, 
advertising, packaging and distribution of drugs, cosmetics and medical devices, and to 
the manufacture, packaging and distribution of foods, anywhere in Canada. Powers are 
given under this legislation to maintain the safety, purity and quality of food and drug 
products and to prevent misrepresentation in labelling and advertising. The Act specif- 
ically prohibits the advertising of any food, drug, cosmetic or medical device as a preventive 
or cure for a number of serious diseases. This feature of the Act is thought to be unique 
to Canada and it has proven valuable in the prevention of fraud. 


Standards of safety and purity are developed through laboratory research and main- 
tained by means of a regular and widespread inspection. The inspection of food-manu- 
facturing establishments plays a major role in the production of clean, wholesome foods 
containing ingredients that meet recognized standards. The Food and Drug Regulations 
list chemical additives that may be used in foods, the amounts that may be added to each 
food, and the underlying reason. Information on new additives must be submitted for 
careful review before they are included in the permitted list. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon studies to ensure that the levels of pesticide residues in foods do not constitute 
a health hazard. The effect of new packaging and processing techniques on the bacteria 
associated with food spoilage is also of special concern. 


The Food and Drug Directorate regulates both the manufacture and distribution of 
drugs in Canada. The conditions under which drugs are to be manufactured are described 
in the Manufacturing Facilities and Control Regulations. They relate to facilities, em=- 
ployment of qualified personnel, quality control procedures, maintenance of records, 
and a suitable system to enable a complete and rapid recall of any batch of drugs from the 
market. Pharmaceutical plants are regularly visited by inspectors to ensure that the 
drugs produced are of a suitable quality to be sold in Canada. Control over the distri- 
bution of drugs is based on the relative safety of a drug and its potential for abuse. Accord- 
ingly, there are different levels of control. Since 1966, every manufacturer and distributor 
of drugs in Canada has been required to submit to the Directorate information on all the 
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products he is marketing in Canada. From this and other information, decisions are made 
regarding the types of control procedure that will be implemented. 


A limited number of drugs in specified dosage ranges may be sold through any outlet 
under the Patent and Proprietary Medicines Act. Registration under this Act allows a 
manufacturer to sell secret formula preparations and make limited claims for the product. 
Narcotics and controlled drugs are closely regulated and detailed records kept of all trans- 
actions involved in the legitimate use of these products. The illicit market in narcotics 
and similar products is the responsibility of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
other law-enforcement agencies. Close co-operation is maintained between these agencies 
and the Food and Drug Directorate. 


When new drugs with unknown properties are to be placed on the market, detailed 
information is demanded of the manufacturer. This information includes data on adverse 
side effects, the manufacturing process to be used, the results of the drug in clinical tests, 
and the formulation of the dosage forms. The data are carefully reviewed by the Direc- 
torate to ensure that the drug is safe and that it is effective for the purpose claimed. Even 
after the drug is marketed, the Directorate maintains a close watch over the side effects 
encountered in practice. If it proves to be relatively safe and effective it is no longer 
classed as a new drug, but if it appears that it might be unsafe the manufacturer would be 
asked to remove it from the market. The Directorate conducts an adverse-drug-reaction 
reporting program across Canada to recognize and investigate reactions to drugs. The 
co-operation of the medical, dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical professions is also 
solicited in advising the Directorate of such reactions in private practice. 


Subsection 6.—Medical Services 


Through its Medical Services Branch, the Department of National Health and Welfare 
provides or arranges for several types of medical service for persons whose care by custom 
or legislation is a federal responsibility. 


Indian Health Services.—Indians, as residents of a province, are entitled to the 
benefits of medical care and hospital insurance. These insured benefits are supplemented 
by the Medical Services Branch, which assists Indian bands in arranging for transportation, 
and in obtaining drugs and prostheses. A comprehensive public health program provides 
dental care for children, immunization, school health services, health education, prenatal 
and postnatal clinics, and well-baby clinics. Direct financial assistance is also given to or- 
ganizations in support of Indian programs directed toward improving the quality of life by 
means of adult education, family planning, prevention of venereal disease, and the sup- 
pression of alcoholism and drug abuse. Since Indians comprise only 1 p.c. of the Canadian 
population and are distributed widely across the country, specially designed health facilities 
have been constructed in almost 200 communities where such facilities are otherwise lacking; 
about 60 are nursing stations, 91 are health centres and 46 are out-patient clinics. 


Indians now generally use the same hospital facilities as non-Indians and most of the 
few Indian hospitals left are either in the process of being phased out or converted to 
community hospitals admitting any patients who need care. There are now only 10 
Indian hospitals in the provinces. An increasing number of native people are being trained 
and employed in public health and medical care services, with a view to advancing under- 
standing of and increasing health activities in local communities. 


Northern Health Services.—The Yukon and Northwest Territories now have tax- 
supported hospital insurance programs and the latter also has a medical care insurance 
program which the Yukon will have in the near future; most employed persons in the Yukon 
are now insured under private plans to which both employer and employee contribute. 
Thus, the northern health services of the Department of National Health and Welfare are 
mainly related to public health programs. In addition, special arrangements are made 
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to facilitate inter-station communication and the transportation of patients from isolated 
communities to medical centres. Several university groups have interests in delineated 
zones for the provision of medical personnel and students in rotation and these interests 
are supported by government contracts and medical care insurance. Departmental 
facilities include four hospitals, six clinics, 34 nursing stations and 17 health stations. 


Quarantine and Regulatory Service.—Under the Quarantine Act, all vessels, 
aircraft and other conveyances and their crews and passengers arriving in Canada from 
foreign countries are inspected by Quarantine Officers of the Medical Services Branch to 
detect and correct conditions that could lead to the entry into Canada of such diseases as 
smallpox, cholera, plague, yellow fever, typhus and relapsing fever. Fully organized 
quarantine stations are located at all major seaports and airports. The Branch is also 
responsible for enforcing hygienic standards on federal property including ports and ter- 
minals, on interprovincial means of transport, and on Canadian ships and aircraft. 


Immigration Medical Services.—Under the Department of National Health and 
Welfare Act and the Immigration Act, the Medical Services Branch determines in Canada 
and other countries the health status of all applicants for immigration to Canada and some 
non-immigrants and provides treatment for certain classes of persons after arrival in 
Canada, including immigrants who become ill en route to their destination or while seeking 
employment. 


Public Service Health.—The Medical Services Branch is responsible for a compre= 
hensive occupational health program for federal employees throughout the country and 
abroad. ‘This service includes health counselling, surveillance of the occupational and 
working environment, pre-employment, periodic and special examinations, first aid and 
emergency treatment, and a wide range of advisory services and special health programs. 


Civil Aviation Medicine.—The Department provides an advisory service to the 
Ministry of Transport concerning the health and safety of all persons involved in Canadian 
civil aviation. Regional and headquarters aviation medical officers review all medical 
examinations, participate in aviation safety programs and assist in air accident investiga- 
tions. Close liaison is maintained with foreign aviation medical authorities, as standards 
are usually based upon international agreements. The remarkable expansion of Canadian 
aviation activity during the past decade has almost doubled the medical assessment work 
and resulted in a greatly increased demand for aeromedical and flight safety training. 
Closer interdepartmental co-operation and increased utilization of all Canadian aviation 
medicine resources has been mandatory and presents a continuing challenge. 


Subsection 7.—Health Science Research 


Federal Government expenditures for health science research in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1971 were estimated at $55,600,000, compared with $58,500,000 in 1969-70 and $44,700,000 
in 1967-68. The 1970-71 outlay was almost all accounted for by the Medical Research 
Council which spent $34,000,000, and the Department of National Health and Welfare 
which spent $20,800,000. It should be noted that certain research expenditures for envi- 
ronmental health and radiation protection, previously reported by that Department, were 
considered as expenditures of the Department of the Environment in 1970-71, and were not 
classified under “health’’. 


Federal grants supporting health science research in universities and hospitals have 
been channelled mainly through the Medical Research Council (see below), although 
significant outlays are made by other agencies in special fields such as public health, health- 
care systems, and defence. ‘The Medical Research Council spent $34,000,000 in 1970-71, 
of which $15,572,000 was allocated for annual grants-in-aid, $7,478,000 for three-year term 
research projects, $1,466,000 for equipment grants, $7,901,000 for research scholarships 
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and fellowships, and $1,545,000 for other research promotion. These amounts are in 
support of dental and pharmaceutical research as well as medical research. 


In 1970-71, the Department of National Health and Welfare accounted for a large part 
of Federal Government intramural expenditures on research and development studies and 
related scientific activities in health fields; expenditure amounted to $5,800,000 and the 
major outlays were in the fields of pharmacology, pharmaceutical chemistry, nutrition, 
microbiology, pesticides, food additives, clinical laboratory procedures, health services, 
prosthetics, epidemiology, and physical fitness. In the same year, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs supported a variety of clinical studies in chronic disease problems including 
psychiatric research, to the total of $238,000, and studies in radiation biology and other 
life sciences important to health were conducted by the National Research Council. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare in 1970-71 distributed $3,600,000 
under the Public Health Research Grant for applied and developmental research projects 
conducted by universities, hospitals, health departments, and other non-profit health 
organizations, and distributed $1,950,000 under the National Health Grant. In addition, 
$132,000 was given for physiological research under the Fitness and Amateur Sport Grant, 
$63,000 for smoking and health research, $174,000 for food and drug research, and $300,000 
for research into the non-medical use of drugs. The expansion of research facilities con- 
tinues to be one of the key objectives of the Health Resources Program of the Department. 
It is estimated that $9,100,000, about 40 p.c. of the Health Resources Fund expenditures 
in 1970-71, were used to build research facilities as an integral part of the program to expand 
the training of health personnel at medical and dental schools and affiliated centres. 


Voluntary agencies supporting medical research related to their special interests 
include the National Cancer Institute, the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society, 
the Canadian Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, the Canadian Association for the Mentally 
Retarded, the Canadian Mental Health Association, the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
of Canada, and the Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada. Research is also funded by 
provincial governments through various councils and foundations as well as through direct, 
research grants. The Interdepartmental Committee on Medical Research, to which the 
voluntary agencies are invited, provides a forum for the sharing of information and support 
of medical research. 


The Medical Research Council.*—The Medical Research Council (MRC) is the 
main channel through which the Federal Government provides financial support for research 
in the health sciences initiated and carried out in Canadian schools of medicine, pharmacy 
and dentistry. It existed in various administrative forms within the framework of the 
National Research Council since 1938 but in 1969, with the passage of the Government 
Organization Act, it became a departmental Crown corporation in its own right. It reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of National Health and Welfare but is completely 
separate from that Department. The Council itself is comprised of a full-time president 
appointed by the Governor in Council, a vice-president and 20 members, drawn chiefly 
from the universities, who serve without remuneration for terms of up to three years. The 
program is administered by a small full-time secretariat of scientific and administrative 
personnel. 


Under the terms of its legislation, the MRC has authority ‘‘to promote, assist and under- 
take research in the health sciences, with the exception of public health research”. The 
latter, by statute, is the responsibility of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Its program is divided into three main sectors—the Grants Program, Personnel Support 
Programs, and Research Development. 


The Grants Program is by far the largest component of the MRC operation. Appli- 
cations from investigators on the staff of Canadian universities and affiliated institutions 
are considered three times a year. The basis for this consideration is peer assessment; each 


* Prepared by the Medical Research Council, Ottawa. 
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application is reviewed by external referees expert in the field involved and then considered 
by one of 16 grants committees, each comprised of eight to 10 senior investigators drawn 
from universities, government and industry. The recommendations of these committees 
are then forwarded to Council and awards are approved to the extent that funds permit. 
Most are made on an annual basis but, where a research program of high merit has reached 
a stable level of expenditure, support in a specified annual amount may be provided for 
terms of three to five years. The grants are designed to provide for the normal operating 
costs of approved programs and for items of special research equipment; they may not be 
used for the remuneration of the investigator to whom the award is made. 


The Personnel Support Programs provide opportunities for research training of 
graduates of high calibre at the postdoctoral level through Fellowship and Centennial 
Fellowship programs and, more recently, for training at the pre-doctoral level through a 
program of Studentships. These awards are all prize awards and the number of successful 
candidates is therefore limited. Many other research trainees, however, receive support 
through operating grants to the investigators who supervise their training. The MRC 
Associateship program provides continuing salary support for a limited number of highly 
qualified independent researchers working in universities and devoting at least 75 p.c. of 
their time to research and graduate teaching. The MRC Scholarship provides young 
investigators who have completed their formal research training with an opportunity to 
demonstrate in a university setting their potential for independent research without the 
necessity of, at the same time, carrying a heavy undergraduate teaching load; these awards 
are tenable for up to five years. Provision is also made for the exchange of information 
among Canadian scientists through the Visiting Professorship Program, and among Cana- 
dian scientists and their foreign colleagues by means of the Visiting Scientist Program under 
which Canadian investigators may spend up to one research year abroad or foreign scientists 
may spend periods of three to 12 months working in Canadian laboratories. 


A significant portion of the MRC’s developmental funds is used to assist in the correc- 
tion of disparity, both regional and disciplinary, in Canada’s research effort; universities 
attempting to build up programs in underdeveloped fields are encouraged to apply for De- 
velopment Grants which are designed to assist the Deans of health science faculties in the 
recruitment of new staff by giving assurance of research funds and equipment and, if 
necessary, of salary support for periods of up to three years. A special Group program has 
been developed to provide research support to groups of two or more accomplished inves- 
tigators who wish to engage in collaborative work in what appear to be especially productive 
areas. Investigators comprising MRC Groups are expected to devote virtually all their 
efforts to their common research objectives, and receive from the MRC what is essentially 
full support of their research program. There are now four MRC Groups—the Group in 
Neurosciences at the University of Montreal, the Group in Transplant Research at the 
University of Alberta, the Group in Developmental Neurobiology at McMaster University 
and the Group in Drug Toxicology at the University of Montreal. Under the heading 
of Research Development, the MRC also provides financial support for scientific symposia 
and workshops held in Canada, and assists in defraying the operating costs of the Canadian 
Council on Animal Care. 


The MRC has taken the initiative in sponsoring clinical trials carried out on a national 
collaborative basis; the first is the Therapeutic Trial of Human Growth Hormone in the 
treatment of certain types of dwarfism and the second is a study of the efficacy of anti- 
lymphocyte serum in preventing rejection of renal transplants. 


In addition to its responsibilities in the direct support of extramural research, the 
MRC is involved in the integration of health science research with other aspects of the 
Federal Government’s activities in the health field and in the support of university-based 
research. Close liaison is also maintained with provincial and voluntary agencies in the 
health field through consultation at the working level and discussion at more formal meetings 
arranged at intervals. 
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The MRC welcomes consultations with the universities and with industry in matters 
relating to the support and development of health science research and, when desirable, 
is prepared to set up study groups for consideration of specific or general problems in this 
broad area. 


Subsection 8.—International Health 


Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World Health Organization (WHO) 
and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations whose programs have a substantial 
health component or orientation. Canada’s term of office on the WHO Executive Board 
was terminated at the 24th World Health Assembly held in 1970. 


Capital and technical assistance are provided to developing countries through the 
Colombo Plan and other bilateral aid programs. Health training is provided for a number 
of persons coming to Canada each year under the various technical co-operation schemes 
(see pp. 199-203); during 1970, there were 296 trainees in Canada studying in a wide range 
of health disciplines under the Canadian International Development Agency program but 
with greatest concentration in undergraduate medicine and in public health. The number 
of arrivals for such training has progressively diminished since 1966. 


Canadian experts in health legislation, health administration, nursing and related 
areas undertook specific assignments abroad during the year and teachers and specialists 
in a number of clinical fields were provided in response to requests from developing countries. 
Capital assistance, primarily through the provision of Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for 
cancer treatment centres in the Colombo Plan area, was continued. As a result of their 
visit to Viet-Nam in 1967, the Advisory Team on the Viet-Nam Medical Program recom- 
mendations regarding tuberculosis, rehabilitation, immunization, hospital equipment and 
other programs have been implemented, and the tuberculosis program was again reviewed 
during a visit by an expert in 1970. Projects for training in public health are under develop- 
ment in Viet-Nam and in Cameroon. 


To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Health Regulations, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for ships 
and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and medical care for 
persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 288). 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of regulations governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States. Other responsibilities include the custody and distribution 
of biological, vitamin and hormone standards for the WHO and certain duties in connection 
with the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 1961, as well as Canada’s representation 
on the Narcotic Commission of the United Nations. 


Subsection 9.—Consultative and Technical Services 


The Department of National Health and Welfare extends consultative and technical 
services to the provinces over a broad range of health activities. The consultant divisions 
of the Health Services Branch are concerned with: epidemiology including disease surveil- 
lance; communicable disease control as exemplified by the Canadian Communicable Disease 
Centre that serves as the national reference laboratory for diagnosis of bacterial and viral 
diseases; child and adult health including mental health, dental health and nutrition; and 
rehabilitation, emergency health and environmental health problems described elsewhere. 
The Department also provides technical advisory services to the provinces through its 
Health Insurance and Resources Branch, Research and Statistics Directorate and Health 
Information Division. 
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The Computer Department for Health Sciences, Faculty of Medicine, University of Manitoba, 
has a staff of about 20 analyst, programming and operations technicians who use twin com- 
puters to assist the many medical research workers of the Manitoba Health Sciences Centre. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial governments are primarily responsible for health measures to prevent 
disease and improve the health standards of the community. These comprise preventive 
health services, hospital services, treatment services for mental illness, tuberculosis and 
other diseases, and rehabilitation and care of the chronically ill and disabled. They are 
usually administered by the provincial health department or other official agency in co- 
operation with the hospitals and voluntary health organizations, the health professions 
and the teaching and research institutions. 


Although the pattern of services is similar, provincial health organization, financing 
and administration vary to some degree. Most health functions are exercised by the 
provincial health departments but in some provinces, certain programs such as hospital 
insurance, medical care insurance, tuberculosis control, cancer control and alcoholism pro- 
grams are administered by separate public agencies directly accountable to the minister 
of health. Voluntary organizations also provide specialized health services, often with 
some support from tax funds in the form of payment for services or support grants. 


The provincial health departments carry out over-all planning and direction of public 
health programs, administer certain specialized health programs, and assist through 
technical and financial aid the regional or local health units and city health departments 
that have been delegated responsibility for the basic public health services. The health 
district or unit may be administered directly by the provincial health department, by a 
local health board accountable to it (or jointly with it), while city health departments 
are administered by municipal or metropolitan boards of health. Several provincial 
health departments also directly administer health services to northern unorganized 
territories. The nucleus staff of a local health unit or department usually is composed of 
a full-time medical officer of health, a number of public health nurses and a public health 
inspector. 
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Local official programs to safeguard community health are concerned with environ- 
mental sanitation to ensure safe water, milk and other foods; prevention and control of 
infectious diseases through use of vaccines and prophylactics; improvement of maternal 
and child health and dental health; registration of vital statistics; and health education 
and counselling. In addition, the larger city health departments have developed specialized 
services in such areas as mental health, home care, and rehabilitation of the chronically ill 
and the handicapped. Some local health services and departments in most provinces have 
started health screening for chronic conditions and family planning clinics. The city health 
departments participate to some degree with the provincial authorities in accident preven- 
tion and in measures to control air, water and soil pollution. 


Provincial health departments support the local health services by grants-in-aid and 
consultant and research services. Most mental and tuberculosis hospitals and clinies are 
provincially operated, as are the treatment services for venereal diseases, cancer, alcoholism 
and other specific diseases, and the public health laboratories that aid both the health 
agencies and practising physicians in diagnostic and control procedures. The provincial 
agencies are primarily responsible for the collection and analysis of vital statistics and the 
study of the epidemiological and related social and economic conditions that affect health. 
They also give leadership in such fields as occupational health, nutrition, health education 
and pollution problems in collaboration with national health agencies. In order to main- 
tain and improve health services, the provincial health departments recruit and train 
professional and technical personnel for the health fields and support public health research. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Services 


Environmental Health.—Environment is the sum of all social, biological, physical 
and chemical factors that make up man’s surroundings, and deterioration and modification 
of the quality of that environment has emphasized the need for assessing the health implica- 
tions and for developing and stimulating the use of methods to control or eliminate harmful 
factors. 


New laboratory facilities in the Renal Division of the Clinical Investigation Unit of Winnipeg 
General Hospital, used in the investigation of patients with high blood pressure. The Unit 
has 16 laboratory areas involved in research and patient care. 
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As technological advances continue, there is an ever-increasing injection of man-made 
products into the air, water and soil environment, usually as waste or byproducts and often 
at low concentrations, and many of these pollutants are known to affect health. The 
relationship between deleterious pollutants and their effects on health depends on such 
factors as their concentration and the duration of exposure. Of particular importance are 
the possibility of some or total recovery between periods of exposure, the variability in 
susceptibility to disease from individual to individual, and effects associated with simul- 
taneous or superimposed exposure to two or more pollutants. The considerable evidence 
of potential long-term serious consequences of environmental pollution on health justifies 
the present concern and the need for increased activity. 


Programs to protect workers in their occupational environments have been carried 
on by occupational health officials for a number of years but it is only recently that health 
officials have been directing their attention to health hazards in the general environment. 
For example, although there is a long history of activities concerned with the health effects 
of noise in the industrial and agricultural environment, attention is now being focused also 
on the health effects of community noise. 


The various agencies in Canada concerned about environmental health are in process 
of developing and implementing programs to assess and determine the health effects and 
to assess and control air and water pollution, radiation, industrial toxicants, and other 
factors of the general, occupational and home environments known to be, or suspected of 
being, deleterious to human health. The complexity of their task requires the work of 
specialists in a variety of disciplines falling within the broad spectrum of physical, life and 
engineering sciences and the co-operative efforts of governments and other agencies. Indi- 
vidual tasks include field surveys and interpretation of air and water pollution, research 
into health effects and their causes from all kinds of toxicants, development of guides and 
standards for pollutants such as chemicals and other hazards in both the working and 
general environment, and the specifying of health and safety standards for radiation- 
emitting devices. 


The Federal Government discharges its responsibilities in environmental health 
through the Environmental Health Directorate of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare by providing regulatory authorities with the most authoritative assessments of 
the effect of environmental factors on human health and carrying out its statutory activities 
in the related fields of radiation protection and occupational hygiene. 


Seven of the 10 provinces have agencies in their Health Departments to deal with 
occupational and environmental health problems. As with the Federal Government, there 
is close liaison between the health officials and officials responsible for assessment and 
control of the environment. Co-ordination of the many activities within provinces and 
between the provinces and the Federal Government is usually provided by advisory boards 
and committees. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational 
diseases and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial 
health departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industrial 
management. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consultant and 
education services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop Acts, 
Mines Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting standards for health safety and 
accident prevention on the job. Most provinces maintain environmental health lab- 
oratories that study industrial health problems such as the effects of noise and air con- 
ditions on workers. 
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Communicable Disease Control.—The larger provincial health departments have 
separate divisions of communicable disease control headed by full-time epidemiologists 
whereas in the smaller provinces this function is combined with one or more community 
health services. Local health authorities organize public immunization clinics against 
diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, whooping cough, smallpox and measles. They also 
engage in case-finding and diagnostic services in co-operation with public health labora- 
tories and private physicians. Special services for tuberculosis and venereal diseases are 
noted on p. 305. 


Health Education.—Most provincial health departments have a division or unit of 
health education directed by a full-time professional ‘‘health educator’ to promote public 
knowledge of health needs and measures. This division or unit provides education mate- 
rials to other divisions of the health department, to local health authorities, to voluntary 
associations, and to individuals. Many educational activities are directed to accident 
prevention and to reducing habits harmful to health, such as cigarette smoking and the 
excessive use of alcohol and drugs. All health workers carry out health education as part 
of their normal activities. 


Public Health Laboratories.—All provinces maintain a central public health 
laboratory and most have branch laboratories to assist local health agencies and the medical 
profession in the protection of community health and the control of infectious diseases. 
Public health bacteriology (testing of milk, water and food), diagnostic bacteriology and 
pathology are the principal functions of the laboratory service, with medical testing for 
physicians and hospitals steadily increasing in volume. 


Maternal and Child Health.—Public health nurses employed by the local health 
services carry out preventive health services to mothers and children through clinics, home 
and hospital visits and school health services. All provincial health departments have 
established maternal and child health consultant services that co-operate with the public 
health nursing services. The maternal and child health services also undertake studies in 
maternal and child care, including hospital care, and assist in the training of nursing per- 
sonnel. 


Nutrition.—Provincial health departments and some city health departments 
employ consultants in nutrition to extend technical guidance and education to health and 
welfare agencies, nursing homes and other care institutions and hospitals. They provide 
diet counselling to selected patient groups, such as diabetics, and conduct nutritional surveys 
and other research. 


Dental Health.—Provincial dental public health programs have been largely pre- 
ventive but increasing emphasis is now being given to dental care. Dental clinics con- 
ducted by local health services are usually restricted to pre-school and younger school- 
age groups. A number of provinces send dental teams to remote areas and subsidize 
resident dentists to practise in areas lacking such services; the four western provinces 
have dental care schemes of varying coverage for welfare recipients. Other dental health 
programs are directed to the training of dentists and dental hygienists, the conduct of 
dental surveys and the extension of water fluoridation. 


Subsection 2.—Mental Health Services 


Mental health services in Canada are organized as part of provincial health services. 
Each province employs a director of mental health services, usually a psychiatrist, and 
one or more consultants in psychiatric nursing, clinical psychology, social work, occupa- 
tional therapy or special education and also one or more psychiatrists specializing in 
paediatrics, geriatrics, mental retardation, alcoholism and drug addiction, or other related 
fields. As public health officers, the mental health directors are responsible for the de- 
velopment of programs aimed at prevention of mental disease and for the general promo- 
tion of mental health, on their own and in co-operation with welfare, education, manpower, 
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labour, and justice departments. As psychiatrists, they are responsible for development 
and supervision of the various health facilities for the treatment of people who suffer from 
mental or emotional disorders including disorders of character and behaviour, the mentally 
retarded, people with damage to the nervous system, alcoholics and drug addicts. 


Mental health services differ in detail and stage of development from province to 
province; all are being extended and improved to take advantage of the best methods of 
treatment and prevention. The traditional pattern of long-term care of the mentally ill 
and retarded in large isolated mental hospitals and in hospitals for mental defectives is 
giving way to new patterns of care designed to cure the afflicted or, failing that, to provide 
living and working environments for them in which they may lead reasonably normal lives. 


The mental hospitals now place less emphasis on custodial care and more on intensive 
psychiatric treatment. They admit voluntary patients who receive much the same care 
and treatment as they would receive as patients in a general hospital. Many of those 
who would not profit from intensive psychiatric treatment—the severely retarded and 
people with severe mental deterioration—are supported under welfare auspices in sheltered 
workshops, nursing homes or foster homes and continue to receive medical care. In 
addition to the mental hospitals, some special “‘psychiatric’’ hospitals provide intensive 
psychiatric care over short periods, and psychiatric units and out-patient psychiatric 
departments are being established in large general hospitals. Local authorities or pro- 
vincial health departments operate mental health clinics in most large cities and travelling 
clinics visit suburban and rural areas. Psychiatric hospitals and mental health clinics are 
establishing more day-care and night-care facilities through which some patients receive 
part-time hospital care and therapy during the day and go home at night and others go to 
work during the day and return to hospital in the evening for treatment. 


Extending mental health services into the community aims at preventing severe mental 
and emotional breakdowns and at reducing the number of people requiring treatment in 
institutions. Under the terms of the federal-provincial medical care legislation, in effect 
in all provinces and the Northwest Territories in 1971, the services of private psychiatrists 
should become more widely available. Through early diagnosis and treatment in a mental 
health clinic or out-patient department of the hospital in the patient’s neighbourhood, he 
may continue to live at home and pursue his normal occupation while receiving treatment. 


Special centres have been established for the study and treatment of alcoholism and 
drug addiction, criminal psychopathy, psychiatric disorders in children, brain injuries 
and other neurological disorders. Studies recently instigated by the Federal Government 
in these and related areas include a survey of residential and in-patient services for emo- 
tionally disturbed children and the appointment of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Non-medical Use of Drugs. The interim report of its findings and recommendations was 
tabled in the House of Commons on June 19, 1970. In addition, the provinces are amending 
the pertinent legislation in order to guarantee the rights of the mentally ill, the emotionally 
disturbed and the intellectually retarded. 


The continuing efforts by provincial health departments to provide more and better 
mental health services reflect growing enlightenment about mental health on the part of 
the medical profession, the general public and government agencies. Improvement in 
the care of psychiatric patients has been fostered by activities of voluntary organizations 
such as the Canadian Mental Health Association and the Canadian Association for the 
Mentally Retarded; by the professional advice of the Canadian Medical Association and 
the Canadian Psychiatric Association; by the national health grants and the national 
welfare grants for new services, professional training, and scientific research; and through 
the information programs of the Mental Health Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


In the field of mental retardation, the Federal Government instituted a Mental Retarda- 
tion Grant in 1967-68 over a five-year period to support health and welfare demonstration 
and research projects conducted by voluntary agencies for the mentally retarded. The 
amount allocated to this grant was $500,000 annually for the period 1967-68 to 1969-70, 
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and $400,000 for 1970-71 and 1971-72. Mental health research funds allocated under the 
Public Health Research Grants amounted to $617,000 in 1970-71 and $525,000 in 1971-72. 


Subsection 3.—Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities 


Tuberculosis.—New active cases of tuberculosis in Canada in 1969 numbered 4,438 
or 21 per 100,000 population, and in 1970 the total was 3,920 or 18 per 100,000 population. 
Reactivated cases reached 680 in 1969 and 620 in 1970. Deaths again decreased, to 526 in 
1969. Provincial health departments, assisted by voluntary agencies, conduct anti- 
tuberculosis case-finding programs through community tuberculin-testing and X-ray 
surveys, with special attention to high-risk groups, hospital admission X-rays, and follow-up 
of arrested cases. BCG vaccine, estimated to be effective for 80 p.c. of those vaccinated, is 
used in most provinces to protect certain high-risk groups; in Quebec and Newfoundland, 
children are routinely immunized. Treatment, including hospital care, drugs and rehabili- 
tation, is free in all provinces. Chemotherapy has shortened hospital stay and facilitated 
out-patient or domiciliary care. An annual federal grant of $20,000 is made to the Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis and Respiratory Disease Association to improve tuberculosis services 
across the country. 


The National Tuberculosis Reference Centre in Ottawa was opened in 1968 to establish 
uniform standards in testing for resistance to anti-tuberculosis drugs. 


Cancer.—Cancer in 1969 accounted for 19.2 p.c. of all deaths in Canada, and the 
standardized cancer death rate increased to 140.7 (156.0 for males and 125.2 for females). 
It is estimated that in Ontario, for example, one in every three residents may expect to 
develop some form of cancer. In Canada, cancer ranks second highest as a cause of death 
and over 91 p.c. of the deaths from cancer occur after 45 years of age. Special provincial 
agencies for cancer control, usually in the health department or a separate cancer institute, 
carry out cancer detection and treatment, public education, professional training, and 
research in co-operation with local public health services, physicians and the voluntary 
Canadian Cancer Society branches. Although the provisions are not uniform, all cancer 
programs provide a range of free diagnostic and treatment services to both out-patients 
and in-patients, financed by the hospital insurance programs or the federal-provincial 
cancer control grants. Hospital insurance benefits for cancer patients include diagnostic 
radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. The cancer control programs in Saskatch- 
ewan and New Brunswick also pay for medical and surgical services; in most provinces 
these costs are covered under the public medical care insurance schemes. 


Venereal Diseases.—Because of under-reporting, public health authorities consider 
the prevalence of venereal diseases to be much higher than the number of cases recorded. 
In 1970 there were 2,501 cases of syphilis and 31,544 cases of gonorrhoea reported in Canada. 
Provincial health departments operate clinics which provide free diagnostic and treatment 
services in most of the larger cities. In addition, some provinces supply free drugs to 
physicians treating cases in private practice. The local public health departments are 
concerned with case-finding, follow-up of contacts, and maintenance of health education 
programs. 


Alcoholism.—In all provinces, health departments or other official agencies administer 
programs for the prevention and control of alcoholism, including public education and 
related studies. Conservative estimates place the number of Canadians currently re- 
quiring these services at 270,000, if a clinical definition of alcoholism is used. Treatment 
services available are mainly for out-patients but, with the increasing awareness of need, 
most provinces have expanded facilities for in-patient services. Other facilities operated 
by official and voluntary agencies include hostels and special farms or prison centres for 
chronic offenders with drinking problems. In several provinces, alcoholics are treated in 
detoxication wards rather than in jails. Provincial alcoholism agencies in Ontario, Quebec 
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The Nuclear Medicine Department of Van- 

couver General Hospital, in collaboration with 

University of British Columbia investigators, 

has introduced a new test for thyroid function. 

It is a radioactive test-tube test that can be 

done quickly and inexpensively and has a diag- 
nostic accuracy of 98.8 p.c. 


and Saskatchewan have broadened their programs to include other addictions, and British 
Columbia supports a separate narcotic addiction foundation. Because addictions are 
widely prevalent, street clinics, hospitals, mental health services, and other public and 
voluntary health and social agencies are also involved in their diagnosis and treatment. 


Other Diseases or Disabilities.—Many services for persons with chronic disabilities, 
such as heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia 
have been initiated by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial funds. Today, 
treatment for specific conditions is available at hospital out-patient clinics and in-patient 
or day centres, at separate clinics and rehabilitation centres and under home-care programs. 


Subsection 4.—Public Medical Care Insurance and Programs 


Genesis of Provincial Plans.—Prior to the establishment of government-admini- 
stered medical insurance in all provinces over the past few years, prepayment arrange- 
ments to cover the cost of physicians’ services, mainly voluntary as regards enrolment, had 
developed rapidly in both the public and the private sectors. By the end of 1968, basic 
medical or surgical coverage, or both, was being provided to about 17,167,000 Canadians, 
representing 82.0 p.c. of the population. At the end of 1969, when public medical care 
programs were operating in seven provinces, total insurance coverage for physicians’ 
services was 18,885,000 or 88.8 p.c. of the population; public plans accounted for coverage 
of 70.8 p.c. of the total population or 15,058,000 persons (8,797,000 more than in the previous 
year) and private plans for coverage of 18.0 p.c. of the population. By April 1971, almost 
all of the population—over 21,000,000 persons—was covered under public auspices. 

Not all aspects of private insurance for physicians’ services were phased out after 1968. 
In Saskatchewan, two non-profit private plans continued as fiscal intermediaries to transmit 
claims and payments between physicians and the public insurance administration. In 
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Ontario, British Columbia and Nova Scotia, certain private insurance agencies continued 
as non-profit carriers performing administrative functions, such as enrolment, checking 
eligibility and paying claims, on behalf of or under the supervision of the public insurance 
authority. In other provinces the tendency was to absorb the administrative apparatus 
of the private agency into the public authority. Whether integrated or not into the public 
insurance authority as regards physicians’ services insurance, several private plans have 
continued to offer policies to protect against the costs of prescribed drugs, private-duty 
nursing care, services of paramedical personnel, and other services not yet covered by the 
government plans. 


Provincial Public Plans.—Each of the 11 plans in operation is described briefly in 
the paragraphs that follow, in chronological order of entry into the national program. 
Although most doctors are paid on a fee-for-service basis, alternative or additional arrange- 
ments include salary, sessional payments, contract service, capitation,! and incentive 
pay. The program descriptions relate to operations, in most provinces, of the principal 
agency making payments for physicians’ services. Such agencies do not represent the 
total public involvement in medical care since payments may also be made by workmen’s 
compensation boards, by the hospital insurance administrations or, for certain groups 
excluded from the coverage provided by the provincial agencies, by the federal or other 
jurisdictions responsible. 


Saskatchewan.—This program, introduced in July 1962, requires enrolment of the 
entire eligible population. The premiums are compulsory and amount to $24 a year for 
a family and $12 a year for a single person; they cover only a small portion of the program 
costs. Welfare recipients are automatically covered and no premium payment is required 
of them and, as of Aug. 1, 1971, premium-payment requirements for family heads 65 years 
of age or over were abolished. 


The program description here is confined to the operations of the Medical Care In- 
surance Commission, which is the principal administering agency for the over-all provincial 
public authority concerned with prepaid medical care. The Commission makes payments 
to doctors for the bulk of the services provided under the program. A segment of the 
population obtains its insured services under terms and conditions identical to those ob- 
served by the Commission but by way of a separate administering agency known as the 
Swift Current Health Region. Also, the provincial authority arranges for payment for 
care in mental and tuberculosis institutions and for cancer control. 


In the program of the Commission, medical benefits include home, office and hospital 
visits, surgery, obstetrics, psychiatric care outside mental hospitals, anaesthesia, laboratory 
and radiological services, preventive medicine, and certain services provided by dentists. 
There are no waiting periods for benefits and no exclusions for reasons of age or pre-existing 
health conditions. Refractions by optometrists are also an insured benefit. 


The Commission pays 85 p.c. of the 1968 physicians’ fee schedule for most office and 
home visits. 

Physicians may elect to receive payment in three ways. First, the physician may 
receive directly from the public authority payment of 85 p.c. of the tariff in the 1968 fee 
schedule of the Medical Association, and accept this payment as payment in full. Secondly, 
patients and physicians may enrol voluntarily with an “approved health agency” that 
serves as intermediary with respect to payment between the public authority and the physi- 
cians; here also the physician receives 85 p.c. of the tariff. Thirdly, a physician may elect 
to submit his bill directly to the patient who pays him either before or after seeking reim- 
bursement from the public authority; the physician may bill the patient directly for amounts 
over and above what the public authority has paid. No physician is compelled to confine 
himself to one or another of these modes of payment. 


British Columbia.—The province became a participant under the federal Medical Care 
Act on July 1, 1968. The plan is governed by a public commission with jurisdiction over 
a number of “licensed carriers’, which are non-profit agencies charged with responsibility 
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for day-to-day management of the separate components of the program. In addition to 
physicians’ services and a limited range of oral surgery in hospital, the benefits include 
refractions by optometrists, some orthoptic services, limited physiotherapy, special nursing, 
chiropractic, and naturopathy services. 

Participation in the program is voluntary. Premiums are $5 a month for single persons, 
$10 a month for two-person families, and $12.50 a month for families of three or more. 
For eligible residents, the government offers subsidies amounting to 90 p.c. of the premium 
for persons with no taxable income and 50 p.c. of the premium for persons with taxable 
income from $1 to $1,000. Welfare recipients are automatically covered without payment 
of premium. 

Payment is made at 90 p.c. of the current fee schedule. Physicians either bill patients 
for services rendered or accept payments directly from a licensed carrier. In the former case 
the physician has to notify the patient in writing before rendering a service that he is a 
non-participating physician, and the patient has to agree in writing that he is prepared to 
pay more than the amount of reimbursement that he may receive from the public authority. 
In the latter case, the physician may also charge a fee in excess of the tariff, provided the 
patient has been duly notified, he agrees in writing to the extra charge, and the amount of 
the extra charge is made known to the commission. 


Newfoundland.—This province became a participant on Apr. 1, 1969. The plan covers 
all medically required services by doctors, plus a limited range of oral surgery in hospital. 
Refractions by optometrists are not a benefit. All eligible residents are covered and there 
are no premium levies; the provincial portion of total costs for insured services is met from 
general revenue. 

Benefit payments are limited to 90 p.c. of the fee schedule. Physicians must formally 
select, and use exclusively, one of the modes of payment available. A participating 
physician must accept 90 p.c. of the fee-schedule amounts as payment in full. A non- 
participating physician may impose additional charges provided he informs the beneficiary 
that he is not a participating physician and that he reserves the right to charge in excess of 
the amount payable by the plan. Traditionally, large numbers of doctors in Newfoundland 
contracted with the provincial government and with certain voluntary agencies to receive 
salaries for service in outlying areas; these arrangements are still in force. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia became a participant on Apr. 1, 1969. All eligible residents 
are covered. Registration is required but there are no premiums, the entire amount of the 
provincial portion of the costs of insured services being obtained from general revenues. 
Insured services include all medically necessary procedures by practitioners, plus a limited 
range of oral surgery procedures in hospitals. Refractions by optometrists are not an 
insured benefit. 

Benefit payments by the plan are made at 85 p.c. of the current fee schedule. Physi- 
cians must elect either to participate, that is, accept all payments directly from the plan, or 
not to participate. In either case, physicians may extra-bill but they must obtain written 
consent from the patient prior to rendering the service, and the amount of the extra charge 
has to be made known to the commission. 

The Nova Scotia plan is administered by a non-profit carrier designated by the public 
authority as its sole agent with respect to fee-for-service accounts. This agency carries 
out all functions relating to eligibility checking and the processing and payment of claims, 
subject to review and audit by the public authority. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba began participating under the federal Medical Care Act on 
Apr. 1, 1969. Enrolment is compulsory for all eligible residents but failure to pay the re- 
quired premiums is not a barrier to receipt of insured services. Premium levies are 55 cents 
a month for single persons and $1.10 a month for families. Coverage of welfare recipients 
is automatic without premium payment. There are no premium subsidies. The insured 
benefits cover all medically required services provided by medical practitioners and limited 
dental surgery in hospitals. Also included, with limitations, are the services of chiropractors 
and refractions by optometrists. 
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Physicians may elect to participate in the plan and to accept all payments from the 
public authority, or they may elect to receive payments direct from all their patients. In 
the former case, the amount received (85 p.c. of the fee schedule) must be accepted as pay- 
ment in full. A non-participating physician must give a patient “reasonable notice’’ if 
he intends to extra-bill. 


Alberta.—Alberta became a participating province under the federal Medical Care Act 
on July 1, 1969, with administration by a Health Care Insurance Commission. 


In addition to physicians’ services and a limited range of oral surgery, which are cost- 
shared with the Federal Government, the Alberta program includes refractions by optom- 
etrists, services and appliances provided by a podiatrist, and a limited range of osteopathic 
services. 

The combined annual premium of $69 for single persons and $138 for families covers 
both medical and hospital insurance. Subsidies reduce the premiums to $24 for single 
persons and to $48 for families with no taxable income in the previous year; to $36 for single 
persons whose taxable income does not exceed $500; and to $72 for families whose combined 
taxable income does not exceed $1,000. Registration and payment of applicable premiums 
is compulsory. Failure to comply makes householders liable, at time of seeking service, 
for payment of back premium levies, plus a penalty of 10 p.c. of the unpaid premium. 
Residents objecting in principle to claiming benefits under the program can elect to remain 
outside the program (to “opt out’’) and not be liable for premium payment. For hospital 
and related care, they are at liberty to obtain private insurance coverage but application 
of the federal Medical Care Act prevents private carriers from offering insurance for physi- 
clans’ services. 


The plan also offers subscribers the option of purchasing insurance for additional 
health services (again, with subsidy provisions) from the voluntary Alberta Blue Cross 
agency. Rates, applicable to non-group enrolees only, are lower than regular non-group 
coverage offered by this agency but slightly higher than regular group rates. The optional 
membership offers coverage for hospital differential charges for semi-private and private 
ward care, ambulance services, drugs, appliances, home nursing care, naturopathic services, 
clinical psychological services, and dental care needed because of accidental injury. Since 
July 1, 1970, payments to physicians have been made at 100 p.c. of the 1969 fee schedule. 


Ontario.— Ontario began participating on Oct. 1, 1969. Enrolment is compulsory for 
persons in specified employed groups and voluntary for others. The insured benefits 
currently cover all medically required services of medical practitioners and of oral surgeons 
in specified hospital settings, refractions by optometrists, and coverage, with limitations, 
of certain paramedical services offered by chiropractors, osteopaths and podiatrists. 


Payments are made at 90 p.c. of the current fee schedule. Physicians may choose 
various modes of payments but are not required to enter into a formal commitment to 
confine themselves to any given mode. Regardless of the mode of payment selected, a 
physician is required to advise the patient of any intention to charge more than is provided 
under the plan. These arrangements were under legislative review late in 1971, with the 
intention of requiring physicians to continue their billing to one of the alternative modes. 
Premiums are $5.90 a month for single persons, $11.80 a month for two-person families, 
and $14.75 for families of three or more. Coverage is automatic for welfare recipients and 
no premium payment is required for them. Subsidies for low-income families modify 
premiums as follows. (1) For those with no taxable income in the previous year—full 
premium assistance (i.e., 100-p.c. subsidy). (2) For those with some taxable income— 
$2.95 a month (i.e., 50-p.c. subsidy) for single persons if taxable income in previous year 
was $500 or less; $5.90 a month (i.e., 50-p.c. subsidy) for two-person families if combined 
taxable income in previous year was $1,000 or less; and $5.90 a month (i.e., 60-p.c. subsidy) 
for families of three persons or more if combined taxable income in previous year was $1,300 
or less. There are two additional provisions relating to financial aid. Coverage for three 
months is paid for families qualifying for temporary assistance, and recipients of Old Age 
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Security pensions are entitled to full subsidy of premiums at permissible income levels higher 
than the ceilings set under the general subsidy program. 

The public authority in Ontario makes use of administering agencies, which can be non- 
profit agencies or commercial insurance companies handling this component of their activ- 
ities on a non-profit basis. Agencies can be ‘designated’ or “participating”? depending 
upon the degree of their involvement in enrolment and claims-processing functions. Most 
of their enrolment is of employee and other groups. Additionally, the Ontario Health 
Services Insurance Plan itself enrols members and processes claims and covers the majority 
of non-group and subsidized beneficiaries. 

By late 1971, the activities of many of the private carriers were being phased out and 
their administrative functions absorbed into the program of the public carrier. 


Quebec.—This province entered the national program on Nov. 1, 1970. Registration 
of all eligible residents is compulsory and, as with other plans, the benefits include all 
medically required physicians’ services and also refractions by optometrists and a limited 
range of dental services. The medical services are provided for the most part by doctors 
engaged in private fee practice, and they are paid for on the basis of claims submitted. 
Doctors who participate receive their entire remuneration, directly or indirectly, from the 
provincial agency—the Quebec Health Insurance Board—in accordance with a negotiated 
schedule of benefit payments for each service provided, and they cannot extra-bill. They 
may choose to be paid directly by the Board, or indirectly by the patient, who is reimbursed 
by the Board. Doctors who choose not to participate must collect all fees (except for 
emergency care) from the patient, who cannot, as in other provinces, seek reimbursement 
from the provincial agency but must personally pay the entire amount. 

The provincial portion of costs is met in part from general revenues and in part from 
an income tax surcharge and special employer contributions. The tax is 0.8 p.c. of net 
income exceeding $4,000 if married and $2,000 if single. Maximum annual contribution 
is $125 for tax-paying employees who derive at least three quarters of their income from 
wages or salaries, and $200 in other cases. Employers contribute 0.8 p.c. of payrolls. 


Prince Edward Island.—The province began participating on Dec. 1, 1970. Benefits 
are comparable to benefits in other provinces that restrict services to those specified under 
the federal Medical Care Act. Registration is required but is not a condition of eligibility. 
All funds required to meet the provincial share of costs are obtained from general revenue 
sources. Doctors who elect to collect directly from patients can extra-bill but only up to 
the amount for the service as listed in the medical association fee-schedule, and only after 
they have told the patient their intention, obtained the patient’s written consent, and noti- 
fied the provincial agency of the amount. Doctors who elect, alternatively, to bill the 
provincial agency directly are paid 85 p.c. of the fee-schedule amount. This they must 
accept as payment in full unless, again, they notify the patient of their intention to extra- 
bill for the additional 15 p.c. and obtain his written consent. 


New Brunswick—The province began participating on Jan. 1, 1971. Registration 
by family head is required, although it is not an eligibility requirement. Doctors must 
indicate whether or not they intend to participate in the plan; if they participate they are 
obliged to accept 87 p.c. of the current fee-schedule amounts as payment in full (except for 
inclusive obstetrical services provided by a specialist, for which he can bill the patient an 
extra $43.50). Doctors who elect to deal directly with particular patients with regard to 
payment may extra-bill, and in so doing are not limited to 13 p.c. of the fee in the schedule, 
provided the patient is informed beforehand. The New Brunswick plan, like others, is 
generally comprehensive, including limited oral surgery in hospital. 


The Northwest Territories —The Northwest Territories entered the national program on 
Apr. 1, 1971. Doctors who elect to submit accounts to the territorial insurance agency 
must accept as payment in full the amounts set forth in the agency’s benefit schedule. 
Those who choose to collect directly from patients must initially inform the agency and 
then the patient of their intention. As in the four Atlantic Provinces, refractions by 
optometrists are not insured benefits. 


SERVICES FOR THE DISABLED AND CHRONICALLY ILL 3ll 


Because of isolated conditions in this far northern area, some doctors work as salaried 
employees even though payments made by the insuring authority are on a fee-for-service 
basis. 


Health Care Programs for Welfare Recipients.—Provincial programs providing 
certain medical care and other health care benefits to recipients of welfare allowances wer- 
in operation in all provinces prior to the introduction of province-wide medical care insure 
ance. Following the implementation of such plans, provincial welfare recipients became 
automatically enrolled, without premium payment, with benefits identical to those for 
the general population. Co-charges, when and where applicable, and extra-billing are 
usually waived, and there may be coverage for such not-generally insured physicians’ 
services as travelling mileage and telephoned advice. By April 1971, virtually all recipients 
of allowances were covered for physicians’ services under the provincial medical plans. 
Hospital care insurance programs in every province provide automatic coverage to welfare 
allowance recipients without payment of premiums or co-charges by them. 

The provision of other health-care benefits continues to follow a variety of patterns 
established under provincial or municipal programs with 50 p.c. of the costs assumed by 
the Federal Government under the Canada Assistance Plan. 

All generally used prescription drugs are included in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia; extensive dental care and optical 
care are provided in the four westernmost provinces, although certain services may be 
subject to special authorization, to dollar limits, or both. Ontario has a basic dental-care 
program for recipients of mothers’ and dependent fathers’ allowances and their children, 
and shares the cost of prescribed optical care, prosthetic appliances, drugs and dental care 
provided at municipal discretion. Such services as home nursing, appliances, physiotherapy, 
podiatry, chiropractic and emergency transportation may also be paid under some programs. 


Subsection 5.—Services for the Disabled and Chronically Tl 


In recent years rehabilitation programs for injured workers, veterans, handicapped 
children, and other disability groups have been extended to all handicapped persons. 
Physical medicine and rehabilitation departments have been established in teaching hospi- 
tals and most veterans’ and children’s hospitals. Specialized rehabilitation centres number 
some 22 in-patient facilities, of which eight are for children and five are operated under 
workmen’s compensation programs. Services for veterans are dealt with at pp. 365-366. 

Hospital services available to in-patients and out-patients include physical medicine, 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy and social services; most of the children’s hospitals 
and the teaching hospitals also supply speech therapy. The rehabilitation centres provide 
comprehensive medical, psychosocial and vocational services to more severely disabled 
persons. Provincial and community agencies providing rehabilitation and home care 
services co-operate in the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

Most large general hospitals operate out-patient clinics for various diseases and dis- 
abilities, such as arthritis and rheumatism, diabetes, glaucoma, speech and hearing defects, 
heart diseases and orthopaedic and neurological conditions. Voluntary agencies concerned 
with such specific disability groups as arthritics, the blind, the deaf, children suffering from 
cystic fibrosis, haemophilia or muscular dystrophy, the mentally ill or retarded, or disabled 
persons generally, are also broadening their rehabilitation services to include counselling, 
personal aids and appliances, transportation, employment and education, sheltered work- 
shops and services for the homebound. Home-care programs, under either hospital or 
community sponsorship, have been established in most provinces to provide nursing, 
homemaker, physiotherapy and other services to the disabled, the chronically ill, the aged, 
and the convalescent. 

Provincial health, welfare and education departments and voluntary agencies are 
developing specialized services for physically and mentally handicapped children. Most 
provinces have registries of handicapped children, of varying coverage, and these are 
being found increasingly useful in the planning and co-ordination of rehabilitation services. 
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In addition to medical rehabilitation, health departments and the voluntary societies for the 
handicapped provide family counselling, recreation, transportation and foster-home care; 
in most provinces travelling clinics extend periodic diagnostic and treatment services to 
outlying areas. Special schools or classes for various groups of handicapped children are 
operated by local school boards in the main cities, but most of the 17 residential schools for 
the deaf and the seven for the blind are operated under provincial auspices. 

Regional prosthetic research and training units, supported by National Health Grants, 
have been set up in rehabilitation centres in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, and in the 
Bio-Engineering Institute of the University of New Brunswick. Artificial limbs and 
prosthetic appliances are made available in 12 federally operated prosthetic centres across 
Canada in accordance with provisions determined by provincial health departments. A 
federal-provincial program assists in the extraordinary rehabilitation, maintenance and 
counselling costs on behalf of children with thalidomide-induced defects. 

Eleven university schools offer training in physical therapy and/or occupational therapy 
and four provide training in audiology and speech therapy. In the year ended Mar. 31, 
1971, of the $22,888,849 made available through the General Health Grants to assist the 
provinces in their rehabilitation programs, $1,367,290 was specifically allocated to the 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Grant. These grants are used to extend 
treatment services, to develop medical rehabilitation personnel through grants to the 
university schools and student bursaries, and for equipment and research. 


Section 3.—Emergency Health Services 


In 1951 when the responsibility for civil defence was transferred from the Department 
of National Defence to the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Civil Defence 
Health Services group was formed within the Department to make plans for health services 
in a wartime emergency. In 1959, the Civil Defence Order assigned special powers and 
duties to several Ministers to prepare, and to assist the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments to prepare, for war emergencies (this Order, as amended in 1963, was replaced in 1965 
by the Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order) and the Canada Emergency Measures 
Organization was created to co-ordinate civil-defence planning (see Chapter X XV, Sect. 7). 


Human Communication 


normal children. 


With the use of electronic 
equipment, a deaf child can 
learn to speak and to function 
effectively in a hearing world. 
The aim of McGill University’s 
Speech and Hearing School of 


orders is to train as many 
youngsters as possible so that 
they may enter regular schools 
and not be segregated from 
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Students and teachers 
are given an _ insight 
into the services pro- 
vided by the Ontario 
Crippled Children’s 
Centre in Toronto dur- 
ing open house that 
marked the Society’s 
50th anniversary. 
About 14,500 Ontario 
physically handicapped 
children receive assist- 
ance through the 
Society. 


The Emergency Health Services Division, established in 1949 by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare in his own Department, encourages, with the support of an 
advisory committee, the provinces to develop their own emergency health services divisions. 
These are organized under a provincial director who is generally assisted by a health- 
supplies officer and a nursing consultant. A staff medical officer represents the federal 
Emergency Health Services in each province. 


The provincial emergency health services have four tasks: they ensure effective func- 
tioning of health services so that vital health services will be maintained in an emergency 
or reorganized after a disaster; they encourage and co-ordinate local planning for the 
development of emergency medical units; they inform and educate the public through 
courses in first aid to the injured and in home nursing, and train professional health workers, 
students and volunteers for their functions during an emergency; and they dispose emer- 
gency medical units of the national stockpile at strategic locations. 


Not all provincial and municipal health departments have developed their emergency 
planning to such an extent that they could function in a wartime disaster. Some, however, 
have planned their emergency measures so that they have been able to meet peacetime 
disasters successfully. Many emergency medical units have been strategically located 
and the governments generally are agreed upon the objective of emergency health planning. 


Section 4.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


The longest established health statistics series are those that measure mortality; the 
incidence of communicable diseases; the operations, facilities, staffing and finances of 
hospitals; and the morbidity experience of patients in special treatment hospitals. Hospital 
statistics were extended recently to include in-patient morbidity in all general and allied 
special hospitals and, even more recently, to show surgical operations performed in such 
hospitals. Other new series cover incidence of primary sites of cancer, incidence of thera- 
peutic abortions and statistics of health manpower by occupational groups. These are 
direct statistical series and excerpts from all of them appear in the following subsections, 
except for mortality statistics which may be found in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 
258-271. In addition, statistics on operations under the federal-provincial hospital in- 
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surance program are given at pp. 291-294 and those on physicians and their earnings at 
pp. 336-337. Statistics on the operation of provincial medicare plans may be obtained 
from provincial sources. 


Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


Canadian hospitals are categorized, for statistical purposes, according to (1) type of 
ownership—public, private or federal—and (2) type of service provided—general, allied 
special (chronic, convalescent, rehabilitation, maternity, communicable disease, children’s 
or orthopaedic), mental or tuberculosis. General hospitals, which account for the largest 
proportion of beds, are divided into teaching (full and partial teaching) and non-teaching 
(with and without long-term units) types, which are further divided into varying bed-size 
groups based on rated bed capacity. 

Data pertaining to the number of hospitals in operation (Table 5), their classification 
and rated bed capacities (Table 6) were available as at Jan. 1, 1971 at the time of preparation 
of this text but 1969 data were the latest available for all other tables in this subsection 
except Table 12. 

Table 5 shows that the number and bed capacity of hospitals operating in Canada, 
with the exception of tuberculosis sanatoria, have remained relatively stable in recent years. 


5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 1966-71 


As at Dec. 31 As at Jan, 1 
Type 
1966 | 1967 | 1968 1970" 1971 
Hospitats 

No No No. No No 
GE EnOr Al tae Rapti slere nee wavaleereaiSa severe reia Lida glalereatiN o.0'8 948 953 950 930 925 
ANliedispecialicacs: mat saracte enemies en aa make ovacte 325 324 319 331 3431 
Mepitall sees. viet henie cite iersiilaiecarsoatepp aeniattin sve scicianeteied 108 108 115 120 121 
MberCulosis *nhineiretys cnt Games Mee tee eae 40 39 35 32 27 
TT OUAIS vacenetaere crevorara ie 6, nastier cnsla he vayerereie ces 1,421 1,424 1,419 1,413 1,416 

Beps 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Genoralien mc Naraeeisssia sees ootew vite cow an acislewise 114,591 117,895 120,213 119,043 121,009 
PAedispecial asym nic emtrradcsmicomewe cententtieces 22,285 23,070 23,273 26,499 27,0551 
Mon talarn cd. ccceian cee milena ne omtleiianen echo Ulsleen 65,265 65,545 64, 252 62,230 60,357 
MiGberculosis casas wea tester ieicoownerac eon terioee 5,168 4,912 4,258 3,719 3,378 
Ota ste areca avin carvers mo nase arealelets 207,309 211,422 211, 996 211,491 211,799 


1 Includes children’s hospitals, formerly classified as general hospitals. 


Table 6 shows the number and bed capacity of public, private and federal hospitals 
operating in Canada in 1970 and 1971, classified by province and by service type. The 
proportion of total rated bed capacity lodged in public hospitals rose slightly from 93.3 p.c. 
in 1970 to 93.7 p.c. in 1971, there being a corresponding decrease in private and federal 
hospitals. The proportion of rated beds in general and allied special hospitals has been 
generally increasing in recent years and decreasing in mental and tuberculosis hospitals. 
In 1971, general hospitals accounted for 57.1 p.c. of the rated beds compared with 56.3 p.c. 
in 1970 (5.6 beds per 1,000 population in both years). In both years also, Quebec had the 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Statistics Canada. Detailed informa- 
tion will be found in the following Statistics Canada publications: Hospital Statistics, Vols. I to VII (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-216); Mental Health Statistics, Vol. III (Catalogue No. 83-205); Tuberculosis Statistics, Vol. II 
(Catalogue No. 83-207); Annual Salaries of Hospital Nursing Personnel (Catalogue No. 83-218); and List of Canadian 
Hospitals and Related Institutions and Facilities (Catalogue No. 83-201). 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Province and Type, as at Jan. 1, 1970 and 1971 


; Totals, 
General Allied Special! General and 
Allied Special 
Province or Territory 
and Category ie Bess Beas 
Hos- | Beds 15000 Hos- | Beds 15000 Hos- | Beds 15000 
Pp Popu- | ? Popu- || Popu- 
lation? lation? lation? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1970 
Newfoundland— 
IPOD LiGweme te i nes oiges aesameee 33 2,484 4.8 14 511 1.0 47 2,995 5.8 
IREIVEG Gere fia Sinko evafoh a alot ocisieteis's.« = — _ — — _ — — — 
MOdereles cWisc ciceisaing dete. a cistsrerat-« _— _— _— -—— —_ — — — — 
Prince Edward Island— 
PND LICr ens octets an ase ose 8 698 6.3 1 30 0.3 9 728 6.6 
IPLRVALG Sin rrcrna stakes = _ _ _ — _— _ —_ — 
MGGerale, cert lsecise Sereaccle shite ee — _ _ _— _ —_ _ _ — 
Nova Scotia— 
(PUD LIC eee. a for csara)ccalelsinoniornas 43 4,217 5.5 4 381 0.5 47 4,598 6.0 
PElrabe Sanco ation sete crtieesceielaiaines 1 5 -- _ _ _ 1 5 -- 
ederaleyrn ns nero. ciosh aniemnsers 2 553 0.7 — — = 2 553 0.7 
New Brunswick— 
TRANG) BCD, 32 eek ince ee 37 4,103 6.6 2 105 0.2 39 4,208 6.8 
PPV LO ea etc racive al speter esc etersiot aieuncys — = — _— _ — — — _ 
Hederal errr foocedeoos 1 280 0.4 — — — 1 280 0.4 
Quebec— 
TRAN 0} WS on tien ae poe ee ae 135 | 26,751 4.5 52 8,031 1.3 187 | 34,782 5.8 
IPRIVELO Maer cr oraisihaccnee ee 21 27 0.1 48 2,338 0.4 69 3,065 0.5 
IGT GEN iy ME eee On one iene 1 532 0.1 8 1,096 0.2 9 1,628 0.3 
Gnatario— 
Pibliotpescre at isesaie eee 186 | 40,320 3 41 6,193 0.8 227 | 46,513 6.1 
TA VACE Nays eet acs asath ons ateveneaese 10 240 -- 54 1,683 0.2 64 1,923 0.2 
Wed orale ss seo ec cmcnseece 5 1,922 0.2 a 16 -- 9 1,938 0.2 
Manitoba— 
Public 78 4,931 5.0 5 1,121 ilps! 83 6,052 6.2 
Private. 3 40 -- 1 50 Oe 4 90 0.1 
Federal 3 693 0.7 12 43 -- 15 736 0.8 
Saskatchewan— 
Bublic’ Peete cretion 132 6,714 el 7 568 0.6 139 7, 282 Wat 
IPRIV EUG isco cence meee _ — _ — = _ _ — = 
WHedoralenec: oe praca sec iintteaye:t 2 114 0.1 1 4 -- 3 118 0.1 
Alberta— 
Publicawn. steer os abiemsosnoces 115 | 10,256 6.5 30 2,983 1.9 145 | 13,239 8.4 
IPrlvacogpesn ice nas sesenick ee ehren _— — _ _ = — _— = 
Hed eral Meese sin cote tere ocleseiationciets 5 906 0.6 3 12 —_— 8 918 0.6 
British Columbia— 
abla se che ores ni aeoe eres 88 | 10,469 4.9 20 1,211 0.6 108 | 11,680 5.5 
WI VACO sel ee's cictanieeie eh ccre tres aise 5 43 -- — — _— 5 43 -- 
GU OLAMN acts cece cian Seth hes 3 1,525 0.7 1 30 —_— 4 1,555 0.7 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
BITC Me ek. alc. csararapstoscoraeneye 9 263 5.4 _— _ = 9 263 5.4 
BTV ALC rere aeie eas hee nse Sead 1 9 0.2 _ — _ 1 9 0.2 
Red eral eye eee ait sch een en 3 248 5.1 23 93 1.9 26 341 7.0 
Canada, 1970— 
Publics 34 tose oe 864 |111, 206 5.2 176 | 21,134 1.0 1,040 |132,340 6.2 
DRrivate se ose oes. 41 1,064 0.1 103 4,071 0.2 144 | 5,135 0.2 
Federale. ocr json. 25 6,773 0.3 52 1,294 0.1 47 8,067 0.4 
1 Includes children’s hospitals formerly classified as general hospital 2 Based on estimated population 


as at Jan. 1, 1970. 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Province and Type, as at Jan. 1, 1970 and 1971—continued 


Mental Tuberculosis Totals, All Hospitals 
Province or Territory nee 4 iF 
‘and Category Beds Beds Beds 
Hos- per Hos- Der Hos- pe 
hea by Beds 1,000 pitals Beds 1,000 pitale Beds 1,000 
pie Popu- Popu- Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No No. No No. No No. No. No. No. 
1970 
Newfoundland— 
Publica rem aNa kh. Saciracont se © 1 827 1.6 1 223 0.4 49 | 4,045 7.8 
IPTEV AUC eet eae ue fovoee cres oe as == — = a 
Bederalhyess sce neee ee ier = _ — — — 
Prince Edward Island— 
PUDlCheeeeracce oon Son seis eiie/ae 2 391 3.6 1 20 0.2 12; | 5.039 10.4 
Private oe — — — — — —_— —_ —_ — 
Federal — _ — _— — _— — = — 
Nova Scotia— 
PitblienWenn acc suiceee: ace ce 5 | 1,840 2.4 2 352 0.5 54] 6,790 8.9 
PTIVaOteaisniniceiictie scans car = = _— =— — _ 1 5 -- 
BNGC Orralaee sire sot telate’e Sabicea ete esr = — — —_ _ — 2 553 0.7 
New Brunswick— 
PU DLICO MA eae rateie ave ate cctatteicte ele (ei2 3 | 1,906 Seal _ — —_ 42 | 6,114 9.8 
IPrivatennsre suaoeicdcites 60h oes = — — _ — — — _— _ 
Mederaligens cies cnwistesseeeuenen _ — _— — = _ 1 280 0.4 
Quebec— 
IPAS LIC Aras pate ns Povo ares os er toe,orereke 34 | 19,395 B22 10} 1,120 0.2 231 | 55,297 9.2 
Priv At Ones: cae tits, seranomier eras —_— — -~ — _— _ 69 | 3,065 0.5 
PRECOY SL Sree Ae tiene sit cietnettes _— - — — — — 9 1,628 0.3 
Ontario— 
PUD LIC eee hieraeceeien oe ane areas 35 | 19,8383 2.6 10 | 1,001 0.1 272 | 67,347 8.9 
JDisgygrhieh. oe codec bee Eee bea soo 11 908 0.1 — — — oan Sou 0.4 
Rederaleey yt n eye odes cchen’es oats — — -- _ — _- 9} 1,938 0.3 
Manitoba— 
li RE eto ataletes s cis re theateveke isie 7 2,684 Pst 2 207 0.2 92 8,943 9.1 
IBTLV LOM tic saa toe ce a eeien seers — — — 4 90 0.1 
Od eral erties cena catsetms ne — — -- — — _ 15 736 0.8 
Saskatchewan— 
PUD LIC a ertovete ect lererare vive, Reet sts.e'e 4) 2,921 3.0 2 238 0.2 145 | 10,441 11.0 
Private —_— — _ — — — — — _ 
Federal — _ _ _- — -- 3 118 0.1 
Alberta— 
RU DLIGHN ree aioe Toc ales 9 | 4,933 Za 2 384 0.2 156 | 18,556 inlays 
PREV ACO et cameo aera a aeererereee — _ — -- — _— _ _ — 
Mederaleagnc ic taieias scuvselamecen — — _ -- — _— 8 918 0.6 
British Columbia— 
IDUDLICHAN sees Henne fae onan re 8 6,529 3.1 2 174 0.1 118 | 18,383 8.7 
IPTIV ATO Vee ics icone eo seg ieee 1 63 -- _ — _ 6 106 0.1 
Heodoraltmy.pratese gi wcteank ei — — —_ — _— — 4 | 1,555 0.7 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
Bablicuwee awa ison em ek _ _ _— _— 9 263 5.4 
IPTIVATON Pace icdeerec inne cei —- — —_— _— _ _— 1 9 0.2 
Bederal wrtacce. notin: cera cee — — -- _ — — 26 341 7.0 
Canada, 1970— 
Public sehen: seers 108 | 61,259 2.9 32 | 3,719 0.2 || 1,180 |197,318 9.3 
Private ce). 24 fee 12 971 -- — — | — 156 | 6,106 0.3 
Federal to c0s.2 eee — -- —— — _— _— 77 | 8,067 0.4 


1 Based on estimated population as at Jan. 1, 1970. 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Province and Type, as at Jan. 1, 1970 and 1971—continued 
Totals, 
General Allied Special! General and 
Allied Special 
Province or Territory 
and Category Beds Beds Beds 
Hos- | Beds | 1000 | Hos: | Beds | 11000 || Hos- | Beds | 11000 
pitals Popu- pitals Done pitals Poot 
lation? lation? lation? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1971 
Newfoundland— 
Public. .. Sie siecareiagud o16 ahs ocss 34 2,519 4.8 13 483 0.9 47 3,002 5.8 
PIV ALS eee in oe seititien ve scene — — — -- — — — — — 
Od Oral sora: Bick orcacn See aee — — — — —_ — 
Prince Edward Island— 
PITTA Pesce sisi ie oiaioestsis inte cncsveva's 8 724 6.6 1 30 0.3 9 754 6.9 
IPTAV RUC eS amen sone ales deel tie els, 66% _— _ — oe “= = _— — — 
HU GCLORA Ne, pect ea trecreyorrerere ta _ _— _ — — — — _— — 
Nova Scotia— 
PDC Re momace semester oles 43 4,422 5.8 4 532 0.7 47 4,954 6.4 
PTV AGC res cae ce care sae te pees sass 1 5 -- _ _— — 1 5 -- 
Mederaleets tag stcinncs ce eects e: 2 553 O27 = _ _— 2 553 0.7 
New Brunswick— 
PUG ative tarctare siatore ae Sorsvereyscee 37 4,092 6.5 2 105 0.2 39 4,197 6.7 
1 DaN OR Sega oa on weno Aa OTTO ROOee — — —_— — — —_— _— —_— — 
Hederal teens wteteeceniion seees 1 280 0.4 —_ — _— 1 280 0.4 
Quebec— 
IBIDIG Seer reser ce ee cs oie s sce ses 133 | 27,563 4.6 57 8,469 1.4 190 | 36,032 6.0 
PIV AGO ee eitocvsee cist ciatcierirs orevsrecniess 20 704 0.1 43 2,215 0.4 63 2,919 0.5 
HOC eralenra tr cihae visis vee cavemen os 1 400 0.1 8 1,096 0.2 9 1,496 0.2 
Ontario— 
Publics aes sek eeateascme ieee sss 187 | 40,890 5.3 40 6, 162 0.8 227 | 47,052 6.1 
IPTiva Orr presets lee sce see ats 8 217 -- 55 1,224 0.2 63 1,441 0.2 
Hederal mene taes sins nveesce tee onis.: 5 1,821 0.2 8 28 -- 13 1,849 0.2 
Manitoba— 
Rab lode deen daca sic acts ohcines 78 | 5,060 ong 5 1,185 1.2 83 6,245 6.4 
IP PEVAGC Beret te tec ers os) 5 sree iox shale iavep see 3 40 -- 1 50 0.1 4 90 0.1 
Hoderaley em nrneey reiki c cccn sr 3 673 Ong 12 43 -- 15 716 0.7 
Saskatchewan— 
Public: Meese tess sec eueeer pene. 133 6,748 7.3 ul 569 0.6 140 7,317 7.9 
Private. siecsie.e.e55 0.5 c\p ele sisieie.e\vsle-s/ois = —— a = ers — —— = = 
ederal? ses snc hoc tticweh aero, axe. 2 110 (nal 1 4 -- 3 114 0.1 
Alberta— 
JRAvEO) 8 Oars Ge beri eOC ee oe Irae 116 | 10,496 6.5 30 | 3,185 2.0 146 | 18,681 8.4 
PLIVAtO ean hdd Garey eee _— _ _ _ _— _ — _— _ 
HederalReere o) ox. tecivnmes seen 5 906 0.6 3 12 -- 8 918 0.6 
British Columbia— 
IP DLC: ete hc veered Ssuscteleis tis oc 86 | 10,725 4.9 22 1,501 0.7 108 | 12,226 5.6 
IPTV AUCs cies pin eenines at aaes 4 37 -- _— — — 4 37 -- 
iRederal sew: a .cnaintwtee sce nee 3 1,516 ONG 1 30 -- 4 1,546 0.7 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
PEDLIG eet tre ots crorsrsissore.cpezerores tee 7 237 4.6 — — _— 7 237 4.6 
rivaton eer a etoaas noes 1 13 0.2 _— -— — 1 13 0.2 
Hed eraleme ec hiaecet aciete sdocine ts 4 258 5.0 30 132 2.5 34 390 7.5 
Canada, 1971— 
Publice ot saeseeak oak 862 |113,476 5.3 181 | 22,221 1.0 || 1,048 |135,697 6.3 
Private. ole seuiees 37) 1,016 -- 99 | 3,489 0.2 1386 | 4,505 0.2 
Med oral Wyss sce ees 26 | 6,517 0.3 63 1,345 6.1 89 7,862 0.4 


1 Includes children’s hospitals formerly classified as general hospitals. 


as at Jan. 1, 1971. 


2 Based on estimated population 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 


by Province and Type, as at Jan. 1, 1970 and 1971—concluded 


Mental 


Province or Territory 
and Category 


Hos- 
pitals Beds 
No No. 
1971 
Newfoundland— 
PODER aaaetisinaem tas os 1 827 
IPIIV ater acta easels crecnsaieas _ —_— 
ederal® Suc sicswocuic soe te atiacien _ _— 
Prince Edward Island— 
IPUDIIC: sere ciicio tens ane ales oct.sisisis 2 318 
VIVA a cee Mose ac fone « ceecneenlsine — _ 
Rederal neers ee: or oe Soll sachacs eek _ _ 
Nova Scotia— 
PUD LGM ae deren etc sicce eet ses 5 | 1,790 
IBITV ACC Sercisjie s Namiaieiesaecnoe site sce a= — 
SCersl wet onan ne afta ts orersiee ss _ — 
New Brunswick— 
Pilg aaetie sine sarcals eames 3] 1,590 
HTLV ALC Ae mice io nie aioe steerer e _ _ 
edersliseryncjctatcc tok nee ceceelec — _ 
Quebec— 
[eile Wesincone 5 Gok coraiapee ae Ceape 33 | 19,856 
IPRLV ALO ae ce ahi oo ect tee 1 
Hetleraligers.. cake te ctatisiee cen —_ —_ 
Ontario— 
LEAL Tosi ioenod AOS AEE oraee 35 | 18,545 
IPELV ACG natty tn he ais tra sin ceed oaks 11 904 
Hederalencn terior sisiscier Oaea sine —_ — 
Manitoba— 
Publique aa chee verssee sercaes 8} 2,894 
IRRlviatowen.ncysccmer vei ien es: _— _ 
He deralivecen icc coenietctenacaes oe — _ 
Saskatchewan— 
Je CL ewan cane oO GOA BOD JOCCRET 4 | 2,657 
Priva terns aeweticr, tevelen ce He carne _ — 
oderalees. son anata — — 
Alberta— 
PU DLicuer Pete irt ice cticit cer ts 9 | 4,508 
IBTIVALOt. eercire se ite eon hears _ _ 
Mederaleserasmaetae asters < _ “= 
British Columbia— 
Pub LiGn ae Wee & Satitaiteste eon 8 | 6,370 
IPTIV ATC tie oe donee an Haare eh 1 70 
ederal yen: Wa sitrcaits coe ielte — — 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
121110) MOR oa aor A AR OR BAe RA ARGE — -- 
PTV ALONE R Gc u ee evento inser — _ 
Mederalwer fs k ee me, — 
Canada, 1971— 
Public 6 hoe oe 108 | 59,350 
Private aes ccstcectoce. 13 | 1,007 
Kederal faonose oe Meunie — _— 


Beds 
per 
1,000 
Popu- 
lation! 


Oo 
= 


Tuberculosis 


Beds 
per 
1,000 
Popu- 
lation! 


Wie 
bt 


ee 
Lo] 


are AT 


1,178 |198, 425 


Totals, All Hospitals 


Beds 


per 


1,000 
Popu- 
lation! 


No. 


1 Based on estimated population as at Jan. 1, 1971. 
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lowest rate of beds per 1,000 (4.7 in 1970 and 4.8 in 1971) and Saskatchewan the highest 
(7.2 in 1970 and 7.4 in 1971). Mental hospitals had 29.4 p.c. of rated beds in 1970 (2.9 
per 1,000 population) and 28.5 p.c. in 1971 (2.8 per 1,000 population); allied special hos- 
pitals had 12.5 p.c. of rated beds in 1970 (1.2 per 1,000 population) and 12.8 p.c. in 1971 
(1.3 per 1,000 population); and the remaining 1.8 p.c. in 1970 and 1.6 p.c. in 1971 (0.2 per 
1,000 population in both years) were located in tuberculosis sanatoria. Rated beds per 
1,000 population for all hospitals as a group decreased slightly from 10.0 in 1970 to 9.8 
in 1971. 


Total adult and child admissions to all Canadian hospitals exceeded 3,457,000 in 1969, 
an increase of 1.4 p.c. over 1968 and representing 164.1 patient admissions per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Although there appeared to be a decrease in admissions to general hospitals in 1969 
to 3,201,831 or 152.0 per 1,000 population from the 1968 figures of 3,238,606 and 156.1, 
respectively, this was accounted for by the re-classification of children’s hospitals from 
general to allied special status; combining general and allied special hospitals, admissions 
increased 1.5 p.c. in 1969 over 1968 and the combined rate reached 161.0 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in the later year. The rates of admission per 1,000 population for mental and tuber- 
culosis hospitals decreased from 1968 to 1969 to 2.8 and 0.4, respectively. The average 
daily population in all Canadian hospitals was 178,559 in 1969, up slightly from 178,132 
in 1968. Of the 1969 average, general and allied special hospitals accounted for 65.7 p.c. 
and mental hospitals for 33.0 p.c. compared with 65.0 p.c. and 33.4 p.c., respectively, in 
the previous year. Percentage occupancy varied with the type of hospital; in 1969 it was 
highest in private mental hospitals (95.5 p.c.) and lowest in public sanatoria (64.4 p.c.). 


7.—Movement of Patients and Patient-Days in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, 1968 and 1969 


Norr.—‘‘Patients”’ refers to adults and children. All ratios are based on population estimates as at June 1 of 
the year concerned. 


Type of Service! and Item 1968 1969 Type of Service! and Item 1968 1969 
Pustic Hosprrais Pusiic Hosprrars— 
concluded 
General— Mental— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31... 112,377 111,587 Beds set up at Dec. 31... 61,500 61,542 
INGIMISSIONS: Fase ee ee 3,127,920 By 112° 596 (AdIMUSSIONS ieee ar 56, a 55, rs 
Per 1,000 population.... 150.8 147.8 Per 1,000 population.... 
Patient-days.....02...+. 32,402,654 32,223,515 Patient-days. «oss... 21,020, re 21,164, 19 
Per 1,000 population. . 1,562.0 ot 530.0 Per 1,000 population. . 1,037. 6 ie 004.9 
Av. daily No. of patients 88, 531.8 88, a s Av. daily No. of patients 58° 807.4 57, a 4 
Per 1,000 population. . 4.3 Per 1,000 population.. 2.8 
Percentage occupancy?. . 79.7 79. 4 Percentage occupancy?. . 93.2 04: ; 
Ailied Special— Tuberculosis— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31... 17,947 20,727 Beds set up at Dec. 31... 3,931 3,560 
A GIMISSIONS J stoucceie Saic ok 82, res 172,931 AGMISSIONS eh acct sh ier 7,740 7,466 
Per 1,000 population.... 4.0 8.2 Per 1,000 population.... 0.4 0.4 
Patient-days............ 5,909, 664 6,732,031 Patient-days............ 1,007,332 are ys 
Per 1,000 population.... 284.9 319.6 Per 1,000 population. .. 48.6 1.5 
Av. daily No. of patients 16, ee 6 18, 443.9 Av. daily No. of patients 2,162.3 2, 35) : 
Per 1,000 population.... 0.8 0.9 Per 1,000 population.... 0.1 
Percentage occupancy?... 90.2 87.3 Percentage occupancy?... 64.2 64: h 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 320. 
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7._Movement of Patients and Patient-Days in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


Type of Service! and Item 1968 1969 Type of Service! and Item 1968 1969 
Private Hosprrats FEDERAL Hosprraus 
General— General— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31... 1,448 1,081 Beds set up at Dec. 31. 6,785 6,636 
PACIMISSIONS eee sien iets 52,673 28, 200 AdINIssionsies eee eee: 58,013 61, Hee 
Per 1,000 population. ... 250 1563 Per 1,000 population.... 2.8 
Patient-days............ 445, 184 299, 058 Patient-days Oe Pe rte 1,844,975 1,719, nis 
Per 1,000 population.... 21.5 14.2 Per 1,000 population.... 88.9 81. 
Av. daily No. of patients 1,216.3 814.3 Av. daily No. of patients 5,040.9 4,966. ' 
Per 1,000 population.... 0.1 “3 Per 1,000 population.... 0.2 0.2 
Percentage occupancy”... 84.0 78.0 Percentage occupancy?... 73.3 (Bis 
Allied Special— Allied Special— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31. 3,918 4,087 Beds set up at Dec. 31. 1,300 1,309 
ACINISSIONS is. ee a 16,461 13, 456 AG MiIssions ss ah oan eee 2,849 2,760 
Per 1,000 population. . 0.8 0.6 Per 1,000 population.... 0.1 ORE 
Patient- days.. 1,376,270 1,340,477 Patient-days Aetna ey 369, 270 368, 859 
Per 1,000 population. . 66.3 63.6 Per 1,000 population.... 17.8 lets 
Av. daily No. of patients 3,760.3 3,745.1 Av. daily No. of patients 1,008.9 1,004.4 
Per 1,000 population.... 0.2 0.2 Per 1,000 population.... -- -- 
Percentage occupancy?. .. 94.4 92.5 Percentage occupancy?. . . 77.3 79.5 
Mental— Tuberculosis— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31... 843 948 Beds set up at Dee. 31. 147 — 
INAMISSIONS-« acest oe cee 3 3,406 3,533 A@GmMIssions=s.occuter ore 1,138 — 
Per 1,000 population. ... 0.2 0.2 Per 1,000 population. ... 0.1 — 
Patient-daysice ooo. ses ee 283,534 338, 600 Patient-days MRNA See eee 33,971 _ 
Per 1,000 population. ... 13.7 16.1 Per 1,000 population. . . 1.6 = 
Av. daily No. of patients 774.7 927.7 Av. daily No. of patients 92.8 = 
Per 1,000 population. ... -- -- Per 1,000 population.... -- 
Percentage occupancy?... 91.6 95.5 Percentage occupancy?. . . 61.9 = 
1 Children’s hospitals in 1969 are classified in allied special—formerly in general. 2 Based on rated bed 
capacity. 3 Comparisons between 1968 and 1969 are affected by the fact that a large private general hospital 
was converted to a public general hospital. 4 The only federal sanatorium in operation in 1968 was converted 


to a public genera! hospital in 1969. 


The average length of stay of adults and children who were separated from public 
general hospitals in 1969 was 10.3 days, unchanged from 1968. This average ranged from 
7.2 days in non-teaching hospitals with long-term units and 1-24 beds, to 12.5 days in non- 
teaching hospitals with long-term units and 200 or more beds. Generally, the length of 
stay increased with bed capacity—one result of the wider availability and utilization of 
more complex services in larger hospitals. Provincially, Alberta had the lowest average 
length of stay for general hospitals (8.9 days) and Ontario hospitals the highest (11.0). 
Hospitals within the allied special group recorded varying average lengths of stay— 
children’s (8.9 days), convalescent/rehabilitation (45.3), chronic/extended care (237.6), 
and other (15.0). Average length of stay in public hospitals as a whole was 11.7 days. 


As Table 9 shows, full-time personnel in all Canadian hospitals (excluding paid medical 
staff in general and allied special hospitals) numbered 316,825 in 1969. In all general 
hospitals, the number of full-time personnel per 100 rated beds was 199.5; provincially, this 
ratio varied from 154.1 in Alberta to 235.3 in Ontario. General and allied special hospitals 
combined experienced a ratio of 190.6 full-time personnel per 100 rated beds; in mental 
hospitals, this ratio was 75.9 compared with 71.2 in 1968 and in tuberculosis sanatoria, 
92.9 compared with 91.6 in 1968. It is interesting to note that the proportion of the 
Canadian civilian labour force, both full-time and part-time, in all Canadian hospitals 
gradually increased from 3.7 p.c. in 1961 to 4.5 p.c. in 1969. 
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8.—Average Length of Stay of Adults and Children in Public General and 
Allied Special Hospitals, by Province, 1969 
Type of Hospital Nfid.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. | N.W.T.|\Canada 
days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days| days days 
General— 
Non-teaching— 
No long-term 
WL US stesso ahi asia thee) || OED) UME DER nee |S SOR AS eG) SRG SRN) tS 8.7 8.7 
1- 24 beds. .| 5.2 8.7 8.0 9.1 U@ 6.4 1.3 (eP tat) 7.3 5.8 5.6 72 
pee aia Saeed led (5 1) 8.8 8.8 8.1 8.5 8.8 7.3 7.3 6.7 (eG) = 9.6 7.6 
BS YS I ee ey a 7.0 9.1 8.3 8.4 9.5 7.5 8.5 7.6 7.8 a = 8.2 
LOOT 1O9n eee. e107 9.4] 11.1 | 10.0 8.7 9.3 9.9 9.5 8.3 8.3 = — 9.1 
200+ 10.2 | 10.7 | 11.4 | 10.4 | 10.2 9.3 Oe ¢ = 8.2 8.5 — = 9.6 
Long-term units..| 11.9 | 10.0] — | 13.7 | 14.4 | 11.9 8.5} — ile) 118} — — 12.0 
1- 99 beds...} 11.9 == = = EO) || akile ¢ 7.6 = 11.6 | 10.4 — _— 11.2 
100-199 <“ = 10.0 = — ak Patsy th asa _ _ 10.7 = = IA 
200+ bs aaa — — | 13.7 | 18.4} 12.4) — — — | 12.38) — —_ 12.5 
Totals, Non- 
REACHING. te| Sel oO) | Oss te Oee I woe elOrtaly wie veo oieOn| 8.0) aos S 8.7 9.5 
Teaching— 
J 201 be SSeeeretara ae — = 14.3 — 12.5 | 18.1 | 11.5 | 14.2°) 10.1 } 11.8 = — 12.3 
1 - 499 beds = == 12.9 | 10.5 = — —_ _— — => 11.4 
ee _ — 14.3 2 e4 | W350 | bea. ed OS ates — _— 12.4 
Rartialericcas ees 13.7 — 1056) | 18.2 | 1152) | 10.7 9.5 | 11.4 | 10.9 | 10.2 _— — LIE 
1 - 499 beds her = 10.6 | 10.4 | 10.6 | 10.0 9.5 | 11.3 9.6 | 10.4 — — 10.8 
ee = _— 18.4) 1302: |) 1007 — IES tien! 9.8 = 11.5 
Totals, 

General....| 9.9 9.6 | 10.7 | 10.8 | 10.7 | 11.0 9.2 9.3 8.9 9.4 5.8 8.7 10.3 
Childrens: vesisiseu 11.2} — S20) ella) is7F || SSA — 8.0. — _ _ 8.9 
Convalescent/ 

rehabilitation. ..... 61.3 | 40.8 | 32.6 | 68.7 | 50.8 | 42.8 | 43.1 — 43.2 | 41.0 == = 45.3 
Chronic/extended 
CALGE ST sore ean 246.5 — = — |250.5 |243.0 |120.2 — {252.5 |432.0 —= — 237.6 
OtheroN nsec sb ee ce 5.3 | — 7.8 | — | 12.6] 10.8 | — |248.6] 8.0] 7.56] — — 15.0 
All Public General 
and Allied Special 
Hospitals ...... 10.3 | 9.8 | 10.6 | 11.1 | 12.7 | 12.3 | 10.5 | 10.5 | 11.3 | 10.0] 5.8 8.7 11.7 
9.—Full-Time Personnel Employed in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Province, 1969 
General! Alloa Seonar Mental Tuberculosis 
Province or Territory Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
Number | Rated | Number | Rated | Number | Rated | Number} Rated 
Beds Beds Beds Beds 
Newfoundland............. 5,060 203.7 5,694 190.1 695 84.0 197 88.3 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,100 157.6 1, 139 156.5 279 71.4 47 235.0 
IN Gy 8 SCOUIAt Re se cee aictns 8,896 191.2 9,734 193.6 1,610 87.5 483 137.2 
New Brunswick............ 8, 286 191.0 8,424 189.5 1,223 64.2 = = 
Quebec wee tesa ee 64,906 191.8 80.290 189.3 13,573 68.1 930 83.0 
MONbATiO.ns5e, Sst ek fee ee 83,526 235.3 93,853 217.3 18,532 89.3 690 68.9 
INFATITLODA seen rete tee: 10,622 200.7 12,637 194.2 2,073 78.0 217 104.8 
Saskatchewan............. 10,447 197.2 11,012 192.1 1,656 56.7 277 116.4 
PI bOrgas eras tee eee care 18,919 154.1 21,747 149.8 3,696 74.9 455 118.5 
British Columbia.........- 19, 787 173.3 21,148 155.6 3,812 58.4 159 91.4 
Yukon Territory.......... 146 172.8 155 162.3 — = = — 
Northwest Territories. .... 325 170.8 393 164.5 = = == == 
Canada: a coc0es: 232,020 199.5 | 266,221 190.6 47,149 75.9 3,455 92.9 


1 Excludes paid medical staff. 
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Table 10 gives financial data related to public hospitals in operation during 1969. 
Revenues for general and allied special hospitals together totalled $1,893,430,000, 14.2 p.c. 
more than in 1968. General hospitals alone accounted for 87.9 p.c. of total revenue received 
and experienced a 10-p.c. increase in revenue over the previous year. Net in-patient 
earnings accounted for 88.1 p.c. of general hospital revenues, ranging from 84.3 p.c. in the 
1-24 bed non-teaching hospitals with no long-term units, to 90.6 p.c. in the 100-199 bed 
non-teaching hospitals with long-term units. 


Consistent with the upward trend of costs in recent years, expenditures in public 
general and allied special hospitals totalled $1,966,559,000, 14.1 p.c. more than in 1968, 
which in turn had been 16.5 p.c. higher than in 1967; general hospitals expended 87.8 p.c. 
of this amount. Gross salaries and wages accounted for 70.2 p.c. of total general hospital 
expenditures; this percentage varied from 64.2 in 1-24 bed non-teaching hospitals with no 
long-term units, to 71.2 in 100-199 bed non-teaching hospitals with long-term units. Mental 
hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria reported a significantly different distribution of ex- 
penditures; gross salaries and wages amounted to 75.9 p.c. of expenditures in mental 
hospitals and for 73.1 p.c. in tuberculosis sanatoria. 


10.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals, by Type, 1969 


Revenues! Expenditures! 
-,., |Operating|) Net Net | Grants Gross |Medical 
Type of Hospital Hospitals|| In- Out- and Total Salaries} and Decca Orker Total 
patient | patient | Other and /Surgical 8 
Earnings|Harnings|} Income Wages? |Supplies é 
No. Dace p.c. p.c. $000 D.C: D.C. p.c. p.c. $’000 
General— 
Non-teaching— 
No _ long-term 
(Hah PAS agee 677 87.8 8.2 4.0 593,055 69.1 2.9 3.4 24.6 620,922 
1-24 beds 221 84.8 Wet 6.6 80, 879 64.2 2.4 4.8 29.2 82,909 
25-49 “ 188 87.6 7.9 4.6 59, 912 65.1 2.8 8.9 28.8 63, 331 
50- 99 “ 111 88.6 7.9 3.6 83, 703 68.8 2.6 3.6 25.0 88, O47 
100-199 “ 96 88.2 8.0 3.8 171, 280 70.9 2.9 3.6 22.8 179, 274 
200+ “* 61 87.6 8.4 4.0 247, 281 69.5 3.3 3.2 24.1 257, 361 
Long-term units 107 89.1 lied 3.2 | 237,825 69.7 2.6 3.0 24.6 243, 693 
1- 99 beds.. 43 89.8 8.0 2.2 $1, 802 68.4 2.4 8.4 25.8 82,477 
100-199 “ .. 30 90.6 Uae 2.2 49, 414 71.2 2.8 3.1 23.0 51, 487 
200-—° 84 88.5 TheRs) 3.7 156, 609 69.6 2.6 2.9 25.0 159,779 
Totals, Non- 
teaching........ 784 88.1 8.1 3.8 | 830,880 69.2 2.8 3.3 24.6 864,615 
Teaching— 
TT Soa aoe 31 88.1 6.9 5.0 | 467,733 70.8 320 3.4 22.1 485, 182 
1-499 beds.. 6 87.0 8.5 4.6 85,989 70.6 8.2 3.6 22.6 88, 424 
S007 eS 26 88.1 6.8 6.1 431,744 70.9 Sr7. 8.4 22.1 446,758 
Partialey. ete 49 88.0 6.8 5.2 | 365,067 70.9 3.4 Baill 22.5 377, 568 
1-499 beds.. 34 86.8 7.8 6.0 188, 669 70.8 3.3 8.3 22.5 197, 197 
500 + “ .. 16 89.2 6.2 4.6 176, 898 71.0 8.56 2.9 22.6 180, 371 
Totals, General. . 864 88.1 7.5 4.5 {1,663,680 70.2 3.2 3.3 23.4 | 1,727,365 
Allied Special— 
Children’s........ 7 80.5 Sara 10.8 62,084 71.5 2.9 3.3 22.2 65,175 
Convalescent 
/rehabilitation . 24 88.6 4.4 7.0 27,147 68.3 ee | 1.5 29.0 27,842 
Chronic/extended 
GATOIE cee 93 96.3 0.5 Sea 95,401 74.2 1.3 2.8 22.3 98, 562 
Other eects: 52 81.1 9.5 9.4 45,118 70.4 2.3 2.6 24.7 47,615 
All Public 
General and 
Allied Special 
Hospitals...... 1,040 88.1 7.2 4.8 |1,893, 430 70.3 | 3.0 3.2 23.4 | 1,966,559 
Mental. aprdenenice 108 98.0 0.4 1.6 | 343,870 75.9 0.5 2.2 21.4 352, 168 
Tuberculosis........ 32 88.4 ew 9.9 26, 404 Wal 0.9 Pape 23.6 26,908 


1 Due to rounding, the components may not add to 100 p.c. 2 Includes medical staff remuneration, 
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REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF PUBLIC HOSPITALS* 
AND. COST. PER: PATIENT —DAY, 1958-69 
$ MILLION # MILLION 
2,400. 2,400 
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1958 1959 1960 


1961 
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%* GENERAL, ALLIED SPECIAL, MENTAL AND TUBERCULOSIS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Table 11 shows the more than proportionate increase in gross salaries and wages as a 
component of total expenditures from 1968 to 1969; this component increased its share of 


the total by at least 1.5 p.c. in each province. 


As experienced in 1968, gross salaries and 


wages as a component of total expenditure was generally lower in the Atlantic Provinces 


than elsewhere in Canada. 


11.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public General Hospitals,! by Province, 


1968 and 1969 


Province or Territory 


DABErtWe Rese Icke cak dnc c seas ress 


AUCON! TOIritOry ca: sino ec0cesevece sie. 
Northwest Territories................ 


Expenditures? 
Operating|| Total Gross Medical 
Hospitals|| Revenue || Salaries and D 
and Surgical SUES! 
Wages? | Supplies 
No. $’000 p.¢. p.c. p.c 
33 33, 202 GY) Sali 4.4 
8 5,491 59.7 3.2 4.0 
44 53,078 59.8 2.9 3) 
38 45,382 62.7 3.6 3.4 
139 || 410,156 70.0 3.3 3.6 
185 593,541 65.9 3.0 3.2 
79 64, 442 65.7 3.7 3.9 
143 68, 689 64.1 Sho 3.6 
116 108, 767 64.2 2.9 3.2 
87 || 128,411 69.4 3.4 3n8 
2 122 56.4 205 6.5 
7 1,266 57.3 3.0 Pau 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 324. 


Other 


p.c. 


iw) 

x 
Sinise Lele emo eieg SIM em aire 
ONONOR WHR 


wow 
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11.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public General Hospitals,'! by Province, 
1968 and 1969—concluded 


Expenditures? 
: ° Operating] Total Gross Medical 
Province or Territory Hospitals|| Revenue || Salaries and D Oth Total 
and Surgical Tugs ce ote 
Wages? | Supplies 
No. $000 p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c $7000 
1969 
INeywroundland2 sere ae cecesicciincl @cece 33 31,669 59.0 3.4 4.6 33.0 34,429 
Prince Edward Island................. 8 6, 400 63.7 3.3 4.0 29.0 6,556 
INGVAIS COLA tee Mine! dni evr atte 43 57,921 62.3 3.1 3.2 31.4 59, 141 
ING WHE Runs wicker nr scat ce cence: 37 50,501 67.1 Blade 3.2 26.0 51,541 
CVUODEC at nee ike oi tana 135 || 440,808 74.1 3.2 ono 19.2 474,188 
(ONLATIO Mere hana tri ctinaheelsicernne 186 654,876 69.3 3.0 3.0 24.6 663,178 
MAnIT ODA Teeter nemens oo onnicone ae 78 67, 683 67.5 3.6 3.9 25.0 67,682 
Saskatchewan. eee. sees acc oc eence ss 132 76,555 67.0 3.2 3.6 26.2 80,306 
AI DELGA ee ee eee ne 115 123,599 67.8 2.9 3.2 26.2 129, 242 
IBritishiC@olnmbpiarn.cncnmckiccases ccs 88 152,085 72.5 3.6 3.3 20.6 159, 186 
Nuk OnMorritoryte nee ones mene 2 135 58.8 3.0 6.2 32.1 235 
Northwest Territories................ vf 1,497 59.3 2.2 PIB} 36.2 1,681 
1 Excludes children’s hospitals in 1969, included in 1968. 2 Due to rounding, the components may not 
add to 100 p.c. 3 Includes medical staff remuneration. 


Generally, salaries of hospital nursing personnel were 19.5 p.c. higher in 1970 than in 
1968 and varied directly according to academic qualifications. For general-duty registered 
nurses employed in public general hospitals, the average annual salary varied from $6,475 
for those classified as graduate nurse only, to $9,705 for those with a master’s degree in 
nursing (Table 12). Among graduate nurses without additional qualifications in public 
general hospitals, directors of nursing education received the highest average salary ($9,423) 
and general-duty nurses (not registered) the lowest ($5,776). On the average, general- 
duty nurses (registered) without additional qualifications employed in hospitals designated 
“other” (maternity, communicable disease, orthopaedic and cancer hospitals), earned more 
($6,650) than their counterparts in other types of hospitals. 


12.—Average Annual Salaries of Nursing Personnel in Public Hospitals, by Academic 
Qualifications, Employment Category and Type of Hospital, 1970 


(Excludes shift differential pay) 


Average Average 
Category Salary Category Salary 
$ $ 
Academic Qualifications— Employment Category—concluded 
Graduatenurseionly.4 02 6)52.0. as sisictsisisie « oir ois 6,475 Assistant head nurse... scsce sass ee eitonsieersite 7,262 
Clinical postgraduate training............... 7,040 MOaCher sos caeanen Gir aera eee 7,427 
University diploma—one year.............. 7,090 General Duty— 
Bachelor’s degree in nursing................ 7,161 Revisteredy.35.0eaan cane eee 6,475 
Master’s degree in nursing................. 9,705 Notiregistered! 2522. scarier oon meme creteeies 5,776 
Employment Category— 
Director nursing education..................- 9,423 |Type of Public Hospital—* 
Associate or assistant nursing director...... 9,130 (General ys Cee tee Aye ce ic eee 6,475 
Associate or assistant director nursing Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 6,589 
Education wen pee eee eee 8,597 Mentaleeryeet es. Re Senn ore orion iter 6,611 
INUTSINeSUIpeLvVISOns sae cere eit 8, 486 Muberculosis seit. cova aoe eee ae 6,536 
JSG insee On ap eon am nan on euan ob dopeaaN ape 7,922 Other Aa i easerteniscet eee oe ee ne aero 6,650 
1 General-duty (registered) nurse—public general hospitals. 2 Graduate nurse without additional quali 


fications—public general hospitals. 3 General-duty (registered) nurse without additional qualifications. 
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The cost per patient-day in public general hospitals increased from $48.44 in 1968 to 
$53.73 in 1969; this 10.9-p.c. increase was somewhat less than the 11.6-p.c. increase ex- 
perienced in 1968 over 1967. Among general hospitals, the per diem rate was lowest in the 
non-teaching hospitals with no long-term units and 1-24 beds ($36.72) and highest in full- 
teaching hospitals with 1-499 beds ($75.78). In the allied special group, children’s hospitals 
had the highest per diem rate at $86.89 and chronic/extended care hospitals had the lowest 
at $22.23. All public general and allied special hospitals had a combined per patient-day 
revenue of $51.75 and expenditure of $53.73. Mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria 
had per diem expenses of $16.95 and $30.77, respectively (Table 13). 


Provincially, public general hospitals in Prince Edward Island had the lowest cost per 
patient-day at $34.46 and Quebec had the highest at $59.89. The per capita cost of operat- 
ing and maintaining all public hospitals increased by 134.7 p.c. during the period 1961-69, 
rising from $47.46 to $111.37. 


13.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Size and Type of Hospital, 1969 


Revenues Expenditures 
: Operating Gross Medical 
Type of Hospital 4 Net In- : 
Hospitals patient Total Splarics Ss oa all Drugs Total 
Earnings Wages? | Supplies 
No $ $ $ $ $ $ 
General— 
Non-teaching— 
No vlong-term: unltSa. o..-.4.++90- 677 39.61 45.13 32.64 1.38 1.63 47.26 
We 24 beds' Strat csaes crocs 221 29.07 84.47 23.64 0.87 1.58 86.72 
DS a 62 AE Se ene Dene eee 188 81.18 386.59 24.50 0.85 1.46 387.62 
Dose UO Gee Sane ae mecea Tr te 111 35.61 40.06 29.04 1.08 1.50 48.14 
NODES) ete aS Seon Saito o aor ane 96 41.38 46.86 84.77 1.42 1.70 49.04 
200 + Be MME, carers sore ores ats 61 45.01 51.36 87.12 Shhh 1.70 53.46 
HGong=berma units. ¢cr- et areccres terior 107 38.84 43.60 31.15 1.18 1.34 44.67 
er 09 DedS: wercemctntee cect cnre 43 84.94 88.93 27.21 0.96 1.36 39.76 
ODF OO, Hee ae erate everay stares eres 30 85.48 89.16 29.01 1.14 1.26 40.77 
200 + Sh Meni ieterere catane varere ies 84 41.04 46.88 82.91 1.24 1.87 47.382 
Totals, Non-teaching......... 784 39.38 44.68 32.20 1.32 1.54 46.50 
Teaching— 
(le deroaten seta wns dp apeaoneeode 31 58.44 66.36 48.78 2,01 2.34 68.84 
U4 99 beds es .qercciv wes ctisalee's 5 61.78 70.98 63.54 2.46 2.69 75.78 
500 + eT ate lates Bea loraid BSCS SE 26 68.18 66.01 48.41 2.61 2.31 68.30 
rar Ulea bee fetetaterscs\clstersy Savors ersvermere tel ss 49 49.32 56.06 41.14 1.98 1.81 57.98 
ADO bedsine sie she dees ores 34 48.12 56.41 41.08 1.94 1.91 57.92 
500 + SW Ni care wate onae aietaes 16 50.68 56.77 41.27 2.02 SVG 58.06 
Motalss Generale as hen 864 45.58 51.75 37.65 iL} Waele 53.73 
Allied Special— 
Omi dren smey ae tecin cea Ade teenies 7 66.61 82.77 62.15 2.54 2.90 86.89 
Convalescent/rehabilitation........ 24 29.44 33.23 23.30 0.38 0.53 34.08 
Chronic/extended care.............. 93 20.72 21.51 16.49 0.29 0.50 22.23 
OO UG eaa mene an cena anemic on ctonc 52 58.54 72.20 53.79 1.78 1.98 76.43 
All Public General and Allied 
Special Hospitals............ 1,040 42.99 48.80 35.64 1.54 1.63 50.69 
‘ity sich sh eas arene Re ONSIR tees cra eaeRANCa Es coe 108 16.27 16.60 12.95 0.07 0.44 16.95 
PRAIFOLCULOSIB Cc hepinie thane noah caee 32 26.72 30.20 22.49 0.27 0.74 30.77 


Adults and children. 2 Includes medical staff remuneration. 
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14.—Patient-Day'! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 


by Province and Type of Hospital, 1969 


Revenues 
Province and 
Type of Hospital Net 
In-patient] Total 
Earnings 
$ $ 
Newfoundland— 
NOTICE AS Mette em orreicr ste raie fereararctainte syste stars ae seo 36.90 46.19 
Allied Special— 

Gh Genie c enec ctecuveme sic aheiiata saa aintelavervreresaiete 41.10 48 64 

Convalescent /rehabilitation................. 27.32 33.55 

Chronic/extended care............ce.eeeeeeee 8.73 10.91 

(OGHER Pe oe ee ae cere cote creme: 38.93 45.92 
Mental er ack wk caccalas nate tee eee ee a vi 
PE UDENGulOsiscr. ose c,d cms cence ae bes oe ele 23.57 24.46 

Prince Edward Island— 
(Gen oral We Sec ieee chs, sialepare oie she eisai a eracee eseherace 28.55 34.46 
Allied Special— 

Convalescent/rehabilitation................. 25.90 35.22 
Mental ean cen aes 8.54 8.69 
Tuberculosis 38.25 43.76 

Nova Scotia— 
Gloneral ye acs cates eared nacre sere wiavels eis ereicys 40.86 48.50 
Allied Special— 

Chaldrenisesec: neve ace sie eee lee sae wares hee 59.21 67.66 

Convalescent/rehabilitation...............5. 28.44 Slitids 

VGMOL Sa otontn ccssisre iceee ante oo os Soars Shon seo ee 59.87 65.65 
INS a Be CRE oe Ne TaCae SOO: IC A ane eee 5 17.34 18.66 
SE DOLCULOSIS a ccsis oe cise at teblode oan ethte ce 36.99 40.52 

New Brunswick— 
CS ON OLA re care a ccclarayercloiw'o oles Viale says ates aieratotsere ste 37.28 42.76 
Allied Special— 

Convalescent/rehabilitation................. 26.75 28.01 

IWC Bn comer On ao ao aos ct Gon aUne occa mann 10.76 10.93 
Quebec— 

Generales oe ree tacie sie eictekelois icisieoirreliee ne eee eee 51.51 59.89 

Allied Special— 

Childrens ces onanieve seh ataarar oe aoe ains 69.06 87.65 

Convalescent/rehabilitation................. 28.86 32.04 

Chronic/extended care..)....cs.<cleecs<esucesss 21.31 22.04 

OGHEr se wae tae ce enone es oie sien ea oaes 63.19 70.09 
IMT On Galiyc cter eee asctetore is doh aveuereornsicisiae cietette 14.52 14.93 
MUST OLCULOSISE ay. oe sisinre nial eeisist erototorn oman rote oe 23.40 24.41 

Ontario— 
General.......... ENA cesar ned lomangcara ei Sona revepntnroiy ers 48.44 54.30 
Allied Special— 

Childreniaapee race alka eeisicetancioe oF 78.28 98.16 

Convalescent/rehabilitation.............005- 28.46 29.99 

Chronic/extended Care.....0..cccccrcsccseces DEN Wd 24.12 

OG er Ree piss igor rami siarciseroacretongrain den oem 76.98 114.61 
Mentalism cn cate rhea citation ier 20.41 20.74 
ARIDErCUlOSIs epee N es csicr re ncisieiee inion 27.68 32.14 

Manitoba— 
(Corie ral Bee rerctane sctarajeroleimtecale oiviinrececcs nus aleieeahe 40.93 45.77 
Allied Special— 

Ohildrent snes eases aiesa wets st ves eee eee 60.04 72.10 

Convalescent/rehabilitation................. 34.44 46.49 

Chronic/extended care! esses nee este eee ee 24.93 26.26 


1 Adults and children. 2 Includes medical staff remuneration. 


Gross 
Salaries 
and 
Wages? 


Expenditures 

ee 
an 

Surgical Drugs 

Supplies 
$ $ 
1.72 2.29 
1.95 1.32 
0.33 0.26 
0.11 0.19 
0.35 5.27 
0.42 0.82 
L317: 1.40 
0.51 0.43 
0.13 0.35 
1.12 0.63 
1.54 1.59 
2.19 1.63 
0.72 0.77 
1.45 1.57 
0.10 0.45 
0.48 0.38 
1.62 1.40 
0.52 0.64 
0.06 0.26 
2.08 2.27 
2.98 2.66 
0.39 0.60 
0.29 0.58 
2.20 2.10 
0.05 0.50 
0.20 1.09 
1.67 1.65 
2.48 4.15 
0.32 0.44 
0.32 0.48 
1.86 2.95 
0.07 0.28 
0.26 0.27 
1.65 1.76 
2.42 2.96 
0.64 1.32 
0.42 0.84 


Total 
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14.—Patient-Day'! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Province and Type of Hospital, 1969—concluded 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province and 
Type of Hospital Net gree Medics! 
: alaries an 
ae bent Total aad Sorel Drugs Total 
8 Wages? | Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba—concluded 
Mental..... 4s Hook cocaaneosepoouaodsasanaoaeu 12.56 12.79 9.82 0.05 0.20 12.71 
WR CROULOSIS 2c forvateteraysrayereVe lok o Says oie sl Naievorreae 21.56 24.87 17.13 0.27 0.36 25.39 
Saskatchewan— 
Generalist eee ctonisieiste tee Osieehied coe aselows 36.48 40.78 28.63 1.38 1.54 42.76 
Allied Special— 

(CHING dso hcitie.s SR ROG a Ge Boe oom omer te oo 30.05 21.41 0.84 0.40 30.53 
ING CREE atnn ao ae eee GO pero DES SOE ELE Dearne 13.61 13.86 10.57 0.06 0.33 13.86 
Phuberculosisisns cee ccm ara eee eee eee 18.59 27.95 19.17 0.14 0.44 26.20 

Alberta— 
Generalcne eae cesar Cha ate okie core oe 40.29 45.16 31.97 1,38 1.51 47 .22 
Allied Special— 

(Chand drentaiters sera ce lap cnet Saeloss « ticans 32.94 37.51 30.43 0.77 0.82 38.45 

Convalescent/rehabilitation................. 38.84 43.24 29.73 0.41 0.36 43.19 

@hronic/extended. Cares<...ccc0 osccse cco cnes 15.37 15.96 10.84 0.17 0.35 17.03 

(GRATE Hest So Blins eit RTE: AU bee aE eee 77.39 97.74 71.08 1.63 2.82 98.92 
IMentalceris sin. f.cccyjot Serta ejapars (leis alalevoes aiels sie sire 12.78 12.98 9.30 0.04 0.26 12.98 
PRO CLCULOSISS ne, separa csr njcaseiieronsatsreusrsiaaraateoniherton 39.96 49.17 38.14 0.16 0.97 49.18 

British Coltumbia— 
GONE ee ogedenecQORee ean in SOROS O On aE Tap Oren 41.21 45.42 34.48 1.70 1.58 47.56 
Allied Special— 
Convalescent/rehabilitation................. 22.92 27.02 22.80 0.20 0.26 30.51 
Chronic/extended care 15.47 15.64 14.68 0.35 0.28 19.44 
45.90 70.22 54.64 1.12 1.96 75.34 
15.00 15.00 10.31 0.26 0.39 14.32 
29.68 29.68 22.22 0.56 1.56 29.69 
General ye sueakerisctn cet s sersinenaee delve einer 41.00 50.63 51.72 2.60 5.43 87.96 
Northwest Territories— 
(CGS RE a aero A OCD IREIC SOREN SE ONE ean 32.28 38.34 PAT 0.96 1.02 43.47 


1 Adults and children. 2 Includes medical staff remuneration. 


Subsection 2.—Morbidity, Notifiable Diseases and Other Health Statistics* 


Morbidity.—A growing need for additional information on illness in Canada was met 
in part by a statistical program first undertaken for 1960 involving separations (discharges 
and deaths) from the general and allied special hospitals. The program provided data on 
primary diagnosis, days of care, length of illness and age composition for all hospital patients 
except those in mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria. (Age, sex and diagnostic 
information on persons treated in mental hospitals and in tuberculosis sanatoria has been 
available at the national level for many years but no similar information has been available 
for persons treated in the other kinds of hospitals.) About 100 out of every 1,000 persons 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section, Health and Welfare Division, Statistics Canada. 
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are hospitalized during a year and, of these, 96 or 97 are treated in general and allied special 
hospitals. The 1968 data were the latest available at the time of preparation of this 
Subsection. 


It should be noted that the picture of morbidity provided by these statistics is not, of 
course, complete. A total morbidity picture would include not only the morbidity covered 
by in-patient hospital care but also out-patient morbidity, morbidity covered by treatment 
outside the hospitals, and morbidity for which no treatment is received. Nevertheless, the 
illnesses that receive hospital care are, in general, more serious and more important than 
the illnesses that do not receive hospital care and this, together with the fact that the diag- 
nostic quality of hospital morbidity statistics is very high, makes hospital morbidity sta- 
tistics a most important source of information. Tables 15 and 16 present, for 1968, adult 
and child patients (excluding newborn) in terms of 17 diagnostic categories (Canadian) 
which consolidate the much more detailed international classification of diseases. 

15.—Hos pital Separations, Separations and Days per 100,000 Population, 
and Average Days of Stay, by Diagnostic Category, 1968 
(Excluding newborn and data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


; . : Separations Days Average 
Diagnostic Category? Separations] per 100,000 | per 100,000 | Days of 
Population | Population Stay 


No. No. No. No. 


Infective and Parasitic Diseases...........cccccccccecesceceves 40, 436 195 2,760 14.1 
IN COplAsIss ye ryecerctaectsiys «ate e(ors creantjars Grads ova g aiet\cyaie ss aittemioye sales 188,105 909 15,539 17.1 
Allergic, Endocrine System, Metabolic and Nutritional Diseases 98,515 476 7,383 15.5 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming Organs............. 19,209 93 1,325 14.3 
Mental, Psychoneurotic and Personality Disorders............. 106,745 516 9,408 18.2 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs............. 170,783 825 18,463 22.4 
Diseases of the Circulatory System...............0c0eeeeeeeee 275,890 1,333 25,885 19.4 
Diseases of the Respiratory System...............00ceeeeeeeee 505,278 2,441 16,131 6.6 
Diseases of the Digestive System................ccceeveeecees 444, 683 2,148 21,831 10.2 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System.................00000- 290,025 1,401 12,293 8.8 

Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, Childbirth and the 
IPUSr peri Ee mate ech s soe me ae nee Sesiane roe wa ctahiar 488,581 2,360 13,683 5.8 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue....................0.- 56,198 271 2,703 10.0 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement................ 123,871 598 10,185 17.0 
Congenital mlallormations= na. sates ces vos ciicciesrciicecee 33,991 164 2,334 14.2 
Certain Diseases of Barly: Infanoyr.--.-eecceacersscne cence: 9,625 47 606 13.0 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-Defined Conditions............... 91,495 442 3, 256 7.4 
Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (nature of injury).......... 294,979 1,425 15,765 - tite 
Supplementary Classifications for Special Admissions.......... 16,756 81 1,191 14.7 
(AN CaUlSeS? Sc ccc sche mio tre onan notin: Baca ne Gere 3,255,165 15,725 180, 743 11.5 


1 Major groupings of the International Classification of Diseases. Information on the detailed categories included 
in these main groupings is available in Statistics Canada publication Hospital Morbidity (Catalogue No. 82-206). 
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16.—Hos pital Separations per 100,000 Population, by Diagnostic Category 
and Age Group, 1968 
(Excluding newborn and data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 
Age Group 
Diagnostic Category! Total 
Under | 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | 654 
Infective and Parasitic Diseases................. 309 176 123 119 185 195 
NCODLAS TIS eer: eet ae connect case ee ures 4 127 391 945 1,764 3,156 909 
Allergic, Endocrine System, Metabolic and Nutri- 
GlOnaISD DISEASES Hes ees cae on hee ees 283 215 342 821 1,480 476 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming Organs 86 40 56 102 348 93 
Mental, Psychoneurotic and Personality Disor- 
CLOTS ee etn ee ae as ide ee cic Ree 98 429 835 873 554 516 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs 707 312 447 1,009 3,258 825 
Diseases of the Circulatory System.............. 184 206 874 2,711 6, 838 1,333 
Diseases of the Respiratory System............. 4,993 1,332 867 1,158 2,597 2,441 
Diseases of the Digestive System................ 1,418 1,468 2,111 3,248 4,222 2,148 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System.......... 488 1,066 2,010 2,049 2,408 1,401 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, 
Childbirth and the Puerperium.............. 6 6,257 5,016 46 _— 2,360 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue......... 308 249 211 272 368 271 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement... 188 356 671 1,146 1,311 598 
Congenital Malformations....................00: 359 117 75 58 36 164 
Certain Diseases of Early Infancy................ 149 1 — — “= 47 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-Defined Conditions. . 403 338 423 529 719 442 
Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (nature of in- 
Thi GB Aaa ODIO SoC aS Ne oie 1,224 1,696 1,276 1,344 2,306 1,425 

Supplementary Classifications for Special Admis- 
RIONS Meee ce oe eee re ieee Sec totes 44 74 91 92 189 81 
AT @ atiSOS dance new canes areee aaah 11,357 14,722 16,374 17,340 29,968 15,725 


1 See footnote to Table 15, p. 328. 


There were 1,564,378 primary operations performed in general and allied special 
hospitals in 1968. A new statistical program provides the data contained in Tables 17 


and 18. 


17._Separated Cases and Operations in General and Allied Special Hospitals, 


by Age Group, 1968 


Item Under 151 15-24 25-44 45-64 

All Separated Cases— 

ASR SW Men tte eters ecaciine. eee No.| 1,108,634 532,595 848,999 648, 858 

DAS AnshOspital onech rear areniretante “ | 7,680,837 | 3,666,113 | 7,388,218 | 9,266,809 

ANOS YS DEL CASCHS seein cs sieierre “s 6.9 6.9 8.7 14.3 
Separated Cases Undergoing Surgery— 

Cases (primary operations).......... No.| 388,306 268, 845 445,550 309, 559 

Day sin hospitalists ot tess atone “ | 2,047,299 | 1,864,236 | 3,867,478 | 4,123,608 

PAM OS YS DEL CASC.0) cee ce eaieas steels os 5.3 6.9 8.7 13.3 
Rates per 100,000 Population— 

PIL BODATALEH CASES ic cetasstt aeainee oaltecte wt 16,919 14,722 16,374 17,340 

A Oneraved GASES st ciks.can conee scutes aaa 5,926 7,482 8,593 8,273 

Days of all separated cases.......... No. 117,216 101,341 142, 489 247,643 

Days of all operated cases........... fa 31,244 51,532 74,588 110, 198 
EOD MIA GIONS Mine ies aiaie fereieis ee chide Heweereee 6,552,700 | 3,617,600 | 5,185,100 | 3,742,000 


1 Includes newborn cases plus cases under one year of age. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


65+ Total 
480,541 3,619,627 
11,900,524 || 39,902,501 
24.8 11.0 
152,118 1,564,378 
3,211,247 || 15,113,868 
21.1 9.7 
29,968 17,485 
9.487 7,557 
742,159 192, 757 
200, 265 73,011 
1,603,500 || 20,700,900 


2 Hstimate of June 1, 1968, exclusive of the 
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18.—Primary Operations in General and Allied Special Hospitals, by Age Group and 
by Sex, 1968 


Operation Under 15!| 15-24 25-44 45-64 65+ Total 
No. No. No. No No. No 
Operations on nervous system................. M, 2,232 1,276 2,925 3,776 1,643 11,852 
1M, 1,512 914 2,310 2,803 1,180 8,719 
Operations on endocrine system............... M. 266 145 327 425 122 1,285 
ia, 257 490 1,826 1,912 351 4,836 
Operations Oney oneaseuae css cern eis a acne vie M. 8,425 1,939 2,694 5,065 6, 766 24,889 
F 7,544 1,494 2,038 5,067 9,470 25,613 


Operations on ear, nose and throat............. 


88,204 22,823 12, 288 4,432 1,355 129,102 


1,147 323 845 1,799 761 4,875 
1,061 330 963 1,219 531 4,104 


M 

F 
Operations on buccal cavity and esophagus... ut 91,557 14,076 10,218 4,156 1,498 121,505 
Operations on heart and intrathoracic vessels. uo 


Operations on bronchi, lung, pleura, chest wall / 
ANC UMEGIASTINUIN: cei eees a be nour ererara cae M. 324 542 992 2,133 arp 5,268 


iE: 178 217 630 955 528 2,508 
Operations on breastacenac.ca-ncacarisi cere oer els M. 161 338 322 397 321 1,539 
F, 146 3,161 11,115 8, 888 2,621 25,931 


Operations on gastrointestinal tract and related 
OLLANS ANG LISSUCS: Manav tocar em ceaweltiscts cele M.| 25,309 13,710 33,751 44,612 21,037 138, 419 
F.| 13,074 17,357 40,132 38,844 17,137 126,544 


Operations on urinary and male genitalsystemsM.| 64,989 Bice 7,615 15,568 22,369 114,318 
1, 3,481 1,258 4,058 4,916 2,992 16,705 


Operations on female genital organs, excl. 


ODSUCETICAle Mareen ae wire a iota horses oleae F, 1,123 21,202 94,116 54,319 8,194 178,954 
Obstetrical procedures... c.....s0.000.0veosres ny 174 94,736 | 100,920 775 1 196, 606 
Operations on musculoskeletal system......... M. 19,198 19,791 27,755 20,633 7,727 95,104 


F.) 12,855 9,050 15,034 20,727 15, 203 72,869 


Operations on peripheral blood vessels and lym- 
DP UACICS VSLOMIS ys tre. oat concentrate M. 683 648 2,397 4,857 1,860 10, 445 
F, 543 851 10,290 7,898 1,705 21, 287 


Operations on skin and subcutaneous tissue....M.} 10,131 10,737 10,748 7,066 3,352 42,034 
F 7,569 6,358 6,397 6,058 3,335 29,717 


Certain non-surgical procedures................ M. 5,396 3,370 12,113 15, 167 8,969 45,015 
105 5,557 4,799 12,129 12,324 6,045 40,854 


AIL Operations es anc caer ewes i esos M.| 238,957 78,634 | 123,284 | 132,933 80,061 653,869 
F.| 149,349 | 190,211 | 322,266 | 176,626 72,057 910,509 
T.| 388,306 | 268,845 | 445,550 | 309,559 | 152,118 || 1,564,378 


1 Includes newborn cases and cases under one year of age. 


Notifiable Diseases.—The notifiable diseases most predominant in 1970, as in 1969, 
were venereal diseases (34,048 cases), measles (25,137 cases), rubella (12,710 cases), in- 
fectious and serum hepatitis (12,295 cases), and streptococcal sore throat and scarlet fever 
(10,422 cases). Table 19 shows the number of notifications and the rates per 100,000 of 
all notifiable diseases, by province, in that year. 
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Tuberculosis.—There were 3,920 new active and 620 reactivated cases of tuberculosis 
reported in Canada in 1970—a total of 4,540 cases. Of 10,716 tuberculosis patients being 
treated at the end of 1970, 2,012 were hospital patients and 8,704 were being treated by 
drugs on an out-patient basis. In addition, there were 10,139 persons receiving preventive 
out-patient drug therapy as a safeguard against their developing active forms of the disease. 
Table 20 gives summary information relating to this disease. 


20.—Summary Statistics on the Incidence of Tuberculosis, 1970 


: : Patients under Treatment at Persons 
Notifications Dee. 31 Receiving 
|__| Preventive 


Province, Age Group 


and Origin New Re- ‘ aa ' Sicko ae 1 Deaths 
Active | activated nae er Tota 
patients | patients Treatment, 
Cases Cases Dec. 31 
NUMBERS 
Province 
MO WHOUNGIANC 35.2 <eiiee cect cis sin oe 235 29 97 375 472 50 14 
Prince Edward Island.............. 16 f 11 48 59 33 1 
ING o ay COLI ON ene wee if cart beens on 131 26 127 304 431 269 23 
IN Gig SEMIS WICK. 5055. evecarais. o9 8 oon 3)3 131 19 85 401 486 267 11 
HEE ae a. eee ac Oats weet 1,245 135 677 3,165 3,842 2,301 273 
OUESTIOn cconee ee ee odes ne nee: 955 217 464 2,042 2,506 4,790 102 
BL ANILODE <a ote meee ee «siete a eas 267 36 121 435 556 733 24 
SSS ERG CHEW ANP ste ratoraiei ciclotstaleie ate sieisiecs 137 13 81 240 321 126 20 
PAT DORGH mS cakes Jc acing acs torts 333 39 185 506 691 386 13 
Birrtish: COlmbIas-ss sl ses eh des cis > 375 7 128 882 1,010 562 43 
WABKON: PErritory. cso sn sd ace eee 11 3 5 30 35 74 _ 
Northwest Territories............... 84 25 31 276 307 548 3 
Canada. eh ee eat ccescann 3,926 620 2,012 8,704 10, 716 10,139 527 
Rates PER 100,000 Poputation 
INewLoundland’*. 0.524 cbeciwisiesiea 45.4 5.6 18.6 72.0 90.6 9.6 2.9 
Prince Edward Island.............. 14.5 0.9 10.0 43.6 53.6 30.0 0.9 
INGVAISCOLIA teen ine ccc cee Ten 3.4 16.5 39.6 56.1 35.0 2.9 
Wew ‘Bronswitk: 222 -....00ceensteeoe 21.0 3.0 13.6 64.1 77.6 44.7 1.8 
BiG 72.0 Sots Sauna onsite ae npec 20.7 2.2 11.2 52.6 63.8 38.3 4.5 
RPA GATIOM GS ae voter catanavcleeala cicianevere 1225 2.8 6.0 26.3 32n0 62.1 ics, 
DMANILOD ae Aone eee eee stones 27.2 3.7 12.3 44.3 56.6 74.9 2.2 
BaskapChewaneoscr esos scorn. 14.5 1.4 8.7 24.9 34.7 13.6 2 
PRI DOr bas oe Se eee eho t eee ese S 20.8 2.4 11.4 31.2 42.5 24.0 0.8 
BTiLisn Columbiasae.. sosstacncers oe 17.5 3.6 5.9 40.5 46.4 25.9 2.1 
VAIKORYECETICOTY:c Soto tne faces 68.8 18.8 29.4 176.5 205.9 435.3 — 
Northwest Territories........ nee 254.5 75.8 88.6 788.6 877.1 1,568.6 6.1 
Canada Fo sites sees 18.3 2.9 9.3 40.4 49.7 47.3 2.4 
NUMBERS 
Age Group 

UY BRS ee es Oa Se a 408 it 160 721 881 1,845 

IG S22 Bae eee tnes 5 a ei ees Om 534 29 165 986 1,151 2,016 

DOIN AA WS oka an Ee ates eee 1,159 169 460 2,797 3,257 2,470 

ICSC SASS es ee ee ea oe 1,096 268 695 2,857 3,552 2,860 

GOANGOV Ere 2. een. e a caaee ce 723 147 532 1,343 1,875 948 

ER OUAIS poe ee se ee 3,920 620 2,012 8,704 10,716 10,139 

Rates PER 100,000 PopuLation 

PEA SUAS «vie 5 Wen Rie Mtl sees 6.3 0.1 2.5 AT 1305 28.5 

7s Be on Pa eA Ee Scie 13.6 0.7 4.2 24.9 29.1 51.3 

21 YO SARS RSEE Re oe RO CIE A 21.6 ae! 8.5 51.6 60.1 45.8 

EOS cen dR sete ees Ghai teens asqarle 27.8 6.8 17.5 71.8 89.3 7232 

DOPAC OV OCS oe etic uidc cae oles ve 43.1 8.8 31.5 79.4 110.9 56.3 
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20.—Summary Statistics on the Incidence of Tuberculosis, 1970—concluded 


. : Patients under Treatment at Persons 
Notifications Dee, 31 Receiving 
: | ____——_—_—_—_—__——_—__—__| Preventive 
Gea aee Bae iNew: Re 4 x ti eel ak Deaths 
Active | activated as ut- Total mug 
Gunes Gases patients | patients ee 
NUMBERS 
Origin! 
Undianss weesecice weanetae os. ooo dees 462 69 259 907 1,166 808 
POS KIM OS Hee aca co owitiach cs 6 Gieeitie nie c 105 25 36 281 317 384 
OCHOrAa Ne Aa etccicaica donineseicans wees 3,353 526 1,717 7,516 9 , 233 8,947 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

Ninna ete caNcrnes Ae ae eas eee 12 11 13 11 11 8 
Hig VIN OS secre ercereuiniteieie eialeis. sibeisselsierie 3 4 2 3 3 4 
Others ba .eecateteruriecieendseals ounes 85 85 85 86 86 88 


1 This classification is shown to point up the high incidence of tuberculosis among the native populations; Indians 
constituted 1.1 p.c of the total population in 1961 and Eskimos 0.1 p.c. 


Cancer.—Statistics Canada started a national cancer incidence reporting system on 
Jan. 1, 1969, in co-operation with the National Cancer Institute and the nine existing 
provincial tumour registries; a registry has not yet been organized in Ontario. Participat- 
ing provinces send a simple notification card with basic patient and diagnostic information 
for each new primary site of malignant neoplasm discovered. Results of the first year’s 
operation of the reporting system are given in Table 21. 


21.—Number of Malignant Neoplasms and Rates per 100,000 Population, 1969 


New Hospital New Hospital 

Primary Deaths! Morbidity Primary Deaths Morbidity 
Province or Territory Sites Separations? Sites Separations 

of Residence Sper aa >= > a; a |. 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
Number of Cases Rates per 100,000 Population 

WNewioundland Jit se. seswadeties se 1,060 511 1,730 206.2 99.4 341.2 
Prince Edward Island........... 305 164 576 277.3 149.1 523.6 
INova: Scotia. ds: tiaencuusen ae cee 2,221 1,286 4,936 291.1 162.0 649.5 
IN@WHBTUNS WICK sce sascess ences 1,931 872 3,181 309.0 139.5 509.8 
WDUCDEOS trae chee nel sasiernaiheirenes 15,014 8,304 24,059 250.9 138.8 405.9 
ONEATION Sap testa cehionneeen ne na 10,661 33, 328 ae 143.1 456.2 
Manitobainsiaites os clin coalesce 3,249 1,556 6, 248 331.9 158.9 643.5 
Saskatchewans...0.5.00007 ea ccs 3,486 1, 289 5,765 363.5 134.4 598.7 
PAID Orta icmtn dite Sarsee cts setterapers 3, 883 1,739 9,590 248.8 111.4 628.4 
British’ Columbiacs....4-cceee vee 8,578 3,270 13,328 415.0 158.2 664.1 
arkonw) erriGony senescence: re 8 65 is 53.3 433.3 
Northwest Territories.......... ne 17 79 ats §3.1 254.8 
Canadas cosines 39,727 29,627 102,885 292.9 140.7 495.9 


1 Source: Vital Statistics Section, Statistics Canada. Include only the deaths where underlying cause was stated 
to be due to malignant neoplasms. 2 Source: Public Health Section, Statistics Canada. 


Therapeutic Abortions.—Therapeutic abortions performed in Canada in the first 
six months of 1971 totalled 14,188, according to reports to Statistics Canada by hospital 
authorities in all ten provinces and Yukon Territory; this was 3,036 more than the 11,152 
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therapeutic abortions reported for the full calendar year 1970. Patients with Canadian 
residence accounted for all but 20 of the 14,188 abortions in the 1971 six-month period, and 
in terms of rates per 100 live births the abortions for Canadian residents amounted to 7.6 p.c. 
of the live births (3 p.c. for the year 1970). Provincial rates varied from about 19 p.c. for 
British Columbia to about 11 p.c. for Ontario, 10 p.c. for Alberta, 4 p.c. for Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia, and less than 2 p.c. for Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. 


22.—Number of Therapeutic Abortions Performed on Residents of Canada and Rates 
per 100 Live Births, by Province and by Quarter, 1970 and 1971 


1970 1971 
Pravies Me eniery Jan.- Apr.- July- Oct.- T Jan.- Apr.- Total 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | otal Mar | June | Jan.-June 
NUMBERS 
Newfoundland............. 2 2 8 13 25 13 17 30 
Prince Edward Island..... 3 2 8 4 17 4 11 15 
INO V8, SCObIR. 505/067. «ses 's's 19 48 68 126 261 135 142 277 
New Brunswick........... 2 25 17 28 72 27 26 53 
Quebec ccttacc.sstels oie (ss/oiniciste 33 63 151 287 534 427 428 855 
@ntario estes sce aaclersianesys 379 850 1,525 2,814 5, 568 3,294 3,972 7,266 
IMSMIGOD Ee us crete sista ties sles 23 34 48 133 238 161 181 342 
Saskatchewan............. 20 27 56 112 215 142 171 313 
J SYe 6 teehee BSED RIOROEE 62 144 326 622 1,154 753 745 1,498 
British Columbia.......... 192 406 880 1,423 2,901 1,698 Lele 3,415 
Yukon Ferritory.........- il 2 — 3 6 1 4 5 
Canada!.......... 743 1,622 3,156 5,631 11,152 6,699 7,469 14,168 
Rates PER 100 Live Brrtus 2 

Newfoundland............. 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.2 0.4 0.5 0.5 
Prince Edward Island..... 0.6 0.4 1.6 0.8 0.8 0.8 2.1 1.5 
NovalScotia 2h. cc. -ecece or 0.6 1.3 1.9 4.0 1.9 4.1 4.0 4.0 
New Brunswick........... 0.1 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.9 
OG IEE in ooopaceusenoacdon 0.1 0.2 0.6 1.3 0.6 1.8 1.6 1.7 
ONUaTIONecce une terse tees: 1,2 2.6 4.5 8.7 4.3 10.6 12.0 11.3 
WENT) oagaednoosnnadser 0.5 0.7 1.1 3.1 1.3 3.8 3.9 3.8 
Saskatchewan............. 0.5 0.6 1.2 2.8 1.2 3.2 3.7 3.5 
BRAD OXUE: score) epniaierniors sieietolerste ae 0.8 1.8 4.1 8.4 3.7 10.0 9.4 9.7 
British Columbia.......... 2.2 4.4 9.7 16.5 8.2 19.9 18.7 19.3 
Yukon Territory.......... 0.8 1.8 _ 2.9 183 0.8 3.5 2.1 
Canada!.........: 0.8 1.7 3.3 6.4 3.0 7.5 7.8 7.6 


1 Exclusive of the Northwest Territories. Includes some persons with Canadian residence but province of resi- 
dence not known. 2 Based on estimates of 1969 births. 
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Subsection 3.—Numbers of Physicians and Earnings of Those in Private Practice 


In December 1970 there were 31,166 active civilian physicians in Canada. 
one third of them (11,851) were located in Ontario. 
population/physician ratio (627), followed by Ontario (654) and Quebec (682). 


national average at December 1970 was 692 persons per physician. 


Well over 


British Columbia had the lowest 


The 


Table 23 gives the provincial distribution and population/physician ratios for 1970 


and also shows the trend in the national total since 1911. 


The figures include all junior 


and genior interns and residents and physicians engaged in administration, teaching, 
research, etc., within the medical field, as well as those in the clinical practice of medicine. 


23.—Physicians and Population per Physician, 1911-70, and by Province, 1970 


Active Active 
Civilian Physicians Civilian Physicians 
Source and Year Population Province or Territory Population 
Number per Number per 
Physician Physician 
Census Data— 1970—3 
OS WSS ae Se Aono ore a ae 7,411 970 Newloundlandse tea teeees 466 ’ 1,118 
inet Pitan heasin ciate e edeiasisie ie a a ee Prince Edward Island....... 97 1,134 
{Ot oe ee ae 10'723 1072 Novia SCOtianentmets tee 1,032 744 
Th) AL 5 OE Se oe sel MC Bee ‘976 || New Brunswick............. 568 1, 102 
CME eras ar Os ee 21,290 857 Quebec eo co cu epee 8,831 682 
x ' (ONGATIO ne ree ets ey ee 11,851 654 
Department of Nationa ; 

Héalth and Welfare! Manito barcc..-cn sere tees 1,401 701 
1 OGD RRR nd Paet a Man 23, 248 808 Saskatchewan..............- Pyt52 804 
HOGS Aree ee rac none hore eeteet 24,082 795 Had YS) a Weer aa er cht A a 2,256 720 
Tis ae eee aga aed 785 || British Columbia........... 3,471 627 
CRAM ca i a a |) £e8. BIS 763 |, Yukon Territory............ 20 850 
IOI Y Fs Gace 2 ORS reve SEE OB ee 27,544 749 Northwest Territories....... 21 1,667 

GS OS Big eee hone torent eset 28, 163 744 

OG OB tartar tie staletevsnerace wit ae E Es 29,659 Ly, 
SAE cs, 6 sean ae are ee 31,166 692 Canada, 1970......... 31,166 692 


1 As at June 1; Yukon and Northwest Territories included from 1961 on. 2 As at Dec. 31; estimates for 
1962 to 1968 for interns and residents are based on Statistics Canada data and those for other active civilian physi- 
cians are based on data contained in List Catalogue, Canadian Mailings Limited (Seccombe House). 3 Com- 
piled by the Department of National Health and Welfare from information supplied by Medical Marketing Systems 
Limited (Seccombe House). 


Earnings.—The average gross professional earnings of fee-practising physicians in 
1969 were $46,328, which was 8.3 p.c. higher than in 1968 and 79.1 p.c. higher than in 1961. 
The highest average gross earnings in 1969 were reported in Alberta, at $52,383. In 
Ontario, Manitoba and Newfoundland they were above the national average and in the 
remaining provinces they ranged from $45,010 in Saskatchewan to $34,595 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. Generally, throughout the nine-year period 1961-69, average 
gross earnings have been at a higher level in Newfoundland, Ontario and the western 
provinces than in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


The net returns to physicians, after deduction of the expenses of professional fee prac- 
tice, reveal similar geographic patterns, as shown in Table 24. Net earnings for Canada as 
a whole averaged $30,861 in 1969, 7.9 p.c. higher than in 1968 and 87.4 p.c. above the 1961 
figure. The highest provincial average net income was reported by Newfoundland physi- 
cians at $37,817, followed by Ontario physicians at $33,903; the lowest average net income, 
$15,807, was reported by the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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24.—Average Gross and Net Professional Incomes of Physicians and Surgeons, 
by Province, 1961-69 


Province or Territory 1961 1963 1965 1967 1968 1969 


Gross PrRoressionaL Incomss! 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


27,903 31,620 36,503 43, 256 51,977 
23,413 25,596 28,720 32,584 37,501 
23,455 27,486 30,391 35,820 41,116 
26,376 29,622 35,891 38, 933 42,362 
25,748 29,010 33, 455 36, 187 39, 058 
30,641 35,752 42,721 47,427 51,170 
28,769 32,037 36,657 40,083 49, 255 
Soar anodSordabccbonaaoounncoDOOjOr 35,657 37,474 41,150 41,546 45,010 

Beberietel ale eateries Scrsve cVevehaveisisiereloloiaye Sievelevsiale estaba 30,912 35,397 43,819 51,894 52, 383 

British Columbia 27,670 31,675 38, 609 41,848 44,716 
Yukon and Northwest Territories!.............. 20,083 22,007 27,812 25,750 36, 850 34,595 


Average for Camada.................... 25,862 28,690 32,799 38,675 42,783 46,328 


Net PROFESSIONAL INcomEs® 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
iNierncaniel hrvo Che Bota aaaemcon een Gao gose RO eOnrnOr 18,640 19,455 23 ,028 25,578 30,488 37,817 
PTINCOMIGWALGSlan Gane. cers aaicaiels cite pic eiere ets + 13,119 15, 777 17,835 20,716 22,636 22,760 
Nova Scotia........... Ee ats bs Guarana aIeraratersvevevere, erstentete 16,070 15,839 19,146 21,480 24,642 29,880 
UN Gwe STUN WAC Karta ras stern Faterst te ari afetalsinsicctes seis oe 16, 288 17,701 20,251 24, 662 27,544 29,678 
MUG C CRUMP ote ines Saae tere he haa erate eislole evere eit’ 3 si. 8.acs 14, 454 16,696 20,532 23, 1383 25,112 27,233 
OUEATIO Se SA ey fone ota dein He Rae es 17,682 20,492 24,188 29,354 32,098 33 , 903 
Veaniet Oates Ose oiis tachire ccts tach tan cteeiewida. 15,829 18,178 19,681 23,229 26, 108 31,678 
DASKAL CHOWAN on ieee ta cic erereitie ae erererrtinlevsiare stators se 15,843 21,625 23,530 24,697 25,175 27,657 
UNIV TES Rie caps Ea aie, 5 eee) ane OES ir en SR rs 17,925 19,111 22,681 27,591 33,221 33,165 
rieish COMM pias nea eis ee eich ottcles cide ne 17,067 17,464 20,121 25,169 26, 239 28,829 
Yukon and Northwest Territories’............. 15,594 16,480 15,731 13,200 18,000 15,807 
Average for Canada.................... 16,472 18,688 22,064 26,093 28,615 30,861 
1 Includes wages and salaries for professional services. 2 Excludes physicians employed on a salaried basis 
under the Cottage Hospital Medical Service and by subsidized voluntary prepayment plans. The estimated num- 
ber of such excluded physicians in 1969 was 109. 3 Excludes some physicians employed on a salaried basis in 
private group-practice. The estimated number of such excluded physicians in 1969 was 65. 4 Data to 1968 for 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories are posted for record only. 5 Includes net professional fees after deduct- 


ing expenses of practice, and wages and salaries incidental to fee practice. 


PART II.—WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Comprehensive 
income maintenance measures such as the Canada Pension Plan, old age security pensions, 
the guaranteed income supplement program, family allowances, youth allowances and 
unemployment insurance, where nation-wide co-ordination is required, are administered 
federally. The Federal Government gives substantial aid to the provinces in meeting the 
costs of public assistance and also provides services for special groups such as veterans, 
Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. The Department of National Health and Welfare is 
generally responsible for federal welfare matters, although the Departments of Veterans 
Affairs, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Manpower and Immigration 
operate programs for specific groups. 

Administration of welfare services is primarily the responsibility of the provinces but 
the provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial aid 
from the province. 
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Co-ordination in welfare matters between different levels of government has expanded 
considerably in recent years and in various ways. These include meetings of ministers, 
deputy ministers and other officials concerned with the development of programs and 
administrative arrangements. The agreements that have been reached provide, among 
other things, for the exchange of statistical and other information between the two levels of 
government and for the provision, at the request of the provinces, of a variety of consulta- 
tive services. The three federal-provincial task forces appointed by the federal-provincial 
meeting of welfare ministers in January 1969 submitted their reports in January 1971. 


A channel of communication between citizens groups and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare is provided by the National Council of Welfare. As reconstituted in 
January 1970, the Council now consists of 21 private citizens about half of whom have been 
selected from organizations of consumers of welfare services and the remainder from institu- 
tions involved, directly or indirectly, in providing welfare services. ‘The Council is respon- 
sible for advising the Minister of National Health and Welfare on such matters related to 
welfare as it deems appropriate as well as to consider matters referred to it by the Minister. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Pension Plan 


The Act establishing the Canada Pension Plan received Royal Assent on Apr. 3, 1965 
and was proclaimed in force on May 5 of the same year. Collection of contributions 
commenced in January 1966, and in January 1967 the first benefits were paid in the form of 
retirement pensions. In February 1968, the first survivors’ benefits were paid, and in Feb- 
ruary 1970 the first disability benefits were paid. The Plan enables millions of people to 
make financial provision for their retirement and to protect themselves and their dependants 
or survivors against loss of income in the event of their disability or death. 


The Plan is universally applicable throughout Canada, except in the Province of 
Quebec where a comparable pension plan has been established. The Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans, however, are closely co-ordinated and operate virtually as a single program. 
Together, they cover.almost all members of the labour force in Canada. Benefit credits 
accrued under the Canada or Quebec Plans are portable throughout Canada. A con- 
tributor who may have worked for more than one employer during his lifetime or who may 
be self-employed for all or part of his working life will accumulate pension credits regardless 
of where he may work in Canada. Benefits under the Plan are payable to beneficiaries 
whether or not they live in Canada. Every contributor must have a social insurance 
number so that his pensionable earnings may be accurately recorded for benefit purposes. 


The maximum pensionable earnings for a year were $5,000 for both 1966 and 1967, 
$5,100 for 1968, $5,200 for 1969, $5,300 for 1970 and $5,400 for 1971. From 1972 to 1975, 
the figure of $5,400 will be adjusted in line with changes in the Pension Index which, in turn, 
is based on the Consumer Price Index. Beginning in 1976, the maximum pensionable 
earnings for a year will be adjusted in accordance with changes in the Earnings Index to 
reflect changes in average wage and salary levels in Canada. 


To participate in the Plan, a person must be between the ages of 18 and 70 and earn 
more than $600 yearly as an employee, or at least $800 if he is self-employed. In 1971, 
contributions are made on earnings between $600 and $5,400 a year in the case of both em- 
ployees and self-employed persons. Employees contribute at the rate of 1.8 p.c. and a 
matching contribution is made by their employers; self-employed persons contribute at the 
rate of 3.6 p.c. No contributions are to be made by persons while they are receiving dis- 
ability pensions. Although contributions are made on annual earnings between $600 and 
the maxima referred to above, rates of benefit are calculated on total earnings up to that 
maximum. That is, while contributions are not paid on the first $600 of annual earnings, 
that amount is nevertheless included in the calculation of benefits. 
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The earnings-related component of the benefit which a person is entitled to receive 
under the Canada Pension Plan is based on the contributor’s average pensionable earnings. 
Before this average is calculated, however, all earnings are adjusted in line with the average 
of the maxima on pensionable earnings during the benefit year and the two preceding years. 
Thus, when a benefit first becomes payable, the earnings on which it is based are related to 
the maximum on pensionable earnings at that time rather than when the earnings were 
received. 


Benefits are classified under three main headings: Retirement Pensions; Survivors’ 
Benefits, consisting of a widow’s pension, a disabled widower’s pension, orphans’ benefits, 
and a lump-sum death benefit; and Disability Benefits comprising pensions for disabled 
contributors and benefits for their dependent children. 


From 1970 on, Retirement Pensions became payable to contributors who are 65 years of 
age or over provided that, if under age 70, they are retired from regular employment. For 
contributors who have reached age 70, retirement pensions are payable regardless of whether 
or not they are retired. They become payable at their full rate beginning in January 1976. 
This rate amounts to 25 p.c. of what the updated pensionable earnings of contributors have 
averaged since Jan. 1, 1966, or from age 18, whichever comes later. 


Contributors who become eligible for retirement pensions prior to 1976 receive reduced 
amounts. In the calculation of retirement pensions that commence during this period, 
pensionable earnings are averaged over ten years or 120 months. The only exception occurs 
where a disability pension has been paid, in which case the time during which that pension 
was in pay is deducted from the ten years and the remaining period used for averaging 
purposes. In the calculation of retirement pensions that commence after 1975, provision 
is made to assist the contributor who may have had periods of low or no earnings during 
his contributory period. This is accomplished by dropping out the number of months 
during which contributions may have been made after age 65, either by using the pen- 
sionable earnings in those months in place of earlier periods of lesser or no earnings, or 
by dropping such pensionable earnings out of the calculation if they are less favourable 
to him. Also dropped out of the calculation are up to 15 p.c. of the number of months 
he could have contributed before age 65 and the earnings in an equal number of months, 
although the drop-out must not reduce the number of months for averaging purposes to 
fewer than 120. 


A person under 70 years of age who is in receipt of a retirement pension must meet 
an earnings test. In 1971, the maximum annual remuneration from employment he may 
earn without affecting the amount of his pension is $960. Should his yearly earnings exceed 
this figure, his pension is reduced as follows. When annual employment earnings are be- 
tween $960 and $1,600, the reduction will equal 50 p.c. of the amount over $960, or an 
amount of up to $320 per year; if earnings exceed $1,600, the amount deducted will be $320 
plus the actual amount earned over $1,600. However, the amount of pension is not subject 
to reduction for any month in which the pensioner does not earn over $80. At age 70, 
a contributor is entitled to receive the full amount of his retirement pension regardless of 
the amount of his earnings. 


Survivors’ Benefits became payable in February 1968. They are paid to or on behalf 
of the survivors of a deceased contributor who has made contributions for the present 
minimum qualifying period of three years for those whose benefits commence before 1975. 


A woman who is widowed between ages 45 and 65 is entitled to a widow’s pension 
consisting of the flat-rate payment plus 374 p.c. of her husband’s retirement pension. 
The flat-rate component is equal to $25 multiplied by the ratio of the Pension Index for 
the year in which the contributor dies to the Pension Index for 1967. Thus, for 1971, 
the flat-rate component is $27.06. Should her husband not be in receipt of a retirement 
pension at the time of his death, such a pension is calculated in prescribed manner for the 
purposes of computing the amount of the widow’s pension. If a woman is widowed under 
age 45, the same pension is paid provided she has dependent or disabled children or is 
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herself disabled. If she does not meet any of these requirements, her pension is reduced by 
an amount equal to 1/120 for each month she is less than age 45 at the time of her husband’s 
death. Accordingly, if a woman is widowed at age 35 or less, and has no dependent or 
disabled children and is not herself disabled, she will not receive a widow’s pension until 
she reaches 65 years of age, unless she becomes disabled in the meantime. 


A widow aged 65 or over receives a widow’s pension equal to 60 p.c. of her husband’s 
retirement pension, regardless of her age at the time her husband died or whether she was 
receiving a widow’s pension before she became 65. Again, if her husband was not in 
receipt of a retirement pension at the time of his death, one is calculated in prescribed 
manner in order to compute the amount of the widow’s pension. Women who receive 
widow’s pensions may also have contributed to the Canada Pension Plan themselves and 
consequently may be entitled to retirement or disability pensions in their own right. In 
such cases, the widow’s pension will be combined with the other pension, in accordance 
with a prescribed formula, but the combined total cannot exceed the maximum retirement 
pension payable under the Act. 


Orphans’ benefits are payable on behalf of a deceased contributor’s unmarried depen- 
dent children. The rate for each of the first four children is equal to the flat-rate component 
of the widow’s pension ($27.06 for 1971); for more than four children the total benefit, 
which is divided equally among the children, is the sum of $27.06 for each of four, and half 
of that amount for each child in excess of four. Benefits are payable until the child reaches 
age 18 or up to age 25 if he continues to attend school or university full time. 


A disabled widower’s pension is payable to a disabled widower if he was wholly or 
substantially dependent on his wife for financial support at the time of her death. The 
test of disability is the same as that for a person who claims a disability pension and the 
pension formula is the same as that for a widow age 45 or more. 


When a contributor dies, a lump-sum death benefit equal to six times his monthly 
retirement pension is paid to his estate. This benefit is subject to a maximum of 10 p.c. 
of the maximum on pensionable earnings which, for 1971, would mean a payment not 
exceeding $540. Should a contributor not be in receipt of a retirement pension at the time 
of his death, a calculation is made in prescribed manner for purposes of establishing the 
amount of the death benefit. 


Disability Pensions became payable in 1970. A contributor is considered to be disabled 
if he has a physical or mental disability that is so severe and likely to continue so long that 
he is incapable regularly of pursuing any substantially gainful occupation. Disability 
pensions, plus benefits for the dependent children of disabled contributors, are available 
provided contributions have been made to the Plan for the present minimum qualifying 
period of five years. The amount of the pension consists of a flat-rate payment equal to the 
flat-rate component of a widow’s pension plus 75 p.c. of what the contributor’s monthly 
retirement pension would have been had he reached age 65 when his disability pension 
commenced. Benefits are payable on behalf of a disabled contributor’s dependent children 
at the same rates and under essentially the same circumstances as the orphans’ benefits. 


All monthly benefits are adjusted upward annually if changes in the Pension Index 
warrant it. Benefits in payment in 1967 were increased by 2 p.c. effective January 1968, 
those in payment in 1968 were increased by 2 p.c. effective January 1969, those in payment 
in 1969 were increased by 2 p.c. effective January 1970, and those in payment in 1970 
were increased by 2 p.c. effective January 1971. 


Any contributor or beneficiary under the Plan has the right to appeal decisions with 
which he is dissatisfied. Appeals by employees and employers regarding coverage and 
contributions are first made to the Minister of National Revenue and, if the individual is 
not satisfied with the Minister’s decision, he may appeal to the Pension Appeals Board 
whose decision is final. For self-employed persons, appeals with reference to the assess- 
ment of their earnings for Canada Pension Plan purposes are treated in the same way as 
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appeals under the Income Tax Act. With respect to benefits, there is a three-stage appeal 
procedure: first, to the Minister of National Health and Welfare; secondly, to a Review 
Committee; and thirdly, to the Pension Appeals Board whose decision is final. 


The legislation provides for the investment of the funds that accrue from monthly 
contributions, less the estimated amounts required to pay benefits and administrative 
costs over a three-month period. These funds are made available to each province on the 
basis of the relationship between the contributions made to the Plan by and on behalf of 
residents of that province and the total contributions made to the Plan. Funds not bor- 
rowed by the provinces are invested in federal securities. The Canada Pension Plan is 
entirely self-supporting in that all benefits and all costs incurred in the administration of 
the program are financed solely from the contributions made by employees, employers 
and self-employed persons and the interest earned from the investment of funds. 


An Advisory Committee representing employers, employees, self-employed persons 
and the public, which was established in 1967, reviews from time to time the operations 
of the Plan, the state of the investment fund and the adequacy of coverage and benefits, 
and reports to the Minister of National Heaith and Welfare. In addition, a report on its 
activities is included in the annual report on the Plan. The legislation authorizes arrange- 
ments to be made with other countries to achieve as full coverage of persons in the labour 
force in Canada as is possible and to ensure the portability of pension credits between 
Canada and the countries concerned. 


_ The Minister of National Health and Welfare is responsible for the administration 
of all parts of the program except coverage and the collection of contributions which come 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National Revenue. The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission is responsible for the assignment of social insurance numbers and for the 
maintenance of the Central Index. The Department of Finance is responsible for the 
administration of the Canada Pension Plan Account and the Canada Pension Plan Invest- 
ment Fund. The Department of Supply and Services gives assistance to the Department 
of National Health and Welfare in the operation of the electronic data processing service 
which is required to maintain the records of earnings of contributors and to calculate 
benefits payable under the Plan. The Chief Actuary, Department of Insurance, is respon- 
sible for the preparation of reports on the future financial progress of the Plan and on the 
effect on the Fund of proposed amendments to the Plan. 


The Canada Pension Plan Administration of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare consists of a head office establishment in Ottawa, a network of 38 district offices 
located in the major population centres in Canada outside the Province of Quebec, and 
104 local offices, the latter on a part-time basis. 


1.—Canada Pension Plan Account, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-71 


Nore.—Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals shown. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Revenue Net Expenditure 

Year Taterest Excess Balance 

Ended Contri- on Admini- of im 
Mar. 31— ations eTnvest: Other Total Benefits Staion Total |] Revenue || Account 

ments 

BUG Greece eeu. 94.9 = _ 94.9 = 5.5 DO 89.4 89.4 
MOET oerse she. fuewe 587.2 11.0 BYE 599.9 — 8.4 8.4 591.5 680.9 
DOGS cates eticu 640.2 42.2 2.2 684.7 1.3 11.5 12.8 671.9 1,352.8 
POGOe res ean css 697.6 84.4 3.0 785.0 15.6 14.5 30.0 755.0 2,107.8 
SOFA U Sues ah a A 745.6 139.7 4.2 889.6 47.3 lev 65.1 824.5 2,982.3 
1 SS Fe eae 812.9 202.7 4.5 1,020.1 89.2 19.5 108.7 911.3 3,843.6 


ne ee 
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2.—Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund Investments, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1966-71 


Nors.—Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals shown, 
(Millions of dollars) 


hs Total 
Securities of or 

Guaranteed by— 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 Teer 

nts 

INVESTMENTS Maps IN PERIOD 
Newiountd land 2 iiecisas.cctrteieee seeerersta One 11.0 12.0 14.2 15.6 16.8 70.3 
Prince Edward Island................ 0.1 1.9 7458} 2.9 BP) 3.5 13.9 
INOVAISCObIAE rom ci nomses fete esren 1.2 21.4 25.2 29.2 31.6 34.9 142.7 
New Bruns wicks tems oceans eens tee es 1.0 16.7 19.3 21.8 24.2 25.8 108.8 
QU CHOC has cc snsins eescrrisislerarsseetae tortie sets — 0.4 129 2.4 3.1 5.1 12.8 
OUEATIOM eeehe othe csties setae ee es 20.1 332.6 375.9 412.0 445.8 476.0 2,062.4 
MAT IGODNS ea cx a starter alec acotraielh rece) apateloteye 2.1 34.9 39.4 42.3 47.7 51.5 217.8 
Saskatchewan ns cieciuic ie sete reielesciere oie 1.4 24.5 29.7 35.9 40.4 42.9 174.7 
Al ertana casa tan tontee c aiseiot is ates whe hice 3.1 61.1 59.2 68.4 itiond 82.3 341.1 
British: Columbigesscaaessenee cee ee lifnal 84.4 96.6 10/.5 117.2 125.1 535.9 
Federal Government................- 0.1 1.8 3.8 5.6 4.1 5.4 20.8 
Totals, All Jurisdictions. ... 34.9 580.7 665.3 742.2 809.8 868.5 3,701.3 
BALANCE IN FUND At END OF PERIOD 
Totals, All Jurisdictions. ... 34.9 | 615.5 | 1,280.8 | 2,022.9 | 2,832.7 | 3,701.3 AS 


3.—Benefits Paid under the Canada Pension Plan, by Type of Benefit and by Province, 


March 1971 
pe Disability Benefits Survivors’ Benefits ‘ 
Province or etire- Pa F abe All 
5 : : : , a , Disabled | bined 
Territory ment Disablity|Children’s] Death | Widows’ | Orphans’ |\7;- , “ Benefits 
Pensions Pensions | Benefits | Benefits | Pensions | Benefits Woon Pensions 
No No No No, No. No No No No. 
Newfoundland. . 2,825 79 116 35 700 1,286 —_ 1 5,042 
Prince Edward 
Tslandiyestne sc 990 19 29 12 207 355 — _ 1,612 
Nova Scotia.... 7,667 290 302 79 1,910 2,449 2 8 12,707 
New Brunswick. 5,755 149 146 76 1,364 1,931 —_ 4 9,425 
Quebecste nance 662 18 8 10 267 373 1 — 1,339 
Optariown. s<5 89,972 1,582 979 932 19,223 18,615 9 125 131,437 
Manitoba....... 12,801 254 158 109 2,286 2,290 1 17 17,916 
Saskatchewan.. 9,849 206 228 100 2,089 2,454 4 5 14,935 
Albertauencaceks 14,661 223 181 187 3,048 3, 851 4 14 22,169 
British 
Columbia..... 26,314 416 199 241 4,645 4,996 4 26 36, 841 
Yukon 
Territory..... 64 _— — 5 26 37 _ _— 132 
Northwest 
Territories.... 41 — _ 1 14 29 _ _— 85 
Totals, 
All Areas.| 171,601 3,236 2,346 1,787 35,779 38, 666 25 200 | 253,640 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement 


Old Age Security.—Under the Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, the Federal 
Government pays a monthly pension to all persons aged 65 or over who meet the necessary 
residence qualifications. Until 1966 the pension was payable to’ those aged 70 or over but 
an annual one-year reduction in pensionable age from 70 to 65 was completed in 1970. 
Prior to 1968 the pension amounted to $75 a month but in 1968, 1969 and 1970, the amount 
was adjusted in line with changes in the Pension Index developed for the Canada Pension 
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Plan (see p. 338); it reached $79.58 a month in 1970. An amendment to the Act, passed 
in December 1970, set the basic pension at a flat $80 a month, as from January 1971. 
However, for pensioners in receipt of the guaranteed income supplement (see below), the 
old age security pension together with the supplement will be subject to annual escalation 
ranging from 1 p.c. to a maximum of 2 p.c. to reflect price rises. 


The old age security pension is payable to a person of attained age who has resided in 
Canada for ten years immediately preceding the approval of his application for the pension. 
Any gaps in the ten-year period may be offset if the applicant had been present in Canada in 
earlier years for periods of time after reaching age 18 equal in total to three times the length 
of the gaps; in this case, however, the applicant must also have resided in Canada for 
one year immediately before the month in which his application for pension may be ap- 
proved. The pension is also payable to persons of attained age who have left Canada before 
reaching that age but who have had 40 years of residence in Canada sinceage 18. A pensioner 
may absent himself from Canada and continue to receive payments. If he has lived in 
Canada for 25 years since his 21st birthday, payment outside of Canada may continue 
indefinitely; if not, payment is continued for six months, in addition to the month of 
departure, and is then suspended, to be resumed only with the month in which he returns 
to Canada. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital, to which application is made for 
pension. The regional office in Edmonton administers accounts for and receives applica- 
tions from residents of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The old age security 
plan is financed through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on corporation income and, subject 
to a limit of $240 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on taxable personal income. The revenues from these 
sources are paid into a separate fund called the Old Age Security Fund, from which are 
paid the old age security pensions and, from Jan. 1, 1967, benefits under the guaranteed 
income supplement program. 


Guaranteed Income Supplement.—A 1966 amendment to the Old Age Security 
Act provides for the payment of a monthly guaranteed income supplement to old age 
security pensioners who have little or no income other than the pension. The program 
commenced on Jan. 1, 1967. Beginning at that date, the maximum supplement was $30 a 
month; after 1967, it was 40 p.c. of the amount of the old age security pension. With the 
latter pension being escalated in 1968, 1969 and 1970, the maximum supplement reached 
$31.83 a month in 1970. An amendment passed in December 1970 raised the maximum 
monthly supplement to $55 for a single pensioner and to $95 for a married couple, both of 
whom are pensioners. Thus, the old age security pension and guaranteed income supple- 
ment comprise a guaranteed annual income of $1,620 for a single person and $3,060 for a 
married couple when both are pensioners. In future years, the guaranteed income supple- 
ment together with the old age security pension paid to those recipients may be escalated 
from 1 p.c. to 2 p.c. based on increases in the cost of living. 


Pensioners with income in addition to their old age security pension may receive partial 
benefits. The maximum supplement is reduced by $1 a month for every full $2 a month of 
income over and above the old age security pension and any supplement that may have 
been received. Income for this purpose is the same as that computed in accordance with 
the Income Tax Act. In the case of a married couple, each is considered to have one half of 
their combined income. Where one spouse will not be receiving an old age security pension 
at any time in the current year, six times the amount of the monthly old age security pension 
is deducted from one half of the combined income in calculating the income of the pensioner 
for guaranteed income supplement purposes. 


Payments will not be made to married couples unless both spouses submit returns. 
However, in order to prevent undue hardship when no statement of income is obtainable 
from one spouse, the other, in certain circumstances, may be deemed to be single for purposes 
of determining income. Furthermore, although marital status is determined as at Mar. 31 
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of the year preceding the benefit year, even if this status should change in the benefit year, 
a special provision allows a person to be deemed either married or single in the preceding 
year. 


If a pensioner who is in receipt of a supplement leaves Canada, the supplement will 
be paid for the month of departure and for six further months. Payment will then be 
discontinued until his return. 


The guaranteed income supplement program is administered in conjunction with the 
old age security pension program. An application for the supplement is sent to each person 
when he begins to receive the old age security pension and subsequently at the beginning 
of each calendar year. Entitlement is re-assessed each year on the basis of the pensioner’s 
income in the preceding year. 


4.—Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement Statistics, by Province, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1971 with Totals for 1967-71 


: Guaranteed Income 
Old Age Security Supplement 
Province or Territory Net Net 

Pensioners Pensions Pensioners Supplements 

in March Paid During in March Paid During 

Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 

No. $ No. : $ 

Newroundland’s.. tens dese aek eine ete ias oe oats 32,129 30,683,179 25,914 9,077,141 
Prince;Hdward Island ....40ee.«0acnserse snares 12,316 11,810, 483 8, 884 2,924,997 
ING VAIS COLL ane cmcr aa Merce ree an ae 71,565 67,995, 408 44,893 14,943, 475 
INE WA TUS WACKoa: ee tener croton ae trenton cients te 53,956 51,590,554 33, 889 11,137,999 
CONTE) OY eras net che ay meee Ore oii ete ee ene 409 , 038 384, 222,746 230,492 80,259,161 
(UCALIO Mertens tet ai iki cake Se a eee eae ane eo 633, 696 602,581, 082 265,877 78, 524,095 
INGANVULO Dati ten Renae rn. es isio eck ara ae ety steer 95,542 90,134,927 49,356 16,379, 446 
aslcvat ChCWIADES ea akee eric amici eck ethan 93,797 89,122,205 48,436 15, 595, 408 
ENT ERD MER B xen coal teres Mees ae eee cious avout 116,359 107,638,661 60,089 22,266,374 
BritisheColumiblaneas..eee sys ae en ete 200,419 190, 241, 167 91,589 28,527, 967 
Sat Kone eOnriGOry. nc, schenchy acre halal ean oe eT 477 455,731 271 100, 652 
NGI asyesteLerriGOviesi ce acca ai ameein ettcomnisine 834 792,989 702 268, 656 
Canad ats cncnt mera erste 1971 1,720,128 1, 627, 219, 132 860, 392 280,005,371 

1970 1,670,639 1,467, 056,517 812,835 263,478, 628 

1969 1,504,862 1, 296,849, 281 775,034 244,470,268 

1968 1,366,210 1,153, 283,794 714, 648 234,835,151 
1967 1, 229,561 1, 033, 408, 230 505, 240 39,597, 4781 


1 Three months; guaranteed income supplement program commenced Jan. 1, 1967. 


5.—Numbers and Percentages of Old Age Security (OAS) Pensioners with or without 
Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS), by Province, March 1971 


Numbers of OAS Pensioners Percentages of OAS Pensioners 

Province or Territory : With With : With With 

VE eS ae Partial Full ee eet sl Partial Full 

GIS GIS GIS GIS 
INewioundland mrmer incited tere 6,215 5, 889 20,025 19.34 18.33 62.33 
PrincesHaward Islande.....e8 a+ s-see Opto 3,625 5,259 27.87 29.438 42.70 
INOVarS COLIA: perv eaemactd in yok ann wet 26,672 18,127 26, 766 SPH ABBE} 37.40 
New Bruns Wick cn.as6 sires emetsn ae 20,067 12,752 21,137 37.19 23.63 39.18 
@uebecaas a.m. itis | SRS WP Oe 178, 546 80,471 150,021 43.65 19.67 36.68 
Ontariowe mart. Brite eee 367,819 144, 934 120,943 58.04 22.87 ~ 19.09 
wu Reva 0) ofa A aes eds 6 eae ee A 46,186 24,194 25,162 48.34 25,32 26.34 
Saskatebewan.ss:asinere since crceee > 45,361 23,540 24, 896 48.36 25.10 26.54 
AL DOED A een teeter ees 56,270 27,476 32,613 48.36 23.61 28.03 
Baitisie@.ol wm bia we nee eee 108, 830 46,104 45,485 54.30 23.00 22.70 
Wirkon/erritory 24.5 047s cles 206 60 211 43.19 12.58 44.23 
Northwest Territories............... 132 104 598 15.88 12.47 71.70 
Canada. saute tc 859, 736 387, 276 473,116 49.98 22.51 27.51 
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Subsection 3.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 assists in providing equal opportunity for all 
Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are paid from the 
federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income but there 
is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under age 16 who was born in Canada, 
or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or mother has been 
domiciled in Canada from a date three years immediately prior to the date of birth of the 
child. Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any 
person who substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. 
Allowances are paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 
for each child age 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the 
purposes outlined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person 
or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to 
comply with provincial school attendance legislation, who ceases to be maintained by a 
parent or who ceases to be a resident of Canada, or on behalf of a girl who is married and 
under age 16. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. The Regional Director located 
at Edmonton also administers the accounts of residents in the Yukon Territory and 
Northwest Territories. 


The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family 
allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an 
immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned 
to Canada to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable monthly for the first 
year of the child’s residence in Canada, is intended to bridge the gap until the child becomes 
eligible for family allowances. The eligibility requirements, other than that relating to 
residence, are the same for family assistance as for family allowances. 


The Province of Quebec introduced its own family allowances program, supplementing 
the federal scheme, under legislation enacted in 1967 (see p. 354), and Newfoundland in 
1966 introduced a program called the Parents’ Supplement (Schooling Allowance), under 
which payments are made for children attending school (see p. 354). 


6.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1971 with 
Totals for 1967-71 


Families Children Average Average Net 
eR ee ey Whom re of Allowances! ee 
. . Allowances Allowances idren = |———____ owances 
Province or Territory in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 
March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.............. 76,405 208, 804 2.73 18.46 6.76 16,942,945 
37,755 2.59 17.67 6.82 3,091,849 
256,085 2.32 15.86 6.84 21,016,284 
216,827 2.47 16.90 6.84 17,809,571 
1,917,469 2.27 15.62 6.88 159, 083 , 996 
2,370,500 2.18 14.71 6.75 191,449, 526 
306, 426 2.28 15.47 6.79 24,977,643 
301,674 2.40 16.36 6.82 24,997,113 
546,520 2.30 15.63 6.80 44,295,930 
641,546 2.15 14,78 6.87 52,514,320 
Yukon Territory............ 3,012 5,544 1.84 14.93 8.11 570,974 
Northwest Territories....... 5,509 15,329 2.78 18.53 6.67 1,127,670 
Canada....... 1971 3,024,423 6,824,479 2.26 15.37 6.80 557,877,821 
1970 2,977,556 6,865,302 2.31 15.68 6.79 560, 049, 848 
1969 2,937,084 6,882,900 2.34 15.93 6.81 560,186, 052 
1968 2,888,101 6,901, 486 2.39 16.19 6.77 558, 774, 458 
1967 2,833, 941 6,882,874 2.43 16.42 6.76 555, 794, 947 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 
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Subsection 4.—Youth Allowances 


Legislation providing for a program of youth allowances became effective Sept. 1, 
1964. The Federal Government does not provide youth allowances in Quebec, which has 
had its own program, called Schooling Allowances, since 1961. With the introduction of 
the federal scheme, Quebec agreed to make certain changes in its schooling allowances 
program so that it would be comparable to the federal measure; since then, that province 
has been compensated by a tax abatement adjusted to equal the amount that the Federal 
Government would otherwise have paid in allowances to Quebec residents. The federal 
youth allowances and the Quebec schooling allowances programs cover all eligible young 
people in Canada. 


Under the federal program, monthly allowances of $10 are payable in respect of all 
dependent children aged 16 and 17 who are receiving full-time educational training or are 
precluded from dcing so by reason of physical or mental infirmity. Both the parent or 
guardian and the child must normally be physically present and living in a province other 
than Quebec. The allowance is not payable to a parent who resides in Quebec or outside 
Canada, regardless of where his child may be attending school. However, a child may 
attend school in Quebec or outside Canada, or, if disabled, receive care or training in 
Quebec or outside Canada and still be considered eligible, on the basis that he is a resident 
of a province other than Quebec but is temporarily absent. 


Allowances normally commence with the month following that in which family allow- 
ances cease and continue until the school year terminates. They are paid retroactively for 
the summer months when the child returns to school at the commencement’of the new 
school year, although allowances for a disabled child not attending school are payable 
continuously throughout the year. Should a student leave school, leave the country 
permanently, cease to be maintained, take up residence in Quebec, or die, the allowance 
ceases. Otherwise, the youth allowance continues until the end of the month in which the 
young person reaches age 18. Youth allowances are considered not to be income for any 
purpose of the Income Tax Act. 

The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
The national director of the family allowances and old age security programs is also re- 
sponsible for administering youth allowances, assisted by regional directors located in each 
of the provincial capitals other than Quebec City. The costs of youth allowances are met 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


7.—Youth Allowances Statistics, byeb soins, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1971 with Totals 
or 1967-71 


Youths for Whom Allowances 


Paid in March _| Net Total 
Province or Territory Adhends Having ee 
ne Physical Total : & 
School M 1 Youtt Fiscal Year 
Full-Time or Menta. ouths 
Infirmity 
No. No. No. $ 
WNewLoundland: comm, ayers Meeoamien Gir nse tauaertcioe 18,517 165 18,682 2,060,940 
Princo ad wanrdeislandacn: a niece rot mame. ame eere-cter 3,836 12 3,848 440,868 
INON SNS COTA \ Irapetale aiaiclatas obits setae <ivicteradtde hci ele 27,596 120 27,716 3,173,493 
New. Bruns wie lkemerce en naceinein st ain crostini ane croton « 23,354 95 23,449 2,676,410 
ONTATIO ses ae een eee ocraete setae aisicito othe eretieeranis 243,972 1,070 245, 042 28,054,017 
32,071 41 32,812 3,722,854 
34,017 77 34,094 3,916,165 
54,602 141 54,743 Sate 
67,453 179 67, 632 7,656,1 
Yukon Territory 402 _— 402 41,366 
North westul Crtitoriess ssccaccutac neo coktn aeeotoe snuieee 537 3 540 60, 540 
Canada wens vee ce eee oer 1971 507,057 1,903 508, 960 58, 020,099 
1970 482,400 2,076 484,476 55,101,899 
1969 460,055 2,330 462,385 52,457,272 
1968 432,051 2,514 434, 565 49, 426,980 


1967 409,591 2,530 412,121 47,395,683 
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Subsection 5.—International Welfare 


Canada is actively involved in the social development activities of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and of various other international organizations. At the 
United Nations, Canada is represented on the Commission for Social Development, and is 
a member of the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund. The Canadian 
Government, together with provincial governments and agencies, participates actively in 
the work of the International Council on Social Welfare, the International Social Security 
Association, and other international agencies concerned with the social aspects of develop- 
ment, 


The Department of National Health and Welfare, through the programs of the Canadian 
International Development Agency, supports a number of social development projects in 
developing countries, provides advisers for service abroad, and arranges social development 
training for foreign students recommended by their governments. The Department, which 
works closely with several Canadian voluntary organizations engaged in social development, 
also supplies the necessary technical services to the bilateral and multilateral aid programs 
in this sector. 


Canada is in the course of negotiating reciprocal social security agreements with a 
number of European countries. Canadian agencies employed in social security participate 
in the program of the International Social Security Association and the social security 
program of the International Labour Organization. For some years, Canada has been 
represented, as an observer, at the meetings of the Inter-American Social Security Asso- 
ciation. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Assistance Plan 


The Canada Assistance Plan was enacted in 1966 as a comprehensive public assistance 
measure to complement other income security measures. It provides, under agreements 
with the provinces, for federal contributions of 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance to persons 
in need and of the costs of certain welfare services. The plan has largely replaced the 
Unemployment Assistance Act, 1956, although the latter continues in effect in some 
provinces for an interim period with respect to certain programs that utilize a means test, 
that are being phased out but that are not covered under the Canada Assistance Plan. All 
provinces had signed agreements under the plan by the end of August 1967, and the Yukon 
Territory signed in December 1969. The arrangements for contracting out of certain 
shared-cost programs that were introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim 
Arrangements) Act are applied to Quebec’s agreement. It is provided that the provinces 
may discontinue their programs of blind persons allowances and disabled persons allowances 
and instead give aid under their general programs with costs shared under the plan. 


The plan extends federal sharing to include the following costs, which were not shared 
under the Unemployment Assistance Act: assistance to needy mothers with dependent 
children, maintenance of children in the care of provincially approved child welfare agencies, 
health care services to needy persons, and the extension of welfare services to prevent or 
remove causes of dependency or to assist recipients in achieving self-support. The only 
eligibility requirement specified is that of need, which is determined through an assessment 
of budgetary requirements as well as of income and resources. A province must not require 
previous residence as a condition of eligibility for assistance or for continued assistance; 
rates of assistance and eligibility requirements are set by the province so that they may be 
adjusted to local conditions and the needs of special groups; and the provinces must estab- 
lish procedures for appeal from decisions that relate to the provision of assistance. 


The Federal Government reimburses the provinces for 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance 
provided to persons in need and for 50 p.c. of certain costs of improving or extending welfare 
services. ‘‘Assistance” includes any form of aid to or on behalf of persons in need for the 
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purpose of providing basic requirements such as food, shelter and clothing; items necessary 
for the safety, well-being or rehabilitation of a person in need, or for a handicapped person; 
care in homes for special care such as a home for the aged, a nursing home or a welfare 
institution for children; travel and transportation; funerals and burials; health care services; 
welfare services purchased by or at the request of provincially approved agencies; and com- 
fort allowances for inmates of institutions. 


The cost of improving and extending welfare services may be calculated either (1) 
as the amount by which the cost of providing welfare services exceeds that of the period 
from Apr. 1, 1964 to Mar. 31, 1965 or (2) as the cost of employing persons who are engaged 
wholly or mainly in the performance of welfare service functions and who are employed in 
positions filled after Mar. 31, 1965. Included for sharable purposes are the costs of salaries 
and employee benefits, travel, research, consultation, fees for conferences and seminars, 
and certain costs of staff traming. The sharing of cost cf work activity projects that 
prepare persons for employment and the extension of provincial welfare services to Indians 
on reserves, on Crown lands or in unorganized territory are governed by special agreements. 


The federal share of costs under the Unemployment Assistance Act amounted to 
$14,100,000 during the year ended Mar. 31, 1971. This amount includes $13,300,060 to 
Quebec under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 


8.—Federal Share of Canada Assistance Plan Costs, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1970 and 1971 


Norz.—Includes costs of public assistance payments, child welfare maintenance, health care and extensions 
and improvements in welfare services and also payments made for claims received during the fiscal year for ex- 
penditures made in the previous fiscal year. 


Province 1969-70 1970-71 Province or Territory 1969-70 1970-71 
$ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland............ 20,288,580 21,966,470 || Saskatchewan............ 17,238, 414 20,621,117 
Prince Edward Island.... 3,292,523 3, 166197, Al bexrtaitccccemsicices cman 31,334,876 39,191,982 
INoval Scotia. cscs ses etias 15, 245, 837 16,743,286 || British Columbia......... 43 , 086, 262 68,207,041 
New Brunswick,......... 11,795,292 15,242,214 || Yukon Territory......... 152,889 771, 248 
Quebec ste scpsen csloseie's ss 1 1 ig 
ON GATIO, petite Jets 'cres moreso 131,838,661 176, 163,385 

Manitobatiwecss nceccee 19, 260,412 28,187,315 Totals oun cscns 2 293,528,746 | 390,860,255 


1 Compensation is made to Quebec under the terms of the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 
Payments in 1969-70 and 1970-71 amounted to $156,600,000 and $203,300,000, respectively. 


Subsection 2.—Blind and Disabled Persons Allowances 


Federal reimbursement to the provinces for assistance to blind persons and persons 
permanently and totally disabled, aged 18 or over, is provided for under the Blind Persons 
Act, 1951, as amended, and the Disabled Persons Act, 1954, as amended. To be eligible 
for an allowance under either of these Acts, an applicant must meet the 10-year residence 
requirement and the income requirements. ‘Total income, including the allowance, may 
not exceed $1,260 a year for an unmarried person, $2,220 a year for a married couple or 
$2,580 a year for a married couple when the spouse is blind within the meaning of the 
Blind Persons Act. Under the Blind Persons Act, total income, including the allowance, 
may not exceed $1,500 a year for an unmarried person, $1,980 a year for a person with no 
spouse but with one or more dependent children, $2,580 for a married couple and $2,700 
a year for a married couple when the spouse is also blind. 


The federal contribution is 50 p.c. of $75 a month or the allowance paid, whichever is 
less, for disabled persons allowances, and 75 p.c. of $75 a month or the allowance paid, 
whichever is less, for blind persons allowances. 
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Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec received payment under the terms of the Established 
Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 


Under the terms of the Canada Assistance Plan, a province may elect to aid needy 
persons in these categories under a general assistance program with costs shared under the 
plan (see p. 347). By mid-1971, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta had discontinued receipt of applications for 
disabled persons allowances, and four of these—Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
—had also discontinued receipt of applications for blind persons allowances. 


9.—Statistics of Blind and Disabled Persons Allowances, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1970 and 1971 


; Allowances for Disabled 
Allowances for the Blind Parsons 
Province or Territory and Year Federal Federal 
Ended— Recipients | Average Contri- Recipients | Average Contri- 
in Month Monthly bution in Month Monthly bution 
of March | Allowance during of March | Allowance during 
Year Year 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Newitoundland: | (5... + aco 1971 374 73.20 247,457 43 60.59 17,150 
1970 374 73.48 261,979 49 62.29 21,936 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1971 50 74.46 33,159 28 69.28 13,008 
? 1970 50 73.62 37,495 38 70.66 17,501 
INOWaISCOUIS. |)... cna s snes cc 1971 511 BL 339,401 494 70.38 223 , 202 
1970 524 73.45 370,107 591 70.08 381,865 
INE WoESTUINS WACK a. ct. tn cere coercion 1971 424 Tone 289,364 2,068 74.40 957 , 365 
1970 448 73.96 314,336 2,215 74.41 1,005,912 
@ntaniote. =) ee desea: Dates s alsin 1971 183 48.08 81,266 445 66.19 213,973 
1970 258 49.95 135,975 901 62.97 424 593 
WlevaWh fo) of As anaes ee Ser eee ee 1971 169 70.19 129, 469 463 72.19 282,817 
1970 255 72.00 174, 388 1,331 13.01 608 , 920 
Sas kaGChowallen wet ates eiis veins 1971 54 74.18 38,991 91 70.21 39,512 
1970 68 73.19 51,482 119 69.43 57,539 
PAIL DODU AR ee bee ei ete cl oA cheeses 1971 234 73.61 164,573 1,479 73.49 677,905 
1970 264 72.30 192, 338 1,596 oes) 751,490 
British Columbia... ...4-2...-- 1971 432 73.89 286, 126 2,580 73.85 1,126,363 
1970 430 74.00 292,557 D530 73.63 1,116,237 
Vaukon; LeYTitor yates. cna cs ete oe 1971 4 75.00 2,700 6 75.00 2,250 
1970 4 75.00 2,700 5 75.00 1,725 
Northwest Territories......... 1971 26 75.00 19,125 35 74.17 15,282 
1970 28 75.00 20,085 34 74.33 14,676 
Canada ease eee: 1971 2,461 aS 1, 631, 630 75732 fe 3,568,829 
1970 2,703 72.13 1,853, 442 $, 412 73.53 4,402,395 


1 Excludes Quebec. Effective Jan. 1, 1965 no payments were made to Quebec under these programs; instead, 
compensation was provided under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. If payments had been 
made under these programs, however, total amounts for 1969-70 would have been increased as follows: allowances for 
the blind—$1,442,995; and allowances for disabled persons—$7,492,756. Data for 1970-71 not available. 


Subsection 3.—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The Fitness and Amateur Sport Program was inaugurated in 1961 to increase the 
number of participants at all levels of competitive and non-competitive physical recreation 
and amateur sport activity ranging from day camps to the Canada Games and the Olympic 
Games; to help provide the participants with the skills, the means and the opportunity to 
benefit from recreation; and to help make available to all citizens the facilities and leader- 
ship to participate freely in recreational activities of their choice. These objectives are 
predicated on the assumption that every Canadian should develop a level of fitness suffi- 
cient to contribute positively to his physical and mental health and that Canadian athletes 
should develop a level of performance in national and international competitions which 
will contribute to national un*ty and international prestige. 


Under the Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, 1961, up to $5,000,000 a year may be 
expended to encourage, promote and develop fitness and amateur sport in Canada. A 
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National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport, consisting of not more than 30 
members appointed by the Governor in Council with at least one from each province, has 
been set up to consider problems connected with such activity and to advise the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare thereon. 


After consideration of the report of the Task Force on Sports for Canadians, the find- 
ings of the Montmorency Conference on Leisure, the recommendations made by the National 
Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport, and the conclusions of an internal depart- 
mental study, the Minister proposed, in March 1970, a new government sports policy for 
Canadians. Advocating the benefits of mass participation and the inculcation of sports 
and recreation into the Canadian culture, the policy aims primarily at reinforcing and 
increasing the administrative strength of Canadian sports and recreation agencies by 
providing them with administrative, financial and other professional assistance. The 
Department operates certain projects of its own and also provides grants for specific proj- 
ects, all intended to facilitate the development of resources and motivate participation by 
all Canadians. 


The federal program for 1970-71 concentrates on (1) grants and support to national 
fitness and sport organizations to improve the standards of administration, coaching and 
instruction, to increase the rate of participation in physical recreation and to provide aid 
to the holding of competitions ($2,000,000); (2) promotion and support of special projects 
including the Arctic Games, the Canada Games and the Canada Fitness Award, and 
assistance in the holding of sports events of nation-wide interest ($1,400,000); (3) planning, 
training, research and communications in support of increased participation in physical 
recreation by all Canadians. 


Subsection 4.—National Welfare Grant Program 


The National Welfare Grant Program was established in 1962 to help develop and 
strengthen welfare services in Canada. Under the program project grants are provided to 
provincial and municipal welfare departments, non-governmental welfare agencies, citizen 
organizations and universities. Fellowships are provided to individuals seeking advanced 
training in social work. The variety of provisions within the program along with its asso- 
ciated consultative services allows it to operate as a flexible instrument in the development 
of welfare services and to give major emphasis to experimental activities in the welfare 
field. The allotment for the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 was $2,500,000. 


General welfare bursary training and staff development grants are available to prov- 
inces on a shared-cost basis, with the other provisions of the program being administered 
and financed entirely by the Federal Government. Demonstration, research and social 
action projects in a wide range of subject areas are eligible for grants, as are developmental 
projects related to welfare manpower. Fellowships are available for study at Canadian 
and foreign universities and grants are available to assist Canadian schools of social work 
with teaching and field instruction costs. 


With the advent of the Canada Assistance Plan, increasing attention has been given 
to experimental activities under the National Welfare Grants program to encourage innova- 
tive approaches to the solution of social problems and the provision cf welfare services. 


Effective Apr. 1, 1967, a mental retardation grant was established for a five-year period, 
a portion of which is administered in conjunction with the National Welfare Grant program. 
Support is extended to research and demonstration projects designed to expand knowledge 
and to apply that knowledge to the provision of services and to preventive programs in 
that field. 


Expenditures under the National Welfare Grant program for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1971 totalled $2,443,551, and under the Mental Retardation Grant $225,717. Of the 
former, $1,100,217 was expended on demonstration projects, $394,364 on research projects, 
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$387,835 on teaching and field instruction, $66,816 on scholarships, $89,102 on fellowships, 
$235,136 on national agency projects and $170,081 on general welfare projects including 
the provincially administered bursary and staff development programs. 


10.—Amounts Expended under the National Welfare Grant Program, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1971 


Teaching : 
Province, Territory | flere | Demon: | watice | andy | ore | Haare | Nation | ai 
Plan! Projects? Instruc- ships® ships® Projects 
tion 
- $ $ § § § $ § § 
Newfoundland............. 6, 699 — = 8,713 _ — — 15,412 
INOW AIS COLIBS. 0.5 Asie sidlecces 11,904 143,095 4,230 30, 022 1,957 = = 191, 208 
Prince Edward Island..... 8,190 14,530 = = 1,861 1,983 — 26,564 
New Brunswick........... 13,630 17,700 — — — — — 31,330 
Quebec...... SO COOCHMOCEDOS a 217,774 247, 253 == 17, 447 21,605 — 504,079 
ONEATIOS fates oie lle Sciaie ae 61,520 | 218,316 61, 653 186, 583 29,634 52,559 = 610, 265 
Mani GOD ans iceaccte seers and 116,715 27,142 55, 002 5, 373 8,455 = 212,687 
Saskatchewan Foc cama 3,033 83, 130 == 9,445 4,205 = = 99 , 813 
PL Sr baat a .ntrysbrcieve © sroiersts 8, 167 63 , 383 = 43,104 2,505 4,500 = 121,659 
British Columbia.......... 12, 250 125, 752 45, 841 54,966 3, 834 = == 242,643 
BY KON ORT GOL Yin. ve rie atone — _— —_— = — _— — — 
Northwest Territories..... 44,688 — — —_— — — — 44,688 
National Voluntary 
Welfare Agencies......... = 99 , 822 8, 245 = == = 235,136 343 , 2038 
MobAalS 2 wissetsoce tees 170,081 |1,100,217 | 394,364 | 387,835 66,816 89,102 | 235,136 || 2,443,551 
1 Require a matching contribution of provincial and/or municipal funds. 2 By location of agency or de- 
partment undertaking project; includes eight special short-term project grants. 3 By location of agency. 
4 By location of school of social work; includes six planning and organization grants. 5 By home address of 


recipients. 


Subsection 5.—Vocational Rehabilitation 


The federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program, which began in 1952, was 
consolidated and extended under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 
1961. Agreements under this Act provide for equal sharing of costs between the Federal 
Government and the provinces or territories. These costs include co-ordination and pro- 
vision of services to disabled or other vocationally disadvantaged individuals, training of 
rehabilitation personnel, and research and publicity. Approved services supplied by a 
provincial government or purchased from voluntary agencies by a provincial government 
include medical, social and vocational assessment, intensive counselling, restorative services, 
the provision of prostheses, vocational or educational upgrading, rehabilitation allowances, 
work conditioning, and provision of tools, books and other equipment. Employment 
counselling and placement are provided through the Canada Manpower Centres of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration or by the voluntary agencies from which 
services are purchased. 


In each participating province, a provincial co-ordinator or director of rehabilitation is 
responsible for the co-ordination and administration of services to disabled or vocationally 
disadvantaged persons. The federal aspects of the program are administered by the 
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Manpower Utilization Branch of the Department of Manpower and Immigration in co- 
operation with the Department’s five regional offices. The Manpower Utilization Branch 
through its Special Groups Division also has responsibility for the development of services 
for other persons suffering occupational disadvantages. The Division has the function of 
encouraging a more favourable employment climate for older workers through a continuing 
educational program, encouragement of research, maintenance of liaison with management, 
labour and voluntary agencies, assembly and dissemination of informational material 
concerning industrial gerontology, and supportive services to the Canada Manpower 
Centres. The Department of Manpower and Immigration is co-operating with other 
federal departments in the study of the needs of occupationally disadvantaged groups for 
special programs. The Department is also co-operating with the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development regarding improvements in employment and training 
services for Indians, Eskimos and metis. Other persons suffering occupational disadvan- 
tages, such as inmates and former inmates of correctional institutions and adults with 
limited job prospects, are given special assistance by the Department which is also studying 
new ways to help such persons obtain productive and satisfying employment. Among 
other agencies contributing to vocational rehabilitation are the workmen’s compensation 
boards in all provinces, which provide for the rehabilitation of injured workmen. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, federal expenditures under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program totalled $5,259,000. Reports received on 3,833 disabled or vocationally 
disadvantaged persons rehabilitated during the year indicated that, at the end of the year, 
3,234 of them were rehabilitated to regular employment and 359 to sheltered employment 
or self-care; 240 were rehabilitated as housewives. The cost of support of the 3,234 who 
obtained employment and of their dependants was estimated, before rehabilitation, at 
$2,210,000 annually; their aggregate earnings, following rehabilitation, were estimated 
at $14,000,000. 


Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


Major welfare programs governed by provincial legislation include social assistance, 
services for the aged and child welfare services. Also, the Province of Quebec operates the 
Quebec Pension Plan, which is comparable to the Canada Pension Plan (see p. 338), and a 
family allowance program (see p. 354). Provincial departments of public welfare are 
responsible for the administration of welfare programs, although administration of certain 
programs may be shared with their municipalities. 


Public services are supplemented by those of voluntary agencies whose interests include 
the welfare of families and children and of groups with special needs, such as the aged, 
recent immigrants, youth groups, and released prisoners. Welfare councils and social 
planning councils contribute to the planning and co-ordinating of local welfare services. 
Local voluntary agencies and institutions may receive public grants, depending on the 
nature and standard of their services, although their main support is usually from United 
Appeal funds or from sponsoring organizations. 


Subsection 1.—Social Assistance 


All provinces make legislative provision for assistance to persons in need and their 
dependants. All provinces have incorporated provisions for allowances to needy mothers 
with dependent children in a broadened program of provincial allowances to several cate- 
gories of persons with long-term need or in a general program under which the only eligibility 
requirement is need, irrespective of the cause of need. 


In addition to allowances to cover items of basic need, such as food, clothing, shelter. 
fuel and utilities, all provinces make provision for such special items as rehabilitation serv- 
ices, expenses incidental to education or obtaining employment, counselling, homemaker 
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services and institutional care. The provinces are reimbursed by the Federal Government 
under the Canada Assistance Plan for 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance and of certain welfare 
services given by the provincial and municipal authorities (see p. 347). The provincial 
departments of welfare set rates of assistance and conditions of eligibility; they have 
regulatory and supervisory powers over municipal administration of assistance, and 
require certain standards as a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence is not a 
condition of aid in any province, but municipal residence may determine the financially 
responsible authority. The provincial authority takes responsibility for aid in unorganized 
areas within the province and for persons who lack municipal residence. 


The administration of assistance varies. In four provinces allowances to persons with 
long-term need, such as needy mothers with dependent children, disabled persons and the 
aged, are administered by the province and other allowances are administered by the 
municipalities. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, all assistance 
js administered by the provincial authority. In Quebec, the province administers assistance 
through regional and local offices, except in the City of Montreal where the municipality 
administers assistance on behalf of the province. In Saskatchewan, social assistance is 
administered by the province except in two municipalities which elected to retain respon- 
sibility for administration of the program. In British Columbia, a comprehensive program 
of general assistance is administered by the local authority, i.e., by the municipalities 
except in sparsely populated municipalities and in areas without municipal organization 
where aid is administered by the province; the province also administers a program of 
supplementary allowances to needy recipients of old age security pensions and the two 
federal-provincial categorical allowances. In the seven provinces where the municipalities 
have some administrative responsibility, the proportion of the costs of aid borne by the 
province varies from 40 p.c. to 100 p.c. 


Subsection 2.—Living Accommodation for Elderly Persons 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, munici- 
pal or voluntary auspices. These homes are required to meet standards set out in provincial 
legislation relating to homes for the aged, welfare institutions or public health. Voluntary 
homes are usually provincially inspected and in some provinces must be licensed. 


All provinces in varying degrees make capital grants toward the construction or reno- 
vation of homes for the aged by municipalities or voluntary organizations and, generally 
speaking, such homes are exempt from municipal taxation. Some provinces also make 
provision for capital grants to municipalities, charitable organizations or non-profit 
corporations for the construction of low-rental housing for elderly persons. These projects 
are usually built under Sect. 16 of the National Housing Act, which provides for long-term 
low-interest loans to non-profit corporaticns constructing low-rental self-contained or 
hostel accommodation for older people. Units for the aged may also be included in low- 
rental public housing projects for families, built under Sect. 35 of the Act. 


In some provinces efforts are made to place well, elderly people in small proprietary 
boarding homes. Those who are chronically ill may be cared for in chronic or convalescent 
hospitals, private or public nursing homes and some homes for the aged. All provinces 
contribute to the maintenance of needy persons in homes for the aged or other homes for 
special care, and these costs are shared by the Federal Government under the Canada 
Assistance Plan (see pp. 347-348). 


Subsection 3.—Child Welfare Services 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation. 
The programs are administered by the provincial authority or by local children’s aid 
societies (voluntary agencies with boards of directors, operating under charter and under 
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the general supervision of provincial departments). In Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta, child welfare services are administered 
by the province; in Quebec, they are administered by recognized voluntary agencies and 
institutions, religious and secular; in Ontario, a network of local children’s aid societies is 
responsible for the services; in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, services are 
administered by local children’s aid societies in the heavily populated areas and by the 
province elsewhere. 


Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from United Appeal funds. The costs of certain 
services and maintenance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency are 
sharable with the Federal Government under the Canada Assistance Plan (pp. 347-348). 


Child welfare agencies, provincial or voluntary, have the authority to investigate cases 
of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a child and to bring the case before a 
judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding whether in fact the child is neglected. 
When neglect is proved, the court may direct that the child be returned to his parent or 
parents under supervision, or be made a ward of the province or a children’s aid society. 
Services are provided as appropriate and include services to children in their own homes, 
care in foster boarding homes or adoption homes or, for children who need it, in selected 
institutions. Institutions for children are governed by provincial child welfare legislation 
and are generally subject to inspection and in some provinces to licensing. Children placed 
for adoption may be wards or they may be placed on the written consent of the parent. 
Adoptions, including those arranged privately, number about 18,600 annually. 


Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. Support for unmarried mothers may be 
obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for unmarried 
mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 


Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established in the larger centres. 
These are chiefly under voluntary auspices, except in Ontario, where there are also munici- 
pally sponsored day nurseries operated with the aid of provincial grants. 


Subsection 4.—Newfoundland’s Schooling Allowances Program 


The Province of Newfoundland introduced its Parents’ Supplement (Schooling Allow- 
ance) program in 1966. Under this scheme, an annual benefit of $15 is paid in semi-annual 
instalments for each eligible child who is registered at and attending a school other than a 
trade schocl or university. There is no age limit specified in the legislation but the allow- 
ance terminates when the child leaves school. 


Subsection 5.—Quebec’s Family Allowances Program 


The Province of Quebec introduced its own family allowances program under legislation 
enacted in 1967. Under this plan, the following allowances are paid at the end of each six- 
month period to persons satisfying the relationship and residence requirements in respect of 
children under 16 years of age: $15 for one child, $32.50 for two children, $52.50 for three 
children, $77.50 for four, $107.50 for five, $142.50 for six, and an extra $35 for each child 
after the sixth. These allowances are increased by $5 for each child between the ages of 
12 and 16 years. ‘To qualify for the allowances, children must be attending school regularly 
from the time when they are first required to do so, unless prevented by physical or mental 
infirmity. These allowances supplement those paid under the federal scheme. 
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Section 4.—Emergency Welfare Services 


The function of the Emergency Welfare Services Division of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare is to develop community capability to provide, in the event of 
a national emergency, essential welfare services not available through established welfare 
agencies. A 1965 Order in Council set up five emergency welfare services—emergency 
clothing, emergency feeding, emergency lodging, registration and inquiry, and personal 
services—and gave the Division responsibility for the continuation of welfare departments 
in support of rehabilitation and recovery. To these ends, policy has been defined, systems 
designed and, at all levels of government, welfare resources planned. 


In peacetime, trained specialists within the federal, provincial and municipal depart- 
ments of welfare, organized nationally, are responsible for developing an emergency welfare 
capability. The program is an integral part of the Canada Survival Plan and is co-ordinated 
with the programs of other Canadian Government departments and private agencies. 
Leaders are being trained in the art of organizing large numbers of volunteers for emergency 
welfare operations and a public education program is being maintained. Special printed 
forms and equipment for survival, not regularly available through commercial sources, 
have been produced and are located strategically across Canada. 


PART III.—HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Section 1.—Government Expenditures on Health and Social 
Welfare 


In the years ended Mar. 31, 1963-70, expenditures by all levels of government on health 
and social welfare rose from $3,898,500,000 to an estimated $8,547,500,000, a more than 
twofold increase. If these figures are adjusted to take account of growth in population, 
the increase in per capita expenditures—from $208 to $404—was about 95 p.c. Govern- 
ment expenditures may also be measured in relation to major economic indicators; on this 
basis, annual government expenditures on health and social welfare over the period remained 
relatively stable, fluctuating between 12.5 p.c. and 14.0 p.c. of net national income and 
between 9.5 p.c. and 10.6 p.c. of gross national product. 


The federal share of health and social welfare expenditures fell from 68.8 p.c. in 1962-63 
to 59.2 p.c. in 1969-70, the provincial share rose from 28.2 p.c. to 38.7 p.c., and municipal 
outlays declined from 3.0 p.c. to 2.1 p.c. Compared with 1968-69, health and social welfare 
expenditures by all levels of government increased by $1,251,000,000 or just over 17 p.c. 
This may be compared to the rise of $851,600,000 or 13 p.c. in 1968-69 over 1967-68. 
Expenditures by the federal and provincial governments increased by 14.6 and 21.4 p.c., 
respectively, from 1968-69 to 1969-70. The main items causing this rise included: higher 
disbursements under the Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement programs 
principally because of the lowering of the eligible age and the increase in the monthly 
benefits paid; greater expenditures incurred by the Canada Assistance Plan which is wider 
in scope than the categorical programs it is intended to replace; higher expenditures under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act; higher expenditures under the Canada Pension Plan; 
greater outlays on behalf of health and welfare for the Indian and Eskimo populations; 
increasing expenditures under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act; in- 
creasing expenditures under the Medical Care Act; and contributions to the provinces 
under the Health and Hospital Construction Grants and the new Health Resources Fund 
Act. 


The relative federal declines, compared to provincial gains in recent years, have been 
caused to a substantial degree by increasing hospital expenditures by the provincial govern- 
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ment augmented by the effect of the “opting-out” arrangements made available to the 
provinces. Under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act, a province may 
choose to receive contributions from the Federal Government in the form of a tax abate- 
ment and an equalization payment in lieu of a direct federal contribution under the pro- 
gram. The opting-out arrangements have the effect, in this presentation, of showing an 
increase in provincial government expenditures while the federal fiscal payment is treated 
not as an expenditure but as a transfer payment. Thus, provincial expenditures include 
gross outlays by Quebec whereas federal expenditures on health and social welfare do not 
include the large sums paid or transferred to that province under the Established Programs 
(Interim Arrangements) Act and other fiscal arrangements. 


The proportion of government expenditures on health and social welfare taken up by 
health programs continues to grow; in 1961-62 such programs accounted for $1,126,000,000 
or 31 p.c. of the total and in 1969-70 they amounted to $3,557,000,000 or 42 p.c. 


An outline of the principal federal income maintenance programs for 1969-70 shows 
the magnitude of the major programs and services—family allowances payments amounted 
to $560,000,000, old age security payments to $1,467,000,000 plus another $263,000,000 
under the guaranteed income supplement program, unemployment insurance benefits to 
$542,000,000 and veterans pensions and allowances to $218,000,000 and $92,000,000, 
respectively. In addition, payments under the youth allowances program, which com- 
menced in September 1964, amounted to $55,000,000 excluding the Province of Quebec. 
That province had instituted a program of schooling allowances three years prior to the 
introduction of the federal program and this necessitated a special arrangement whereby 
Quebec continued its program but with appropriate fiscal reimbursement from the Federal 
Government. In 1967-68, Quebec inaugurated its own family allowances program sup- 
plementing the federal scheme (see p. 354). 
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Federal-provincial income-maintenance programs in 1969-70 required expenditures of 
$900,000 for old age assistance, $1,900,000 for blindness allowances, $4,400,000 for dis- 
abled persons allowances and $700,000 for unemployment assistance, the latter including 
some municipal expenditures. The smallness of these amounts indicates the effectiveness 
of the Canada Assistance Plan, for which this was the fourth year of operation and which was 
intended to replace all activities under those programs at the option of each province (see 
pp. 347-348). In 1965, Quebec withdrew from these federal-provincial programs under the 
Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act, which entitled that province to a tax 
abatement and an equalization payment. Canada Assistance Plan expenditures in 1969-70 
were $294,000,000. Provincial workmen’s compensation boards spent $185,000,000 
cash benefits for pensions and compensation. 


In the field of health, federal grants to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act totalled $622,000,000 and grants for hospital construction and 
general health grants to the provinces and municipalities amounted to $36,000,000. Pro- 
vincial expenditures on hospital care were estimated at $1,840,000,000 and expenditures on 
other health services at $460,000,000. In addition, provincial workmen’s compensation 
boards paid $65,000,000 for medical aid and hospitalization, and municipal governments 
spent an estimated $99,000,000 on health. 
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1.—Total, Per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-70 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Federal | Provincial | Municipal Total 


Tota ExPENDITURES 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 

903 See EMRE tea oR tren ey ati ea Rae hd ae ee Ne 2,683.5 1,097.7 117.3 3,898.5 
NOES rec tete A ec Pcl OEIC ae he SE Rete ct ented Sere ee 2,801.0 1,166.8 101.2 4,069.1 
LOD Deere tev eeen eee eit Ges aar eat har alee tee eerie atic sere 2,969.7 1,376.1 108.2 4,454.0 
LTO ate SA Rens Sten eeu ack 2 RE Rae aR ORO Eee OE nee ae 2,883.5 1,714.3 129.6 4,727.4 
SG Zener niet amen. Nee TS Sot eer arte eaten eae care ei 3,243.6 2,013.8 127.0 5,384.4 
LOGS seperate SNe cick, vais ca temas antecescsk Mewes goalie 3,915.5 2,391.1 138.2 6,444.9 
1 eee ei nO Bet ciety Ses A art PEE Co ee a a Re 4,413.5 2,725.0 158.0 7,296.5 
IOS on 2 Sas ahora pop oao he Pb oe GUA oh Sagem En Ome sue nO: 5,057.5 3,308.5 181.5 8,547.5 

Per Carita EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ 

143.44 58.68 6.27 208.39 

146.95 61.22 5.3L 213.48 

152.92 70.86 Seon 229.35 

145.80 86.68 6.56 239.04 

160.88 99.90 6.30 267.08 

190.55 116.37 6.73 313.65 

211.61 130.65 Hesinil 349.83 

238.79 156.21 8.57 403.57 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

1 CASED Soho More ey og cre CAT PROT IZ OCC CICRRES PTO Cama ea ae SCARE cae 68.8 28.2 3.0 100.0 
Oa AR Ont 5 ty SP a i Ror eh ren eh St My 68.8 28.7 2.5 100.0 
SLOG ete een a eres RIO (ase etait cnalaere i iain cish teeters oe ae 66.7 30.9 2.4 100.0 
OGG Sere cena eae omar ite che ees Caen sere et radii re Sneed 61.0 36.3 2.7 100.0 
LOG aT SETS Perce cessor A atin waist repel niche ce oie caverta retort ae 60.2 37.4 2.4 100.0 
HD Bie en een Ie os (aris eat enc VIER ae thetic aia Sree eee 60.8 37.1 201 100.0 
LOG QL er Taare ee mee Ama? antl ey Sn eee as G oe re ee 60.5 37.3 222 100.0 
Gide 23) Sake alten Gong Ae Sek aed Mae ae Ae etm Eta ot ee iets Elen 59.2 38.7 PA 100.0 


1 Includes or based on estimated data, 


Section 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care 


Expenditures on personal health care reported here comprise expenditures of hospitals, 
earnings of physicians and dentists for professional services to their patients, and the value 
of prescription sales by retail pharmacies. Excluded are expenditures on the services of 
private nurses, chiropractors, osteopaths and optometrists; and expenditures on public 
health, on capital (buildings and interest) and on the administration of public health pro- 
grams and of insurance plans. 


Table 2 shows the components for each year from 1961 to 1970. Canadians spent a 
total of $4,387,100,000 on personal health care in 1970, almost three times as much as in 
1961. Expressed as a proportion of the gross national product, personal health care 
expenditures rose from 4.1 p.c. in 1961 to 5.2 p.c. in 1970. Expenditure per person over the 
same period changed from $86.89 to $204.95. 
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2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care, 1961-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Hospital Services 
Pre- 
Phy- eer 2 
General «~~, | Dentists’| scribed 
Year Govern- All sicians F Total 

Alli sl Mental soc ment of Hosp- Services Services | Drugs 

Special Canada itals 
1 eee 722.1 134.9 28.2 63.9 949.0 388.3 116.7 133.6 1,587.6 
OG ore eee tse. 811.8 144.4 27.6 70.3 1,054.2 406.1 121.5 141.0 1,722.8 
LOGS eer ach 909.8 163.0 28.3 73.8 1,174.9 453.4 136.9 156.6 1,921.9 
i See eee 1,015.1 182.1 26.2 76.8 1,300.2 495.7 147.8 170.9 2,114.7 
U9 GS ercryciivae ccs 1,144.5 211.6 26.0 79.8 1,461.9 545.1 160.1 200.0 2,367.1 
WOO C Mtece Sercherarite « 1,319.0 241.8 25.9 82.1 | 1,668.8 605.2 176.4 214.6 || 2,665.0 
196 Urciseene es. 1,523.0 283.9 26.0 83.3 | 1,916.3 686.2 187.2 239.5 || 3,029.1 
LOGS eters con eek 1,790.0 314.3 ralont 87.0 2,218.4 788.1 213.7 258.2 3,478.5 
E96 OL Fre an ier 1,997.5 352.2 26.4 88.0 | 2,464.1 901.4 239.7 270.1 || 3,875.4 
IG KA ere ok Ree errel 2,278.7 393.8 24.0 91.0 2,787.4 1,029.5 269.1 301.1 4,387.1 


1 Preliminary estimates, except 1969 data for ‘‘Hospital Services, Government of Canada”’ and ‘‘Physicians’ 


Services’, which are final. 


PART IV.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND WELFARE 
ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 
health and welfare services, medical research, and education. These agencies complement 
the services of the federal and provincial authorities in many fields, and play leading roles in 
stimulating public awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet 
them. The organization and services of the following agencies are described in the 1970-71 
Year Book at pp. 396-402:— 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society 

The Canadian Association for the Mentally Retarded 
The Canadian Cancer Society 

The Canadian Cystic Fibrosis Foundation 

The Canadian Diabetic Association 

The Canadian Hearing Society 

Canadian Heart Foundation 

Canadian Medic-Alert Foundation 

The Canadian Mental Health Association 

The Canadian National Institute for the Blind 

The Canadian Paraplegic Association 

The Canadian Red Cross Society 

The Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled 
The Canada Safety Council 

The Canadian Tuberculosis and Respiratory Disease Association 
The Canadian Welfare Council (now The Canadian Social Development Council) 
The Health League of Canada 

The Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada 

The Muscular Dystrophy Association of Canada 

The National Cancer Institute of Canada 

The St. John Ambulance Association 

The Victorian Order of Nurses. 
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PART V.—UNIFORM LEGISLATION GOVERNING PRIVATE 
PENSION PLANS 


The enactment of the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans emphasized the need for 
uniform private pension legislation across Canada. Ontario amended the Ontario Pension 
Benefits Act with effect from July 30, 1965, and Quebec enacted the Supplemental Pension 
Plans Act with effect from July 15, 1965. The Pension Benefits Act of Alberta came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1967, and that of Saskatchewan was assented to on Apr. 1, 1967. The 
provincial legislation governs all pension plans operating on and after the effective date in 
the particular province. Similar legislation at the federal level, the Pension Benefits 
Standards Act, was assented to on Mar. 23, 1967, and is applicable only to pension plans 
having members employed in works, undertakings and businesses (generally, banks and 
interprovincial transportation and communication) that are under federal jurisdiction. 


Under these Acts, basic standards have been established with which pension funds or 
plans organized and administered to provide a pension benefit to employees must comply in 
order to receive registration, and they are not allowed to operate in these provinces or in 
the federal areas of responsibility unless they have received registration. 


By agreement, each of the provinces mentioned above recognizes similar legislation of 
the others, so that a pension plan that has been registered and reports in one province does 
not have to seek registration or duplicate all its reporting procedure in another of these 
provinces if it extends its operations to employees in that other province. 


The legislation requires that an employee’s benefits under a pension plan become fully 
vested (i.e., he has full entitlement to those benefits, which will be paid to him on retirement) 
when he reaches age 45 and has completed either a minimum of ten years of membership in 
a pension plan or ten years of service with the one employer. Moreover, should the 
employee leave his job or resign his membership in the plan prior to retirement, at least 
75 p.c. of his total benefits under the plan must be locked-in for purposes of his pension, 
allowing him to withdraw no more than 25 p.c. of the commuted value of those benefits 
in a lump sum. These rules apply as from the qualification date established under the 
legislation or from the date the plan was established if it commenced operations after the 
qualification date. 


Other provisions of this legislation are intended to ensure the full solvency of these 
pension plans within a specified period of time, to restrict the types of investments in 
which the funds of the plan may be invested, to provide that an employee’s pension rights 
are portable if he should change his job, and to establish that each interested party to a 
pension plan is adequately informed as to the provisions of the plan. 


PART VI.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation known col- 
lectively as the Veterans Charter and also provides administrative facilities for the Canadian 
Pension Commission, which administers the Pension Act and Parts I to X of the Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board, which admini- 
sters the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances Act; and for the Secretary General (Canada) of the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission. 


The principal benefits now available to veterans are medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational assis- 
tance for the children of the war dead, general welfare services, disability and dependants 
pensions and war veterans allowances. The work of the Department, except the admini- 
stration of the Veterans’ Land Act, is carried out through 18 district offices and four sub- 
district offices in Canada and one district office in England; the benefits of the Veterans’ 
Land Act are administered through seven regional offices and 26 district offices across Canada. 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Section 1.—Pensions and Allowances 


Disability and Dependants Pensions 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission administers 
the Pension Act (RSC 1970, c. P-7) and Parts I to X of the Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances Act (RSC 1970, c. C-20). The members of the Commission are appointed 
by the Governor in Council who may also impose upon the Commission duties in respect 
of any grants in the nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute other than the Pension 
Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. The Commission 
has district offices in principal cities across Canada with a Senior Pension Medical Exam- 
iner in charge. 


The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation together with yearly statistics on numbers 
and liabilities. 

The Pension Act makes provision for the payment of pensions in respect of disability 
or death resulting from injury or disease incurred during or attributable to service with the 
Canadian Forces in time of war or peace. Provision is also made for supplementing, up to 
Canadian rates, awards of pension to or in respect of Canadians for disability or death 
suffered as a result of service in the British or Allied Forces during World War I or World 
War II, or payment of pension at Canadian rates in cases where the claim has been rejected 
by the government of the country concerned. 


Following are the rates of pension under Schedules A and B of the Pension Act from 
1919 to date (December 1971). 


Rates Per ANNvuM For 100-P.c. Disanmity Pensioners (ScHEDULE A) 


Each 

Disability One Two Subsequent 
Effective Date Pensioner Wife Child Children Child 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Septem pl 01 eecemeyriss hae 720 180 144 264 96 
Sept ell O20 oak cincrosiaae 900 300 180 324 120 
Octrmpl S104 75 Woes cle 1,128 372 228 408 144 
Janie eed wl VO). wer recreates 1, 500 540 240 420 144 
July sell OD (wa. cer cece clase 1, 800 600 240 420 144 
Marit: LOGIE a vir ce scars 2,160 720 324 564 192 
Septal OCS Mer nte eects 2,400 768 360 624 216 
Seppe, L066) 22 atc. ses 2,760 768 360 624 216 
PAT LOC Serene eiewe sre cs 3, 180 876 408 720 240 
AT eT Peper ay Sree: 3, 504 960 456 792 264 
Rares PER ANNUM FoR WIDOWS AND DEPENDANTS (SCHEDULE B) 

Each 

Two Subsequent 


One Child Children or Child or 
or Dependent Dependent Dependent 


Dependent Brother or Brothers or Brother or 
Effective Date Parent Widow Sister Sisters Sister 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Sept. 1, 1919.. 576 576 180 300 96 
Sept. 1, 1920. 720 720 180 324 120 
Oct. 1, 1947. 900 900 228 408 144 
Jan. 1, 1952 900 1, 200 240 420 144 
July 1, 1957 1,080 1,380 240 420 144 
Mar. 1, 1961 1, 296 1, 656 324 564 192 
Sept. 1, 1964 1, 428 1, 824 360 624 216 
Bept.61;, 1966. oc eacccnsen-. 91,428 2,100 360 624 216 
Damo lw LOGS a sac ueecercens 1, 632 2,400 408 720 240 
Alpr. 9 TOT ton. ketene ite 1,800 2,640 456 792 264 


Notre.—The rates for orphan children or orphan brothers and sisters are double those shown 
above. The pensionable children of widows who have been awarded pension are paid at orphan 
rates. Pensions awarded to parents or brothers and sisters may be less than the amounts shown in 
accordance with the provisions of the Pension Act. 
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Legislation assented to Apr. 7, 1971 (SC 1970-71, c. 34) provided an increase of 10 p.c. 
in the rate of pension effective Apr. 1, 1971; the rate for a 100-p.c. disability was increased 
from $3,180 to $3,504 a year. A widow’s pension was increased to $2,640 from $2,400 and 
the maximum rate for the dependent parent of a deceased member of the forces was raised 
from $1,632 to $1,800 a year. 


Amendments to the Pension Act (SC 1970-71, c. 31), which received Royal Assent 
on Mar. 30, 1971, provided many extensive benefits for pensioners and broadened the 
entire structure of pension legislation. Among the major changes was the provision of 
an exceptional incapacity allowance which permits, where merited, the grant of an addi- 
tional amount of not less than $800 and not more than $2,400 a year for those 100-p.c. 
pensioners who suffer an exceptional incapacity. A basic minimum payment equivalent 
to pension at the rate of 50 p.c. was instituted for all ex-prisoners-of-war of the Japanese 
who have any assessable disability. In addition, deceased prisoners-of-war of the Japanese, 
whose death occurred prior to the proclamation of the amendments, will be presumed to 
have been in receipt of pension at an amount equivalent to 50 p.c. at the time of death; 
thus, all qualified widows and orphans of ex-prisoners of the Japanese are assured pension 
benefits whether or not death was attributable to service. 


Other new provisions incorporated in the amended Act included: clarification of enti- 
tlement to pension for members of the peacetime forces; broadening of entitlement for and 
increased amounts for clothing allowances; additional pension for loss of a paired limb or 
organ from any cause whatever; provisions for posthumous assessment, where pension 
was paid at less than 48 p.c., to determine whether the disability was adequately assessed 
at that time; provision for a widow or child to continue or to initiate an application for 
pension in respect of a veteran’s disability during lifetime on which he had failed to make 
application—if this claim can be established and if this raises the pension level to 48 p.c. 
or higher, survivor benefits may then be paid; and new adjudicating processes which will 
permit all claimants, whose applications have been rejected in the past, to re-apply to the 
Commission. 


The amended Act authorized the establishment of the Pension Review Board which 
has the power to determine any questions of law or fact as to an award, and the amount 
of any such award; the decision of the Board is final and binding. The Board is also the 
responsible body when matters of interpretation of the Act are at issue. A pension appli- 
cant who is dissatisfied with a ruling of the Commission may appeal to the Pension Review 
Board. 


The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, Parts I to X, provides for the pay- 
ment of pensions to or on behalf of persons who served in certain civilian groups that were 
closely associated with the war effort during World War II and who suffered injury or death 
as a result of such service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, auxiliary 
services personnel, ferry pilots of the Armed Forces Transport Command, firefighters who 
served in Britain, etc. 


1.—Pensions in Force under the Pensions Act, as at Mar. 31, 1971 


ten Disability and 
Disability Dependant Dependant 
Service = 
ensions epg Pensions sper Pensions + pegs 
in Force Liability in Force Liability in Force Liability 
No. $ No. $ No. Zs 
Worlds War lire seysars sce ae aae 22,298 29, 503, 226 12), 752 29,760,139 35,050 59, 263,365 
World Ward Pre anas 1608 che oe eae 102,666 | 112,794,212 15,220 30,426,538 || 117,886 | 143,220,750 
Reg UAT OCS tear cece tee cielo 3,344 2,729,733 661 1,658, 623 4,005 4,388,356 
Special oree. erases oe en Meee 2,010 1,948,588 175 328,691 2,185 2,277,279 
Totals. ete. ses Cee 130,318 | 146,975,759 28,808 62,173,991 || 159,126 | 209,149,750 
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Important amendments were also made to this Act in 1971. The principal change 
was to remove the requirement—in the case of merchant seamen and certain others who 
served in civilian status—that application for pension must be made within one year of 
the occurrence of the disability concerned. The special provisions for members of the 
Forces who were prisoners of the Japanese are now fully applicable to merchant seamen 
and other designated civilians during wartime. 


War Veterans Allowances and Civilian War Allowances 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a quasi- 
judicial body consisting, at present, of ten members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Board administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The Board acts as an appeal court for an applicant or recipient aggrieved by a 
decision of a District Authority and may, on its own motion, review and alter or reverse 
any adjudication of a District Authority. The Board is also responsible for instructing 
and guiding the District Authorities in the interpretation of policy and for advising the 
Minister with respect to Regulations concerning the administration of the Act. 


War Veterans Allowance District Authorities.—In 1950, 18 District Authorities 
were established in the regional districts of the Department of Veterans Affairs and granted 
full power to adjudicate on all matters arising under the War Veterans Allowance Act. In 
1960, a separate authority—the Foreign Countries District Authority—was established to 
look after recipients living outside Canada. The members of a District Authority are 
employees of the Department of Veterans Affairs appointed by the Minister with the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 


War Veterans Allowances.—The War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1970, c. W-5), 
provides an allowance to otherwise qualified war veterans who, because of age or infirmity, 
are no longer able to derive their maintenance from employment and to ensure that their 
income does not fall below a specified scale. Widows and orphans of qualified veterans 
are eligible for benefits. Since its inception in 1930, the Act has been amended on 15 
different occasions to meet additional needs of veterans and their dependants. The most 
recent amendment increased monthly rates and annual income ceilings, effective Apr. 1, 
1971 to:— 


Monthly Annual Income 
Item Rate Ceiling* 
$ $ 
Sin lee eases eect ceva wie ial cies area eae oe ace MATa Eat Se tke EL 121 1, 932 
Marniods fi tarntibr vce coc clecnitae oactnienio anes atte ee ancaae ecm ani 201 3, 252 
Onesorphanty coin eee ea ee ee See TLC RR Raa eee 69 1,116 
INWOOD DIAS sa iie cits cree s sie oqeiciece cnaiee he rnerems iss einstein erie siete 121 1,800 
EL DT EG OTAINOLCS OLD NANG. oko sie syecers ore ev omrttaca a oriole se okexets ters, ccanvarar arora 163 2,280 


* Where a recipient or spouse is blind, the income ceiling is $120 higher. 


At Dec. 31, 1970, there were 81,166 recipients of War Veterans Allowances, made up 
of 48,515 veterans, 32,310 widows and 341 orphans; 691 of the total resided outside Canada. 
The annual liability for all recipients was estimated at $85,064,387. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances.—Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act makes available to certain groups of civilians, their widows and orphans, 
benefits similar to those available to veterans under the War Veterans Allowance Act. 
These groups, which performed meritorious service in World War I or World War II, are: 
Canadian merchant seamen of both wars; non-Canadians who served in Canadian merchant 
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ships in either war; Canadian voluntary aid detachments of World War I; Canadian fire- 
fighters of World War II; Canadian welfare workers of World War II; Canadian trans- 
atlantic aircrew of World War II; and Newfoundland Overseas Forestry Unit of World 
War II. 


At Dec. 31, 1970, there were 2,124 civilians, 570 widows and nine orphans in receipt 
of Civilian War Allowances, a total of 2,703, of whom four resided outside Canada. The 
annual liability was estimated at $3,625,334. 


Bureau of Pensions Advocates 


The Bureau of Pensions Advocates was established under the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs by the amendments to the Pension Act 1971 (SC 1970-71, c. 31), effective Mar. 30, 
1971. It succeeds the Veterans Bureau which had been in operation since 1930. The 
Bureau is not part of the Department of Veterans Affairs, but provides an independent 
professional legal aid service to applicants for awards under the Pension Act. The Chief 
Pensions Advocate is the Chief Executive Officer and is assisted by pensions advocates, 
all of whom are lawyers, located at the Bureau’s Head Office in Ottawa and in district 
offices in major centres across Canada. Pensions Advocates represent applicants as 
counsel at Entitlement Board and Pension Review Board hearings and provide a general 
counselling service to applicants relative to their claims under the Pension Act. No 
charge is made for the services of the Bureau. 


Statistics are not available for the new Bureau of Pensions Advocates but in its last 
year the Veterans Bureau presented 5,736 claims to the Canadian Pension pie ae 
for adjudication of which 42 p.c. were wholly or partially granted. 


Section 2.— Welfare and Treatment Services 


Welfare Services 


Welfare services for veterans and, where appropriate, their dependants are provided 
by the Welfare Services Branch. These include the administration of assigned statutes; 
the conducting of field work, and reporting for other branches of the Department, the 
Canadian Pension Commission, the War Veterans Allowance Board and Services Bene- 
volent Funds; and the provision of a rehabilitation and welfare program of advice and 
counselling including referral, where indicated, to other public or private agencies, veterans 
organizations, etc. 


Assistance Fund.—Recipients of benefits under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act living in Canada may be 
given help from the Assistance Fund if their total income is lower than the permitted 
maximum. Assistance may take the form of a monthly supplement based on shelter, fuel, 
food, clothing, personal care and specified health costs or of a single award to meet an 
unusual or emergency need. The number of persons assisted in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1971 was 19,666, the number in receipt of monthly supplements at the end of 1970 was 
16,037 and Fund expenditures to Mar. 31, 1971, amounted to $7,800,000. 


Education Assistance to Children.—The Children of War Dead (Education Assist- 
ance) Act provides help in the form of allowances and the payment of fees for the post- 
secondary education of children of persons whose deaths have been attributed to military 
service. Assistance is restricted to children attending, in Canada, education institutions 
that require secondary school graduation matriculation or equivalent standing for admission, 
including, in addition to universities and colleges, such facilities as hospital schools of 
teaching and institutes of technology. From its inception in July 1953 to Mar. 31, 1971, 
expenditures totalled $10,003,795, of which $5,493,683 was spent in allowances and 
$4,510,112 in fees. By the end of March 1971, 5,525 children of Canada’s war dead had 
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been approved for training; of these, 2,885 had successfully completed training. At the 
same date, there were 717 students in university and non-university courses receiving 
assistance. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers Insurance Act (SC 1920, c. 54 as 
amended) provided eligibility to contract for life insurance with the Federal Government 
up to a maximum of $5,000 to any one veteran of World War I. No policies were issued 
after Aug. 31, 1933. There were 48,319 policies issued during the eight years in which 
the Act was open amounting to $109,299,500 and, of these, there were 4,314 in force with a 
value of $9,325,041 on Dec. 31, 1970. 


The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1970, c. V-3) enabled veterans following their 
discharge and widows of those who died during World War II service to contract with the 
Federal Government for a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. Veterans with active 
service in Korea were extended eligibility by virtue of the Veterans Benefit Act 1954. 
The period of eligibility to apply for this insurance ended Oct. 31, 1968. To Oct. 31, 1968, 
56,148 policies in the amount of $185,141,500 had been issued and, of these, 23,814 with 
a value of $76,665,852 were in force on Dec. 31, 1970. 


Rehabilitation and Welfare.—Welfare officers at Departmental District Offices 
work closely with other branches of the Department, with other public agencies at all 
levels and with private agencies and organizations in assisting veterans and their dependants 
to deal with problems of social adjustment, particularly those associated with physical 
disabilities or the disabilities of increasing age. The latter occur more frequently, of 
course, as the age of the veteran population increases. A program of university, vocational, 
technical and home training with allowances, is provided for disabled pensioned veterans 
and vocational rehabilitation is also promoted by training assistance. Sheltered workshops 
at Toronto and Montreal and home assembly work in other centres produce poppies and 
memorial wreaths associated with Remembrance Day observances. 


Treatment Services 


The Treatment Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs provides 
medical and dental services for entitled veterans throughout Canada as well as for members 
of the Armed Forces, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and the wards of other govern- 
ments or departments at the request and expense of the authorities concerned. Prosthetic 
services are provided to entitled veterans by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare but paid for by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Branch provides examination and treatment to disabled pensioners for their 
pensionable disabilities, and provides treatment to war veterans allowance recipients (but 
not to their dependants) and veterans whose service and financial circumstances render 
them eligible for free treatment or at a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. If a bed is 
available, any veteran may receive treatment in a Departmental hospital on a guarantee 
of payment of the cost of hospitalization. The pensioner receives treatment for his pen- 
sionable disabilities regardless of his place of residence but service to other veterans is 
available in Canada only. Subject to the approval of the Department, an eligible veteran 
may also obtain treatment at the expense of the Department in an outside hospital from 
a doctor of his choice. Domiciliary care may be provided to eligible veterans in Depart- 
mental facilities where the need for active or chronic treatment is sufficiently light, provided 
that excess beds are available. 


Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals are recognized 
for the provision of insured services to veterans. Where treatment is given for a non- 
pensioned condition at a DVA hospital to a veteran, or elsewhere to a veteran eligible under 
the veterans treatment regulations, the hospitalization is an insured service under the 
federal-provincial hospital insurance program and his medical care is an insured service 
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under the federal-provincial medical care insurance program. The Department pays 
premiums where required on behalf of veterans who are eligible for war veterans allow- 
ance. 


Hospital Facilities —Treatment is provided in nine active treatment hospitals 
located at Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; 
London, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alta.; and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C.; and 
in three domiciliary care homes at Ottawa, Ont., Saskatoon, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta. 
The rated bed capacity of these institutions at Dec. 31, 1970, was 6,005 beds. It should 
also be noted that in Ottawa both acute and chronic cases requiring definitive treatment 
are admitted to the National Defence Medical Centre. A veterans pavilion of 67 beds is 
located at St. John’s General Hospital, St. John’s, Nfld.; 1,200 beds are available at Sunny- 
brook Hospital in Toronto and 150 at the Centre Hospitalier de |’Université Laval in 
Quebec for the priority use of veterans, and some 500 beds in community hospitals located 
in St. John’s, Nfld., Charlottetown, P.E.I., Kingston, Ont., Regina and Saskatoon, Sask., 
and Edmonton, Alta. 


Medical Staff and Training Programs.—The active and consulting medical staffs 
of departmental hospitals are usually private practitioners and specialists who also hold 
teaching appointments on the medical faculties of the various local universities. Their 
appointment and selection is normally recommended by the Deans of Medicine of the 
universities with which the departmental hospitals are affiliated. This affiliation results 
in approval by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for postgraduate 
teaching in resident teaching programs of non-core years in medicine, surgery, psychiatry 
and other specialties. Some departmental hospitals are also affiliated with technical 
schools and act as hospital teaching units in technical schocl programs for paramedical 
sciences such as laboratory and radiology technicians. In addition, residency training 
programs are given in psychology, dietary, physiotherapy and occupational therapy, and 
in the medical social services at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. A post- 
graduate residency program in hospital pharmacology and pharmacy methodology is 
conducted at Westminster Hospital, London, Ont. At Camp Hill Hospital in Halifax, 
Shaughnessy Hospital in Vancouver, Deer Lodge in Winnipeg, and Westminster Hospital 
in London, the Department has become affiliated with the university medical school in the 
undergraduate clinical teaching program, in addition to participating in graduate residency 
training. 


Section 3.—Land Settlement and House Construction 


The Veterans’ Land Act (RSC 1970, c. V-4) provides financial, technical and super- 
visory assistance to World War II and Korean Force veterans, to enable them to engage 
in agriculture or commercial fishing on a full-time basis; to acquire, build or improve homes; 
and to settle on provincial, federal and Indian reserve land. Loans may be made of up to 
$40,000 for full-time farmers on economic farm units, to $18,000 for small family farmers, 
to $16,000 for small holders (part-time farmers) and to $18,000 for veterans building 
houses on city-size lots. The financial assistance available under the Act is generally 
comparable to that available to non-veterans under the Farm Credit Act and the National 
Housing Act. 


From the inception of the Act in 1942 to Dec. 31, 1970, 123,858 veterans were settled 
under its provisions; 31,358 were established as full-time farmers, 79,325 as small holders, 
5,664 as Crown land settlers and 1,415 as commercial fishermen, 1,776 Indian veterans were 
established on reservations and 4,320 veterans acted as their own contractors in building 
homes on city-size lots. Subsequent to settlement, 18,232 farmers and 15,362 small holders 
and commercial fishermen were given additional assistance. In 1970, loans amounting to 
over $47,755,665 were approved on behalf of 5,611 veterans. From inception of operations 
to the end of 1970, $1,087,692,016 was spent on repayable loans, advances and non-re- 
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payable grants and 64,740 veterans had earned conditional grants of $114,285,289. By the 
end of that year, 47,038 of them had successfully completed their settlement contracts— 
15,727 farmers, 24,405 small holders, 605 commercial fishermen, 4,642 Crown land settlers, 
and 1,659 Indian veterans on reservations. 


Field officers, highly trained in the techniques pertaining to agriculture, construction 
and land appraisals, provide advisory, supervisory and appraisal field services. During 
1970, 3,923 properties were appraised, included in which were 145 for the Indian Off-Reserve 
and Eskimo Housing Program and 560 special assignments carried out on behalf of other 
government departments and agencies. Altogether, 716 new houses were started—703 
for small holders and commercial fishermen, seven farm homes and six on city-size lots— 
and 1,254 new houses were completed. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, instalments falling due on properties purchased 
by veterans under the Act amounted to $34,248,042, excluding share-of-crop payments; 
over 91.8 p.c. of the total amount due was collected and 1,217 veterans under share-of-crop 
agreements paid $1,334,051. 


By Dec. 31, 1970, 16,052 veterans were insured under the Veterans’ Land Act group 
life insurance for almost $157,828,000. Since inception of the group plan, 219 insured 
veterans died and $1,667,161 was paid to retire their indebtedness. 


2.—Summary of Operations Under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Dec. 31, 1970 


Full- Com- | Provin- Indian City- 
Item Time nae mercial cial Peace Re- Size Total 
Farming| “*°°'"8 | Fishing | Lands ands | serves Lots 
Settlements made.......... No. | 31,358 | 79,325 1,415 5,095 569 1,776 4,320 129, 538} 
Additional loans made...... os 18, 232 15,213 149 — _ — _ 33,594 
Total loans made........... % 49,590 94,538 1,564 5,095 569 1,776 4,320 163,132! 
Public funds spent.......... $000 | 329,378 | 695,170 8,455 | 11,295 1,242 3,809 | 38,343 || 1,087,692: 
Conditional grants earned. . No. 24,039 33,621 951 4,114 356 1,659 _ 64,740 
$’000 50,049 48,870 1,746 9,409 821 3,390 _— 114,285 
Grants earned—titles re- 
leased to veterans........ No. 14,170 19,639 586 4,114 356 1,659 — 40,524 
Active accounts under ad- 
ministration. .../...5...... “e 11,982 | 46,352 633 249 79 _ 9 60, 2042 
Plousesibullt.. aed sic cctinees ~ 2,912 31,378 338 1,464 131 _ 4,325 40,548 
Houses under construction.. “ 11 535 3 13 _ _ 5 567 
1 Includes 5,680 civilian purchaser accounts from inception. 2 Includes 900 active civilian purchaser ac- 
counts, 


Section 4.— Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The current Charters of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission consist of two 
documents—the Original Charter of Incorporation dated May 21, 1917, and the new 
Supplemental Charter dated June 8, 1964. Under these Charters the Commission is 
entrusted with the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the graves of those of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives between Aug. 4, 
1914 and Aug. 31, 1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939, and Dee. 31, 1947, and with the erection 
of memorials to commemorate those with no known grave. 


The Canadian High Commissioner in London, England, is the official Commission 
member for Canada, the Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in 
Canada, and the office of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans 
Affairs Building, Ottawa. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—Current Developments in Education 


The cost of education in Canada for the year ended Mar. 31, 1969 has been estimated 
at $5,800,000,000, an amount representing slightly more than 8 p.c. of the gross national 
product; by comparison, the 1960 cost of education represented 4.3 p.c. of the gross national 
product. The increase is related to the fact that, during the 1960s, school and university 
enrolment increased by 50 p.c. and staff by 70 p.c. This culminated, by 1970, in approx- 
imately 30 p.c. of the entire population of Canada either receiving or dispensing education. 


In the past decade, Canada’s education administrators have become increasingly 
aware of the need for young people to receive the types of education that will prepare them 
for their futures; for professional, technological and cultural education to be diversified 
and of a relatively high standard; and for the provision of equal educational opportunity 
for each individual regardless of socio-economic status, sex, ethnicity or region. Linked 
to equality of opportunity and the need for diversified programs, education planners are 
offering a wide choice of courses at all levels of education. At the elementary and secondary 
levels, courses are included on fine arts, music, drama, urban planning, social geography, 
and man in society. Community colleges and vocational institutions give a widening 
range of advanced technological and para-professional courses. Universities offer varied 
interdisciplinary programs at the undergraduate and graduate levels and some have insti- 
tuted programs of Canadian studies. 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Statistics Canada. 
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At the post-secondary non-university level, a proliferation of new structures has 
evolved. The most innovative type of institution that emerged across the country in 
the 1960s is generically known as the ‘‘community college’. For example, in the Province 
of Quebec, there are now about 40 colleges of this type, many of them formerly operated 
by religious communities. They are now known as “colléges d’enseignement général et 
professionnel’ and are commonly referred to as CEGEPs. There are also about 20 private 
classical colleges in the province, some of which will undoubtedly be absorbed into the 
CEGEP group within the next few years. Similarly in Ontario, colleges of applied arts 
and technology (which incorporated the former institutes of technology and the provincial 
vocational centres and are known as CAATs) were set up in 1967 in 20 regions. This 
upsurge in the establishment of additional post-secondary vocational and technological 
institutions has occurred all across Canada. The institutions are evolving to meet the 
labour market’s increasing need for qualified technicians and the students’ need for diver- 
sified education. 


Another significant change in education is the greater accessibility of programs to 
students regardless of sex. Females, who comprised about 35 p.c. of the full-time university 
and community college enrolment in 1971, are increasingly selecting, and being selected 
for, certain post-secondary courses which previously had shown almost total male enrol- 
ments. For instance, greater numbers of females are studying architecture and urban 
planning, engineering and applied sciences, dentistry, law and pharmacy, and there are 
even a few females enrolled in such courses as electronics and forestry in certain institutions 
across the country. At the same time, male students are selecting courses which were 
formerly the preserves of females, such as nursing, social work, library science, dietetics 
and nutrition, and especially education. As education and occupations previously desig- 
nated as male- or female-oriented become more open to both sexes, occupational choice 
will become increasingly more dependent on interest and ability regardless of sex. A major 
determinant of this transition is the continuing change in the cultural definitions of male 
and female work. 


Further changes in Canadian education have been brought about by the realization 
that adjustments had to be made to accommodate variations in interest and abilities of 
students in different subjects. This has resulted in a drastic revision of policies to include 
non-graded systems, subject promotion, changes in methods of examination and the ex- 
tension of guidance facilities. 


One of the notable increases in teaching facilities is in the area of library service. A 
Statistics Canada survey showed that, in the school year 1968-69, school libraries increased 
their stocks of books by nearly 8,000,000. These libraries provide up-to-date reference 
books on all subjects in the school curricula and have assumed increasing importance as 
resource centres for audio-visual aids such as projectors, films, filmstrips, maps, tapes and 
records. 


Efforts are also being made to overcome the financial barriers to continuing education. 
The investigations of demographers and sociologists confirmed the long-held suspicions 
that financial constraints were operating to deny education to many Canadians who could 
profit from it. Various methods have therefore been sought to lighten the financial burden 
upon the individual and to equalize the rapidly increasing load being carried by the tax- 
payer. The Federal Government is assuming an increasingly prominent role in the educa- 
tion field, particularly in regard to the re-training program of the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration involving adult technical and vocational training, post-secondary educa- 
tion and university education, all matters of prime concern to the nation as a whole. 


The recent structural changes at the post-secondary level of education are described 
in more detail in the special article that follows. 
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STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN TERTIARY EDUCATION IN CANADA* 


Educational growth in Canada over the past two decades has been marked by very 
substantial increases in total enrolment, with a corresponding rise in school construction. 
Increases in enrolment at the elementary and secondary levels have been accompanied by 
a significantly larger percentage of Canadian youth completing their secondary schooling 
and thus qualifying for admission to a variety of post-secondary institutions. The para- 
graphs that follow will show how this tertiary level of education has responded to the 
pressures of a society which has demanded more education. 


Post-secondary education, since 1950, has grown at a faster rate than other levels of 
education; it has developed a range of new programs; it now spends around two billion 
dollars a year. Included in this level of education are such institutions as: community 
colleges, colleges of applied arts and technology, colléges d’enseignement général et pro- 
fessionnel, technical institutes, teachers’ colleges, church-related colleges, and universities 
of varying complexity. These institutions, numbering several hundred, involve thousands 
of administrators, tens of thousands of teachers and hundreds of thousands of full and 
part-time students. It is in these institutions that Canada is developing its own pool of 
highly qualified manpower. 


In most developed countries the education and training for high-level skills is accom- 
plished by means of a centralized and uniform system of institutions. In Canada, where 
responsibility for education is a matter of provincial jurisdiction, this is not the case. A 
number of diverse and non-co-ordinated post-secondary educational institutions have been 
developed which have responded to apparent needs. Even within provinces, examples of 
considerable duplication of tertiary level educational services may still be found. In part, 
this lack of co-ordination reflects a strong belief that the effectiveness of post-secondary 
education, particularly at the university level, bears a direct relationship to the indepen- 
dence of the institutions. The history of university development over the past thousand 
years provides striking evidence in support of this belief. Thus, Canadian institutes of 
higher learning were, for the most part, established as private institutions with little support 
from government. In contrast, post-secondary non-university structures are heavily 
supported by government. The non-university sector of tertiary education has a relatively 
short history in Canada; for the most part, it was concerned initially with teacher training, 
and this has always been, largely, a concern of provincial departments of education. It 
is noteworthy that less than 25 years ago over 100 normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
were operated under the direct control of government. By 1971, gradual integration of 
teacher training into universities left only 14 such institutions in the field. 


Rapidly rising enrolments in the universities during the 1950s and 1960s placed severe 
strains on their resources as they responded to the demands for more education from a larger 
proportion of Canadian youth. Experimental programs were devised in a number of institu- 
tions with a view to meeting the changing demands of new and different graduate and 
undergraduate students. Substantial financial assistance was provided for both capital 
and operating expenditures by the provincial and federal governments. As the university 
sector grew in size and importance, it became apparent that the growing need for more 
education could not be satisfied solely by the universities. As a result, a significant number 
of non-university institutions were established. 


Canadian cultural and social patterns have been frequently referred to as mosaic. 
Developments in post-secondary education appear to confirm this perception of Canadian 
life. There is great variety in the institutions designed to meet the tertiary educational 
needs of the Canadian community. They all serve the same basic purpose but there is 
little consistency among them. 


* Prepared (January 1972) by Miles Wisenthal, Director, and Eve Kassirer, Chief of Special Studies and Publica- 
tions, Education Division, Statistics Canada, with acknowledgement to Alwyn Berland, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Association of University Teachers; Dr. Gordon Campbell, Associate Professor, Faculty of Education, 
University of Lethbridge; Robin S. Harris, Chairman, Higher Education Group, University of Toronto; Geoffrey 
Holmes, Executive Secretary, Association of Atlantic Provinces; Dr. Lucien Michaud, Research Director, Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges of Canada; Dr. David Munroe, Special Advisor, Secretary of State; and Sandra 
Adler, Statistics Canada. 
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Carleton University, attractively situated between the Rideau River and the Rideau Canal in south Ottawa, 

has grown steadily since it was established as a college in 1942 but particularly since it moved to its present 

site in 1959 and was incorporated as a university in 1967. Full-time student enrolment in 1971-72 was 
8,575 and part-time enrolment 5,750. 


Changes in the Structural Profile of Tertiary Education 


The universities still are the predominant and traditional institutions offering tertiary 
education to Canadians. However, the recent growth of non-university institutions 
(particularly community colleges) has been little short of phenomenal and, in the process, 
the previously sharply defined distinction between levels of education have become faded 
and blurred. In this transition, transfers of responsibility for the education for various 
professionalized occupations have been effected, which tend to place all of education on a 
continuum. For example, nurse training, which was once offered only within hospital 
structures, is now provided at universities and in community and regional colleges. Varia- 
tions on the applied-theoretical continuum in health care education now extend from 
colleges to universities; from diplomas to graduate degrees. In most cases in the health 
field there has been a trend to make greater use of the college sector of education for the 
training of medical technologists. 

A reversal of this trend is observed in teacher training. In 1951, nearly 30 p.c. of the 
students enrolled in non-university institutions were teachers-in-training in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. In 1971, 20 years later, less than 3 p.c. of the total non-university 
college population were teacher trainees. In fact, the number of teacher training institu- 
tions has been reduced to a total of 14. Most teachers are now receiving their training 
in universities. 
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The scope of tertiary education has been broadened to include some provincially 
operated vocational schools, and to marginally link up with secondary school night classes 
designed to offer part-time continuing education to adults. 


Community College Structures* 


The term ‘community college’? used across Canada in the generic sense, refers to a 
group of tertiary-level structures across the country having certain characteristics more or 
less in common. None grants degrees; all are oriented to community needs. Colleges 
offer one, two, or three years of study beyond secondary school. The college’s chief func- 
tion is not research but teaching. Many are public institutions stressing an open-door 
policy and are supported financially by the government; others are private. Instruction, 
available to both full-time and part-time students, is offered in the day and evening. Few 
in fact use the term community college in their name. 


Provincial community colleges exist in an array of forms throughout Canada and 
within provinces. Some are comprehensive, offering both university-parallel programs 
and technological training. Others offer programs in only one category or the other. These 
structures are characterized by great flexibility and diversity in programs, student popu- 
lations, administrative arrangements and philosophical bases. These diverse elements 
are readily apparent in the developments presented below of community college structures 
in each of the provinces in Canada. The fact that no fixed pattern has yet evolved enhances 
the potency of the community college system. 


Although the Atlantic Provinces have long fostered institutes of technology in prefer- 
ence to community-oriented colleges, a change toward the latter has begun. A citizens’ 
planning committee helped found Holland College in Prince Edward Island in 1969; a three- 
man inquiry on Bilingual Higher Education in Nova Scotia recommended the establish- 
ment of a bilingual community college; the New Brunswick Higher Education Commission’s 
report in 1969 urged the expansion of post-secondary diploma level courses; and as far 
back as 1967 Newfoundland’s Royal Commission on Education and Youth urged the 
establishment of community colleges. 


Quebec’s colléges d’enseignement général et professionnel (CEGEPs) which offer both 
academic and transfer courses have swiftly transferred the structure of tertiary education 
in that province. Quebec is the only province in which college level education is a pre- 
requisite for entrance to a Quebec university. Of the CEGEPs created since 1965, 35 in 
1970 are French language; four—Dawson, Vanier, Sir John Abbott, and Champlain Col- 
lege—opened in 1969, 1970 and 1971, are English language. In keeping with the concept 
of a community college, each CEGEP has a board of directors consisting of 24 members, 
comprising faculty, students, parents and other citizens. In 1970, there was a total of 63 
public and private colleges. 


The provincial legislature in Ontario set up a system of colleges of applied arts and 
technology (CAATs) in 1965. The conceptual framework of these CAATs has as its base 
post-secondary education which does not include university-parallel courses. This parti- 
cular structural orientation has affected not only the type of courses offered but also the 
manner in which they are taught. The administration consists of a Board of Governors 
for each college under a single Council of Regents, and many locally appointed curriculum 
advisory committees. In 1971, there were in Ontario 20 CAATs (some with two or three 
branches) involving about 35,000 students and 2,500 teaching staff. In addition, there 
were four colleges of agricultural technology, three schools of human medical technology, 
one school of veterinary medical technology, one college of art and Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute. (In 1971, the latter became a degree-granting institution.) 


It was not until 1969 that Manitoba established a system of community colleges, 
following a report of the Manitoba Education Research Council. The three existing 


* Based in part on a detailed paper, ‘“The Community College in Canada’’, by Gordon Campbell (Faculty of 
Education, University of Lethbridge), in Universities and Colleges of Canada (Ottawa: Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada, 1971). 
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St. Lawrence College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, established in 1967, has campuses 
at Kingston, Cornwall and Brockville in 
Ontario. In 1971 some 2,000 full-time 
students were enrolled in 30 post-secondary 
programs of from one to three years in 
length, another 2,000 part-time students took 
advantage of continuing education offerings 
and more than 500 adults were registered in 
retraining and apprentice courses. 


The two-year commercial communications 
program at St. Lawrence College includes 
training in advertising and public relations. 


colleges are administered directly by the Department of Colleges and Universities Affairs, 
with an advisory Community Colleges Council; they do not offer university-level courses. 


Saskatchewan had, per capita, a large number of church-related ‘junior’ colleges but 
recently facilitated their affiliation with the University of Saskatchewan and, in a few cases, 
transition to secondary-school level. Today three colleges exist, only one of which was 
an original junior college. Two of these do not offer university-parallel courses. The 
community aspect is not emphasized; the institutes are managed by an agency of the 
Department of Education concerned with meeting provincial needs. No boards of gov- 
ernors exist. However, a Community College Association was founded recently in Prince 
Albert with the objective of establishing a community college. 
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A system of community colleges was established in Alberta in 1969 by the Colleges 
Act. The core ingredient of the system is the Alberta Colleges Commission, a board 
comprising nine members having wide regulatory powers regarding financial and other 
affairs. The Act is designed to foster both university-parallel and technical programs. 
In 1971, the community college system consisted of six comprehensive colleges, two insti- 
tutes of technology, three schools of agriculture, and two private (church-related) colleges. 


In 1970, amendments to the British Columbia Public Schools Act categorized all 
community colleges as comprehensive regional colleges offering university-parallel courses 
and strengthened, at the same time, province-wide co-ordination of post-high school and 
adult education. In 1971, the community college system was enlarged by combining 
some of the provincially operated vocational schools with adjacent regional colleges and 
operating the others in close integration with the college system. The British Columbia 
Institute of Technology is not part of the college system and continues to function as a 
provincially operated institution. In 1971, there were in British Columbia, 10 regional 
colleges, one city college, two private (church-related) colleges and one institute of tech- 
nology. Two agencies function between the College Council and the government. 


A great deal of discussion is taking place in Canada today regarding the variable 
patterns of community colleges, raising many so far unanswered questions in relation to 
structure and function. However, an ideal type is tending to emerge which includes: a 
college open all year with a 14-hour daily schedule; a wide choice of teaching and learning 
strategies; a faculty that emphasizes teaching standards; more emphasis on courses in 
which there are no formal grades; the abolition of the concept of failure in the learning 
process; more attention to work-study programs; greater significance in out-of-class learning 
relative to that in the formal classroom; and representation of faculty and students on 
administrative bodies. 


Very clearly the sweep of the community college system across the country is pro- 
foundly affecting Canadian tertiary education, exposing fascinating paths, as yet un- 
explored. Even in their infancy, community college structures are ordering and pattern- 
ing an extraordinarily important segment of tertiary education in Canadian society today. 


Structures for Co-ordination and Integration 


As a result of the large and rapid expansion of tertiary education since 1960, there has 
been an obvious need for old and new structures to foster co-ordination and integration 
for and among these institutions. As pointed out earlier, the great increase in financial 
support demanded mechanisms that would allow for a regular flow of funds to permit 
planning and orderly development. The Federal Government created, in 1966, an Educa- 
tion Support Branch in the Department of the Secretary of State to facilitate its role in 
this process of financially assisting the provinces in the discharge of their post-secondary 
educational responsibilities. Utilizing the Education Support Branch as an instrument 
for its programs, the Federal Government instituted, in 1967, federal-provincial fiscal 
arrangements to transfer funds for tertiary education to the provinces in a systematic 
fashion. In addition, new provincial government agencies, an increasing number of 
university associations, new community college associations, and other co-ordinating 
mechanisms exist. These are discussed below. 


Provincial Government Agencies.—Partly because of increasing rationalization, 
the traditional separation of non-university from university education is becoming blurred 
in many parts of Canada (certainly for administrative purposes) and this is reflected in 
new government structures. For example, a relatively recent phenomenon of great im- 
portance is the development of grants commissions, boards and departments which concern 
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themselves with the range of post-secondary education. Grants commissions, as mecha- 
nisms of control in tertiary education in Canada, are patterned after the United Grants 
Commission of the United Kingdom, but wide variations exist. A panorama of such 
commissions, boards and departments is presented in the following paragraphs. 


In Prince Edward Island, a Grants Commission on Post-Secondary Education was 
established in 1969. In Nova Scotia, a University Grants Committee was appointed in 
1963. In 1967, a New Brunswick Higher Education Commission was appointed which 
has jurisdiction over universities, colleges, teachers’ colleges and post-secondary technical 
schools. During 1971, the recommendation of the commission investigating Maritime 
union for a single grants commission for all post-secondary education was adopted by the 
three provinces. It is expected that this new unifying element which will co-ordinate all 
post-secondary education in the Maritime Provinces will be in operation in 1972 or 1973. 


Ontario established a permanent Committee on University Affairs in 1964. Manitoba 
has operated with a Universities Grants Commission since 1967; and in Alberta there are 
two Commissions, one which concerns itself with university and the other with college 
education. The Academic Board of British Columbia has a responsibility for all post- 
secondary education but concentrates largely on the regional colleges; an Advisory Board 
on Finance in British Columbia makes recommendations regarding the dividing of govern- 
ment grants among the universities. In Newfoundland and Saskatchewan (each of which 
has only a single university) the universities negotiate directly with their governments and 
not through intermediary commissions. 


As post-secondary education has expanded, it has placed increasing demands on the 
resources of provincial governments. To ensure that the continued growth of this level 
of education meets the needs of the population it is designed to serve and also to provide 
tertiary education with a voice in cabinet deliberations, some provinces created independent 
departments within their departments of education to serve this purpose. Thus, there is 
now a Department of Colleges and Universities in Ontario; a Department of Colleges and 
Universities Affairs in Manitoba; and a Department of Advanced Education in Alberta. In 
Saskatchewan a second department of education has been announced. Quebec has created 
two directorates, one of which is responsible for universities and the other for colleges. 
British Columbia has created a new position under the Supervisor of Post-Secondary 
Services called Co-ordinator of Post-Secondary Services; the Supervisor is directly respon- 
sible to the Deputy Minister. 


All provinces have now established administrative structures for dealing with a level 
of education which, less than 20 years ago, they were content to leave largely in the hands 
of the private sector. The diversity between the various provincial administrative and 
governmental structures is reflected to some extent in the roles assigned to the institutions, 
and in particular to the non-university institutions. 


University Associations.—Canadian universities have co-ordinating associations 
at the national, regional and provincial levels. Nation-wide alliances include the Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges of Canada and the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers. A national student organization—the Canadian Union of Students—existed 
up to 1969 when it disbanded. The universities of the Provinces of Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island belong to an Association of Atlantic 
Universities. In addition, there is a committee of presidents of universities of New Bruns- 
wick, a Conférence des recteurs et des principaux du Québec, a Council of Ontario Uni- 
versities, and an informal organization of presidents of universities of the western provinces. 
These organizations of universities (or their presidents) provide a medium for communica- 
tion, facilitate co-operation among the universities themselves, and negotiate with govern- 
ment agencies identified above. 
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Community College Associations.—Concomitant with the development of pro- 
vincial community college systems have been province-wide alliances of college personnel. 
Formal and informal structures that have emerged vary widely in scope, membership and 
effectiveness. 


In British Columbia, college principals meet informally, and students unite in the 
British Columbia Community College Students’ Association; in addition, there is a College 
Faculties Federation of British Columbia. The Alberta Association of College Admi- 
nistrators consists of board members and administration personnel of all colleges in Alberta; 
an Alberta Association of College Faculties exists, which is a professional organization 
for college teaching personnel. 


Ontario has the following college personnel structures: a student’s organization; the 
Ontario Federation of Community College Faculty Association (which in 1969-70 was in 
dispute with the Civil Service Association of Ontario regarding faculty bargaining rights); 
a Committee of College Presidents; and an Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology which sponsors an annual conference. 


In Quebec, the following structures exist: two associations concerned with over-all 
college organization; three organizations concerned with faculty, and a variety with stu- 
dents; and an active association with a full-time secretariat, called Fédération des Colléges 
d’enseignement général et professionnel. Although the Fédération is independent of the 
Quebec government, it is supported by the government with a grant of $5 per student. 
An estimated $250,000 aids research and organization. In addition, private colleges are 
members of the Association des Colléges du Québec which maintains liaison with the 
Fédération des Colléges d’enseignement général et professionnel. 


In May 1970, the Canadian Association of Technical Administrators proposed a new 
constitution and changed its name to the Canadian Association of Community College 
Administrators. 


In 1967 the Kellogg Foundation granted $200,000 to the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education (CAAE) to explore the possibility of developing a national bilingual 
college association or an agency useful to all levels of college organizations across the 
country. The CAAE established a Canadian Commission for the Community College 
and appointed to its board of directors, students, local college board members, faculty and 
administrators; this Commission was later superseded by the Association of Canadian 
Community Colleges, with headquarters in Montreal. 


Other Co-ordinating Mechanisms.—In addition to the above-mentioned com- 
missions, boards, departments and associations designed to facilitate the provision of 
tertiary education, other co-ordinating structures exist. In Western Canada, the Inter- 
provincial Committee on University Rationalization (IPCUR) deals with integration and 
co-ordination in higher education in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. IPCUR 
offers a forum for discussion and is the recipient of recommendations from universities and 
individuals. 


A national advisory structure for co-ordination of research was established two years 
ago in the form of the Tri-Council Committee. This Committee is composed of a few 
senior members from the National Research Council (physical and natural science research), 
the Medical Research Council (medical research), and the Canada Council (human and 
social science research). ‘The Committee’s main function is to keep each Council informed 
of the others’ work. Responsibility for administration, which is rotating among the 
Councils, is being carried by the Medical Research Council in 1972. 


The Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, was established in 1967 to enable the 
Ministers to consult on matters of common interest and to provide a medium for co-oper- 
ation among provincial governments in areas of mutual interest and concern in education. 
Special committees have been created to deal with the range of educational topics which 
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are of national concern. One important committee is that which concerns itself with 
post-secondary education. A permanent secretariat was established which is located in 
Toronto. 


In 1971 a Minister of State for Science and Technology was appointed by the Federal 
Government. 


The Education Division of Statistics Canada is a national agency which acts in a 
co-ordinating and integrating role. The collecting, storing, disseminating and analysis 
of national education statistics at all levels serve to link the various isolated educational 
patterns across Canada, into a total framework. This work will be strengthened by a 
computerized, national integrated information system which the Education Division has 
begun to develop in collaboration with a network of educational institutions across Canada. 


The heterogeneity and complexity of Canadian society is mirrored by the educational 
structures designed to serve the variety of needs perceived by each of the provinces. How- 
ever, it is becoming increasingly apparent that despite the differences which have been 
institutionalized there are enough common educational needs of the various regions of 
Canada to justify serious efforts at some form of rationalization. Over the coming decade, 
the co-ordinating developments referred to earlier are likely to be speeded up as enrolments, 
costs and interprovincial mobility increase. 


Section 2.—Administration and Organizational Structure 
of Education 


_ Subsection 1.—Responsibility for Education 


Federal Responsibility 


Canada is a federal state, in which responsibility for the organization and admini- 
stration of public education is exercised by the provincial and territorial governments. 
The Federal Government is directly concerned only with schools for Indian children which 
are administered by the Education Branch of the federal Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, with schools for children of servicemen operated in Europe 
by the Department of National Defence, and with schools for inmates of federal peni- 
tentiaries. In addition, the Federal Government finances re-training of adults, provides 
financial support to the provinces amounting to at least 50 p.c. of operating costs of post- 
secondary education, participates to a considerable extent in informal education, and 
makes grants-in-aid for research personnel and equipment in universities (see pp. 394-396). 


Provincial Responsibility 


Each of the ten provinces and the two territories has the authority and responsibility 
for organizing its education system as it sees fit and, as a consequence, organization, policies 
and practices differ from one to the other. Each has a department of education or of 
education and youth, headed by a minister who is a member of the Cabinet in the case of 
the provinces or responsible to the Council in the case of the territories; Ontario has a 
Department of Colleges and Universities, Manitoba a Department of Colleges and Univer- 
sities Affairs and Alberta a Department of Advanced Education. Each provincial depart- 
ment is administered by a deputy minister who is a professional educationalist and a 
public servant. He advises the minister, supervises the department and gives a measure 
of permanency to its education policy and, in general, carries out that policy and is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the Public School Act. The department of education 
usually also includes a chief inspector of schools and a staff of local inspectors, as well as 
directors or supervisors of curricula, technical education, teacher training, home economics, 
guidance, physical education, audio-visual education, correspondence instruction, adult 
education, other sections according to the needs of the particular province, and technical 
personnel and clerks. 
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Other provincial departments having some responsibility for operating school pro- 
grams include departments of labour which operate apprenticeship programs, agriculture 
departments which operate agriculture schools, departments of attorney-general or of 
welfare which operate reform schools, and departments of lands and forests which operate 
forest ranger schools. 


From the beginning, each department of education has undertaken, among other 
things, to provide: (1) inspection services to ensure maintenance of standards; (2) teacher 
certification; (3) courses of study and lists of prescribed or approved textbooks; (4) financial 
assistance to local authorities in the construction and operation of schools; and (5) guidance 
regulations for trustees and teachers. In return, each department requires regular reports 
from the schools. When first introduced, government grants to schools were based on 
such factors as number of teachers, enrolment, days in session and attendance. Somewhat 
later, special grants were introduced in most provinces to meet a variety of expenses, such 
as the construction of the first school, the organization of special classes, the transportation 
for pupils, school lunches, and other contingencies. A number of provinces made provision 
for equalization grants and now most of them have a foundation program of one kind or 
another. 


The work of the departments of education has grown considerably. Many have 
expanded their services in the fields of health, audio-visual aids, art, music, agriculture, 
sociology, special education, correspondence courses and pre-vocational and trade courses. 
At the same time there has been an increasing delegation of authority to local boards and 
school staffs. One illustration of this tendency is a reduction in the number of depart- 
mental (external) year-end examinations. Few provinces now provide for more than 
one or two such examinations—at the end of the final and, in some cases, at the end of the 
second last year of the secondary school course. Another illustration is the increasing use 
of lists of approved textbooks from which local authorities may make their own choice, 
instead of lists of prescribed texts. Courses of study are now seldom planned by only one 
or two experts in the department; instead, they result from conferences and workshops 
including active teachers and other interested individuals or bodies. In most provinces 
“curriculum construction”’ is considered to be a continuous procedure. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools.—In all provinces schools are established and 
operated by local education authorities functioning under the terms of a Public School Act 
and held responsible to the provincial government and resident ratepayers for the actual 
operation of the local schools. Through the delegation of authority, education has become 
a provincial-local partnership with the degree of decentralization reviewed intermittently. 


Elementary and secondary schools may be classified as publicly controlled or private. 
The publicly controlled schools, sometimes referred to as “‘public’’ schools (including 
separate schools), encompass those that operate under the provincial school system with 
locally appointed or elected school boards. Private schools generally either provide a 
similar curriculum to that of publicly controlled schools or concentrate on business, com- 
mercial, trade, technical and correspondence courses, or provide a combination of such 
courses. 


Under recent amendments to provincial legislation, school units have been consolidated 
and consequently enlarged in all provinces. With the growth of cities and towns and of 
educational facilities and requirements, the old-time three-member local school board 
became inadequate as an administrative structure. The original school boards remained 
as units but provision was made for urban school boards consisting of more members, 
responsible for both elementary and secondary schools and for’ providing the necessary 
staff, buildings, equipment and transportation. The local boards still in existence in 
some districts have limited powers and duties, usually functioning in an advisory capacity 
and looking after buildings and grounds. 
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The numbers of active independent public school boards and school trustees in each 
province and the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories, as of January 1970, 
were :— 


School Boards Composed of Trustees 


Who Are— 
Some 
Independent Appointed 
School All Some All School 
Province or District Boards Elected Elected Appointed Trustees 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.............. 43 = a 43 569 
Prince Edward Island....... 3 306 16 2 1,191 
INOnanocotlaeeme.cien cies sels 65 == — 77 473 
New Brunswick............. 33 — 33 — 441 
Quebec ease. eines cioe ie a oe : 
Ontunio-weeere eet ete ns this 222 — — 2,140 
Manitobam etic stcilic cs uses 411 122 _ _ 665 
Saskatchewan...kcccsscs eos 79 125 _ — 699 
PAS DenteNyy owttccten eit no scotefe ne cae 1932 193 = — 894 
British @olumbia.....2. 0+. 1 81 _— — 535 
Mackenzie District (N.W.T.) 2 2 _— — 12 
(CANADA. Segoe crises 617 1,051 49 122 7,619 
1 Does not include remote school districts. 2 Includes some small rural boards admini- 


stering elementary only. 


Community Colleges.—Although there are some privately operated colleges, the 
provinces are partially to totally responsible for co-ordinating, regulating and financing 
community colleges and related institutions. Some provincial governments completely 
finance these colleges while others do so in part. Similarly, the degree of local autonomy 
given the colleges varies by province. 


Since 1960, Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec have established new 
community college structures. In Alberta, the provincial agency is the Alberta College 
Commission composed of nine members, all appointed by the government. In British 
Columbia, an advisory board—the Academic Board—serves both universities and colleges 
and consists of nine members, six appointed by the university and three by the provincial 
government. Ontario has a provincial board—the College of Regents—consisting of 15 
members appointed by the Minister of Education. In Quebec, the Department of Educa- 
tion is responsible for many agency functions. The composition of the board of governors 
varies by province. For example, in Quebec, it consists of 19 members including repre- 
sentatives from the university, the principal and academic dean, students, and parents of 
students. 


Universities——There are distinctive differences in Canadian systems of higher 
education. The universities and colleges long ago established by the French were based 
on the culture of Old France and were administered by Roman Catholic groups, either 
religious or secular. These French-language institutions still retain their traditional 
characteristics but are now conforming almost entirely to the North American system of 
administration. The largest group of universities and colleges in Canada are administered 
by English-speaking staff and offers instruction in English. Apart from those founded 
and still administered by various Protestant religious groups, these institutions are mainly 
non-denominational, having been established through private subscription or by the 
provincial government concerned. 


Civil legislation regarding the establishment of new institutions or changes in existing 
ones is usually enacted by provincial legislatures, except for federal military colleges and 
a few institutions originally established by Act of the Canadian Parliament. Once an 
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institution is legally chartered, control is vested in its governing body, the membership of 
which is indicated in the charter. The line of authority runs from the board of governors 
through the president (or recteur) to the senate and deans and the faculty as a whole. 
The composition of the board of governors varies according to the type of institution. 
Provincial universities normally have government representation; church-related institu- 
tions have clergymen. Nearly all boards have either direct representation from the 
business community, alumni associations and other organizations, or are advised by these 
groups through advisory boards or committees. A recent phenomenon has been the 
inclusion of students on administrative bodies. The size of the board varies from a very 
few to over sixty. It has ultimate control of the university and normally reserves to itself 
complete financial powers, including the appointment of the president and most other staff. 
On occasion there will be faculty representation on the board and recently there have been 
attempts on the part of faculty groups of many institutions to obtain greater representation 
on the boards of governors. Responsibility for academic affairs is usually delegated to the 
senate. Composed mainly of faculty members, although there may also be alumni and 
representatives of non-academic groups included, the board is responsible for admission, 
courses, discipline and the awarding of degrees. 


The Sir Charles Tupper 
Building is one of the 
several additions that 
have been made during 
the past five years to 
the campus of Dalhousie 
University in Halifax. 
This building houses the 
faculty and departments 
of medicine. 
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Subsection 2.—Levels of Education 


Pre-grade 1, Elementary and Secondary Education 


Pre-grade 1 enrolment in schools offering elementary-grade instruction is neither 
compulsory nor universal throughout Canada, although kindergartens for five-year-olds 
are part of the elementary school system in most large urban centres in most provinces. 
Recently, an increasing number of kindergartens are accepting four-year-olds. There are 
also some kindergartens which are run by private individuals and which accept children 
of three to five years of age. 


Each September, most Canadian children of age six enter an eight-grade publicly 
controlled (including separate) elementary school. At about 14 years of age, a significant 
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proportion of those who entered grade 1 move on to a four- or five-year secondary school. 
Less than 3 p.c. of the primary and secondary students in Canada attend private schools. 


The 8~4 plan leading from grade 1 to university was for many years the basic plan for 
organizing the curriculum and schools, other than that of the Catholic School Boards of 
Quebec. This plan, although still followed in some school jurisdictions, has been modified 
from time to time in all provinces, cities or groups of schools. There are a number of 
variants to be found in Canada at present: the addition of one or even two years of second- 
ary schooling; the introduction of junior high schools, changing the organization to a 6-3-3 
or 6-3-4 plan; or again, the combining of the first six years of elementary school into two 
units, each designed to reach specified goals during a three-year period. In the recently 
established community colleges, the last one or two years of high school and the first one 
or two years of college are offered. 


At the secondary level, three programs can frequently be distinguished—the university 
entrance course, the general course for those wishing to complete an academic type of 
program before entering employment, and vocational courses for those wishing to enter 
skilled trades or pursue further training in the technological fields. 


Secondary schools were at one time predominantly academic and prepared their pupils 
for entry into university. Until recent years, vocational schools were to be found only in 
the large cities, although schools in some of the smaller centres did provide a few commereial 
and technical subjects as options in the academic curriculum. Today, in addition to the 
vocational schools and the regular secondary schools that provide commercial courses, 
there are increasing numbers of composite and regional high schools offering regular aca- 
demic subjects and vocational training in such courses as home economics, agriculture, 
shop-work and commercial subjects. Occupational or pre-employment classes, set up as 
part of the total program in regular vocational schools, require from one to three years or 
even four years for completion, and are terminal in nature. In addition to this type of 
ungraded course, some schools offer special, ungraded one- or two-year vocational programs 
to students who have completed the final years of high school. Some secondary schools 
also provide occupational programs for students who have shown no particular aptitude 
for an academic education or for training in a specific trade. These students learn no 
specific trade until perhaps their third year of studies. By remaining in school longer, 
however, they adjust more easily to conditions in the work world. 


Special Education.—Interest and developments are increasing in the education of 
exceptional children in Canada. Special education for gifted children at both elementary 
and secondary levels takes the form of innovative, enriched and accelerated programs. 
New types of special classes are sometimes started by parents of children with a common 
disability, who band together to provide help and show the need for such service, which 
may then be taken over by public bodies. Progress in providing such education varies 
from province to province. It is most commonly found in the city school systems. There 
are six schools for the blind, 16 schools for the deaf, and a number of training schools for 
mental defectives. Special classes are conducted in tuberculosis sanatoria, mental hospitals 
and reformatories. 


Tertiary Education 


Community Colleges and Related Institutions.—Community colleges (colleges 
currently listed by the Canadian Commission for the Community College as falling within 
the purview of that organization) and related institutions (a number of private colleges, 
the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, the Ontario College of Art, and Lakehead University *) 
include: the College of Fisheries, Navigation, Marine Engineering and Electronics, and the 
College of Trades and Technology in Newfoundland; Holland College in Prince Edward 
Island; two institutes of technology, an agricultural college and the land survey institute in 


_ * Enrolments in technology programs offered by this degree-granting institution have been included, since their 
inception, with reports on Canadian institutes of technology and related institutes. 
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Nova Scotia; two institutes of technology in New Brunswick; colléges d’enseignement 
général et professionnel, technical institutes and related institutions, and private schools in 
Quebec; regionally based colleges of applied arts and technology, four colleges of agricultural 
technology, an art college, and Ryerson Polytechnical Institute in Ontario; three community 
colleges in Manitoba; two institutes of technology and St. Peter’s College in Saskatchewan; 
three church-related institutions, two institutes of technology, five public colleges, and 
three agricultural and vocational colleges in Alberta; and a number of regional colleges, an 
institute of technology, a district college, a private college, and a church-related institution 
in British Columbia. 


The minimum qualification for entrance into first year post-secondary programs is 
high school graduation or equivalent standing. Many institutions also offer a qualifying- 
year program to those applicants who do not meet the academic requirements; some institu- 
tions also admit those applicants ordinarily ineligible for admission by assessing them as 
“mature’’ students. 


Students in community colleges receive post-secondary vocational training and, upon 
successful completion of a two- or three-year program, are granted a Diploma of Technology 
and Applied Arts, or some equivalent certificate. After course termination, students are 
qualified to work at a semi-professional level between that of the university-trained pro- 
fessional and that of the skilled tradesman. In addition, students in some community 
colleges can take the first one or two years of a university equivalent program and transfer 
to a university to complete their senior years. 


Courses offered at community colleges and related institutions are very diverse, in- 
cluding applied arts, business and commercial, technological programs (aeronautical, 
architectural, chemical, etc.), and university transfer programs. The full complement of 
courses is not given in every province. 


Nursing Education.—Traditionally, nurses’ (R.N.) diploma courses have been 
conducted in hospital schools. In 1964, Ryerson Institute of Technology became the first 
non-hospital institution in Canada to include nurses’ diploma training and since then there 
has been a definite trend toward giving the theoretical part of the instruction in community 
colleges and providing only the practical instruction in the hospitals. Several provinces 
offer nurses’ training in non-hospital schools: Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 


Another trend in nursing education is a shortening of the course from three years to 
two, except in Quebec where the three-year training period will remain (according to present 
plans) with the first two years spent in CEGEPs and the third in hospital to gain “poly- 
technical’”’ training. 


In addition to nursing education solely at the post-secondary non-university level, 
students receiving their nurses’ (R.N.) diploma in hospital schools may take an additional 
one- or two-year course or longer (depending on the institution) offered by some universities 
to qualify for a degree. Further, undergraduate and graduate degrees are offered to stu- 
dents who enter university directly from secondary school. 


Teacher Training.—All provinces require candidates for elementary school teacher 
certificates to have high school completion or better, with at least one year of professional 
training in a faculty of education or a teachers’ college. The training usually consists of 
professional and academic courses and some time spent in practice teaching. High school 
teachers are generally university graduates who have taken an additional year of profes- 
sional training in a college of education, or who have graduated with a degree in education. 
The trend is for the government departments of education to give the universities respon- 
sibility for the training of elementary school teachers as well as secondary school teachers. 
In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, all teacher training is conducted at the university where three or four different 
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courses leading to a degree are provided. About three quarters of the time is devoted to 
academic courses in arts and science and the remainder to professional courses. 


Although the universities participate in the training of elementary-secondary teachers, 
teachers’ colleges still exist in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario but are 
generally disappearing as independent institutions. In New Brunswick, all teacher training 
will take place in universities by 1972-73; in Nova Scotia, there is no plan to integrate its 
one teachers’ college with the university, but an optional third year will be included in the 
program which currently requires two years after senior matriculation. The emerging 
pattern in Quebec is for students to first complete the two-year academic program in a 
collége d’enseignement général et professionnel (CEGEP) and then go to university for 
teacher training. Sixteen écoles normales have been absorbed by other institutions since 
1969-70 and only five were in operation in 1971-72. 


In Ontario in 1969-70, there were 35 normal schools and teachers’ colleges, 45 faculties 
or colleges of education and two institutes of technology engaged in teacher training, with 
a total enrolment of 46,082. Most teachers in these schools are paid according to a local 
salary schedule based on years of training and experience. They contribute to a provincial 
superannuation scheme and are members of a provincial professional organization. 


Two teachers’ colleges in Ontario were integrated with the university system in 1969-70; 
it is expected that within a short time only about six colleges will remain and that enrolment 
in them will decline. This expected decline is based on the fact that, for almost the first 
time in the past ten years, some newly graduated teachers have been unable to find em- 
ployment and also to the fact that admission requirements of teachers’ colleges have been 
raised from grade 13 to completion of first year of university. It appears that only persons 
with a university degree will be accepted for teacher training in Ontario by 1973-74. 


University Education.—This level of education includes universities and colleges. 
A university may be defined as an institution of post-secondary education, professional 
training and research which grants first and advanced degrees; a college is an institution 
with usually only one faculty granting a first degree but is more likely to be affiliated with a 
degree-granting university. To qualify for entrance into university, students must have 
high school graduation (11 to 13 years of schooling depending on the province) or equivalent 
standing. An applicant who lacks the usual academic qualifications may gain admittance 
to university after reaching a certain age by passing entrance examinations and being 
assessed as a “‘mature’’ student. 


Courses of instruction ranging in duration from three to five years lead to a bachelor’s 
degree in arts, pure science and such professional fields as agriculture, engineering, business 
administration, pharmacy, nursing and education. Courses in law, theology, dentistry, 
medicine and some other fields are longer—usually requiring for admission, completion of 
part or all of a first-degree course in arts or science. For those pursuing graduate studies 
and research, the second degree is normally the master’s or licence (at least one year beyond 
the first degree) and the third is the doctorate (normally requiring at least two additional 
years beyond the second degree). 


Adult Continuing Education.—A relatively new phenomenon in Canadian educa- 
tion is the growth of continuing education, sometimes referred to as adult or recurrent 
education. The provision of evening and summer extension and correspondence courses 
in a wide variety of subjects is now an important part of the education system. Diversified 
course offerings for adults through correspondence and extension courses are given by 
school boards, provincial government schools, private trade schools and business colleges, 
business and professional associations, community colleges and related institutions, and 
universities. As a result of this activity in adult education, men and women who find it 
impractical or impossible to attend full-time or regular classes because of business and 
family responsibilities, illness or inaccessibility to schools are able to pursue accreditation 
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at diverse educational levels or advance personal interests. Correspondence-course study 
offers instruction to children and adults confined to home or hospital and to inmates of 
Canadian correctional institutions. 


School boards offer courses leading to matriculation, as well as courses involving in- 
dividual and community interests. A recent survey of school boards reveals that approxi- 
mately 175,000 adults are taking courses of study leading to high school completion. In 
addition, about 274,000 adults are enrolled in a host of general-interest courses. In com- 
munity colleges, courses for adults include home economics, agriculture, business administra- 
tion, fine arts and a number of technologies as well as courses in such trades as hairdressing, 
automobile mechanics, plumbing and construction. Universities provide credit and non- 
credit courses for adults on a part-time basis. Adults can gain credits toward a degree, 
diploma or certificate, can update their qualifications, or can pursue general interests while 
still fulfilling their business or homemaking responsibilities. Part-time enrolment at this 
level is increasing at a faster rate than full-time enrolment. 


Ontario Hydro’s Nuclear 
Training Centre at Rolphton 
is designed to train the man 
for the job. The Centre, 
which has trained well over 
1,000 men since its incep- 
tion in1963,has classroom, 
laboratory and workshop 
facilities for an enrolment 
of about 180 students. 


Subsection 3.—Differential Characteristics of Provincial 
and Territorial Education Systems 


The following paragraphs outline the administration and organization of education 
in all provinces and territories, emphasizing the important changes that have occurred in 
recent years. 


Newfoundland.—Until recently, the system of education in Newfoundland, originally 
established in 1874, was strictly denominational. As a result of the recommendations of a 
provincial Royal Commission on Education and Youth set up in 1964, consolidation of the 
school systems of the major Protestant denominations has taken place but the Roman 
Catholic, Pentecostal and Seventh Day Adventist denominations still operate their own 
schools. Further reorganization occurred in 1969 when 300 denominational boards operat- 
ing schools in the province reduced the number of districts to 35. The Pentecostal Assem- 
blies and the Seventh Day Adventists each operate one “school district’? which, in theory 
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if not in practice, embraces the whole province. The largest single denomination in the 
province, Roman Catholic, continues to operate its own system but recently consolidated 
the number of boards from over 100 to 15. 


Pre-grade 1 enrolment in Newfoundland is not universal or compulsory but, with the 
construction of larger more centralized elementary schools, increasing numbers of five-year- 
olds are being admitted for instruction in kindergarten classes. The number of children 
in nursery schools and kindergartens run by private individuals remains quite small. 


There are two major patterns of school organization in the province—elementary schools 
(kindergarten and grades 1-6) with central high schools (grades 7-11), and elementary 
schools (kindergarten and grades 1-8) with regional high schools (grades 9-11). There 
are only a few junior high schools (grades 7-9) in the province. The province is served 
by a network of 11 district vocational schools; no vocational instruction is given in the 
secondary schools. 


Tertiary education includes both university and post-secondary non-university 
programs. The Memorial University in Newfoundland offers degree courses in arts and 
sciences, commerce and business administration, education, engineering and applied sciences, 
and certificate courses in public administration and banking. Post-secondary non-uni- 
versity education is offered at the College of Trades and Technology and the College of 
Fisheries, Navigation, Marine Engineering and Electronics. Nurses’ (R.N.) diploma 
courses are conducted exclusively in hospital schools. 


Prince Edward Island.—The trend in Prince Edward Island, as elsewhere, is away 
from small educational units and consolidation of such units is under way. 


Kindergarten classes are not normally a part of the publicly controlled school system; 
enrolment in nurseries and kindergartens operated by private individuals is higher than 
in pre-grade 1 classes in the school system but is still quite small. 


The major pattern of school organization in Prince Edward Island until junior matri- 
culation is—elementary school (grades 1-6), junior high school (grades 7-9) and senior 
high school (grades 10-12); an additional pattern consists of elementary school (grades 1-8) 
and high school (grades 9-12). As in other provinces, Prince Edward Island is working 
toward a system that will eliminate “grade’’ promotion in favour of ‘“subject’’ promotion, 
using a “credit”? system. Five per cent of the elementary and secondary pupils receive 
their entire education in French and French is taught as a second language in all other 
schools. 


The province is served by a network of 15 regional high schools offering academic 
programs from grades 9-12 and a one- or two-year business education course. Two voca- 
tional high schools provide a variety of four-year trade courses—a one-year orientation 
program followed by three years of training in a specific trade concomitant with academic 
instruction in language, mathematics and science. 


In addition to the hospital schools of nursing, the Prince Edward Island School of 
Nursing, the first non-hospital school to be established in the province, offers a nurses’ 
(R.N.) diploma program. Two new institutions were opened in Charlottetown in 1969— 
the University of Prince Edward Island which replaced the former Prince of Wales College 
and St. Dunstan’s University, and Holland College which offers post-secondary vocational 
training. 


Nova Scotia.—The Educational Assistance Act and certain amendments to the 
Education Act, both passed by the provincial legislature in 1968, enabled municipal units 
of an amalgamated area, in co-operation with the Minister of Education, to decide upon the 
composition of an amalgamated school board. 


Nova Scotia is the only Atlantic Province that provides for the enrolment of five-year- 
old children in publicly controlled schools; perhaps as a consequence, enrolment in private 
nurseries has increased only slightly in recent years. 
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The predominant grade organization in this province is—elementary school (primary 
and grades 1-6), junior high school (grades 7-9), and senior high school (grades 10-12). 
There are a few variations in this basic school pattern, such as primary—grade 6, and grades 
7-12, or primary—grade 9, and grades 10-12. In 1969, a modified junior high school program 
was authorized which gives students of average or above-average standing extra instruction 
in one or more subjects. High school graduation is at either the grade 11 (junior matricula- 
tion) or the grade 12 (senior matriculation) level, although enrolment in the latter is not 
universal in this province. As a result of revisions in the school system since 1966, 13 re- 
gional vocational schools replaced the county vocational schools. Students now attend 
regional vocational schools for occupational training since the secondary schools provide 
only business and commercial programs. 


In 1969, authority was given for the award of high school equivalency diplomas to 
adults who had not completed high school but had improved their educational standing 
through job experience or informal training. Such diploma is issued on the basis of a 
series of tests, developed and validated over a 25-year period by the Commission on Accredi- 
tation of the American Council on Education; Nova Scotia is the first Canadian province 
permitted to use these tests. 


Nova Scotia has two institutes of technology offering trade-level and post-secondary 
vocational courses, an agricultural college providing post-secondary terminal and university 
transfer programs, a land survey institute, and a bilingual community college which was 
opened in 1970 to serve the Acadian population. There are several universities and 
colleges offering degree programs in many disciplines. Teacher training is given in the one 
teachers’ college and degree programs in education are offered in five universities—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, Mount Saint Vincent, St. Francis Xavier and St. Mary’s. 


New Brunswick.—By authority of the Schools Act, 1966 which became effective on 
Jan. 1, 1967, 422 school districts in New Brunswick were replaced by 33 enlarged districts. 
The province is divided into seven regions, each administered by a regional superintendent, 
and each region has from four to six districts with enrolments of between 11,500 and 34,000 
pupils. Schools are strictly non-denominational. District trustees range in number from 
nine to 15, some elected and the remainder appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council from among residents eligible to serve. 


Pre-grade 1 classes are not offered in the publicly-controlled school system, except in 
unusual or “experimental” circumstances. Enrolment in private nurseries and kinder- 
gartens is also low in proportion to number of five-year-olds in the province. 


The province has a 12-year system of public education, to junior matriculation. The 
most common patterns of school organization are: elementary school (grades 1-6), junior 
high school (grades 7-9) and senior high school (grades 10-12); and elementary school 
(grades 1-6) and high school (grades 7-12). Vocational courses are taught within the 
framework of the secondary school system and are taken concomitantly with academic 
instruction, 


The New Brunswick Institute of Technology in Moncton and the Saint John Institute 
of Technology offer post-secondary vocational and technical programs. Teachers’ colleges 
still remain in New Brunswick although there is indication that they will soon be integrated 
within the university system. This province has four universities offering a variety of 
degree programs. 


Quebec.—In 1964, the Quebec Government, acting on recommendations of the pro- 
vincial Royal Commission on Education (1961-64), passed legislation (under Bill 60) 
establishing a new administrative structure for the school system in that province; the 
Ministry of Education replaced the former Departments of Youth and of Public Instruction. 
Today, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, the structure of the Ministry 
includes two Associate Deputy Ministers—one for the Catholic sector and one for the non- 
Catholic sector. This change of system required large increases in education expenditures 
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to finance the building of new schools and to acquire additional teaching personnel and 
materials. There are 55 French and eight regional school boards throughout the province. 


Kindergarten admitting five-year-olds is now part of the school system. Registrations 
rose from 17,000 in 1962-63 to an estimated 118,690 in 1969-70, about 6,900 of whom were 
in pre-grade 1 classes in private elementary schools, and 803 were in Indian schools. 


Elementary education, intended for pupils aged six to 11, is given in publicly controlled 
schools operated under the direction of local school boards. Since the autumn of 1968, 
pupils are enrolled in the first grade only if they have reached the age of six by Oct. 1. The 
new system calls for six years of elementary school, five years of secondary school and a 
collegial level to be taken in post-secondary non-university institutions. Another emerging 
trend is a composite course with graduated options and promotion by subject matter. 


The Federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development assumes full 
responsibility for the education of Eskimo children living in northern Quebec, and uses the 
curriculum established by the Ministry of Education of Quebec. 


Colléges d’enseignement général et professionnel (CEGEPs), inaugurated at the 
beginning of the 1967-68 school year, replaced many of the former classical colleges, normal 
schools, schools of nursing and technical institutes. These colleges, currently numbering 
about 40, admit students graduating from grade 11 and offer three-year terminal technical 
programs and two-year academic programs which are pre-requisite for university entrance. 
Private or classical colleges offer the equivalent of the two-year university transfer program 
offered in the CEGEP, at the end of which successful students receive a dipléme d’études 
collégiales. Students may, however, continue at these establishments and work toward a 
degree granted by the university to which the college is affiliated. 


In 1969-70, there was only one English-language CEGEP in operation, although two 
of the French-language colleges provided some programs in Hnglish. Other English- 
language colleges are planned but, in the meantime, Hnglish-language universities provide 
two college years preceding the three-year university program. In 1969-70, the number 
of students that may have followed the academic program at an English-language CEGEHP, 
had schools been in existence, were enrolled as follows: McGill University 2,412, Sir George 
Williams University 1,586 and Bishop’s University 261. In addition, two English-language 
non-degree-granting colleges whose faculties of arts are affiliated with the Université de 
Montréal, offer the equivalent two-year CHGEP programs. 


Teachers’ colleges still exist in Quebec but the trend is for teacher training to be given 
in the universities after completion of the academic program in the CEGEHP. 


There are several universities and colleges located in Quebec that offer a wide variety 
of degree, diploma and certificate programs. 


Ontario.—Under recent amendments to the Ontario School Act, county districts have 
replaced former individual units that were administered by three-member boards of trustees. 
The larger cities, such as Toronto and Ottawa, are excluded and operate their own school 
systems. Roman Catholic schools are given a choice. In most of Ontario the separate 
administration of elementary and secondary schools has been abolished and these schools 
are now administered by the same board. With each county administered by one board, 
there has been a drastic reduction from thousands of districts to about 200. An important 
amendment to the Act in 1969 provides for schools for trainable retarded children to be 
established under the jurisdiction of a special divisional board of education. 


Ontario has a 13-grade system (senior matriculation) with provision for kindergarten 
and pre-school enrolment. The predominant pattern of school organization is—elementary 
school (kindergarten, grades 1-8) and secondary school (grades 9-13). A variation in this 
organization is the 6-3-4 pattern—elementary school (kindergarten, grades 1-6), junior 
high school (grades 7-9) and senior high school (grades 10-13). 
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One of the latest developments is the employment of a “credit system” to cover the 
former grades 9-12 leading to the secondary school graduation diploma. This will provide 
more flexible schedule patterns with a view to greater freedom of student choice within an 
expanding range of subject offerings, even to the creation of ‘individual timetables’ for 
students. A credit is defined as a course successfully completed, normally after 110 to 
120 hours of scheduled time. The diploma (grade 12 standing) is awarded after the suc- 
cessful completion of a minimum of 27 credits. 


High schools in this province offer double-option trade courses in the science, tech- 
nology and trades programs, and double-option business courses in the business and com- 
merce programs. There is also a two- or three-year occupational program to which some 
students may voluntarily return for a fourth year. There are also special one-year com- 
mercial and technical programs that follow grade 11 or 12. 


In Ontario at the beginning of the 1967-68 school year, the former institutes of tech- 
nology and the provincial vocational centres were incorporated into colleges of applied 
arts and technology known as CAATs. These colleges were set up in 20 regions to serve the 
needs of the communities at both the post-secondary and the occupational levels. While 
the CAATs were not designed to accomodate prospective university transfer students, 
the universities do accept first-class graduates from the two- or three-year post-secondary 
programs into the first and second year degree courses respectively. On Oct. 1, 1971, these 
institutions became the responsibility of the newly formed Department of Colleges and 
Universities, as did Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and other related cultural institutions. 
In addition to the Regional Schools of Nursing, the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and a 
few CATTs offer nurses’ (R.N.) diploma programs. 


Eleven independent teachers’ colleges existed in Ontario in 1969-70 but it is assumed 
that a number of these will soon be integrated with the university system. 


There are over twenty universities and colleges in this province offering a diversified 
program of courses leading to degrees, diplomas and certificates. 


Manitoba.—As of Jan. 1, 1969, 93 p.c. of public school enrolments in Manitoba came 
under the administration of 39 unitary division boards responsible for all public elementary 
and secondary education within their jurisdictions. For the remaining enrolments, division 
boards are responsible for secondary education and smaller district boards for elementary 
education. ‘The few non-unitary boards in operation in the 1969-70 school year had the 
option of amalgamating on a voluntary basis. 


Public kindergarten classes are available in most elementary schools in Manitoba. 
Enrolments have almost tripled in the past 10 years as these facilities have been expanded 
and the number of children in private nurseries and kindergartens has consequently declined. 


There are two major patterns of school organization in the 12-grade system to senior 
matriculation—elementary (kindergarten and grades 1-8) and high school (grades 9-12), 
or elementary (kindergarten and grades 1-6), junior high school (grades 7-9) and senior 
high school (grades 10-12). Increased emphasis is being placed on open-area classrooms, 
higher qualifications for teachers, and improved curricula. Other innovations in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools include: more meaningful curricula for Indian and metis 
children now incorporated into regular classes; emphasis in health programs in relation to 
alcohol and narcotics; audio-lingual programs in French and German at grade 10 level; and 
emphasis on continuous testing to replace formal examinations and on the concept of 
‘independent study”’ for students in some secondary schools. Final examinations are set 
and marked under the auspices of the High School Examination Board of Manitoba. 
Entrance to university requires evidence of Board standing in at least three subjects with 
school standing acceptable in two other subjects. 


In Manitoba, vocational students may take either a pre-employment commercial or 
industrial program the successful completion of which entitles them to an ‘academic 
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The Ottawa Board of Education’s TV production centre produces about 100 shows a year 

for both local school consumption and distribution outside the Ottawa area, and these together 

with a library stock of more than 1,000 films and tapes provide a wide range of material to 

supplement classroom teaching. All Ottawa elementary and most of the high schools are 
wired for cable. 


transcript’”’. Alternatively, students may complete the university entrance program and 
continue for an additional year in a special commercial program, or those following the 
industrial program may spend half their time in the university entrance program. There 
is also an occupational entrance program commencing at grade 7 and continuing until grade 
10 or 11, during which period students receive part of their training on the job in business 
or industry. 


The Manitoba Institute of Technology and Applied Arts and the two vocational centres 
at Brandon and The Pas were designated as community colleges in the fall of 1969. They 
are now called Red River Community College, Assiniboine Community College and Keewa- 
tin Community College, respectively. These institutions offer vocational courses and 
although they make no provision for university transfer students, graduates have in some 
cases been granted transfer credits. 


Teacher training is offered only at the university level in this province. Seven colleges 
and universities are located in Manitoba offering degree programs. The largest—the 
University of Manitoba—offers a wide range of courses including arts and science, law, 
medicine, education, applied sciences, architecture and many others. 


Saskatchewan.—Many schools in the larger centres of Saskatchewan are now offering 
kindergarten education, although elsewhere in the province such classes are not normally 
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available. In fact, the proportion of five-year-olds attending pre-grade 1 classes within 
the publicly controlled school system has increased from about 15 p.c. of the five-year-old 
population in 1960-61 to 22 p.c. in 1969-70. 


The traditional 12 elementary-secondary grades have been replaced by four Divisions, 
each consisting of three years of school for a student making normal progress. In Divisions 
I and II, the principle of non-grading, involving the ideas of continuous progress and 
flexible promotion, has been adopted. Division III programs have been planned to meet 
the special needs of pupils in the 13-15 age group faced with the problems of emerging ado- 
lescence. Division IV is undergoing major changes in the total scope of courses offered 
and in the content and methods used within particular subject areas. Recent amendments 
to the Saskatchewan School Act allow for the exclusion from the regular system of non- 
rehabilitative children. Educable handicapped children attend special classes in regular 
schools; blind and deaf children between seven and 16 years of age are educated in special 
schools. 


In Saskatchewan, vocational subjects may be taken in the general, industrial arts, 
commercial or special terminal programs, none of which qualify the student for university 
entrance. Vocational courses in the high schools were set up with a view to providing a 
closer articulation between those schools and the technical institutes. Most of the voca- 
tional students in grade 9, apart from those in the commercial course, take five shops not 
associated with any one specific trade; similarly, students in grade 10 may take two shops. 
The Saskatchewan Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences and the Saskatchewan Technical 
Institute offer vocational courses only at both levels. These two schools have taken over 
the total responsibility for the nurses’ (R.N.) diploma program, and during 1969-70 there 
remained only four hospital schools. 


St. Peter’s College, a church-related institution affiliated with the University of 
Saskatchewan, offers the first year of the university program for prospective transfer 
students. The University of Saskatchewan, at both the Regina and Saskatoon campuses, 
offers degree programs in education. Several universities are located in Saskatchewan 
offering a wide range of degree programs; the University of Saskatchewan (Saskatoon 
campus) is the largest. 


Alberta.—Education in Alberta is under constant review by the province’s Commis- 
sion on Educational Planning, charged with the broad task of predicting what Alberta 
society will be like educationally, socially and economically during the last decades of the 
twentieth century. Innovations in recent years in the elementary-secondary level include: 
extensive experimentation in programs carried out at the local school level; the use of 
French as the language of instruction during 50 p.c. of the school day in grades 3 to 12 in 
certain schools; construction of modern buildings incorporating the latest design in instruc- 
tional facilities; movement toward the semester system and other methods of dividing the 
school year; and implementation of school television projects. The Province of Alberta 
is organized into divisions for purposes of education and each division is administered by 
its own school board. 


Kindergarten classes within the regular school system are not offered in this province 
except in a few experimental cases. A substantial number of children, however, are enrolled 
in nursery schools and kindergartens operated by private individuals. 


The two predominant patterns of school organization in Alberta are—elementary 
school (grades 1-6), junior high school (grades 7-9) and senior high school (grades 10-12), 
or elementary school (grades 1-8) and high school (grades 9-12). Alberta operates its 
secondary schools on the composite or comprehensive principle. Most of the wide range 
of vocational programs conducted are offered in grades 10-12. In grade 12, some of the 
vocational courses lead to the granting of 15-20 credits, of which'100 are required for an 
Alberta High School Diploma. 


In the fall of 1971, a new Department of Advanced Education was formed, separate 
from the Department of Education. This department is responsible for universities, public 
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colleges, institutes of technology and the agricultural and vocational colleges formerly 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. The five public colleges, pre- 
viously known as ‘‘junior’’ colleges, the two institutes of technology and the three agri- 
cultural and vocational colleges, all offering vocational programs at the post-secondary 
level, are now part of the community college system. 


Programs at the first- or second-year university level are provided at three church- 
related institutions—Camrose Lutheran College, the bilingual Collége St. Jean and the 
Canadian Union College which also offers two-year terminal vocational studies in secretarial 
science. Nurses’ (R.N.) diploma programs are at present given at both hospital schools 
and three community colleges—Lethbridge, Mount Royal and Red Deer. 


One large university—the University of Alberta—has a diversified course-offering 
including fine and applied arts, arts and science, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, 
household science, engineering and applied sciences, agriculture, library science, law and 
education. The province also has two medium-sized universities—the University of 
Calgary and the University of Lethbridge—and three small colleges. 


British Columbia.—Details of education programs in British Columbia are similar 
to those of the most advanced programs in the other provinces. Its central organization of 
divisions and services includes curriculum, instruction, adult education, university and 
college affairs, research and standards, home economics, correspondence courses, school 
broadcasts, visual education, technical and vocational education, community programs, 
Jericho Hill School for the deaf and blind, and examinations. 


Some school districts provide kindergarten classes. In 1969-70, about 57 p.c. of the 
five-year-old population was enrolled in pre-grade 1 classes in the publicly controlled 
elementary schools and enrolments in privately operated nursery schools and kindergartens 
were also quite substantial. 


British Columbia’s former 13-year system of education culminating in senior matricula- 
tion is being replaced with a 12-year system but the senior matriculation year is still available 
in universities, in some of the regional colleges and in some high schools. The predominant 
pattern of school organization is—elementary school (grades 1-6), junior high school 
(grades 7-9) and senior high school (grades 10-12). Five of the six programs offered in 
grades 11 and 12 are vocationally oriented—commercial, industrial, community services 
including home economics (not specifically labour-force-oriented), visual and performing 
arts, and vocational. There are a substantial number of pupils enrolled in special classes, 
such as those for educable retarded, blind or deaf children. In most school districts, 
the less severely handicapped receive special instruction in regular schools but the more 
severely handicapped are taught in special schools under government or private operation. 


Ten community colleges and the British Columbia Institute of Technology have been 
established since 1965. The colleges, operated by consortiums of school boards, enable 
residents of a particular geographic area to take the junior years of university or a terminal 
vocational course. The Vancouver City College is operated by the Vancouver School 
Board only, and the British Columbia Institute of Technology, which offers post-secondary 
vocational programs only, is operated by the Provincial Department of Education. Trinity 
Junior College is a church-related institution which provides the first two years of university. 
The Columbia Junior College, a private non-denominational institution located in Van- 
couver, offers a terminal career course in Fashion Design as well as university transfer 
programs which are recognized by the University of British Columbia. 

In addition to the hospital schools of nursing, the British Columbia Institute of Tech- 
nology offers the nurses’ (R.N.) program and the Vancouver City College provides specific 
training in psychiatric nursing. 

The largest degree-granting institution in the province—the University of British 
Columbia—has faculties of architecture, law, medicine, applied sciences, education, arts 
and sciences and others. A major development for the 1970s, based on the report of the 
Commission on the Future of the Faculty of Education, is the revision of the academic 
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program and administrative structure of this university’s Faculty of Education. Among 
the 85 recommendations are such innovations as the adoption of a single five-year Bachelor 
of Education program, introduction of the “teaching associate’’ idea, a new Master of 
Pedagogy degree, and student participation in decision-making at the operational level. 
There are two smaller universities—Victoria and Simon Fraser—in operation in British 
Columbia and a number of small colleges, most of them church-related. 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon Territory School System is administered by the 
Yukon Department of Education and operated through a superintendent and staff at 
Whitehorse, appointed by the Territorial Government and responsible to the Commissioner 
of the Territory. Schools in the Yukon have always been publicly controlled, except for 
the Federal Indian Residential School at Carcross which closed before the 1969-70 school 
year. In 1969-70 enrolment in the 23 schools was 4,090. 


Northwest Territories.—The Northwest Territories school system, consisting of the 
Districts of Mackenzie, Franklin and Keewatin, is now operated by the newly established 
Department of Education of the new Territorial Government. The official transfer of 
responsibility for education from the federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development to the Territorial Department of Education occurred in April 1969 in the 
Mackenzie District and April 1970 in the Franklin and Keewatin Districts; 58 schools were 
taken over by the Territorial Department of Education and came under public control. 
Total enrolment in 1969-70 was 8,192. 


The Territorial Department of Education is continuing the work done in the past by 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and is providing educational 
opportunities for northern residents equivalent to those enjoyed by citizens in Southern 
Canada. New schools have been constructed at Edzo, Frobisher Bay, Baker Lake, Cape 
Dorset, Coral Harbour and Clyde River and an education curriculum has been developed 
relevant to the cultural heritage of Eskimo, Indian and metis students, who comprise the 
majority of pupils in the schools. The Department, with the assistance of the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, is initiating the collection of stories and legends 
of the Dogrib people and a Dogrib grammar and dictionary are being produced. 


Subsection 4.—Financing Education 


Of the total expenditures on education across Canada amounting to $5,800,000,000 in 
1968-69, local governments contributed 26 p.c., provincial governments 45 p.c., the federal 
government 21 p.c. and the remaining 8 p.c. originated from private sources. 


Financing Education at the Elementary and Secondary Levels 


The magnitude of the elementary-secondary sector of education is most clearly evident 
when expressed in dollars. In 1968-69 and 1969-70, tota] expenditures at this level were 
in excess of $3,750,000,000 and $4,250,000,000, respectively, these amounts representing 
over 65 p.c. of all expenditures for all education in Canada. In the later year expenditure 
on elementary and secondary education was nearly two and a half times greater than the 
amount spent by the Department of National Defence. 


The actual operation of public elementary and secondary schools is in the hands of the 
local elected or appointed school boards which determine the budgets and therefore the 
amount of taxes required for school purposes. In most cases, these taxes are levied and 
collected for the boards by the municipalities; however, in those areas where there is no 
municipal organization the school boards have the power to levy and collect taxes for school 
purposes. In 1968-69, local governments provided 39 p.c. of the cost of operating the public 
schools, provincial governments provided 51 p.c. and the remainder was obtained from 
various other sources. Except in Newfoundland, fees are almost non-existent. Four 
provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia—pay operating grants 
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on an equalization formula and thus ensure at least a minimum level of education throughout 
the province. The standard is determined either in terms of so much per pupil, or from 
an established salary scale for teachers with a prescribed teacher-pupil ratio, or by some 
combination of these. 


In Newfoundland where municipal organization scarcely exists outside certain larger 
centres, there are three school-tax areas. In Prince Edward Island where there is no muni- 
cipal organization outside of the cities of Charlottetown and Summerside, the school boards 
levy and collect property and poll taxes but the province provides about two thirds of the 
operating costs. Ontario and Saskatchewan make use of various equalization and incentive 
grants. On Jan. 1, 1967, the New Brunswick Government introduced a Program of Equal 
Opportunity under which it assumed full responsibility for public education and other social 
services. Consequently, in the following year, 98 p.c. of the revenue used for public educa- 
tion was derived from provincial taxes (real property and sales taxes); the remaining 2 p.c. 
came from miscellaneous sources. Most provinces provide grants for school buildings and 
equipment, establish loan funds, and guarantee debentures for school purposes and 
assist in selling them. 


Developments in Financial Information.—The problems associated with the 
creation of a financial reporting system which ensures comparability between the provinces 
and timeliness of output are considerable indeed. However, events have now moved for- 
ward to the point where reasonably accurate comparable cost-per-pupil data for each of 
_ the provinces at the elementary-secondary level are available. Differences in accounting 
procedures do create difficulties but, for the most part, can be coped with. It must be 
remembered that the numbers of students being dealt with in all cases is extremely large, 
and the expenditure items on which consistency is difficult to achieve across all provinces 
are always relatively minor in relation to the provincial total. 


In the past, reliance was placed entirely on audited statements and published public 
accounts for all data; this resulted in delays that sometimes exceeded 30 months between 
the termination of an academic year and the publication of national information on school- 
ing costs in Canada. Happily, this situation is at an end. Provincial departments of 
education have been extremely co-operative and are now providing budgets and other in- 
formation which will have the effect of making financial estimates available at the same 
time as enrolment statistics. 


The determination of accurate educational costs on a current basis has enabled the 
Federal Government to provide significant sums of money ($50,000,000 in 1970) to the 
provinces to further the aims of bilingualism and biculturalism. A fixed percentage of the 
cost-per-pupil of elementary-secondary education is paid to each province, based on their 
costs, for the amount of minority language education provided and the time devoted to 
teaching the second language. 


The importance of adequate statistics in order to plan and maintain a program of 
education support cannot be over-emphasized. An excellent data base already exists and 
it is constantly undergoing a process of refinement and improvement. The use of education 
statistics in order to establish and maintain programs designed to meet national and regional 
alms is now a genuine possibility, and could be put to immediate use. 


Finance data (along with enrolment and teaching staff statistics) form an integral 
part of a developing nation-wide information system which was initiated by the Council of 
Ministers of Education in Canada but has been carried on by the Education Division of 
Statistics Canada since 1969. In addition, other initiatives have been taken which will 
have the effect of rounding out the statistical picture. A new survey is being undertaken 
(late 1971) on school transport which will] provide national and provincial data on a number 
of aspects of this particular education phenomenon, little of which has ever been available. 
Recent moves in nearly all provinces to consolidate both administrative and education 
services into large units have resulted in significant increases in pupil transportation services 
which, it appears, now require from 3 p.c. to 10 p.c. of school board budgets. 
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Federal Contributions to Education 

Universities and colleges currently receive more than 80 p.c. of their operating funds 
from the federal and provincial governments. Private schools and colleges are normally 
supported by student fees, endowment income, gifts and income from sponsoring bodies. 


In 1969-70, Federal Government expenditures on education amounted to $1,329,000,000 
including $530,000,000 transferred to provinces under the terms of the Federal-Provincial 
Fiscal Arrangements Act. In addition, some $203,000,000 was spent at the university level 
and expenditures on non-university post-secondary education, including vocational train- 
ing, amounted to $401,000,000. Finally, direct expenditures by the Federal Government 
on elementary-secondary education and teacher training accounted for $195,000,000. 


Some 60 Federal Government departments and agencies contribute to education in 
one way or another. As stated previously, the Federal Government has no responsibility 
for the organization and administration of education. It has, however, a vital interest in 
the quantity and quality of education, the skills of the population and the extent of scientific 
research carried on in Canada, realizing the effect of these on the national economy and on 
individual and social development. 

During the past few years, federal support to education has undergone significant 
change. The total federal contribution to education has increased substantially and the 
form of this support and the method of its distribution have been altered in certain key 
areas. The most important of these included the discontinuation of the payment of operat- 
ing grants directly to universities and the extension of financial support to post-secondary 
institutions; the assumption by the Federal Government of the full cost of the vocational 
training of adults under the Adult Occupational Training Act; and the recognition of the 
need for increased grants for specific research projects undertaken by individual professors 
and other researchers at universities. 


As a result of the federal-provincial conference of October 1966, the Federal Government 
undertook to provide increased support to education. Recognizing that education is a 
provincial responsibility, it decided to discontinue payment of operating grants directly to 
universities and to expand its support beyond university education and include in its pro- 
gram all, or almost all, post-secondary education, i.e., the educational institutions and 
courses requiring for admission at least junior matriculation, or its equivalent, in each 
province. The provinces were offered the choice of either a federal grant amounting to 
$15 per head of population or 50 p.c. of operating costs of post-secondary education, which- 
ever was greater. Implementing this proposal, Parliament passed, in March 1967, the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, under the terms of which certain percentages 
of federal revenue plus required cash were to be transferred by the federal Treasury to the 
provinces commencing with the 1967-68 fiscal year, and to continue for five years. The 
financial resources transferred to the provinces for 1967-68 are estimated at $400,600,000, 
those for 1968-69 at over $500,000,000 and those for 1969-70 at about $620,000,000. 


In 1967, the federal-provincial agreements for the training of the unemployed, con- 
cluded under the Technical and Vocational Training Act of 1961, were allowed to expire 
and the Adult Occupational Training Act was passed under which the Federal Government 
takes full responsibility for financing the cost of training adults who are or should be in the 
labour force. The cost of providing primary, secondary and post-secondary education 
remains a provincial responsibility. If, in the opinion of a manpower counsellor, it is in the 
best interest of the individual and of the economy for an adult to undertake training or 
re-training, it will be purchased by the Federal Government from a public or private train- 
ing institution or from industry. The program also provides for the payment of allowances 
to persons who have adult economic responsibilities to enable them to take training but it 
intentionally avoids the payment of such allowances to youth whose education should 
normally be provided by the province. Adult trainees who have been three years in the 
labour force, which includes periods during which employment was being sought, or those 
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who have dependants, are paid these allowances, which range from $47 to $113 a week. 
Total expenditures by the Federal Government for this purpose amounted to $245,046,545 
in 1969-70 and $289,576,785 in 1970-71. 


The Capital Assistance Program, begun in 1961 to provide assistance to provinces for 
building and equipping occupational training facilities, was continued by the Adult Occu- 
pational Training Act of 1967 but a limit was set on the total amount payable to each prov- 
ince. By Mar. 31, 1971, the Federal Government had contributed nearly $1,100,000,000 
toward costs incurred by the provinces for this purpose. In 1970, in order to speed up the 
construction of needed training facilities and aid the provinces with their cash management 
problems, the Federal Government and the provinces agreed to an accelerated phase-out 
of the program. Under this arrangement, the provinces were to receive the remainder of 
their entitlements in 1970-71 and 1971-72, to be spent in vocational training facilities by 
Mar. 31, 1975. A total of $170,298,261 was paid to the provinces in 1970-71 under the 
phase-out and the normal procedures. 


Under the Canada Student Loans Act (RSC 1970, c. S-17), full-time students may bor- 
row up to $1,000 annually, interest-free for five years, the $5,000 or less to be repaid with 
interest commencing six months after the student has graduated.* Provision is made 
for the allocated amount to be increased year by year in proportion to the number of 
persons 18-24 years of age in the population. The purpose of the loan plan is to assist 
those students who, for financial reasons, would otherwise be prevented from getting a 
post-secondary education or would not be able to devote full time to their studies. These 
loans may be made only on the basis of certificates of eligibility issued by the participating 
province through the university or institute of technology concerned. There is no upper 
or lower age limit for eligibility. The loan scheme is operated by the chartered banks, the 
Federal Government guaranteeing the loans and paying the interest while the student is 
attending college. All provinces except Quebec participate; Quebec offers its own student 
assistance program for the benefit of Quebec residents. 


The Act provides for basic allocations for each province and also for supplementary 
allocations to compensate for differences in relative demand as between provinces, based 
on provincial population in the 18-24-year age group. The basic allocations for the year 
1969-70 for participating provinces totalled $69,500,000 with authority for discretionary 
allocations up to $16,148,000, making a total maximum of $85,648,000 authorized under 
the Act. Loans actually authorized amounted to $77,709,000. In addition, federal pay- 
ments to lending institutions in respect of interest on outstanding loans and other opera- 
tional expenses amounted to $17,543,000. 


In 1966, the Federal Government inaugurated a program of massive financial support 
to the provinces for the purpose of providing badly needed facilities for training professional 
personnel in health services, to be administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. The Health Resources Fund Act (RSC 1970, c. H-4) provides for the establish- 
ment of a fund to assist financially in the planning, acquisition, construction, renovation 
and equipping of health training facilities, defined to mean any school, hospital or other 
institution for the training of persons in the health professions or any occupations associated 
with the health professions, or for the conducting of research in the health field, but exclud- 
ing any residential accommodation. The Fund was established in the amount of $500,000,- 
000 to be applied to costs incurred between Jan. 1, 1966 and Dec. 31, 1980; of that amount, 
$400,000,000 is available to the provinces on a per capita basis, $25,000,000 is available 
to the four Atlantic Provinces for joint projects, and $75,000,000 remains to be allocated 
by the Governor in Council. Contributions are payable to the provinces in amounts of up 
to 50 p.c. of the costs of the projects approved by the Minister’s Advisory Committee as 
part of a five-year plan for the development of health training facilities in a province. 

During the five years of operation of this program, 1966-67 to 1970-71, the Federal 
Government paid $143,156,000 to the provincial treasuries in respect of approved projects. 
The projects financed under this program involved training facilities in universities or 


* At the time of writing (December 1971) an announced increase in the maximum annual loan from $1,000 to 
$1,400 and in the total loan from $5,000 to $9,800 was awaiting approval by Parliament. 
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institutions connected with, or operated by, schools of medicine, schools of nursing, includ- 
ing new regional schools of nursing in Ontario, and schools for nursing assistants, as well 
as facilities for vocational types of training at the higher educational levels. 


The Federal Government through the Canada Council in 1957 provided an amount 
of $100,000,000, half of which was to be distributed among the universities for specified 
building and equipment purposes, similar to the distribution of grants. Interest from the 
remaining $50,000,000 was to be used to assist in the development of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, mainly through scholarships (see pp. 424-425). 


Other contributions are more indirect and include scholarships, research grants and 
reports or services of value to the schools. Research grants are made by the National 
Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department of Manpower and Immigration and other agencies. Some 
Departments, such as Agriculture, Health and Welfare, etc., provide materials and publica- 
tions of value in the school programs, and the National Museums of Canada, including the 
National Gallery, the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
contribute directly or indirectly to various school programs. 

More directly, the Federal Government is responsible for the education of Indians 
on reserves, prisoners in penitentiaries, members of the Armed Services and their dependants 
and in-service training for permanent personnel. It also assists in citizenship training and 
other out-of-school informal education activities. 


External Education Assistance 

The Canadian International Development Agency is responsible for the operation 
and administration of the technical assistance program offered by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to developing countries. Its activities are outlined at pp. 202-203. 


Many countries are represented in this seminar session at the Coady International Institute 

of St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S., which is the headquarters of one of the 

western world’s most effective programs of social and economic assistance to people of the 
developing nations. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Colleges and Universities 


The first two tables of this Section give summary statistics of education at elementary, 
secondary and tertiary levels. Changes in enrolments at the three levels between 1960-61 
and 1970-71 are shown in Table 1 and detailed data on numbers of schools, teachers and 
enrolment in the different types of institutions in each province and the territories are 
presented in Table 2, pp. 398-400. 


1.—Full-Time Enrolment in Schools, Colleges and Universities, by Level, 
School Years 1961-62 to 1970-71 


Blementary snd Secondary Schaoly| Pog Seondary rae 
School Year Total 

tery” |Segendery | Total univer Univer | otal fo 

Ea 000 "000 000 000 000 000 000 
HUGIEGPAR Silos Aboot oniees snuonoted 3,515.2 893.5 4,408.7 64.7 128.9 193.6 4,602.3 
MOG 2-63 cierete:ore/exeiarolehciele: fetes }s,ose/ai6 3,604.8 983.2 4,588.0 70.5 141.4 211.9 4,799.9 
MOBS Gorrie ofefeicias © s)srs cleletcisleieiocs 3,709.1 1,068.1 4,777.2 74.1 158.4 232.5 5,009.7 
Oy Be pankaonsbouesacnoododse 3,818.2 1,149.6 4,967.8 74.0 178.2 252.2 5,220.0 
IAG saond cod monoeadods (OC 3,914.2 1,203.6 5,117.8 84.3 205.9 290.2 5,408.0 
1966-67 .....cee000-- Rate tet 4,013.5 1,254.6 5, 268.1 94.0 232.7 326.7 5,594.8 
UOC TeO Beene sie reieals Reaictocersi sca? 4,127.5 1,324.7 5, 452.2 111.2 261.2 372.4 5,824.6 
WOGS=6 9) mea cterereh tes acetaient sek a cote es 4,150.4 1,428.0 5,578.4 151.9 270.12 422.0 6,000.4 
LOG 9 =O atime ait oh Saw. Gaxeiars 4,203. 23 1,558. 24 5,761.4 181.5 299.9 481.4 6, 242.8 

AORZA sos clots yn bo Loe Oe 4,060.68 1,756.84 5,817.4 


1 Includes enrolments in teachers’ colleges, diploma schools of nursing, community colleges and other non-uni- 
versity institutions; enrolments for Quebec are estimated. 2 Enrolments for Quebec and British Columbia 
are estimated. 3 Refers to kindergarten and grades 1-8, inclusive, and elementary ungraded. 4 Refers 
to grades 9-13, inclusive, and secondary ungraded. 


Subsection 1.—Enrolments 


Elementary and Secondary Enrolment 


Elementary and secondary school. enrolment increased 37 p.c. in the 10-year period 
1960-61 to 1969-70; enrolment at the elementary level was 23 p.c. higher and at the second- 
ary level 97 p.c. higher. During that period, the annual rates of increase for total elemen- 
tary and secondary enrolment ranged from 2.3 p.c. to 4.9 p.c.; In comparison, the annual 
rates of increase in the country’s population ranged from 1.5 p.c. to 2.1 p.c. This upsurge 
in numbers of students resulted from the high birth rates that prevailed during the war and 
immediate post-war years. However, the lower elementary school enrolment, by over 
140,000 pupils, in 1970-71 compared with 1969-70 may be the first indication of the decline 
in number of elementary school pupils that was expected to begin in the early 1970s as a 
result of the low birth rates of the mid-1960s. On the other hand, secondary school enrol- 
ments are growing almost without exception in every province as the high volume of pupils 
attending elementary school in the 1960s moves into the higher grades. This increase is 
also related in part to the fact that students are staying in school longer and larger numbers 
of them are planning to go on to some form of post-secondary education. In addition, 
the greater diversification of courses offered which better prepare students for entry into 
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the labour force and which more adequately fulfil the needs of the community, as well as 
the greater accessibility to further education, appears to affect school retention rates. 
Table 3 shows enrolment in all elementary and secondary schools in Canada and in National 
Defence schools overseas in 1969-70. 


3.—Enrolment in Elementary and Secondary Public, Private and Federal Schools, 
by Grade and by Province, School Year 1969-70 


Grade Nfld. joa Oe N.S. N.B. Que.! Ont. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
RainGdergar tert c er celts eleiccarc tie wie wre rere ee hers tel ssave 12,231 16 17, 836 164 118,690 161,709 
Gare elie ice eee ays aete edere sat ara crane cars a 15,083 3,041 18,340 16,174 128,375 172,938 
EOS US ATO OSH Ree no rtemn coe te 14,935 2,813 18,507 16,239 124, 298 166, 488 
(ESSLYo (SIF hs Uncecdamione Seer APSO EI aya CEC 15,098 2,601 18,481 16,351 132,054 163,699 
Greed ee ere teeter icke cre Son ae deere Miele eee 14, 952 2,642 18,187 15,748 138, 137 160, 407 
(Cifyela Dene AACE ERS ero O nti a eC AG co 14,755 2,594 17,847 16, 289 139, 537 158,180 
(CVE GCS 8 Oe, Sere ae Cao Ce en ge eee 14,127 2,538 17,506 16,344 140,124 155,366 
(GTA CA RI, cee MeN A tee to Rares cro lac eae 14,670 2,653 19,055 16,531 138,620 152,209 
TACOS aero theta cee omibie ee aiehishs eles eae s 13,011 2,643 WCET 15, 223 135,213 144,008 
GTA enOueer gee seins Wisi eee es Meee reueee 12,011 2,434 16,070 13,788 135, 451 147,376 
Gradeul Oar ane cena’ a tee ows ad cre aioe al nae 9,911 1,948 13,607 12,274 123,303 132,737 
Gradewl lesa rates a nine ates coon terest wisi sia aeehehe 8,762 1,675 1 yale 10,007 102,050 113,605 
Crawl D ree crttcce. aire. Sereuscninustels aes Sisie"a eee cconate 60 1,461 8,112 8,336 51,500 98,161 
Grades inwwewers eae once akinnccones or tren arte coe on 73 are 48,219 
HMlementary, UnsTACeCG2 sac 155 ecce ve iseuWicleleisterarere- 809 454 Liea 985 16,055 28,333 
NECONGALYAUNLEAGCHSH. tuaay lel=vinlgccsivetiete me serene ie 235 175 993 255 24,000 32,973 
otal Pe eeprici crs. de tlds duestietesteis 160,650 29,688 215,762 174,781 |1,647,402 | 2,036,408 

Yar D.N.D. 
Grade Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Schools || Canada 
N.W.T. | Overseas 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Kandergantent, asetisiieleis os cieteieieiee re « 16, 253 4,788 931 22,655 825 973 357,071 
(races pera eiiaraiecee fares, ciasd avers Gaia state 22,925 24,386 40,561 47,904 1,867 985 492,579 
rade re Mrnrceins veleiinadsels cs Grove tesstolecens s 21,888 22,408 38,716 46,275 1,444 969 474,975 
Grad Gio cee canton But cece ales oes oO 21,796 22,350 38, 267 46,323 1,395 836 479,251 
(Gagiys yee ae ate ey go oe OM aC M One 21,269 21,994 37, 823 46, 458 1,240 725 479,582 
GTAdEe:D teens ware ate eluate dns Sorrctehs tere 21,074 21,740 37,002 45,708 1,166 688 476,910 
(GradelG a rats cette oretorel ein arusisice: Asie 20,004 20,986 36,103 44,256 928 632 468,914 
Gra deyisencn.’. ae ie ant nec be ane 20,378 21,549 35, 398 42,810 861 529 465, 263 
GRA Ce Saree eee ete ae iele fal Fate orate raseictolers 19,101 20,666 33,964 42,129 787 491 445,013 
Grade. 9 Meat ater oe cache sat Fie mesa me 19,399 20,827 33,051 40, 866 587 377 442,237 
(Graded 0 ane. cnt smeriee actin cee erica foietare 18, 263 19,414 31,150 37,400 492 267 400,766 
Cra We M er irure cts Nocatee eke catoieto 16,215 16,160 26, 958 33,720 339 205 341,413 
(TACOMA eters ca vat staraetehe aes erate eases 14,047 15,012 27,949 29,552 260 132 254, 582 
(Gra devs sae sapere s sticts ctaethoe a's Wiateuke 2 avers BS 901 aoe 94 49 , 287 
Elementary ungraded?2................ 4,165 1,966 2,324 6,801 21 13 63, 653 
Secondary ungraded’................. 2,903 953 2,087 5,242 70 _— 69, 886 
ST OUAIS Broce ise wxocrontos 6 ens 5s 259,680 | 255,199 | 422,614 | 539,000 12, 282 7,916 || 5,761,382 
1 Hstimate for publicly controlled and private schools only. 2 Mainly children with learning difficulties 

receiving instruction in special classes. 3 Mainly special vocational and occupational courses. 


Approximately 2 p.c. of all elementary-secondary school students were enrolled in 
private schools in 1970-71 compared with 4 p.c. in 1960-61. In almost every province, 
these schools are being integrated into the public school system, possibly because of the 
improving quality of public education throughout the country, rising costs associated with 
private education and increasing democratization of education. Ontario is the major excep- 
tion; in that province the number of students in private schools increased gradually over 
the decade from 26,175 to 44,116. 
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4.—Private School Enrolment, by Province, School Years 1960-61 to 1970-71 


Year Nfld. | P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. BC. Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
19G0=6lka d Asis ovs.ae 2181 692 | 6,243 | 2,369 91,239 26,175 | 10,379 4,734 6,121 | 19,733 167,903 
1961-62. 0... ns 570} 639 | 6,470 | 2,574 96,478 27,826 | 11,150 4,823 6,374 | 22,731 179,635 
POR2EGS i sche ss 8591} 857 | 6,122 | 2,491 | 97,079 | 32,458 | 11,375 | 4,813 | 6,486 | 23.395 || 185,935 
T9G3—O4 ex. Sees 6022 502 | 6,212 | 1,993 | 101,443 41,721 | 11,175 4,665 6,436 | 23,242 197,991 
NGG4=65% oe iti Ac 5731) 497 | 6,201 | 1,791 | 99,6002) 44,470 | 11,335 | 4,316 | 6,292 | 25,469 200,544 
1965=6622 4c. doe 1,024! 511 | 5,362 | 1,654 | 104,1382) 45,554 | 10,576 2,439 6,570 | 25,853 203,681 
1966-67.......... 1,1752 345 | 4,508 | 1,389 92,3322} 46,072 | 10,244 2,227 5,324 | 24,762 188,378 
1967-68.......... 230 140 | 3,255 468 68,9092) 42,986 9,708 1,987 5,614 | 24,160 157,457 
1968-69........... 364 136 | 2,748 381 61,2632) 41,604 8,958 1,917 D, 2olalmconliae 145,774 
TOGQE TOs Stern ote 553 70 | 2,125 353 51,7003} 43,007 8,178 1,854 5,342 | 22,359 135,541 
IU eie arama eer 722 29 | 1,649 463 46,4003} 44,116 8,284 1,552 5,688 | 21,319 130, 222 
1 Includes enrolment in Labrador City Collegiate. 2 Revised data from Quebec Department of Educa- 

tion. 3 Estimate. 


Table 5 gives figures of enrolment in vocational and technical courses in publicly 
controlled vocational high schools, apprenticeship courses, trade schools and vocational 
centres, training in business and industry, nursing assistant schools, diploma schools of 
nursing, and community colleges and related institutions, together with enrolment in 
privately operated trade and business school courses. More detail on enrolment in nurses’ 
(R.N.) diploma programs is given on p. 382. 


Comparison of figures for 1968-69 and 1969-70 for both publicly controlled and privately 
operated schools offering vocational and technical courses shows that there has been a 
definite growth in enrolments. In particular, the increases have been substantial in publicly 
controlled vocational high schools, in apprenticeship courses, in trade schools and vocational 
centres and in community colleges, as well as in privately operated trade and business school 
courses. An increase has also been apparent in the business and industry category in the 
provinces for which data are available. On the other hand, enrolments in nursing assistant 
schools and diploma schools of nursing have not increased significantly. 


5.—Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational and Technical Courses, by Province, 
School Years 1968-69 and 1969-70 


School 
Course Year Nfld. PBI. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
Ended— 
Publicly. Controlled— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Vocational high schools................. 1969 ne 921 2, 1501 10,553 fe 231,763 
1970 2381 863 2,541) 10,6138 a on 
Apprenticeship courses..............0+05+ 1969 978 87 2,231 225 ‘he 10,122 
1970 878 130 2,333 272 a 11,826 
Trade schools and vocational centres.... 1969 pat 1,494 10,142 8,078 a 71,784 
1970 6,654 2,552 11,921 5,226 na 80, 442 
Training in business and industry........ 1969 ae ne 354 ove a 14,849 
1970 770 328 1,071 1,632 on 25, 688 
Nursing assistant schools................ 1969 460 31 265 152 717 2,250 
1970 248 26 285 212 630 2,442 
Diploma schools of nursing?.............. 1969 649 186 953 978 6,728 9,460 
1970 687 177 1,007 972 7,085 9,969 
Community colleges and related institu- 
ELONSOA ewe ocfaw exsjoitareccte saber meena aera 1969 713 — 913 467 14,010 27,004 
2 Qin 
Privately Operated— 1970 756 96 794 525 0,919 32,723 
Ebraderschool COUrses mae sie see eee sioreleles 1969 4 — 2985 291 a8 3,182 
1970 4 — 1, 1735 89 axe 4,553 
Business school courses.............0200 1969 4 4 5826 571 2,615 
1970 4 4 7336 545 5,259 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 402. 
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5.—Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational and Technical Courses, by Province, 
School Years 1968-69 and 1969-70—concluded 


School DEES be 
Course Year Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
Ended— NAW ers 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Publicly Controlled— 
Vocational high schools................. 1969 7,935 4,735 19,648 22,763 554 
1970 8,599 5,010 23,178 23,506 597 
Apprenticeship courses........-..-...000+ 1969 1,222 2,121 7,946 3,432 38 28, 4028 
1970 1,340 1,862 8,516 3, 5837 — 30, 4958 
Trade schools and vocational centres.... 1969 7,846 5,494 6,400 17,196 435 134,3908 
1970 6,100 peu 7,339 16,809 427 || 143,1818 
Training in business and industry........ 1969 a 1,826 4,478 1,291 59 
1970 4,103 1,982 6,448 1,577 61 
Nursing assistant schools...............- 1969 283 198 605 450 — 5,411 
1970 330 207 571 527 — 5,478 
Diploma schools of nursing?.............. 1969 1,246 1,164 2,114 1,622 — 25,100 
1970 1,338 825 2,208 1,642 _ 25,910 
Community colleges and related institu- 
ELOUS ES A oterebatetefovavshourinis etek iniciaieiareharejscstonras 1969 1,224 1,145 6,420 3,265 — 55,161 
1970 1,540 1,488 6,727 3,549 _— 69,117 
Privately Operated— / 
Era deisGhool Courses: «a. <ijs ee nvn c= 1969 414 361 851 1,457 ~ 6, 8548 
1970 498 430 1,040 3,302 — 11,0858 
Business school courses...............++- 1969 1,209 1,096 726 911 —- 7, 7108 
1970 1,704 1,252 986 2,021 _ 12,5008 
1 Enrolment in commercial courses taught in public secondary schools. 2 Most apprenticeship training is 
conducted on a part-time basis; enrolment in such courses was 2,378. 3 As some community colleges and other 
related institutions include nurses’ (R.N.) diploma programs, a number of students have been reported in both the 
diploma schools of nursing and community colleges and related institutions categories. 4 Enrolment included 
with Nova Scotia. 5 Includes enrolment in one school in Newfoundland. 6 Includes enrolment in one 
school in Newfoundland and one in Prince Edward Island. 7 An additional 2,160 students attended classes on 
a part-time basis. 8 Exclusive of Quebec. 


Post-secondary Non-university Enrolment 


During the 1960s, there was a rapid upsurge in enrolment in community colleges and 
related institutions. In vocational programs alone, full-time enrolment increased from 
11,000 in 1960-61 to over 69,000 in 1969-70. (In addition, there are large numbers of 
part-time students in these colleges taking courses during the day or in the evening.) 
As already stated, demand increased during the period for technical and para-professional 
personnel in the labour force, institutions were built in proximity to communities where 
this demand occurred, finances became available to students and courses became much 
more diversified, all of which affected this increasing trend in enrolment. ‘Table 6, present- 
ing full-time enrolment in both vocational and academic programs in post-secondary 
courses in community colleges, shows that there is a great disparity among the provinces 
between enrolment in vocational programs and in university transfer studies. In 1969-70, 
community colleges in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and Manitoba offered only vocational 
and technical programs, although the Nova Scotia Agricultural College now provides 
university transfer studies. In the same year, the numbers of students in the university 
transfer programs in Quebec and British Columbia were greater than in vocational programs; 
the Quebec situation may be explained by the fact that the CEGEPs were set up at a 
tertiary level but as a prerequisite for university entrance and that several classical colleges 
in existence for some time have since their inception offered only academic programs. 


In Canada as a whole, females made up 31.7 p.c. of the enrolments in vocational 
programs and 38.4 p.c. of enrolments in university transfer programs in 1969-70. In 
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comparison with the national average, Quebec females comprised upwards of 40 p.c. of the 
total number in vocational studies but in Ontario and Manitoba they comprised only 
about 25 p.c. Table 7 shows that more than 30 p.c. of the total female enrolment in post- 
secondary courses in community colleges was in fields traditionally reserved for females: 
20.8 p.c. in medical, dental and nursing courses, 14.4 p.c. in business and commerce (secre- 
tarial science, ete.), 14.0 p.c. in applied arts, and 5.7 p.c. in social welfare and recreation. 
Few women were enrolled in such courses as aeronautical, architectural, automotive and 
diesel, civil, electrical and electronics, marine, mechanical, natural resources and other 
technologies. In contrast, upwards of 30 p.c. of the male enrolments were in the tradi- 
tionally female categories. 


6.—Full-Time Enrolment in Post-Secondary Courses in Community Colleges and 
Related Institutions,! by Program, Sex and Province, School Year 1969-70 


Enrolment in Enrolment in 
Vocational Programs University Transfer Programs 
Province Schools | Schools 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
No. No No. No. No. No No. No 
Newfoundland............. 2 621 135 756 — — — — 
Prince Edward Island..... 1 64 32 96 — — — — 
ENOWA IS COURS 2 occte sacle so. 55 579 215 794 — — — _ 
New Brunswick............ 9 494 31 525 _— —- — _ 
Bue beosem na pene ccs ae arte 34 12,247 8,672 20,919 49 19, 249 12,110 31,359 
ORUAIOS tre cree testis sieve eo avehs 33 24,193 8,530 32,723 — — — _— 
MBean GO eye ei a scate teaser co ratere 3 1,156 384 1,540 _ — — _ 
Saskatchewan3........:.... 2 748 740 1,488 1 37 13 50 
illpertaSentratsc8 nat eincat 11 4, 662 2,065 6,727 if 1,126 712 1,838 
British Columbia®......... 8 2,468 1,081 3,549 8 2,308 1,347 3,655 
@anadas.. cen: 1016 47,232 21,885 69,117 656 22,720 14,182 36,902 
1 Related institutions include a number of private colleges, the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, the Ontario 
College of Art, and Lakehead University. 2 Four institutions in Quebec offer vocational programs only; 19 
offer university transfer programs only. 3 Two institutions in Saskatchewan provide vocational programs 
only. 4 Six colleges offer vocational programs only, and two institutions provide university transfer programs 
only. 5 The one institute of technology provides vocational courses only, and one junior college offers univer- 
sity transfer studies only. 6 42 community colleges offer both vocational and university transfer programs. 


7.—Full-Time Enrolment in Post-Secondary Courses in Community Colleges and 
Related Institutions, by Field of Specialization and Sex, School Year 1969-70 


Field of Specialization Male | Female} Total Field of Specialization Male | Female| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PR DDUGCCATUS spec cisve.ss.s eet esi 4,743 | 5,058 | 9,801 |Technologies—concluded 
Business and commercial..... 14,530 | 5,187 | 19,717 | Electrical and electronics...| 1,393 7 1,400 
University transfer programs. .| 22,720 | 14,182 | 36,902 Hood Sekepssce ceca soseaker 227 355 582 
Technologies— Marine western treet or 261 2 263 
NEKONAUUICAl on cele sruteie eos 619 9 628 Mechanicallanacs 1s. SRDLO 27 | 3,602 
PATE Mite? HUT Ale 52, cetereie tare ache 867 17 884 Medical, dental and nursing.| 1,127 7,497 | 8,624 
Automotive and diesel...... 465 -- 465 | Miscellaneous............... 3,213 588 | 3,801 
Whemical’. Say. <7. sees ase 1,885 671 2,556 Natural resources........... 3,082 307 | 3,389 
(CA Fae Gree er ten Re Se 3,342 63 | 3,405 Social welfare and recreation] 1,487 2,039 | 3,526 
Picotricaleec wei wecieriacnce as 1,142 1 1,143 
ileetronie (cee ce eon acces 5,274 DUAORSo Totals ata 69,952 | 36,067 |106,019 


Table 8 shows that there has been no significant change recently in the number of full- 
time students enrolled in the nurses’ (R.N.) diploma course. The proportion of males to 
total enrolment remains very low; Quebec with 2.7 p.c. and Manitoba with 2.0 p.c. had the 
highest. proportions in 1969-70. It should be noted again that in certain provinces some 
students take their nurses’ diploma training in community colleges and related institutions 
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which results in their being reported twice—in the community college category and in the 
diploma schools of nursing category. The duplication in 1969-70 totalled 4,886 enrolments, 
distributed by province as follows: Quebec 3,440, Ontario 620, Saskatchewan 441, Alberta 
197, and British Columbia 188. 


8.—Full-Time Enrolment in Diploma Schools of Nursing, by Year of Course, 
by Sex and by Province, School Year 1969-70 


Full-Time Enrolment in— 


é Total 
Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year Enrolment 
Province Schools 
Total | Male | Total | Male | Total | Male || Total | Male 
¥ No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newioundlandieeiaa es eileen 4 282 8 222 1 183 2 687 11 

Prince Edward Island............. 4 61 — 62 a 54 —- 177 ~ 
INGVaiScotlawen aeccrmenne cei ane 12 425 1 227 1 355 2 1,007 4 
New sruns wickwweasmrecdee cesar 11 378 6 333 1 261 1 972 8 
Quebec see titers cree aie acelacnaiee 67 2,841 82 2,086 50 2,158 59 7,085 191 
Ontario ets oon acc one 72 4,251 51 3,276 31 2,442 15 9,969 97 
Manito barccecrancc Goss ce clenctar. 6 489 6 431 14 418 7 1,338 27 
Saskatenewan sae -caccrasioeecreke cote 5 432 4 368 2 25 — 825 6 
All er bares sneer Picsct yale Beyer cre ei fee ote 16 849 3 679 6 670 2 2,208 11 
Britishi@olumbias sc. ss.se ss oa dee 7 635 9 532 4 475 —_— 1,642 13 
Canadare oaysascietescnlee 204 | 10,643 170 8,216 110 7,041 88 || 25,9102 368 


1 A small proportion of the students in each year are in a four-year psychiatric nursing program; this total in- 
cludes 10 in their fourth year. 2 See footnote !. 


University Enrolment and Graduate Degrees Conferred 


During the 1965-66 to 1970-71 period, full-time university enrolment in Canada 
increased by approximately 111,000 students, or 54 p.c. The increase in 1970-71 over the 
preceding year was 5.7 p.c., to which all provinces contributed except Quebec, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. The decline in Quebec may be partly explained by the revised system 
that has been instituted in that province in which the 12th and 13th years for French- 
language students and the 12th year for some English-language students are now given in 
CEGEPs. 


§.—Full-Time Enrolment in Universities and Colleges, by Province, 
Regular Winter Sessions, 1965-66 to 1970-71 


Province 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland etait eater tee 3,168 3,893 4,473 4,782 5,157 6,378 
Prince Edward Island............... 924 1,139 1,369 1,555 1,566 1,755 
IN GVA SCOUE tests sacs cet meine 9,457 9,806 10,501 11,905 14,311 15,820 
New Bruns wiGkenkeniione meena ce 6,371 6, 862 7,927 8,961 9,608 10,580 
Quebec rma. ie ea et eee 67,316 75,070 82,610 64,401 66,830 62,113 
Ontario: Wengen. re ee eens 58, 983 68,589 79,089 92,589 108,825 121,115 
Manitoba een ome neiot ace a ae 11,069 12,389 13,426 15,099 16,597 16,941 
Saskatchewan cet eee 10,707 NS Tie 12,697 13, 884 14,973 14,860 
Ai bentay ene heer acces 14,749 16, 983 19,688 24,922 28,551 31,043 
British Columpiaaaeaearcernine 23,144 26, 364 29,427 31,995 33,471 36,348 
CAMAGa cn eioe terns evaarascacs 205,888 232,672 261, 207 279,093 299,889 316,953 
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It should be noted that, in addition to the full-time university-grade enrolment, the 
number of students enrolled in pre-matriculation or university-grade courses on a part-time 
basis, either in the evenings, during summer session or by correspondence, was equal to over 
one third of the full-time enrolment in the regular winter session in 1969-70 (see also p. 408). 


The marked increase in university enrolment from 1960-61 to 1969-70 resulted in a 
similar upsurge in degrees granted. The number of bachelor and first professional degrees 
conferred in that period increased 206.8 p.c., the number of masters’ degrees 282.5 p.c., and 
earned doctorates 349.3 p.c. Because, during the same period, the proportion of women 
to total enrolment rose substantially, the proportion of women receiving bachelor and first 
professional degrees increased from 25.8 p.c. to 38.3 p.c. In the earlier year, the propor- 
tions of women receiving these degrees were approximately the same in all provinces except 
Quebec, where it was lower; in 1969-70, the proportions were very similar for all provinces. 


10.—Degrees Granted by Canadian Universities and Colleges, 
by Type and by Sex, School Years, 1960-61 to 1969-70 


epee erat Masters Earned Doctorates 
Year 

Male | Female} Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female) Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. Noa 
MG EOI Prraseats oceretoless1s\0) o1siesevoz hese’ eiays 14,620 | 5,084 | 19,704 1,869 343 2,212 279 27 306 
POOL AG2 ee meet coh elicits Sonate ten 16,551 6,237 | 22,788 2,019 414 2,433 295 26 321 
NOG ZEROS werctetee voters crete atehstoeee /afoxal oiath feo 17,941 6,969 | 24,910 2,258 498 2,756 387 34 421 
LOGS G4 ca sct et Ae cece os sl oles eae yale fs 20,451 8,151 | 28,602 2,577 563 3,140 443 38 481 
A OGA=GO Wass meets eel ities sel Aaye sae 22,918 | 10,208 | 33,126 2,930 691 3,621 518 54 572 
OGD GG seen Perea tae fo sis rs tozseiallonsrsjaskerots 25,421 | 12,273 | 37,694 3,674 812 4,486 620 76 696 
ED GHG Teco sett otete te ote osu sso) fe ccienete ater 28,178 | 14,538 | 42,716 4,202 1,054 | 5,256 717 63 780 
DOG UO Sete ette tre sister vere ere aueieuantnaioke sare 31,849 | 17,207 | 49,056 4,594 1,148 | 5,742 908 98 1,006 
LOGS=69 Seen oor ieic ete Ne sien eves nee 34,305 | 20,013 | 54,318 | 5,515 | 1,568 | 7,083 |] 1,021 87 1,108 
NOOO =O eretgeareteec setereieroiisrs cic teseesrettys 37,273 | 23,180 | 60,453 6,640 1,821 8,461 1,247 128 1,375 


In 1970-71, as in the past, a large percentage of women graduated in traditionally 
female-oriented courses. More than 80 p.c. of the graduate degrees, diplomas and certifi- 
cates conferred on women were in education, the humanities and related subjects and the 
social sciences and related subjects. The proportion of males receiving graduate degrees 
in these fields was significantly lower at 59 p.c. The percentage of women to total first 
and professional degrees granted in law, pharmacy and architecture has shown some in- 
crease recently but the proportion of women receiving these degrees to total first and 
professional degrees conferred on women has not. 


Enrolment in Canadian universities and colleges of students from outside Canada has 
risen considerably during the past decade and a growing proportion of these students are 
from countries other than the United States and Britain. In the 1969-70 academic year, of 
the 17,423 students from all countries, 8,320 were from Commonwealth countries; in 
1961-62, students from outside Canada numbered 7,251, of whom 3,294 were from the 
Commonwealth. Historically, most of the foreign students in graduate schools in Canada 
have been males; consequently, the number of such students should be considered, for 
example, when calculating the proportion of female enrolment and graduate degrees con- 
ferred on women to total enrolment and degrees granted. 
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11.—Bachelor and First Professional Degrees Awarded by Canadian Universities 
and Colleges, by Faculty or Field of Study and by Sex, 1969-70 
Faculty or Field of Study Male Female Total 
No. No. No. 
Uy TCTINIO BRB e Cg OC CCODOE GE SOc Genee OMT nC OD OSC Once cone corme coer snore 497 34 531 
SAT ONTVOCULILE sterm tale se sterevevers tusyare cast ciore tre Piaasrae, var 326 26 352 
ARCS SE ech napne crite bocinnci ails bes eimeaee 14,658 11,778 26,436 
Commerce and business administration ....... 2,721 189 2,910 
DeCrecamAlBtUGles as soane: carciresle te aeiar ame tare orien einiseterericiainniemiew sive _— 39 39 
Dentistry— 
1D ID ase DEY St De Sar Reng Tate roe maChonce mete ono aa cea Cncamaaae 319 17 336 
PSG OLItIS URW ae cree euerecsiet crocker ceeee csalelone ale ener ale deat ome tev Sinle stata alone essere sere 5 _ 5 
TBO Ch LOTTI ayes ees rice h ae Ea EA CE Oe eG 5 OER Seon ne ee 5,745 6,336 12,081 
HINPINCELIN ADC ADP LEG [ATU ae se orto cele siesaevaxeraie wicl sete sevestats pcre ate clo eee 3,512 38 3,550 
Emin imOnimentalsuldies te metic cies tyes eects arale cree euetetocerfaentrarrsrenaie ensle pict ates 80 7 87 
Hinevan dappled iartanseee ce rai cating weetis mene cet cenae note eae 65 95 160 
ETI GET OI OSIRN ys opevars h eyctexe Armee reyes reveRs re lavaMartarevaceluceds aia! toavale coanans tice tttre waiets aioe 9 26 35 
1M GEOR Set me OO OORT RR ET EOC TRE erat in Beem OG 115 219 334 
LODE UTR, ee terete tayeker aroxer sts arses afa a oso Ghassan te sia Lwiaiol 6 bya ere ol eiwiar os evsmere ee eeeharaee eatahefe Ie 181 4 185 
ETOUSE OLE SOLED CO Dery es cig aos eovare exerateter tele eiel oleTale hare cin aie eicres evs annie cane eels clare _ 568 568 
DIStetiostand mutritiONirerscivecwencientene saamareyeat crea an ken. cree e ek mere 3 46 49 
EE OMEV INAV IN Des rar eect acto stare sts (Oi oa eare a i crater era Tavern areola eine i aiaral alata ara wie e eT 16 21 37 
GAN GSCAPE ALCHIGECEULG So aars.c se clea cnevie ale sieremeroalee ae oma ne CL eee someones 14 2 16 
Ni leas ohne OE TEE Ren CEL Re tr Oe OE ee pte: Rare eee ACE IR 1,396 106 1,502 
EYP RATVEBCIENI CO craic tu. chan Wee ara aioe fod efor eni can ame aLA oeeL eierar ciara REE 81 314 395 
Medicine— 
BSG Mis dicine sre ieticni cts sees siatine debe sali es saacie cari atimenre aie 29 3 32 
ENTS ISD esterase sea iatee esate vs ale Tenet ose sn cloveieres roalalatere Siostee ysinle raceus nena ceteris 962 111 1,073 
INV rst hiV 2s cymes Akk Atiny AREA  a eNO a IIo Bh ME OP AeA me ore ee 33 1,212 1,245 
elie alive pO meri GET CLT Gi jaam scoctesicieietetsiere elcvereieteietenet teal areevetae sie easter! ia eteteers 3 133 136 
OccupationalhtherapysqaccercMevec see Oetieeere en eee REE ee ten cee iL 25 26 
TA VBLODUOLAD Van ciate se siete Brora eterno ates rer ciatl ea derere ce eee oe eleeeosis sansa 5 61 66 
GyalWoreerS rig arate RAS Agee, Seed am Ge SNORE mk | eh TL ae a OA on Shee tie See 52 5 57 
Tayi en: ca (eS GS GRIER ec DIC an ARIS ab Bice MORCR DO Caen corn arcs 227 177 404 
Religious studies and theology 728 141 869 
ELC eR Se, MS RORRER, 18, Sear tap tran gy SO NS ONE By A ek Sees Re Oe 5,316 1,383 6,699 
SOCIO ROROT Kometn cian < iets ea nioters mis iolclec ciel ote 9 Giateloaicate 38 30 68 
Veterinary medicine 110 7 117 
(Oi ATHENS, Se cichts Geto SCR Oe OTe ot Sc SSIS On Prentiss patie at ae Aberres om 26 27 53 
DAC OES Are creer er CG atic ere SCE cin GPS: Cry TICINO ricci aera 37,273 23,180 60,453 


12.—Graduate Level Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates Awarded by 
Canadian Universities, by Field of Study and by Sex, 1969-70 


Diplomas 


Field of Study 


Educations.cess vaceese ee 305 208 | 513} 952 
Fine and applied arts.... 1 5 6 
Humanities and related.| — _— — 11,087 
Social sciences and re- 

NaLedisac net ntti. bins 219 24 | 243 |2,202 
Agriculture and 

biological sciences... . 6 3 9 | 395 
Engineering and applied 

SCIENCES Mens care aers es 7 1 38 | 968 
Health professions and 

occupations.........0+6 150 46 196 19 
Mathematics and the 

physical sciences...... 2 — 2} 818 

Motalse.ciscaceees 720 287 |1,007 |6,640 


Masters 


Males|Females|Total | Males|Females|Total 


67 


293 }1,245 
69 


885 


1,821 |8,461 |1, 247 


Doctorates Totals 
Males|Females|}Total || Males|Females| Total 
62 16 78 {1,319 517 | 1,836 
2 1 3 29 49 78 
112 42 154 |/1,199 644 | 1,843 
142 24 166 ||2,563 652 | 3,215 
214 21 235 615 120 735 
188 _ 188 1,198 19 | 1,212 
87 8 95 429 152 581 
440 16 | 456 |/1,260 83 | 1,343 
128 |1,375 ||8, 607 2,286 |10, 843 
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Registrations in Adult Continuing Education Programs 


Course registrations in school board adult education programs in 1969-70 was quite 
substantial, as shown in Table 13. About 46 p.c. of the total were in credit courses and 
54 p.c. in non-credit general-interest courses. Since many individuals taking these courses 
were enrolled in more than one subject, it is estimated that the 354,512 registrations in 
credit courses represented 175,483 students and that the 420,386 registrations in non-credit 
courses represented 274,352 students. 


Table 14 shows that part-time university and college enrolment in the regular 1969-70 
winter session was also quite high and that 68.5 p.c. of the students were enrolled in under- 
graduate programs, 11.0 p.c. in graduate programs, and 20.5 p.c. in courses not leading 
toward university-awarded degrees, diplomas or certificates. The number of part-time 
students in universities who were enrolled in diploma or certificate courses at the non- 
university level was very small. Women comprised 46 p.c. of the part-time students in 
undergraduate programs, 24 p.c. of the part-time students in graduate programs and 
33 p.c. of those not preparing for university-awarded degrees, diplomas or certificates. 


13.— Course Registrations in School Board Adult Education Programs, 
by Province, Regular Winter Session 1969-70 


Course Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
GrediG Courses: /eiaumessvelave oiate.0re owtatave/a: sity geceyo stevsrers 7,380 9,248 10,891 8,145 | 193,920 65,166 
Basic education and’ academic................. 7,380 8,656 7,819 4,902 | 159,073 43,054 

Voeational-Secondary Level— 
Business and commercial.............-..+0+- — 186 2,262 — 19,024 11,610 
ehradestandutechnicalassascnee ce wncigs nice! _ 406 810 3,243 15,823 10,502 
Non-credit (general interest) Courses......... 2,042 3,824 12,297 8,185 96,973 | 128,733 
Business or trade-related .. ....6..0-0cceeereces 64 1,072 2,259 2,001 4,055 28,818 
AT TSN Craven A MODDIES. ten cries oely asics srenes 1,786 2,012 7,153 3,988 61,600 45 , 898 
COOL G maa Re rey pecs eters ehctesiia vote ej uacsie oxeflelanosmr wants 43 271 879 1,307 750 14,952 
Soctaleducation we ccs ner cembhe ssrerre eile eoerere 115 PBN 743 373 28,365 20,125 
Recreational sets. tenon newer ea eetees _ _ 296 _— _— 5,145 
COUR Ss conte BORED Rae nA Oar noe Ee ae 34 238 967 180 2,203 8,795 
Total Registrations.................... 9,422 13,072 23,188 16,330 | 290,893 188,899 


Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. SANS N.W.T. || Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Credit Courses cess cetcak seccelen 4,693 5,306 7,837 41,745 _ 181 || 354 5122 
Basic education and academic...... 3,938 4,751 6,834 22,655 — 170 || 269,232 
Vocational-Secondary Level— 
Business and commercial......... 734 485 871 8,921 — 11 44,104 
Trades and technical............. 21 70 132 10,169 _ — 41,176 
Non-credit (general interest) 

COUTSCS ieee oem eee ies oreo airs 15,700 7,886 24,437 | 124,705 241 363 || 420,386 
Business or trade-related... 2,046 3,360 1,834 16,970 24 193 63,032 
Arts, crafts and hobbies... er 5,769 2,876 6,452 31,587 106 98 || 169,325 
(CATT 22) nek Sc i aia se ine ae nae 1,050 400 1,611 10,656 45 18 31,982 
Pocial Education. sc.0.00+-meereeeee s 1,926 773 6,634 25,116 == 44 84,445 
HVE CTOALIONALe ce ecratc os ore leila eta ipiiteceress 1,079 239 7,359 19,119 66 10 33,313 
Other ree esses Be arte let 3,830 238 547 21,257 — _ 38, 289 

Total Registrations......... 20,393 13,192 32,274 | 166,450 241 544 || 774,8984 


1 2,894 registrations in community school courses, apart from adult education classes held in secondary schools, 
are distributed under general-interest courses. 2 Represents an estimated 175,483 students. 3 Repre- 
sents an estimated 274,352 students. 4 Represents an estimated 449,835 students. 
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14.—Part-Time University and College Enrolment, by Faculty or Field of Study 
and by Sex, Regular Winter Session 1969-70 


Students Enrolled for University-Level 
Degrees, Diplomas or Certificates Students not 
Preparing for Part-Time 
University Students 
Faculty Undergraduates Graduates Awarded Degrees 
Total Female Total Female Total Female Total Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No, No. 

Arts and sciences.........- 60, 411 29,451 5,411 1,621 4,734 2,038 70,556 33,110 
iNoricuiture sen ooetnissiteter 50 8 106 6 35 3 191 17 
Architecture.............55 44 2 82 4 9 4 85 10 
Commerce and business 

administration........... 5,592 376 1,588 30 6, 467 452 13,647 858 
Wentistryceenteoact sot ce 14 3 14 — 9 1 37 4 
GUGAtION Te meni tera iene 14,750 7,387 3,530 997 1,090 545 19,370 8,929 
Engineering and applied 

SCIENCE... cama cece eer 695 11 1,185 10 1,239 36 3,069 57 
Fine and applied arts....... 415 278 14 7 57 40 486 325 
HOLES UR V Arey ism. seiielers vies 18 _— 57 = 3 = 78 _ 
Household science......... 106 99 34 33 16 13 156 145 
WOurnelismieareemeercte ees 24 10 — oa — — 24 10 
Se Ween Palco tiattiiaralaersveicis 25 6 99 12 5 —_ 129 18 
Library science............ 62 33 169 136 102 102 333 271 
Medi Gite spek cet ora cers ysis erase 7 2 149 38 5 2 161 42 
Wit es ». Go dance naan emer 145 90 82 51 192 134 419 | ” 275 
ENAIMSIN Gee Pictereici=<.cho.c: cers shea 902 888 rh 10 21 20 934 918 
Optometryzeyocscdsesoks ss 2 1 — — == — 2 1 
RharMmacyeygeteni mci aes 36 9 14 8 36 14 86 31 
Physical and health 

educations. ove acs chess 87 29 58 5 17 9 162 43 
zy eeiotherapy and 

occupational therapy..... 26 25 — _ 13 6 39 31 
Religious education and 

religious science.......... 461 268 86 20 107 89 654 377 
Socibliworkcwecscs..ccarnies 31 16 152 100 10 6 193 122 
HIRI OLOR Wepre cieiwie VerecerXeahe 88 19 191 _ 90 42 369 61 
Veterinary science......... = — 19 3 1 = 20 3 
Othersnetee, en chaos 1,800 760 768 174 11,414 4,801 13,982 5,735 

All Faculties.......... 85,791 39,771 13,719 3,265 255672 8,357 || 125,1821| 51,3931 


1 Does not include 84 students (51 of whom are female) in universities enrolled for diplomas or certificates of 
non-university level. 


Subsection 2.—Teaching Staffs 


Teaching Staffs in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


During the 1950s and 1960s, the number of teachers in the publicly controlled schools 
in Canada increased from 85,152 to 249,078, or by 193 p.c. However, this steeply upward 
trend is not expected to continue during the next few years. At the elementary level the 
increase will be limited because of the predicted decline in school enrolment and, although 
secondary school student numbers are growing, the teaching staff at that level will not 
increase proportionately because of the current higher student-teacher ratio and the fact 
of greater teacher specialization. 


It is interesting to note that greater numbers of men have entered the teaching profes- 
sion during the past two decades; the number of men teachers in publicly controlled schools 
increased by 304 p.c. between 1949-50 and 1969-70, while the number of women teachers 
rose by 151 p.c. As shown in Table 15, men teachers at the secondary school level now 
significantly outnumber women teachers in eight provinces (data for Quebec and Ontario 
are not available) but the opposite is true for teachers at the elementary school level. 
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15.—_Summary Statistics of Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Province, School Year 1969-70 


Teachers and Median Median University 
Principals Salaries! Experience Graduates 
Province = 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GRADES? 
No. No. $ $ yrs. yrs. p.c. p.c. 
Newfoundland............. 1,213 3,466 5,561 4,358 4-9 5-1 29.2 11.0 
Prince Edward Island..... 127 904 5,425 4,204 5-6 9-8 34.6 6.1 
ING ZS00. 5: eee 989 5,409 4,248 6,675 5-7 10-7 53.0 20.3 
830 4,342 6,316 4,844 4-6 8-7 47.7 13.2 
1,683 5, 558 7,291 5,915 “1-5 iba Nn 36.7 12.5 
1,701 5,653 7,556 6,336 6-8 7-7 40.2 8.9 
Soll 9,383 8,737 6,798 7-4 8-7 68.6 28.4 
3,465 8,646 8,678 7,264 8-0 6-3 58.7 25.8 
TEACHING SECONDARY GRADES? 

Newfoundland............. 1,185 451 7,121 6,269 5-7 6-6 58.8 51.2 
Prince Edward Island..... 263 192 6,850 5,795 5-1 8-0 70.3 42.2 
ING WARS COLIR Matias cle eat iaci: 1,710 158385 7,497 6,839 5-8 8-3 75.0 58.4 
New Brunswick........... 1,538 1,112 Uf BBil 6,129 5-9 7-4 69.4 48.5 

QUebeeR ane hahaa ete a sit ie a 6 a ie 

Ontano Remaster. oebiee ap 3 aS i “i oe Se As 
MiemntOW Aan cee comic netics 2,500 1,453 9,361 7,623 6-7 5-3 78.6 65.0 
Saskatchewan............. 2,846 1,353 9,569 7,447 8-0 7-9 72.4 50.0 
Allbbertasenence js aaa necree: 4,528 2,599 9,531 7,961 6-9 6-7 83.3 67.9 
British Columbia.......... 5, 909 2,795 9,840 8,550 8-6 7-2 81.7 74.7 

1 Salary data exclude Roman Catholic separate schools. 2A teacher teaching both elementary and 


secondary grades is classified by level according to type of school. If he teaches in a junior high school or a 
junior-senior high school, or if he teaches in more than one school heis classified as a ‘‘secondary’’ teacher; otherwise, 
he is classified as an ‘‘elementary’’ teacher. 


The median salary in 1969-70 for all teachers (excluding Quebec and Ontario) was 
$7,124, an increase of 263 p.c. over the median salary in 1949-50 of $1,965. The rate of 
increase from one year to the next during the two decades fluctuated considerably, ranging 
from 2.4 p.c. in 1962-63 to 9.7 p.c. in 1968-69. 


It should be recognized that variations in median salaries do not necessarily indicate 
variations in the salary schedules on which teachers are being paid. Since salary scales 
are based on both years of education and years of teaching service, improvements in the 
teaching force based on either of these two factors could conceivably cause an increase in 
the median salary even though the salary scale remained constant. Thus, when the rise in 
the median is used for interprovincial or historical comparisons, the effects of other contri- 
buting factors should be taken into account. 


The median salary of men teachers is higher than that of women teachers at both the 
elementary and secondary levels for eight provinces (excluding Quebec and Ontario). 
Although, proportionately, the women teachers have more years of experience, a greater 
proportion of the men teachers are university graduates. However, the proportion of 
teachers, both men and women, with university graduation has been rising steadily over 
the past few years and, as stated on p. 382, this trend is expected to continue. 


Teaching Staffs in Post-secondary Non-university Schools 


The number of instructors in community colleges and related institutions in eight 
provinces (excluding Quebec and Prince Edward Island) was 3,965 in 1968-69 and the 
number in 1969-70 in nine provinces (excluding Quebec) was 4,484. These figures are not 
strictly comparable because of the exclusion of Prince Edward Island in 1968-69 but, as the 
number of instructors in that province is relatively small, it does not greatly affect the 
indicated growth in the total. The figure for each province (except Quebec) in 1969-70 
is given in Table 2, pp. 398-399. 
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Teaching Staffs in Post-secondary University Institutions 


As shown in Table 16, the trend in the number of full-time university teachers in 
Canada during the period 1960-61 to 1970-71 has been steeply upward, rising from 9,200 
to 24,612, or by 168 p.c.; the annual increase ranged from 6 p.c. to 15 p.c. It should be 
noted, however, that these figures are based on returns from institutions representing 50 
to 90 p.c. of the enrolment, depending on the academic year, and are consequently estimates. 


16.— Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1961-70 


Nore.—Figures are estimates based on returns from institutions representing from 50 to 90 p.c. of the enrolment, 
depending on the academic year; they include research personnel, junior and sessional lecturers, and assistants. 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 

No. No. 
BE) bs Tata Ab Gr CaO HOSE ee BEC erate aoe 9200: PROC T sic. cre erase tisiotne na Waren eal eee eens 15, $00 
TI oer ine DEER rt eee en arian ar en ea EE ace D750 MN LOO Bis te arco cestele traci menor erent 18,000 
LOGS Sere ier ceisvctee sau koleiresatafeie sietoiclete Creme (e atetee's 10540) FN 1969) ase sn tn csienccne taster erette eae amen 20,700 
LOGE Scenics mC e Ree ee eee ar cements 11,670 DOT OS eels cctzicisjeteile crors brs aleverecxerap eer ators 23,000 
5 RU ees SC Ae ae Lor Pret Somes iar 12) G40 lt LOTT sacace tsps Aoaecias 310s sretate ors reine nr aea ere te 24,612 
OGG seers crac toaaitratarcissteaciere sated cerns oh tts 14,300 


According to a sample of 19 Canadian universities (including, however, the largest in 
Canada), the median salary of university teachers in 1970-71 was $14,887, an amount 
$1,048 or 8.6 p.c. higher than in the previous year. By rank, the median salary for deans 
was $25,575, up 0.5 p.c. from the previous year; for professors, $22,136 or 8.7 p.c. higher; 
for associate professors, $16,096 or 6.7 p.c. higher; for assistant professors, $12,739 or 6.6 p.c. 
higher; and for instructors and lecturers, $10,000 or 6.3 p.c. higher. 


Regional disparities exist in median salaries of university teachers for both years. 
For 1969-70, the median salary of teachers was lowest in the Atlantic Provinces ($2,111 
below the total median salary), followed by the western provinces ($297 below the total), 
and highest in the central provinces ($694 above the total). For 1970-71, the gap in median 
salaries between the Atlantic Provinces and the other two regions closed slightly. 


17. Median Salaries of Teachers at 19 Degree-Granting Universities, 
by Region and Rank, Academic Years 1969-70 and 1970-71 


Norr.— Universities include: West— Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Calgary, and British 
Columbia; Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario and Ontario 
i as for Studies in Education; Atlantic—Acadia, Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison and New Bruns- 
wick. 


att Region os aft 
ank : omple- 

Atlantic Central Western P 

Provinces | Provinces | Provinces Total ment 
1969-70 

$ $ $ $ No. 
AP GAS Se forts wera roel ors tare dace a a Talosleretatenal ene merioee cage, eee 20,800 26,500 25,520 25,450 169 
IPTOLERS OLS rae teens ate aT eit oreicie Serene 17,567 20,979 20,169 20,362 2,381 
ASSO CIALeHE YOLCSSOIBAR ee eiieete ne viniein ranean 13,860 15,336 15,094 15,089 3,187 
AssistantiETOlessOls May.tac ccc esis coca ieee 11,037 12,083 11,863 11,950 3,933 
Instrictorsrand Wecturersia.. ss seeds jah: sels 8,962 9,763 9,180 9,407 1,345 
Wotals, Al Manis ois es.ccsscvets smack sine ss 11,728 14,533 13,542 13,839 | 11, 114 

1970-71 

$ $ $ $ No 
DSRS eh. eine ota clon tocre aie ore arate mene cease eel ores 24,550 28, 850 28,000 25,070 184 
IPPOLESS OLS nararod eiarseton soak alesse ettion Wainer ee 19,600 22,760 22,083 22,136 2,611 
ARSOCIA LO YOLGSSOMSina. closures crackisientyanatiiciens 15,031 16,366 16,102 16,096 3,700 
IA Sais tantreroleSSOUs smi. ae ashesi viele die G delctes Mercer acl 11,994 13,043 12,741 12,739 4,352 
Instrictorsiand Lecturers at aac sisi seeiiecee outs 9,591 10,445 9,405 10,000 1,368 
Totals; ‘AW Ranks) ca ccscecceasnawnccee’ 13,111 15,514 14,684 14,887 12,506 
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Two well-known Indian artists, whose work reflects the legends of their people, tour Ontario schools and 
community art groups, introducing students to Ojibway art and culture. 


Subsection 3.—Expenditures on Education 


Table 18 contains information on expenditures in Canada on the different levels of 
education and the sources of the funds so spent. Expenditures on elementary and secondary 
education by region and by type of school are given in Table 19. 


18.— Expenditures on Education, by Source of Funds and Level of Education, 
School Year 1968-69 


Local Provincial | Federal 
Level of Education | Govern- | Govern- | Govern- Fees Other Total 
ments ments ment 
} 

“ae wats | $7000 | $7000 $7000 | — $'000 $'000 $1000 
Elementary and secondary.......... 1,482,284 | 1,919,069 186, 681 65,009 105, 162 3,758 , 205 
Post-secondary non-university....... 12,043 99,794 126,719 9, 467 5,266 253, 289 
Registered nursing education........ | — 23, 482 PE CHE || — _ 46 , 859 
Wace bion allie. foeritiiiivace.schee cas sie | = 90,678 218, 462 | 8, 663 4,465 322,268 
Teacher training outside universities.| —_ 27,976 329 1,489 20 29,814 
MIDEVOESLG Vc ctainiele. eo sicyeniesecros fangs | 2,238 445, 102 606, 348 162,331 129,391 1,345,410 
UABIET SS orci HOO Or OR m UA ae DUCE aac mtere|| — = 27,188 — = 27,188 

Totals svc caste iver iene | 1,496,565 | 2,606,101 | 1,189,104! 246,959 244,304 5, 783, 033 


1 Includes transfers to the provinces under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act of $527,937,000. 
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Type of School, School Year 1968-69 


19.—Expenditures on Elementary and Secondary Education, by Region and by 


ee and 
: orthwest 
Type of School cee Quebec Ontario em TR erilones Total 
Overseas 
$7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $:000 
School Board System!.............. 258, 228 950,805 | 1,372,730 913,644 M150) S00 28557 
Special education. jcc. s-asen e605: 5,521 24,705 23,237 11,301 350 65,114 
ederalisCMGors Mirani dseeare fon seksi 4,737 9,899 17,324 43,971 26, 028 101,959 
IPrivaberschoolss titra: occa 2,791 26,790 36, 276 22,718 = 88,575 
Totals. Ricscc ee cr ew Reese 271,277 =| 1,012,199 | 1,449,567 991,634 33,528 || 3,758,205 


1 Includes expenditures by provincial governments on central administration and contributions to teachers’ 
pension funds. 


PART Ii.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


Section 1.—The Arts and Education 


There has been considerable expansion of education opportunities in the arts in Canada 
in the past few years. Courses of artistic content have increased to some extent in the 
universities but the main growth has taken place in the newly established community 
colleges of Ontario and colléges d’enseignement général et professionnel (CHGEPs) of Quebec. 
These colleges offer both the transfer diploma which allows the student to continue his 
studies at university, and the vocational diploma with which the student may seek employ- 
ment in his area of specialty. There are also independent institutions, such as the Artists’ 
Workshop in Toronto, the National Theatre School in Montreal and the Kootenay School 
of Art in Nelson, B.C., where instruction is given with or without diploma awards. 


Table 1 shows the facilities available for the study of the arts in Canada in 1969-70 
as reported by 39 universities, 67 colleges and 15 independent institutions.* 


* * More detail is available in Statistics Canada publication Facilities for the Study of the Arts in Canada (Catalogue 
0. 81-223). 


1.—Facilities for the Study of the Arts in Canada, Academic Year 1969-70 


University ee eee Independent 
Course a - ee - a 
nder- , ransfer rt . on- 
: Masters’ |Doctorate}| ,- tional | Diploma | ,. 
graduate Diploma Diploma diploma 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Advertising and commercial art...... — _— — — a — 1 
Bears Gane otic Ae eceeeiolcsals atte any rac 20 3 3 16 9 3 3 
Graltse aaa aeerevere sn tone coin cee — —_ - _— 8 3 2 
Wreative WIitinges.ssusin joateeiacn te. 2 1 _— — — 1 _— 
Dan Cones ate meecseie eter eictenclent Moone? 1 — — — — 1 — 
LB YSRY Cia ie iy SNR A ity at a Pei cern sh Aen 6 _— — — 15 1 1 
Grapliciartsnreeccetcincnhicicem Asean — — — — 13 1 1 
INEST Clee Ott tee cee a eekee Fai aie eteeioeere 32 9 6 10 4 _ 3 
Photography and flmi).c.--.22.0e--<* 3 — — 6 5 1 = 
PGA LTE ath ae aoc aa caclerss foi ete oiguitaraherahans 14 5 1 2 5 2 1 


1 Includes pottery, ceramics, batik, jewellery and metal arts. 


i interior and fashion 
design. 


2 Includes furniture, 
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Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations 


Fine art (architecture, painting and drawing, commercial and decorative arts, graphics, 
ceramics and sculpture) appears as an elective subject of the faculty of arts in a number 
of universities, where it may be taken as one of five, six or more subjects.for a year or two. 
Eight universities offer a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree:— 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Twelve universities offer a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in fine art:— 


Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

York University, Toronto, Ont, 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 
University of Guelph, Guelph, Ont. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon and Regina, Sask. 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


There are many schools of art with varying academic requirements for admission. 
These offer diploma or certificate courses and are concerned largely with the technical 
development of the artist. Among those widely known are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Institut des Arts Appliqués, Montreal, Que: 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Humber College of Applied Arts and Technology, Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 


Three Schools in Toronto, Ont.— 
Artists’ Workshop 
Hockley Valley School 
The New School of Art 


Sheridan College of Applied Arts and Technology, Brampton, Ont. 
Doon School of Fine Arts, Kitchener, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Art, Regina Campus, University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 
Alberta College of Art, Calgary, Alta. 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff Alta. 

Southern Alberta Institute of Technology, Calgary, Alta. 
Kootenay School of Art, Nelson, B.C. 

Capilano College, Vancouver, B.C. 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. In some of these schools fine crafts as well as 
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fine arts are taught. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some of the foregoing institu- 
tions, by universities and by various independent groups. One of the more important 
summer schools is the Banff School of Fine Arts, affiliated with the University of Calgary. 


Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services among 
adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school pupils and 
adults, radio talks, lectures and concerts are features of the programs of the various galleries. 
Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions and 
some range even farther afield. Severa] organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, 
the Atlantic Provinces Art Circuit, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Art Institute of 
Ontario, the Art Gallery of Ontario and the new Fédération des centres culturels du Québec 
have been founded to carry out this sort of travelling program on a regional basis. On a 
smaller scale, art circuits are organized to serve certain areas such as those around St. 
John’s, Nfid., Charlottetown, P.H.I., Trois-Riviéres and Hull, Que., and Winnipeg, Man. 
The National Gallery of Canada conducts a nation-wide program of this nature and is one 
of the largest circulating agencies in North America (see p. 415). Several galleries maintain 
an art-rental service. 


Among the principal public art galleries are:— 


Fathers of Confederation Art Gallery and Museum, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 

The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Musée du Québec, Quebec, Que. 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal Que. 

Musée d’Art Contemporain, Montreal, Que. 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Art Gallery, Kitchener, Ont. 
Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 

Sarnia Public Library and Art Gallery, Sarnia, Ont. 
Willistead Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mendel Art Gallery, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Moose Jaw Art Gallery and Museum, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 

Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Other important collections of art are housed in arts councils and university galleries. 
Among the university galleries are:— 


St. John’s Memorial University Art Gallery, St. John’s, Nfld. 

Anna Leonowens Gallery, Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 
Dalhousie University Art Gallery, Halifax, N.S. 

Creative Art Centre of the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 
Owens Museum of Fine Arts, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 
Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B. 

Séminaire des Clercs de St-Viateur, Joliette, Que. 

Université Laval, Quebec, Que. 

Loyola of Montreal Museum, Montreal, Que. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Sir George Williams University Art Gallery, Montreal, Que. , 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ont. 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


Hart House, and Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Gallery of the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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York University, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Waterloo Art Gallery, Waterloo, Ont. 

McIntosh Memorial Art Gallery, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 

Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery of the University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

Fine Arts Gallery of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Five of the more important galleries connected with arts councils are the St. Catharines 
and District Arts Council, St. Catharines, Ont., the Glenhyrst Arts Council, Brantford, 
Ont., the Department of Fine Arts, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., the Brandon 
Allied Arts Centre, Brandon, Man., and the Art Gallery of the Calgary Allied Arts Centre, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Among the Jeading fine art organizations of national scope, exclusive of museums 
and art galleries, are:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
National Design Council 

Canadian Conference of the Arts 

Canadian Craftsmen’s Association 

Canadian Society for Education through Art 
Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects 
Federation of Canadian Woodcarvers 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

Town Planning Institute of Canada 

Canadian Centre for Films on Art 
Community Planning Association of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
The Marquess of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. Until 1907 the National Gallery was 
under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to public 
demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three laymen was appointed by the 
Government to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first 
professional curator was appointed. 


In 19138, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parhament and placed 
under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in 
Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts and to promote the 
interests of art throughout the country. Under this management, the Gallery increased 
its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of international recognition. 
Today, a Board of Trustees, reporting to the Secretary of State, administers al] the Na- 
tional Museums of Canada, including the National Gallery (RSC 1970, c. N-12). In 
1960, the Gallery entered a new era in its history when the entire national collection and 
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the staff and equipment necessary to its maintenance were transferred to new modern 
quarters—the Lorne Building in downtown Ottawa—which provides adequate well- 
lighted space for hanging the permanent collection and for displaying travelling exhibitions. 


The Gallery’s collections have been built up along international lines and give the 
people of Canada an indication of the origins from which their own tradition is developing. 
The collection of Canadian art, the most extensive and important in existence, is continually 
being augmented by the purchase of works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other 
sources. The collections include many Old Masters, among which are twelve acquired 
from the famous Liechtenstein collection; extensive war collections; the Massey collection 
presented to the Gallery during 1946-50 by the Massey Foundation; a growing collection of 
contemporary art; prints and drawings; and diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. 
The prints and drawings collection consists of more than 5,000 items. The services of the 
Gallery include the operation of a reference library open to the public, which contains more 
than 30,000 volumes and periodicals on the history of art and other related subjects. 


The Nationa] Conservation Research Laboratory, established in 1964, provides 
technical information on works of art from public and private collections across Canada 
and is responsible for the conservation of the national art collections. In addition, research 
is carried out on the effects of environment on works of art and on the durability of artists’ 
materials. 


An active program of exhibitions, lectures, films and guided tours is maintained for 
visitors to the Gallery in Ottawa. The interests of the country as a whole are served 
by circulating exhibitions, lecture tours, publications, reproductions and films prepared 
by the National Gallery staff. Promotion of and information on art films are handled 
by the Canadian Centre for Films on Art and their distribution by the Canadian Film 
Institute. The Gallery promotes interest in Canadian art abroad by participating in inter- 
national exhibitions such as the Biennials of Venice and Paris, and by preparing major 
exhibitions of Canadian art for showing in other countries. At the same time, it brings 
important exhibitions from abroad for circulation in Canada. 


Performing Arts Schools.—Degree courses in music, the most widespread of the 
performing arts (which also include opera, drama, ballet and dance) are offered at a number 
of Canadian universities, listed as follows:— 


St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S.—B.A. major 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.—B. Mus. Ed. 

Mount Saint Vincent, Halifax, N.S.—B.A. (mus.) 

Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.—B.A. major, L. Mus., and B. Mus. 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B.—B.A. major, B. Mus., B.M. Ed. 
Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B.—B.A. (mus.) 

Université Laval, Quebec, Que.—L. Mus., B. Mus., D. Mus. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que.—L. Mus., B. Mus., M.M.A. (musical arts) 
Université de Montréal, Montreal, Que.—L. Mus., B. Mus., and D. Mus. 
Carleton University, Ottawa, Ont.—B.A. (mus.) 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.—B. Mus., B.A. major 


University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—B. Mus., B.A. (mus.), Art. Dip. Mus., Lic. Dip. 
Mus., Mus. Bac. (performance), Mus. Bac. (history, literature, composition, education), 
Mus. M., M.A. (musicology), Mus. Doc., Ph.D. (musicology) 


McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont.—Mus. Bac. 


University. of Western Ontario, London, Ont.—B.A. major, Mus. B., M.A. (musicology), 
and Mus..M 


University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont.—B.A. (mus.) and B. Mus. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.—B.A. major, A.M.M., L.M.M. and B. Mus. 
Brandon University, Brandon, Man.—B. Mus. (education or performance) 

University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A.M.U.S., L.M.U.S., B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed. 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—B.A. major, B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed. 
University of Lethbridge, Lethbridge, Alta.—B.A. (mus.) 
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University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.—B. Mus. and M. Mus. 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta.—B. Mus. 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.—B.A. major, _B. Mus. and M, Mus. 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C.—B. Mus., M. Mus., Ph.D. (mus.). 


Advanced instruction in music is also given at the Conservatoire de Musique et d’Art 
Dramatique in both Montreal] and Quebec. Opera may be studied at the Royal Conserv- 
atory Opera School of the University of Toronto where advanced students work in close 
collaboration with the Canadian Opera Company and also at the Conservatoire de Musique 
et d’Art Dramatique and at the Banff School of Fine Arts (summer) at Banff, Alta., an 
affiliate of the University of Calgary. 


Degree courses in drama are offered at the following universities :— 


Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B.—B.A. (art dramatique) 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que.—B.F.A. (drama) 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.—B.A. (drama) 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—M.A. (drama) 

University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont.—B.A. (drama), B.F.A. (dramatic art) 
University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—B.F.A. (drama) 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—B.A. (drama), M.A. (drama) 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.—B.A. (drama), M.A. (drama), B.F.A. (drama) , 
M.F.A. (drama, design or directing) 


University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta.—B.F.A. (drama) 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.—B.A. (theatre), M.A. (theatre) 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C.—B.F.A. (theatre). 


Advanced instruction in drama is also given during the summer at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts. The National Theatre School of Canada offers complete practical training for 
talented students. It is bilingual, courses being held at Montreal, Que., from October to 
June. Three years are required for the acting course and two for technical and production 
studies. 


The National Ballet School at Toronto is the only residential ballet school in Canada. 
It offers academic studies together with practical instruction. Professional instruction is 
also offered by two other major Canadian ballet companies, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
Montreal, and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Winnipeg, and advanced ballet training is given 
during the summer at the Banff School of Fine Arts. 


Museums 


The museums of Canada, as elsewhere, range from small, locally gathered, historical 
artifacts and objects to large government-operated institutions which collect, classify and 
display such objects as may be necessary to study and disseminate knowledge of natural 
history, human history, science and technology, with special but not exclusive reference to 
Canada. Many of these larger museums, especially the National Museums of Canada and 
the Royal Ontario Museum, have a long, distinguished heritage in research and publication 
of scholarly works and serve an important role as educational and cultural centres. In 
this area they have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able 
to provide, for study and exhibition, actual, original objects as well as descriptions and 
pictures of such objects. They offer many educational services to the public through 
exhibits, guided tours, lectures and scientific and popular publications. The following 
museums have staff members who are specifically charged with organizing programs in 
education and providing extension services :— 


Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 

McGill University Museums, Montreal, Que. 

National Museums of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 
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Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular 
curatorial and administrative staff are:— 


The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 


Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 
of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours 
for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children not directly associated with 
school work including Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature clubs 
and field excursions. At the higher educational level, museum field parties provide re- 
search training to university students in many disciplines and museum staffs act as pro- 
fessional consultants, answer a host of enquiries on scientific and technical subjects, and 
serve as consultants or advisers to foreign scholars and institutions. 


For adult laymen, museums offer lectures, film showings and guided tours, the latter 
usually available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give lectures to 
service clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations and hobby clubs. The latter, 
such as naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use the museum as 
their headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local fairs, historical 
celebrations and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have conducted regular 
radio or television programs and others have made occasional contributions. Some his- 
torical museums stage annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries represented 
by the exhibits are demonstrated to the public. 


The National Museums of Canada.—The National Museums originated in the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada and their early history is inseparable from that institution. The 
first united Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada met in Montreal in 1841. In July 
of that year, the Natural History Society of Montreal and the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec petitioned the government to carry out a geological survey. As a result, 
a resolution was passed in the Estimates of Sept. 10 to defray the expenses of a geological 
survey of the Province of Canada. 

Wilham E. Logan was appointed the first director of the Geological Survey in 1842. 
He and his assistant, Alexander Murray, undertook their first field work in 18438, and their 
collections formed the humble beginnings of the National Museums. Logan was much 
more than a geologist and his interests extended to other branches of natural science. His 
diaries contain accurate drawings of named plants. He wrote in his annual report for the 
year 1852-53: “It may be a consideration whether a growing country like Canada could 
not afford to anticipate what future importance may require in the nature of a national 
museum and at some future time not far distant, erect an appropriate edifice especially 
planned for the purpose’’. 


In the meantime, the officers of the Geological Survey continued to collect for the 
geological museum. In 1856 Elkanah Billings, a paleontologist and the first of a number 
of specialists, was added to the staff. Legislation passed that same year to continue 
the work of the Geological Survey specified the establishment of a geological museum 
open to the public to exhibit specimens, books and instruments. 

In 1874 the practice of recording the number of visitors to the museum was started; 
from May 1874 to Apri] 1875 the number of visitors was 1,017 and by April 1896 it had 
reached 31,595 annually. In 1874 the distribution of specimens of minerals, rocks and 
other natural history objects to schools was started with a donation to the Board of School 
Teachers of Elora, Ont. The first organized museum lecture program was undertaken 
in 1912 with a series of lectures for young people after school. By 1915, Saturday morning 
lectures for children and evening lectures for adults—both features of the museum program 
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today—were in operation. Prior to 1880 the museum occupied several buildings in 
Montreal, but that year the Geological Survey moved to Ottawa and moved into the 
former Clarendon Hotel on Sussex Street. Construction of the Victoria Memorial Museum 
building was started in 1904 and six years later the Geological Survey moved in. 


The scope of the museum was enlarged in the Act of Apr. 28, 1877 ‘“‘to make better pro- 
vision respecting the Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada and for maintenance 
of the museum in connection therewith’. In that Act the survey was instructed ‘‘to 
study and report upon the flora and fauna of the Dominion” and “‘to continue to collect 
the necessary material for a Canadian museum of natural history, mineralogy and geology’’. 
As early as the Act of 1856 the Geological Survey of Canada had been authorized to “from 
time to time’”’ distribute publications relative to the survey. From this authority devel- 
oped the museum’s series of scientific bulletins presenting the researches of its staff. 


The Act of 1877 established the Geological Survey and the museum on a continuing 
basis and permitted the appointment of specialists in natural history. John Macoun 
was appointed to establish the division of biology in 1882. He was an eminent botanist 
who had accompanied the expedition of Sanford Fleming to explore Western Canada 
in 1871. Macoun’s report of 1874 laid the groundwork for the establishment of western 
Canadian agriculture. He also published a catalogue of Canadian birds. In 1895 under 
the third director of the Geological Survey, George M. Dawson, the museum entered the 
field of Canadian anthropology. 


In 1910 the museum began an expanded program of research and exhibition under 
the direction of R. W. Brock, then director of the Geological Survey of Canada. Un- 
fortunately this program was curtailed during the first World War because the burning 
of the Parliament Buildings in 1916 forced Parliament to occupy the museum building 
until 1919. Later, expansion of the exhibition halls was handicapped by the museum 
sharing its building with the National Gallery of Canada and the Geological Survey of 
Canada. In 1927 the Governor General in Council gave authority “to designate the 
museum branch of the Department of Mines as the National Museum of Canada’. In 
1956 the museum was divided into two branches, the Museum of Natural History and the 
Museum of Human History. Ten years Jater, a third branch, the Museum of Science and 
Technology, was formed. On Apr. 1, 1968, the National Museums Act was proclaimed 
by Parliament which brought the three branches of the National Museum of Canada 
and the National Gallery of Canada under the National Museums Corporation. 


The Act specified a 14-member board of trustees with over-all responsibility for policy 
and operations of the National Museums of Canada. The Board includes a chairman 
and a vice-chairman, each appointed for a five-year period. The other members are ap- 
pointed for terms ranging from two to four years each. The new Act also created the 
position of secretary-general with responsibility for the financial and administrative arran- 
gements of the museums. The names for the three museums were changed—the Natural 
History Branch became the National Museum of Natural Sciences: the Human History 
Branch, the National Museum of Man; and the Science and Technology Branch, the Na- 
tional Museum of Science and Technology. The name of the Nationa] Gallery of Canada 
remained unchanged. 


The responsibilities of a great museum include collecting, preserving and storing objects 
related to the various disciplines within its area of activities. Of equal importance is the 
research carried out by specialists in these fields and the publication of their findings. 
Museums exhibit artifacts from their collections in attractively designed displays to il- 
lustrate the scientific origins of the various subjects. This, however, is only part of a mu- 
seum’s extensive education program, which extends to Jectures, publications, enquiries, 
consultations, workshops, guided tours for children and adults alike, travelling exhibits, 
loans, library services and radio and television programs. The National Museums of 
Canada present al] these facets for the enjoyment and education of the people of Canada. 


Recent activities in the Museum of Natural Sciences, the Museum of Man and the 
Museum of Science and Technology are outlined in the following paragraphs; the activities 
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of the National Gallery are discussed on pp. 415-416. The staff common to the four 
institutions—concerned with exhibition and educational, technical, administrative and 
financial functions—totalled 391 during 1970-71, including seven executives and 88 scien- 
tific and professional, 121 administrative and administrative support, 88 general technical 
and 46 operational employees as well as 41 casuals. During the 1970-71 fiscal year, the 
Victoria Memorial Building, which houses the Museums of Natural Sciences and of Man, 
was closed for renovations and therefore not available to visitors; the National Gallery 
recorded 454,803 visitors, the Museum of Science and Technology, 512,147 visitors, the 
National Aeronautical Collection, which is part of the Jatter Museum, 105,147 visitors, 
and the Canadian War Museum, 319,241 visitors. 


The National Museum of Natural Sciences contains divisions of botany, zoology, 
geology and paleontology. During the year 1970-71, thousands of specimens were added 
to its collection as a result of field trips, purchases, donations and exchanges. 


The Museum staff was engaged during the year in 65 major research projects and 25 
projects of lesser import. Field research included 35 different expeditions and excursions 
in widely scattered locations ranging from Baffin Island, the Mackenzie delta and Alaska 
in the north, to Florida, Panama, the Caribbean, the Sargasso Sea and Tierra de] Fuego 
in the south. This work gave support to such research enterprises as the Polar Continental 
Shelf Project and the Hudson and Sackville expeditions undertaken by the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. The Museum supports projects undertaken in univer- 
sities by staff members or by research associates and provides financial assistance, research 
facilities and field work for several National Research Council post-doctoral fellows. 


The Victoria Memorial Museum building, which houses the Museum of Natural 
Sciences, was closed in November 1969 for complete renovation and since then the staff 
has been intensively engaged in planning and designing the new display halls that are now 
being constructed. When the building is again open to visitors, part of it in 1972, the 
Museum will be in a position to more completely fulfil its mandate to inform and educate 
the public. 


The Canadian Oceanographic Identification Centre of the Museum processes some 
360,000 specimens each year, mainly for other departments of government. 

The Museum staff produces five series of publications and assists in the preparation 
of audio-visual material. 


The National Museum of Man contains divisions of Archaeology, Ethnology and History 
as well as the Canadian Centre for Folk Culture Studies and the Canadian War Museum. 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, the Archaeology Division dug up some 100 sites 
across Canada (see also pp. 48-46), the emphasis being on salvaging sites that were in 
immediate danger of being destroyed by human or natural forces. Major projects on the 
prehistory of Canada’s North and of West Coast Alaska dominated the non-salvage work, 
along with the surveying and testing of other areas. During the summer of 1971, an 
archaeological-ecological program was conducted at Wawa on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, which supplied employment for 100 resident students and accommodation and 
research for 2,000 transient students. The Ethnology Division continued its field studies 
with the Golden Lake Algonquin, the Koyukuk River Athapascans, the Odanak Abenakis, 
the Carrier-Chilcotin people of British Columbia and the Cree and Chipewyans of northern 
Saskatchewan but its activities were dominated by the Museum exhibition program and 
museology training. As in archaeology, salvage or rescue work continued to be the main 
focus of effort, as knowledge of traditional] life dies with the older Indian and as man and 
nature destroy archaeological sites. The staff of the History Division, with the assistance 
of contract researchers, carried out studies on Canadian society and material culture since 
the beginnings of European colonization, including such subjects as public attitudes toward 
Indians in Western Canada before World War I, coal mining in Nova Scotia, the status 
of women in Upper Canada, lighting devices prior to electricity, windsor chairs, Canadian- 
made stoves, and work of Canadian silversmiths. In addition, studies were begun as 
part of planning for permanent exhibits on such broad historical themes as urban life, 
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rural life, social structure, social change, and man and his environment in Canada. The 
Canadian Centre for Folk Culture Studies awarded 15 contracts related to the folklore of 
Canadian ethnic groups. Among the groups studied were the Sikhs and Chinese in British 
Columbia, the Germans in Manitoba the French and Ukrainians in Monitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, and the Negroes in Nova Scotia. 


During 1970, the Canadian War Museum was refurbished and the Annex prepared 
for re-opening with new exhibits on the evolution of artillery, the development of armoured 
fighting vehicles and the air defence of Britain in the First World War. Militaria and 
memorabilia continued to come from private donors and many new articles (vehicles, 
medals and uniforms) were added. Three significant accessions were made—a George 
Cross, two Victoria Crosses won by Canadians, and an armoured German staff car believed 
to have been used by Field Marshall Goering. 


A new section was established to plan and co-ordinate the interpretation and exhibition 
program in the permanent exhibit halls and to organize a travelling exhibition program. 
Plans for all permanent and temporary exhibit halls were expanded and designs for the 
orientation, archaeology and ethnology halls were well under way by the end of the year. 
The travelling exhibition program included research and fabrication of four major displays 
of Canadian Eskimo drawings and sculpture, military bistory and social history which 
appeared in 13 cities from Vancouver to Glace Bay in Canada -and New York to Fort 
Worth in the United States. The most successful were the Oonark-Pangnark display and 
the History of Early Domestic Lighting in Canada display for which requests came from all 
across the Continent. As the year ended, several new exhibits were being planned, in- 
cluding one on Eskimo prehistory to tour Eskimo communities. 


Since the closing of the Victoria Memorial Museum in November 1969 for extensive 
renovation and display redevelopment, exhibit planning and other display work for the 
seven major halls and for the travelling exhibition program occupied a large portion of 
staff time, reshaping as wel] as curtailing to some degree research and field work. Staff 
scientists Gitended a number of national and international conferences, lectured widely, 
acted as advisers for other institutions and countries, taught university courses, trained 
students, participated in planning exhibits in other museums and ‘assisted with projects 
in other Canadian centres. The Museum hosted the first Athapascan Conference, the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Archaeology Association and a three-day seminar for 
archaeology students. During the year the staff published 54 articles and books and had 
another 52 in preparation. 


The National Museum of Science and Technology has the function of a cultural- 
educational institution, designed to bring scientific literacy to the visiting public and to 
familiarize them with the language, events and history of science. In the museum, visitors 
are confronted principally by demonstrations of scientific principles and displays which, 
by means of artifacts and texts, correlate these principles with the development of tech- 
nology. AJ] this is done with particular emphasis on the technologies of ground transporta- 
tion, aviation, agriculture, shipping and industrial technologies which have been so closely 
fused to the history of this nation. 


The Museum displays are colourful and inventive, designed to involve people in the 
learning process. Visitors are asked to participate in experiments and in making things 
work; to explore the technological park; to ride in a double-decker bus or to ride down a 
track in a gondola car; to push a button or wind a crank to learn some physical law; or 
to sit in the driver’s seat of a giant steam locomotive or afarm tractor. Museum collections 
are made available to other museums in Canada and abroad, with a view to bringing the 
story of science and technology to the widest audience possible. The National Aero- 
nautical Collection, part of the Museum, is located in aircraft hangars at Rockcliffe, east of 
Ottawa. There are displayed some 50 of Canada’s national collection of about 80 aircraft, 
together with engines and other artifacts relating to the development of aviation, so im- 
portant in Canada and to which so many Canadian contributions have been made. 
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The Museum sponsors lectures on the history of science and technology. A systematic 
program of schoo] tours for children in Ontario and Quebec has been developed to fit in 
with curriculum requirements. Broadly speaking, all programs are built around three 
general themes relating to national development—how man has overcome space and time 
in this vast land by various methods of transportation and communication; how man has 
changed his environment with science and technology and the tools he has built and used; 
and how man’s living habits have changed as he moved from sod hut and log cabin existence 
to his present sophisticated environment. The Museum is planning publications to expand 
the content of its exhibits and to give popular accounts of Canadian scientific and tech- 
nological achievements. The emphasis in the Museum is on being a bright, alert and 
lively showplace of the development and trends in modern science. Thus, new exhibits 
and temporary exhibits are added each year to make an approximate 20-p.c. annual change. 


Thus, the National Museum of Science and Technology of Canada is in the vanguard 
of modern museums throughout the world whicb are emphasizing cultural-educational 
functions in lieu of traditional museum functions. Visitors to this Museum can have a 
meaningful experience in Canadian scientific and technological developments as well as 
in world advancements in these fields. 


Section 2.._Educational Functions of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 


The educational role of the CBC is largely informal and involves a number of different 
activities. 


School and Youth Programs.—The CBC provides facilities and production assist- 
ance for radio and television school programs at the primary and secondary school levels. 
These programs are broadcast in the general program services of the CBC but are intended 
for classroom use. In the course of a year, CBC radio and television networks carry some 
4,000 school programs. 

Programs for national distribution on the English networks are designed as enrichment 
material and are based on elements common to al) provincial curricula. They are planned 
in co-operation with a special committee of the Council of Ministers of Education, including 
representatives of the teaching profession. Until 1970, the CBC paid the entire cost of 
the national school programs. In 1971-72 this was changed to a cost-sharing arrangement. 


At the provincia] level, programs follow school curricula closely and are planned in 
co-operation with the various provincial departments of education. They are financed 
on a cost-sharing basis. 

In addition to school broadcasts, CBC radio and television produce a variety of enter- 
tainment and information programming for children and young people. Both French 
and English services present programs of stories, songs, puppets, and other learning and 
play activities for pre-schoolers, plus a variety of material for older children including 
music, comedy, student quiz programs, adventure series, magazine and interview shows, 
cartoons and documentary films. CBC Northern Service stations produce regular pro- 
grams for children in their own areas, including some in Indian and Eskimo languages. 
In all services, programs for teenagers involve the young people themselves in planning 
and production, and reflect their own interests and attitudes. 


ETV Stations.—Because broadcasting facilities come under federal jurisdiction and 
education under provincial authority, the CBC was asked to act as licensee for a UHF 
television station in Toronto carrying programs of the Ontario Department of Education. 
The station, CICA-TV Channel 19, opened in September 1970: By agreement between 
the CBC and the department, the CBC provides, operates and pays for (on a fully recov- 
erable basis) the transmitter, antenna and associated technical facilities, while the depart- 
ment supplies and pays for all programs. 
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Another co-operative arrangement involves CBXFT, the CBC’s French-language 
television station in Edmonton which opened in March 1970. The station leases about 40 
hours a week of its program time to MEETA, the Metropolitan Edmonton Educational 
TV Association. During some periods of the day, the station carries the regular French 
network programming of the CBC. At other times, it transmits the English-language 
educational programs prepared and presented by MEETA, representing the Alberta 
Department of Education, the Edmonton public and separate school boards, the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and school boards in surrounding areas. This arrangement is to continue 
for a period of up to three years. 


Adult Education and Information Programs.—For the adult audience, CBC 
information programs include daily news and current affairs coverage, plus special-interest 
programs in areas such as science, literature, art, music, film, language, agriculture and 
resources, consumer affairs, home and family interests, the social sciences, business and 
labour, Indian affairs, and religion and philosophy. 


The CBC French services, both radio and television, offer a number of credit courses 
in conjunction with the Université de Moncton, the Université Laval, the Université de 
Sherbrooke, the Université de Montréal and the University of Sudbury. Program costs 
are shared. 


Stations of the CBC English networks have periodically offered informal instruction 
programs in conversational French. 


The educational projects of the CBC Northern Service include a variety of talks, panel 
discussions, open-line shows and other information programs in the Indian and Eskimo 
languages as well as in English and French. Most deal with subjects of immediate practical 
interest such as health and social welfare, job opportunities, home economics, budgeting, 
banking, the electoral process and income tax. Some of these programs are developed in 
co-operation with local adult education agencies or community action groups. 


Other Northern Service programs preserve and pass on the folklore and history of 
the North by means of storytelling, interviews, music and documentaries. Still others 
provide the day-to-day contacts and services so important to the scattered settlements 
of the North—world and local news, weather reports, community events and personal and 
public messages. 


One of the most popular features is a form of “instant theatre’? in which Indian and 
Eskimo people of the community improvise radio dramas in their own languages. These 
plays reflect in a Jively and vivid way the personal and social] problems facing the original 
peoples of the North in their encounters with urban and white society. 


For neweomers to the North, the Northern Service has introduced ‘Eskimo for Be- 
ginners’’, a series to teach useful Eskimo words and phrases, and a similar program is 
being developed to teach Cree. 


Resource Material.—Both the French and English services of the CBC publish 
and sel] selected program texts in book form. The English-language publications are 
mainly from Jecture and discussion series broadcast on CBC radio and are widely used in 
schools and universities. Some spoken-word recordings are also produced, such as readings 
by Canadian poets. The French-language material available for sale includes the texts 
of certain interviews and talks, as wel] as records, books, games and toys derived from 
popular children’s programs. 


CBC Learning Systems, a section of the English-Language Publications Branch, has 
an extensive catalogue of sound tapes, available on reels or cassettes, from selected radio 
talks and documentary series. The tapes are available for sale to educational institutions 
for non-broadecast, non-commercial use. The availability of CBC educational films for 
non-broadcast use has been limited by contractual and other considerations. 
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-- Section 3.—The Canada Council 


The Canada Council was created in 1957 by an Act of Parliament, to “foster and 
promote the study and enjoyment of, and the production of works in the arts, humanities 
and social sciences’”’. It carries out its task mainly through a broad program of fellowships 
and grants of various types. It also shares responsibility for Canada’s cultural relations 
with other countries in co-operation with the Department of External] Affairs. The Council 
is made up of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 19 members, al] appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Its administration is headed by a director and an associate director, also 
appointed by the Governor in Council, and it meets at least five times a year. 

Within the limits of the Canada Council Act, the Council enjoys a large measure of 
autonomy, setting its own policies and developing and carrying out its own programs in 
consultation with the community of artists and scholars. The Council reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Secretary of State and also appears before such parliamentary com- 
mittees as the Public Accounts Committee and the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, 
Film and Assistance to the Arts. 


Income.—The Council’s income is derived from three sources: an annual grant of 
the Canadian Government which amounted to $24,200,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1971; the Endowment Fund established by Parliament when it created the Council, which 
is expected to yield $4,900,000; and private funds willed or donated to the Council and used 
in accordance with the wishes of the donors. 


Assistance to the Humanities and Social Sciences.—Assistance to the humanities 
and social sciences: accounts for the larger part of the Council’s budget, an amount of 
$17,757,000 in 1969-70. In support of research training, the Council awarded 2,368 
doctora) fellowships totalling $10,786,000; for research work, 135 leave fellowships totalling 
$1,018,000 and $4,282,000 in research grants; for research communication, a total of $796,000 
in assistance to learned meetings, visiting professors, attendance of Canadian scholars at 
international conferences, and publication of learned journals and scholarly manuscripts. 


Assistance to the Arts.—In the arts, the Council spent $9,714,000 of which $2,036,000 
was used to finance some 900 bursaries and awards to individuals in the various art forms, 
and $7,382,000 was applied to grants to organizations, including $2,007,000 for music, 
$2,566,000 for theatre, $1,504,000 for dance and opera, $1,077,000 for the visual arts, and 
$162,000 for writing and publication. 


Special Programs.—The Canada Council administers, on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, part of a program of cultura] exchanges with France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and the Netherlands, under which it awarded 
fellowships and grants totalling $832,000 to citizens of those countries in 1969-70. The 
Council also administers the funds of the Canadian Cultural Institute in Rome, created 
in 1967 by an agreement between Canada and Italy. The Institute’s income of some 
$25,000 a year is used to provide fellowships for Canadian artists and scholars wishing to 
work or study in Italy. 


The Izaak Walton Killam Memorial Awards of the Canada Council were inaugurated 
in 1967 with funds from the Killam estate. These awards go to support a few scholars 
of exceptional ability engaged in research projects of far-reaching significance. In 1969-70, 
there were 24 awards made under this program, totalling $525,000. 


Prizes and Special Awards.—Under its power to ‘‘make awards to persons in Canada 
for outstanding accomplishments in the arts, humanities or social sciences’’, the Council 
annually awards the $15,000 Molson prizes financed by a fund provided by the Molson 
Foundation. The amount of the fund was raised from $600,000 to $800,000 during 1969- 
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70, enabling the Council to raise the number of annual awards from two to three. The 
Canada Council Medal, which served more or less the same purpose as the Molson prizes, 
was abolished. Again that year, the Governor General’s Literary Awards, financed by 
the Council, were awarded to six Canadian writers. 


Unesco.—The Canada Council Act provides for certain functions in relation to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultura] Organization. It has accordingly 
established a National Commission for Unesco and provides its secretariat and budget. 
As an agent of the Council, the Canadian Commission for Unesco co-ordinates Unesco 
program activities abroad and administers a modest program in furtherance of Unesco 
objectives. In 1969-70, the Council spent approximately $200,000 through the National 
Commission for these purposes. 


Section 4.—Provincial Assistance to Artists and Cultural 
Organizations 


Provincial governments, as well as other levels of government and industry, have 
during the past few years become more and more aware of the significance of the arts in the 
life of the community. All provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and Manitoba now give some form of financial assistance to artists (writers, 
poets, painters and sculptors), cultural organizations or community councils. The assist- 
ance provided by each province is described in the following paragraphs. 


Nova Scotia.—This province has no specific legislation authorizing financial assistance 
for cultural advancement but the Department of Education and several other departments 
give grants to a number of organizations, and payments are made under the Provincial 
Finance Act from departmental appropriations. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, grants given by the Department of Education went 
to Neptune Theatre, $85,000; the Atlantic Symphony, $45,000; the N.S. Museum of Fine 
Arts, $15,000; the Maritime Conservatory of Music, $7,500; the N.S. Drama League, 
$5,400; the N.S. Festival of the Arts, $4,000; the N.S. Talent Trust for scholarships, 
$2,000. Smaller grants, totalling $1,850, went to the N.S. Folk Arts Council, the Halifax 
Music Festival Assoc., and the Canadian Theatre Center. Department of Finance grants 
were given to the Atjantic Symphony, $15,000; the Antigonish Highland Society, $2,000; 
and the Acadian Festival $700. The Department of Public Service Youth Agency granted 
$5,000 to the N.S. Pipers and Pipe Band Association, and Trade and Industry granted 
$1,000 to the Annapolis Valley Blossom Festival. 


The Department of Education’s Fine Arts and Handcrafts Section operated under a 
budget of $129,500 and disbursed small grants for instruction purposes to organizations to 
the amount of $10,000. The N.S. Museums Section of the Department of Education 
operated under a budget of $455,000 and disbursed grants totalling $67,000 to local museums 
and historical societies. Other expenditures of the Department of Education were: N.S. 
Provincial Libraries, $997,000; Publications and Information, $130,000; television educa- 
tion, $164,000; visual education, $54,800; and radio education, $11,300. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Cultural Affairs, established in 1961, has the 
task of promoting the arts in the province and of encouraging the extension of the French 
culture outside of the province. The first function is carried out by the Creative Arts 
Branch which provides assistance to the arts in the form of awards, scholarships or grants 
to individuals and organizations. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, the amount expended 
for this purpose was $4,741,587, of which $331,785 was granted to individuals. There were 
54 grants valued at $150,000 given to individuals for creative projects; $78,095 was used 
to pay the travelling and living expenses of 57 individuals for study outside of Quebec 
or participation in international competitions, most of them working under the France- 
Quebec cultural agreement; $70,000 was given to assist authors with the publishing of 
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research works and to purchase books directly from the author at full price; awards for 
literary excellence amounted to $33,750, including the $5,000 David Award, which is 
Quebec’s highest literary award, and $20,000 for literary works published during the 
preceding year; $15,000 was given in prizes for works of art and $8,000 was divided among 
non-prize winning participants in competitions. 


Grants to organizations included: $50,000 for the purchase of volumes for libraries 
or to be given as awards to students; $61,400 to associations of publishers, writers, poets, 
etc.; $1,002,600 to 22 theatrical groups; $937,137 to choirs, orchestras and other musical 
organizations; $225,500 to visual arts organizations; $175,000 to art and cultural centres; 
$1,550,000 to 115 public libraries; $266,000 to 11 French-speaking Quebec organizations 
working toward the improvement and extension of the French language; and $172,000 
to 29 other cultural organizations. Also, grants amounting to $78,000 were given to 24 
organizations located outside of Quebec in Canada and in the United States, which were 
working toward the extension of the French language in their respective areas. 


Other Branches of the Department are concerned with the expansion of the French 
fact throughout North America and with extending cultura] exchanges between Quebec 
and France; with providing teaching and administrative services for music and drama 
conservatories; with organizing an efficient and cohesive library system throughout the 
province; with co-ordinating the activities of the many cultural organizations throughout 
the province; with preserving its architectural, artistic and historic heritage through tech- 
nical advice and grants to property owners; with the operation of museums; and with the 
enrichment of both spoken and written French. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Government passed legislation in 1962 (SO 1962-63, c. 6) 
establishing the Province of Ontario Council for the Arts, which consists of a chairman, 
a vice-chairman and ten other members, all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. It is the function of the Council to promote the study and enjoyment of and the 
production of works in the arts and to such end may (1) assist, co-operate with and enlist 
the aid of organizations whose objects are similar to the objects of the Council; (2) provide 
through appropriate organizations or otherwise for grants, scholarships or loans to persons 
in Ontario for study or research in the arts in Ontario or elsewhere or to persons in other 
provinces or territories of Canada or any other countries for study or research in the arts 
in Ontario; and (3) make awards to persons in Ontario for outstanding accomplishments 
in the arts. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, a total of $1,963,552 was dispensed by the Council 
in the form of grants or project assistance. Of that amount, $1,781,936 was given in grants 
to 89 organizations, the Jargest of them to the National Ballet Guild of Canada, $145,000; 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra Association, $145,000; the Canadian Opera Company, 
$100,000; the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, $415,336; and the St. Lawrence Centre 
Theatre Company, $228,212. Twenty-nine projects were assisted, the largest amounts 
going to the Co-ordinated Arts Services, $50,000; the Dominion Drama Festiva], $31,000; 
the Ontario Federation of Symphony Orchestras, $13,000; the Resident Musician Program, 
$36,000; Ontario Sound 771, $14,414; and Concerts and Artists, $12,190. 


In addition, the Ontario Department of Energy and Resources contributed $124,500 
toward the McMichael Conservation Collection of Art at Kleinburg, and the Department 
of University Affairs contributed $3,625,000 to the Roya] Ontario Museum, $610,000 to 
the Art Gallery of Ontario and $906,000 to the Ontario College of Art. 


Ontario Place-—The building of Ontario Place on the Toronto waterfront is one of 
Ontario’s greatest contributions to the arts in the province. It was opened on May 22, 
1971 and up to September of that year more than 2,000,000 people from Ontario and every 
part of Canada and the world visited this new showcase of entertainment and the arts. 


The skills of Ontario film-makers are on view at Cinesphere, the domed 800-seat theatre. 
A world-wide “‘first’’? has been the introduction of the giant-screen film, North of Swperior, 
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filmed by Graeme Ferguson of Galt, Ont. The film utilizes an Ontario-developed process 
which projects a 60- x 80-foot image on a curved screen, literally engulfing the audience 
in the sights and sounds of the picture. Other Ontario-made films were especially produced 
for Cinesphere, including Seasons in the Mind, which highlights eastern Ontario, Home by 
the Waters showing the thousands of miles of the province’s waterways, and Where the 
North Begins, a study of the vital people of Ontario’s north. 


In the Pavilion, four pods of the steel-stilted structure house multi-media exhibits 
created by Ontario writers, designers, artists and film-makers. These tell the story of 
Ontario’s past, present and future, using three-dimensional film and sound, slides, inflated 
forms and artifacts. 


In the Forum, an 8,000-capacity amphitheatre, is displayed almost every imaginable 
type of artistry. The Toronto Symphony was heard by up to 10,000 people each night 
during the 1971 summer season and the National Ballet of Canada presented to thousands 
of visitors the best Canadian talent in this field. The finest performers and artists were 
brought before the public through rock and jazz concerts, military bands, organ recitals, 
choirs, variety programs, country and western programs and art shows. The Forum has 
also been a focal point for the introduction of deserving Canadian talent. Early in the 
year in centres throughout Ontario, adjudicators listened to hundreds of performers in 
every field of entertainment and from these many were selected and given the opportunity 
of appearing in a series of weekly Talent Nights held during the Ontario Place season. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Arts Council was formed by legislation passed in 1965, 
providing for a chairman, vice-chairman and 10 members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, with the objective of promoting ‘‘the study and enjoyment of the 
production of works in the arts, assisting and co-operating with those organizations involved 
in cultural development, providing for grants, scholarships or loans to Manitobans for 
study or research in the arts, and recognizing outstanding accomplishments in the arts’’. 
Working on a budget of $254,000, the Manitoba Arts Council in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1971, made grants to 32 organizations, including $48,000 to the Manitoba Theatre Centre, 
$30,000 to Rainbow Stage, $52,000 to the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, $39,000 to the Winnipeg 
Art Gallery, and $52,000 to the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra. 


The Manitoba Arts Council has served as the advisory body to the Metropolitan Cor- 
poration of Greater Winnipeg in distribution of its funds to assist cultural organizations, 
and worked closely with the business community in setting up the First Canadian Business 
and the Arts Conference, held in 1971. 


Saskatchewan.—In 1949, the Saskatchewan Arts Board was established by Act of 
the Legislature, its stated aim being ‘“‘to provide opportunity for the people of that province 
to participate in visual art, music, drama, literature, handicrafts and other cultural pursuits; 
to stimulate and encourage this participation and appreciation’. The means of achieving 
these aims were left to the judgement of the Board. 


The Saskatchewan Arts Board is an autonomous body, funded by the provincial govern- 
ment but functioning independently, composed of not Jess than seven nor more than 15 
volunteer members appointed annually by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. These 
members are from all parts of the province but represent no specific areas nor any specific 
disciplines in the arts. The work of the Board is carried out by a staff of two consultants 
and five office personnel, under the direction of the Executive Director. Experts in various 
fields of the arts are engaged for specific projects where their special talents are required. 


Over the years, handicraft, visual and performing arts programs have been expanded 
to the point where in some areas they have reached the professional level. Workshops, 
lectures and seminars at an advanced level have been sponsored by the Board, and consider- 
able assistance has been given to local arts and crafts organizations in sponsoring similar 
projects at a local level. In most cases, the Board is not an instigator but prefers to assist 
established organizations in carrying out their own programs. 
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A highly successful Saskatchewan Summer School of the Arts, operated annually by 
the Saskatchewan Arts Board at Fort San, offers one-to-four-week courses in band, or- 
chestra, stage band, choral singing, piping and drumming, highland and ethnic dancing, 
ballet, painting, pottery, acting, creative writing and weaving, with instruction by highly 
qualified teachers, 


For five years from 1965, the annual month-long Saskatchewan Festival of the Arts 
focused attention on the arts in communities throughout the province by presenting top- 
calibre artistic performances and exhibitions. This Festival concept has been replaced by 
similar programs planned by individual communities to meet their specific needs. 


Hach year, the Board has provided financial assistance to individual provincial artists 
to help them further their artistic training, or to establish themselves at a professional level. 
Individual] assistance grants are based primarily on financial need, with scholarship and 
artistic ability as important factors. Emphasis is placed on assisting those in undergraduate 
studies or those striving to achieve professionalism. 


Financial assistance has also been extended to art galleries, theatrical groups, music 
societies and orchestras, provincial arts councils and a number of arts organizations, mostly 
within the province but some at a national level. 


Alberta.—The Cultural Development Branch of the Department of Culture, Youth 
and Recreation was begun after an Act of the Legislature was passed in 1946 providing for 
“encouragement of the cultural development of the people of this Province’”’., The Act 
has since been amended several times to give it greater flexibility. The Branch is interested 
in the promotion of all forms of art and public libraries. Its program is intended (1) to give 
opportunity to the public to witness the best in performing arts tours, exhibitions, etc., 
in order to gain their initial excitement and interest in the various modes and expressions 
in the arts; (2) to conduct training courses at regular intervals for a variety of leaders, with 
special emphasis on in-service training for teachers in the public school system and instruc- 
tors at special institutions, which have programs that develop arts according to the needs cf 
the individual, such as those for the mentally and physically handicapped, the aged, or 
penal institutions; (3) to provide consultative services for cultural organizations throughout 
the province; and (4) to give financial assistance to individuals, local amateur and prcfes- 
sional institutions and provincial government organizations whose aims are the development 
of the arts. Awards to individuals wishing to further their training in some form of the 
arts amount to $50,000 annually. The budget of the Branch for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1970 was over $1,250,000. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Cultural Fund was set up by statute in 
1967. That Act set aside $5,000,000 in an endowment-type fund, the interest from which 
‘was to be spent “for the stimulation of the cultural development of the people of the Proy- 
ince’. In September of that year, an Advisory Committee was established to receive 
applications for cultural grants and to report their recommendations to the Department 
of Finance for the issuance of the necessary funds. In 1969, the amount of the endowment 
was raised to $10,000,000. 


Grants totalling approximately $155,000 were made from the Fund to some 50 Com- 
munity Arts Councils throughout the province in 1970, and grants to major organizations 
amounted to $466,575. For example, grants were made to such organizations as: the Van- 
couver Opera Association, $40,000; the Victoria School of Music, $8,500; the Victoria 
Symphony Society, $24,800; the Vancouver Symphony, $91,500; the Vancouver Art 
Gallery, $32,240; the Victoria Art Gallery, $10,500; the Playhouse Theatre, $60,000; the 
Metro Theatre, $31,500; the Bastion Theatre, $30,000; the Canadian Theatre Centre, 
$1,000; the National Theatre School, $3,500; and the National Youth Orchestra, $2,000. 
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In addition, the Advisory Committee continues to support the Indian population with 
their various projects in the cultural fields. Scholarships are awarded to individuals en- 
rolled in nationally and internationally accepted schools of dance, theatre or music. 


During 1970, the British Columbia Bands and Choirs Championships were held under 
the sponsorship of the British Columbia Cultural Fund. The province was divided into 
12 regions for the purpose of regional competitions in six different categories: junior second- 
ary school bands, senior secondary schoo] bands, community bands, junior secondary 
school choirs, senior secondary schoo! choirs and community choirs. The provincial finals 
were held in Vancouver in May 1971; all expenses including transportation, accommodation 
and meals for the finalists were met by the British Columbia Cultural Fund. 


It should be noted also that a certain amount of provincial assistance, other than that 
provided by the Cultura] Fund, was given to cultural organizations during 1970 but the 
total amount of such assistance is not available. 


Section 5.—Library and Archive Services 


Library Services 


The National Library.—The Nationa] Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by Act of Parliament. On the same date it absorbed the Canadian 
Bibliographie Centre, which had been engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. 
The Library is now governed by the National Library Act, 1969 (RSC 1970, c. N-11) which 
broadened the powers of the National Librarian to whom is assigned the responsibility of 
co-ordinating government library services. The Act established a National Library 
Advisory Board consisting of 15 members. 


The Library was housed for a long period in inadequate temporary quarters that 
limited its collections and activities. Construction of a permanent building, designed to 
accommodate both the National Library and the Public Archives, began in 1963 and was 
completed in the spring of 1967. The new structure, which has a floor area of 13 acres 
and was equipped initially with 81 miles of steel shelving, was opened formally by the 
Prime Minister on June 20, 1967. The book collection now consists of more than 400,000 
volumes, supplemented by microcopies of more than 100,000 additional titles. Newspaper 
files formerly in several locations have been brought together and now form the largest 
collection of Canadian newspapers in Canada. 


The Library compiles and publishes Canadiana, a monthly catalogue of new books and 
pamphlets relating to Canada; 12,000 to 13,000 titles are listed each year.* Canadiana 
includes details of trade publications, officia] publications of the Government of Canada and 
the ten provinces, films, filmstrips and phonograph records produced in Canada. 


The Canadian Union Catalogue lists over 10,000,000 volumes in about 300 government, 
university, public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions (which numbered 
over 1,200,000 in 1969-70) are reported regularly, and the Union Catalogue thus forms a 
continuously up-to-date key to the main book resources of the country. During the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1971, the Reference Division was asked to locate more than 100,000 titles, 
and it is noteworthy that copies of 77 p.c. of them were found in Canadian libraries. 


The Library has published a union list of serials in the fields of the humanities and 
social sciences currently received by Canadian libraries. This list is a first step toward a 
complete union list of such serials in the humanities and social sciences that will comple- 
ment the Union List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries published by the National 
Science Library. The Library is also preparing for early publication a retrospective 
Bibliography of Canadiana, 1867-1900, which will list more than 25,000 titles. 


* A list of 400 selected titles of ‘“Books About Canada’’, prepared by the National Library, appears in Chapter 
X XVI of this volume. 
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The National Science Library.—The functions and services of the National Science 
Library, which is administered by the Nationa] Research Council Library, are described 
in Chapter VIII on Scientific and Industrial Research, pp. 451-452. 


Public Libraries.—Public libraries in Canada are organized under provincial legisla- 
tion which specifies the method of establishment, the services to be provided and the means 
of support. Municipalities may organize and maintain public libraries or join together to 
form regional libraries according to provincial legislation. Provincial public library agencies 
advise local and regional libraries and distribute grants as provided. 

Table 2 gives summary results of the annual public library survey for 1969, with com- 
parable totals for 1967 and 1968. Book circulation was 92,910,068, or 5.8 per person served. 
The current operating payments of all public libraries amounted to $51,867,000, or $3.22 
per person served compared with $2.99 in the previous year. ‘The full-time staff numbered 
4,573 in 1969, of whom 998 or 21.8 p.c. were professional librarians. 


2.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1969, with Totals for 1967-69 


ne - PorulGen ’ : a : “e Current Full- 

rovince or Territory Gervad Libraries Stock Circulation | Operating Time 

Payments Staff 

: No. No. No. No. | #000 | No 

Newfoundland)... 2-ests sie ss 00s o19rs 514,000 3 833, 788 2,054, 833 630 85 
Prince Edward Island..........«+».. 110,000 1 113,022 176,839 79 a 
IN Oe COD chishareyers\oins eterefoterss 8 slors siete Spares 629, 996 11 676, 630 2,455, 344 1,532 | 149 
ING WWAISUNS WAC We raratd cisleicieieleisioleranciore ste 404, 043 9 390, 074 1, 845, 869 691 | 56 
(QIIG vee Sana eUDaOASe aN OREN OOne 3,472, 266 106 | 3,709,169 8,360,329 5,957 495 
@piGant OPiateyaeciarntonapeireteyscteraremie, «siete, 6,829,078 291 | 11,203,620 | 47,606,438 27, 889 | 2,095 
Mami Gol aisles s:stesorotun claiyis:eispelee stele 733,270 28 994,908 | 4,447,567 1,936 200 
Saska Che wale an cree aes Merorcie ccersce | 642,129 41 1,128, 564 4,004,068 2,603 234 
PAM ODay Goes scenes ahaa: siecle, seri ocg 4s, siete score 1,111,250 154 2,169,318 7,420,082 4,019 | 425 
Britis hGolimalbtajuns serieeisie sean ares 1,595, 699 aa 3,080,378 | 14,448, 887 6, 281 | 807 
Yukon Territory........0000ceceeees 15,000 1 55,708 55,708 108 | 11 
Northwest Territories..............: 32,000 1 19,065 34,104 142 9 
Totals, 1969) 625.60 «an cote 16,088,731 723 | 24,374,244 | 92,910,068 51,867 4,573 
NOGS Vcc cctitet seth ls Goa sales 716 | 23,008,802 | 88,586,493 46,844 4,348 
UY hanopemiogmcicoers Grains 16,100, 496 855 | 21,634,868 | 81,788,829 41,154 3,838 


Libraries in Universities and Colleges.—Libraries in 73 universities (including 
four-year affiliated or associated institutions) having an enrolment of 100 or more full- 
time students reported, for the academic year 1969-70, a total of 20,583,283 volumes or 
73.2 per full-time student. Expenditures of university libraries amounted to $69,824,608, 
or $248.14 per student. The total full-time staff of the libraries numbered 6,011, of whom 
1,417, or 23.6 p.c., were professional librarians. 


Libraries in 99 colleges (post-secondary institutions such as CEGEPs, colleges of 
applied arts and technology, teachers’ colleges, etc.) reported a total book stock for 1969-70 
of 2,198,550 volumes or 23.31 per full-time student. Expenditures of these libraries 
amounted to $6,701,877 or $71.00 per student. Total library staff was 559, of whom 154, 
or 27.6 p.c., were professional librarians. 
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3.—Libraries in Universities and Colleges, Academic Year 1969-70 


Norre.—Because of a change in classification of institutions, comparable data for previous years are not available. 


volumes ° : 
ees , . of Books, Tota Tota 
Province poste tion S s oe ae Periodicals Full-Time Operating 
CBU mere! and Staff Expenditures 
| Pamphlets 
No. No. No. No. $ 
Universities— 
INO WioUnGlanCiachs. eons setae eee 1 5,157 232,191 74 1,328,938 
1 1,566 101,718 24 374,332 
ii 10,619 934,712 232 2,562,660 
4 8,823 628,497 156 1,842,468 
ile 61,220 4,814,569 1,314 13,348,328 
27 107,724 8,681,902 2,654 30,987, 475 
4 15,273 1,043,891 210 2,421,886 
4 14,523 737,031 119 2,597,538 
PAL Or taciee Oates ottcieae poe oae kee 3 26,565 1,411,590 545 6,597,839 
He rabishi@olim plane ateleerericieteverecie 5 29,921 1,997,184 683 7,818,144 
Totals, Universities........... 73 281,391 20,583, 285 6,011 69,824, 608 
Colleges— 
Newroundlandissstre sce. sem oeeere 2 756 16,879 6 66,300 
NOVA COLAC eee eternal tetas trae 4 1,174 91,250 22 192,881 
News brunswiGhkses secu ieictee are 2 525 11,239 2 29,450 
Que hecaert mena acsen one weleabiniwen 36 40,413 1,194,741 243 2,369,197 
Ontammosaeretyccrhincche canine des 38 37,595 589, 760 176 2, 486, 582 
LATICO DS riocean taecdeiice ee ieee 3 1,540 25,515 17 156,620 
Saskatchowan sats voce vstawoeiee 1 873 15,277 6 53,441 
Al berita Sete peters sie ail ee 5 4,531 89,805 35 382 , 238 
Hrvtish Colum biatiiscecieiec uae «ices 8 6,917 164,084 52 965, 168 
Totals, Colleges............... 99 94,324 2,198,550 559 6,701,877 


The Public Archives 


Provision for the creation of the Public Archives was first made by an Order in Council 
of June 20, 1872, which appointed an officer of the Department of Agriculture to take 
charge of historical archives. In 1903, the responsibility for old government records was 
transferred from the Secretary of State to the Department of Agriculture, and the head 
of the Archives was given the title of Dominion Archivist and Keeper of the Records. In 
1912, the Archives became a separate department and was named Public Archives; it now 
operates under authority of RSC 1970, ce. P-27. The Public Archives has a dualrole. Asa 
research institution, it is responsible for acquiring from any source all significant documents 
relating to the development of the country and of value to Canada, and for providing suit- 
able research services and facilities to make this material available to the public. As an 
essential part of the government administration, it has broad responsibilities in regard to 
the promotion of efficiency and economy in the management of its records. 


The Historical Branch is comprised of four Divisions. The Manuscript Division 
contains manuscript collections and public records. The manuscript collections include 
private papers of statesmen and other distinguished citizens, records of cultural and com- 
mercial societies, and copies of records in France, England and other countries relating to 
Canada. The public records consist of selected records of all departments and agencies 
of the Government of Canada. The Picture Division has charge of documentary paintings, 
water colours, engravings and photographs relating to people, historical events, places 
and objects. It also has an extensive collection of films and sound recordings. The Map 
Division has custody of thousands of maps and plans pertaining to the discovery, explora- 
tion and settlement of this country and its topography, as well as a large collection of 
current topographical maps of foreign countries. The Library contains more than 80,000 
volumes on Canadian history, including numerous pamphlets, periodicals and government 
publications. 
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Although documents in the Archives may not be taken out on loan, they may be 
consulted in the building, and a 24-hour-a-day service is provided for accredited research 
workers. Reproductions of available material may be obtained for a nominal fee on 
request and many of the documents in the Manuscript Division are on microfilm which 
may be obtained on inter-library loan. 


The Records Management Branch assists departments and agencies in the setting 
up and operation of their records management programs. Its service also includes recom- 
mendations and advice on scheduling and disposal of records. At the Ottawa, Toronto 
and Montreal Records Centres it provides storage, reference service and planned disposal 
of dormant records on an economical basis. Other regional centres are being established 
in major cities across Canada. 

The Administration and Technical Services Branch, in addition to an extensive con- 
servation and restoration program, provides a technical and advisory service on micro- 
filming to government departments and agencies. Microfilm work is done for departments 
at cost. It also provides a full range of services to the National Library. 


Branch offices of the Public Archives are located in London, England, and Paris, 
France. The Archives also administers Laurier House as a historical museum. 


National Research Council 
biologists study the effects 
of stress, such as migration 
or exposure to cold, on 
birds subjected to persist- 
ent pollutants including 
DDT and similar chemicals. 
These compounds tend to 
accumulate in fatty tissue 
and remain relatively inac- 
tive until released by in- 
creased energy expendi- 
ture into the circulatory 
system. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Organization of and Expenditures on 
Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 


The organization and distribution of the research and development effort in Canada 
are partially the result of certain characteristic problems of this country, especially its 
large area, its relatively small population and peculiar population distribution, and its 
unusual industrial structure. However, there are indications that certain major shifts in 
the previous pattern of effort may be close at hand, caused by the emergence of organiza- 
tions concerned with science policy questions and the recent general recognition of the 
growing importance of science and technology to modern society. 


Early research in Canada was related mainly to the primary industries. Geological 
mapping and agricultural research were almost the only areas of scientific activity until 
the beginning of the present century. In 1898, research and development in the field of 
fisheries was assigned to an independent honorary board (the Biological Board) which 
has continued until recently as the Fisheries Research Board. In 1916, the Federal Goy- 
ernment set up the National Research Council, the early duties of which were to encourage 
and stimulate research in the universities and industry. It later undertook research 

* The introductory material appearing in the various Sections of this Chapter, except where otherwise credited, 
as well as Section 6 were prepared or revised (July 1971) by W. D. Bennett, Science Adviser, Science Council of 


Canada, and the statistical data were supplied by the Science Statistics Section, Education Division, Statistics 
Canada. Departmental and agency information was prepared as indicated. 
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activities with the establishment of its own laboratory system in the late 1920s and early 
1930s. A great expansion in scientific research and development took place during the 
Second World War. The National Research Council assumed responsibility for research 
and development activity for the three Armed Services and for the development of atomic 
energy. After the War, in 1947, the Defence Research Board was set up in the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to take over the responsibility for military research and devel- 
opment (see Chapter X XV) and, in 1952, the Crown corporation Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited was established to proceed with the development of atomic energy in Canada, and 
the National Research Council returned to its previous activities. Also, certain other 
Crown corporations, such as Eldorado Nuclear Limited, Polymer Corporation Limited, and 
Canada’s largest national utility, the Canadian National Railways, developed important 
research programs. In 1960 the Medical Research Council was established in association 
with the National Research Council. 


Until the 1950s, industrial research was slow to develop in Canada, although certain 
large industries, particularly the chemical industry and the pulp and paper industry, had 
long histories of successful research and development effort. Through the efforts of the 
industrial companies themselves and by means of various government-sponsored incentive 
programs, the industrial research and development effort in Canada has since grown and 
diversified considerably. In addition, provincial research councils were set up both before 
and after the War in several provinces, usually for the general purpose of improving the 
provinces’ utilization of their resources and the production efficiency of their industries. 
Of these, the Ontario Research Foundation and B.C. Research (of the British Columbia 
Research Council), although established under provincial legislation, are self-governing 
institutions engaged in research and development on contract for manufacturers, depart- 
ments of government and on their own account, and derive their current revenue mainly 
from sponsored research. Furthermore, the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 
(see Chapter XIII, Part I) is the one major research association that operates on a co- 
operative basis; its operating funds are provided by industry and its facilities by the Fed- 
eral Government and McGill University, all three vitally interested in ensuring that 
this industry maintains its competitive position in world markets. Previously, the pri- 
mary resource base of industry generally was not conducive to the establishment of industrial 
research laboratories. As well, the degree of foreign ownership of manufacturing com- 
panies in Canada undoubtedly had some influence on the development of industrial research, 
since Canadian subsidiaries of foreign companies had ready access to the research and 
development results of their parent companies. As a result of the consequent lack of 
incentives, all but a few of these subsidiaries refrained from establishing their own labor- 
atories and from developing products specifically for the Canadian market. However, 
to meet the challenge of competition from other countries in the production of sophisticated 
modern items of manufacture, Canadian industry has increased its own scientific and 
technical investigations. The Sheridan Park Research Community, just outside Metro- 
politan Toronto, is an example of a recent concept for improving the efficiency of and 
expanding industrial research in Canada. A somewhat similar but more diffuse develop- 
ment took place earlier at Pointe Claire, near Metropolitan Montreal. Industrial research 
centres of this type facilitate applied research and development activities for the scientists 
and engineers involved by permitting ready interchange of non-proprietary scientific 
and technical information and access to a wide variety of instrumentation, equipment 
and skills. They also provide an attractive environment for skilled personnel, and thus 
increase Canada’s potential for keeping its trained scientists and engineers. At Sheridan 
Park the research laboratories of 10 individual companies are in full operation and there 
is room for further corporate participants. A Conference Centre has been built and the 
community members have formed an association to promote and expedite many other 
mutually desirable arrangements. 5 


A significant element in the training of scientists and engineers beyond the under- 
graduate level involves the research and development activities undertaken in the univer- 
sities as part of their program of graduate studies. These research and development 
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activities are related directly to the educational process and are of great importance in the 
training of the skilled personnel needed for the development of Canada’s economy; they 
have a further importance in that they create centres of basic research in Canada and 
therefore act as listening posts tuned to the progress of science and technology in other 
parts of the world. 


Thus, there are three main sectors of research and development in Canada—research 
and development in government, in industry and in the universities. These three elements 
are covered in some detail in the remainder of this Chapter. 


Mechanism for the Federal Science Policy.—In the federal sphere, the ultimate 
authority for policy on science resides in the Cabinet. To exercise this authority there 
was established by the National Research Council Act (RSC 1970, c. N-14) a Cabinet 
committee known as the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial 
Research. This Committee comprises those Cabinet Ministers having departments with 
major scientific responsibilities and certain other Ministers who have an indirect concern 
with scientific affairs. These federal departments and agencies advise the Privy Council 
Committee on the scientific aspects of their own departmental responsibilities and on the 
organization and support of research required for their own purposes. For many years, 
the National Research Council, on the other hand, advised the Committee on general 
science policy, particularly on research in the universities, in industry and in fields not 
specifically the responsibility of departments or agencies. Then, in 1949, the Privy Council 
Committee broadened the structure of its advisory mechanism by the addition of an Ad- 
visory Panel for Scientific Policy to which the Privy Council Committee could turn for 
joint advice on the formulation and conduct of government scientific policies. This panel 
consisted of senior officials from the science-based departments and agencies. 


In 1964, as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government 
Organization, a Science Secretariat was created in the Privy Council Office with the task 
of assembling and analysing information on the Government’s scientific and technological 
activities, as well as on those of industry, the universities and the provinces, particularly 
in relation to the activities and concerns of the Federal Government. In 1971, the Science 
Secretariat became the. Secretariat for Science Policy and Technology, with additional 
responsibilities. These concerned the establishment of program monitoring procedures and 
techniques for forecasting requirements in science and technology to enable formulation of 
policy and expenditure proposals; the development, in co-operation with other depart- 
ments and agencies, of an information system capable of supporting these evaluations and 
proposals; and the co-ordination of government participation in national and international 
scientific and technological activities. The latter incorporated a responsibility already 
assumed by the Science Secretariat in advising the Department of External Affairs on the 
selection of Counsellors (Scientific) for placement in certain Canadian embassies abroad, 
and on the distribution of reports received from these Counsellors. The Director of the 
Secretariat, who is also Chief Science Adviser to the Government, acts as secretary to the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


In 1966, the Federal Government established the Science Council of Canada, a Crown 
corporation with the duty of independently assessing Canada’s scientific and technological 
resources, requirements and potentialities and making recommendations thereon by the 
publication of reports. The Science Council is concerned both with research and develop- 
ment and with the use of science and technology in the solution of Canada’s social and 
economic problems. It draws its membership from industry, the universities and govern- 
ment. The Science Council has had, since 1968, its own executive arm. For the first two 
years of its existence, it received professional and administrative support from the Science 
Secretariat. 


Since its formation, the Science Council has initiated intensive studies of science and 
technology in Canada in order to provide a basis for advice on the formulation of policies 
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and plans for the future. It has published several reports based on commissioned studies 
of different areas of science and also published its own reports, making recommendations 
on these subjects (e.g., upper atmosphere and space, the proposal for an intensive neutron 
generator, water resources research, university research and the Federal Government, 
scientific and technical information dissemination, earth and marine sciences, research in 
fisheries, wildlife, forestry resources and agriculture, and a Canadian STOL air transport 
system). In addition, the Council has published its first science policy report in which 
it recommends that Canada focus its scientific and technological effort through the creation 
of Major Programs designed to help solve some of the country’s social and economic prob- 
lems. These Programs include, among others, a space program for Canada, water resources 
management and development, transportation, urban development, computer applications 
and scientific and technological aid to developing areas of the world. The Council is 
continuing its study of these and various other possible Major Programs from the view- 
points of cost-benefit, organization, direction and funding. 


In 1967, a Senate Committee on Science Policy was formed to consider and report 
on the scientific policy of the Federal Government with the object of appraising its pri- 
orities, its organization, its budget and its efficiency. The proceedings of the committee 
form a valuable documentation of the current state of science policy and the first published 
report (Vol. I, December 1970) describes what the committee considers to be major de- 
ficiencies in the policy. Vol. II, which was released in January 1972, contains specific 
recommendations. 


A more recent development (June 1971) has been the establishment of a Ministry of 
State for Science and Technology. The Minister responsible will formulate and develop 
policies with respect to the means of improving the application of science and technology 
in Canada, the co-ordination of science and technology within the Federal Government 
and the fostering of co-operation in science and technology with the provinces, with public 
and private organizations and with other nations. The Ministry incorporates the Secre- 
tariat for Science Policy and Technology and the Science Council now reports to the Gov- 
ernment through the Minister of State. 


Research and Development Expenditures in Canada.—In the past decade, 
Canada’s gross expenditures on research and development (GERD) have more than 
doubled (Chart II) and government has remained the major source of research and devel- 
opment funds. In 1969, Canada’s current expenditures on research and development 
amounted to about $841,000,000, divided as shown in Table 1. 


1.—Current Expenditures on R & D in Canada, 1969 


Sector of Performance 
Total 
Source of Funds Highes Runde 
Business General Education 
Enterprise | Government | and Private 
Non-profit 
$'000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
Businessienterprise: anaeh utah aokticme or siemie oeetae ea cia oor 266 3 1 270 
Creneralagovernment avon trek termes aati noes earns 56 304 99 459 
IBS enh Heals sansnnes.wn ase eas SOR ADB EAS Ado Soun" — — 8 8 
ieligherceducationayyites secre aoe obras — — 80 80 
IRs gah ak ai A, oa a WA eae 3, Maal eee © Sor Ree 19 oa 2 24 
Totals, All'Soureesiji 00 sccant ce eon 341 310 190 841 
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CHART I EXPENDITURES ON R AND D BY PERFORMER 
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CHART II 
GNP, GERD AND EXPENDITURES ON R AND D BY SECTOR 
YEARS ENDED MAR, 31,1958-69 
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CHART III 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1958-70 
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Section 2.—Scientific Research Expenditures of and Activities 
in Federal Government Organizations 


Research activities in the various Federal Government departments and agencies have 
expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the production of raw mate- 
rials, which were long the basis of Canada’s export trade, and later because of increasing 
interest in the processing of raw materials, the necessity of meeting the needs of national 
defence and the developing consideration for many human and resource requirements. 


In Subsection 1 of this Section, which gives statistics of all Federal Government 
expenditures on scientific research, the departments and agencies conducting such research 
are listed in Table 3, p. 440. Subsections 2 to 8 review the research activities of the National 
Research Council, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, the Department of Communications, the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, the Ministry of Transport, and the Atmospheric Environment Service of 
the Department of the Environment. The scientific activities of other sectors of the latter 
Department are covered in subject chapters as follows: the Marine Sciences Branch, the 
Inland Waters Branch and the Canadian Wildlife Service in Chapter X, and the Canadian 
Forestry Service and the Fisheries Research Board in Chapter XIII. Research activities 
of other federal organizations are also included along with related data in the subject 
chapters as follows: the scientific work of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and the Medical Research Council in Chapter VI; of the Canada Department of Agriculture 
in Chapter XI; of the Canadian Grain Commission in Chapter XX; and of the Defence 
Research Board in Chapter XXV. 
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Subsection 1.—Expenditures of the Federal Government on Science 


Information on the expenditures of the Federal Government on science is secured by 
annual surveys carried out by Statistics Canada. Hach survey covers the actual costs of 
scientific programs during the preceding fiscal year and estimated expenditures for the 
following two years. The data presented in this Subsection cover activities in the engi- 
neering, physical and life sciences; an experimental survey recently completed on research 
in the social sciences will form the basis for the annual collection of data in that field in 
future. 


For survey purposes, “scientific activities’ consist of research and development (R&D), 
scientific data collection, scientific information, testing and standardization, feasibility 
studies, and scientific scholarship programs. R&D accounts for about 77 p.c. of the 
current expenditures and half of the funds expended for related scientific activities are for 
scientific data collection. Data are also collected on capital expenditures for scientific 
activities and on personnel engaged in such activities. It should be noted that the figures 
given here have been revised to exclude indirect costs which formerly were included in 
current intramural expenditures. 


Total federal expenditures on science continued to increase in the period after 1968-69 
but at a lower rate than previously. From 1963-64 to 1968-69, the average annual rate 
of increase was 15 p.c.; since 1968-69 it has averaged about 7 p.c. In 1970-71, current 
expenditures on R&D and on related scientific activities increased 13.5 p.c. and 4.6 p.c., 
respectively, over those in 1969-70 but there was a decrease of 7.6 p.c. in capital expendi- 
tures in the same comparison, which was accounted for mainly by lower capital outlay on 
prototype nuclear power plants. 


Table 2 shows federal scientific expenditures classified by type of activity and by 
major department or agency for the years ended Mar. 31, 1969 to 1972. Table 3 places 
the amounts expended in 1969-70 and 1970-71 by the major federal departments and 
agencies in three categories—current R&D, other scientific activity, and capital expendi- 
ture. The Department of the Environment, officially created in 1971 to take over the 
responsibilities of the former Department of Fisheries and Forestry and elements of the 
Departments of Energy, Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
Transport, and National Health and Welfare, is now the largest federal spender on science, 
accounting in 1970-71 for 20.6 p.c. of the total funds applied and over one third of the 
funds for current related scientific activities. The National Research Council is second, 
accounting for almost 18 p.c. of the total funds applied and 21 p.c. of the funds for research 
and experimental development in 1970-71; it provides more than 48 p.c. of the Federal 
Government’s direct support for university research. 


Of the current R&D expenditure, about 30 p.c. is industry-oriented; research in the 
field of natural resources accounts for about 25 p.c.; and free, unoriented, basic research 
(mainly in universities), health research, and defence research each accounts for 12 p.c. 


Since 1963-64, when 68 p.c. of the R&D supported by the Federal Government was 
performed within its own establishments, the funds provided for outside research have 
increased steadily. They amounted to about 48 p.c. of the current expenditures in 1969-70 
and are expected to reach 51 p.c. by 1971-72. In the latter year, it is estimated that 26 p.c. 
of the federal R&D funds will go to the industrial sector and 22 p.c. to the university and 
non-profit sector. 


An estimated full-time equivalent of 23,237 persons was engaged in scientific activities 
in 1970. Of these, 6,320, or 27 p.c., were in the scientific and professional category; 45 p.c. 
of the permanent full-time scientists and engineers had doctoral degrees, 23 p.c. master’s 
degrees and 30 p.c. bachelor’s degrees. 
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-2.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Expenditures on Science, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969-72 


Activity and Department or Agency 1968-69 © 1969-70° 1970-717 1971-72P 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 


Scientific Activity— 
Riesearchrandidevelopmentiyas.ns ase: at lenis ete ee 393.7 421.6 478.6 510.6 
Sclenulcidatarcollectionsnaemrenr ee serermeria cir cee 51.3 69.2 15.7 82.6 
SS CLEMGIIGINLOLIUIa LLOD Ne sateen eaetiete tener arent 22.7 26.8 29.6 33.3 
ihestingand standardizationin..seske sie e aek one: 25.5 27.0 24.6 27.0 
MMeastbility/Studies terse: Sttke oo ae heen oe ate eth os 5.4 4.2 Bae) 5.6 
Scholarship pROgranase Wane ye eee tena nore ace 12.4 13.3 13.5 13.9 
Wxpitalvexpendituresinc scyvas caren a Manco amet ie 110.5 91.5 84.7 80.1 
Totals, Scientific Activities.................. 621.6 653.6 710.1 758.1 
Department or Agency— 
INZTICULUUG HE Rem an ee eee ae eee 54.3 51.9 EVOW 55.9 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.................... 81.0 75.1 (208 68.0 
nergy, Mines and Resources: 37. ..0scs0s4- sens s nesses 69.6 38.0 52.9 51,2 
inivAron Mentos ey. Waser en rae Tay Ao aR raw thse 49.61 134.52 146.9 152.2 
industry, brade and @ommercescades cc ec eres ane 47.0 54.1 70.0 87.3 
National elencecwek aan ts at tin cite eet eee ttla ne 81.4 76.3 74.6 78.8 
Nationaleivesearch © Ouncll an ne eeu sean cerca 118.8 124.3 127.38 134.0 
Other departments and agencies....................0-- 119.8 99.4 109.1 125.7 


1 Expenditures of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry which in 1971 became the nucleus of the Department 
of the Environment. 2 Adjusted to compare with 1970-71, during which year the Department was officially created. 


3.—Federal Government Expenditures on Science, by Department or Agency, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1970 and 1971 


1969-70 1970-71 
Current Current 
Expendi- iS ae Expendi- ‘S bea ae 
Department or Agency tures on ate nee Capital Total tures on ERS Ee Capital Total 
Research Rela tea Expendi-| Funds _|| Research Re mained Expendi- | Funds 
and eT tures Applied and ean tures Applied 
= Scientific Scientific 
Develop- | 4 ctivities Develop- | 4 ctivities 
ment |" ment 
$'000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 || $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
INSU US RS ah 5 San Aa Reo 44.8 es 5.3 51.9 49.5 1.9 5.6 57.0 
Atomic Energy of Canada 

Gielen re ey ee 47.0 2.6 25.5 75.1 51.9 2.9 17.9 72.3 
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Subsection 2.—The National Research Council of Canada* 


Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the Federal 
Government established the National Research Council. Through the years, changes 
have taken place in organization and functions as the Council’s activities have increased. 
Today, most of its 10 divisions are located on a 400-acre site just east of Ottawa on the 
Montreal Road. A Prairie Regional Laboratory is located on the campus of the University 
of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon and an Atlantic Regional Laboratory on the campus of 
Dalhousie University in Halifax. Of the Council’s 1970-71 appropriation of $132,000,000, 
about $71,000,000 was used for scholarships and grants, $47,000,000 for the operation of 
the laboratories and $6,800,000 for the Industrial Research Assistance Program (see p. 450). 
In 1971 it had a staff of some 2,800 of whom about 500 held the doctorate degree and about 
30 associate committees; in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, it supported some 4,600 university 
scientists and awarded 2,900 scholarships, bursaries and post-doctorate fellowships. 


NRC Organization.—The National Research Council Act (RSC 1970, c. N-14) 
assigns to the Council but does not limit it to the following functions: (1) utilization of 
Canada’s natural resources; (2) utilization of technical methods and processes used in 
Canadian industry; (3) maintenance and improvement of the primary physical standards 
of measurement for Canada; (4) standardization of the quality of material used in public 
works and of scientific and technical apparatus used in Canadian industry and government; 
(5) the fostering and carrying out of scientific and industrial research through operation 
of research laboratories, financial assistance for research activities in Canadian universities, 
financial assistance and promotion of research in industry, and operation of the National 
Science Library and the Technical Information Services. 


The Council consists of the President, the Vice-President (Administration), two Vice- 
Presidents (Scientific) and not more than 17 other members appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Council is a body corporate and is required to meet at least three times a 
year. It is responsible to a designated Minister of the Crown, who is a member of the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. Except for the 
four permanent officers, Council members are appointed for a term of three years and serve 
without salary. They are drawn from the senior staffs of universities, industry and labour, 
in an attempt to achieve a broad base of advice as to both scientific discipline and regional 
representation. 


The President, who is the chief executive officer, is assisted by a number of Vice- 
Presidents and a Délégué Général. The Délégué Général, assisted by a small group of 
scientists, engineers and economists, is in charge of the formulation of long-range policies 
and plans, both for the research activities of NRC laboratories and for the support and. 
encouragement of research in universities and in industry; for analyses of existing and alter- 
native NRC projects and programs, taking into account both the scientific and economic 
aspects; and, in general, facilitating the task of identifying NRC priorities in terms of 
national needs. 


One Vice-President (Scientific) is responsible for industrial research assistance and 
promotion, and another for the Council’s awards program for support of university research. 
The laboratories and a number of administrative services of the Council come under the 
jurisdiction of a Vice-President (Laboratories). 


Since Apr. 1, 1970, federal research in astronomy has been consolidated under the: 
National Research Council, whieh is now responsible for the operation of the Dominion. 
Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C., the Dominion Radio Astrophysical Observatory,. 
Penticton, B.C., the Time Service of Canada, the solar and meteor programs of the Do- 
minion Observatory in Ottawa, and the Meteorite Observation and Recovery Project; the 
latter is a network of photographic stations with headquarters in Saskatoon, Sask. 


* Prepared (August 1971) by the Information Services, National Research Council, Ottawa. The historical 
development of the Council is outlined in the 1969 Year Book, pp. 388-389. 
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The Federal Government has designated the National Research Council as the co- 
ordinating body for the further development of a national scientific and technical informa- 
tion system (STI), under the general direction of the National Librarian. The integrated 
national system, encompassing the natural sciences and engineering, will be decentralized 
and based on the existing resources and systems in industry, the universities and govern- 
ment, all linked together. 


NRC Research Activity.—The NRC laboratories carry out long-term, applied and 
specific project research work, most of it industrially oriented although some programs are 
directed toward important national and regional problems and toward more basic and 
exploratory back-up research. Quite a number of research projects are carried out on 
behalf of other government departments and agencies and a considerable amount of staff 
time is given to consulting on technical problems. In addition, some research projects are 
undertaken to solve a particular problem, or because of their potential for basically new 
technology. When successful, the desired end result is the transfer of the new technology 
to productive channels in Canadian industry. New industries based on NRC-developed 
technology are beginning to be established, some located in large industrial centres and 
some in the Ottawa—Hull metropolitan area where they can maintain close contact with 
NRC laboratories and take advantage of the new technology generated by the laboratories 
of the Defence Research Board and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and of the substantial 
research activities of several industrial firms in the area. 

The research activities of the Division of Biology are carried out by eight groups of 
scientists in the three main areas of environmental, food and radiation biology. In additior 
the biomathematics group studies problems of interest to cell biologists and provides assist- 
ance on statistical problems to the whole Division. The radiobiology group of DRB’s 
Defence Research Establishment in Ottawa is closely integrated with the NRC Radiation 
Biology groups. Experimental animal facilities available to all Ottawa laboratories of 
NRC have been centralized in the Division. 


The Biochemistry Laboratory is composed of NRC scientists who have a common 
interest in the study of biological processes at the molecular level including biochemists, 
organic chemists, physical chemists and physicists. Thus, the Biochemistry Laboratory 
takes advantage of the unique ability of the Council laboratories to form interdisciplinary 
groups when desirable and necessary. 


To encourage this interdisciplinary approach the Laboratory is not organized formally 
into sections. Instead, individuals work within one or more main lines of research as collab- 
orations develop on the basis of common interests. The objective is to make significant 
contributions to the understanding of biological processes and the unifying theme is the 
relationship between structure and biological activity or function. 


During the past year, significant advances have been made in several lines of research. 
These include: (1) the production and isolation of proteolytic enzymes from bacteria and 
determination of their amino-acid sequences, specificities and reaction mechanisms; (2) the 
isolation and characterization of polysaccharide antigens from yeasts, fungi and bacteria; 
and (3) the application of nuclear magnetic resonance, electron spin resonance and optical 
rotatory dispersion to study conformations of nucleic acids and model membrane systems. 


The work of the Division of Building Research continues to reflect its triple role as an 
information, advisory and research agency serving the construction industry of Canada. 
About 5,000 inquiries were answered during the past year from the Building Research 
Centre in Ottawa and from the regional offices of the Division at Vancouver, Saskatoon, 
Toronto and Halifax. Some 900,000 copies of publications of all kinds were distributed on 
request, more than half of them accounted for by the monthly Canadian Building Digest, 
which is widely used in the teaching of building science and:technology as well as by the 
industry generally. 

The growth of the advisory role of the Division is evidenced by the number of com- 
mittee memberships of all kinds held by the Division, which now totals 348. The 1970 
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National Building Code represented a very substantial increase in this kind of activity for 
the officers who served as technical advisers to the various revision committees. This was 
in addition to the continuing work of the Codes Secretariat. Also important was the 
assistance given through committee service to the building standards work of such bodies 
as the Canadian Standards Association, the Canadian Government Specifications Board, 
and the American Society for Testing and Materials. 


There has been a marked increase in the number of visitors coming for discussion of 
developments and trends in building, due in part to generally greater interest in industrial- 
ization, which is seen by many as a way of improving the industry and of reducing construc- 
tion costs. The Division continues to provide opportunities for discussion, at the design 
stage of building, of the principles arising out of the steadily developing building science. 
Opportunities for communication of the results of research done in Canada and elsewhere are 
provided by the Building Science Seminars presented each year in Calgary and in Ottawa, 
the subjects of the most recent ones being air conditioning and durability of materials. 


The research work feeds all other activities of the Division. Work on high buildings 
is continued through projects on wind loads, seismic response of structures and air movement 
in buildings; the latter has assumed unusual importance because of its close relation to 
smoke movement. Special studies with the computer were carried out for various opera- 
tional configurations of typical high buildings, as a contribution to the 1970 National 
Building Code. 


The Sections of the Division are arranged in four groups—two on Building Practice 
and Codes and Standards, recognizing special areas of responsibility, and two Laboratory 
Sections. The recently equipped Environmental Laboratory is a substantial addition to 
the Division’s facilities and to its capability of evaluating building components and systems 
on a performance basis. 


The work of the Division of Chemistry covers a broad spectrum ranging from 
relatively short-term programs aimed at practical application to the natural resource and 
chemical industries, to long-term fundamental investigations in selected areas of scientific 
and technological importance. The permanent staff of scientists and technicians is supple- 
mented by young post-doctorate fellows from Canada and abroad on temporary appoint- 
ments. Active fields of research are analytical chemistry, chemical engineering, colloids, 
high polymers, high pressure physical chemistry, hydrocarbons, kinetics, photochemistry 
and catalysis, metallurgical chemistry, metallic corrosion and oxidation, textile chemistry, 
chemical spectroscopy, molecular structures, organic spectrochemistry, organic synthesis, 
thermochemistry, and theoretical studies. The following research programs typify the 
work of the Division. 


Studies on membrane phenomena have suggested a number of applications for the 
concentration and separation of constituents of solutions by osmotic action. Considerable 
potential exists for reverse osmosis as a large-scale engineering process for saline water 
conversion and other concentration processes. Applications to problems of environ- 
mental quality appear to be of particular importance at the present time. 


The spontaneous slow oxidation of organic molecules is often a limiting factor in the 
useful life of fuels, lubricants, foods and textiles. A long-term program of research on 
autoxidation has made substantial contributions to knowledge of the mechanisms by 
which these changes take place, and of how they can be accelerated or retarded. The 
application of this work to the ageing process in animal life has aroused considerable interest 
from the medical profession. 


The work of a laboratory devoted to a special branch of synthetic organic chemistry 
resulted some years ago in the establishment of an industry that has found a steady market 
for organic compounds specifically labelled with stable isotopes. 

Another laboratory has played a leading part in developing computerized methods for 
the automation of infrared spectroscopy. A file of some 30 computer programs put into 
modular form and distributed as a series of bulletins, card decks and tapes has attracted wide 
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interest from industrial and university laboratories. This laboratory has also been intim- 
ately involved, in association with the CODATA Task Group for Computer Use, with the 
more general problems of computer-based techniques for the evaluation, storage and re- 
trieval of numerical scientific data of various kinds. This work will have important 
applications in the pharmaceutical and petroleum industries. 


The work in the Division of Physics is divided into three general areas: the improvement 
of Canada’s social and economic climate by providing new data, concepts and designs to 
industry and government; the maintenance of physical standards of the highest quality; 
and the study of particular areas of physics in which the Division has a special competence. 
These activities are intermixed in sections devoted to acoustics, cosmic rays and high energy 
physics, electricity, heat, mechanics, metal physics optics, photogrammetry, plasma physics, 
spectroscopy, time, X-ray and nuclear radiation. 


The Division maintains standards equal to the best anywhere in the world in the 
fields of mass, length, time, electricity, temperature radiation, photometry, colorimetry and 
acoustics. Besides providing these standards to Canadian industry and governments, the 
Division has a continuing program of comparisons of Canadian standards with those 
maintained by the other leading industrial nations, thereby ensuring the acceptability of 
Canadian measurements in international trade. A third aspect of the standards work in 
the Division is a program to improve the primary standards so that future measurements 
will be more convenient and more precise. 


During the past year, advances have been made in spectrophotometric capabilities of 
the laboratory and considerable effort has been devoted to establishing the new inter- 
national temperature scale. In the optics laboratory, a stabilized laser has been produced 
which will allow the precision of the standard of length to be improved by a factor of more 
than a hundred. MJesearch is in progress to establish a standard of voltage by means of the 
Josephson effect, to improve the time standard by the construction of a more precise cesium 
clock and to extend the precise measurements of radiation up to the 30 Mev range. 


Broad research programs are carried on in the fields of acoustics, cosmic rays and high 
energy physics, metal physics, nuclear physics, photogrammetry, plasma physics, and 
molecular spectroscopy. As examples of specific projects either completed or in progress, 
the metal physics group has developed computer programs which give a good representation 
of the mechanical properties of simple metals; the photogrammetry section, in co-operation 
with the Quebec government, has carried out a mapping project in the Hull area to deter- 
mine the properties of orthophoto maps in large-scale urban mapping; and in the plasma 
group the properties of laser induced plasmas have been studied on a picosecond time scale. 


Many of the studies undertaken in the Division are related to immediate industrial 
requirements. In the acoustics section, studies of the noise generated by traffic, by snow- 
mobiles and by chain saws have resulted in the preparation of acceptable standards and 
suggested modifications in the various machines. An instrument that can be towed behind 
a ship to record temperature and salinity of the water at various depths has been constructed 
and is being produced commercially. A measuring device particularly useful for photo- 
grammetry, designed by the photogrammetry group, is also being sold commercially and 
work is progressing on other map-making instruments that appear to have commercial 
potential. These and other commercial developments have their origin in laboratories 
devoted to fundamental studies and to standards rather than in laboratonies devoted 
specifically to industrial development work. 


About half of the work in the Division of Mechanical Engineering in 1970 was concerned 
with transportation technology, 29 p.c. with manufacturing technology, 11 p.c. with 
standards and standardization, 7 p.c. with computer application developments, 4 p.c. with 
medical and surgical instrumentation, and 3 p.c. with engineering and biological control 
systems. 
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NRC’s use of high-speed photography is a tremendous 

aid to industry and research in improving both product 

and efficiency. Expanding real time with high-speed 

movies or freezing very short intervals of time permits 

minute analysis of many events and phenomena not 
otherwise possible. 


A Evaluating NRC’s notched-post system of wire cable 
retaining barriers, now performing successfully in 
actual situations. 


A pellet shatters a light bulb and almost instantane- 
ously breaks an electrical circuit actuating the camera's 
electronic flash, stopping action at one millionth of a 

second. aS 


Transportation work is about equally divided among land, sea and air developments. 
Land transportation activity is mainly related to the welding of rails for the Canadian 
railways, to apparatus for preventing the malfunctioning of railway switches in winter, to gas 
turbines and compressors for gas pipelines and to the examination of various aspects of 
container shipping, whether by rail or road. A substantial body of research is directed to 
special-purpose ships and marine air-cushion vehicles and a large project is under way 
relating to navigational improvements of the St. Lawrence River in summer and winter. 


Air transportation activities relate to the development and certification of new engines. 
In particular, research and novel investigations have been concentrated on engines appro- 
priate to VTOL aircraft. With a view to the eventual marketing of this aircraft, liaison has 
been established with potential manufacturers and interested Canadian air carriers as well 
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as with government departments and agencies at the federal, provincial and municipal 
levels. 

Recent work in the manufacturing field is concerned with the application of two-phase 
heat transfer pipes to the maintenance of permafrost in areas of arctic construction, and 
with the de-icing of navigational buoys in waters off the Canadian Hast Coast. Another 
project, reaching the exploitation stage by a Canadian company, is the use of high-pressure 
water jets for cutting various kinds of materials. 


Newsletters publicizing manufacturing processes not yet in general use in Canada are 
being widely distributed and have given rise to a most enthusiastic response through Cana- 
dian industry. Examples of the new technologies include the generation by grinding of 
precision case-hardened gear teeth, the generation of complicated shapes in a variety of 
materials by electrochemical machining, and the application of numerical control for much 
greater productivity of machine tools on single articles or small lots. In a number of 
instances, these technologies have proved of valuable consequence to Canadian industry. 


In addition to the calibration of instruments, lubricating oils, fuels and various appa- 
ratus for Canadian industry, the various laboratories of the Division have been involved in the 
certification of the airworthiness of helicopters and various gas turbine engines in conditions 
of snow and sleet. 


Because of the expense involved in the construction of prototype machinery and in 
arranging complicated experiments even with conventional machinery, the application of 
computers to the simulation of projected machinery performance has become very impor- 
tant. Typical examples of Division work pertain to the investigation of the parallel opera- 
tion of compressors on gas pipelines; the transients resulting from changes in operation and 
the corresponding controls; systems analysis of certain control components and the general 
control features of a new nuclear power station, and of a hydro-electric power station (in 
collaboration with the University of the West Indies); dynamics of high-speed railway 
container cars; and new designs of reciprocating engines. 


Work in progress in the development of new instrumentation for medical and surgical 
purposes ranges from the design of prototype instruments for extremely difficult operations 
on the spinal cord to final arrangements for production and marketing of a suturing instru- 
ment for blood vessels; the first activity is a collaborative one with the Montreal Neu- 
rological Institute and Queen’s University, and the second is related to the licensing of a 
Montreal manufacturing firm. 

Work continues on the industrial application of control theory—mechanical, electronic 
and fluidic, and the application of control system technique to animate beings. In par- 
ticular, a considerable body of work has been accomplished in relation to the effects of 
microwaves on birds, and work relating to the possible supply of electrical control impulses 
to the muscular system of paralyzed people has begun. Conversely, progressively more 
detailed investigations are being made of biological control systems as possible models for 
better and more reliable engineering systems. 


The National Aeronautical Establishment conducts aeronautical research to meet the 
needs of military and civil aviation, working in co-operation with the Canadian aircraft 
industry; it also carries out its own research program. Its studies therefore centre around 
problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures and materials, and flight mechanics. It 
has the only development wind tunnel facilities in Canada and is thus equipped to handle 
most of the industrial or military aircraft developments of the foreseeable future. Aero- 
dynamics research from low speeds up to about 17 times the speed of sound is carried out 
in the wind tunnels; considerable attention is being given at present to low-speed problems 
of vertical and short take-off aircraft. Other studies include work on the aerodynamic 
characteristics of high-thrust propellers, on wings with submerged fans and on wings 
immersed in powerful slip-streams. The research on structures and materials involves 
investigation of aircraft accidents, the theory of structures, fatigue and fracture, flight 
load statistics and aircraft hydraulics. The flight mechanics program covers research 
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on flight safety and flying stability and control, the development of a crash position in- 
dicator for locating crashed aircraft, atmospheric physics, and anti-submarine magne- 
tometry. 

A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is de- 
veloping, the work relating mainly to product development, improvement or testing. 
Concerning aircraft utilization, efforts have been directed toward those areas of national 
activity where aerial methods might offer economies in cost or improvements in effective- 
ness, such as agricultural applications, forest fire fighting, aerial logging, high sensitivity 
magnetic surveys, precipitation physics, and studies of atmospheric turbulence. 


The work of the Radio and Electrical Engineering Division includes engineering projects 
of interest to Canadian industry and fundamental research in electrical science. The 
engineering program in the high-voltage field includes studies of corona loss and radio 
interference from direct-current transmission lines, and the development of current com- 
parators for very accurate measurement of current and voltage ratios. The high-frequency 
laboratory is responsible for maintaining the national standards of RF power, voltage, 
impedance and attenuation and has recently participated in an international intercom- 
parison of these standards. Assistance is given to industry in the design, production and 
evaluation of new equipment, and in the solution of such problems as the design of antennas 
and of microwave film and paper dryers and moisture sensors. Many devices have been 
patented including a radar altimeter, now in commercial production, which is used in taking 
inventory of forests by photogrammetry. 


In the field of bio-medical engineering, new techniques in electrocardiography and 
echoencephalography have been developed, a study of cardiac stimulation thresholds is 
under way and instruments that will contribute toward the rehabilitation of handicapped 
persons have been produced. The Division has co-operated with members of the medical 
profession in the establishment of safety standards in the use of electronic equipment in 
hospitals for treatment and diagnosis. 


Much of the research effort in the computer laboratories of the Division is concentrated 
on the problem of communication between man and computer. Computer graphics tech- 
niques have been adapted to provide a versatile tool for the film animator and for the 
composer of music. Problems arising in computer-aided learning systems are being inves- 
tigated, and a touch-sensitive screen has been designed and patented, an extremely flexible 


A blind NRC scientist has, in 
the past 20 years, pro- 
duced close to 100 instru- 
ments and devices for in- 
creasing the mobility and 
job skills of the sightless, 
one of which is a light 
detector that enables a 
blind switchboard operator 
to locate the flashing light 
that indicates an incoming 
telephone call. 
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input device that permits an untrained person to communicate effectively with a computer. 
Special data recording and analysing systems have been developed to suit widely varying 
scientific programs. 


Fundamental research is carried out in solid state physics, wave propagation, quantum 
electronics, and the behaviour of particles at ultrahigh vacuum. 


Research in astronomy and related fields is conducted by the Astrophysics Branch at 
several locations in Canada. Optical studies of stars and other celestial bodies are under- 
taken at the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C. The major instruments 
of this observatory are reflecting telescopes of 72-inch and 48-inch aperture equipped with 
powerful spectrographs. The Branch operates two radio astronomical observatories. The 
Algonquin Radio Observatory in Ontario is equipped with a variety of instruments, the 
major one being a powerful 150-foot (46-meter) parabolic telescope. Facilities at the 
Dominion Radio Astrophysical Observatory in British Columbia include telescopes for low- 
frequency observations and for studies of neutral hydrogen in interstellar space. 


Observations of radio solar emissions are made at both the Algonquin Radio Observ- 
atory and the Dominion Radio Astrophysical Observatory, and optical studies are carried 
out at the Ottawa River Solar Observatory near Ottawa. Other fields of research include 
the study of meteors and meteoric phenomena by optical and radar methods and from 
rockets and study of the physics of the upper atmosphere and the aurora. 


The function of the Space Research Facilities Branch is to develop and provide facilities 
to meet the needs of the upper atmosphere and space research programs of Canadian 
scientists in universities and government agencies. At present, its work is restricted 
primarily to the use of sounding rockets. The major launching site is the Churchill Research 
Range, a Canadian facility operated for the benefit of both Canadian and foreign scientists. 
It has facilities for the launching of most types of sounding rockets and balloons carrying 
scientific experiments to investigate the earth’s upper atmosphere. Associated ground- 
based instruments are available to study the aurora borealis by photographic and spectro- 
photometric methods. There is also, for occasional use, a small launching facility at 
Resolute in the Northwest Territories, and a temporary facility was established at East 
Quoddy, N.S., for use in studies of the solar eclipses of 1970 and 1972. The Branch also 
operates the Great Whale Geophysical Station at Poste-de-la-Baleine in Quebec, which 
records auroral phenomena for Canadian and United States scientists. 


In the implementation of the sounding rocket program, the Branch is responsible for 
providing the vehicles and incorporating the scientific experiments into suitable payloads 
with associated telemetry and other devices; this work is carried out mainly by industrial 
contracts. The work of the Branch also includes the reduction of flight data to provide 
vehicle trajectory and attitude information to experimenters, and the provision, from the 
telemetered information recorded on magnetic tape, of data required by individual scientists 
in any form desired. 


The Atlantic Regional Laboratory at Halifax in Nova Scotia is engaged in practical and 
fundamental studies in chemistry and biology related to the resources and industries of 
the Atlantic Provinces. Such studies include investigations of: the biochemistry and 
physiology of marine algae, fungi, bacteria, lichens, mosses and higher plants; the chemistry 
of naturally occurring organic compounds; and the physical chemistry of inorganic com- 
pounds at high temperatures. A major objective is to develop varieties of seaweeds with 
enhanced commercial value and to investigate the growth and cultivation of seaweeds and 
other marine algae. Surveys are being made to reveal new sources of seaweeds. An 
applied project on toxic microfungi in pastures is being carried out in collaboration with 
the Canada Department of Agriculture at Nappan, N.S. Fundamental studies on inor- 
ganic reactions at high temperatures may be of value to the.steel and glass-making indus- 
tries, and research in organic reactions, which includes work on methods of synthesis, may 
also eventually have industrial value. Some of the work in biochemistry and physiology 
is related to medicinally important compounds such as antibiotics and drugs that affect 
mental processes. 
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One of the aims of the Prairie Regivnal Laboratory at Saskatoon in Saskatchewan is 
to develop wider uses for crops grown on the Prairies. The Laboratory program is carried 
out by five sections: physiology and biochemistry of fungi, physiology and biochemistry of 
bacteria, plant biochemistry, chemistry of natural products, and engineering and process 
development. Research is therefore carried out on the properties and reactions of plant 
components, and on the biological, chemical and engineering processes for turning them 
into other compounds. The development of oil-seed crops as alternatives to seed crops 
has received considerable attention. 


For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as carbohy- 
drates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition of the 
chemical structure of several polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important in baking, 
milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor plant con- 
stituents, such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have fungicidal and 
germicidal properties and facilities have been set up for the systematic study of extractives 
from local plants and shrubs. 


Developments from the Laboratory attracting commercial interest are: the production 
of feed supplements by direct use of micro-organisms, and specific essential amino acids 
such as lysine; poly-hydroxy alcohols such as glycerol and arabitol; hydroxy fatty acids; 
and the possibilities of producing specific glyceride types using the enzyme systems of 
micro-organisms. The Laboratory works in co-operation with the Canada Department of 
Agriculture to help maintain Canada’s position as the world’s leading exporter of rapeseed, 
‘used to produce cooking oils, dressings and oil for use in margarine and shortening. A 
group working in the field of mycology is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 


University Research Support.—From its inception, the National Research Council 
has encouraged and supported research in Canadian universities. A system of postgraduate 
scholarships and post-doctorate fellowships gives assistance to students, Canadians and 
landed immigrants who have shown promise of research ability. The awards are: Post- 
doctorate Fellowships; Postgraduate Scholarships; Bursaries; 1967 Science Scholarships; 
Post Industrial Experience Research (PIER) Fellowships; and Postgraduate Scholarships 
in Science Librarianship and Documentation. Awards are for advanced studies and/or 
research in science and engineering and are competitive, with academic excellence being 
the main criterion in the selection of successful candidates. In addition, the Council in 
1970 introduced an Industrial Post-doctorate Fellowship program for the support of research 
in Canadian industry which is intended to encourage highly qualified science and engineering 
students to seek careers in industry. 


Post-doctorate Fellowships and Industrial Post-doctorate Fellowships are awarded to 
candidates who have recently completed or who are about to complete their requirements 
for a doctorate degree. The purpose of the two programs is to enable those who have 
received a doctorate degree to undertake, prior to becoming permanently employed, post- 
doctoral research for up to two years after receiving their degree. Post-doctorate Fellow- 
ships are tenable in Canadian universities and in universities and other institutions abroad; 
Industrial Post-doctorate Fellowships are tenable in industrial organizations in Canada. 
Postgraduate Scholarships are awarded for tenure in Canada and a successful candidate 
may elect to carry out his program at the Canadian university of his choice; however, where 
facilities for a Ph.D. program are limited or lacking in Canada, the candidate may receive 
special permission to hold his scholarships at a university abroad. 


Canadian universities receive an annual quota of bursaries from NRC and are respon- 
sible for the selection of students for these awards. They are not transferable and are 
tenable only at the university that nominated the student for the award. 


The 1967 Science Scholarships, introduced to celebrate the centennial of Canadian 
Confederation and the 50th anniversary of NRC, are intended to encourage young men 
and women of outstanding intellectual promise to pursue postgraduate studies and research 
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leading to doctorate degrees, as well as to stimulate exchanges of students between different 
cultural and geographical regions in Canada. Scholars must select for graduate studies a 
university other than the one from which their first degree was obtained. 


Post Industrial Experience Research (PIER) Fellowships, introduced in 1966, provide 
an opportunity for persons with industrial experience to gain additional research experience 
and training. A limited number are made available each year to candidates who have had 
not less than five years of industrial experience. 


Postgraduate Scholarships in Science Librarianship and Documentation, introduced 
in 1967, are intended to encourage graduates with a degree in science or engineering to 
become science librarians, documentalists or science information specialists in an effort to 
meet the demand by universities, research laboratories, industrial firms and related organi- 
zations for qualified persons in this field. 


Assistance to Industry.—The application of science to industry has been a major 
concern of NRC since its founding. There is a constant flow of personnel and information 
between NRC laboratories and those of industry, and roughly 70 p.c. of the Council’s 
own effort involves applied research intended for industrial use. Contract research on 
specific projects and a variety of testing and standardization work are undertaken. Inven- 
tions from NRC laboratories are carried through the patent stage, then made available for 
manufacture through Canadian Patents and Development Limited, a subsidiary of NRC. 


In an effort to improve the co-ordination of the various agencies of government con- 
cerned with administration of industrial assistance programs, a study group has been 
formed of the major participants, including the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce, the Defence Research Board, the Department of Finance, the Treasury Board and 
NRC. This group is active in its efforts to devise improved incentive programs. Staff 
members of NRC have organized meetings with representatives of Canadian research 
management, and from these there is emerging a much clearer picture of the problems of 
industrial research and development in Canada. 


During nine years of operation, some $90,000,000 has been invested in the Industrial 
Research Assistance Program (IRAP) administered by NRC, with industry contributing 
approximately 58 p.c. of the total cost. The number of projects funded during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1971 was 204, tenable in 136 companies. For the first time since the incep- 
tion of the program in 1962, and as a result of continuing encouragement to companies in 
these provinces, projects are being supported in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. The 
highest level of research activity continues to be in the chemical, electrical, pharmaceutical 
and paper and allied products industries although, in 1969-70, an increase was apparent 
in the electronics and instrumentation areas. 


With the time interval between research discoveries and the appearance of an improved 
product in the marketplace measured in decades, it is too early to forecast the effect of 
the program on the Canadian economy. The rate of growth of the IRAP in the early stages 
was governed by a shortage of senior scientists and research engineers, time needed to build 
laboratories and the share of company funds available to match government assistance. 
Recent reports from companies participating in the program reveal a considerable change 
with a substantial increase in staff, in the purchase of sophisticated research instruments and 
in capital expenditures which have more than doubled since the Program started. 


The number of small companies applying for IRAP assistance is growing rapidly and 
there are a number of case histories showing that small companies can do highly successful 
research and development with the appropriate incentives. A close working relationship 
has been effected between the industry group, some 40 university professors in a consulting 
capacity, and approximately 100 scientists as advisers or liaison officers from government 
laboratories. This new link between industry, university and government is improving 
communication and providing a feedback of industrial activities and requirements into the 
universities and government laboratories. 
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Technical Information Service—NRC has a Technical Information Service 
(TIS) which was established in 1945 to help, on request, small secondary manufacturing 
industries to keep pace with advances in research and technology. TIS today maintains 
direct contact with industry through a system of field offices and provides, without cost, 
information and advice on technological matters. 


The Industrial Engineering Section has nine industrial engineers in the field and three 
in Ottawa, who are applying their engineering knowledge to help small companies on a 
do-it-yourself basis in resolving their operating problems. This is done through informa- 
tion, guidance and assistance in the analysis of work situations, improvements in production 
processes and facilities, and implementation of systems by which management can operate 
and control production processes for optimum results. 


The Technical Developments Section further facilitates the flow of technical informa- 
tion to Canadian industry. An experimental program is being carried out with the co- 
operation of some 3,000 companies each of which has provided TIS with a listing of its 
areas of industrial interest; these are matched by computer with the information items held 
by the Technical Developments Section and selected lists are issued to each company. 


Engineers in the TIS field offices visit or contact thousands of small companies in 
every part of Canada and answer written or verbal inquiries numbering well over 10,000 
a year. Problems requiring information in greater depth are referred to the Ottawa staff 
who draw upon experience with previous inquiries, the National Science Library, experts 
in government departments and industry, and foreign information services for suitable 
information which is forwarded to the enquirer, sometimes accompanied by suggested solu- 
tions to their problems. 


The National Science Library.—Plans for developing a central scientific library 
were proposed as early as 1924 by the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, established in 1916, now the National Research Council of Canada. 
The Library grew slowly until 1928 when temporary research laboratories were established 
near the present Sussex Drive building which was opened in 1932. Since then it has been 
developed to parallel the growth and expansion of the laboratories and the national interests 
and activities of the Council with the result that in 1953, under an agreement with the more 


A new $12,844,000 building to house the National Science Library is under construction at 

the Montreal Road site of the National Research Council and will be completed by 1973. It 

will have stack space for 2,000,000 volumes and its facilities will permit the employment of 
the latest techniques for the storing, retrieving and disseminating of scientific information. 
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recently established National Library, the National Research Council Library formally 
assumed responsibility for national library services in the fields of science and technology, 
a responsibility confirmed by Act of Parliament in 1966. In 1967, the President of the 
Association of Canadian Medical Colleges recommended to the Government that respon- 
sibility for national services in the medical and health sciences be assigned to the National 
Science Library. 


The National Science Library now serves as the focal point of a national scientific and 
technical information network. Through co-operative measures with both national and 
international information agencies, its activities are designed to provide the Canadian 
scientific and industrial communities with direct and immediate access to resources and 
services not available locally. Increasing use is being made of computer and related elec- 
tronic data processing equipment to organize, retrieve and expedite the dissemination of 
information. One such service is a selective dissemination of information (SDI) system 
available on a regular (weekly or bi-weekly) subscription basis to Canadian scientists and 
engineers. The Library’s collection, which is doubling in size every ten years, comprised 
approximately 850,000 volumes at the end of March 1971. Most of this material, including 
journals and other serials, books, pamphlets and technical and research reports (many in 
microform), is housed in the main Library with smaller and more specialized collections in 
eight branch libraries. 


The resources of the Library are made available by means of an extensive inter-library 
loan and photocopying service. ‘This service also identifies references to obscure publica- 
tions and, if necessary, attempts to locate holdings elsewhere in Canada or abroad. For 
purposes of current awareness, the Library issues twice a month its Recent Additions to the 
Inbrary. The Union List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries, prepared by the Library 
with the co-operation of other libraries in Canada, records the title, holdings and location 
of approximately 40,000 scientific and technical journals received by over 200 libraries in 
Canada. The data for this publication is stored on magnetic tape and updated regularly 
for computer print-out as new editions are required. 


Librarians trained in science or engineering and subject specialists provide a reference 
and research service to meet Canadian needs for information. Many inquiries require 
carrying out a literature search and preparing a list of relevant references. Other requests 
for information may be answered from the staff’s own knowledge or with advice from the 
scientific and technical personnel of the Council and other government departments and 
agencies. 


The Canadian Index of Scientific Translations, a card index to the location in Canada or 
elsewhere of translations of articles written in foreign languages, is maintained by the 
Library. Translations of scientific articles prepared by the Library’s Translations Section 
are listed and made available in Canada and abroad. A complete English translation of 
the Russian journal Problemy Severa (Problems of the North) is also prepared by this Section. 
The National Science Library publishes the Directory of Canadian Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals, Conference Proceedings in the Health Sciences, Scientific and Technical Societies 
of Canada, Scientific Policy, Research and Development in Canada (a bibliography), and other 
publications related to its own activities. 


The National Research Council, under the general direction of the National Librarian 
and in concert with existing information organizations, is in course of developing a national 
scientific and technical information system encompassing the natural sciences and engineer- 
ing and has appointed an advisory board of directors with responsibility for formulating 
general policies and guidance toward their implementation. 


Associate Committees.—NRC’s associate committees provide an important instru- 
ment for studying, co-ordinating and promoting research on problems of national signifi- 
cance. The members of these committees are experts in the different aspects and disci- 
plines related to the problem and are drawn from university, industry and government 
laboratories. The committee studying a particular problem collects and collates the 
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necessary information, delineates research problems, co-ordinates research and may initiate 
new research necessary to the solution of the problems. Each committee has defined 
objectives and when these are accomplished the committee is disbanded. Currently, 
more than 30 associate committees are operating in such diverse fields as aerodynamics, 
bird hazards to aircraft, protective coatings research, plasma physics, and soil and snow 
mechanics. Some associate committees also function as national committees for an inter- 
national scientific union. 


An Associate Committee on Scientific Criteria for Environmental Quality has been 
established by the Council to collate and publish an integrated set of scientific require- 
ments on which an evaluation of the quality of the environment can be based. The criteria 
will be designed to assist those at the federal, provincial and municipal levels who have 
responsibility for the formulation and enforcement of environmental quality standards. 


International Affiliations ——NRC maintains a scientific Naison office in London, 
England, for the exchange of scientific information and also has a scientific exchange agree- 
ment with the Soviet Academy of Sciences that provides for visits of scientists ranging in 


Knowledge of Canada’s arctic tundra 
is essential to the understanding and 
maintenance of its environmental qual- © 
ity. To obtain this knowledge, Canada 
has launched a comprehensive ecolog- 
ical study on Devon Island, 1,800 miles 
north of Winnipeg. The research is 
being conducted by scientists from five 
Canadian universities under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Committee for 
the International Biological Program. 
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duration from three weeks to nine months; the Council has accepted responsibility for 
exchange of Canadian scientists with France under the Cultural Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and France, and an agreement on scientific exchanges has been 
concluded with Brazil. 


In addition, NRC administers a number of international programs for exchanges of 
scientists and scientific information. It also supports Canadian membership in organiza- 
tions such as the International Scientific Unions, helps to finance scientific congresses in 
Canada, and aids Canada’s participation in world scientific projects. 


Subsection 3.—Atomic Energy of Canada Limited* 


A number of large nuclear electricity generating stations are being brought into opera- 
tion in Canada, Pakistan, and India, all stemming from the ‘‘heavy-water moderated” 
type of nuclear reactor introduced and developed by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(AECL). A brief review of them and other large scale engineering activities will serve to 
show how closely the research and development work of AECL is linked to activities that 
form an important part of the national economy. 


Heavy water (deuterium oxide) had been chosen for slowing or “moderating” the 
neutrons from nuclear fission to maintain the fission chain reaction in the experimental 
NRX reactor at Chalk River. The virtue of heavy water in permitting high power density 
had been demonstrated in the operation of NRX from 1947-52 when a thermal power of 
30,000 kilowatts was attained using less than 10 tons of natural uranium fuel: The power 
was raised to 40,000 kilowatts in 1954. The 200,000-kilowatt experimental NRU reactor 
designed and constructed in 1950-57 uses heavy water for both coolant and moderator and 
its fuel is changed with the reactor at power without shutting down. In the NRX and 
NRU reactors, the temperature of the coolant was too low to generate steam for power, but 
in 1951 it became clear that a heavy-water power reactor could be designed that would have 
a very low fuelling cost compared with coal. The first design employed a pressure vessel to 
contain the hot coolant, but in 1956 the promising performance of zirconium alloys allowed 
the preliminary design of the power reactors now coming into large-scale use. This design, 
given the name CANDU (CANada-Deuterium-Uranium), retains the desired fuelling 
economy and makes it the only type yet in operation anywhere in the world that can claim 
the designation of “‘near-breeder”’ and ‘‘advanced converter’”’ with an expectation that the 
type will remain economically competitive for the foreseeable future. Moreover, it could 
meet the power needs of the whole world for many hundreds, and possibly, thousands of 
years if operated with fuel recycling on enriched uranium and thorium as fuel. All the 
reactors so far built have been designed to operate on natural uranium fuel, but fuel re- 
cycling is possible. 

By virtue of its success with nuclear generating stations, Canada was able to make a 
strong presentation at the Fourth United Nations International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy in September 1971. During the month of July, 8 p.c. of the elec- 
tricity supplied by the Ontario Hydro system was generated by nuclear energy from the 
200,000-kilowatt Douglas Point station and the first 540,000-kilowatt unit at the Pickering 
station near Toronto. Moreover, the Gentilly 250,000-kilowatt station being com- 
missioned for Hydro Quebec had reached 45 p.c. of its designed output. The second 


540,000-kilowatt unit at Pickering also started up during the Conference. All four reactors 
are of the CANDU type. 


The heavy-water moderator is held at low pressure in a tank threaded by separate 
channels containing the nuclear fuel in the form of bundles of small, short rods. The heat 
is transferred from the fuel by a heat transport fluid or caloporteur which in the Ontario 
Hydro reactors is heavy water under pressure, and in the Hydro Quebec reactor is ordinary 
or “light’”’ water that boils. A third caloporteur, a specially developed type of hydrocarbon 
oil, or organic liquid, has given outstanding performance at higher temperatures (e.g., 


*Prepared by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Senior Vice-President, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont. 
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400°C or 750°F) in an experimental CANDU reactor developing 40,000 thermal kilowatts; 
this, the WR-1 reactor, is located at AECL’s Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment 
in Manitoba. This organic liquid, in conjunction with thorium fuel and enriched uranium, 
promises to allow a reactor to operate at more than three times the power density of existing 
installations and so reduce its capital cost. Moreover, the operating costs are expected to 
be much lower, for, after five years operation of WR-1, the caloporteur circulating pumps 
and piping show negligible radiation levels and allow easy maintenance. 


In addition, 1971 has seen the successful start-up of KANUPP, a generating station 
using a CANDU reactor of 125,000 kilowatts rating designed and built by the Canadian 
General Electric Company in Pakistan near Karachi. Four more 200,000-kilowatt 
CANDU reactors are under construction by the Department of Atomic Energy in India. 


Operating difficulties initially experienced with the Douglas Point generating station 
have been largely overcome and fuel has been changed routinely with the reactor at power 
since March 1970. 


The success of these operating reactors has not lessened the demand on AECL for 
supporting work of many kinds. In particular, a shortage of heavy water for new reactors 
is foreseen resulting from the failure of a production plant commissioned from private 
industry. AECL has now been assigned responsibility for rebuilding and commissioning 
this plant. Meanwhile AECL is building a larger plant at Bruce, close to Douglas Point 
in Ontario. 


The large-scale engineering work undertaken by AECL has also included the construc- 
tion of a high-voltage DC transmission line to bring power from the Nelson River in northern 
Manitoba to Winnipeg. This line has been successfully built but manufacturing problems 
have delayed much of the power conversion equipment. 


AECL has continued to expand its production of radioactive cobalt-60, used in radia- 
tion teletherapy units for cancer treatment throughout the world and also for industrial 
plants for the sterilization of packaged medical supplies and similar purposes. 


The very small low-energy nuclear reactor—SLOWPOKE—brought into operation 
at Chalk River in 1970, has been moved to the University of Toronto for use principally in 
the neutron activation analysis of materials at low levels of concentration, such as mercury 
in foods. A second SLOWPOKE with some refinements has been brought into operation 
at AECL Commercial Products in Ottawa. 


The aluminum vessel forming the core of the NRX reactor at Chalk River since 1954 
had corroded in some areas and was replaced at the end of 1970 in an operation that was 
most satisfactorily completed in 130 days. Preparations have been made for replacing the 
reactor vessel in the larger NRU reactor at Chalk River that has operated since 1957. 


Over the past few years there has been growing public concern about pollution of the 
environment. For many years AECL has had an environmental research branch at Chalk 
River, and has been able to study the problems of radioactive waste management in a 
secluded area. This area is on bedrock that forms a basin with only one water outlet, a 
small creek which is monitored to assure that the outflow meets the radiation levels per- 
missible for drinking water. Should such levels be approached, it is possible to raise the 
weir level to increase the dilution or to process the whole stream. Glass blocks containing 
high levels of strontium-90 and caesium-137 were buried there in 1959 and the levels of 
activity in the surrounding ground water have been followed and found to be satisfactorily 
low. Such a method of managing wastes appears preferable to any disposal in an area at 
a distance from an operating plant. Radiation levels are far below those where biological 
effects can be expected, but by sensitive detectors it is possible to follow any movement of 
radioactivity within the management area. It seems likely that the CANDU reactors will 
be easily managed without imposing any burden on the environment. In order to obtain 
independent monitoring, AECL many years ago passed over to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare responsibility for the radioactive monitoring of public water supplies, 
discharges into rivers, and radioactivity from the atmosphere that may enter milk supplies 
by settling on vegetation. 
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Fundamental research has always been, and must remain, the basis of AECL’s develop- 
ment. AECL’s primary research tools are the reactors. The three large reactors, NRX, 
NRU and WR-1, are major research installations providing facilities in their cores for 
irradiation of materials over extended periods. Special isolated fuel channels, or loops, are 
provided for the in-reactor testing of different types of fuel and coolant systems—this 
testing being fundamental to further development of the Canadian power reactor program. 
Additionally, horizontal holes through the reactor shielding allow intense neutron beams 
to be directed to various test rigs. One such rig (in NRU) includes a fast beam ‘“‘chopper”’ 
allowing time-of-flight studies on neutron interactions with matter. In-reactor loops, at 
CRNL and WNRE are complemented by out-of-reactor test rigs which, apart from the 
radiation field, simulate reactor fuel channel conditions. 


Commissioning of a new out-of-reactor research facility designed specifically for 
investigation of the BLW and the Advanced BLW reactor concepts was completed in 1971. 
This test rig uses Freon as a coolant, and is designed to simulate a variety of power reactor 
conditions. With three full-size test sections, the loop will provide realistic test facilities 
for any CANDU type of fuel configuration at present envisaged. The use of Freon (with 
its low vapour pressure) as a modelling fluid to simulate water provides a considerable saving 
in both construction and power costs. 


A further major research tool at Chalk River is the 10 megavolt “MP” Tandem Van 
de Graaff Accelerator. Among its many uses are precise studies of the structure and excited 
states of heavy atomic nuclei. Data acquisition and analysis equipment associated with 
the accelerator is on-line to powerful data processing systems. The accelerator is under- 
going modifications to uprate the machine to 13 megavolts which will provide higher particle 
energies and considerably increase its research potential. 


In the field of technical information the introduction of mechanized systems is progres- 
sing. The main CRNL library—Canada’s national repository of nuclear literature—has 
successfully introduced computer control of book circulation and periodical renewal and 
budgeting. Experimental operation of a computerized current-awareness service has started 
—initially serving AECL staff but later to be extended on a national basis. Additional 
technical information activities included the co-ordination of the 17 Canadian papers 
presented at the Fourth United Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
and preparation of supplementary material for this conference. 


As previously mentioned, Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment is specifically 
oriented toward investigation of materials for advanced reactors. The establishment’s 
research reactor, the organic-cooled WR-1, is undergoing modification to replace its stain- 
less-steel fuel channels with channels of Ozhennite—0.5. The comparative “transparency”’ 
to neutrons of zirconium will permit a reduction in fuel enrichment and a 50-p.c. increase 
in neutron flux. Additionally, the reactor core is being increased in size from 37 fuel sites 
to 54, improving the flexibility and capacity of the reactor to deal with experimental pro- 
grams. ‘Two in-reactor organic loops have been commissioned in WR-1, both of which, at 
4.5 megawatts each, are of higher power than the existing water-cooled loop. A fourth 
loop is under construction. 


Out-of-reactor loop work at WNRE has been devoted to investigation of liquid metal 
coolants, which offer higher temperatures than the organic liquid. Three lead-bismuth 
loops (one at 630°C, the others at 800°C) have provided much information on liquid metal 
heat-transport systems, and a fourth facility using molten lithium is being commissioned. 


A terminal] unit and data-link at Whiteshell, installed in 1971, now provide the Estab- 
lishment with direct access to CRNL’s powerful CDC 6600 computer system. A similar 
link serves Power Projects. 


Other projects at Whiteshell include work on radiation field measurement techniques 
in confined spaces (such as inside reactor cores), investigation into fundamental biological 
mechanisms and the effect of radiation (especially low-dose exposure) on them, and materials 
research—particularly oriented toward fibre-reinforced ceramics. 
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Radioisotopes made in the Chalk River reactors are marketed through Commercial 
Products for use in medical applications for diagnosis, therapy and research. Radioactive 
tracers are also used significantly in agricultural research by a number of groups throughout 
Canada. 


The Commercial Products group, well established as a world leader in the design of 
cancer therapy equipment, introduced a new cobalt-60 therapy machine, known as the 
Brachytron. This instrument can remotely locate up to three small cobalt-60 sources in 
body cavities for internal radiation therapy and represents a great advance over the existing 
treatment techniques using manually positioned external sources. 


Under a contract with the Task Force on Oil Pollution, measurements of the trace 
elements in oil samples from known sources are being made. It is hoped that this could lead 
to the setting up of a file of distinctive features, enabling identification of oil-pollution 
sources. Commercial Products has also introduced a trace-element analysis service for 
government and industry. Employing neutron-activation analysis techniques, the service 
can identify elements and their quantities in submitted samples. This service has special 
application in the determination, for example, of various contaminants in food sources and 
human tissue. 


The transportation of radioactive materials is subject to specific regulations, and many 
developments have been made over the years to ensure that these can be met. 


The advent of the Nuclear Weapons Non-Proliferation Treaty and the safeguards 
against fissile material diversion, inspected by the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
has led to special developments of instruments and procedures. 


Despite the increasing load of development work, a high quality of active research has 
been maintained, as has collaboration with other laboratories in universities and research 
institutes in Canada and abroad. 


Relations with Other Organizations.—A strong feature of the Canadian organiza- 
tion for atomic energy is that the regulatory body—the Atomic Energy Control Board 
(AECB)—is separate from the chief executive agency (AECL). This, however, does not 
preclude close working relations. The President cf AECL is, ex officio, a member of the 
Control Board and AECL staff are members of several AECB advisory committees. 


AECL shares with the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce a desire to 
increase the participation of Canadian industry in the developing nuclear market and 
AECL’s many overseas interests involve relationships with the Department of External 
Affairs and the Export Development Corporation. 


While AECL does not make grants to universities, research contracts are negotiated 
in many cases where the university has the necessary facilities and expertise. Some 20 
Canadian universities undertake such work for AECL. However, the close relations that 
have been built up with universities are mainly the result of personal contacts. During 
the summer, many graduates and undergraduates of Canadian universities work at AECL 
establishments. A number of professors also use AECL facilities for research projects, a 
service which, due to the demand, is now available throughout the year under the aegis 
(at CRNL) of the Experiments Advisory Committee, a joint universities and CRNL 
committee. It is also noteworthy that some 60 former AECL staff now hold staff positions 
at Canadian universities. 


AECL has encouraged and fostered Canadian industrial participation in many aspects 
of its program, by the award of research and development contracts, and the employment of 
professional and consulting services. Development contracts have contributed materially 
in qualifying Canadian companies to supply services, materials and equipment to the exact- 
ing standards required in the nuclear industry. As a result, two Canadian companies are 
now established as qualified and competitive suppliers of nuclear fuels. In other cases, 
qualification results from trial orders, supported by the provision of a prototype or samples, 
specifications and assistance from the laboratories and technical staff. 
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International Relations.—International relations have always been an important 
feature of Canada’s nuclear program. Many irradiations in the NRX, NRU and WR-1 
reactors have been made for several countries at their expense or on a shared-cost basis, 
notably for the United States, the United Kingdom and Euratom. In exchange for in- 
formation on the Canadian power reactor program, the United States carried out an agreed 
research program in support of AECL’s work. Technical meetings and the exchange of 
reports have maintained contact between the United Kingdom steam generating heavy- 
water power-reactor project and the Canadian program. Informal exchanges of visits 
and information with France and Italy have taken place for many years. Italian relations 
have been strengthened and put on a more formal basis recently with the maintenance at 
CRNL of a full-time Italian liaison office. Close relationships also exist between AECL 
and the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) in India, the first Canadian-designed 
research reactor to be built outside Canada (CIRUS) being built near Bombay in a co- 
operative program, partly supported by the Colombo Plan. AECL also designed India’s 
first heavy-water nuclear power station, the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP), 
now under construction in a co-operative program. This will consist of two 200-megawatt 
reactors, each very similar to Canada’s Douglas Point station. 


Additionally, formal arrangements for information exchange have been established 
with Australia, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Romania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the Soviet Union. 

AECL is represented on numerous international organizations and committees. Its 
Senior Vice-President, Science, represents Canada on the United Nations Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee to the Secretary General, and is also a member of the International 


Delegates to the UN Fourth International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy view 

a device developed within a joint Canada-United States program called TRUST. The aim of 

the program is to design devices to support safeguards inspectors working under the terms of 
the Treaty on the Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 
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Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) Scientific Advisory Committee. Canada is a member of 
the Board of Governors of the JAEA and participates in advisory panels, conferences and 
symposia arranged by this organization, and also plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of the International Nuclear Information System (INIS), which is providing a world- 
wide nuclear information service. Canada is a major participant in the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation (UNSCEAR) as well as other 
ad hoc United Nations Committees. AECL also contributes to the activities of the Inter- 
national Commission for Radiological Protection, the International Nuclear Data Com- 
mittee, the European Nuclear Energy Agency and the International Council of Scientific 
Unions. 


The Fourth United Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
mentioned on p. 454, was attended by 4,000 delegates and observers from 79 countries, 
and has profound significance. Firstly, it has served to emphasize the extremely rapid 
rate of progress being made in nuclear science—it is, after all, less than 40 years since 
Rutherford and his research team were investigating the structure of the atom and now 
nuclear power reactors with outputs of the order of hundreds of millions of watts are 
operating. Even more significantly, the tremendous potential of nuclear power has 
proved to be a major force in promoting true internationalism—with no other activity 
has the world seen such a high degree of international co-operation. The necessity for 
such co-operation is becoming increasingly obvious—the prospect looms of a world popula- 
tion of 15,000,000,000. Applications of radiation and radioisotopes to agriculture and 
medicine are beginning to provide some of the answers that will help the world support its 
millions and provide them with the fundamental amenities, but the major problem remains 
one of power supply. It has been estimated that a 15,000,000,000 population would 
require 300,000 gigawatts (1 gigawatt = 10° watts) of energy. Canada’s presentation at 
the Geneva Conference indicated that the CANDU reactor system has reached the stage 
from which it could make a major contribution. Not only is the system advanced in 
development, but resources of uranium and thorium are more than sufficient for the 
foreseeable future. 


CHRONOLOGY OF NUCLEAR POWER IN CANADA 
1942-43 Research scientists from Cavendish Laboratories, England, arrived in Montreal 
to continue work on atomic bomb project. 


1944 Under auspices of National Research Council (NRC), work started on Chalk 
River Nuclear Laboratories (CRNL). 


1945 First working reactor, ZEEP (Zero Energy Experimental Pile), outside of the 
United States attained criticality at CRNL. 


1947 NRX (National Research Experimental) reactor came into operation at CRNL 
Initial power 38 megawatts (thermal) 


1952 Formation ot Atomic Energy of Canada Limited as a Crown corporation. Com 
mercial Products transferred from Eldorado Corporation to AECL. 

1957 NRU (National Research Universal) reactor came into operation. Design power 
200 megawatts(th). 

1962 NPD (Nuclear Power Demonstration) generating station started operations at 


Rolphton, Ont. Power 22 megawatts (electrical). 


1964 WR-1 reactor came into operation at Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establish- 
ment, Man., using mixture of organic fluids as coolant—Canada’s first organic 
cooled reactor. Initial power 40 megawatts(thermal). 


1965 First Canadian full-scale prototype power reactor started up at Douglas Point. 
Heavy-water moderated, heavy-water cooled reactor, with output of 208 mega- 
watts (electrical). 


1970 Gentilly boiling light-water cooled power reactor attained criticality near Trois- 
Riviéres, Que. Power output to be 250 megawatts (electrical). 


1971 Pickering I came into operation. Power output 540 megawatts (electrical). Pic- 
kering II attains criticality. 
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Subsection 4.—Scientific Activities of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources* 


The objective of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources is to ensure the full 
and effective use of Canada’s energy and mineral resources for the benefit of all Canadians. 
Its mandate encompasses the development, co-ordination and implementation of federal 
policy governing energy and mineral resources and the carrying out of research to obtain 
the scientific, technical and economic information basic to the making of such policy. 
The Department comprises three sectors—Energy Development, Mineral Development and 
Science and Technology. 


Energy Development.—The tremendous growth in energy consumption in the 
world’s industrialized nations and the increasing awareness that Canada’s energy resources 
constitute a precious and not inexhaustible patrimony whose use must be carefully planned 
and regulated have given new weight and responsibility to the Department’s Energy De- 
velopment Sector. Its experts deal with such questions as the reserves in fossil fuels, 
uranium and water power, availability of energy for export, regional disparities in energy 
development, transportation systems, conservation of energy and the environment on land 
and in the offshore, technological questions, and many more. On the basis of such studies 
and the resultant recommendations, the Federal Government develops its policies in the 
energy field. 


Mineral Development.—The Mineral Resources Branch identifies and evaluates 
trends affecting Canada’s mineral industry by studying the entire spectrum of mineral 
industry activities from geologist to user—exploration and development, processing, trans- 
portation, marketing and consumption. The information provides a basis for decisions 
to be taken within the Department and contributes to the development of resource policies. 
It carries out the administration of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act under the 
direction of the Assistant Deputy Minister of Mineral Development; advises and partici- 
pates in the programs of several other federal departments and task forces; represents the 
Department on several national and international committees, and co-ordinates the De- 
partment’s foreign aid activities with the Canadian International Development Agency. 


Science and Technology.—The Science and Technology Sector carries out a broad 
range of scientific research pertaining to the earth sciences—geodesy, geology, geophysics, 
mineralogy, metallurgy and geography. It is responsible for acquiring a knowledge of the 
physical characteristics of Canada’s land masses, its energy and mineral resource poten- 
tial, and the basic data essential for engineering and resource development purposes. 
Through its surveys, maps and reports, it furnishes the scientific data about the earth’s 
crust necessary for the efficient development, use and conservation of the country’s natural 
resources. 


The Sector comprises, in addition to the Surveys and Mapping Branch whose functions 
are described at pp. 42-43, the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Earth 
Physics Branch, the Polar Continental Shelf Project and the Resource Satellites and 
Remote Airborne Sensing Project. 


The Geological Survey of Canada provides a systematic knowledge of the geology, 
mineral and fuel resources of the country and assists in the effective use and conservation 
of resources, and in the management and preservation of man’s environment throughout 
Canada. Continuing research projects, especially those involving a major component of 
laboratory work, have given rise to the establishment of teams with unique capabilities in 
such areas as mass-spectroscopy and isotope dating, including: the development of instru- 
mentation and continuing refinement of techniques in support of field research; geochem- 
istry, especially projects in which new field techniques have been developed; biogeo- 
chemistry, involving geology, geochemistry and botany; clay mineralogy; and various 


* Prepared (August 1971) by the Public Relations and Information Services, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 


The Mines Branch of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, in this group of buildings, 

pursues its function as a major contributor to the national goal of ensuring effective use of mineral 

and energy resources. The complex is made up of mining research, fuels research and metal 
reduction and energy centres. 


A combustion scientist measuring 
the reduction of air pollution emis- 
sions during research on improved 
heat and mineral processes being 
conducted in the fuels research 

centre. 


George Hunter 
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geophysical projects, especially in the development of remote sensing devices. Research 
tools and systems that have been developed include: high resolution aeromagnetic survey 
systems; ground gamma-ray spectrometry; development of airborne gamma-ray spectro- 
metry for the search for radioactive minerals; practical methods of field geochemistry for 
prospecting; field methods for detection of Radon-222 in streams and sediments to outline 
uranium-bearing areas; and a method of tracing mineral trains in glacial deposits back to 
source as an aid to prospecting. In addition, the Geological Survey has led the world in 
rapid reconnaissance geological mapping using helicopters and other aircraft, especially in 
the field techniques developed and applied to the mapping of the arctic regions. 


The Mines Branch is an interdisciplinary applied science institution engaged in research 
in non-renewable mineral resources and metals. Its facilities include a Mining Research 
Centre which carries out research, such as stability of underground and open-pit mines, 
methods of rock breakage, problems of environmental engineering and methods of obtain- 
ing maximum performance in mining operations. The Branch’s general objective of its 
mission is to provide leadership in ensuring a sound scientific base for new technology and 
in stimulating the application of advanced technology to the extraction, processing and 
use of minerals and fuels in Canada and in the improvement of metal products. Specifi- 
cally, it aims to improve the efficiency of the mining, processing and use of mineral resources 
and of metals and alloys; to improve the recovery of low-grade mineral resources and to 
minimize waste; to recognize problems in industry and undertake research, or give advice, 
on methods of solving these problems; to predict shortages and substitutions from tech- 
nological market trends and to undertake research on mineral resources of potential value. 
It plans its activities in terms of its mission-oriented research, conducting basic research 
only when purely scientific data are required for technological purposes. As a corollary, 
the Branch has had to build up some facilities to support its specialized activities, such as 
facilities for the carbonization of coal, the study of corrosion, and for pilot-scale mineral 
processing and foundry investigations. 


The Earth Physics Branch investigates the magnetic, gravity and seismic character- 
istics of the earth as a whole and of the Canadian land mass in particular. It utilizes the 
results of its research and of the research done elsewhere to obtain new and more detailed 
knowledge of the Canadian land mass, leading to improved magnetic and gravity charts, 
improved knowledge of earthquake hazards and improved detection of underground nuclear 
explosions. Some major programs are: studies on the properties and characteristics of the 
earth’s crust and deep interior; study of the magnetic field in Canada and its variations, 
both to aid navigation and to investigate the ancient history of the earth; and study of 
variations in the gravitational field in Canada, relating this to the shape of the earth and to 
problems in accurate surveying. The Branch is concerned with the recovery of meteorites 
and investigation of meteorite craters. Branch scientists conducted the world’s first 
systematic search for ancient meteorite craters using air photographs, maps and other 
information. Sixteen impact sites have been identified in Canada and a greater number of 
possible sites are under investigation. These investigations have been distinguished by 
the broad approach taken to the problems of crater identification and analysis; gravity, 
magnetic, seismic, resistivity, structural, topographic and petrographic methods have all 
been employed; even more important has been the pioneering use of continuous diamond 
drilling to investigate the deep zones of a number of craters. 


The knowledge so gained has application to the nature, origin and abundance of 
meteorites and to the history of the more stable parts of the earth’s crust. The analysis 
of field and laboratory observations, coupled with pertinent experiments, has led to a 
better understanding of the dynamic properties of the earth’s crust and the nature of its 
response to high-energy shock pulses. These results have application to the field of rock 
mechanics and to the contemplated use of nuclear explosions for large excavations and are 
of significance to the mining and oil and gas industries because large impact structures have 
sometimes formed or controlled the distribution of deposits of economic importance. 


The Polar Continental Shelf Project has been undertaken to increase the scientific and 
technical knowledge about the arctic regions of Canada. It provides the means for inte- 
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grating or co-ordinating arctic investigations and, by developing specialized knowledge 
and experience in technology, logistics, communication and human problems and making 
such facilities and knowledge available to responsible organizations, it promotes effective 
scientific and technical work in thearctic regions. The project works directly with other 
branches of the Department in planning and carrying out an integrated program of arctic 
research and survey; it conducts independent investigations to obtain information of basic 
importance about arctic phenomena, resources or conditions; and it co-operates with other 
government departments and agencies and with universities to provide expertise and 
facilities for arctic studies. Major programs, most of which are undertaken in co-operation 
with other departmental branches or agencies, include: aeromagnetic surveys of arctic 
regions and preparation of aeromagnetic maps; geodetic and topographic surveys of arctic 
regions to improve surveying techniques and knowledge of glaciology; investigation of 
marine geology of the arctic continental shelf and continental slope; investigation of ter- 
restrial geology of arctic regions; hydrographic survey of the arctic continental shelf and 
slope; and oceanographic survey of arctic waters near the continent. 


The Resource Satellites and Remote Airborne Sensing Project is a national research 
program, the co-ordination and funding of which is a responsibility of the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. An Interdepartmental Committee, which was set up in 1969 
and which includes representatives from all Federal Government agencies interested in 
the data to be produced by remote sensing, directs the development of Canada’s program 
of remote sensing technology. Its functions are: to set up and monitor specialized technical 
working and planning groups with broad representation as appropriate for an on-going 
Canadian resource satellite and remote sensing program; to organize and cause to be 
organized, periodic national symposia related to this subject; to prepare program forecasts 
and estimates for such programs when developed; to plan and recommend an organization 
to carry out the Canadian resource satellite and remote airborne sensing program, and to 
perform necessary management functions until such time as a management agency is 
created. 


Subsection 5.—Scientific Activities of the Department of Communications* 


The Communications Research Centre (CRC) of the Department of Communications, 
with a staff of about 500, carries out research and development in terrestrial and space 
communications systems, radio propagation, domestic and research satellites, electronics 
and space mechanics and information sciences related to communications systems. The 
main CRC site is at Shirley Bay, Ont., 15 miles west of the centre of Ottawa. CRC also 
operates a number of experimental sites, most of them in the Ottawa area and at remote 
northern locations, such as Resolute Bay. The Centre was a laboratory of the Defence 
Research Board specializing in defence telecommunications before the Department of 
Communications was formed in 1969. 


The research program of CRC is organized into four main fields—communications 
research, information sciences, the radio environment, and spacecraft technology. The 
research resources are employed either in direct support of departmental programs, in 
support of other government agencies, or in the development of knowledge and national 
capabilities in communications processes and technology. Research is conducted on 
designated projects for other departments on a cost-recovery basis, including a continued 
program of research on behalf of the Defence Research Board. Close association with 
industry and with universities is developed through a wide variety of contractual arrange- 
ments and informal liaison. 


Work in the field of communications system research constitutes a major element of 
the CRC research program in support of the Department’s mission to foster, develop and 
introduce new communications systems, facilities and resources for Canada in the domestic 
and international spheres. In addition to internal research and development in this area, 
CRC provides both design authority and project management capability on related con- 


* Prepared by the Information Services Branch, Department of Communications, Ottawa. 
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tracts with industry. Having in mind the interests of isolated communities located in 
Canada’s northern territories, satellite communications experiments have been defined to 
test and demonstrate the applications of a high-power satellite-borne transponder working 
into small low-cost earth terminals. In support of the Armed Forces in this field, investi- 
gations have continued into advanced terminal development in the land, air and sea en- 
vironment and evaluation of system performance at very high latitudes. Radar research 
and development is directed to both long-term and short-term problems in the military 
and civil fields. 


Within the radio environment, CRC is the Canadian national centre for research on 
radio propagation across the entire electromagnetic spectrum, including the laser region. 
The research program concentrates on propagation problems peculiar to Canadian latitudes 
with a view to applying the results to current and future communications systems. The 
experiments in the Alouette/ISIS satellites, in which the ionosphere is sounded from above 
and simultaneous measurements are made of closely related magnetospheric phenomena 
that influence the propagation of radio waves, are part of this program. 


ISIS-IT, the fourth Canadian-built satellite in the international co-operative [SIS 
program, was placed in orbit by a U.S. launch vehicle in the spring of 1971. This satellite 
was built by Canadian industry with CRC as the design authority, and joined Alouwette-I, 
Alouette-IT, and ISIS-J in orbit, each operating under world-wide control from the CRC 
at Shirley Bay. ‘Together they constitute a continuing series of experiments in orbit for 
scientific studies in Japan, France, Australia, New Zealand and India, as well as the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Canada. CRC provides a radio prediction, forecasting 
and consulting service to Canadian users of radio communications systems. 


The spacecraft development work at CRC is backed up by a program of related 
applied research in space mechanics and electronics, the objective of this supporting work 
being to provide advanced research, design and testing of complete spacecraft electronic 
and mechanical systems for these Canadian satellites. This includes theoretical studies 
of the physical properties of composite materials and the analysis of complex structures and 
components that comprise the mechanical systems and subsystems of a spacecraft. Re- 
search and development is also carried out on basic materials and processes and on space- 
craft electronic systems which must be small, lightweight, and at least an order of magnitude 
more reliable than conventional electronics. 


In co-operation with NASA, the Department of Communications is planning to build 
and launch a Communications Technology Satellite in 1974. The objective of the project 
is to space-qualify items of advanced design suitable for operating SHF transponders for 
communications spacecraft. Such designs may be incorporated into future spacecraft to 
provide domestic community broadcast television, FM broadcast, telephony and data relay 
transmission coverage in the 1980s, particularly to isolated areas of Canada. 


Subsection 6.—Scientific Activities of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce* 


The results of research, development and advanced technology are regarded by the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce as a major resource essential to the achieve- 
ment of efficient and sustained growth in the production and trade of Canadian goods and 
services. As tariff barriers are lowered and as natural resources become more easily re- 
placeable and transportable, technological innovations will be a key factor in the economic 
growth of industrially advanced countries. Emphasis is thus placed on the level, distribu- 
tion and quality of the national effort directed to the advancement and application of 
science and technology. A major function of the Department is to promote and assist 
product and process development and to increase productivity in Canadian industry through 
the greater use of research and the application of advanced technology. The Department 
achieves these objectives, mainly, through the use of financial assistance programs. 


* Prepared by the Office of Science and Technology, Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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The Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act (IRDIA) (RSC 1970, 
c. I-10) provides a general incentive for scientific research and development. Its objective 
is to induce Canadian corporations to undertake additional research and development 
likely to result in economic benefit to Canada through the eventual production of new and 
improved products and processes for sale in domestic and foreign markets. Any taxable 
Canadian corporation carrying on business in Canada may apply for a grant which is based 
on the corporation’s expenditures for scientific research and development carried out in 
Canada. Since the inception of the Program in 1967, some $75,000,000 have been author- 
ized for payment to Canadian corporations in respect to scientific research and development 
activities conducted in Canada. Of this amount, $30,100,000 were authorized for payment 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1971. 

Financial assistance for selected projects to develop new or improved products and 
processes which incorporate new technology and which offer good prospects for commercial 
exploitation in domestic and international markets is provided under the Program for the 
Advancement of Industrial Technology (PAIT). Applications for PAIT assistance are 
appraised as to the technical and commercial feasibility of the project, as to the capabilities 
of the company to carry it out, and as to the potential contribution to the economic growth 
of Canada. Projects supported under the program include the development of a water 
bomber aircraft, satellite communications equipment, electromagnetic prospecting equip- 
ment, flight and safety devices, advanced machinery and machine tools, wood-harvesting 
equipment, and data display devices. Since the inception of the program in 1965, over 
400 projects involving a PAIT contribution of some $95,000,000 have been supported. 


In order to compete for and participate in the development and production programs 
of other NATO countries, Canada’s defence industry must keep pace with product devel- 
opments and advances in manufacturing technology dictated by the requirements of modern 
military equipment. The Defence Industry Productivity Program (DIP) is designed to 
enhance the technological competence of the Canadian defence industry in its export 
activities by providing financial assistance to industrial firms for selected projects. _Empha- 
sis is placed on those areas of defence technology having civil export sales potential. Assist- 
ance may cover the development of products for export purposes; the acquisition of modern 
machine tools and other advanced manufacturing equipment to meet exacting military 
standards; and assistance with pre-production expenses to establish manufacturing sources 
in Canada for export markets. 

Projects initiated under the DIP Program have been instrumental in helping industry to 
develop its skills on a specialized basis in fields of technology that have defence and civil 
applications and which Canada is favourably situated to exploit. Costs of these projects 
are shared by the Department and the Canadian firm concerned and, in some instances, by 
the governments of other NATO countries. Among the projects that have received 
assistance are communications and aircraft navigation systems, gas turbine engines for 
aircraft, flight safety and simulation equipment, and information display facilities. Ex- 
ports of the products of these developments continue to increase, including significant 
orders for such diverse applications as commercial airlines, public communication networks 
and television distribution systems. Since the inception of the Program in 1959, more 
than 480 projects involving a contribution of some $270,000,000 have been supported. 

The Department assists small firms in Canada to keep abreast of technological advances 
and to maintain a more competitive position in world markets through the establishment 
of three Programs. As a result of the financial assistance provided by the Centres for 
Advanced Technology Program, instituted in 1968, universities and other organizations are 
able to establish centres of expertise in fields where industry is unable to conduct the 
research necessary to develop new areas of technology, or where many industries seem 
likely to benefit from research into a common technological area. Three centres have 
been established—the Canadian Institute of Metalworking at McMaster University, the 
Centre for Powder Metallurgy at the Ontario Research Foundation and the System Build- 
ing Centre at the University of Toronto. Through the Industrial Research Institutes 
Program, scientific services are available to industrial firms unable to maintain research 
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facilities and personnel of their own, thus helping to alleviate the shortage of scientific and 
technical resources that exists in Canadian industry, to foster a closer relationship between 
universities and improve their understanding of the problems of industry, and to help 
industry become acquainted with the latest pertinent scientific and technical developments. 
Institutes have been formed at the University of Windsor, McMaster University, the 
University of Waterloo, the Nova Scotia Technical College, McGill University, and L’Ecole 
Polytechnique. Through membership in Industrial Research Associations, in which 
member companies may undertake on a co-operative basis research and development and 
related scientific activities such as technical information, technical consulting, analysis and 
testing, etc., small and medium-size companies acquire research and development and other 
scientific services which they are unable to afford on their own. 


The Department is actively engaged in missions to foreign countries, resulting in 
Science and Technology Agreements and the establishment of Mixed Commissions for the 
purpose of stimulating exchange of technical information in areas of mutual interest, of 
encouraging joint research and development projects and promoting industrial develop- 
ment through licensing agreements in specific areas of technology. Agreements have been 
signed (by mid-1971) with Belgium, the Soviet Union, and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Co-ordination of policies relating to the Government’s industrial assistance programs 
is achieved through the Interdepartmental Committee on Innovation. The Committee’s 
terms of reference include a continuing review of program objectives and policies, studies 
of the environmental factors affecting the innovation process in Canada and comparison 
with other countries, studies concerning the relationship between investment in industrial 
research and development and economic growth, analysis and review of the Government’s 
policies and programs with respect to procurement and the relation of the level of R&D 
activities in government establishments to that of financial assistance to R&D in industry. 


Subsection 7.—Scientific Activities of the Ministry of Transport* 


A research development unit has been formed recently within the Ministry of Transport. 
This Transportation Development Agency is one of the prime participants in scientific 
and industrial research in the field of transportation. Projects under way include:— 


(1) Mackenzie River Basin Study—to identify and evaluate transport requirements and 
costs of moving people and goods to, from and within the basin area over the next 15 
years. 

Capsule Pipeline Experimental Research—to develop capsule pipeline transport tech- 

nology in Canada and evaluate its economic viability; this project is contracted to the 

Alberta Research Council. 

Regina Telebus Demonstration—to test a demand-responsive transit system as an 

alternative to the automobile in low-density areas and the possible application of this 

technology to other Canadian cities; this project is undertaken in co-operation with 
local and provincial authorities. 

Research and Development Survey of Canadian Manufacturing—to analyse a survey 

dealing with the scope and content of research and development in the Canadian trans- 

portation manufacturing industry. 

Vacation Travel by Canadians Survey—to provide a description of holidays and vaca- 

tion trips undertaken in 1970 and look further into vacation travel trends. 

(6) Sonic Boom Research—to evaluate, in co-operation with other federal departments 
and agencies, alternatives and formulate policy for the handling of supersonic aircraft 
movements in Canada. 

(7) Port Facilities and Services Pricing—to study the present pricing systems of port 
facilities and recommendations for revising the pricing structure. 

(8) Montreal Airport Study—to identify air traveller characteristics and mode choice on 
ground access to the Dorval Airport. 

(9) Slurry Pipeline Experimental Research—to obtain technical information on small- 
scale and full-scale solids pipelines for the materials most likely to be transported by 
this method in the future; this project is being conducted by the Saskatchewan Re- 
search Council in co-operation with the University of Saskatchewan. 
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pressure from the slurry. 


Subsection 8.—Scientific Activities of the Atmospheric Environment 
Service, Department of the Environment* 


Meteorology, the science of the atmosphere, affects all parts of the economy and all 
areas of the country. It is basic to resource management in primary endeavours such as 
agriculture, forestry, mining, fishing, water and air (pollution), as well as to manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, power, etc., and the advancement of knowledge in this 
discipline, which ranges from the development of new techniques to improve routine 
weather forecasts to research of the upper atmosphere, is therefore of great value in almost 
every area of human activity. One of the characteristics of meteorological research and 
application is that the information and understanding obtained is seldom very far removed 
from having economic significance, often of great importance. Almost all research can 
be readily related to anticipated practical benefits. 


Capital, operating and maintenance funds for research and development allotted to 
the Canadian Meteorological Service (re-named the Atmospheric Environment Service in 
1971) for the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, amounted to $3,000,000. In addition, assistance 
in the form of grants and contracts in the field of meteorology carried out by Canadian 
universities amounted to about $350,000. 


Climatology Actwitties—The Atmospheric Environment Service conducts research on 
the applications of meteorology and climatology to water resources, agriculture, forestry, 
transportation, communications, industry, construction, air pollution control and aviation. 
In the field of hydrometeorology, which involves that portion of the hydrologic cycle which 
is affected by or which affects the atmosphere, the main processes of interest are precipita- 
tion, energy exchange and evaporation. Specialized studies are carried out on storms, the 
meteorology of lakes and rivers, and the energy balance and water balance of the natural 


* Prepared by the Atmospheric Environment Service, the organization and functions of which are described at 
pp. 49-53. 


The Saskatchewan Research Coun- 
cil is working on a slurry pipeline 
project for the federal Transporta- 
tion Development Agency. Slurry 
pipelines are potentially an inex- 
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sulphur long distances from their 
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centres. This gauge indicates the 
amount of pressure required at a 
certain point to counteract the 
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environment. Many of these are of a co-operative, inter-disciplinary and inter-agency 
nature, some in connection with international research programs and others in relation to 
flood and water supply forecasting. 


Climatic research and studies in support of natural resources, arctic exploration and 
development, industry and commerce are conducted within the Service itself, by the 
assignment of personnel to other agencies, through co-operative programs, or through 
contracts; bioclimatological research relating to productivity of forests is carried out co- 
operatively and in this field a newly designed lysimeter has been constructed for use in 
studies of evapo-transpiration from crops, the air-earth crop water balance and the evalua- 
tion of evaporation instruments; arctic studies are made in support of oil and mineral 
exploration, the selection of airport, town and mining sites, the design and operation of 
communication systems, transportation and operations in severe cold weather; topocli- 
matological studies, using mobile and stationary sensors, are a basis for optimum land use in 
fruit production and town planning; engineering studies are undertaken in support of the 
construction industry and analyses are used in the national building code; and an ice 
accretion climatology is being developed to aid in the design of support towers. 


Atmospheric Research.—Progress continues in theoretical meteorology by using the 
basic dynamic and thermodynamic equations in conjunction with great computers. Topics 
studied include: energetics of atmospheric circulations; modes of development in extra- 
tropical and tropical cyclones; influence of moisture exchanges on the synoptic circulation; 
and new physical and mathematical models for studying and forecasting circulation patterns. 


Studies of atmospheric processes on a scale from millimetres to about a mile (micro- 
meteorology) are of importance in such fields as air pollution, agriculture, forestry, urban 
planning, etc. Study topics include: wind and turbulence in the surface boundary layer; 
turbulent flux of heat, momentum and particulate matter; variability of momentum flux 
in the earth’s boundary layer; effects of turbulence on coherent and incoherent light propa- 
gation in the atmosphere; and temperature and humidity microstructure at a land-lake 
interface. Major programs are carried out, with the emphasis on air pollution, by plume- 
rise and diffusion from point sources, the purpose of which is to obtain information concern- 
ing the meteorological parameters, on both the synoptic and meso-scales, that are conducive 
to high pollution potential, and to obtain data that could be incorporated into models for 
forecasting pollution potential on both a local and synoptic scale. 


Studies of atmospheric motions ranging from about one mile horizontally up to about 
100 miles (mesometeorology) are of great importance in local weather variability and are 
of basic importance for air pollution control, ete. 


Studies on cloud and precipitation processes in the atmosphere may have very great 
economic consequences, partly because it may be feasible to modify and to a certain extent 
control these processes. Experimental seeding of selected hail-producing storms, at the 
peak of the hail season in Alberta, with airborne silver iodide flares produced encouraging 
results and local experiments on the dispersal of fog that seriously hampers transportation 
at airports and inland marine routes were conducted. Further study of previous rainfall 
modification experiments were re-analysed in attempts to assess the possibility of effective 
weather control which would be of tremendous economic benefit to forestry, agriculture, 
hydro-power and certain industries. 


Field and laboratory studies continued on means of identifying, locating and tracking 
lightning-producing storms, the aim being to assist forestry interests to combat forest fires 
and to assist other agencies where precautionary measures would result in significant savings 
of life and money. 


Work continued on increasing the effectiveness of radar to observe and differentiate 
storm details. Equipment and techniques were developed to calibrate, record and archive 
weather radar observations for effective use as a “radar raingauge’’. 


The study of radiation, both solar and terrestrial, is of fundamental importance in 
respect to atmospheric energetics and information on radiation is of great value in many 
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human activities. Research programs include: basic properties of radiation instrumenta- 
tion, their design and standardization by international intercomparisons; development and 
use of radiometersondes for measuring radiational variation with height; and use of radiation 
data for a number of applications including atmospheric dynamics, agriculture, construc- 
tion, etc. 


The atmosphere above 30 km. contains only 1 p.c. of the earth’s atmosphere but the 
nature and extent of the interaction, both physical and dynamical, between this region and 
the underlying atmosphere require examination. The coupling mechanisms, through 
circulation and radiative processes, require study both from the viewpoint of downward 
energy propagation and climatic modification, and upward in relation to radio communica- 
tion and flight through these regions. Studies include: the measurement of ozone in the 
atmosphere both from ground-base systems and by Nimbus 4 Ozone Experiment Data 
Evaluation. Nimbus 4 was successfully launched from Vandenburgh Air Force Base on 
Apr. 18, 1970. The satellite has a near-circular orbit at 1,100 km. above the earth and is 
close to the local noon/local midnight meridian. By midnight (GMT) on Mar. 31, 1971, 
the satellite had completed 4,800 earth orbits. Backscattered ultraviolet instrumentation 
is used in the evaluation. High-level ozone profiles for the region above the main ozone 
maximum have been evaluated for over 30 orbits. 


To establish high-level circulation patterns, radio-active tracers are used. Networks 
are being developed to observe and study noctilucent cloud and air-glow. Doppler radar 
techniques are used to measure upper winds in the 80-110 km. level range. 


Forecast Research.—Research and development to improve and automate the opera- 
tional weather forecasting system is being intensively pursued. Present computer methods 
are being extended, based on dynamic and occasionally quasi-empirical techniques. Re- 
search on other forecasting operations is also progressing, including systems for forecasting 
air pollution potential, ice in navigable waters, forest fire hazards, and wind-waves. 


Instrument Research and Development.—The Atmospheric Environment Service uses 
an extensive variety of instruments to make observations on an operational basis at 240 
Surface Synoptic Stations, 32 manned Aeronautical Stations, eight Automatic Reporting 
Stations, 36 Upper Air Stations and 2,180 Climatological Stations. In addition, the 
Service uses a number of instruments for carrying out specific research programs which may 
involve individual specialized instruments or minor instrumented networks that may be 
operated for a limited time only. 


Considerable effort has gone into the improvement of instruments for measuring pre- 
cipitation. An improved ordinary standard raingauge has been developed and introduced 
to replace the standard that was used for over 100 years. Development was completed on 
a unique new recording raingauge for measuring rainfall accurately. The principle of this 
raingauge is also being used in a heated liquid surface gauge which is being developed for 
the measurement of solid precipitation. Radar is used to detect the presence and location 
of water droplets and ice crystals over an area of 10,000 square miles and, in principle, a 
quantitative estimate of the precipitation falling over this area may be derived from a 
measurement of the intensity of the electromagnetic scattering from the precipitation 
particles. Auxiliary equipment is now under development which will process the output 
from weather radar sets to allow the precipitation over the 10,000-sq. mile area to be 
automatically evaluated and archived for climatological purposes. The equipment will 
also allow the precipitation patterns to be quantitatively assessed in real time by the use 
of a computer, so that the results may be immediately applied in flood control. 


There is a requirement to introduce automation into meteorological observing. Auto- 
matic Weather Stations have been developed to operate at locations where power and 
teletype communication links are available. Research and development is also under way 
to develop an inexpensive and reliable station to operate at completely remote locations 
on land and sea. This latter development presents difficult technical problems as these 
stations must function under the extremes of Canadian climate and operate and communi- 
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cate on a minimum of power. One development of a second generation of stations is well 
under way which incorporates the latest solid state techniques and will be completely 
modular in order to minimize the “on site’? maintenance. Prototypes are being tested 
in the Arctic. 

Work on the improvement of instruments used at airports to provide direct, real time 
information on wind, altimeter setting, runway visual range, etc., is under way, urgently 
required because the great increase in the size of airports and the trend to all-weather 
operation which requires measurements at a sub-network of points on the airfield. The 
complexity of the problem is augmented by the multiplicity of readouts required for Air 
Traffic Control and other purposes; the only viable solution is to process and distribute the 
information by computers. 

In the fields of hydrology, agriculture, forestry and atmospheric pollution, a number 
of automatic data-logging systems are being developed and a variety of specialized sensors 
and supporting equipment. Typical of this activity is the development of a large hybrid 
weighing lysimeter, the function of which is to provide a standard against which various 
evapo-transpiration measuring devices may be compared; it calls for a sensitivity of one 
pound in weighing a block of soil for a total weight of 130,000 pounds. Two designs of 
automatic recording evaporation pans are being developed to facilitate research into 
energy balances of such pans in which the lysimeter will be used as a reference. 


Facilities for test and calibration of a wide variety of meteorological sensors, including 
temperature, humidity, pressure and precipitation sensors, are being constantly improved. 
The new service headquarters in Toronto, in use since mid-1971, contains an accurate 
humidity calibration chamber and a large low-speed wind tunnel which includes flow- 
conditioning equipment and is capable of being opened to the outside atmosphere. 


Section 3.—Scientific Research Supported by Provincial 
Governments 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Organizations 


Six of Canada’s provincial governments (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) have established research councils or foundations and 
two others (Ontario and British Columbia) have assisted financially in the setting up of such 
organizations. Most provincial governments have university laboratories to consult, 
particularly about local industrial and agricultural problems, and many individual depart- 
ments have facilities for research in their particular fields of endeavour or assist research 
through the provision of financial aid to students working in those and other scientific fields. 
Agriculture is particularly well covered because of its importance as an export industry but 
the provinces are also intensely interested in their other natural resources. Their efforts in 
the fields of agriculture, mining, forestry and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing 
with those subjects (see Index). 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government of 
Nova Scotia in 1946 to provide industry and government with scientific and technical 
assistance in finding new and better ways to utilize the natural resources of the province and 
to assist the process industries. To this end, it seeks to correlate and further scientific and 
technical work on local problems and available resources. A new $1,500,000 laboratory 
building, financed by an Atlantic Development Board grant and occupying a 10-acre site in 
Dartmouth, was occupied in 1969. Equipment was provided through a grant of $500,000 
from the federal Department of Regional Economic Expansion. The present staff of 71 
includes 48 scientists and technicians. It is governed by a board made up of scientists and 
industrialists. 

The Foundation is made up of seven Divisions. The Geophysics Division carries out 
gravity, seismic, magnetic, well-logging and electromagnetic surveys for industry and for 
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government, and also sponsors a program of research on the surficial geology of Nova 
Scotia. The Chemistry Division carries out water, mineral and foliar analysis as well as 
pilot plant studies on chemical processes. One of its main tasks is to develop new com- 
mercial processes and products which utilize the existing minerals and other natural re- 
sources of the province. The Operational Research Division provides a service for industry 
and government by utilizing the mathematical techniques of systems analysis. The Divi- 
sion also undertakes projects in the area of optimal resource allocation, production schedul- 
ing and distribution. ‘The Engineering Physics Division makes available developments in 
applied physics to Nova Scotia industry. Emphasis is at present placed on research and 
development in electronic and mechanical engineering and in non-destructive testing. The 
Technical Services Division provides technical information on materials, equipment and 
processes and gives industrial engineering assistance to manufacturing industries. The 
various sections include technical information, industrial engineering, an information 
centre and an extensive aerial photo library. ‘The Applied Biology Division has been carry- 
ing out field and laboratory studies on the ecology, distribution, growth, harvesting tech- 
niques, conservation and cultivation of commercial algae in the Atlantic area. The Library 
is well stocked with scientific and technical information to aid the Research Foundation 
staff, industry and government. 


A Research Foundation Bulletin, issued occasionally, keeps industry advised of Founda- 
tion activities and of important discoveries in science and technology. The Research Record 
gives a descriptive account of past research projects. 


New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council.—The Council is a body 
corporate set up in 1962 by an Act of the Government of New Brunswick. It is governed 
by an independent group of prominent citizens from management, labour, the professions, 
etc., which meets four times a year. Members are appointed for three-year terms by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, one as chairman who reports to the Premier annually. 
The greater part of the capital investment was provided by the Government of Canada but 
the province makes an annual operating grant from its Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
Additional funds are derived from cost-recovery fees, services under contract, sponsorship, 
etc. The Executive Director has charge of all matters relating to the administration of the 
Council affairs and has supervision over and direction of the work of the staff. 


The Council maintains a well-equipped centre for engineering and problem-solving, 
industrial research and development and, in addition to its provincially oriented projects, 
conducts research on a cost-recovery basis for clients in other areas of Canada and in other 
countries. 


Quebec Industrial Research Institute.—The Quebec Industrial Research Institute 
was set up under the terms of an Act of the National Assembly (SQ 1969, c. 62), given Royal 
Assent on Dec. 12, 1969. The Institute is made up of 15 members named by the provincial 
government after consultation with the most representative scientific and industrial 
organizations of the province. Its functions are: (1) research in applied science carried out 
either in its own laboratories or in those of other research institutes; (2) development of 
products, processes and apparatus of an industrial or scientific nature; and (3) collection 
and dissemination of technological and industrial information. The Institute, which 
is an independent organization, will be financed for the five years 1970-74 by provincial 
grants of $4,000,000 a year. Headquarters are located at Ste-Foy, Quebec (10). 


Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation, established 
in 1928, is an independent corporation. It derives its powers from a special Act of the 
Ontario Legislature and is responsible to a Board of Governors consisting of leading mem- 
bers of the industrial, commercial and scientific communities who are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The organization was financed initially by an endowment 
fund, provided by industrial and commercial corporations through the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and an equal block grant from the provincial government. Most of 
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its current income is derived from contract research undertaken mainly for industry. In 
recent years the Ontario Government has provided a direct annual grant to ORF, the amount 
of which is directly proportional to ORF’s income from industry. 


The Foundation is concerned primarily with the development of Canadian industry 
through the application of science and technology. Also, through the various departments 
of the Ontario Government, it undertakes work relative to the natural resources of the 
province. Foundation activities are not restricted to the province; work is undertaken for 
any organization in Canada on the same basis. 


The Foundation contributes to the industrial economy and to the general welfare by: 
(1) undertaking industrial research and development for companies as requested; (2) 
undertaking research and development for governmental agencies as requested, particularly 
with respect to natural resources and to defence; (3) providing and maintaining an effective 
and efficient applied research and development facility for the use of industry and govern- 
ment agencies, using funds provided by the Ontario Government to support the back-up 
research necessary for this purpose; and (4) bringing to the attention of industry and govern- 
mental agencies research opportunities that promise economic or social benefits, 


Situated in the Sheridan Park Research Community, 17 miles west of Toronto, and 
serving as the nucleus of that scientific centre, ORF provides the most modern facilities 
and equipment for scientific and technological investigations. Its staff of approximately 
275 scientists, engineers, technicians and service personnel has diversified academic training 
and industrial experience and is so organized that these specialized talents can be applied to 
individual research and development projects. In effect, the staff of ORF constitutes a 
reservoir of scientific and technical abilities from which industrial or governmental sponsors 
can draw at will. 


Since its establishment, ORF has provided numerous companies—from the very small 
to the very large—with research and development services. These have ranged from short- 
term investigations and feasibility studies, through product and process development, to 
long-range fundamental scientific investigations. All research and development projects 
are conducted on a confidential basis—this includes all business, technical or proprietary 
information revealed to ORF by clients or prospective clients. Patents resulting from 
research and development studies are assigned to the client. 


Manitoba Research Council.—The Manitoba Research Council consists of seven 
members and 12 advisory members representing natural-resource-based industry, manu- 
facturing, labour, the universities and government. Permanent staff members are provided 
by the provincial government. Its work is financed by provincial government appropria- 
tions, although fees and service charges may be levied for its services. The objectives of 
the Council are to promote or carry out, or cause to be promoted or carried out, research and 
development investigations related to the natural resources and industrial operations of the 
province. At present, research sponsored by the Council is performed in the existing re- 
search laboratories of the province. Much of the research is aimed at establishing Manitoba 
as a centre of excellence in food products, electronics, materials research and building 
systems. In addition, through a technical information service, industries are encouraged 
to incorporate in their operations new technological developments. The main reason 
for the establishment of the Council is to assist Manitoba industry to improve its market 
position by developing a more scientifically based production capability. The Council 
maintains an office in the Provincial Government Administration Building (Norquay 
Building) in Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—This Council was set up in 1947 under an Act 
of the Government of Saskatchewan. The Council carries out research in the physical 
sciences with the aim of improving the provincial economy. It is therefore particularly 
concerned with the commercial exploitation of provincial resources and the scientific 
aspects of business. At first the Council had no scientific personnel and laboratory facilities 
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of its own. Its research program was carried on at the University of Saskatchewan and 
was promoted by means of grants to members of the staff and scholarships to graduate 
students. The 1947 Act was amended in 1954 to empower the Council to acquire property, 
employ staff and conduct its own financial affairs. Laboratory buildings were erected on 
the university campus in 1957 and were extended in 1963. In the present program of 
research the emphasis is on water and mineral resources, fields of agriculture not covered 
by other organizations, technical assistance to industry and transportation of solids in 
slurry form by pipeline. A large part of the program is carried out by the permanent staff, 
numbering about 60, but some of the Council’s research is still promoted by grants to univer- 
sity staff. The members of the controlling body, the Council proper, are appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and consist of representatives of the Saskatchewan 
Government, the university and industry. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a scientific and 
industrial Research Council in co-operation with the University of Alberta in 1921, the 
promotion of mineral development within the province being the chief purpose leading to 
its establishment. The present program is directed mainly toward the development of the 
natural resources of the province and toward the establishment of new industries within the 
province. The principal areas of activity are fossil fuels development and utilization, 
geological surveys and research, groundwater, soils, industrial minerals, chemical product 
and process development, microbiology, technical assistance to industry, gasoline and oil 
testing, pipeline transportation, highway research, river engineering, environmental studies 
and hail research. 


The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of 10 individuals repre- 
sentative of the Alberta Government, the universities and industry. The various research 
fields are reviewed by advisory committees of specialists drawn from industry, the univer- 
sities and the provincial government. The programs of the Research Council of Alberta are 
financed principally by provincial government appropriations, although an increasing 
amount of income is derived from contract research. 


The main Council laboratories and offices are located on the University of Alberta 
campus in Edmonton. A pilot plant and laboratory facility is located in the Clover Bar 
area east of the city. The full-time staff comprises approximately 200 scientists, engineers, 
technologists and supporting personnel. 


B.C. Research.—B.C. Research is the technical operation of a non-profit, industrial 
research society—the British Columbia Research Council—with offices and laboratories at 
3650 Wesbrook Crescent, Vancouver 8, B.C. Its function is to enable even the smallest 
firms to improve their competitive position in Canadian and world markets by the use of 
the most up-to-date scientific knowledge. B.C. Research carries out contract research for 
clients on a confidential basis, initiates “‘in-house’’ research programs designed to promote 
and utilize the resources of the province, and provides a free technical information service 
in collaboration with the National Research Council. B.C. Research is active in the 
areas of applied biology, chemistry, engineering, physics, operations research, industrial 
engineering, industrial market studies and economic feasibility studies. 


Subsection 2.—Expenditures of Provincial Organizations on Scientific Activities 


As stated in Subsection 1, eight provinces have established research councils or founda- 
tions, each having the primary role of assisting firms with technical problems and of aiding 
with the development of provincial natural resources. Table 4 shows the approximate 
expenditures of these establishments as reported in the latest Statistics Canada biennial 
survey of expenditures on industrial research and development in Canada. There seem to 
be two main differences between the pattern shown for these provincial establishments and 
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that shown for industrial research and development expenditures as a whole—the first is 
that wages and salaries seem to account for a larger portion of current intramural costs and 
the second is the relative unimportance of extramural payments. 


4.—Expenditures on Research and Development by Provincial Research Councils 
and Foundations, 1965-70 


Type 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970! 


$000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 


Intramural Expenditures...................... 9.9 13.0 13.5 14.6 16.6 13.9 
Current— 

Wages and salaries...............s20ee008 4,2 4.7 5.4 6.0 6.8 7.4 

Qin Sos as CSO SE COA ae In ER ERR 2.8 3.3 3.0 4.3 4.6 4.8 
Capital— 

Wandiand Mouldings: tere sniceenie silawse cae 0 2.0 4.2 3.8 2.9 3.5 0.3 

BIR WEN ber mse cia aiave trav sisi eeniesreeine anes 0.6 0.8 1.3 1.4 iyi 1.4 

Extramural Expenditures...................... 0.1 6.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 

Totals, Expenditures................... 10.0 13.1 13.6 14.7 16.8 14.1 


1 Forecast by respondents. 


As shown in Table 5, provincial governments are by far the most important source 
of funds, although some councils or foundations rely on them more than others. The 
contribution of the Federal Government was the second largest source of revenue in 1969 
and payments for research and development contracts from Canadian industry provided 
most of the remaining funds. Table 6 shows that total personnel employed by these 
establishments increased 21 p.c. from 1965 to 1969. 


5.—Percentage Distribution of Funds for Research and Development Performed by 
Provincial Research Councils and Foundations, 1965, 1967 and 1969 


Source 1965 1967 1969 Source 1965 1967 1969 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

So 6 tS ee 6o6ol|. eel 3.0 6.0 || @ther Canadian. ............ — — 2.0 

Provincial governments....... 65.0 64.0 SO 0as| | Horelgnoasreeea sneer eee 3.0 3.0 4,0 
Federal Government......... 8.0 14.0 21.0 

Canadian industry............ 20.0 16.0 17.0 Totals: ossthssos eet 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


6.—Personnel Engaged in Research and Development by Provincial Research Councils 
and Foundations, 1965, 1967 and 1969 


(Full-time equivalents) 


Type 1965 1967 1969 Type 1965 1967 1969 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Scientists and Engineers.... 253 268 311 || Administrators............. 18 20 20 

EP ANCCTS Seeley ete s cers o.o.0 80 87 126 

ROMS). o.oo. cc ce cs eses 79 79 81 || Supporting Personnel...... 327 382 395 

Earth scientists............. SOp NMS TES lad ida lanes 2 ANS aces a eee cele cok 

Other physical scientists... 18 26 33 Others neh ene cee ia) ide 146 130 
Lifeiscientists.........0.000- 34 32 22 ——— 

SPINE YD pote relay) oe a Sievettiarclove 6 a 16 Totals, Personnel.... 598 670 726 
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Section 4.—University Research* 


The traditional role of universities, which is to generate, organize and transmit 
knowledge, makes essential their involvement in the performance of research. The kind 
of research they conduct is conditioned to a large extent by their special needs and respon- 
sibilities. Because it is important that faculty members remain at the forefront of knowl- 
edge in their discipline and at the same time retain the breadth required to organize and 
transmit new knowledge effectively, they have traditionally favoured basic research as the 
vehicle for the achievement of these objectives. The result has been that universities 
have become the principal performers of basic research in Canada. It is estimated that 
70 p.c. of all research performed in the universities is in the category of basic research and 
this relatively high proportion is to some extent a reflection of the mechanisms by which 
Canadian university research is funded. 


University research in Canada is funded from a multitude of sources. A large part 
of the total cost is covered from funds not specifically assigned to research activities. The 
proportion of such funding that should be attributed to research is often a matter of opinion, 
particularly as regards the apportioning of academic salaries between teaching and research, 
the division between research and graduate instruction, the cost of accommodation and 
maintenance, etc. A special study conducted for the Science Council of Canada and the 
Canada Councilt indicated that in 1966-67 the total cost of research in Canadian univer- 
sities was of the order of one half of the total ordinary university expenditure. This type 
of in-depth analysis has not yet been repeated, but no major change of this percentage is 
anticipated. Most of this cost is borne by the provincial and federal governments in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional responsibilities—the provincial jurisdiction over educa- 
tion and the federal responsibility for research. 


The main elements in the cost of research are: (1) assisted research funds—grants 
and contracts to institutions or members of the staff; (2) awards—research fellowships 
and scholarships; (3) pro-rated value of faculty time devoted to research; and (4) other 
indirect costs—pro-rated costs of libraries, administration, maintenance, publications, etc. 
The appropriate part of the capital cost of buildings and facilities is often included in 
operating expenditures, e.g., when financed from grants for assisted research. Most of 
the research equipment is provided through such grants. The last two elements in the 
list are not normally broken out in university accounts, as stated before. These indirect 
costs are covered primarily from general funding of university education by the provincial 
governments. However, in accordance with the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act, 1967, the Federal Government reimburses the provinces for at least 50 p.c. of the 
operating costs of all post-secondary education. It follows that one half of the above 
indirect cost of research is, in the end, covered by federal funding. 


The assisted research funds represent the direct costs of research. They include all 
funds channelled through universities, even though most of them are assigned to individual 
researchers. These funds cannot be used to provide or supplement the salaries of the 
staff. They pay for equipment, materials, travel and research assistance, including student 
assistance. The scholarships and fellowships have a converse objective; they provide or 
complement the personal income of the staff on sabbatical leave and of graduate students 
or post-doctorate fellows to permit them to devote their time to research. Some of these 
are tenable abroad and some are reserved for foreign students in Canada as a part of foreign 
aid. 


Most of the assisted research funding is granted for specified purposes—mainly in 
response to proposals coming from the universities. These grants thus have the most 
direct influence on both the magnitude and the nature of university research. They can 


* Revised by J. Miedzinski of the Science Council of Canada staff. 
_, | Macdonald, J. B., et al, ‘“‘The Role of the Federal Government in Support of Research in Canadian Univer- 
sities’, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969, pp. 37 & 50. This study used some advanced information from ‘‘An Explana- 
tory Cost Analysis of Some Canadian Universities’, Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, Ottawa, 
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be used therefore as a gauge of research activities in Canadian universities. During the 
past decade, the assisted research funds gradually rose from $26,500,000, representing 
12.5 p.c. of the total operating expenditure in 1961-62 to $125,000,000 or 14.1 p.c. in 1968-69. 
This means that the assisted research funds represented nearly 30 p.c. of the total cost of 
university research in the latter part of the decade. 


The assisted research funds come from several sources. The major sources in 1968-69 
were: 


BP Caor 
Assisted Total 

Source Funds Funds 

$000,000 

NA OLE GVETIEINI EN Use witlorn cio 'ctotel neste 21s cet crarey porate rarsio aie face sis esti oett ote 86.3 69.1 
REOWAnCial eOVernInents. op ssc soe ica en fee ote eter ee bh chee 17.3 13.8 
IBiismesas Cn terprises (CSulIMAte) a. neeseie sneer oe sie cee eee a eeelaeus 3.4 2.7 
Rome stions (Estimate) atc acct eanc cote on ee eee es 9.9 7.9 
MOHELA CSULTIA LE) Meter trav tisile calcite cd etercore etree lar ninlonncree lee ee sane 8.1 6.5 


PALIT SOURCES sc eispttioceiictscieisieeotooeiictneciceat ee ariets emcee rere 125.0 100.0 


The above distribution has shown only a slow variation over the past few years. It 
indicates the predominant influence of federal financing on university research in Canada; 
this would still be true if direct awards to individuals (research scholarships and fellow- 
ships) were included in the above figures. The assisted research funds include the support 
of social sciences and humanities but that part represents only a small percentage of the 
total shown here, particularly since most of such support is in the form of direct awards, 
by-passing university accounts. 


The federal support of research in universities consists of three main components 
coming from two types of sources. The main elements are the grants and contracts pro- 
gram, the awards (scholarship and fellowship) program and the support of related scientific 
activities—research publications, acquisition of research collections and symposia. The 
sources are: (1) the granting councils—the National Research Council (NRC) and the 
Medical Research Council (MRC),* and (2) the mission-oriented government departments 
or agencies. The total support coming from these sources in recent years is shown in 
Table 7, which includes the support of non-profit organizations and covers development as 
well as research. The development component is small and the line between research and 
development is difficult to draw in many fields, such as health sciences. The non-profit 
institutions for the most part consist of hospitals and research institutes where research is 
carried out mainly by academics. On the other hand, scholarships supporting primarily 
education rather than research, fellowships tenable abroad, and support of some related 
activities are excluded. 


The table shows the extremely important role played by the NRC and the MRC in 
the support of university research, since about 70 p.c. of the federal funding comes from 
these two Councils. The National Research Council has the responsibility for supporting 
research in the natural sciences and in engineering; it is the largest sponsor of research in 
Canada. The Medical Research Council, under its new Act passed in 1969, assumes the 
responsibility for research support in all the disciplines in the health sciences; this represents 
an extension of its former terms of reference which encompassed only medical research. 


The purpose of the support of research by the Councils is the healthy and balanced 
development of knowledge in Canadian universities rather than the support of a particular 
mission of their own. They award grants mainly or largely in response to initiatives from 
the universities and their criteria for support are based mainly on the merits of the indi- 
vidual researcher and the excellence of the project. The direct utility of the knowledge 
sought is generally not given high priority in assessing a project. These funding policies 
have favoured the development of basic research of a high calibre in Canadian universities. 


* See pp. 296-299. 
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The MRC has the greater tendency toward preferential funding of research in certain areas 
which are indicated by their studies as needing more effort; approximately 50 p.c. of its 
funding is set aside for this purpose. The NRC exerts influence to a similar purpose 
through ‘‘negotiated development grants’? which amount to about 10 p.c. of the total 
funding and by indicating to prospective grantees the areas in which more proposals would 
be desirable. 


The total granting budgets of the two Councils are significantly larger than the amounts 
entered in Table 7; the totals are shown in Table 8, with a breakdown intended to match 
as closely as possible the elements in the costs of research listed on p. 474. The main 
reason for the difference between the two tables lies in the degree to which indirect support 
of research is included in the statistics. The most important feature of Table 8 is the 
sharp change shown in the rate of growth of funding by the two Councils, from a rapid 
growth in the 1960s to marginal increases in the 1970s. There is no corresponding change 
in the growth of the number of university staff and students shown in Table 9. 


7.—Federal Support of Research and Development in Universities and Non-profit 
Institutions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-72 


(Millions of dollars) 


Department or Agency 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-721 
National Research Council (NRC)............... 37.9 49.8 55.5 One BT. 
Medical Research Council (MRC)................ 18.5 25.1 28.0 30.7 32.7 
Motals pNR CranduMih Cincct cease 56.4 74.9 83.5 86.0 90.4 
National Health and Welfare....................- 14.5 1 WAR3) her 10.9 15.6 
Atomic Energy Control Board................... 2.0 3.6 5.4 al 8.1 
Defence Research Board..............000ce+svees 3.7 3.2 3.4 3.8 3.5 
IVATONIMEN Uae ee aie ee oe tei 1,22 1.52 2.4 200 2.8 
Regional Economie Expansion, Atlantic Develop- 
THOT BIS OAL Cae tremere ian aa mater cae aerate 1.4 — 3.7 3.3 1a) 
(QUE aAre ain 40 Put Btn oo Aone Ba oneaae eer ayes i 2.5 2.8 3.2 5.2 6.2 
Totals, Other Departments or Agencies.... 25.8 28.6 29.8 32.3 37.4 
otals vAMA gencles:) oo ..aas-q asta: 82.2 103.5 113.3 118.3 127.8 
Percentage of total supported by NRC and MRC. 68.6 72.4 73.7 (200. 70.7 
1 Hstimates. 2 Contribution from some activities in other departments taken over by the Department 
of the Environment when it was formed. 
8.—National Research Council and Medical Research Council Funding, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-72 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-721 
National Research Council— 
Assisted research funds................0...05- 37.8 47.5 53.2 53.1 55.2 
Direct awards (scholarships and fellowships)? 6.3 Oeil 9.6 9.5 10.1 
Related scientific activities.................. 1.3 Dell 2S 2.3 2.4 
BE OUEES se INGEG Coster rctetitan as rararctetans eeoiene caecersed 45.4 59.3 65.1 64.9 67.7 
Medical Research Council— 
IASsisted iresearcnutundsesa seein eerie 18.5 23.4 26.4 29.1 30.3 
Direct awards (scholarships and fellowships)? 1.6 3.3 4.3 4.7 5-1 
Related scientific activities.................. 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.2 
Motals.< MUR Cette eevee rc eae 20.4 26.9 S10 33.9 35.6 
Totals, NRC and MRC............. 65.8 86.2 96.1 98.8 103.3 
1 Estimates. 2 Includes fellowships totalling $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 made available every year by the 


two Councils, which are tenable abroad. 
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9.—Numbers of Full-Time Faculty and Graduate Students in Pure, Applied, Biological 
and Health Sciences, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-72 


Item 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-721 
000 000 000 000 000 

WRRERIONCA CHING YS sconce a's. isle sislevelerersueis Goes 16.4 18.7 22.9 26.1 29.3 

Ra TERSOICN OC ee SIS ose eee coin ge Seevelcce, 2% 2.0 2.9 3.3 af ae 

Applied science and engineering............... Leb 1.6 1.9 

Biological and health sciences................ 3.0 3.5 3.9 By, : 
Total Graduate Students...................... 24.2 26.1 30.2 33.7 37.7 

PRATRORR ETON OO Ree ie Med hed locace. d's. eewin olels izvataiers 6.4 ee ifn ns ae 

Applied science and engineering............... 2.6 Ge 3.3 

Biological and health sciences...............- 2.5 2.8 2.8 


1 Estimates. 


The almost explosive growth that occurred in university research during most of the 
1960s appears to be moderating as the 1970s begin. Some noticeable trends have occurred 
in recent years in Canadian university research that may be expected to continue and 
perhaps to accentuate in the years immediately ahead. Foremost among these is the move 
to break down the rigid barriers that have existed between disciplines on university cam- 
puses. With increasing frequency, projects are being undertaken and research institutes 
established that depend on the co-operative initiative of two or more departments, faculties 
or even universities. Noteworthy also is the relatively recent trend toward a greater 
degree of specialization on the part of universities. Special grants (Negotiated Develop- 
ment Grants), made available by the NRC and by the MRC, give positive inducement to 
universities to follow this policy of specialization. Recent recommendations by the Science 
Council have advocated more support for university research from the mission-oriented 
departments, with the NRC and the MRC (together with the Canada Council) assuming 
more of a balancing role and ensuring that no legitimate discipline is neglected. These 
Councils have established a co-ordinating committee to ensure that no gaps exist in their 
joint coverage. Furthermore, the problems of rationalization of university research, 
establishment of criteria for selection of projects and for distribution of support among 
disciplines or problem-oriented work are under active public discussion and are the subject 
of a number of special studies, which may lead to a considerable evolution of university 
research in Canada during the 1970s. 


Section 5.—Industrial Research 


Subsection 1.—Industrial Research and Development Activities 


After a period of substantial growth, expenditures on industrial research and develop- 
ment by Canadian firms, particularly those associated with fabrication and end-product 
manufacture, are beginning to level off. The creation and expansion of industrial research 
and development units to meet competition from other Canadian and foreign firms and to 
exploit efficiently the country’s natural resources, has occurred. In the early 1960s, capital 
and operating expenditures for industrial research and development (R&D), encouraged 
by the growth in markets, production facilities, financial resources and supplies of techni- 
cally skilled manpower, increased rapidly as shown in the chart on p. 438. Toward the 
end of the decade, total expenditures tended to remain almost constant, accompanied by a 
lack of growth in the professional and supporting personnel. This was partly a consequence 
of several laboratories closing or reducing their size and no new laboratories being estab- 
lished. 
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The Federal Government recognizes the need for a strong research and development 
effort in Canada and has inaugurated several programs of direct assistance. The Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce administers the Defence Industry Productivity 
Program and the Programme for the Advancement of Industrial Technology. The National 
Research Council and the Defence Research Board make grants in support of industrial 
research projects. In addition, the Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act 
(IRDIA) authorizes the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce to make substantial 
grants to firms expanding their research and development programs (see p. 464). 


The Programme for the Advancement of Industrial Technology, which was established 
in 1965 as the civil counterpart of the Defence Industry Productivity Program, is of par- 
ticular interest because of its innovative slant and selective nature. Its basic aim is to 
help Canadian secondary industry upgrade its technology and expand its innovative 
activity by underwriting the technical and market risks of specific product or process 
development projects which involve a significant advance in technology. The program 
was amended in 1971 by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce with assistance 
extended to operations and market research, systems and application studies, and similar 
activities. ‘These must serve to define, in the light of market requirements, the specifica- 
tions for a product or process to be developed, or to assess the market potential and com- 
mercial feasibility of the project. Priority goes to projects that increase productivity or 
otherwise contribute directly to attain a unique capability or technical leadership, taking 
advantage, where possible, of Canada’s natural resources and skills. 


In recent years the total direct federal support for industrial research and development 
(incentive schemes and contracts) has been as follows:— 


Year Amount 

$000,000 
NOCH OG: tessrs, srevete aerate ierapeletolacetovuve duavelajavele Grea eiatsrsceretafer ts trevelate fs ares asecaisterekelare sists oteleve stnietaclersinitre 75.5 
LOG C= 6 ie rentcre:cresaro e.otsteserateso15(o sis atois"oraherotece /ajaissa\atets aye ate: ctete Gisiarerels aleicias ale ais.aicleiniatel ete eisteleistere 83.7 
LOG (GBI Riese Sets giatsiefaretate ala/elctare'e = cialets (sate ravelelota'erale1 ates. cre atatsratata ct aferc. sini als claratclevelayerattereieietstete 84.4 
LOO SOO cere msei le leisy ctetenetasovks « siarereeleteelvoteraren er ciclabststs siete aj oheteta: lero cicVatatacaleretotererctarcnehal ote eters 109.0 
LQCOHFOLE OG eice acetic Slee asd ncaa dis aloo Gelb aig ose we el vielsl heatd sales ove nla ataleleteioteeieeleete see 109.8 
LOZO-FL (projected) s a.a:s tues, viv'sie stole iassieloats « ctave oad eloloiaie ellesyelsie, ere & olviale siete eels sie eceverata 135.6 
197172 (estimated) oa sere th-isieaselsini ores sateroloais love’ stale opere asevayale sleletortoeyatavat stalanetn oieisioks roisiatstatelrareys 140.1 


Employment Related to Research and Development Activities.—The level of 
employment of scientists and engineers in the varrous areas of industrial research and 
development gives a measure of the corresponding activity. The first 10 industries rank 
as follows (1969) :— 


Scientists and 


Engineers Percentage 
Rank Industry in R&D of Total 

No. 

1 Mlectxical products snd. se ccusietowe sisie seams ok Ceres 2,104 28 

2 Other;chemical products: -cssnees see ceasie aateoeeiienies clere 926 12 

3 Aircraitiand parts; 7 icacis seen seers cee se tweens 656 9 
4 Primary, metals (non-ferrous) yceosciacceen os comer een 462 

5 PAD GM ele tavaracctets at acctersayes ois, tueveseilagepecticlavale Bestavate ontbotaierese Beesaihais 451 6 

6 Drugs and! medicines :-he. ates eae eee eine 378 5 

7 Scientific and professional instruments.................-% 330 4 

8 Machinery ®2 sai cck cc tostucicen orto: cee aiiniaeicer eae 306 4 

9 Petroleum" products: vacens cesses et see cee oe niece 304 4 

10 Hoodtand: beverages ravcecsmdacneedetes si enenlatranee 219 3 

Otherindustries esa, clos ceratots treet eae cee eteatelee 1,345 19 

ALU IN DUSTRIBAY,.:fets stots Seisie hese re eee Choe reeh ieee 7,481 100 


The above 10 industries absorb some 81 p.c. of the scientists and engineers employed 
in research and development. The first three industries alone employ about 50 p.c. of 
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A machine developed by the Cominco Product Research Centre at Sheridan Park, 
Ont., to cast continuously thin lead sheet has significantly reduced costs and made its 
use an economic reality. Thin lead sheet has proved a highly effective sound and 
moisture barrier and its acceptance by the construction industry is widening rapidly. 


R&D personnel in Canada, and account for over 50 p.c. of all current intramural expendi- 
tures on R&D. About 26 p.c. of the scientists and engineers in industry have advanced 
degrees equally divided between master of science and doctorate degrees at about 13 p.c. 
each. 


One possible method of identifying research-intensive industries is to compare the 
number of scientists and engineers involved in R&D with the total number of persons 
employed by the industry. Based on this criterion, the 10 leading industries are as follows 
(1969) :— 

R&D 


Scientists and 
Engineers per 


Rank Industry 1,000 Employees 
1 Drugs‘and medicines. 5.4 -fe ce socs cocieteens, 68 sioie.o.c ieiesayave eierole elas omeaiarers 42 
2 Scientific and professional instruments....... a jateia toate sal sielerevereteleteigte aie" 33 
3 Aircral Vand partes secs oarcactie ectae Totes taieln sh elefouats ecboletersioe tes x (eels 26 
4 Electrical products iieraps,c ts rcheteoive ets sieketeOeLasts fale ae eveTeNe oleiste LST Tororo yeNs 21 
5 Gasiand oil Welles cos.cc cats asain iso ee sete she sake OV ORUOTE SAV ere ovaer eR ISTOINS 16 
6 Oshernon=-manufacturing =. scck wrasse cists terdusilers alate eioaraaieieie steiacreensie 16 
Veen Other chemical products rareds ot cisectecaar cetera acc en ene 15 
8 Rab ber eactigee datetas co teing sacaleloiie ects cata Seale nataeys SOOO AOABOCGS 11 
9 Petroleum products se sevcins covssaloes  waieieeoeses cout wns Hose eleanor 8 

10 Machinery 26 en vos cce atc eee ee doe toe canals bas sbieeule sivlcrabinielemiods 7 


For all industries reporting, there were seven scientists and engineers per 1,000 em- 
ployees. The above industries accounted for sales of some $31,000,000,000 in 1969. 
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Subsection 2.—Industrial Research and Development Expenditures 


The latest biennial Statistics Canada survey of expenditures on research and develop- 
ment in Canadian industry was carried out in 1970, securing data for the year 1969. Results 
of that survey appear in Statistics Canada publication Industrial Research and Development 
Expenditures in Canada, 1969 (Catalogue No. 13-203); they are summarized in this Sub- 
section. 


In the latest survey, 1,010 firms reported expenditures on R&D for 1969. The total 
amount expended (current and capital) reached $431,300,000, an increase of about 13 p.c. 
over 1968. Current intramural expenditures, reported by 899 firms, amounted to 
$340,700,000, an increase of 12 p.c. over 1968. However, it should be noted that, in the 
past few years, current intramural expenditures have tended to grow at a less rapid rate 
than in the early 1960s and that a decrease was forecast for 1970. This decline might 
be related to the general economic conditions prevalent at the time of the survey. The 
size of extramural research and development payments made abroad by Canadian firms 
did not increase very much since the previous survey but in 1969 companies reported 
spending abroad about twice as much as they received for research purposes from other 
countries. 


10.—Total Industrial Research and Development Expenditures, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 19701 
$'000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Current Expenditures— 
Intra mmuracosts ie c-ieniemiics, rearacientsemetdina iis 266.4 290.6 305. 1 340.7 338.4 
Wavesiand salaries!) sseeens te rurale: 138.2 158.9 164.9 184.1 192.6 
(G1BiYe) ae Aneciads oSna cORmOManee eG camer 128.2 131.7 140.2 156.5 145.8 
BIXGEATHUL AL PAVED US ss soap neyer tera terareerelslels 30.5 37.8 40.0 41.3 47.1 
Gameday. pyas srcciveoeuatils cere he verreb ore 2.8 3.3 8.7 8.9 4.2 
Outside: Canadaynns. canes canacsee actestans 28, 28 84.5 86.3 87.4 42.9 
Totals, Current Expenditures...... 296.9 328.4 345.1 382.0 ro 385.5 bs 
Capita! Expenditures— 
ancdlvant pullin gs: ctr cecarnen ei eckere tena 18.4 12.9 9.4 18.6 19.0 
BVQUIPMENGFarcree e-toc aves ony ais aan wormeinereays 32.3 30.8 26.3 30.7 34.0 
Totals, Capital Expenditures....... 50.7 - “43.7 35.8 2 49.3 53.0 
Totals, All Expenditures............ 347.6 372.1 380.9 431.3 438.5 
1 Forecast by respondents. 2 Adjusted by Statistics Canada to remove those payments made by one 
ee firm to another, since such payments are covered in the intramural costs. 3 Statistics Canada 


Table 11 shows the current intramural research and development expenditures by 
performing industries. In 1969, three industries—electrical products, aircraft and chemical 
products—accounted for about 55 p.c. of the total expenditures and an estimated 52 p.c. 
in 1970. Since 1955, the year of the first survey, these industries have spent more for 
current intramural research and development than all others combined. 
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11.— Current Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Industry, 1966-70 


Industry 1966 1967 1968 1969 19701 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
VISES. cS ci SS SRSA SS tee oe eet eect 7,901 9,217 9,726 10,224 10,602 
“Syne Dong \Ort! Wl 8S Pah nee 2,600 2,891 2,923 2,820 2,724 
Manufacturing— 
OGOTANCIDOVETARES 1). o.. seas devices ean ver 6,788 8,064 8,295 8,812 9,622 
TEYTPEG) BETO: «cs Geos OG OER ee ne ae eee 3,058 3,405 3, 832 4,194 4,469 
TNSRRAULS , cata Ray eee ae ree ee hae 3,801 3,764 4,281 4,691 5,113 
NOUNS. Street, Ble Sid 10 By cst Ship deerme ae 379 810 827 656 583 
Hamnacure and MxbOres. os cece eo es.s ees ee nee lll 181 200 247 257 
[EINE tec: cos re REE ISI Cre Coe eee OB ane 19,031 18,845 19,039 19, 737 20,734 
Primary, metals (ferrous)|s.c-.c.0000s +5. eecce 5,179 5,516 5,783 5,998 7,179 
Primary metals (non-ferrous)...............-- 11,894 14,717 13,216 19,043 21,156 
MWe tala OTICa GING ilo eles. sste. Stolers «1s obras Seley oes Diol 2,875 3,908 4,929 4,688 
IMAGINE Yeats. si ne if satentsnre seers ara aieyc 10,562 13.350 14,757 17,159 18,898 
ENTER REMI CEAT Ub OY aI se A eae ee a 50,048 39, 683 40,401 47, 342 33,219 
Other transportation equipment.............. 2,345 4,326 4,902 8, 264 8,777 
POCUTICAIPLOGUCTS 05. c.. sicre)+ s/e¥e oid. i0s 4 a elon 68,801 83,570 85,018 90, 636 91,927 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 2,103 2,320 2,983 3,383 3, 782 
ee ROLSN PTO GUCUS sevens erasers arenes ones 13, 566 15,869 19,179 19,079 13, 537 
DUP SANGO CICINES i, cctetere winer okie sare tetas 7,915 9,481 10,924 12,042 13, 223 
Other chemical products.........2-0.sse000=> 29,066 30,945 30, 404 33,216 36, 237 
Scientific and professional instruments........ 8,787 9,119 8,720 10,687 10,498 
Mtherammanulacturings ce cco sks ses voerarctatenticler: 1,983 2,499 3,560 3,736 3,431 
Motals Manufacturing. ... qacsaseecn «ener 248,148 269, 346 280, 229 313, 851 307, 330 
Transportation and other utilities................. 3,664 4,491 7,055 7,364 10,458 
OtherMon-mManuiacburing. 02... cane ose cess cee. 4,093 4,701 5,224 6, 432 7,324 
Totals, All Industries................... 266, 406 290, 646 305,157 340,691 338, 438 


1 Forecast by respondents. 


Because of difficulties of interpretation and estimation, the figures shown in Table 12 


cannot be more than approximations. 


However, they do indicate that the research and 


development performed within an industrial group may be for the benefit of some other 


related industry or for a new ‘industry’. 


Furthermore, company groups may have been 


assigned to one industry, whereas the activities of the group, including research and devel- 


opment, may actually cover several industries. 


For example, research and development 


for the aircraft industry was largely for other products—about $41,757,000 was spent on 
aircraft and $2,899,000 on other transportation equipment. 


12.— Current Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, 
by Product Group, 1969 


Product Group Amount aa Product Group Amount pent! 
$’000,000 $000,000 
Mining, extraction of mineral fuels. 7.9 228 Household electrical products..... Sail 0.9 
Food and beverages............... 8.4 2.5 || Other electrical products.......... 3.8 Pe 
Rapper products.e.4 cee. nese eo awe 4.9 1.4 Drugs and medicines.............. 14.3 4.2 
TGS oS ote ee ae ae ee a 8.9 2.6 |\\Industrial chemicals.............-: 9.7 2.9 
Porest PEOCUCHS...c2.cn Gre se eos 15.8 4.6 || Mixed fertilizers.................. 1.3 0.4 
Oar MHCtAIS. 6... ce eis wees 32.4 9.6 Plastics and synthetic resins...... a Whe g 3.4 
Fabricated metal products........ Tog 22 Me Wi Other secures eet teint tet. 8.4 2.5 
MAG DIOR VRE OR vate ceils alk ohne ee 20.8 6.1 Petroleum products............... 15.9 4.6 
BRUNE aretha eilaln tie tyelcieie wegayeve et 42.2 12.4 Non-metallic mineral products. ... 2.4 0.7 
Guided missiles and space vehicles 2.8 0.8 || Scientific and professional instru- 
Motor Vehicles) 6.6 cccicccccunecee. Poa 0.8 HILO WES Hie a jess orstoee cole ver seo stoi cvaranetorausrs Usd 2.3 
Other transportation equipment... 8.8 2isG A OLBOR em steisas Aetars Cet 3 Neen 11.3 3.3 
Electronic equipment and compu- 
BEE roreeacils Gees taeyleaistorcnises 75.7 22.2 

Electrical industrial apparatus..... 12.6 3.7 Totals, All Groups....... 340.7 100.0 
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Table 13 gives sources of funds for total current and capital research and development 
expenditures. For all Canadian industry, the performing company is by far the most 
important source of funds, providing over 75 p.c. of such funds in 1969. However, since 
capital expenditures are not usually financed by governments or other companies supporting 
a firm’s research and development program, the performing company would be a less 
dominant source of funds for current intramural expenditures—perhaps accounting for 
about 70 p.c. rather than 75 p.c. Other significant sources are the Federal Government, 
foreign governments and foreign related companies. Industries and firms do not rely on 
the same sources to the same extent. For example, about 62 p.c. of the research and 
development funds for the scientific and prefessional instruments industry seems to come 
from outside the performing company; the direct support of the Federal Government 
goes mainly to two industries—aircraft (42 p.c.) and scientific and professional instruments 
(28 p.c.); funds from foreign sources account for about 32 p.c. of intramural expenditures 
of the latter industry. 


13.—Sources of Funds for Intramural Research and Development, by Industry, 19691 


Canadian Sources 
Parent . 
: Foreign 
Industry Reporting perer ie ore Aree So arcest Total 
Company Subsidiary | Canada 
Companies 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
NTC eck Shee eh Sie emote kas 9,867 —_ 779 215 161 11,022 
Gas and oilrwells west w. vee ecw ee ces 2,390 630 45 — 583 3,648 
Manufacturing— 
Food and beverages.............--. 9,296 _ Dou 113 aa 9,960 
ARID Os a Mere are a Neicte wre w cnyaisieje lone 3,356 — 548 — 507 4,411 
TNS Gut le aera s AE ARO Or OenOONCan oe 4,111 52 222 194 378 4,957 
N60 0 (eae er 3 RPE Re CPT an 510 = 155 = = 665 
Furniture and fixtures............. 382 = _ — _— 382 
PANG eee cee Contes Cee 17,841 1,178 827 2,993 765 23, 599 
Primary metals (ferrous).......... 6,790 33 179 18 31 7,051 
Primary metals (non-ferrous)...... 16, 456 1,023 727 192 3,133 21,531 
Motal fabricating Ae ecics os ess ae 3,925 522 816 19 — 5, 282 
Machinery: scenes: aie oie aoe 15,364 579 941 285 1,411 18,580 
Aircraft and parts 28,000 — Zi, 161 83 840 50,084 
Other transportation equipment... 6,775 24 1,608 20 310 8,737 
Electrical products................ 70,553 6, 052 19,718 3,659 2,665 102,647 
Non-metallic mineral products. ... 1,985 852 738 — 16 3,591 
Petroleum products... ............- 22,150 24 191 8 447 22,820 
Drugs and medicines.............. 12,033 18 660 5 2,270 14,986 
Other chemical products.......... 34,552 51 1,317 58 284 36, 262 
Scientific and professional instru- 
ACU GS tee eee meeteiee ee te aye 4,300 — 3,245 195 3,629 11,369 
Other manufacturing.............. 3,445 422 301 37 _ 4,205 
Totals, Manufacturing......... 261,824 10,825 53,905 7,879 16,686 351,119 
Transportation and other utilities.... 14,982 2,133 9 40 3 17,167 
Other non-manufacturing............ 2,987 275 1,243 1,061 15525 7,091 
Totals, All Industries........ 292,050 13,863 55,981 9,195 18,958 390,047 
Percentage of total funds............ 74.9 3.0 14.3 2.4 4.9 100.0 
1 Includes capital expenditures. 2 Includes the membership fees of research institutes and payments for 
research and development performed under contract for non-related companies. 3 Includes foreign govern- 
ments, 


Section 6.—International Comparisons 


A comparison of gross domestic research and development (R&D) expenditures in 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OHCD) countries is given in 
Table 14, Within this group of countries there are wide differences in total resources, in 
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population, in defence commitments, and in industrial, commercial, social and political 


structure. 


Comparisons are therefore difficult. 


these statistics may vary from country to country. 


14.—Gross Domestic R&D Expenditures in OECD Countries and Current 
Expenditures, by Type of Activity, 1967 


Moreover, the criteria used to obtain 


Gross 
Domestic 

Country R&D 

EXxpend- 
itures 
$’000,000 

(U.S.) 
Austria 62.2 
Belgium 176.0 
Canada 828.3 
Denmark 90.4 
Finland 50.6 
France 2,506.8 
Germany 2,084.3 
Greece bles 
Treland 17.2 
MEGAN ye rears, SrayetoyxoveleseveroVcéss.0* 447.1 
BEADS eee as, -ccuthG'sc'a as 1,684.1 
BNGtherlandsies. ccr.<s cays. s 513.8 
INOIWA Vi crsistescocis oi. 6 cei aiersis 80.7 
DWEdOMM aces shies accede ns 336.1 
Switzerland............000+ 304.0 
United Kingdom.......... 2,533.4 
Wnited States?: 7..5.....:. ie 22,285.0 
RTE Oar relay eitce saverest.s ss tis 5,728.0 


EEC and United Kingdom. 8,261.4 


Current Intramural Expenditures by Type of Activity 


Com- 
Sane Development Applied Research Basic Research 
United : : E 
States | Expend- Cae’ Expend- bieoae Expend- Gates 
$1,000! itures itures itures 
$1,000! $1,0001 $1,000! 
$ $7000 $ $’000 $ $’000 $ 
(U.S.) (U.S.) (U.S8.) 
7.9 65, 548.1 4.5 74,276.4 15.4 36, 183.3 11.6 
37.2 | 248,095.1 1721 | 242521856 50.3 | 147,130.4 47.1 
4.1 35, 812.0 2.5 21,627.1 4.5 17, 404.0 5.6 
112.5 |1,198,321.0 82.5 | 870,044.8 | 180.7 | 438,384.8 140.5 
93.5 11,352,524.5 93.2 ee = 325, 424.9 104.3 
0.5 2,925.7 0.2 4,621.3 1.0 2,048.4 0.7 
0.8 1,800.1 0.5 5,828.5 1.2 1,850.3 0.6 
20.1 | 158,996.7 TIZOR| 535 8676 26.5 56, 603.2 18.1 
75.6 | 715,594.9 49.3 | 495,955.5 | 108.0 | 472,600.0 151.4 
23.1 249, 999.8 17.2 263, 811.9 84.5 
wee 28, 490.8 2.0 22,061.2 “4.6 13,931.7 4.5 
5.1 ae Ne is Ae fe : 
13.6 - oF 3 es 3 
113.7 1,234,531. 4 85.0 473, 720.2 98.4 229, 802.8 73.6 
1,000.0 eis 1,000.0 |4,815,000.0 1,000.0 |3,121,000.0 | 1,000.0 


1 Obtained by dividing expenditure of each country by that of the syiiied States ($22,285,000,000) multiplied 
by $1,000 to get a comparison with the U.S. as a base of $1,000. 966. 


15.—Total Manpower Working on R&D in OECD Countries, 1967 


Country 


SO ie iii aii iia ee es 


ERECECO ee nce Vetiiniaioin od re%. 1 weceteak a's 


Japan 


United Kingdom? 
United States 
EEC 


1 Scientists and engineers only. 


Total 
Manpower 
on R&D 


No. 


6,620 
19,750 
51,790 

8,378 

2) 0261 

193, 457 
205, 866 

2,730 

2,801 
49,939 

356,275 
50, 200 

7,357 
26,744 
10,9541 
50,350! 

537,273! 
519,212 


2 1968. 


Qualified 
Scientists 


No. 


2,401 
7,945 
19,350 
3,919 
2/026 
49/224 
61,559 
1,217 
1,121 
19,670 
157,612 
15,700 
2,958 
7,395 
10,954 


537,273 


74,372 


Total : 

; Qualified 

Active pepe Scientists 

Population Fite Native to Active 

Employed Pp Salat ae Population 

Employed Employed 
*000 Dice p.c. 
3,182 0.21 0.08 
3,618 0.55 0.22 
7,379 0.70 0.26 
2,310 0.36 (eal 
2,131 se 0.10 
19,782 0.98 0.25 
25,803 0.80 0.24 
3,587 0.08 0.08 
1,055 0.27 0.11 
18,920 0.26 0.10 
49,200 0.72 0.32 
4,393 1.14 0.36 
1,462 0.50 0.20 
3,734 0.72 0.20 
2,705 Ac 0.40 

25, 064 i 

0.72 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Procedurej{ 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec, its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the matter has been dealt 
with by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that “‘The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however 


* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Division, Statistics Canada. 
¢ Revised by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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(Sect. 101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of 
Canada. It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important 
changes, particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirm- 
ing the right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of 
the federal judiciary are given in Chapter II, pp. 108-110 and of the provincial and territorial 
judiciaries in the 1970-71 Year Book at pp. 99-106. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts, some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Narcotic Control Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now 
in force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state cf 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.’”’* With reference to the criminal 
law, the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and dangerous sexual offenders partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (RSC 1970, 
c. C-34) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. Since the new Code came into force several 
_ amendments have been made, for the most part in relation to procedure. Among the most 
notable of these, as well in point of procedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 
providing that motions for leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases 
should be heard by a quorum (at least five) of judges of that Court instead of by a single 
judge; amendments effected in 1959, providing a statutory extension of the definition 
of “obscenity”’ and making provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material 
without a charge necessarily being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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to the allowing of time for payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed 
in aircraft in flight over the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a news- 
paper or broadcast of a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence 
at a preliminary inquiry or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless 
the accused has been discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial 
has ended. 


The Parole Act (RSC 1970, c. P-2), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the 
parole system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 507- 
509). 

It is most important to note that in 1960 (SC 1960, c. 44) Parliament enacted what 
is known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further details, its 
general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 

“1. It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 


continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or 
sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 


(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 
property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 
(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.”’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions, the courts have 
not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 


In 1961, the offence of murder was divided into capital and non-capital, the death 
penalty was abolished in relation to the offence of non-capital murder, and the term criminal 
sexual psychopath was dropped and the term dangerous sexual offender substituted; in 1965, 
provision was made for the right to appeal in habeas corpus proceedings. 


The concept of ‘“‘non-capital murder” was introduced into Canadian criminal law in 
1961. At that time, capital murder was defined to include, for example, planned and 
deliberate murder, murder in the course of certain violent acts and murder of peace officers 
and prison officers. Life imprisonment was substituted for the death penalty in cases 
where the accused was convicted of non-capital murder. In 1966, the House of Commons, 
on a free vote, rejected a Bill under which the death penalty for murder would have been 
completely abolished but in 1967 an Act was passed under which the definition of capital 
murder is restricted to the murder of peace officers or prison officers. This Act was brought 
into force on Dec. 29, 1967, and will continue in force for a period of five years from that 
day. The Act will then expire unless before the end of the five-year period Parliament 
by a joint resolution of both Houses directs that it shall continue in force. If the Act is 
not continued in force before the expiry of the five-year period, the broader definition of 
capital murder introduced in 1961 will again come into operation. It should be noted that 
the law contains a provision whereby a person in respect of whom sentence of death has 
been commuted or a person who has been sentenced to life imprisonment for capital murder 
shall not be released without the prior approval of the Governor in Council. 


The most comprehensive amendments to the Criminal Code since it came into force 
on Apr. 1, 1955 are contained in the Criminal Law Amendment Act which was assented to — 
on June 27, 1969 and, with certain exceptions, came into force on Aug. 26, 1969. Among — 
the changes are amendments relating to gaming and lotteries, ‘drinking and driving’, — 
homosexual acts and therapeutic abortion. 
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The provisions with respect to lotteries, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1970, make 
it lawful for the Federal Government to conduct a lottery and for a provincial government 
to pass legislation enabling it to conduct a lottery either alone or in conjunction with one 
or more other provincial governments. Provincial authorities may issue licences under 
which charitable and religious organizations may be authorized to conduct lotteries and 
games and under which agricultural fairs and exhibitions are no longer restricted to lotteries 
and games conducted on the exhibition grounds. 


Under the amendment, a person is guilty of an offence if he drives a motor vehicle 
while the proportion of alcohol in his blood exceeds 80 milligrammes of alcohol in 100 milli- 
litres of blood. It is compulsory for a driver to take a blood test when required to do so by 
a peace officer who has reasonable and probable grounds to believe that the person’s ability 
to drive is impaired and it is an offence for a person to fail or refuse without reasonable 
excuse to take a blood test when so required. Where such blood test is taken within two 
hours of the alleged offence and the various conditions set out in the legislation relating 
to the taking of the test are complied with, the result of the test is prima facie evidence 
of the proportion of alcohol in the driver’s blood. This amendment came into force on 
Dee. 1, 1969, with the exception of those provisions dealing with the alcohol breathalyzer 
legislation which refer to the specimen of breath to be given to the accused in an approved 
container for his use at the time the breath sample is taken. The proclamation of these 
provisions awaits the development of a suitable container. 


The amendment contains provisions whereby therapeutic abortion is not unlawful 
where the operation is carried out after the therapeutic abortion committee of an accredited 
hospital has certified that the continuation of the pregnancy would or would be likely to 
endanger the life or health of the female. The operation may be performed only by a duly 
qualified medical practitioner and only in an accredited hospital or a hospital approved for 
the purpose by the Minister of Health of a province, who is also entitled to information 
relating to the issue of a certificate and to the operation. 


The amendment removes from the ambit of the criminal law homosexual acts com- 
mitted in private between two consenting adults. 


As noted earlier in this Section, an amendment was made to the Criminal Code in 1959 
restricting the publication of an admission or confession at a preliminary inquiry. Under 
the new amendment, provision is made whereby, on the application of the accused, the 
magistrate or justice holding a preliminary inquiry may make an order forbidding publica- 
tion of any of the evidence until the accused has been discharged or, if he has been com- 
mitted for trial, the trial has ended. Apart from such an order, the prohibition against 
publishing an admission or confession remains. 


Previously, where there was reason to believe that the accused person was unfit on 
account of insanity to stand trial, the issue of his fitness to stand trial was decided as soon 
asit arose. If the court decided that the accused was not fit to stand trial, he was detained 
in custody at the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor. As the merits of the case against 
him were not tried, it was possible for an innocent person to be so detained. Under the 
amendments, the court has the power to postpone dealing with the issue of fitness to stand 
trial until after the prosecutor has presented his evidence. If the prosecutor's evidence is 
not sufficiently strong to make out a case, the accused may be acquitted and set free. If 
he requires treatment for a mental condition, he may be dealt with under the applicable 
provincial mental health legislation instead of under the Criminal Code. In addition, in 
order to safeguard the rights of those persons who are found unfit to stand trial and therefore 
detained in custody, the Lieutenant-Governor of the province is authorized to appoint a 
board to review at least every six months the case of every person so detained, also to review 
at least every six months the case of every person who is held in custody in the province 
following an acquittal on account of insanity at the time the offence was committed. 
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In regard to sentence, the amendment contains provisions enabling courts to make 
more liberal use of suspended sentences, with or without probation. The amendments 
remove the previous restriction which prevented the court from suspending the passing 
ef sentence when the offender had more than one previous conviction; enable probation 
orders to be transferred from one province to another; enable the court to make a probation 
order in addition to a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding two years; and make it a 
substantive offence, punishable on summary conviction, for a person on probation wilfully 
to refuse to comply with the probation order. 


In 1971, Parliament passed the Bail Reform Act. When proclaimed in force, this 
Act will change the Criminal Code by restricting police powers of arrest for minor offences 
and requiring the police, as a general rule, to release persons arrested for minor or less 
serious offences as soon as possible. In addition, a justice will be bound to issue a summons 
unless the public interest requires a warrant of arrest. Save in very exceptional cases, 
“cash bail’ will be abolished and as a general rule a person charged with an offence will be 
released simply on his written undertaking to attend court. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Offences may be classified under two headings, “indictable offences’ and ‘‘offences 


punishable on summary conviction’’. Indictable offences are grouped in two main cate- 
gories: (1) offences that violate the Criminal Code and (2) offences against federal statutes. 
These include the more serious crimes. Offences punishable on summary conviction— 
those not expressly made indictable—include offences against the Criminal Code, provincial 
statutes and municipal by-laws. It is debatable to what extent some summary conviction 
offences are of a criminal nature and whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. 
Many are breaches of municipal by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, 
as, for example, parking violations or practising trades without licence but, on the other 
hand, summary conviction offences may include such serious charges as assault and con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency. 


The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, Sub- 
section 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons, so that it may be possible to 
evaluate the population engaged in prohibited activities and to help in the treatment 
of anti-social behaviour in terms of subject-centred action. In the present counting 
system, although individuals may be charged with more than one offence, only one offence 
is tabulated for each person. This offence is selected according to the following criteria: 
(1) if the person were tried on several charges, the offence selected is that for which pro- 
ceedings were carried to the farthest stage—conviction and sentence; (2) if there were 
several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 
awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the 
offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by 
the law; (4) if a person were prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another—for 
example, charged with murder and convicted of oamelanchterethe offence selected is the 
one for which the person was convicted. 


In 1968 there were 57,494 adults charged with 94,838 indictable offences, of whom 
49,963 were found guilty of 82,312 offences. In the previous year there were 51,388 adults 
charged with 86,689 indictable offences, of whom 45,703 were found guilty of 76,681 offences. 
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1.—Persons Charged and Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 
100,000 Population 16 Years of Age or Over, by Province, 1967 and 1968 


Persons 
Convicted 
Persons Charged Persons Convicted Beton 
Province or Territory of ie ae ee 
1967 1968 1967 1968 1967 1968 
No. No. No. Pics No. p.c. No. No. 
Newfoundland 531 98.1 666 97.4 184 225 
Prince Edward Island 120 93.0 156 97.5 173 220 
Nova Scotia 3 1,516 89.3 1,652 90.0 309 332 
New Brunswick 1,334 96.3 1,657 97.0 345 420 
Quebec! 9,125 90.5 | 11,354 84.4 239 291 
Ontario 16,025 86.9 | 17,506 86.6 335 355 
Manitoba 2,689 91.6 2,484 87.8 419 373 
Saskatchewan.. 53 ae 2,156 91.9 2,514 92.3 347 400 
Alberta 4,735 92.2 5,357 89.9 499 547 
British Columbia 7,267 85.8 | 6,464 83.1 548 469 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 205 91.5 203 93.1 820 775 
MC AMAG Axaateees ak eee naees eesees 51,388 | 57,494 | 45,703 88.9 | 49,963 86.9 341 363 


1 Excludes municipal court cases. 


Table 2 classifies indictable offences by type of offence for 1967 and 1968. Class I 
covers offences against the person and in 1968 there were 6,627 males and 303 females 
convicted in this category, mostly for assaults of various kinds. Classes II to IV deal with 
offences against property. Thefts predominate among the offences in these classes, and 
breaking and entering, extortion and robbery—serious crimes which involve acts of violence 
—are the next most numerous. Class V deals with offences relating to currency and Class 
VI with miscellaneous offences; among the latter, the most numerous convictions are for 
offences connected with gaming, betting and lotteries. In 1968 there were 1,138 men and 
180 women convicted under federal statutes of whom 1,087 men and 175 women were 
offenders under the Narcotic Control Act. 


2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 
Cees oe 
ses onvicte onvicte 
Class of Offence FP gl | eta OES ET or ners 
Charged Charged 
M. F. M. F, 
= No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code 

Class I.— Offences against the Person.......... 7,957 6,217 293 8,655 6,627 303 

Abduction and kidnapping...................-. 63 46 _ 88 51 4 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on 

DMOLICe And ODSELUCHION « cntiacoc ences ewenee 5,476 4,367 220 5,881 4,673 223 

Offences against females!...............-2000:: 1,029 742 18 1,131 740 15 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? man- 

Siang ierand MUrGer......cevcabiees ecereta cs 248 158 10 247 154 11 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and 

PLAT OT Ce es WN EAA HIS cir cel lone e uate 292 192 24 383 251 22 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor 

NSICLS MR ch tar oMAR NES Te None eee 23 22 _ 175 140 4 

Duties tending to preservation of life........... 14 9 1 63 28 3 

Other offences against the person.............. 812 681 20 687 590 21 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 490. 
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2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
1967 and 1968—concluded 


1967 1968 
ieee betes 
onvicte onvicte 
Class of Offence Parcche) |} ee poe 
Charged Charged 
M. 1 M F 
No No No No. No No. 
Criminal Code—concluded 
Class If.—Offences against Property with 
WiOLEMCERE See ocr or naan 8,955 8,012 167 10,244 8,898 153 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and 
TRol oor Bea topes eee See ace Ieee mee 8,955 8,012 167 10,244 8,898 153 
Class I1I.— Offences against Property without 
WiOleTACeser erate cae gone eee ae ete 26,187 19, 244 4,615 28,393 20,466 4,940 
Fraud and false pretences............+s.c000e++ 2,980 2,260 365 3,422 2,513 409 
Etaw.tn all POSSCSSLOM cay ctce air cco nia’. sheieien a 3,008 2,467 129 3, 643 2,926 163 
ES OLb SMR Sani e cytes eit ncriecint erase tisaPianeae ardent 20,204 14,517 4,121 21,328 15,027 4,368 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property 1,394 1,167 53 1,600 1,306 62 
ATAONONG OGMEM LES. ia svewasarsrelole omsicters «le eanyvere,s 141 106 9 145 101 8 
Other interference with property............... 1,253 1,061 44 1,455 1,205 54 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relat- ; 
ingto Currencyse-c..6 fs sone eee nla ere 1,335 1,059 167 1,670 1,297 199 
Forgery and uttering forged documents........ 1,204 963 156 1,491 1,181 180 
Offences relating to currency...............+-:- 131 96 11 179 116 19 
Class Vi.—Other Offfences..................... 4,277 3,420 326 5,155 4,044 350 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired..... 210 168 2 702 632 10 
Driving while intoxicated 3...c: 1s. bes ence oak 7 6 — 8 8 _ 
Gaming, betting and lotteries.... 663 586 43 759 612 94 
Keeping bawdy houses.......... 155 26 107 104 21 60 
Warious: OGNeriOfenGCes. sre tec eases + Ce ceueceuies 3, 242 2,634 174 3, 582 2,771 186 
Totals, Criminal Code.................. 50,105 39,119 5,621 55,717 42,638 6,007 
Federal Statutes? 
INareotie.@ OnLLOWACtoncienechis a ceiieeienineieee 1,234 730 190 1,718 1, 087 175 
OMGherstavutes acnstoen ska cicciten mtemcor ase an 49 38 5 64 51 5 
Totals, Federal Statutes............... 1,283 768 195 1,777 1,138 180 
Grand: Totalsic,. cece cea eeed act 51,388 39,887 5,816 57,494 43,776 6,187 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 3 Ex- 
cludes Quebec. 


3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Marital Status, Sex and Age, 
1967 and 1968 


Item 1967 1968 Item 1967 1968 
No. No. No. No. 
Spex 
Total Persons Convicted......... 45,703 495963: Ml Maleises aaecacoetnn cope eee 39, 887 43,776 
Fomal@eioe niicccaneranteeixcccas 5,816 6, 187 
Maritau Stratus! 
AGE 
Singlokecceeseis > ca tantades eae 26,602 21,848 
Married mmr cciccter cinta cnimerde stone 10,985 9,244 16 to L9nvears Aaeadecceen sme aneate cs 14, 683 12,746 
Wacdlowodis. sarees canteen. osc cke 401 345 20ibor24 years five catteruvciereilesis cic 9,734 12,402 
DV OLCed acts sain conan eee 452 466 2540/44 Vears revecoac siete scaler sie 13, 154 14,907 
Separabe dear bio ricctela cts deine use vine 7k} 1888.9 45) vearsiorO Verena cecic enact 3,738 4,310 
INO giv one tten cee os eee, 5,550 4,818 Not rivens: ce. .cntus dectisonictesaee 4,394 5,598 


1 Excludes Quebec in 1968. 
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Female Offenders.—There were 6,187 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1968 compared with 5,816 in 1967. Of these offenders, Ontario accounted for 
2,484, Quebec for 1,279 and British Columbia for 908. The ratio of female offenders con- 
victed to total persons convicted moved slightly downward from 12.7 p.c. in 1967 to 12.4 p.e. 
in 1968, ranging from 5.1 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 14.2 p.c. in Ontario. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1967 and 1968 


Females Convicted 


Females Convicted T bel Ears ana 
Province or Territory Bre _ Convicted 

1967 1968 1967 1968 

No No. p.c p.c. 
INTs a Oe0idal FANTa ge, oR Bees Saeed Bee rare. ane ao or oo cetiuts Gite Gee. 35 42 6.6 6.3 
rine yard LOlan Gl jective scieisiss-erssslers #svatecers <P 3 8 2.5 5.1 
NMS COLI Amery seine cutter ia arty cart risitccsreeiteem te nearer 124 133 8.2 8.1 
INGA? ESET ken te OE a aca eI se eg ae WR ann mas Se 102 171 7.6 10.3 
QUG ESO Arad do aes SEDO LID CoO O ED REAR EO DDO a OE OnEOe ee nen OmertneeeT 1,055 1,279 11.6 11.3 
OVINE FATE perder tata oses tra she fof (ees aios iw inal o. ane Joana Puch ay scasateaxonave rants voinuelnalave  atesekavsode: haus bys 2,368 2,484 14.8 14.2 
INEST) Oot OSs Gee nO WE oale HE Cena Eris ee ea ene cer eee oe 335 290 1205 11.9 
PSSEES EVO GE CNV EUIL pesera trees yorannsate ce eve cleus vasievoraveledorels: © Otto Me rane tatMtatnn a hata ere wislers 202 228 9.4 9.1 
EAL NSIC 3 sb acacie Gicathe a i OR Sek ALPE COREE RCE ee Rac aed aril aie ae ee Oe 524 630 14.0 11.8 
EV HISTO OLUTA DIA esse Ae¥ rere (cya acterteratssclen sero erie ek rotor eisai 1,052 908 14.5 14.0 
MTrKomande Nort bwWwestsLerilLOrleses ncn ae ccc acne nein cetesitine laitere ae 16 14 7.8 6.9 
Canad asnrss- cen. 5 Bialaparegh sitio atote shale aaelelons Snspealoee sae cinerea 5,816 6,187 12.7 12.4 


Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than one 
conviction at a court appearance for the years 1964 to 1968. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, and 
breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1964-68 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 19681 


Persons Convicted of— 


Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence................ 11,596 11,200 11,565 11,279 9,451 
Motals, Convicted of One Offence..........c.cccccccccecesee 30,501 30,632 34,105 34,424 29,158 
Grand Totals i icp cca cites): pecionsed aso eaadise see 42,097 41,832 45,670 45,703 38,609 


1 Excludes Quebec. 
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Disposition of Cases and Previous Convictions.—<As shown in Table 1, p. 489, 
of all suspects before the courts for indictable offences in 1968, 86.9 p.c. were adjudged guilty. 
There was, however, considerable variation among the provinces in this respect, the propor- 
tion ranging from 83.1 p.c. in British Columbia to 97.5 p.c. in Prince Edward Island. 


6.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 
Convictions, 1967 and 1968 


Item 1967 19681 Item 1967 19681 
No No | No No 

@harged imac eee tat coe eeeieG 51,388 44,089 |) Males convicted.................. 39, 887 33,701 
PNG OILGEC Ne ty tas She oe kites 4,939 4,628 || Females convicted............... 5,816 4,908 
Disagreement of jury.............. 7 Seliirsticonvichlonse ae cle oe tentittes 12,112 LOSS. 
Stay of proceedings................ 638 689 Second Convictions. ...a.seeseneece 5, 563 4,938 
INGLB ILA dae anette eaccemores 49 64 Reiterated convictions........... 12,695 12,019 
Detained because of insanity...... 52 41 INOt@EVeD. coo ote eaten ee 15,333 11,497 


i Excludes Quebec. 


Sentences, Method of Trial and Court Proceedings.—Table 7 summarizes 
the first court sentences given for indictable offences, Table 8 shows the method of trial 
and disposition of cases, and Table 9 shows persons charged and convicted of indictable 
offences according to trial court. 


Two kinds of sentences maintain for a certain period of time a relationship between 
the person dealt with by the court and the legal institutions of a community—>probation 
and commitment to an institution. There are several types of institutions to which a per- 
son can be committed, such as penitentiaries, reformatories, gaols and industrial farms. 
Theoretically, every institution has a specific purpose which is supposed to be taken into 
account when arriving at a legal decision. In practice, however, the availability of an insti- 
tution in a given community is a factor in determining the decision rendered by the court. 


7.—First Court Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1967 and 1968 


Vole 
Sentence Nfld.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and |/Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
1967 
Oren Ol Tnereee ace sce ts 158 49| 448) 297] 2,695) 4,692} 589) 536) 1,581] 1,547 44 || 12,636 
x1a01l— 
Under one year........... 142 35 388 420) 2,328] 3,280 611 730) 1,326] 2,124 92 11,476 
One year or over.......... 20 1 16 41 257 336 140 125 539 611 6 2,092 
Reformatory and Training 
Schoolitintc nat srt — _ 1 5 102} 1,847 56}, — 1 113 — 2,125 
Penitentiary— 
Under two years.......... 21; — 1 11 2) 1387 16 8 18 16; — 230 
Two years and under five. 30 16} 171 109} 469) 592 140} 111) 273) 396 6 2,313 
Five years and underten..| — — 11 “i 59 96 9 12 42 691 — 305 
Ten years and under four- 

Geen shen eon means _— _ —_ 1 14 12 3 1 4 144 — 49 
Fourteen years or over....| — _ — 1 13 12} — — _ 5} — 31 
WS es ric ee ue heres 1] — = 7 12 6 2 6 6 —= 40 
PYOVONEIVO rie cians viostetele — — — — 1 1 1) = 2 3s; = 13 

Cat iit er nae ieee elas von = — = — 4 1; — —— — 2 — vi 
Suspended sentence without ; 
prohbabionaacc meateewecies 80 8 161 170} 1,555} 1,096 582 363 592] 1,185 ils 5,809 
Suspended sentence with pro- 
IDAGlone te, bene en oF nite tN 79 11} 319) 272) 1,619] 3,911} 586) 268} 351) 1,171 40 8,577 
Wotalscaese series. 531; =: 120} 1,516} 1,334] 9,125/16,025| 2,689) 2,156) 4,735) 7,267 205 || 45,703 
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7._First Court Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1967 and 1968 


—concluded 
Nas 
Sentence Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C.| and_ || Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
1968 
pation QUANG 1. etlas of sates « 193 71| 526) 463} 1 4,989) 444) 639] 1,710) 1,469 54 || 10,558 
Gaol— 
Under one year........... 225 $1] 382) 514) 1 3,349] 757! 770) 1,597] 2,288 85 9,993 
Qne year or over.......... 50 1 10 Gli iA 330 169 144) 534) 571 12 1,882 
Reformatory and Training 
MICHOOM A Saint echt talesioes — — 4 Py 3k 2,042|— —_— 3 i; — 2,052 
Penitentiary— 
Under two years.......... 4 2 3 Sia 143 4 6 7 14, — 186 
Two years and under five. 37 12} 146 91] 3 677; 1387; 116) 267) 333 3 1,819 
Five years and underten..| — _ 6 5| 2 127 19 16 38 68 iL 280 
Ten years and under four- 
PEON esc eee sais - _ 1 det 38] 6 6 5 21 1 79 
Fourteen years or over.... 1; — — Ti) a! 10 1] — 2 44 — 19 
ik 2 oR AaB ae aae Spee 1] — 2) — 1 12 2, — 1 7 — 25 
Preventive: ..... 56... cee. _— _— — _— 1 — > — 5 2) — 8 
VCR Cee rr crcie se cobicn see ae sine _ — —| — 1 — _— _— 1; — — 1 
Suspended sentence without 
MLOMALION ss eenet acl ee 106 16 91) 198} 1 1,410} 703) 354) 776) 1,195 11 4,860 
Suspended sentence with pro- 
Madan hanes seesaw aad 49 23; 481) 318) 1 4,379; 191) 463) 411) 496 36 6,847 
TOtRIS ea. per cee 666} 156) 1,652) 1,657] 1 17,506) 2,434] 2,514) 5,357] 6,464 203 || 38,609 


1 Figures for Quebec are not available; the unit of count is not comparable with that of other provinces. 


8.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1968 


Yen 
Method of Trial and Sex | Nfid.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que.!} Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.} B.C. Re Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
By Judge and Jury— 
Gonvicted: oo. aces +o M. 9} — 21 6 148 351 40 48 12 178 8 821 
F.| — _ 2, — 13 18 3| — 1 10 — 47 
Acquitted...c.iisices sane M. 3; — 5 2 27; 149 12 16 6 49 4 273 
F.| — — _ —_ — 19} — 1 3 7) o— 30 
Detained because of 
INSANIGY. 50 bcc e M.| — _ 1; — — 3; — 3; — ) 9 
F.| — — — 3; — -= lj — -- 4 
Disagreement of jury...M.| — _ — “= — 4; — — _ 3), — 7 
F.| — _ — _— — 1} — — -— — — 
Stay of proceedings..... am 3 1 1 1 10) — 16 
. aoe vs, a | 
IN GYR ET ee aoe ne ate M.| — — _ —_ — 54 54 
F,| — -- — — _— — i) 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
GONVICLEG: ©. Jcics caneeee Ms 5 3 84 4 955 788 60 112 409 154 17 2,591 
FF.) — _ _ — 54 56 2 4 24 20 — 160 
PNOCUELLO aces emaens aoe M.| — ~ 17} — 283] 230 25 27| =181 80 4 797 
F.) — — — 26 31) — 3 ll 7 o— 78 
Detained because of 
RNBANIGY « ceteerercicie nwt ee M.| — — — —- 6 1) — — == _— — 7 
Fi) — —_ _ — 1 1} — _— _ _ — 2 
Stay of proceedings..... M.| — _— 1; — — 3 2 6 20 15 1 48 
t= _ _— — _ —_ — 1 ” 3, — 6 


1 Excludes municipal court cases. 
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8.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1968—concluded 


ony 
Method of Trial and Sex | Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.!| Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. nee Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
WOnVACtE , ..cacticecies se M. 461 81 716 844) 4,810) 8,539] 1,176) 1,157] 2,083] 2,954 85 22,906 
108 15 2 26 48] 888) 656 80 58] 127) 280 4 2,184 
INCOUIGGED secre cece M. 10 2 86 24| 605) 1,076 55 54| 177) 398 4 2,491 
F.) — _ 4 1 94 114 8 5 21 55 _ 302 
Detained because of 
AUSADIC Vas os sees 6 sce M. 4, — 1] — —_ 8 1} — 1 in == 22 
F.| — o _— ao — —_ ~ — 1] — — 1 
Stay of proceedings..... M.} — — od _ -— 2} 118 1 2} 191) — 314 
F.} — _ _— — — 1 25| — =— 39,  — 65 
By a Magistrate, Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 
Conyictedes. asec ss nee M. 149 64 698 632| 4,521] 5,344 868 969] 2,223) 2,270 79 17,817 
F 27 6 105 123 780} 1,754 205 166 478 598 10 4,252 
iNeduitced serene sa vere M.| — 2 64 22 215 827 16 81 184 222 2 1,635 
F.| — _— 5 3 20 160 if 11 38 48 _ 299 
Detained because of 
INSAMILY ee ee eee M. 1) — — — 2 1) — 1) — — — 5 
1) <= = _ ee =s ae a ae aS z= — ra 
Stay of proceedings..... M.} — -- — -- ~ — 57; — - 136} — 193 
F.| — _- — _ —_ — 10; — = 38 — 48 
Totals, Persons Charged. 684 160) 1,836) 1,709)13, 455/20, 206) 2,771) 2,725) 5,956) 7,774 218 57,494 
Totals, Persons Con- 
WICLEM Seatac eae ete 666) 156] 1,652) 1,657)11,354/17, 506) 2,434] 2,514) 5,357) 6,464 203 || 49,963 


1 Excludes municipal court cases. 


§.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1967 and 1968 


1967 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Province and Item fee 
4818- | Tuvenile 
eee or County | Higher Total 
eats Family | Court | Court 
cipal Court 
Court 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Wharged ae. sce ae ee 501 32 3 5 541 
Convicted. csc. 6 creel 494 32 1 4 631 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charged wstsleerttia sate wee 113 _ 15 1 129 
Convicted...........+6. 108 — 12 — 120 
Nova Scotia— 
Charged Aas dasennonnecd 1,580 28 57 32 1,697 
Convicted s..c3 koe. se 1,419 28 47 22 1,516 


1968 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Police 


Magis- Juvenile 


trate 
and 


or County | Higher 


Family| Court | Court | Tote! 

Court 
No. No. No. No. 

3 5 12 684 

3 5 9 666 

—_— 3 —_— 160 

—_ 3 —_— 156 

55 102 29 1,836 

54 84 23 1,652 
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9.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1967 and 1968—concluded 


1967 1968 
Persons Charged and Convicted by— Persons Charged and Convicted by— 
Province or Territory : : 
ed Liem Pouce oa 
hte: Juvenile jel Juvenile 
ena or County | Higher Total d or County | Higher Total 
iM ETTE Family| Court | Court Muni- Family] Court | Court = 
Goal Court Cine Court 
Court Court 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
New Brunswick— 
Charged’. ssrccnise sca 1,368 1 7 9 1,385 1,691 6 4 8 1,709 
CORWICLE Ges eaniccc ches 1,323 1 5 5 1,334 1,641 6 4 6 1,657 
Quebec—! 
Mbarveda\: csskn ss cee 6,713 | 2,034 | 2,228 112 | 10,082 || 12,432 2 2 1,023 | 13,455 
Ciiva ice Gaconepeupecor 5,210 2,017 1,809 89 9,125 || 10,491 2 2 863 | 11,354 
Ontario— 
Charged aialerecsereisieis s e.aes 17,100 79 1,108 154 | 18,441 || 18,396 86 1,516 208 | 20,206 
Convicted 225.3..050225.. 15,063 72 793 97 | 16,025 || 16,219 74 1,112 101 | 17,506 
Manitoba— 
Charged tel ech 2,246 540 91 58 2,935 |} 2,612 14 89 56 2,771 
Wonvicteds. 0.5.2. 2,081 611 57 40 | 2,689 2,317 12 62 43 2,434 
Saskatchewan— 
(CHATZOORRE). teste ose 6 |} 2,144 5 149 48 2,346 2,499 4 155 67 2,725 
Convicted S55 cs cane 2,012 4 107 33 2,156 2,346 4 117 47 | 2,514 
Alberta— 
Charged inctacccecese sss 4,595 49 75 415 | 5,134 5,299 36 135 486 5,956 
COnVACCC 85 cee cee se1s 4,346 49 53 287 4,735 4,881 30 93 353 5,357 
British Columbia— 
@hargedienne en saes tence 6,879 1,055 371 169 8,474 7,207 29 398 140 7,774 
Wonvacted .o2520... «cece 5,895 1,009 252 111 7,267 6,076 26 266 96 6,464 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
Charged Lapsed Sera ER 211 _— — 13 224 184 —_ 22 12 218 
Wonvacted. sijniascciees oes 195 — _— 10 205 178 — 17 8 203 
Canada— 
Charged eyes cass coeis.cee 42,450 | 3,823 | 4,099 | 1,016 | 51,388 || 52,791 233 | 2,429 | 2,041 | 57,494 
Convicted) 235. ....... .| 38,146 | 3,723 | 3,136 698 | 45,703 || 46,442 209 | 1,763 | 1,549 | 49,963 
1 Excludes municipal court cases. 2 Included in magistrates court. 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 
Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Attention is focused on the needs of the young adult offenders of from 16-24 years of 
age who constitute a promising field for modern reception and diagnostic facilities equipped 
with educational, trade training and other formative disciplines. The young men and 
women in this age group accounted for 23.4 p.c. of the total population 16 years of age or 
over in 1968 but they formed over half of the criminal population committing indictable 
offences. The group includes some of the most daring offenders who already may be 
experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely to be turned from crime by further 
education and training. There were 25,148 young adult offenders in 1968, an increase 
of 3.0 p.c. over the previous year. 
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10.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1967 and 1968 


Yeu 
Year, Age Group and Sex | Nfid.|/P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. eee Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 

1967 
UG VGANS ea ole aoe ot M. 98 17| 283) 248] 1,845} 2,298) 476) 319) 622] 1,100 24 7,325 
F, 3; — 16 16} 158) 218 58 24 52| 121 1 667 
Ee Go Oa Ae ra M. 90 24 271 224 991} 2,278 372 320 700 870 12 6, 152 
10), 6} — 18 16 69 227 48 17 60 77 1 539 
eae tele a teeter Mekal, sveterenes ¢ M. 126 32 355 300} 1,614) 2,867 518 459 996} 1,425 48 8,740 
By 7; — 23 18 154 381 60 30 109 205 7 994 
Totals, 1967......... 330 73| 966) 817] 4,831) 8,269) 1,532) 1,169| 2,539) 3,798 93 || 24,417 

1968 
LGke Ley Carse).eiscrerts.crecu oe M. 56 27 313 254, — 2,598 3 414 769 7 19 4,460 
F. 4 i 25 31; — 200 1 43 35} — 2 343 
sea ea oa eae Sere reer M, 128 33 271 289) 1,406) 2,395 468 387 817| 1,076 29 7,299 
F. 9) — 16 20 89 264 43 29 71 103 _ 644 
PANES kee SC gg RE oes M. 137 38 385 362} 3,161] 3,383 577 496| 1,146} 1,472 47 11,204 
103 8 2 29 23 292 404 84 36 131 186 3 1,198 
Totals, 1968......... 342| 102] 1,039) 979) 4,948) 9,244) 1,176] 1,405) 2,969) 2,844 100 | 25,148 


11.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 


and Sex, 1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 
Class of Offence 
Males | Females |) Males | Females 
No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code 

Class I.— Offences against the Person......................00000000: 2,652 91 2,749 91 
Abduchionand kidnappings csc ae ae ersrercny Verena naeioees 27 _ 27 2 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and obstruction. . 1,965 71 2,010 74 
@ffences*arainst, fomalesz 00 nccaas kadaacoote ct stances toner. 306 4 328 2 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? manslaughter and murder. . 58 4 67 3 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger.............. 74 6 100 3 

Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicle................+ 11 — 57 — 
Duties tending to preservation of life...............ccc eee eee eee _ — 3 1 
@©fheroffencesiagainst the person kira cere eraser onesie a 211 6 157 6 
Class I1.— Offences against Property with Violence................. 5,811 119 6,148 86 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery.............. 5,811 119 6,143 86 
Class I1.— Offences against Property without Violence............ 10,626 1,632 10,412 1,637 
raudwand alse presenCess- ancora nance ine rack cram rae nee 676 147 725 172 
FLAVA ZaITy POSSESSION Mey ee mentee em OC On te te eee 1,440 72 1,631 81 
LOC RING tic et COO RC cite Tero eI TIC OT Oe eR OIC an ata / 8,510 1,413 8,056 1,384 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property..................... 735 24 742 31 
ATsonand other tres vrs Gate aie. aes ee Sorte oe en een 58 6 51 1 
Otherinterference with propertiyecs. some cciaceaes ees ooo > 677 18 691 30 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Currency...... 467 88 525 95 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.................-eceee.0eee 431 84 485 87 
@ffoncesirelatingsFovCurrenc yeti tee ieat hein acs 3 ey eee ees 36 4 40 8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1i.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1967 and 1968—concluded 


1967 1968 
Class of Offence 
Males | Females || Males | Females 
No No No. No 
Criminal Code—concluded 

Ne ecavle CC HEr Oiten Cesar. ter feiss ISTP oe coun gdinaetahitels 1,475 136 1,540 128 

Driving while ability to drive is impaired.......................- 26 — 98 — 

iLDinkertaycodayl Pea byos-o (ih Wels lardanint, fea ele eeiria.ane cha iie El atis Oon Eee oetarG bin: 2 — 2 — 
Grming petting an CuoOLberlesaery..cexs see Gone cc eile lee haar stale 17 4 25 4 
Keeping bawdy houses.................ece0eecee SAX chert Scere Rh 4 40 4 33 
WATKGUSIOtM er Of eNnCOS4.4.0a aa e aoa ene een ee ne reas 1,426 92 1,411 91 
otals; Criminal Cod eres bites ene sab eins ene eee 21,766 2,090 22,111 2,068 

Federal Statutes 

PARE OUTCOME TOL NCU aie A tiayexsr tere iciveneconsfeler ae tel esaie aIoTe toeahs checoTiraravavecsl theless 445 108 832 114 
MOREE TS UA GU LCS eres foc creveiesducy Voyacsih= 2. ate Eaten VarieMote Gare wielere Seer a hoes 6 2 20 3 
ee Lotals; Red eral Statuteseaccctesc sta: de ceintlo.s seldotines Seca ee 451 110 852 117 
Granmagur otals ence icc ceete soctten te Toh Rises resins cis ororeler sche 225217 25200 22,963 2,185 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 3 Ex- 
cludes Quebec. 


—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Age and Sex, 1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 
16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
Disposition of Sentences 

M F M F M. F M F 

No No No No No. No No No 
Suspended sentence................ 2,680 410 2,029 690 3,693 510 2,218 734 
MEROL AGT OR steerer et rtavesc «ayes sussiravinanats 6, 182 728 1,308 359 4,686 472 959 244 
Poni ts oe oe Prk 4,448 660 5,472 2,056 4,529 694 5,476 1,579 
CHO ed ote gc ane Ie ec eR RAO 6, 287 299 6,575 407 7,334 415 6,838 556 
Reformatory and training school...| 1,454 82 543 46 1,342 72 413 42 
PREDABCHULET tic vs-staos cache hoot wavare ee 1,164 21 1,738 58 1,376 22 1,719 43 
DET ELOs:  sc tear Raeen ce peas ey et ERE ete 2 —_ 5 1 _— 
"OLED SI acta ARN ea tie eRe ae 3 _ ia — 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices 
of the peace under the Criminal Code or under the provincial summary conviction Acts as 
the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on convictions; no information 
is available on either the number of persons involved in these offences or the number of 
charges. In these cases, following arrest or summons to appear in court, the accused 
person must be tried by a magistrate or justice of the peace without the intervention of a 
jury. Such cases are heard in police court with a minimum of delay. 
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13.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1968 and 1969 
Type of Offence 1968 1969} Type of Offence 1968 1969! 
No. No. No. No. 
Criminal: Code ise oc eoeser ne: 96, 666 77,860 Federal Statutes................. 28,828 25,777 
Attempts, conspiracies, acces- USUOMIS ccjeftal saree atani space ysiaeare 175 111 

sories, counselling............. 258 179d EDX GIS@ Ra oars tos crsnc eters aoe tet 984 1,475 
Attempt to commit suicide...... 342 168.) Wishenies Heteenc dominate en 1,193 924 
BAWOYcHOUSC.-seehcs pees ae cn 168 189) Rood/andsDrugsieseseue eee en 192 280 
Causing disturbance by being Harbour Board and Merchant 

Arun epee: ste sche occ eeee 3,035 3,131 Seamen's:atvac. eee ae 139 113 
Commoniassault. 2. cece merce 8,344 “191s || lmmicrationssaeesncee eects 232 311 
Communicating venereal disease . 5 9) |\Eincome: Dax teen sneer re 7,938 8,361 
Contempt of court...........-... 29 19 || Indian— 

Corrupting morals..............- 377 254 Intoxicationane--mcaceeeeee 2,194 1,110 
Cruelty; to‘animals,. ..)./... «ss - 83 133 Others ox i eee 816 453 
Damage not exceeding $50 and Juvenile Delinquents— 

other interference with prop- Adults who contribute to delin- 

CLUS as eee Soa saves eoeenes 3,840 3,009 (UENO Vines leticster rater teietee ee 1,026 785 
Thisceieay Conductr «cers. tea 14,616 10,090 AneOrnigibilitvaeseeen emer ae 1,426 1,463 
Duty of persons to provide neces- Inducing child to leave home, 

RADIOS A ects serait cteteeine cider 371 293 OGG. DASE e hee eae 26 13 
Duty to safeguard dangerous Sexual immorality............ 137 18 

DIACER NL RR craic ok Soeercie  antaencte 8 Oi ord ’s Daye eee eee 86 17 
Fraudulently obtaining food or National Defence............... 421 361 

dodging en sic ncdck ccee sane ceite ae 1, 162 820. Railwayeteaer mec acmehs coeciten 971 774 
Fraudulently obtaining transpor- Unemployment Insurance....... 3,305 2,603 

GAIN) its nis cote coe reeset 151 143 || Weights and Measures........... 6 79 
Gaming, betting, lotteries....... 824 647 || Other federal statutes........... 7,499 6,826 
Intimidation. & coeanwienodace 234 233 
Killing or injuring bird or animal Provincial Statutes.............. 1,595,517 |1, 473,852 

other'than cattle. 6. .c66...06: 30 37 || Children of Unmarried Parents. 1,170 496 

Deserted Wives and Children’s 
Motor Vehicle— Maintenances.) ree ene eciae 7,991 7,963 
Criminal negligence in opera- Game and Fisheries............. 6,526 6,324 
Las ea RC ee 1,4452 243 || Highway Traffic— 
Dangerous driving............ 2,692 2,334 Driving without care.......... 80, 403 65,442 
Dangerous operation of vessel, Other trates perpen erent 1,268,118 |1, 204,621 
CEES eee ee 183 08? | MEiquor Controlessancee ean 204,624 | 165,591 

Driving while impaired....... 30,585 25,876 || Master and Servant............. 584 545 

Driving while disqualified.... 7,073 4,823 | Medical, Dentistry and Phar- 

Driving while intoxicated. .... 1,257 1,257 TNAGCYiars toch eae cite ei nera meee 73 79 

Driving with morethan 80 mgs. Mental Diseases................. 251 210 

AMDLOOds hee ee rice nes 143 || Prairie and Forest Fire Preven- 
Failing to stop at scene of TIONS i Meknons arene ee 145 71 
ACOIMENGL se ee nee ane 4,009 3,631 || Protection of Children........... 4,313 3,802 
Motor vehicle equipped with Publiewdtealth t7 seveaes cence 420 453 
smoke screen................ 22 S90 SChOOMDAWws wieseecn cs et oseeeds 245 198 
Taking motor vehicle without Other provincial statutes........ 20,654 17,057 
CONSENG NA e cee sieeeieiela eres 1,826 1,490 
Offensive weapons..............- 1,328 968 |Municipal By-laws............... 371,795 | 133,547 
Personating peace officer......... 51 45 MIN EORICATION Jevee ete acerne clonic eee 12,468 3,474 
Recognizance, breach of......... 1,868 SCS U hee ralics ers cot phen ais arctic 299, 132 83,431 
Warranty cnc setae cans aiews 4,929 Ax046" i @ Otberse essence ano cs ohericc te: 60,195 46,642 
Other Criminal Code............ 5,521 4,514 ——_—— 
Totals, Convictions........ 2,092,806 |1, 711,036 
1 Excludes Quebec. 2 Includes Quebec figures for dangerous driving and failing to stop at scene of accident. 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Appeal is an important safeguard in Canada’s legal system and the conviction of a 
judge and jury or a judge may be appealed on the grounds that the verdict was unreasonable, 
that there was a wrong decision on some question of law or that there was a miscarriage 
of justice. In 1969, there were 3,719 appeals in indictable cases disposed of by the courts, 
of which 360 were Crown appeals and 3,359 appeals of the accused. Of the Crown appeals, 
75 were from acquittal and 285 from sentence. Appeals in summary conviction cases 
disposed of by the courts numbered 1,677 in 1969. Of these, 224 were appeals of the in- 
formant and 1,453 appeals of the accused. The informant appeals comprised 176 from 
acquittal and 48 from sentence, and appeals of the accused comprised 1,189 from conviction 
and 264 from sentence. 
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Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial statute, or of any 
by-law or ordinance of any municipality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any 
similar form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other act to be committed to an 
industrial school or juvenile reformatory under the provision of any federal or provincial 
statute. The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence known as 
a delinquency. The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the 
provinces varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually 
under the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan under 16 is 
the official age; in Alberta under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; in Newfoundland under 
17; in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia under 18 years. Up to 1967, it was the 
practice of Statistics Canada to publish information about juvenile delinquents 16 years of 
age or over separate from that of juveniles under 16 years of age. From 1967 on, the figures 
include all those considered as juveniles by the respective provinces, regardless of the 
differing upper age limits. 


Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents (Tables 14-21) are cases (alleged as well 
as adjudged) which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was 
counted separately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or 
delinquencies. In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court 
appearance, only one delinquency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delin- 
quencies reported as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children 
presenting conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by 
the police, social agencies, schools or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities 
for dealing with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred 
to court and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 


It should be noted that all 1969 figures given in Tables 14-21 exclude those for Manitoba 
because of the initiation of a revised reporting program in that province. Statistics for 


Manitoba, as well as a description of the change, are given separately in Tables 22 and 23, 
pp. 503-504. 


14.— Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, and Total Dismissed and 
Delinquent, 1965-69 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1965 1966 19671 19681 19692 Change, 
1968-692 
No. No. No. No. No. 

638 701 540 748 800 + 7.0 
50 43 ih 18 4 —77.8 
950 1,059 892 963 977 + 1.5 
464 466 514 721 745 + 3.3 
3,253 4,192 6,617 6,690 10,637 +58.9 
10,064 10,376 11,234 12,154 14, 223 +17.0 

1,070 1,329 2,244 _ _— — 
295 234 195 257 180 —29.9 
Alberta DEP r ei sieis stiteln.cioheceiee wea) shaw ace 1,557 2,032 2,150 2,611 2,922 +11.9 
BeEGISH COLUMPIA. ...,.iciec0 s:e0 ee ve oles 2,634 2,946 4,537 4,932 4,940 + 0.2 

MMPROURLOITICOL Vet siashintes lav oe oe. —_ 2 = = = = 
Northwest Territories............... — 19 8 3 26 +766.6 
Canad ayo Ke denen 20,975 235399 28, 958 29,097 35,454 +21.8 
SITING led oa ees eee ee ee 527 528 634 945 1,203 +27.3 
Adjourned sine die..........secescee 2,096 2,561 3, 246 4,252 7,054 +65.8 
PRERISECHITEN tet ore oD casicisaig-sistave foie teoss 18,352 20,310 25,078 23,900 27,197 +13.7 


P 1 Includes all those considered as juveniles by the respective provinces regardless of the official upper age limit 
i er oe figures for previous years include juveniles 7-15 years of age. 2 Excludes Manitoba (see 
_ text above). 
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15.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1960-69 


Year> | Nid. |*PsEei. | =N:S: N.B. Que. Ont. Man Sask. | Alta. B.C. and, Canada 
No. No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1960.... 409 35 682 460 2,692 5, 364 1,019 231 1,031 2,042 = 13,965 
LOB Meee. 400 52 551 487 | 2,801 |} 6,819 723 260 | 1,230 | 1,890 2 || 15,215 
196220). 484 56 823 435 | 2,849 | 7,647 778 216 | 1,198 | 2,072 50 || 16,608 
1963.... 511 65 749 452 2,643 8,451 749 237 1,270 2,429 ss 17,556 
1964.... 544 30 693 529 2,779 9,271 793 249 1,635 2,813 29 || 19,365 
1965.... 629 50 708 399 2, 887 8,670 856 248 1,443 2, 462 = 18,352 
1966.... 693 43 740 408 3,696 8,865 1,060 212 1,768 2,805 20 || 20,310 
196745 ee 534 23 692 456 6,251 8, 831 1,880 182 1,860 4,361 8 || 25,078 
L963 toe 680 10 683 604 6, 067 8,711 3,242 242 2,300 4,600 3 || 27,142 
19692... 754 2 746 621 7,415 | 10,514 == 171 2,541 4,407 26 || 27,197 


1 Includes all those considered as juveniles by the respective provinces, regardless of the official upper age limit 
’ (see text on p. 499); figures for previous years include juveniles 7-15 years of age. 


2 Excludes Manitoba, 


16.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1968 and 1969, 


with Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


1 Excludes Manitoba. 


Number | Total Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 
of Delin- | Delin- 
Ree Ch: i 0 és 1 2 3 as 5 6 7 8 9 10 11+ 
ances dren More 
No. No. No. No, No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1968 
1 or more..| 23,482 || 18,715 | 4,767 2,368 945 523 341 192 123 72 61 39 31 72 
| ern BOE 20,519 || 16,935 | 3,584! 1,878} 689 | 3878 | 244] 116 84 53 42 27 20 53 
PAE eee 2,427 || 1,524 903 396 | 191 | 100 69 56 33 15 11 9 7 16 
CR Onn coe 422 | 208 214 76 57 30 19 14 4 2 4 2 4 2 
ae, ere 85 36 49 14 6 9 8 4 1 2 4 1] — _ 
Dantes ae 20 10 10 3 1 4; — _ 1| — — — — 1 
OLSct es ate 9 2 7 1 1 2 1 2 = = 
Veeaceanie —_— _— — — _ _ _ — 
19691 
1 or more..| 23,424 || 18,594 | 4,880 | 2,370 |1,034 484 306 | 203 119 78 52 40 39 105 
es an ee 20,471 || 16,780 | 3,691 1,912 764 363 211 143 76 58 33 29 26 76 
Dc atarece cic 2,340 || 1,496 844 351 | 200 99 67 38 28 13 13 7 6 22 
OE agora 462 251 211 80 50 14 19 ig 12 6 5 3 6 5 
Cle Sadan oer 118 56 62 18 16 i 6 8 2 1 1 1 1 1 
ea ACRE AO 24 ef 17 7 4 1 1 2 1]; — _ — — 1 
Ces Saree 9 4 5 2; — | — 2 ry—}|—}—}]—-]f—-}] = 
Cee ence — — — — _— — — — _ 
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17. Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population,: 
it 


Delin- Delin- Wilful and Forgery 
Delin- quencies quencies Forbidden and 
quencies against against Acts in Delin- Other Total 
against Property Property respect of quencies Delinquencies || Convictions 
the Person with without Certain relating to 
Year Violence Violence Property Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1960...) 369 11 | 2,953 92 | 5,694 177 | 1,272 40 36 1 | 3,641 113 || 13,965 434 
1961...| 382 11 | 3,511 103 | 6,435 189 | 1,248 37 33 1 | 3,606 106 || 15,215 447 
1962...| 460 13 | 3,563 102 | 7,129 204 | 1,420 41 49 1 | 3,987 114 || 16,608 475 
1963...| 490 14 | 3,864 108 | 7,386 206 | 1,630 45 48 1 | 4,138 115 || 17,556 489 
1964...| 525 14 | 4,361 119 | 8,058 229 | 1,654 45 51 1 | 4,716 120 || 19,365 528 
1965...| 539 14 | 4,130 io ey 207 | 1,490 40 93 2 | 4,378 117 || 18,352 | 492 
1966...| 559 14 | 4,403 115 | 8,561 223 | 1,691 44 77 2 | 5,019 131 || 20,310 529 
1967...|-747 17 | 5,998 139 {10,489 242 | 1,894 44 149 3 | 5,801 134 || 25,078 579 
1968...| 849 19 | 6,754 153 |10,509 238 | 1,784 41 108 3 | 7,138 162 || 27,142 616 
19692. .| 883 21 | 6,834 160 {11,122 261 | 1,866 44 106 3 | 6,386 150 || 27,197 640 


1 For 1960-66, ratio of population 7-15 years of age; for 1967-69, ratio of population 7-17 years of age, depending on 


the province, 2 Excludes Manitoba. 


18.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1965-69 


Delinquency 1965 1966 19671 19681 19692 

No. No. No. No. No. 

Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 

Og en Comey sear wee cere osteitis siraties Sainecaetere Hes 4 3 5 5 4 
Macler MELD trance slice eels Seinen ete ema etl oes 1 1 1 2 1 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............ 12 10 10 15 8 
Indecent assault (male and female)......................04. 114 101 107 139 108 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger.................-. 58 58 170 126 184 
ROOLIMOMASSAULG een. Pee hee thee ee halen bee mone neniteee 307 337 375 436 484 

Interfering with transportation facilities.................... 2 _ _— — — 
Other offences against the person. 2... ccs cece ee ne scce ees 41 49 79 126 2 
ipreakine and entering a PlACe. «sock ss rinses vase nelesi tere 4,037 4,322 5,815 6,553 6,647 
VOD OIUy AAT GZOXtOLGION sonics nis Fane 6 sincere talento en ethers 93 81 183 201 168 
Whettandthaving in POSSesSion «0... 520.666 cs cc yee es case 7,669 8,493 10,373 10,410 10,981 
False pretences and fraud and corruption................... 53 68 116 99 141 
ROSS, ate th GRAIN OSA Ee SOR ERE ROR TST AMOI UE cE RE ices 119 116 132 125 111 
Other interference with property... 2.0... .ceassecuccss sews: 15371 1,575 1,762 1,605 1,723 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency............. 93 77 149 108 106 
ENcCormriDli ty, ADC VASTANCY sons fn ./caleele slave de coves epic sient ds 844 640 759 900 1,213 
DIROFALTE Vee Prien ree sss geeo eEN osasi etree 201 166 235 249 285 
Namious/ ot her: GelLinquenCles «vr. crease cent adie nue ce siceloroieee ¢ 3000 4,218 4,807 6, 043 5,031 
AACA 06 Regen ttn oc AR RE ne I eo 18,352 20,310 25,078 27,142 27,197 


1 Includes all those considered as juveniles by the respective provinces, regardless of the official upper age limit 
(see text on p. 499); figures for previous years include juveniles 7-15 years of age. 


2 Excludes Manitoba. 


19.— Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1968 and 1969 


1968 19691 
Age Group ; 

Boys Girls eye Boys Girls con 

p.c p.c p.c p.c. Dic: p.c 
PEERY OATS Meter NET. cons Waek stearate al Noe 14.4 8.5 13.8 13.6 8.9 13.0 
459 YORE As eR OIA aera cee ne A eRe 84.7 90.7 85.4 85.5 90.2 86.1 
iG EOL. 56 BRS ee eee ne nana 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 
BLOUSIS Re ets, hala es ne oe ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Excludes Manitoba. 
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20.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1968 and 1969 
(B=Boys; G= Girls) 


School Grades 
a Ba 
CHICUUALY, Second- | Auxil- Not elin- 
Age ica 5 6 7 8 ary iary Given quents 
BeeG sb leGu| | Gu leeeee Gal meee eG es: GR BITGs| BaeG aes G 
No. | No.} No. | No.| No. | No.| No. | No.| No. | No.| No. | No. | No.| No.| No. | No.|| No. | No. 
1968 
7 years......... x) == | | a ea a = =2 = |= | —||/= 0 — 
SOA ERs Hale. coe 97 44 — — 1] — — | — —|— _— —|—|]— 13] — 111 4 
ES a ee ee 243} 10 28 1 _— —s |— 1; — 5| — 23) — 301 10 
LO Eee ecerays 258} 12) 151 Gj 25 4 2 2 1 9 46 3 492 28 
i PIG AP ST een 212} 13) 306) 11) 240) 24 41 4 5| — _— _ 17| — 62 3 883 55 
SS a ern 140 5| 285} 27) 503) 46] 436) 43 94! 20 6 1} 32 2) 127) 22) 1,623] 166 
[ome ate atat ernie 83 4) 184) 25) 445) 79} 958) 140) 727) 189) 1385 34] 67 4) 246) 43] 2,845) 468 
A COE coos 51 8| 110} 11) 3816] 48} 988) 133/1,644| 265)1,302) 269) 127) 28) 413) 79] 4,951) 841 
A eae caer 21} — 69 9} 204) 26) 579) 72)1,594| 225)3,384) 521] 165} 20} 779) 115) 6,795} 988 
LOS Sch crete plore 12 4 30 1 65} 10) 171) 21) 391) 26)1,482) 175) 45 4) 335) 35] 2,531) 276 
AAO attest 9) — 31 5 68 9} 180 7| 311) 24/1,777| 160) 80 7| 545) 50) 3,001} 262 
Not given....... 1; — —|— 2| — 3| — 5 1 10; —|— 1) 415) 653 436 55 
Totals....... 1,147} 60/1,194| 96/1,870| 246/3,358] 422/4,772| 700|8,097/1,160) 547) 66/3,004) 403/23, 989/3, 153 
1969! 
TV CAT Rinciste sacral 9 3} —}|—| — —|—}]=— 2) — 11 3 
aN ae rea 80 44 —|}— —|— —|— —|— — — 1} — 9} — 90 4 
pa i ee ore 216) 11 18 —|— —_ — 6] — 21 1 261 12 
NOt Serf canassra tee 248; 19) 152] 10 27) — 3] — — —|— 11] — 39 3 480 32 
SL Sui cote, Sis) aie’ 152} 10) 319) 17) 227| 29 46 6 6} — _ — 19 2 74 7 843 71 
1 Peal Pe oo ere eee 80 8] 242) 30) 476) 45) 499] 61 71) 15 10 Ley 5} 158} 13) 1,563} 178 
OAS Petcreeusisrecs 48 2) 125 8| 399) 57] 978) 115} 830) 157) 128 34| 86 9} 232) 27] 2,826) 409 
TAGES A, a 37 3 71 6| 256! 20] 899) 109]1,761) 285)1,884| 282] 170} 27) 466) 79|| 5,044) 811 
LB Sree acc 15 2 48 7| 156) 18} 488] 41/1,453) 175/3,902|] 741] 266} 51) 815} 148] 7, 1438/1, 183 
LG Deno ke a vate 12 3 26 2 44 5| 165} 13] 429] 37/1,543) 228] 68 4) 318} 45|| 2,605) 337 
lyf. Ss ee en 15 2 29 4 52 5| 1389) 14] 311) 3411,685} 197] 88 9} 422) 54|| 2,736) 319 
Not given....... —|— —|— 1; — 1} — 3] — 5 1} —|— 194} 31 204 32 
Motalsss.c--- 912} 67/1,030| 84/1,638| 179]3,218) 359/4,864) 703/8,657|1,484) 737) 107/2,750| 408/23,806/3,391 
1 Excludes Manitoba. 
21.—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1960-69 
+ | Probation | Protection} Fined or | Detained | Sentto | Final Dis- 
Year La of of Made Res- In- Training | position rental 
Court Parents | titution | definitely| School | Suspended 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 
3.2) 7,413] 538.1] 518] 3.7/2,289) 16.4 42} 0.3/1,791] 12.8)1,456) 10.4 14; 0.1 
3.6] 7,341) 48.2} 644] 4.2/2,148) 14.1 89) 0.6/1,974] 138.0)2,466] 16.2 9} 0.1 
4,2) 8,827| 53.1) 369) 2.2/2,219) 13.4 89} 0.5]/1,862| 11.2)2,533) 15.3 12) 0.1 
5.6] 8,292) 47.2) 462] 2.6/2,460) 14.0 99) 0.6/2,043} 11.6/8,180) 18.1 43) 0.3 
5.5] 9,624] 49.7) 612] 3.2|2,247] 11.6] 1389] 0.7]1,967| 10.1/3,699] 19.1 15} 0.1 
4.2}10,021) 54.6) 550) 3.0)/2,133)] 11.6 80] 0.4/1,925) 10.5}2,845) 15.5) 25) 0.1 
3.9/10,826} 53.3)1,014| 5.0/2,343) 11.5 96) 0.1}1,971| 9.7/3,258) 16.0 17} 0.1 
3.4/15, 603} 62.2/1,116] 4.4/2,230} 8.9 93) 0.4]1,978| 7.9/3,185|) 12.7 19} 0.1 
3.6/13, 563] 50.0)1,296} 4.8]/3,728] 13.7) 298) 1.1]2,167) 8.0/5,081) 18.7) 26] 0.1 
2.4/13,309} 48.9)1,880} 6.9/3,264) 12.0) 235) 0.9/2,334) 8.6/5,500) 20.2 22) 0.1 


1 Excludes Manitoba. 


Delinquents in Manitoba.—As stated on p. 499, the Province of Manitoba initiated 
a revised reporting program for delinquency in 1969. Basically, there are three groups of 
figures included in the new program: (1) those showing juveniles involved in judicial, non- 
judicial and no-contact procedures where the juvenile is counted only once in the year; 
(2) a count of all delinquencies recorded during the year; and (3) a group of all delinquencies 
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against the Highway Traffic Act, including a duplicate count of juveniles who have more 
than one charge against them and regardless of the number of appearances at court. The 
information on informal or “‘non-judicial’’ and ‘“‘no-contact’’ cases, under (1), was previously 
unreported. 


In 1969, there were 4,975 juveniles charged with delinquencies in Manitoba. Of this 
number 1,829 were found delinquent, 20 resulted in no action, 17 were dismissed, 446 were 
adjourned, 36 were referred to adult court, and 2,627 were dealt with informally. The 
disposition of sentence for those found delinquent was: reprimand, 120; indefinite detention, 
1; probation, 893; fine or restitution, 459; training school, 108; mental hospital, 1; suspended 
disposition, 200; and suspended driver’s licence, 54. 


22.—Juvenile Delinquents in Manitoba, by Nature of Delinquency and by 
Age and Sex, 1969 


(B=Boys; G= Girls) 


Age and Sex 
Delinquency 7 years 8 Years 9 Years 10 Years 11 Years 12 Years 
B G B G B G B G B G B G 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No No 
Criminal Code............. 24 1 41 7 65 11 | 123 12 | 144 22 208 56 
Against the person........ 2) — — = 2}; — 3]; — 2 1 6 1 
Against property with vio- 
CHCO NaN arteries iieteee 4 _ 11 1 19 _ 35 1 53 3 77 13 
Against property without 
VIOIENCE. 5.56.5 ide veep ayers 12 1 21 5 30 9 57 10 70 15 84 39 
Malicious offences againat 
MEODOLUYcreisieysi2)e.01s:6 oreiaisiet> Gy) == 9 1 11 2 22 ii 16 3 37 2 
Against currency and 
ROTZLOLV ae See te ce cinaates = = — — 1| — _ _ 2); — 2 _ 
OC REP ae sires cicero ee 1 — _— _— 2 _ 6 _ 1 — 2 1 
Federal Statutes........... 1 1 2; — 1 2 6 4 2 3 4 2 
Provincial Statutes........ —_ — _ _ — — = — — 1 2 3 
Municipal By-laws........ —_ — _ —- — — —_ — 21 — 5 od 
Totals, All 
Delinquencies....... 25 2 43 7 66 13 | 129 16 | 148 26 219 61 


Not 


13 Years 14 Years 15 Years 16 Years 17 Years Stated] Total 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


Criminal Code............. 326 85 | 448 97 | 484 91 | 517 76 | 503 54 2 3,397 
Against the person........ 22 3 25 7 28 3 30 3 59 1 _ 198 
Against property with vio- 

GU COnse cent creeic cr teteriere 118 19 | 145 9 | 150 11} 130 11} 1386 9 1 956 
Against property without 
WAGIENCE AN oe enone 143 54 | 222 Ta 228 59 | 248 41 | 202 33 1 || 1,655 
Malicious offences against 
DLODOTHV fee es beecas 37 7 36 4 46 5 62 8 41 33 —_ 348 
Against currency and 
FOL QOL VS tepals 2 «a aioas.6.c _ _ 2); — 1 1 2 5 3]; — —_ 15 
(CANS nea hee AeA eee eras 6 2 18 6 31 12 55 12 62 8 _- 225 

Federal Statutes........... 14 20 15 28 24 30 28 25 41 17 — 270 

Provincial Statutes........ ll 19 51 34] 119 56 | 269 85 | 550 82 1 || 1,283 

Municipal By-laws........ 4/ — 1/ — 3/ — 4/ — 5 1 — 25 

Totals, All 
Delinquencies....... 355 | 124] 515 | 159] 630) 177 | 818] 186 |1,099 | 154 3 || 4,9752 


1 No girls, 2 Unduplicated. 
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23.—_Employment Status of Juvenile Delinquents in Manitoba, by Educational Level, 1969 


Status of Delinquent 
Educational Level Total 
Un- Not 
Student | Employed employed Other Stated 
No No No. No No No 
= he: 2 4 = 4 
—_— —_ 2 — _ 2 
—_— 1 ll — —_ 12 
—_— 11 28 1 —_— 40 
— 33 68 5 _— 106 
1 54 117 2 _ 174 
1 113 150 6 — 270 
1 86 82 4 1 174 
_ 59 41 1 _— 101 
= VV 6 1 — 24 
— 6 3 —— — 9 
3,724 1 5 1 1 3,102 
= 39 35 11 242 
Mota access see res 3,727 421 550 33 244 4,975! 


1 Unduplicated. 


Section 4.—Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties in which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are 
served; and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 

There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 
types of institution. “TIn-custody”’ figures shown in Table 24 for penitentiaries refer only 
to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions include those received 
from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by cancellation of paroles. 
Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, transfers between penitentiaries, releases on 
parole, deaths, pardons and releases on court order. In-custody figures for provincial and 
county institutions may include, in addition to those serving sentences, persons awaiting 
trial, on remand for sentence or psychiatric examination, awaiting appeal or deportation, 
any others not serving sentence and, for training school population, juveniles on placement. 


Population figures in Tables 24 and 25 are for a given day of the year, which is Mar. 31 
except for Quebec gaols where populations are counted as of Dec. 31. These figures 
represent, in effect, a yearly census of correctional institutions and, as such, are not indica- 
tive of the daily average population count. For instance, if an abnormal number of com- 
mitments is made to a certain institution on or just prior to Mar. 31, the result will be an 
unrepresentative population total for the institution in that year. 


With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
census days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
since Mar. 31, 1965; however, totals for each type of institution have shown a tendency to 
level off or decline slightly. 
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24.—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

at No. No. No. No. No. 
RMONEGOCy SthOeRINNINg Of Yer... cec.ss s sec swdscs die esc s 7,655 7,514 7,487 7,168 7,026 
Rcon permis VCATG i cote te tan Pied ays-thiaeeat aaa roa: 5, 852 5,991 7,128 7,204 8, 204 
BORA LOOLCUITIN GV CAT. 66 snech pei caine sah pias dee Rie wovernibiesett 5,993 6, 068 7,397 7,346 8,113 
PMU HESE (OC Vat EN CIOL YORI eS ce ters sate, a Seite loin dinate corinne 7,514 7,437 7,168 7,026 7,117 


25.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools, as at Mar. 31, 1965-69 


Type of Institution 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
No No No. No eS; fe) 
Reformatories and Gaols— 
fvetormatories:{ Or Mone. tae eee scmasean ae. ty Sees ce 3,970 3, 686 3,968 3,922 3,900 
Reformatvories fOr WOMEN: <2 .¢ ers oss gene sss views es sine 129 156 111 134 106 
(CHOVEAUTINEY A EW) Ie Se See meen eek oe ae ee a 8,484 8,415 8,260 8,630 8,532 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols............. 12,583 12, 257 12,339 12,686 12,538 
Training Schools— 
SEPA MMU SCHOOIS LOTIDO VS ssc igslsies nye siete Se .e-oissen ser an alates 2,706 2,545 2,478 2,552 2,686 
prvi ge SCHOOISMOL ZITIS annen sc ceatwclrirareaielenimeernen ee BEY 1215 1,127 1,104 1,107 
Totals, Training Schools...................... 4,038 3,760 | 3,605 3,656 3,793 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Penitentiary Service 


The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary Act (RSC 1970, c. P-6) and 
is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is responsible for all federal 
penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or committed 
thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the Solicitor General, 
has control and management of the Service and all matters connected therewith. In the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1971, the federal penitentiary system consisted of seven maximum 
security institutions, nine medium security, 12 minimum security and eight specialized 
institutions. 


The maximum security institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to im- 
prisonment for terms of from two years to life. These are located at Dorchester, N.B.; 
Ville de Laval and Ste. Anne des Plaines, Que.; Kingston and Millhaven, Ont.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; and New Westminster, B.C. The maximum security institutions at Ste. 
Anne des Plaines, and Millhaven were constructed as part of a plan to abandon the St. 
Vincent de Paul and Kingston Penitentiaries. 


The medium and minimum security institutions and the correctional camps receive 
inmates transferred from the maximum security institutions on the basis of their suitability 
for special forms of training, including vocational training. The medium security institu- 
tions are located as follows: the Springhill Institution at Springhill, N.S.; the Federal 
Training Centre and the Leclerc Institution at Ville de Laval, Que.; the Cowansville 
Institution at Cowansville, Que.; the Collins Bay Penitentiary and the Joyceville Institu- 
tion within a few miles of Kingston, Ont.; the Warkworth Institution at Campbellford, 
Ont.; the Manitoba Penitentiary at Stony Mountain, Man.; and the Drumheller Institution 
at Drumheller, Alta. The minimum security institutions are located as follows: the Dor- 
chester Penitentiary Farm Annex at Dorchester, N.B.; the Blue Mountain Correctional 
Camp at Westfield, N.B.; the Laval Minimum Security Institution at Ville de Laval, Que.; 
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the Ste. Anne des Plaines Minimum Security Institution at Ste. Anne des Plaines, Que.; the 
Joyceville Institution Farm Annex at Joyceville, Ont.; the Collins Bay Penitentiary Farm 
Annex near Kingston, Ont.; the Beaver Creek Correctional Camp near Gravenhurst, Ont.; 
the Landry Crossing Correctional Camp near Petawawa, Ont.; the Manitoba Penitentiary 
Farm Annex at Stony Mountain, Man.; the Saskatchewan Penitentiary Farm Annex at 
Prince Albert, Sask; the William Head Institution at Metchosin, B.C.; and the Agassiz 
Correctional Camp at Agassiz, B.C. 


The Penitentiary Service operates specialized institutions located as follows: the Special 
Correctional Unit at Ville de Laval, Que., for the training of hostile inmates; the Matsqui 
Institution at Abbotsford, B.C., for the training of narcotic addicts; the Mountain Prison 
near Agassiz, B.C., for the training of older male recidivists; the Prison for Women at 
Kingston, Ont.; and four Community Release Centres located at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Some inmates sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. John’s, under the provisions of 
Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act. 


Headquarters of the Penitentiary Service is located at Ottawa and regional directorates 
at New Westminster, B.C., Kingston, Ont., and Ville de Laval, Que., for the Western, 
Ontario and Quebec areas, respectively. Three Correctional Staff Colleges—at Kingston, 
Ville de Laval and New Westminster—are operated for the training of recruits and for the 
advanced training of penitentiary officers. These Staff Colleges also provide excellent 
facilities for Service-wide conferences of institutional heads and other special groups of 
officers. 


As at Mar. 31, 1971, about 64 p.c. of the inmates were in medium and minimum security 
institutions or specialized institutions. New institutions have been carefully designed to 
provide facilities for the rehabilitation of their inmates. All afford space for both indoor 
and outdoor recreation. Some of the old institutions are being brought up to date to meet 
present-day needs and others are being phased out. 


Every inmate, on arriving at a penitentiary, is examined and classified. Young or 
first offenders are segregated from the recidivists. Doctors, psychologists and social 
workers examine them from the viewpoints of physical and mental health, abilities, training 
and need for schooling, so as to launch them on a program of rehabilitation. The program 
of the Correctional Services is directed primarily toward assisting the inmate in every way 
to regain his proper place in society. The facilities to achieve this are available and the 
staff involved in the process is dedicated. Academic opportunities are provided and 
inmates attend classes on either a full-time or a part-time basis. Other students advance 
their education by correspondence courses offered at the elementary, secondary or university 
level. In 1970-71, 3,563 inmate students participated in the academic education program, 
often with a view to acquiring a trade or a profession. Expanded use was made of day parole 
and temporary absence in order to enable students to attend community education facilities. 
Thirty inmate students were attending universities, secondary schools or community col- 
leges at year-end. Religious programs are provided for all inmates and from 20 p.c. to 
50 p.c. of them participate in worship services. Most chapels run multi-purpose chapel 
programs during the week where, besides religious instruction, other activities related to 
religious services are carried on. There is active inmate involvement in this section of the 
program, including considerable community participation. 


Plans are being finalized to introduce interdisciplinary teams to be responsible for 
groups of inmates on a living unit basis in five of the newer institutions. The concept is an 
attempt to ‘‘personalize’”’ the contacts between staff and inmates, to activate interpersonal 
relationships so that inmates, many of whom have regarded authority—whether inside or 
outside institutions—as antagonistic, will learn to relate to it. The concept of the living — 
unit which breaks down the inmate population into smaller groups, with assigned staff, 
facilitates the establishment of interpersonal relationships. 
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The resources of St. Lawrence Community College af Kingston, Onf., are made available 

to inmates of Collin's Bay Penitentiary. During 1970-71, as many as 400 inmates will be 

either improving their academic education or taking post-secondary courses in business 
administration and polytechnics. 


Temporary absences continued to increase sharply during the 1970-71 fiscal year and 
easily exceeded 20,000. Such leaves are granted for periods of up to three days by the 
Institutional Head and up to 15 days by the Commissioner, for humanitarian, rehabilitative 
and medical reasons. The failure rate of this program was a fraction of 1 p.c. 


A sound and healthy program of evening and weekend activities has been developed 
and expanded over the past year. Sixteen Citizen Participation Committees have been 
established at institutions, comprising 120 citizens, and more than 10,000 citizens are 
involved in inmates’ programs associated with the leisure-time activities of inmates. These 
programs include A.A., drama, singing, musical instruction, guitar groups and public 
speaking as well as a diversified and varied assortment of discussion groups run by private 
agencies, professional and voluntary citizens and community groups, lectures, films, sports 
and recreation. 


The inmate who is in need receives professional services or counselling by staff special- 
ists; 23 physicians, 20 dentists, 23 psychiatrists, 30 psychologists and 107 classification 
officers and social workers, employed on a full-time or a part-time basis, serve an inmate 
population of about 7,450. 


Subsection 3.—The National Parole System 


Parole is a means by which an inmate in any correctional institution in Canada, if he 
gives definite indication of his intention to reform, can be released to finish his sentence in 
the community. The purpose of parole is the protection of society through the rehabilita- 
tion of theinmate. The true purpose of corrections should be the reformation of the offender 
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and not merely vengeance or retribution. Nevertheless, the National Parole Board is as 
much concerned with the protection of society as with the reformation of the offender 
and supervision is as much a part of the parole system as is guidance. The Board selects 
those inmates who show sincere intention to reform and assists them in doing so by granting 
parole. The inmate then is allowed to serve the remainder of his sentence in society, but 
under supervision, subject to certain restrictions and conditions. The Board is not a 
reviewing authority and is not concerned with the propriety of the conviction or the length 
of the sentence; this is the function of the court. Nor is parole granted for clemency or 
mercy. 


The National Parole Board is an independent agency of the Department of the Solicitor 
General of Canada, operating under the authority of the Parole Act (RSC 1970, c. P-2), 
which came into force Feb. 15, 1959 replacing the Ticket-of-Leave Act, and was amended in 
1967 and in 1969. The Board is composed of a chairman and eight other members. It has 
jurisdiction for parole over any adult inmate of any prison in Canada who was convicted of an 
offence against an Act of the Parliament of Canada and has authority to revoke or suspend 
any sentence of whipping or any order made under the Criminal Code prohibiting any person 
from operating a motor vehicle. It has no jurisdiction over a child under the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act, or an inmate serving a sentence for a breach of a provincial statute, such 
as a liquor control Act. 


A person is sent to a federal institution if his sentence of imprisonment is two years or 
more, or to a provincial institution if his sentence is less than two years. All inmates can 
become eligible to apply for parole and need not obtain the services of a lawyer to do so. 
The date of parole review, to grant or refuse parole, for an inmate in a federal penitentiary 
is set within six months of his entry into the institution. If the sentence is under two years, 
the inmate is eligible for parole after one third of the sentence is served; if the sentence is 
two years or more, the inmate is eligible after one third of the sentence is served or after. 
four years, whichever is less, although he must serve at least nine months of his sentence 
The Board has the authority to grant an earlier release in exceptional circumstances where 
the case is deserving and where the best interests of the community and the inmate will be 
served. Where the sentence is for life, eligibility comes after seven years. If the inmate 
is serving a life sentence where the death sentence has been commuted, or a life sentence as 
a minimum punishment, parole cannot be granted until 10 years of the sentence have been 
served; in both cases consent for parole must be given by the Governor in Council. 


Unless an inmate advises the Board in writing that he does not want parole, the Board 
will review his case every two years, whether he applies or not, until he is either granted 
parole or his sentence is served. However, once eligible for parole, the‘inmate may apply 
at any time. An inmate in a provincial institution must either apply or have someone 
apply on his behalf. When an application is received an investigation lasting about four 
months is begun and the results presented to the Board for decision. In addition, a repre- 
sentative of the Board interviews the inmate. 


The decision of the Board with respect to any one inmate is based on reports it receives 
from the police, from the trial judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution 
who deal with him. Reports are also obtained, when available, from a psychologist or a 
psychiatrist and, if necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much 
information as possible about his family and background, his work record and his position 
in the community. From these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether or 
not he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. 


When all the reports are received and the community investigation completed, they 
are analysed and presented to the Board for consideration. Parole for inmates in provincial 
institutions is granted or refused on the basis of these reports and investigations. For the 
inmate in a federal institution there is one more step before the Board makes its decision. 
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He is interviewed by a panel of two or more Board members before his parole eligibility 
date to clarify or amplify his reasons for requesting parole and other aspects of his case that 
may have come to light through the reports and investigations. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor in one of the Board’s 34 district 
offices, an after-care agency worker, or a probation officer. If he violates the conditions 
of his parole or commits a further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the Board may 
suspend or revoke his parole and return him to the institution to serve the part of his 
sentence that was outstanding at the time his parole was granted. If a parolee commits an 
indictable offence, his parole is automatically forfeited and he is returned to the institution 
to serve the unexpired balance of his sentence plus any new term to which he is sentenced 
for the commission of the new offence. The district representative may also issue a Warrant 
of Suspension and have a parolee placed in custody if it is necessary to prevent a breach of 
any term or condition of the parole. These officers are thus able to exercise effective and 
adequate control over all parolees in their respective areas. 


During the 12 years of its operation, up to December 1970, the Parole Board granted 
parole (of all types) to 33,532 inmates. During the same period, 3,310 parolees were 
returned to prison; 1,564 paroles were revoked for misbehaviour or the commission of a 
minor offence, and 1,746 paroles were forfeited for the commission of an indictable offence. 


Section 5.—Police Forces and Crime Statistics 


Organization of Police Forces.—The police forces of Canada are organized in three 
groups: (1) the federal force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; (2) provincial 
police forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have their own provincial police forces 
but all other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to per- 
form parallel functions within their borders; and (38) municipal police forees—most urban 
centres of reasonable size maintain their own police forces or engage the services of the pro- 
vincial police, under contract, to attend to police matters. In addition, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the National Harbours 
Board have their own police forces. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police-—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a 
civil force maintained by the Federal Government. It was established in 1873 as the 
North-West Mounted Police for service in what was then the North-West Territories and, 
in recognition of its services, was granted the use of the prefix “Royal”? by King Edward 
VII in 1904. Its sphere of operations was expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west 
of Thunder Bay and in 1920 it absorbed the Dominion Police, its headquarters was trans- 
ferred from Regina to Ottawa and its title was changed to Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force now operates under authority of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act 
(RSC 1970, c. R-9). It is responsible to the Solicitor General of Canada and is controlled 
and managed by a Commissioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister and 
is empowered under the Act to appoint members to be peace officers in all provinces and 
territories of Canada. 


The administration of justice within the provinces, including the enforcement of the 
Criminal Code of Canada, is part of the power and duty delegated to the provincial govern- 
ments and all provinces, except Ontario and Quebec, have entered into contracts with the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police to enforce criminal and provincial laws, under the direction 
of the respective Attorneys General. In addition, in these eight provinces, the Force is 
under agreement to provide police services to 155 municipalities, thereby assuming the 
enforcement responsibility of municipal as well as criminal and provincial laws within these 
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communities. The Yukon and Northwest Territories are policed exclusively by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and therefore criminal offences, federal statutes and all ordinances 
of the territories fall within the ambit of Force responsibility. The Force maintains liaison 
officers in London and Washington and represents Canada in the International Criminal 
Police Organization, which has headquarters in Paris. 


The 12 Operational Divisions, alphabetically designated, make up the strength of the 
Force across Canada; they comprise 41 subdivisions which include 691 detachments. 
“Headquarters”? Division, as well as the Office of the Commissioner, are located at Ottawa. 
Divisional headquarters, for the most part, are located in the provincial capitals, except for 
“C”’ Division which is in Montreal and “A’’ and ‘'G” Divisions which are in Ottawa. 
“Air” Division, also with headquarters in Ottawa, supports the Operational Divisions by 
providing transportation and related services. ‘“N”’ Division in Ottawa and ‘Depot’’ 
Division in Regina are training divisions. 

A teletype system links the widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative 
centre at Ottawa and a network of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. 
The focal point of the criminal identification work of the Force is the Directorate of Labora- 
tories and Identification; its services, together with those of the divisional and subdivisional 
units and the five Crime Detection Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout 
Canada. The Force operates the Canadian Police College at which Force members and 
selected representatives of other Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest 
advances in the fields of crime prevention and detection. 


As of Mar. 31, 1971, the Force had a total strength of 12,992, including regular members, 
special constables, civilian members and Public Service employees. 


Quebec Police Force-—The Quebec Police Force is responsible for the maintenance of 
peace, order and public safety in the province, and for the prevention and investigation 
of criminal offences and of violation of all laws of the province. 


The province is divided into two almost equal parts known as the Montreal Division 
and the Quebec Division. The Montreal Division has three subdivisions with headquarters 
at Granby, Hull and Montreal; the Quebec Division has two subdivisions with headquarters 
at Chicoutimi and Quebec City. There are 108 detachments throughout the province—59 in 
the Montreal Division and 49 in the Quebec Division. In addition, two pilot districts 
became operational in 1970—the Estrie Division consisting of six detachments with head- 
quarters at Sherbrooke and the Lower St. Lawrence District consisting of three sections 
directing 21 detachments with headquarters at Rimouski. The Force at the end of 1970 
had 3,402 members, including officers, non-commissioned officers and constables. 


The Quebec Police Force is under the command of a Director General, assisted by 
four Deputy Directors General and a Comptroller of Personnel. Each Division is headed 
by a Chief Inspector and each subdivision by a commissioned officer. 


Ontario Provincial Police-—The Ontario Provincial Police, a Crown force, is the third 
largest deployed force on the North American Continent, having a total authorized strength 
of more than 4,877 (1971) uniformed and civilian personnel. 


The Force is administered from general headquarters at Toronto by a Commissioner 
who has the rank and status of a Deputy Minister under the Minister of Justice. Other 
senior executive officers include two Deputy Commissioners and five Assistant Commis- 
sioners. The Force has two principal sides—Operations and Services—which are admini- 
stered under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner Operations and the Deputy 
Commissioner Services, respectively. In turn, five Divisions at the next level are ad- 
ministered by their respective Assistant Commissioners—Assistant Commissioner Field, 
Assistant Commissioner Traffic, Assistant Commissioner Administration, Assistant Com- 
missioner Staff Services and Assistant Commissioner Special Services. 
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Specialized Branches under the Special Services Division include Auto Theft, Criminal 
Investigation, Anti-rackets, Security Intelligence, Criminal Intelligence, Anti-gambling and 
Liquor Laws Enforcement. 


For policing and administration purposes, the province is divided geographically into 
17 districts. In the field, there are 194 detachments controlled through 17 district head- 
quarters located at Chatham, London, Burlington, Niagara Falls, Downsview, Mount 
Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Long Sault, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault 
Ste. Marie, South Porcupine, Thunder Bay and Kenora. Fifteen municipalities are policed 
under special contract. 


Under provisions of the Ontario Police Act, the Force is responsible for: (1) enforcing 
federal and provincial statutes in those areas that are not required to maintain their own 
police department; (2) maintaining a traffic patrol on the more than 10,000 miles of King’s 
Highways and 65,000 miles of secondary county and township roads ; (3) enforcing the 
Liquor Licence Act and the Liquor Control Act for Ontario; (4) maintaining a Criminal 
Investigation Branch and other specialized branches to assist all other forces in the in- 
vestigation of major crimes; and (5) assisting other forces by providing additional man- 
power in the event of emergencies. 


Under the Staff Services Division, the Central Records and Communications Branch 
offers 24-hour-seven-day-week service to all police departments in Ontario on such matters 
as criminal records, fingerprint records, missing and wanted persons, dry cleaning and 
laundry mark identification, and stolen and recovered property lists. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency modulation radio networks in the 
world, with 107 fixed radio stations and more than 1,300 radio-equipped mobile units 
including motorcycles, marine units and aircraft. It also operates the Ontario Provincial 
Police telecommunications network connecting all 17 districts as well as other police 
departments on a local, national and international basis. Extensions to routine police 
service are provided by canine, SCUBA and marine-bush rescue units strategically located 
throughout the province and available to other law-enforcement agencies upon request. 


In addition to regular constable recruitment, the Force has a cadet program making 
it possible for qualified young men to create for themselves a career in a long-established 
police force. Ranking officers, from inspector up to and including the Commissioner, 
receive the Queen’s Commission in the same manner as maintained with the Canadian 
Armed Forces. 


Municipal Police Forces—Provincial legislation makes it mandatory for cities and 
towns to furnish adequate municipal policing for the maintenance of law and order in their 
communities. Also, all villages and townships or parts of townships that have a population 
density and a real property assessment sufficient to warrant maintenance of a police force, 
and have been so designated by Order in Council, are made responsible for the adequate 
policing of their municipalities. 


Uniform Crime Reporting.—The present method of reporting police statistics 
(police administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics), known as the Uniform 
Crime Reporting Program, was started on Jan. 1, 1962, and was developed by the (then) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs of 
Police Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. 


Police Personnel.—As shown in Table 26, police personnel in Canada numbered 46,034 
at the end of 1969, including 38,589 sworn-in policemen, 6,957 other full-time employees 
serving as clerks, technicians, artisans, commissionaires, guards, special constables, etc., 
and 488 cadets. The ratio of police personnel per 1,000 population was 2.2 and the ratio 
of police was 1.8. Provincial ratios for police personnel ranged from 1,2 to 4.2 per 1,000 
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persons and for police only from 1.1 to 3.9. In 12 selected metropolitan areas there were 
16,424 police personnel including 14,158 police and 2,266 cadets and other full-time em- 
ployees. Total municipal police personnel numbered 26,013, made up of 24,562 in municipal 
forces, 1,398 Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 53 provincial police under municipal 
contracts. 

There were five policemen killed by criminal action during 1969 and 5 policemen 
lost their lives accidentally while on duty. Police transport facilities at the end of the 
year included 7,732 automobiles, 880 motorcycles, 772 other motor vehicles, 423 boats, 
23 aircraft, 237 horses and 79 service dogs. 


26.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1968 and 1969 


1968 1969 
Other Other 
Force Full- Full- 
Police | Cadets| Time | Total | Police | Cadets| Time | Total 
Em- Em- 
ployees ployees 
No No No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 
A chimLatreng bias = Acenis.c deaciden 16 ean Sere 8,915 — 2,327 | 11,242 9,201 — 2,623 | 11,824 
Ambhorized strengths ws yoes ain eekeens oe 8,766 — 2,634 | 11,400 || 9,156 -- 2,885 | 12,041 
PINGACEMENGSS eet eta mete c. shania 675 _— 411 1,086 642 — 430 | 1,072 
Retirements and other separations....... 857 — 249 606 381 — 277 658 
Ontario Provincial Police— 
Actual strength........ Be a serene cic hea 3,461 50 831 4,342 || 3,578 26 880 | 4,479 
ATICHOTIZEd SULCUS CIs «fo <tc ians.ts comers occa Sows 50 868 4,430 || 3,619 26 911 4,556 
Pinsrasemioniaa fete oe oeeies eRe ee 430 48 261 739 || 335 14 265 614 
Retirements and other separations....... 207 71 199 477 || 223 38 216 477 
Quebec Police Force— 
FA CLHALSETENS GE rants tacts aves ot haat 2,779 49 747 3,575 3,065 33 743 3,841 
Aubhorizedstrengthiws...eieiiesci. ce eek 2,903 | 75 747 3,725 | 3,108 75 743 3,921 
ENA EMIOULAT. eae a hake sree tak ni aen ake 239 36 127 402 325 31 92 448 
Retirements and other separations....... 62 43 69 174 39 47 96 182 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 
contracts )— | 
INGHORES rene iit temic ac. oneachalcoen bie airs 20,630 | 363 2,489 | 23,482 || 21,505 429 2,628 | 24,562 
ATE DOLIZCCL AURORE GIs. oi Gaicier-1-alelne coerce 21,374 359 2,527 | 24,260 |] 22,034 431 2,680 | 25,145 
IN FACEINEHES Aen cee ae Oe Leah aoe 1,862 298 563 2,728 2,178 346 640 3,164 
Retirements and other separations....... t 20 287 460 | 1,964 || 1,354 261 525 | 2,140 
Canadian National Railways Police— 
INCLINES GLENS LDA n ea cto eae areal ce 550 — 27 vere || 535 — 28 563 
Anthorizedistreny bi. -: 5. cse. es oer ae 557 —_ 27 584 || 556 _— 28 584 
EIN PAL OLON LR sols st, Noein cs teten te eeee 43 = 6 49 58 = 3 61 
Retirements and other separations. ...... 63 _— 5 68 73 — 2 75 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police- | 
Acinskstrengt bande oe sae aac meres eee ie 526 — 27 553 487 = 21 508 
Authorized strength: 20. ss0 0s ac oe «sole ine 551 — 27 578 489 = 22 511 
Nn SAreMient se sees ts ret eo sa oe eee 95 — 7 102 36 — 1 37 
Retirements and other separations....... 101 _- fi 108 | wD — i 82 
National Harbours Board Police— 
Acoualstrene pian etic omnes peice atc ed 183 —- ON 210 223 a 34 257 
Authorized strengths... e-chcn casas. chr 192 — 27 219 224 — 33 257 
NCA TOMENTS: sues nah cckeee cee eee 45 — ) 54 33 _— 6 39 
Retirements and other separations....... 12 _ — 12 14 — 5 19 
Totals, All Forces— ‘ 
AU ALS (renege sce eevee occas oo aaeie 37,044 462 | 6,475 | 43,981 | 38,589 488 | 6,957 | 46,034 
Authorized strength................... 37,855 484 | 6,857 | 45,196 || 39,181 532 | 7,302 | 47,015 
Engagements. 225. 0's... seuss ecincacen 3,389 382 | 1,384 | 5,155 || 3,607 391 | 1,437 | 5,435 
Retirements and other separations....| 2,019 401 989 | 3,409 | 2,159 346 | 1,128 | 3,633 
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27.—Police Personnel, by Sex and Type of Force, 1968 and 1969 


(Actual strength) 
Other 
Police Cadets Full-Time Totals 
Employees 
Force — 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1968 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police........... 8,915 801 1,526 || 9,716 1,526 
Ontario Provincial Police.................. 3,461 _— 50 — 402 429 3,913 429 
Wycbeere Ollce HOrcel a. s. se. so ede csc daes Pn tHpe 2 49 — 426 S217 38) 252 323 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 

ONGEREUS) Meme ite oer metre ate deine cic ee 20,444 186 351 12 1,451 1,038 || 22,246 1,236 
Canadian National Railways Police........ 547 3 — — 9 18 556 21 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police. 526 10 U9 536 17 
National Harbours Board Police........... 183 20 7 203 df 

1969 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police........... 9,201 814 1,809 || 10,015 1,809 
Ontario Provincial Police.................. 3,573 = 26 = 405 475 4,004 475 
Mrebeeseolce:sEorces ise: he ee. usin cis ow eee 3,063 2 33 = 409 334 3,505 336 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 

GOUNSE ES) pus batege RAs Magee na Ou aae 2yoll 194 414 15 1,490 1,188 || 23,215 1,347 
Canadian National Railways Police........ 533 2 _— — 9 19 542 21 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police. 487 9 12 496 12 
National Harbours Board Police........... 223 — — — 22 12 245 12 


Crime Statistics.—Table 28 shows the number of crimes dealt with by the police in 1969, 
including offences under the Criminal Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes and 
municipal by-laws; offences cleared by charge and otherwise; and the number of adults and 
juveniles charged. Offences reported or known to the police but proved unfounded are not 
shown in the table but numbered 79,623, including 65,097 under Criminal Code classifica- 
tions, 6,675 under federal statutes, 6,116 under provincial statutes and 1,735 under municipal 
by-laws, except traffic. 


During 1969, the police reported 85,056 offences committed against the person, in- 
cluding 342 murders, 10,736 rape and other sexual offences, and 73,718 offences of wounding 
and other assaults (not indecent); all offences against the person resulted in the charging 
of 30,485 persons, 2,110 of them juveniles. During the year there were 607,544 cases of 
robbery, theft and other offences against property, resulting in 113,313 persons charged, 
37,199 of them juvenile males and 3,433 juvenile females; 57,788 cases of fraud, false 
pretences, forgery, etc.; 2,136 of prostitution; 1,787 gaming and betting; 5,561 offensive 
weapons; and 232,789 other Criminal Code offences. In addition to the 47,070 federal 
statute offences reported, 8,179 were reported under the Narcotic Control Act and 2,341 
under the controlled drug part of the Food and Drugs Act; these two classifications resulted 
in the charging of 6,199 persons. 


Provincial and territorial fire marshals and commissioners reported 3,168 suspected or 
known incendiary offences, of which 1,038 were proved unfounded; 473 offences were reported 
cleared by charge, resulting in 378 adults and 194 juveniles being charged. 


The number of motor vehicles stolen was 58,861 (an estimated 713.1 per 100,000 vehicles 
registered); 53,071 or 90.2 p.c. of these vehicles were recovered. Police were asked to 
locate 21,696 missing adults and 43,592 missing juveniles; 20,527 adults and 42,733 juveniles 
were found. The number of drownings reported by police was 1,479. 
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28.—Crime Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1968 and 1969 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 
Year and Actual . 
Offence Offencest Adults Juveniles 
By Other- 
Charges wise 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1968 
@riminaliCod vrn.ecsccaeeas ace 897,530 || 204,125 | 121,211 | 150,257 15,709 47,503 4,885 
Murder, capital and non-capital..... 315 230 31 209 27 24 2 
Attempted murder...............«+% 181 135 15 105 18 8 1 
Manslaughter oiteccce vya,erors crv sts cre. earns 59 53 1 43 6 3 1 
IRA iho soee mins peanaane an Ateneo aene 892 437 145 598 -— 34 2 
Other sexual offences............... 9,732 3,462 1,477 2,977 23 463 41 
Won clit ee se hs wearnncle, ness ojapetutete ater 1,293 798 213 515 98 242 33 
Assaults (not indecent)............. 66,690 23,297 29,468 20,942 1,211 1,263 180 
[lob DOT Var an creda ste arian. ae nai 8,382 2,492 481 2,765 165 521 13 
Breaking and entering.............. 144,895 25,591 9,284 16, 402 353 12,420 359 
Theft, motor vehicle............... 61,712 10, 282 2,749 7,502 150 4,874 120 
MeitHOVEL G00. merck terre oer tacit: 99,167 11,191 5, 838 8,577 879 3,069 188 
ERheiiSo0lonuuderceateocaanire teks 282,941 33,681 25, 866 18,220 5,134 12,949 2,388 
Mayingistolen goods. s.- .osnseee roe 7,725 6,910 462 4,964 339 1,369 144 
Pa Mie Beer als, Fojorearehet Aeventire sis 48, 556 24,275 5,865 10,929 1,326 362 72 
IBrOstleuplonisctsree te cmidarcieresite toe 1,996 1,897 26 519 1,475 16 19 
Gaming and betting................ OS 1,889 42 2,418 142 15 1 
Offensive weapons................5. 5,013 3,719 724 3,148 91 468 9 
Other Criminal Codel.............. 215,866 53,786 38,524 49,424 4,272 9, 403 1,312 
Federal Statutes?.. 3.050505. ccc ce dae 40,058 30,891 5,323 25,193 1,654 1,132 647 
Narcotic Control ACb...... o<ncneces 4,761 2,290 362 Drooik 458 230 61 
Controlled Drugs under the Food 
ANA TUGSON Olen eisct eee en eo 8 682 189 124 161 12 11 3 
Provincial Statutes!................. 317,912 || 250,963 54,340 | 229,323 16,374 7,050 2,076 
Municipal By-laws'!................. 74,501 52, 206 12,855 44,412 5,485 2,534 195 
1969 

Criminal: Cod e-sicts ecm. cece tae 992,661 || 221,563 | 137,961 | 159,497 17,564 46,140 5,056 
Murder, capital and non-capital..... 342 249 31 218 42 16 1 

‘Attompbedsmund res sacs: « aeicie ait: 216 169 14 159 19 7 _— 

Mans latrg biter ta.) aut -ssictelscot octane dt 38 1 35 5 3 _ 

UA Sa anvatae a atatalare matters iets rats jenctarens 1,019 506 170 726 2 32 — 
Other sexual offences............... 9,717 3,444 1,624 3,020 23 350 27 
VV OUNGIm primes craven acts smeereh. re 1,641 982 360 557 78 317 51 
Assaults (not indecent)............. 72,077 24,444 33, 206 22,183 1,308 1,123 183 
IBY Oe) oY) idee avo Le DEE ero = Dinos ae 10,028 2,585 580 2,885 153 645 41 
Breaking and entering.............. 161,677 28,109 10,578 17,968 409 14,440 466 
Theft, motor vehicle, ............+- 59,531 11,292 8,508 7,940 180 5,553 106 
MH OLKOVER Saena seme ae ena 119, 742 12,605 6,960 9,509 1,059 3,451 256 
‘heft: So0loriunder spat. seen 246,212 37,878 29,567 20,184 6,195 11,560 2,423 
Having'stolen goods\..5..:...¢.....- 10,354 9,246 795 5,821 378 1,550 141 
JOT tye ety cole eae ea Reaehae tese 57,788 27,290 6,976 12,336 1,767 416 105 
TEAQO SHUN DUNC) tar Ani cera AEA Den eer 2,136 2,021 18 595 1,473 4 23 
Garning and betting. ..c0.ss.se suis. 1,787 1,563 57 2,926 123 18 4 
Offensive weapons................. 5,561 4,170 731 3,602 149 351 10 
Other Criminal Codel.............. 232,789 54,972 42,790 48 833 4,201 6,304 1,219 
Federal Statutes?.................... 47,070 34,936 7,567 28,370 1,777 885 665 
Narcotic Control Act............... 8,179 4,411 683 4,032 591 529 118 

Controlled Drugs under the Food 

and rigs actenmnas neenin canes 2,341 907 323 732 69 112 16 
Provincial Statutes!................. 346,541 || 261,427 73,843 | 238,711 16,271 4,183 1,830 
Municipal By-laws!................. 71,839 46,831 14,930 39,654 5,758 1,807 138 


1 Except traffic, 


2 Except traffic, Narcotic Control Act and Food and Drugs Act. 
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During 1969, police departments in Canada reported 110,734 Criminal Code traffic 
offences, resulting in 70,208 persons charged, 1,765 of them females. Total charges reported 
under federal statutes numbered 6,148, provincial statutes 1,970,377 and municipal by-laws 
387,397, excluding parking violations; the latter numbered 4,877,700, most of them reported 
by municipal police. There are certain traffic offences under provincial statutes which are 
almost identical to those under the Criminal Code. These are shown separately for 1968 
and 1969 in Table 29. 

The number of traffic accidents reported was 626,906, of which 4,644 involved fatalities, 
116,935 resulted in injuries and 421,620 involved property damage of over $100. ‘There 
were 5,543 persons killed in traffic accidents, including 4,098 drivers and passengers, 1,225 
pedestrians, 187 cyclists and 33 others; persons injured numbered 173,845. 


29.—Traffic Enforcement Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1968 and 1969 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 
Year and Offence Bye 7 
By Other- 
Cine wine Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1968 
SG SAL TEN ONT Es rh eect cular ee A en aA eA 101,360 68,847 5,652 64,677 1, 632 
Criminal Negligence— 
Casing eat heer scoters Acie en cielo eerie 218 208 1 201 6 
Casing bodilysharm) epee ene eae eae era 83 72 _— 74 — 
Operatingmmotor vehicle;n ase...) yee meeh eee ee 400 364 4 340 6 
Failing to stop or remain'at scene of accident........... 40,872 10,072 4,847 7,934 437 
DENG CLOUSARIVINE. Mee occ eects cci BRMe een en 5,291 4,892 121 4,635 70 
Driving whileinboxica bed enews ssciccte ds. 0 Se Saeeeesaeer 3,664 3,632 23 3,563 69 
Drivingew Ove nmMpaired cers cree ote a enna 41,452 40,421 589 39,296 962 
Wrvingww hile disqualifed- +... 0a sh teen ee es 9,380 9,186 67 8,634 82 
Federal Statutes (except parking)........................ ss 549 t 9,803 
Provincial Statutes (except parking)..................... ae ae ae 1,952,404 
Municipal By-laws (except parking)..................... i i is 365, 256 
Erovincial'S tatutestsy esate: scncsorh nate detne ate eae 61,155 52,043 2,381 48,875 2,682 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accident........... 12,654 5,163 1,474 4,673 245 
HH) ANGELOUS ELVIN Ge are ea ae or ce he een ae eee 46 , 628 45,054 880. 42,405 2,410 
Drivang while disqualifiedens sms eos were eee ace 1,873 1,826 27 1,797 27 
1969 
«25 LEDER ECE Cg ek Ny a A et gee 110,734 73,074 6,735 68, 443 1,765 
Criminal Negligence— 
Wauaing: deativar ame tacercer tn ec it connate ene 208 202 4 199 5 
Cruising boil yeharm 7 ae eee ee cayenne 89 79 6 80 — 
Operating motorvehiclown, jews ae nn ees ee 418 400 10 361 11 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accident........... 45,667 9,717 5,820 7,994 439 
Eng OLOUS UTIVINE ee eke te eee ee BD, 2ce 4,954 122 4,703 62 
Driving while intoxicated mse ae eee te aa 3,289 3,243 24 3,106 51 
Orivang Mb eam paired seen ni tine rurn ete 46,918 45,798 696 43,824 1,065 
Driving while disqualified........4c-. ccs. ees ccces ne cone 8, 868 8,681 53 8,176 132 
Federal Statutes (except parking)........................ ove a5 x 6,148 
‘Provincial Statutes (except parking)..................... Me us 3: 1,970,377 
Municipal By-laws (except parking)..................... bi an sth 387,397 
BICUAMICARL SEALE GOS ct ae 5 crc 05 cnt RNa Sats oC EEN oe 68, 988 57,018 3,899 53,145 3,161 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accident........... 14,867 5,929 1,617 5,278 343 
AN ELOUSTATIVAND . cits. ts NN wy, ne LO Awe 51,354 48 383 PPR 45,208 2,792 
Driving wile disqualified... juice sees tee et 2,767 2,706 45 2,662 26 


1 Provincial traffic offences almost identical to those under the Criminal Code. 
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Over the past several years Canadians have become increasingly aware of the problems 
of environmental quality management. The deteriorating quality of Canada’s waters, its 
air and its soils, the noise and congestion of urban life, and the exploitation of its mineral 
yesources, its fisheries and forests and its wildlife became vitally important to many con- 
cerned and conscientious citizens. Man was clearly having a greater and greater impact 
on his natural environment and yet he bad no definite idea of what the delicate ecosystem 
could bear in the way of man’s intrusion. A range of problems relating to the wise use of 
the natural environment became one of the major issues of the late 1960s and promises to 
remain so throughout the rest of this century. Obviously, an issue of this magnitude re- 
quired an immediate response from all governments in Canada. It was vital to develop a 
consistent philosophy regarding man’s place in the Canadian and world environments and 
to develop a series of policies that could give effect to this philosophy. 


The goals of the Federal Government in this respect are, on the one hand, to ensure 
that all Canadians have access to a style of life befitting a nation rich in natural resources 
and, on the other hand, to safeguard these natural resources for future use by the present 
generation and the generations to follow. To this end, the Department of the Environment 
has been established—to help to ensure the protection, preservation and enhancement of 
Canada’s environment while encouraging efficient use of its natural resources. 

The Department is concerned primarily with renewable resources—air, water, fish, 
forests and wildlife. Its research, planning and management programs are directed toward 
incorporating environmental design into resource management processes. How many 
salmon can be taken from the Fraser River without jeopardizing future generations of fish? 
How much effluent can be discharged safely into a river? How rigidly can sanctions be 
employed against polluters without causing adverse economic consequences in an area? 
These are examples of the extremely difficult questions that need to be faced, and different 
answers apply in different cases. 


Section 1.—The Federal Department of the Environment 


Early in 1970, the former Department of Fisheries and Forestry; the Fisheries Research 
Board; the Canada Land Inventory of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion; 
the Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment; the Meteorological Service (now the Atmospheric Environment Service) of the 
Ministry of Transport; the Water Sector of the Department of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources; and the Air Pollution Control and Public Health: Engineering Divisions of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare were combined and reorganized to create the 
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new Department of the Environment. The general goals of the new Department have 
been stated as follows: (1) to maintain the capacity to meet historical and statutory respon- 
sibilities for research and management of air, water, fish, forest and wildlife resources; 
(2) to clean up and control pollution; (3) to assess and control the environmental impact 
of major new programs, projects and developments; (4) to improve the understanding of 
long-term environmental phenomena; (5) to promote and support international environ- 
mental initiatives; and (6) to create a better public awareness and understanding of en- 
vironmental issues. 


Since almost all of these goals involve co-operation and co-ordination with other 
departments and with other governments both in Canada and internationally, the Depart- 
ment of the Environment sees itself as embarked upon a co-operative endeavour in which 
it will act both to carry out programs of its own and to catalyze programs of others, to 
the end of improving the Canadian environment. 


The Departmental Structure 

The Department is divided into seven “‘Services’’, each of which has responsibility for 
some particular area of departmental programs; they are described briefly below. More 
detail on the activities of most of these services is given in other chapters of this publication, 
as indicated by the page references. 


The Atmospheric Environment Service.—This Service is responsible for planning, 
establishing and operating air-quality networks and surveys, for providing an information 
service on the state of the atmosphere and trends in its quality, for collecting and analysing 
weather data and ice-movement data, for atmospheric research, for air and noise pollution 
research and finally for weather forecasting. (See also pp. 49-53). 


The Fisheries Service.—The responsibilities of the Fisheries Service include activities 
for achieving the best economic utilization of the fisheries resource; and research into the 
conservation and use of aquatic renewable resources and the biological fitness of the aquatic 
environment. The Service is also responsible for administering Canada’s role in inter- 
national fisheries, the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the Fisheries Research Board. 
(See also pp. 686-693.) 


The Lands, Forests and Wildlife Service.—The responsibilities of this Service 
include land classification and inventory, land use study and planning, forestry research 
and consultative services, forest products research and consultative services, forest manage- 
ment_services on federal lands, conservation and management of migratory birds, wildlife 
habitat acquisition and management, and wildlife research and consultative services. 
(See pp. 665-677 for federal and provincial forest management and pp. 708-714 for wildlife 
conservation. ) 


The Water Management Service.—The broad mandate of this Service is to improve 
the management and use of Canada’s inland and marine water resources. To meet this 
end, the Service plans for and manages national inland water research and data network 
programs including the hydrographic surveys and charting programs, undertakes oceano- 
graphic research including the operations of the marine Environment Data Centre, and 
manages a fleet of ships in support of marine and inland survey and research programs. 
Additionally, the service undertakes co-operative federal-provincial programs for planned 
water resource management. (See pp. 42-43 for data on Federal Government surveying 
and mapping.) 


The Environmental Protection Service.—This new organization within the 
Department of the Environment takes action in preventing or combating environmental 
problems for which the Department has responsibility, including pollution control in water 
and air, solid wastes management and control and disposal of environmental contaminants. 
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It is responsible for the control of activities having an ecological impact, for noise control, 
for the operation of an emergency pollution centre and for environmental protection from 
federal activities and facilities. 


The Finance and Administration Service.—The functions of the Finance and 
Administration Service are to support the over-all departmental program by assisting in 
the acquisition and deployment of those human, physical and financial resources required 
for the efficient and effective fulfilment of departmental objectives. 


The Policy Planning and Research Service.—In contrast to the established groups 
that were brought together to form the new Department of the Environment, the Policy 
Planning and Research Service was conceived during the organizational process. It was 
created to provide an over-all framework of policy and planning advice; to co-ordinate 
the Government’s relationships respecting environmental and resource matters with the 
provinces and with other countries; and to develop and co-ordinate a comprehensive 
approach to departmental science policy and research activities. The Service is comprised 
of three directorates—the Policy and Planning Directorate, the Intergovernmental Affairs 
Directorate and the Research Co-ordination Directorate. 


The Policy and Planning Directorate develops and recommends on broad depart- 
mental objectives, policies, plans, priorities and resource allocations and has the capability 
to analyse policy and program alternatives involving a number of disciplines. The Inter- 
governmental Affairs Directorate is responsible for co-ordinating the extensive formal 
interrelationships of the Department with other federal departments and agencies and with 
provincial and foreign governments. It will co-ordinate negotiations with the provinces 
and foreign governments, as well as the Department’s participation in the many inter- 
national organizations concerned with the environment and renewable resources, and will 


Canada’s major airlines are 
progressing with their pro- 
grams to fit aircraft engines 
with anti-smoke devices to re- 
duce exhaust pollution. An Air 
Canada DC-9, in a flypast, 
shows the difference in smoke 
emission between a modified 
and an unmodified engine. 
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assist in establishing and organizing Canada’s approach to international environmental 
quality. The Research Directorate is responsible for developing science policy advice for 
the Department by recommending on how science and technology can best be used or 
developed to contribute to departmental objectives. It co-operates with the central 
science advisers to the government, with the new Ministry of State for Science and Tech- 
nology, and other government departments. It recommends on research priorities and 
resource allocations to ensure that scientific programs that involve more than one service 
of the Department are undertaken in a co-ordinated manner. 


Section 2.—Federal Legislation Relating to Environmental Programs 

There are already on the statute books a large number of Acts that are important in 
renewable resources and environmental quality management. A listing of the major 
pieces of legislation includes the following: 


Legislation Responsible Department 


The Fisheries Act (RSC 1970, c. F-12, amended 


1970) Environment 
The Canada Water Act (and phosphate regula- 

tions) (SC 1969-70, c. 52) Environment 
The Migratory Birds Convention Act (RSC 1970, 

c. M-12) Environment 
The International River Improvements Act (RSC 

1970, c. I-22) Environment 
The Game Export Act (RSC 1970, ce. G-1) Environment 
The Fisheries Development Act (RSC 1970, c. F- 

21) Environment 
The Clean Air Act (SC 1970-71, c. 47) Environment 
The Forestry Development and Research Act 

(RSC 1970, c. F-30) Environment 
The Navigable Waters Protection Act (RSC 1970, 

c. N-19) Transport 
The Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29, 

amended 1971) Transport 
The National Harbours Board Act (RSC 1970, c. 

-8) Transport 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act (RSC 
1970, c. S-1) Transport 


The Motor Vehicle Safety Act (SC 1969-70, c. 30) Transport 
The Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act (SC 


1969-70, c. 47) Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
The Northern Inland Waters Act (SC 1969-70, 
c. 66) Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
The National Parks Act (RSC 1970, c. N-13) Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
The Dominion Water Power Act (RSC 1970, c. 
W-6) Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (RSC 1970, ; 

Cabal7) Regional Economic Expansion 
The Fund for Rural Economic Development Act Regional Economic Expansion 
The Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act 

(RSC 1970, c. A-17) Energy, Mines and Resources 
The National Energy Board Act (RSC 1970, c. 

N-6) Energy, Mines and Resources 
The Resources and Technical Surveys Act (RSC 

1970, c. R-7) Energy, Mines and Resources 


The Veterans Land Act (RSC 1970, c. V-4) Veterans Affairs 


} 
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As the list indicates, not all federal agencies dealing with environmental and renewable 
resource matters have been brought together in the new Department of the Environment. 
For example, the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources with its responsibilities for 
the Geological Survey of Canada and the Fuels Combustion Research Centre provides an 
important contribution to the environmental and renewable resource field; the Department 
of Agriculture carries out environmental research and administers the Canada Committee 
on Pesticide Use in Agriculture; the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment is significantly involved in environmental and renewable resource activities through 
its responsibilities for northern development and the National and Historic Parks. Other 
departments having responsibilities in this area include the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion; the Department of Finance which funds resource programs and 
promotes economic development; the Ministry of Transport which administers the Canada 
Shipping Act containing legislation respecting the prevention of marine pollution; the 
Department of External Affairs which is responsible for co-ordinating international relations 
and environmental and resource issues of a multinational complexion; and the Ministry of 
State for Urban Affairs which is responsible for promoting research into urban environ- 
mental problems. Indeed, all departments of government are concerned with the impact 
of their activities upon the environment. 


In addition, there are Crown corporations, boards, and quasi-governmental organiza- 
tions with an interest in resource development and the environment; these include the 
Northern Canada Power Commission, the Northern Transportation Company, the National 
Harbours Board and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. The Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation provides funds for municipal sewagetreatment facilities. Other 
agencies, such as the National Research Council, award grants-in-aid of research into 
resources and environmental problems. 


Section 3.—Federal-Provincial Environmental Programs 


Jurisdiction over some natural resources, such as water, is shared by the federal and 
provincial governments. In other instances where jurisdiction rests with one level of 
government, such as the federal responsibility for fisheries and provincial responsibility for 
forests, management practices for one resource may affect the management of others. 
Consequently, many of the Federal Government’s environmental programs are carried out 
in co-operation with the provinces. 


For water resources there are only two areas in which jurisdiction is not shared—the 
northern territories, and the sea and sea-bed beyond the recognized boundaries of the 
coastal provinces and out to the limits established by national claim and international 
convention. Within the boundaries of the provinces, however, both the federal and 
provincial governments possess significant, and sometimes overlapping, responsibilities. 


Given the fact of divided jurisdiction, integrated water management required institu- 
tional arrangements within which all jurisdictions, competences and capabilities can be 
brought together for joint goal setting, planning and operation. A number of these arrange- 
ments were established before the formation of the Department of the Environment. New 
consultative committees have been set up with each province to develop improved under- 
standing of mutual problems and set priorities for joint action. The preparatory work for 
the Saint John River Basin Agreement between Canada and New Brunswick, under 
authority of the Canada Water Act, was facilitated by the Canada—New Brunswick Consul- 
tative Committee. It is anticipated that more integrated water management programs 
jointly undertaken by the provincial and federal governments will be agreed to throughout 
Canada. 

On Aug. 31, 1970, a major integrated management study agreement was signed by the 
Governments of Canada and Manitoba. The purpose of the agreement is to determine the 
environmental effects of changing the levels of Lake Winnipeg and the stream flows in the 
Churchill and Nelson river systems caused by the development of the hydro-electric 
potential of north-central Manitoba. 
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A used sand and gravel pit in Ontario became a sparkling lake with grassed and treed shores 
when the owning company, concerned with the preservation of the environment, resolved to 
leave behind beauty spots for the enjoyment of the local residents rather than ugly scars on 
the land. This lake and park area was turned over to the regional conservation authority. 


Two current programs of major importance can be cited to exemplify the Federal 
Government’s concern for the environment. The first program, undertaken in co-operation 
with the Province of Quebec, is an assessment of potential environmental impact associated 
with a large hydro-electric and other resource development proposal for the watersheds of 
southeastern James Bay. The second program is an assessment of the potential environ- 
mental impact associated with the proposal for construction and operation of a major oil 
or gas pipeline and support facilities from the Arctic to Central Canada. Results of these 
study programs will be incorporated into the design of the development projects. 


Co-operative research programs have been developed with industry and other organiza- 
tions to reduce water pollution from pulp and paper mills. Recipients of the contracts 
were: the Pulp and Paper Research Institute, Pointe Claire, Que.; the B.C. Research 
Council, Vancouver; Domtar Limited, Cornwall, Ont.; MacMillan Bloedel Research Ltd., 
Vancouver; and the Research and Productivity Council of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 


Some other examples of established federal-provincial co-operative arrangements 
include the Prairie Provinces Water Board which apportions water among the three prov- 
inces, and the Nelson River Basin Board which is at present undertaking a major water- 
supply study. There are joint federal-provincial arrangements for the protection and use 
of other renewable resources as well. 


Section 4.—International Environmental Programs 


The commitment of Canada to international and global resource management is 
implicit in the many international boards, commissions and other arrangements in which 
Canada participates. 


The International Joint Commission was established to fulfil the provisions of the 
International Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States, Great Britain 
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and Canada. Three commissioners are appointed by the President of the United States 
and three by the Government of Canada. The Commission deals with the use, obstruction 
and diversion of boundary waters and rivers crossing the International Boundary. It 
conducts investigations on water use problems with international implications and reports 
its findings with recommendations to both governments. 


International boards of control that report to the International Joint Commission 
include the International St. Lawrence Board of Control concerned with levels of Lake 
Ontario and the regulation of outflow from the lake; the St. Croix Board, concerned with 
water levels and supervision of dam construction; the Lake of the Woods Board, the Lake 
Superior Board, the Rainy Lake Board and the Kootenay Board, all of which are concerned 
with water levels; the Columbia River Board, concerned with the effects of the Grand 
Coulee dam; the Souris River Board, concerned with water allocation; and the Niagara 
Board, concerned with levels of Grass Island Pool and the Lake Erie ice boom. Functions 
similar to those of the Boards are undertaken respecting the measurement and apportion- 
ment of waters of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers. Also reporting to the International 
Joint Commission are three international engineering boards for the Saint John, St. Croix, 
Souris and Red rivers. A technical Advisory Board on Air Pollution is concerned with the 
occurrence of air pollution anywhere along the International Boundary. An Advisory 
Board on Control of Pollution of Boundary Waters, which reports to the International 
Joint Commission, is concerned with the connecting channels of the Great Lakes. Other 
boards concerned with pollution are: the Advisory Board on Pollution Control-St. Croix 
River, the International Red River Pollution Board, the International Lake Erie Water 
Pollution Board and the International Lake Ontario-St. Lawrence Water Pollution Board. 
The International Great Lakes Levels Board is concerned with investigation and study of 
water levels of international or boundary waters, reporting to the International Joint 
Commission. 


The International North Pacific Fisheries Commission composed of members from 
Canada, the United States and Japan, operates to fulfil the terms of the International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, the objective of which 
is to achieve maximum sustained yield in non-territorial waters by co-ordination of the 
studies necessary to determine appropriate application of treaty principles. (See also pp. 
687-688.) The Great Lakes Fisheries Commission, composed of two national sections, 
formulates and co-ordinates research programs and recommends programs for the eradica- 
tion or control of sea lamprey populations. Responsibility for Canada’s treaty obligations 
is shared by arrangement between the Federal Government and the Government of Ontario. 
The Northwest Atlantic Commission operates under the International Convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed by Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Spain, Denmark, Portugal, Iceland, Norway, Italy, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan, Poland, Romania and the Soviet Union. All contracting governments are repre- 
sented on the Commission and panels have been established with jurisdiction over defined 
areas of particular interest to some signatories. ‘The Commission has no regulatory powers 
but conducts scientific investigations and recommends measures to maintain stocks of fish. 
(See also p. 688.) The North Pacific Fur Seals Commission operates under the Interim 
Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals signed by Canada, the United States, 
Japan and the Soviet Union. It undertakes research, recommends enforcement measures 
required to eliminate pelagic sealing on the high seas, and oversees the apportionment of 
skins from the Pribilof, Commander and Robben Islands. (See also p. 688.) The Jnter- 
national Whaling Commission, composed of representatives of Australia, Argentina, France, 
South Africa, the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Iceland, Japan, Panama, Mexico, Denmark and the Soviet Union, has power to amend 
whaling rules and regulations of the International Convention, and to recommend new 
regulations with respect to the conservation and use of this resource. The Roosevelt-_ 
Campobello International Park Commission is concerned with the administration and 
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development of the Campobello Island estate of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt as an inter- 
national park. The Jnternational Great Lakes Study Group is a vehicle used by both Canada 
and the United States for the exchange of information on research activities on the Great 
Lakes. Its Co-ordinating Committee is responsible for the compilation and computation 
of hydrologic and hydraulic data of the Lakes Basin. The International Hydrologic Decade, 
composed of 108 participating countries, was created to facilitate a better understanding 
of hydrologic phenomena to allow prediction of the results of development of water re- 
sources, thus permitting better management. Canada is a member of the Co-ordinating 
Committee and is responsible for the co-ordination of the International Field Year for the 
Great Lakes. Canada is also a member of the international working groups on water 
balance, representative and experimental basins, and hydrological problems related to 
water quality; there are International Hydrologic Decade Committees in eight provinces. 
To the end of 1970, there were 219 active and completed projects sponsored by the Decade, 
involving federal, provincial and university personnel. The /nternational Field Year for 
the Great Lakes was established under the auspices of the International Hydrologic Decade. 
The International Field Year is an intensive study of the Lake Ontario basin involving a 
large number of Canadian and United States federal, provincial and state agencies and 
universities. A Steering Committee is guiding the planning program. This study will 
involve the examination of problems associated with the geology, limnology, hydrology, 
meteorology, biology and chemistry of the lake and its basin. 


The Canadian National Committee for Geography of the International Geographical 
Union is responsible for establishing an organizing committee which will organize and host 
the 22nd International Geographical Congress in 1972. The Union was established to 
promote further international co-operation in the field of geography. The Congress is held 
every four years to bring all members together to study various problems relating to global 
aspects of geography. The secretariat of the Canadian Committee is located in the 
Department of the Environment. 


The International Commission on Irrigation and Drainage, of which Canada is a member, 
meets every three years to pool world knowledge on specific, current problems in irrigation, 
drainage and flood-control engineering. 


Canada has been a member of NATO since its inception and is also a member of the 
NATO-sponsored Committee on Challenges of the Modern Society (CCMS). The Com- 
mittee’s basic purpose is to consider specific problems relating to the environment and 
human interaction. To accomplish this, the work of the CCMS is carried out through a 
series of pilot projects. Canada is a member of the following:— 


(a) Disasrer AssIsTANCE Pitot Prosject—Canada participates in two subsections: 
Flood Plain Management and Earthquake Hazard Reduction. 


(b) Roap Sarery—Canada is responsible for the subsection entitled Alcohol and 
Highway Safety. 


(c) CoasraL Water PoLtituTion—Canada and Belgium share in this pilot study 
undertaken to define criteria and set international standards for pollution levels 
in open waters, particularly oil pollution. 


(d) InLanp Waters PoLtutiIonN—Canada is the pilot country for this project and is 
responsible for the administration of its program. Its aim is to develop compre- 
hensive basin plans for inland water pollution-control programs in basins with 
divided jurisdiction. Canada has designed the comprehensive river-basin plan- 
ning and management program for the Saint John River as a case study. The 
study was divided into four sections that are headed by Canada or other co-pilot 
countries: Water Quality Planning (Canada—France); Simulation Models in 
Decision-Making (Belgium); Economic Instruments (France); and Process for 
Setting Water Quality Criteria (Canada). 
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The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development established an Environ- 
ment Committee of which Canada is a member. A number of Sector Groups were set up 
to accomplish the objectives of the Committee in various fields of environmental problems. 
These include: 


(a) THe UrBAN ENvinonMenNt—This Sector Group will attempt to suggest measures 
which could lead to reduction in pollution levels in the urban environment and 
will attempt to improve management practices relating to the protection and 
improvement of the urban environment. 

(b) Tut UNINTENDED OccURRENCE OF Toxic CHrmicats—This Sector Group will 
look into the possibility of reducing the number of occurrences of toxic chemicals 
being introduced into the environment, and the relative costs and effects of the 
various methods utilized. 

(c) Atk Quatiry—This Group will investigate and define problems of air pollution 
and suggest policies and actions for pollution control and air-quality maintenance 
as well as government implementation schemes of the foregoing. 

(d) Watrer—This Group will investigate and define the problems of managing water 
resources and suggest measures for the improvement and preservation of water 
quality by various management methods and the socio-economic effects of such 
schemes. 


Several ad hoc Groups were established to study the following problems:— 


(a) Impacr oF THE Moror VreHicLe—This Group hopes to identify the critical 
environmental hazards caused by the motor vehicle and determine what methods 
may be used to rectify them. 


(b) PoLLuTION BY THE PULP AND PapER INDustrRy—This Group will try to evaluate 
present conditions of environmental deterioration that may be attributed to the 
pulp and paper industry and will examine various pollution abatement techniques 
currently applied and their socio-economic effects. 


The OECD has established a Steering Group on Eutrophication made up of four Study 
Groups in which Canada has membership or membership plus chairmanship. Canada’s 
role on three of these Study Groups is as follows: Study Group on Detergents (membership); 
Study Group for Agricultural Nutrient Contributions (membership); and Study Group on 
Measuring and Monitoring of Lakes for an International Project (membership plus chair- 
manship). 


Canada has established a Canadian National Committee which is responsible for the 
co-ordination and implementation of all International Biological Program projects in which 
Canada has active participation. 


Canada is a member of, and has astrong supporting role in, the Preparatory Committee 
for the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment to be held in Stockholm in 
1972. The Conference, dealing with all aspects of the human environment, will attempt 
to define and illustrate current and emerging problems and propose solutions thereto. 
Participation in the activities of the Preparatory Committee will involve Canadian repre- 
sentation on a number of Working Groups for the purpose of defining program content, as 
well as the promotion of specific topics and themes prior to the Conference. The latter 
Working Groups are those concerned with the Declaration of the Human Environment, 
Marine Pollution, Monitoring and Surveillance, Conservation of Areas of Natural, Cultural, 
and Historical Significance, and Soil Preservation and Reclamation. 


Canada plays an active role in the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion, a specialized agency of the United Nations concerned mainly with maritime affairs. 
Canada is also a member of the Assembly or plenary body and of the Council (the 18- 
member governing body) as well as the Maritime Safety Committee. The latter includes 
the Sub-committee on Marine Pollution on which Canada has representation. 
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An international conference on marine pollution will be held in 1973 for the purpose of 
preparing a suitable international agreement for placing restraints on the contamination 
of the sea, land and air by ships or other equipment operating in the marine environment. 


Canada, with the world’s longest coastline (which borders on three oceans), is accord- 
ingly involved in intensive preparations for the 1973 Law of the Sea Conference. The 
concern of Canada is the preservation of marine environment in all its aspects. This must 
be effected by an elaboration of international controls on ocean dumping, exploration and 
exploitation of the sea-bed, and entry of oil and other pollutants. Also to be regulated are 
marine scientific research, the use of the living resources of the sea, and the preservation of 
unique islands, atolls, wetlands and subsurface areas. Mechanisms for implementation of 
agreements and for compensation of victims of marine pollution are being worked ovt. In 
addition, the advisability of reorganizing international agencies concerned with monitoring 
and surveillance and basic research is being discussed. 


Canada is involved in several monitoring programs sponsored by one or more of the 
United Nations specialized agencies— 


(a) Man anp Foop—All monitoring programs, such as those employed by Canada to 
monitor foods and man for residues build-up, submit their results to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the World Health Organization. 


(b) ATMOsPHERE—Canada is a member of the World Weather Watch which forecasts 
weather patterns, etc., as well as of the Background Air Pollution Network which 
is responsible for the monitoring of atmospheric variables. Canada has established 
10 stations in this network. Canada is also an observer in the OECD study of 
the Long Range Transport of Air Pollutants currently being run by the OECD 
European members. 


(c) HyprospHprE—Canada chairs the Working Group for the Integrated Global Ocean 
Station System (IGOSS) and the Group of Experts on the Scientific Aspects of Marine 
Pollution (GESAMP). Both of these Groups are concerned with the extent and 
long-range effects of marine pollution. GESAMP is sponsored by UNESCO 
through the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission (IOC). There are also 
two Intergovernmental Working Groups—the Intergovernmental Working Group 
on Marine Pollution and the Intergovernmental Working Group on Monitoring and 
Surveillance—established for the period preceding the United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment, which are seeking to identify those substances that 
should be monitored in the marine environment. Canada is also a member of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency which is monitoring the oceans and the 
atmosphere in regard to the level of radioactivity present and the amount of 
radioactive substances in these two spheres. 


Canada has water-quality monitoring and surveillance programs on lakes, rivers and 
streams crossing the International Boundary, conducted under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission (pp. 144-145). Canada is a member of the Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of the Sea-Bed and the Ocean Floor, concerned with questions relating to marine 
pollution caused by the exploration and exploitation of marine mineral resources beyond 
the limits of national jurisdiction. The Committee has sought proposals for the establish- 
ment of an international body to regulate the exploitation of the sea-bed. 


UNESCO has developed a program entitled ‘‘Man and the Biosphere” which will seek 
to develop the scientific basis for the rational use and conservation of the resources of the 
biosphere. Canada has established a National Committee to co-ordinate all aspects of 
this program and sits on the International Co-ordinating Council with representatives from 
24 other member States and representatives from the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, World Meteorological Organization, International Committee for Scientific 
Unions, and International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Section 1.—Agricultural Trends and Highlights in 1970 and 1971* 


Agriculture is a large and important industry in Canada. It accounts for well over 
one quarter of the country’s economic activity. It produces products surplus to domestic 
needs which are exported to world markets and earn about 20 p.c. of Canada’s foreign 
exchange. Canada is the world’s fourth largest exporter of agricultural products. 


The individual farmer, as both a primary producer and a user of the end products of 
agriculture, plays an integral role in Canada’s economic structure. Through his farming 
efforts, he provides increasing quantities of food for a growing urban population, and through 
substantial exports, he earns foreign exchange which creates a higher standard of living for 
Canadians. He also, through his expenditures on goods and services, contributes exten- 
sively to the well-being of other industries and businesses. Farm purchases of machinery 
and other farm-related goods have assisted in the expansion of industrial employment 
through the years. The farm machinery and feed processing industries particularly are 
directly influenced by farm prosperity but many jobs in petroleum, rubber, automotive, 
hardware, paint, chemical and electrical plants also depend on farm customers. In addition, 
numerous manufacturing plants across the country are engaged in processing goods pro- 
duced on Canadian farms. 


However, although agricultural production has continued to climb, both the number 
of farms and the farm labour force have declined over the past decade, affected by increased 
farm mechanization and marketing trends. The number of Canadian farms dropped from 
481,000 at the date of the 1961 Census to 431,000 in 1966; by 1980, it is expected that there 
will be only about 315,000 farms in Canada. In 1970, the total employment in Canadian 


* Prepared (August 1971) under the direction of S. B. Williams, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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agriculture, including family and hired help, was 511,000, 6.5 p.c. of the total employed 
labour force in Canada; this was down 24,000 from 1969 and was 170,000 fewer than in 1961. 
These declines, it should be noted, are mitigated by the fact that today one farmer feeds 
an estimated 40 people from his farming efforts; his grandfather fed about five at the begin- 
ning of the century. 


Farm production was generally higher in 1970 than in 1969. The increase came mainly 
from larger barley, rapeseed, soybean and flaxseed crops. The 1970-71 rapeseed crop more 
than doubled the 1969 production, the flaxseed crop almost doubled and the soybean crop 
set a new production record. There were smaller increases in the potato crop and in total 
livestock slaughtered. Among livestock, only the hog slaughter increased—by slightly 
more than 1,300 head over 1969. There were reductions in the wheat, oat and apple crops. 


Although production was higher, farm cash receipts declined in 1970 for the third 
consecutive year. At $4,108,600,000, they were $73,500,000 less than in 1969. These 
receipts include all cash revenue from the sale of farm products, including Canadian Wheat 
Board participation payments on the previous years’ grain crops, net cash advances on 
farm-stored grain in Western Canada, and deficiency payments made by the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. The drop was attributable mainly to lower returns from wheat sales 
and lower Canadian Wheat Board participation payments. 


Farmers received 4.3 p.c. more for their livestock and livestock products during 1970. 
Receipts from sales of dairy products were up, and receipts from poultry and eggs were lower. 
Receipts from wheat, barley, oilseeds and other crops were higher but those from oats were 
down slightly. Farmers received 34 p.c. of their income from crop enterprises and 638 p.c. 
from cattle and calves, hogs and dairy products. The remainder was accounted for by 
sales of rye, sheep and lambs, other livestock and livestock products, forest and maple 
products and supplementary payments. 


In 1970, farm operating expenses and depreciation charges reached a record total of 
$3,582,000,000, an amount $153,000,000 above the previous record of $3,429,100,000 set in 
1969. Taxes on owned land and buildings reached a high of $188,800,000 in 1970. Higher 
wages and more hired help pushed the farm labour bill to $339,300,000, about $37,000,000 
above 1969. Machinery expenditures reached a record $556,200,000, which was more than 
$2,000,000 above 1969 expenditures, and feed costs rose to $620,500,000 from $554,500,000. 


Farmers continued to invest in real estate, livestock, machinery and equipment but 
the rate of investment followed the downward trend that began in 1967. The number of 
loans approved by the Farm Credit Corporation in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 was down 
by nearly 30 p.c. from the previous year. Although the average size of loan approved during 
the year was higher at $27,985, the total amount of loans approved recorded a decrease of 
28 p.c. at $115,213,300. There was a significant decrease in the amount of funds lent to 
buy land to enlarge farm units and a corresponding increase in the percentage of funds used 
to make improvements to land, to buy livestock and to pay debts. These trends reflected 
the response of farmers to their marketing and economic situation during the year. 


It is expected that farms will continue to increase in size but decrease in number during 
the remainder of the 1970s. More farms will likely be organized as two-man or three-man 
operations and capital and credit requirements per farm will increase significantly. Grow- 
ing population and higher incomes are expected to create strong domestic markets for food 
and other farm products, particularly beef, pork and poultry, and also to increase the de- 
mand for fruits, vegetables and cheese. However, the proportion of disposable income 
used to buy food will probably continue its downward trend. In 1969, only about 15 p.c. 
of income was so used. 


Agricultural Highlights in 1971 


Early in 1971, the Canadian Dairy Commission and the Quebec and Ontario milk 
marketing agencies signed an agreement designed to give the dairy industry new impetus 
toward solving its problems; the agreement brought into effect a market-sharing quota 
system for industrial milk in Ontario and Quebec, the provinces that, together, produce 
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80 p.c. of the Canadian total. It was also announced that Canadex, a technical 
information system providing agricultural extension specialists with up-to-date informa- 
tion about Federal Government agricultural activity, was in operation within the Canada 
Department of Agriculture; a new strawberry variety, Totem, had been developed for use 
in the northwest Pacific region; a new oat variety, Random, had been licensed; and that the 
wild garlic weed had been found for the first time in Canada at two locations in Ontario. 


At the beginning of February, the Minister of Agriculture announced that the Cana- 
dian Dairy Commission would increase its purchase prices on skim milk powder and ched- 
dar cheese. These increases, the first in four years, were designed to permit improved 
market prices to producers for manufacturing milk. Also in February, it was announced 
that federal assistance would be given to the British Columbia apple industry, hard hit by 
storage losses on the 1969 crop. Amendments were made to the Crop Insurance Act 
extending coverage to all land that cannot be seeded or planted because of excess ground 
moisture, weather or other agricultural hazards. A new alfalfa variety, Dryland, was re- 
leased, and the Elite seed potato program, designed to provide the greatest possible freedom 
from bacterial ring rot and virus diseases of potatoes, went into full operation. Later in 
the month, the Government unveiled a three-year, $40,000,000 program offering grain 
producers in the Prairie Provinces $10 an acre to switch crop and summerfallow acreage 
into forage production. At the same time, the effective date for the new Canada Grain 
Act, passed by Parliament late in 1970, was set at Apr. 1; this Act enables the Governor 
in Council to revise grain grades after advance notice, and allows for a greater degree of 
flexibility within the grain-handling industry. Changes were also announced in regulations 
to prevent the spread of two livestock diseases into Canada from the United States— 
anaplasmosis and bluetongue. 

On the first of March, the initial prices to be paid by the Canadian Wheat Board for 
purchases of wheat, barley and oats for the 1971-72 crop year were announced. ‘This was 
the first time such announcement was made in advance of spring seeding and it was done 
to assist farmers with their long-range plans. At the same time, a newsletter was sent to 
all Canadian Wheat Board quota delivery permit holders, setting out the prospects for 
marketings in the coming year and estimating the minimum quotas likely to be established 
for wheat, barley and oats in the 1971-72 crop year, as well as acreage guidelines for the 
major crops. Also in March, a new durum wheat, Wascana, a new creeping red fescue 
variety, Durlawn, and Mayak, a new Russian wild ryegrass variety, were released. Three 
Canada Department of Agriculture scientists won the top award in food engineering at an 
international competition in Paris, France; their winning entry was a product that packs 
the full flavour and aroma of apple juice into a powder. 

At mid-month, revised proposals to stabilize cash receipts for Prairie grain farmers 
were tabled in the House of Commons. First outlined in October 1970, these proposals 
were modified following discussions with farmers, farm organizations, and Prairie Province 
governments. In late March, the federal Minister of Agriculture met with the provincial 
Ministers of Agriculture to discuss a proposed nationwide farm adjustment program, which 
would assist farm people to develop commercially viable farm businesses and help other 
farm people to take advantage of non-farm income, employment and retirement opportu- 
nities. A March “mini outlook’? was prepared by the Department’s Economics Branch 
which forecast a “generally bright’ agricultural picture for 1971-72. Details of the Feed 
Freight Assistance program were announced for the year commencing Apr. 1. Rates of 
assistance were maintained for 1971-72 at the same level as in 1970-71 in most areas of 
Hastern Canada and British Columbia. Changes were announced for those areas where 
sufficient grains are produced to meet the requirements of livestock and poultry feeders. 


On Apr. 1, there was a drop in interest rates paid by farmers for Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion loans to 7} p.c. on long-term mortgage loans, a drop of 2 p.c. from the rate of the 
previous six months. Further research confirmed the Canada Department of Agriculture 
decision to permit continued use of the weed killer 2,4,5-T to control brush on rangeland, 
forests and rights-of-way, while suspending recommendations for use on lawns and recrea- 
tional areas. Kame, a new high forage yielding alfalfa, and Tempest, a new buckwheat 
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Cattle raised on a foot- 
hills ranch in southern 
Alberta are moved to a 
feedlot near Fort Mac- 
leod. It took 18 hours to 
drive this herd over the 
ten-mile route. 


variety, were licensed, as were two new rapeseed varieties, Span and Zephyr. A Canada 
Agriculture scientist at Lethbridge announced his development of a green-shell bean, 
which could replace imported lima beans used in Canadian frozen vegetable packs and 
canned soups. A new research institute, the Chemistry and Biology Research Institute, 
was formed to replace the Cell Biology Research Institute and the Analytical Chemistry 
Research Service of the Department. 


At the end of April, a Bill was placed before Parliament which would provide for the 
discontinuance of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy on all grain marketings after July 
31, 1971, since the extension of crop insurance to all areas of the Prairies would do away 
with the need for such levy. Later (mid-July), the Minister of Agriculture stated that 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Regulations were being amended to suspend, temporarily, the 
collection of the 1-p.c. levy on sales of grain marketed by western farmers. This suspen- 
sion was made effective Aug. 1, pending final disposition of the legislation before Parliament 
to discontinue the levy and phase out of PFAA by the end of the 1972-73 crop year. 


In mid-May, plans were announced for the expansion of the Canada Agriculture 
Research Station at Lennoxville, Que. 
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In early June, details were announced of a purchase program to stabilize egg prices 
by which the Agricultural Products Board would buy eggs by weekly tender and process 
them into products such as mélange and powder. The intent of the plan was to give 
assistance to egg producers who had been receiving very low prices as a result of increased 
egg supplies and disruptive marketing practices. In mid-June, the new $3,600,000 Canada 
Agriculture Research Station at Ste. Foy was officially opened. This is the largest federal 
agricultural research station in Quebec and deals mainly with the breeding and improve- 
ment of cereal and forage crops. 


At the beginning of July, it was announced that a new variety of winter wheat, Sun- 
dance, had been licensed and that a new pear variety, Szerra, had been developed for home 
gardens. On July 9, it was announced that import permits had been issued to 569 appli- 
cants to import 896 cattle into Canada from Europe during 1971. For the first time, 
cattle from Germany and Austria were eligible under the program; as in other years, 
cattle importations were permitted from France, Switzerland and Italy. Semen from five 
of Finland’s best Ayrshire bulls was imported during the summer and offered to owners 
of about 70 Canadian Ayrshire herds as part of a long-term project to evaluate the relative 
merits of Finnish and Canadian Ayrshire bulls. This was a large and ambitious project 
that could have a significant impact on the future of the Ayrshire dairy breed in this 
country. 


At the end of July, new import requirements were announced to prevent the importa- 
tion into Canada of horses infected with swamp fever. 


On Aug. 16, increases were announced in the support prices for butter, skim milk 
powder and cheese. The support prices for butter and cheddar cheese went up three cents 
and that for skim milk powder two cents. Mayak, the second variety of Russian wild 
ryegrass released by the Canada Agriculture Research Station at Swift Current, Sask., was 
licensed. 


On Sept. 1, the Minister of Agriculture held a meeting with representatives of national 
farm organizations, national commodity groups, food processing councils and other inter- 
ested parties to discuss the United States surtax on certain Canadian agricultural products. 
A new soft white winter wheat variety, ’redrick, was licensed for sale in Canada. It was 
announced that five new tomato varieties and two new apple varieties had been developed 
by Canada Agriculture scientists. 


On Oct. 1, the Minister of Agriculture announced approval of plans to assist distribu- 
tors and producers of unprocessed agricultural products affected by the surtax, the programs 
to be developed on a commodity basis by the Agricultural Stabilization Board. The first 
action taken under this program was the announcement in mid-October of a turkey purchase 
program, under which the Board was authorized to purchase turkey to be canned and 
forwarded to the World Food Programme. 


In mid-October, the Minister of Agriculture withdrew the proposed Bill to stabilize 
cash receipts for Prairie grain farmers. Payments were made to the Canadian Wheat 
Board and wheat producers under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. 


On Oct. 19, it was announced that construction would start immediately on a new 
$11,500,000 laboratory for animal diseases research, to be located in the Department’s 
Greenbelt Farm, south of Ottawa. 


In mid-October, it was announced that a patent had been applied for a formula devel- 
oped by scientists at the Canada Agriculture Plant Research Institute that would improve 
the water uptake of cut roses, thus extending their life. During the elapsed months of 
1971, Japan became the leading customer for Canadian honey, the result of an aggressive 
sales effort by the Canadian honey industry and help from the Federal Government in the 
form of analytical quality tests. It was also announced at mid-month that Canadian 
exports of dairy and beef cattle semen sky-rocketed during 1970; the number of vials 
exported increased by more than 475,000 over 1969 and the value by over $6,000,000. 

On Oct. 20, details of a major loan program for the construction of buildings and 
facilities by exhibition commissions were released. The program was part of the Federal 
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Government’s program of economic stimulation and provided $10,000,000 to stimulate 
construction during the winter of 1971-72. The loans were for multi-purpose buildings to 
be used year-round for a variety of community activities. 


On Dec. 6, a $150,000,000 small farms development program was announced to assist 
the small farmer who wants to stay in farming but lacks sufficient acreage to develop a 
profitable business. Through a land transfer program, farmers will be able to use special 
credit facilities to buy the land they require and technical assistance will be provided under 
a federal-provincial agreement. The program will also benefit those farmers who choose 
to give up farming. Those who sell small farms will qualify for an adjustment grant to be 
added to the selling price of their land but they will have the option of retaining their farm 
home and an appropriate surrounding piece of land if they so wish. 


Section 2.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The Canada Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation in 1867. It was 
established as an outgrowth of the Province of Canada’s Bureau of Agriculture, which 
was set up in 1852. The Department’s authority lies in the British North America Act, 
1867, which states, in part, “in each province, the legislature may make laws in relation 
to agriculture in the province’ and “the Parliament of Canada may from time to time 
make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in and for the province as 
long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada’. 


A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada, and departments of agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers were also set up by the provincial governments. In the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, agriculture is of very minor importance and is admini- 
stered by the federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Subsection 1.—Services of the Canada Department of Agriculture 


Activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture (CDA) cover three broad areas: 
research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance programs. Research aims 
at solving practical farm problems, by applying fundamental scientific research to all 
aspects of soil management, agricultural engineering, and crop and animal production. 
Promotional and regulatory services attempt to control and eradicate crop and livestock 
pests, and register chemicals and other materials used for these purposes. Also included 
are inspection and grading of agricultural products and the establishment of crop and 
livestock improvement policies. Assistance programs cover some of the sphere of price 
stability, emergency relief, crop insurance, compensation, and income security in the event 
of crop failure. 


The Department has five main programs—Administration (including Economics), 
Research, Production and Marketing, Health of Animals, and the Canadian Grain Com- 
mission (see Index). Its organization also includes a number of smaller units—the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board (p. 536), the Agricultural Products Board, Crop Insurance 
(p. 537), and the Prairie Farm Assistance Administration (p. 541). The Canadian Dairy 
Commission (p. 537) and the Canadian Livestock Feed Board (p. 542) operate independently 
but are closely allied with the Department and are directly responsible to the Minister of 
Agriculture. The Farm Credit Corporation (p. 540) is a Crown agency which also reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Research Branch.—The Research Branch is responsible for research on agricultural 
production problems although some phases of research are carried on by the Economics 


* Prepared (August 1971) under the direction of S. B. Williams, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Branch (p. 534), the Health of Animals Branch (p. 533), and the Grain Research Lab- 
oratory of the Canadian Grain Commission (p. 533). The activities of the Branch are 
carried out at 26 Research Stations, 10 Experimental Farms, eight Research Institutes 
and two Research Services, and at a number of substations and project farms in all 10 
provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The headquarters of the Branch 
are in Ottawa where the Executive provides general direction and co-ordination of the 
program. Approximately 800 professional staff are employed, representing most of the 
biological and physical sciences that can contribute to the solution of agricultural pro- 
duction problems. 


The total program of the Branch is problem-oriented, with specific objectives and 
goals for the Branch as a whole and relevant objectives and goals for each establishment. 
With the increasing complexity of modern agricultural production and the competitive 
pressures that exist, efficiency and reduced cost per unit of production become increasingly 
important. Therefore, emphasis in the research program continues to be on development 
of improved varieties of plants and animals, on production practices that will maximize 
yields and reduce costs, and on methods of controlling insects, diseases and weeds that 
lower production. 


Through the years, the Research Branch plant breeders have produced new varieties 
of cereal, forage and horticultural crops to meet new market requirements and reduce 
the hazards of production. Thus, the search has continued for even better material to 
overcome the limiting factors of a northern climate including a short growing season, 
frost hazards, drought, insect pests and diseases. At the same time, efforts have been 
made to develop plants that will respond favourably to long days and the high light inten- 
sity of many parts of Canada. As an aid in identifying climatic effects on crops and pro- 
viding a basis for forecasting possible success with new crops in an area, agrometeorology 
has become an increasingly important factor. Particular attention has been given in 
recent years to new crops and outstanding success has been achieved in the development of 
new varieties of rapeseed with oil quality-tailored to specification. More than 80 new 
varieties of crops have been developed and put into commercial production in the past 10 
years, including almost all of the cereal crops produced in Western Canada. 


Feed grains and forage crops have received particular attention to provide for feeds 
as a basis for economical livestock production. The application of genetics to animal im- 
provement and the increasing of knowledge of the nutritional requirements of animals have 
been the two main activities in direct support of improved livestock production. More 
recently, increasing emphasis has been given to developing procedures for improved re- 
productive efficiency of all classes of stock, since low reproductive rate is a seriously limiting 
factor. Emphasis is also being given to the disposal of animal wastes, a problem that is 
increasing in severity with the development of larger livestock concentrations. 


The battle to control crop diseases and pests is being fought aggressively. Although 
chemicals have proved to be a potent weapon, their contribution to the total pollution 
problem has caused particular concern and methods of biological control are therefore 
receiving increased attention. The development of resistant varieties, the use of parasites 
and predators, and the destruction of insects by non-chemical means are all in the arsenal 
of the research workers. In this, as in most other aspects of agricultural research, the team 
or inter-disciplinary approach is being used more and more. 


Increased output per man, in which agriculture has made outstanding advances in 
the past quarter-century, has been made possible through farm mechanization on a large 
scale. To assist in continuing this advance, the Branch has expanded its agricultural 
engineering staff to deal with specific problems and to provide for strengthened liaison 
with universities and provincial extension officers. The Branch conducts a continuing 
soil survey in all provinces in co-operation with provincial departments of agriculture and 
with faculties of agriculture in universities and also conducts an extensive program of 
research on soil fertility and cultural practices, working toward the objective of using the 
agricultural soils most effectively and of conserving them for the future. 
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Scientists at the new CDA Re- 
search Station at Ste. Foy, 
Que., are also concerned with 
breeding and improvement of 
crops; this ultra-modern re- 
search structure contains labor- 
atories for research on plant 
physiology, biochemistry, phy- 
toprotection, genetics, plant 
breeding and soils. 


In addition to independent research done by the Branch staff, considerable co-oper- 
ative work is undertaken with staff of agricultural faculties and provincial governments. 
Furthermore, through operating and extramural grants, support is given to research 
workers at the universities. Close liaison is maintained with these agencies to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of programs and special attention is given to maintaining contact 
with provincial extension officers. Branch establishments across the country are repre- 
sented on provincial committees concerned with making recommendations on crop varieties, 
fertilizers, cultural practices, pest control, animal management, and other problems. Such 
collaboration ensures that research results of immediate practical value are made available 
to extension officers and to producers as quickly as possible. 


Grain Research Laboratory.—The amended Canada Grain Act passed in 1970 
established the Canadian Grain Commission, the function of which is to ‘undertake, 
sponsor and promote research in relation to grain and grain products and, in so doing, 
... Maintain an efficient and adequately equipped laboratory”. The Grain Research 
Laboratory provides the scientific services required in the administration of the Canada 
Grain Act, conducting a comprehensive program of basic and applied research relating to 
the quality of Canadian cereal grains. It carries out extensive studies annually of the 
quality of the new crop cereals and maintains a continuous check of the quality of cereal 
grains as they move forward from the farm to marketing positions. 


With the introduction of the protein factor in segregating wheat grades, the laboratory 
extended and decentralized its protein-testing facilities, and is now able to test samples 
drawn from carlots of wheat and make the results known to the terminal elevator operators 
prior to unloading cars at the terminals. 


The Laboratory also assists in testing the quality of cereals developed by plant breeders, 
in order to ascertain whether or not the variety is worthy of licensing. 


Health of Animals Branch.—This Branch administers the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Meat Inspection Act and the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act, 
and operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Contagious diseases of animals 
are controlled through preventive measures of inspection and quarantine of imported 
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livestock and restricted commodities such as meat, farm products and other possible 
sources of infection; through conducting disease eradication programs, notably of bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Johne’s disease; through the control and eradication of serious 
animal diseases when outbreaks occur; and through inspection and certification as to 
health of livestock for export. 


The Animal Pathology Division consists of the Animal Diseases Research Institute 
at Hull, Que., the Animal Diseases Research Institute (Western) at Lethbridge, Alta., and 
seven other laboratories; these establishments conduct research and investigations on 
diseases of animals and produce the biological products required in the control programs 
of the Branch. The Division also provides diagnostic services for diseases of domestic 
and wild animals; provides a consultation service regarding veterinary biologics and other 
agents used in the control of animal diseases; and assists in training departmental officers 
and technicians as well as veterinarians from other lands. The Meat Inspection Division 
conducts ante-mortem examinations; ensures the application of strict humane slaughter 
regulations for all food animals; conducts continuous post-mortem examinations of animals 
slaughtered at packing plants in which they operate; and ensures maintenance of sanitary 
standards during processing of the products, accurate labelling, and the proper kind and use 
of ingredients and preservatives—all in an effort to guarantee the marketing of wholesome, 
unadulterated meats and meat food products. 


Economics Branch.—The Economics Branch advises the Minister and senior 
officials of the Department on the economic implications of proposed and existing agricul- 
tural policies and programs. It is divided into three Divisions—Research, Farm Manage- 
ment, and Marketing and Trade—and includes an Economic Policy and Planning Secre- 
tariat. The Branch conducts research on the economics of production, marketing and 
resource use in agriculture. Market information on supply and demand trends and pros- 
pects is collected, interpreted and distributed throughout Canada and the world. The 
Branch develops and administers programs for agricultural adjustment and farm manage- 
ment in conjunction with the provinces; CANFARM headquarters are located in Guelph 
and regional research offices are located in the Maritimes, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. 


greenhouse conditions. 


CDA scientists examine their 
plots of oat varieties grown in 
the Imperial Valley of southern 
California. | Canadian plant 
breeders are involved in breed- 
ing programs for cereal crops 
in that area and in the Yaqui 
Valley of Mexico where two 
crops a year may be grown and 
development of new varieties 
speeded up and where they 
may experiment with far more 
breeding materials under 
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Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch 
conducts many of the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Six 
specialized divisions administer legislation and policies in the production and marketing of 
livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables, dairy products and plant products, and policies 
in connection with the control of disease in plants. 


The Livestock Division administers legislation dealing with the grading of meat, wool 
and fur, with the registration of livestock pedigrees, with performance testing of cattle and 
hogs and with the supervision of racetrack betting. Other activities include the promotion 
of livestock improvement and the compilation of market statistics. The Poultry Division 
carries out the policies of the national poultry breeding program, including Record of 
Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the regulations for 
the grading of poultry products. The Fruit and Vegetable Division administers legis- 
lation having to do with the grading of fruits and vegetables in both fresh and processed 
form, maple products and honey. The Division is responsible for the licensing of inter- 
provincial and international dealers and brokers who deal in fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The Dairy Division administers legislation covering grades and standards for dairy products, 
including butter, cheese, concentrated milk products and ice cream. The Plant Products 
Division administers Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pest- 
control products, conducts field inspections and maintains regional testing laboratories. 
The Plant Protection Division is responsible, under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, 
for safeguarding against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into Canada or 
their spread in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant exports, and 
for seed potato certification. 


Administration and Information.—The Financial and Administration Branch 
provides central advisory and specialized staff services for the financial and business man- 
agement of the Department and advises the Senior Executive in developing financial and 
administrative policies and programs. Personnel policies and programs for approximately 


A botanist evaluating new culti- 
vars of tall bearded iris at the 
Central Experimental Farm in 
Ottawa. The study of orna- 
mental horticulture is included 
in the Plant Research Institute’s 
endeavour to increase knowl- 
edge of plants and their re- 
sponse to the environment in 
which they grow. 
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10,000 employees of the Department, including scientific and professional groups, technical, 
administrative and other support staff at various locations across Canada, are conducted 
by the Personnel Administration Branch. 

The Information Division gathers and disseminates information on the research, 
development and regulatory work of the Department, giving service to the news media, 
to agricultural extension workers and directly to the public through publications, press 
and radio releases, television material, motion pictures and exhibits. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group 
are entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, programs designed to aid 
agriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of improved 
methods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have warranted, 
programs have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act (p. 541) to mitigate the effects of crop failure, Feed Grain Assistance Regu- 
lations (p. 542) to assist in the movement of western feed grains to Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia, and other programs recently transferred to the new Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion—the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act to save 
valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces, and the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (p. 519), 
concerned primarily with combating drought in the agricultural areas of the Prairie Prov- 
inces. 


Although much has been accomplished and is still being accomplished by these mea- 
sures, changes in the past two decades have dictated the need for a different approach to 
some problems. Large-scale mechanization and, in some segments of the industry, auto- 
mation reduced manpower requirements very significantly; the number of farms declined 
but the size of farms increased; marketing and income problems took different forms; and 
a decline in some rural communities occurred together with problems of increasing regional 
disparity. Legislation enacted to meet these situations includes price support (Agricultural 
Stabilization Act), dairy market and producer income stabilization (Canadian Dairy 
Commission), crop insurance (Crop Insurance Act), Agricultural and Rural Development 
Act (ARDA) and Fund for Rural Economic Development (FRED), feed grain assistance 
(Livestock Feed Assistance Act) and credit facilities (Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
Farm Credit Act and Farm Syndicates Credit Act). These measures, with the exception 
of the ARDA and FRED programs (see Chap. X XIII, Sect. 7, Subsect. 2) are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


The latest form of farm assistance to be initiated is the Small Farms Development 
Program, announced Dee. 6, 1971 (see p. 548). 


Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The Agricultural Stabilization Act, 1958 (RSC 
1970, c. A-9) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board and repealed the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act, 1944. The Board is empowered to stabilize the prices of agricultural 
products in order to assist the agricultural industry in realizing fair returns for labour and 
investment, and to maintain a fair relationship between prices received by farmers and the 
costs of goods and services that they buy. 


The Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support, at not less 
than 80 p.c. of the previous 10-year average market or base price, the prices of nine com- 
modities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; and wheat, oats and barley 
produced outside the Prairie areas as defined in the Canadian Wheat Board Act). Other 
commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base price as may be approved by 
the Governor in Council. Since the Act came into force, the following farm products, 
other than the nine named commodities, have been supported at one time or another: 
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honey, potatoes, soybeans, sunflower seeds, sugar beets, tobacco, turkeys, apples, peaches, 
sour cherries, apricots, raspberries, asparagus, tomatoes, milk for manufacturing and skim 
milk powder. The Board may stabilize the price of any product by an offer-to-purchase, 
by a deficiency payment, or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may 
be authorized. 


In stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means of assistance payments, the 
price stabilization program has been assisting the agricultural industry to make production 
adjustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relationship between 
supply and demand. During the period of adjustment, the Board guarantees a minimum 
average return to producers for their product on a national average basis. 


The cost of stabilization programs under the Act has averaged approximately 
$83,000,000 a year. The Board has available a revolving fund of $250,000,000, according 
to the Act. Losses incurred are made up by Parliamentary appropriations and any surplus 
is paid back to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. An Advisory Committee named by the 
Minister of Agriculture and composed of farmers or representatives of farm organizations 
assists the Board in its operations. 


Canadian Dairy Commission Act.—The Canadian Dairy Commission was estab- 
lished by the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, 1966 (RSC 1970, c. C-7) and became opera- 
tive on Apr. 1, 1967. The affairs of the Commission are directed by three Commissioners, 
and its objects are “‘to provide efficient producers of milk and cream with the opportunity 
of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment and to provide consumers of dairy 
products with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy products of high quality’’. 


To perform its functions, the Commission is authorized to stabilize prices of major 
dairy products through offers to purchase at fixed prices, thus establishing stable prices 
in the interests of both producers and consumers. The Commission may borrow from the 
Minister of Finance the funds required for such purchases to a maximum of $100,000,000, 
which must be repaid. 


The Commission administers the payment of funds provided by the Government 
for subsidies to producers of milk and cream used in the production of dairy products. 
These payments supplement returns to producers from the market and permit market 
prices to be kept at reasonable levels. The total quantity of milk and cream on which 
subsidy is paid is related to the volume required to serve the Canadian domestic market. 
Each producer is given a quota for the amount for which he is eligible for subsidy. The 
Commission, indirectly, pools returns to producers from products sold on the domestic 
and export markets through an export equalization fund. Money for this is deducted from 
the subsidy except in provinces (Ontario and Quebec at present) that have established 
market-sharing quotas for producers. In those provinces, the deduction is made from the 
producers’ market payments and the money remitted to the Commission. The funds are 
used to equalize export prices with domestic prices, for any surplus products that must be 
exported below domestic prices. 


Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection on 
crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959 (RSC 1970, 
c. C-36). This Act does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the 
Federal Government to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward 
the cost of providing crop insurance. The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their 
own regional requirements rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the 
basis of specific crops or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces 
and the Federal Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. 


Under the Act and amendments of 1964, 1966 and 1971, the Federal Government will 
pay 50 p.c. of the administrative costs incurred by a province and 25 p.c. of the amount of 
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premiums required to make the scheme actuarially sound. In addition, the Federal 
Government may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. of the amount by which 
indemnities required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed the aggregate of the 
premium receipts for that year, the reserve for the payment of indemnities, and $200,000. 
As an alternative to such loans, the Federal Government may re-insure a major portion 
of the provincial risk in a program operated under the Crop Insurance Act. Farmers 
insured under the Act are not eligible for payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
nor are they required to pay the 1-p.c. levy on grain sales as provided for under that Act. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, 53,403 farmers purchased $116,671,000 worth of 
insurance coverage for their crops under 82 different crop insurance plans. Premiums 
charged totalled $8,747,585 (including the federal share) and indemnities paid out were 
approximately $6,600,000 as compared with $17,500,000 in 1969. The number of farmers 
who purchased crop insurance in 1970 was 14 p.c. less than in 1969 and the insurance cover- 
age was 28.5 p.c. less than in 1969. The main reduction in participation occurred in the 
Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Quebec. In 1970, the Federal Government 
instituted a program to reduce the 1570 acreage seeded to wheat in the spring wheat area 
of Western Canada. As a consequence, wheat acreage was reduced by 12,000,000 acres 
from the preceding year. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, where wheat is the main crop, 
this reduced the number of crop insurance purchasers by 21 p.c. and the amount of insurance 
coverage by 48 p.c., compared with 1969. In 1970, crops were generally above average 
across Canada. ‘The major crop losses, which occurred in isolated areas, were due to hail 
storms in the Prairie grain area, excess moisture in certain areas of southeastern Manitoba 
and excess moisture during the harvest period in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 1970, 
c. F-3), administered by the Department of Finance, is designed to facilitate the availability 
of credit by way of loans made by the chartered banks and other lenders designated by the 
Minister of Finance to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or project for the im- 
provement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agricultural implements, 
the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural equipment or a farm 
electrical system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for drainage on a farm, 
and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including the family dwelling, 
and the purchase of additional land for the purpose of farming. Credit is provided on 
security related to the purchase or project and on terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous by 
way of extensions, usually for three-year periods. The current extension is for the period 
July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1974. The maximum repayment period for land purchase is 15 
years and for all other purposes 10 years. The interest rate is prescribed in the regulations 
and is adjustable semi-annually on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1 of each year to reflect changes in the 
levels of interest rates generally. The borrower is required to provide from 10 p.c. to 
25 p.c. of the cost of his purchase or project, depending on the loan category to which it 
belongs. The Federal Government guarantees each lender against loss sustained an 
amount of up to 90 p.c. of the first $125,000 lent, up to 50 p.c. of loans in excess of $125,000 
but not exceeding $250,000 and up to 10 p.c. of loans in excess of $250,000 made by that 
lender during a lending period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan made after 
the aggregate of all loans made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by 
statute. The current maximum stands at $900,000,000 which may be lent by the chartered 
banks and a limit of $300,000,000 which may be lent by other designated lenders. By 
Dec. 31, 1970, 4,253 claims amounting to $3,807,985 had been paid under the guarantee 
since the inception of the Act, representing a net loss ratio of less than one fifth of 1 p.e. 
after recoveries have been taken into account. The maximum loan or amount that may 
be outstanding to a borrower at any one time stands at $25,000. 
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1.—Loans Made and Repayments under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1945-70 


: nee Balance 

Period Loans Made Repayments! Outstanding 

$ $ $ 

Wares 9457, 0 Mebe28, sl 94R5 tan. snes seas Cen roe eee 33,605, 576 33,605, 576 a 

Marit O48 to ebaics, Oo teen. ace er are, cone Ae eae ee. 142,372,774 142 372,774 = 
Meret QotecoO Marvol, 210d. aay see rn et eee, ene Ste et 190, 449, 006 190, 447,377 1,629 
PAD Ieee OD aOU ala Slow) OO Onsen ae mere eee ea ro 222,723,494 222,719,828 3, 666 
Pp Ewd ODO Gon Vanos Le 1 900 &. vc. stew na ase ces cio seeetseeeeene ieee 239,064,072 239,043, 586 20, 486 
PAO LONG ODE RGO, 1902.0 ocratc t acceo te eee oe aia 346, 906, 122 346,418,406 487,716 
MUL O62 TONNE: OO) LOGO Net a nee ek oh ace fe ancients 447,767,384 440 996, 846 6,770,538 
su valet OGorLo; June: 30) L9GRS eae ee nay loca n ene 553 , 823, 636 463 , 001, 667 90,821, 969 
July 1, 1968 to June 30. 1971 (as of Dec. 31, 1970)........... 254,595, 881 56, 848, 483 197, 747,398 
DOCAIS Pare see ee eae rt) aa a ot 25431, 207,945 2,185, 454,543 295,853,402 


1 Includes principal amount of claims paid under government guarantee. 


2.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 
1969 and 1970, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


Cumulative Totals 
1969 1970 1945-70 
Purpose and Province _ 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No $ No. $ No $ 


Purpose 


Purchase of agriculturalimplements| 32,090 92,984,086 23, 747 62,995,777 || 1,205,809 | 1,886,091, 261 
Construction, repair or alterations 
of, or making additions to any 


building or structure on a farm.. 5,750 22,721,204 4,418 15,637,411 120,871 279,910,379 
Purchase of livestock.............. §,172 14,213,758 4,791 13, 608 , 927 121,446 177, 548 , 642 
Purchase orland): «seem earns = = 503 4,392,649 503 4,392,649 
Other improvements.............. 3,879 12,137, 434 2,533 6,399,971 67,551 83,365, 014 

MOtalsie ene veer eee 46,891 142, 056, 482 35, 992 103, 029, 735 1,516,180 | 2,481,307, 945 

Province 

Newioundland)cin. cee seeds cs yf 28, 750 12 42,110 651 1,068,576 
Prince Edward Island............. 750 1,903 , 969 629 1,693, 454 22,322 29, 868 , 662 
INO VAISCObialte: .1 es eterno mse 424 E87 346 931,801 14,939 19, 460,618 
New, Bronswickiew, ager enee 223 610, 538 253 756, 872 12,550 18,648,471 
CuGeO Ben Meter rater ne ee toaiee 472 2,184,024 258 1,321,075 114,245 158, 885, 138 
@OMAnIO, cos hei ce eae ch Se 9,461 31,243, 159 6, 384 19,872,568 258 , 486 448 854,039 
Manitoba. aati tee mest esee Feces 5, 103 15, 343,328 3,945 10,895, 249 182,554 282,814,172 
Saskatchewanueee on, toe eee = 12,661 36, 236, 406 10, 809 28 , 269,625 436, 537 697 , 646, 227 
PANT ORS Sead iecccyee Acree hats eave Seen 15,864 46, 444,219 11,920 33,929,521 498, 274 690, 120, 536 
British @olinm biageavs.aescee ee 1,926 6,950,302 1,436 5,317, 460 45 , 622 83,941, 506 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on Nov. 
25, 1957 (RSC 1970, c. P-18) and was amended in 1958, 1968, 1969 and 1971, provides for 
interest-free advance payments to producers in Western Canada for farm-stored threshed 
grain (wheat, oats and barley). The rate of advance payment per bushel for wheat, oats 
and barley is prescribed by regulation each year. The rate approximates two thirds of the 
initial payment on the grade of each grain which it is estimated will be delivered in the 
greatest volume by producers to country elevators during the crop year. The maximum 
total advance is governed by quota levels also prescribed by regulation and may not exceed 
$6,000 for any individual producer for the crop year. The rate of repayment is the same 
as the rate of advance. Repayment is effected by deducting approximately two thirds of 
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the initial payment for wheat, oats and barley delivered subsequent to the loan until the 
producer has discharged his advance. 


In addition to the above, the Act contains provisions for special advance payments 
covering unharvested grain and the drying of grain. The maximum total advances that 
may be obtained by producers for these items are $3,000 and $600, respectively. 


3.—Applications, Advances and Refunds under the Prairie Grain 
Advance Payments Act, Years Ended July 31, 1962-71 


aap Euded Jnlyei—= Applica- Total Averuge Total Percentage 


tions Advance Advance Refunded Refunded 
No. $ $ $ 
22,342 16,656,713 746 16,644,365 99.9 
39, 683 29,251,526 737 29, 236, 449 99.9 
63,427 62,136,418 980, 62,100, 703 99.9 
38,375 32,961,844 859 32,913,014 99.9 
43, 509 40,600, 386 933 40,470, 289 99.7 
36,953 36, 668, 270 992 35, 242,003 96.1 
45,811 47,280,738 1,032 45, 457, 285 96.1 
113,491 151,852,319 1,338 99, 486, 490 65.5 
122,080 272,776,419 2,234 134,978,193 49.4 
51,334 91,101,659 1,775 65, 606, 756 72.0 


Farm Credit Act.—The Farm Credit Act, 1959 (RSC 1970, c. F-2) established the 
Farm Credit Corporation as successor to the Canadian Farm Loan Board established in 
1929. The Corporation, which is a Crown agency, reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture. 


The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans for farmers. Under Part II 
the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land and buildings 
taken as security, not exceeding $40,000 for one, $80,000 for two or $100,000 for three or 
more owner-operators principally occupied in a single farming business. Under Part Ili 
loans may be made up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the land and chattels, not ex- 
ceeding $55,000 for one or $100,000 for two or more qualified owner-operators in a single 
farm business. Special provision is made under this Part for loans up to 90 p.c. of farm 
assets where the owner-operator is under age 35 and the management of the farm is con- 
siderably above average. Part III loans are further secured by insurance on the life of the 
borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision by the Corporation. 
Similar life insurance and supervision are available to Part II borrowers on an optional 
basis. 

Under both Parts, applicants must be at least 21 years of age and principally occupied 
in farming. Individual borrowers under Part III must be between 21 and 45. To qualify 
for more than $55,000 under Part III, there must be at least two owner-operators under 
45, or one under 35. All loans are repayable on an amortized basis within a period not 
exceeding 30 years. The interest rate is set by Order in Council and varies with the 
cost of money to the Corporation. 


The Corporation has 118 field offices administered by 235 credit advisers who are 
responsible for informing local farmers about the services available, for pre-loan counselling 


on credit use, farm planning and farm management, for accepting applications and for 
making farm appraisals. 


In addition to the amounts repaid by borrowers, funds for lending to farmers may be 
borrowed by the Corporation from the Minister of Finance. _ The aggregate amount of 
such borrowings outstanding at any time may not exceed 25 times the capital of the Cor- 
poration. This capital was raised by amendment to the Act in 1968 from $40,000,000 to 
$56,000,000. There were 69,050 loans to the amount of $1,202,546,986 outstanding as of 
Mar. 31, 1971. 
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4.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Farm Credit Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-71 


Year Ended Loans Loans Year Ended Loans Loans 
Mar, 31— Approved Paid Out Mar, 31— Approved Paid Out 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
LOB 2S Sint a kane 5,885 | 68,574,850 | 68,886,875 || 1967............. 12,167 | 247,947,500 | 234,447,269 
IMR See erates 7,438 90,924, 300 78,428,094 |) 1968........00.- 11,954 | 263,236,500 | 251,228,049 
LOG Datei kates 8,689 | 108,009,100 | 96,315,635 | 1969............. 9,159 | 208,330,500 | 205,341,841 
TOG HARP. Leet kr: 10,142 | 154,813,900 | 189,750,639 || 1970............. 5,829 | 160,466,000 | 158,017,992 
1966. 11,238 | 208,984,900 | 201,687,642 || 1971............. 4,117 | 115,213,300 | 116,548,269 


5.—Loans Approved under the Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969-71 


Province 1969 1970 1971 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
13 432 , 500 6 173,300 19 634, 300 
112 2,612; 200 67 2,148) 400 37 1,773,200 
56 1,293,900 20 703,000 29 990, 200 
94 2,216,500 73 1,761,400 51 1,351,000 
1,194 23,201,200 715 16,149, 400 521 13,166, 400 
1,488 35, 159, 200 1,116 32,612, 800 961 27,578, 100 
935 21,098, 600 604 17,295,900 485 14,030, 500 
2,853 64,364,300 1,488 38 , 602,300 992 24,830,800 
PLDC teem nar eieC ia aetna mere aae 2,055 48,178, 200 1,492 42,767,700 814 23,854,800 
British Columbiaw.. (0-1-2 2+. - 359 9,773,900 248 8,251,800 188 7,004,000 
PotalsA sneer sean 9,159 | 208,330,500 5,829 | 169,466,000 4,117 | 115,213,300 


Farm Syndicates Credit Act.—The Farm Syndicates Credit Act, 1964 (RSC 1970, 
ce. F-4) authorizes the Farm Credit Corporation to lend to qualified groups of farmers 
(referred to as syndicates). A syndicate is a group of three or more farmers, the majority 
of whom have farming as their principal occupation, who have signed an agreement accept- 
able to the Corporation with respect to the joint purchase and use of machinery, equipment 
or buildings which can be used profitably by them in their farming operations. Co-operative 
farm associations and certain farming corporations may qualify as syndicates for loans 
without the members entering into a formal agreement. 


A syndicate may borrow up to 80 p.c. of the cost of machinery, buildings (including 
site and other improvements) and installed equipment suitable for joint use, to a maximum 
of $15,000 per member or $100,000, whichever is the lesser. Loans are repayable over a 
period not exceeding 15 years for buildings and installed equipment, and seven years for 
mobile machinery. The interest rate is based on the cost of funds to the Corporation, 
advanced by the Minister of Finance, and its expenses in servicing loans. There is an 
initial charge of 1 p.c. on the amount of each loan. Security is provided by a promissory 
note signed by each syndicate member, and such other security as may be required. Up to 
Mar. 31, 1971, the Corporation had approved loans for 654 syndicates totalling $9,284,684. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939 (RSC 1970, 
c. P-16), provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage- 
and-yield basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace 
River area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem 
which faces municipalities when widespread crop disasters reduce crop yields over a large 
area. The per acre payments are intended to assist farmers to seed a crop in the following 
year. Payments for the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 totalled $7,357,980; payments made 
under the Act since 1939 amounted to $389,426,000. 

Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers con- 
tribute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. The 
additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collected from 
the 1-p.c. levy in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 was $6,935,572; the amount collected since 
1939 was $211,094,643. 
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Farmers operating land in the spring wheat area, and not covered by a federal-provincial 
crop insurance scheme, are eligible for awards. Crop failure and natural causes preventing 
seeding and summerfallowing are taken into account in making awards. These may not 
exceed $800 in respect of any one farmer’s total cultivated acreage. 


The PFAA administered the Operation LIFT program in 1970. This program offered 
acreage payments to farmers who reduced acreage seeded to wheat and increased acreage 
seeded to perennial forage or summerfallow and was introduced by the Federal Government 
to alleviate problems arising from the surplus of wheat in storage. Payments made to 
farmers under the program as of July 1971 amounted to $57,900,000. The PFAA also 
administers the forage program introduced in 1971, which offers an incentive of $10 an 
acre to farmers who change their farm production from grains, oilseeds and other crops to 
perennial forage. 


Livestock Feed Assistance Act.—The Livestock Feed Assistance Act, 1966-67 (RSC 
1970, c. L-9) established the Canadian Livestock Feed Board, which is a Crown agency 
reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. The Board has four main 
objects, which are to ensure: (1) the availability of feed grain to meet the needs of livestock 
feeders; (2) the availability of adequate storage space in Eastern Canada for feed grain to 
meet the needs of livestock feeders; (3) reasonable stability in the price of feed grain in 
Eastern Canada and in British Columbia; and (4) fair equalization of feed grain prices in 
Eastern Canada and in British Columbia. 


In furtherance of these objectives, the Board may make payments related to the cost 
of feed grain storage and transportation. Feed grain transportation assistance payments 
have been made since 1941, and since April 1967 have been made under the authority of 
the Livestock Feed Assistance Act. Under the Feed Grain Assistance Regulations of the 
Appropriations Act, the original policy was initiated in October 1941 to provide a market 
for western feed grains, and to enable livestock feeders in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia to obtain supplies of feed grains at a cost that would maintain livestock and 
poultry production at a high level. This program has been modified over the years to 
encourage better utilization of both transport and storage facilities. 


6.—Freight-Assisted Shipments of Feed Grains, by Province of Destination, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1970 and 1971 


| Western | 
Wheat 
Year and and 1 Screen- Mill- Eastern, Total Expendi- 
os Q } Oats Barley Rye cat Corn and Ship- ; 
Province prety ings feeds Wheat sents ture 
Grains 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1970 
ICE cone 13,950 3,624 10, 426 195 281 3,526 3,321 35,323 634,119 
PSB sees sce 5,295 1,724 10,506 236 339 6,594 1,740 26,434 347,893 
In| ASH Seen athe dinoe 57,729 19,334 54,458 833 1,198 23,095 15,146 || 171,793 || 1,782,344 
iN Boe meee eens 29,249 15,095 40, 044 345 497 17, 789 7,890 110,909 || 1,345,105 
Qie rR aaen es. 2 257,163 247, 249 516,381 1,032 16,717 230, 839 2,829 |!1,272,210 || 9,438,200 
Ontse sear 208 , 099 144,271 379 , 234 532 42,667 181,572 — 956,375 || 4,857,858 
133 OR ae eerie 109,778 48,790 141,752 1,120 8, 669 47,265 2,422 359,796 | 3,488,410 


Totals, 1970...) 681,263 | 480,087 |1,152,891 4,293 70,368 | 510,680 33,3481 2,932,849 | 21,843,929 


1971 
INGE eins. corssraes 18, 968 4,589 12,643 = = 3,028 982 || 40,210 677,738 
P.E.I coicickn aGat 11, 467 4,629 20,774 os 357 3,787 2,007 43,021 574,699 
INES Ponous sooaeae 82,997 24,651 46, 061 = 900 12,898 9,251 176,758 || 1,717,695 
INS Bo aiatate sets cine 40,212 15,219 31,189 = 360 13, 595 5,344 | 105,919 | 1,344,611 
Quer see rck. 424,566 | 216,337 | 499,870 1,057 12,994 | 207,440 471 ||1,362,735 | 9,098,250 
Outer abe cee: 257,820 | 135,485 | 289,535 1,874 86,599 | 152,422 == 873,785 || 4,096,850 
1B Op ac cennaeeee 116,781 49,740 | 129,155 = 10,148 33,062 1,865 || 340,751 || 2,940,157 


Totals, 1971...| 952,811 | 459,650 | 979,227 2,931 | 111,358 | 426,232 19,920'/2, 943,129 | 29,459,000 


ll 


1 Includes Manitoba corn shipped into British Columbia, 
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The Small Farms Development Program.—In addition to the above-mentioned 
legislation providing farm assistance, another type of assistance was considered necessary 
by both the federal and provincial governments. Because economic forces were driving 
thousands of farmers off the land and promoting the evolution of big farms requiring high 
investment, there was an urgent need for the development of new and workable programs 
to assist the small farmer to remain on the land and to raise his operations above the 
poverty level, or to retire from farming without abandoning his farm home or rural munici- 
pality. Thus, in late 1971, the Small Farms Development Program was initiated for which 
the Federal Government earmarked $150,000,000 to be spent over the first seven years of 
the program. Through extended credit facilities, the small farmer will gain access to the 
funds he requires to secure additional land or equipment in order to develop a profitable 
business; through programs currently being worked out with the provincial departments of 
agriculture, the information and services he needs in so doing will be available to him; if he 
desires to sell his farm he will qualify for an adjustment grant that will be added to the 
selling price of the land, which will then be released to others wishing to acquire it, either 
for farming or for such other uses as reforestation or recreation. In carrying out the 
program, arrangements will be made for integration with such existing services as those 
provided under the federal-provincial ARDA agreements, manpower training programs, 
adult education and training programs, farm management programs, and proposals for 
provincial land banks. 


Section 3.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—A¢gricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Division of Agriculture and Food of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources. The Division consists of six directors and a staff of 125 under the administra- 
tion of the Deputy Minister of Agriculture and Food. For purposes of administration, 
the province is divided into a number of districts in each of which is located a fieldman. 
Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit each district on 
assignments from the St. John’s office. 


Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of $125 
an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground limestone 
at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial assistance to 
agricultural societies, marketing organizations, and exhibition committees. 

Favourable marketing conditions and departmental assistance and loans under the 
Provincial Farm Development Loan Board, the Newfoundland Marketing Board and the 
Newfoundland Farm Products Corporation have contributed to increased output of agri- 
cultural products in the province. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Prince Edward Island Department of Agriculture is 
composed of the following Branches and Divisions. The Extension Services Branch deals 
with rural extension education generally, through its three Divisions: the Agricultural 
Economics and Statistics Division; the Agricultural Representative Division which has 
five district offices, each with an agricultural representative, a home economist and a farm 
management specialist; and a Women and Youth Division, which includes an Information 
Section. The Production Sciences Branch supervises the regulatory function of the Depart- 
ment and assists with agricultural extension programs. It has three Divisions: the Soils 
and Water Division, the Production Science Division and the Veterinary and Dairy Services. 

The Department of Agriculture is also responsible for the forestry program in the 
province, which function comprises a third Branch of the Department; it is described in 
Chapter XIII under “Provincial Forestry Programs’’. 


* Prepared by the agriculture officials of the respective provincial governments. 
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Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “help 
the people to help themselves’ through strengthening member interest in such organiza- 
tions as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer and market- 
ing organizations. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy and programs in New 
Brunswick are administered and directed by the Department of Agriculture and Rural 
Development. Under the Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development, the Depart- 
ment is administered by a deputy minister, an assistant deputy minister and the directors 
of Branches concerned with: extension, livestock and dairying, veterinary services, poultry, 
plant industry, agricultural engineering, home economics, credit unions and co-operatives, 
agricultural education and rural development. The Department also has a Farm Eco- 
nomics Division and an Information Division, as well as a Farm Adjustment Board and a 
Dairy Products Commission. 


Quebec.—Agricultural policies of the Quebec Government, as applied by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Colonization, are based on one overriding and clearly defined 
objective—to make agriculture profitable and bring it into line with the social and economic 
needs of the 1970s. 

Its prime target is, therefore, a systematic modernization of farms. Government, in 
co-operation with agricultural and related associations, is trying to increase and improve 
production. It is also attempting to guide agriculture along truly professional lines, 
through conversion of production techniques to meet local needs and skills, through sound 
land-use development policies, and through adult education and practical management 
training in agricultural study groups. 

To carry out this objective, the Quebec Department of Agriculture is divided into 
three main Branches—the Secretariat of the Department, the Production and Veterinary 
Services Branch and the Administrative Services, Research and Education Branch. Under 
the direction of the Minister, the Deputy Minister and three Assistant Deputy Ministers, 
these Branches work in co-operation with the scientific and technical services which function 
as a support group and also contribute to their general orientation. 


The Secretariat of the Department assists in over-all planning and policy making by 
studying solutions to major administrative and technical problems, developing programs, 
preparing estimates, supervising the implementation of established departmental programs 
and conducting the necessary liaison with other provincial and federal departments and 
agencies concerned with agricultural matters. 


The Production and Veterinary Services Branch is responsible for improving and in- 
creasing production. It is particularly concerned with farm reorganization through re- 
grouping and developing up-to-date and viable units. It exercises a direct influence on 
farmers through 12 well-organized regional administrative offices and laboratories. 


The Administrative Services, Research and Education Branch supplies the manpower, 
co-ordinating labour relations, staff training and employee services and organizing promo- 
tional competitions through the Civil Service system. It also co-ordinates the activities 
of various administrative branches of the Department and, in co-operation with the Ac- 
counting Branch, prepares part of the estimates. In addition, it looks after the internal and 
external needs of the Department as regards supplies and equipment. 


Each of these Branches operates in a specific field requiring the co-operation of other 
departmental services such as Legal, Accounting, Grants and Incentives, Agricultural 
Water Supplies, and Storage and Equipment on the administrative side, and Veterinary 
Services, Artificial Insemination and Herd Improvement, Farm Organization, Economics, 
Marketing, Education and Research, and Information services on the regional offices and 
laboratories side. Each therefore plays an important role in the efficient operation of the 
Department and contributes to its effectiveness in direct action in the field. 
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The entire departmental structure is rounded out with the Agricultural Marketing 
Board, Farm Credit Bureau, and Crop Insurance Board, which implement legislation for 
both the farmer and the consumer. A Crown corporation, the St. Hilaire Sugar Refinery, 
completes the organization; it promotes the growing of sugar beets in part of the green 
belt around Montreal. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food conducts a wide variety 
of programs to develop a sound agricultural industry and to help farmers. Most assistance 
is through self-help programs which benefit the individual farmer. The Department 
administers 48 separate legislative Acts, some of which are regulatory on an industry-wide 
basis. 


Through the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Branch (ARDA) the 
province shares equally with the Federal Government the cost of rural development. In 
Ontario, ARDA is heavily committed to farm enlargement and consolidation, capital grants 
for farm development, retraining and research programs, development of community 
pastures where farmers rent pasture at cost, and soil, water and forest conservation projects. 


Agricultural Manpower Services assists in recruiting, moving and placing farm workers 
during the planting and harvesting seasons. This service operates under the Provincial 
Agricultural Manpower Agreement negotiated each year by the Federal Government and 
the provincial governments. 


The Co-operative Loans Board makes loans to agricultural co-operative associations 
for the construction of cold storages, feed mills, processing plants, grain elevators, potato 
storages, dairies, creameries and cheese factories. 


The Crop Insurance Commission of Ontario, a Branch of the Department, provides 
insurance against weather, insect and disease damage to winter wheat, spring grain, forage 
crops, grain corn, soybeans and white beans. The cost of administration is shared equally 
by the Federal and Ontario Governments and the premium rates are further subsidized 
to the extent of 25 p.c. by the Federal Government and 25 p.c. by the Ontario Government, 
effective in the autumn of 1971. 


The Soils and Crops Branch conducts programs of applied research to provide farmers 
with specific recommendations for their areas. Soils and crops specialists frequently work 
with local branches of the Ontario Soil and Crop Improvement Association to relay this 
information to the farmers. Specialists also supervise the county weed inspectors who 
enforce the Weed Control Act and provide specialized advice to producers of horticultural 
crops in Ontario. 


The programs of the Veterinary Services Branch fall into the categories of service and 
regulation. Services include administration of a mastitis control program, a certified herd 
policy for swine and veterinary assistance for designated areas (mostly in the northern 
districts); the Regulatory Division administers the Meat Inspection Act, the Brucellosis 
Act 1965, the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, the Livestock Community Sales Act, the 
Dead Animal Disposal Act, the Rabies Indemnification program, the Mastitis Control 
program, the Animals for Research Act and the Pregnant Mare Urine Farms Act. The 
Branch provides diagnostic services for livestock and poultry producers at five regional 
laboratories. 


The Live Stock Branch supervises numerous livestock improvement programs and 
administers the Warble Fly Control Act, the Artificial Insemination Act, the Dog Tax and 
Live Stock and Poultry Protection Act, and the Hunter Damage Compensation Act. 
Livestock improvement programs include dairy herd improvement; beef cattle performance 
testing; quality meat sire policy; bull, boar and ram premium policies; production testing 
in sheep and the federal-provincial sheep transportation assistance policy; and northern 
Ontario livestock assistance. The Branch sponsors and endorses the Ontario Beef Cattle 
Improvement Association and the county and district associations, makes grants available 
to regional livestock clubs that hold sales of good quality breeding stock, and sponsors 
exhibits of livestock outside the province. 
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The Ontario Stock Yards Board, which operates under the Federal Livestock and 
Livestock Products Act, was established to provide a marketing service for Ontario live- 
stock producers and to protect their bargaining power. 


The Ontario Milk Commission, a Branch of the Department, is responsible for dairy 
programs. Under the Milk Act, 1965 and through the Ontario Milk Marketing Board and 
the Ontario Cream Producers’ Marketing Board, the Commission is responsible for all 
producer marketing of milk and cream in the province. The Ontario Milk Marketing 
Board directs milk from farm to plant and establishes prices. The Commission administers 
the Farm Products Payments Act, 1967, the Oleomargarine Act, and the Edible Oil Products 
Act. It also carries out the milk quality program, audits plant records, and supervises the 
fluid milk, milk products and central milk testing programs. The Infra Red Milk Analyzer 
(IRMA) is the recognized method for determining milk fat content in Ontario. The 
Commission licenses processors and distributors, carries on extension work with producers, 
operates milk-testing laboratories for the purpose of calculating producer returns, certifies 
butter and cheese makers, graders and testers, and does inspection work on farm and in plant. 


The Farm Products Inspection Branch promotes improved methods of disease control, 
grading, packaging, marketing, handling, storing and transporting Ontario farm produce. 
This is provided for under the Farm Products Grades and Sales Act and Regulations, and 
the Plant Diseases Act. 


Under the Ontario Farm Products Marketing Board, a Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture and Food, 19 producer boards market 37 commodities with a total EMS value 
of approximately $500,000,000 annually. 


The Ontario Food Council Branch of the Department has the broad responsibility of 
finding methods to better co-ordinate marketing of Ontario farm products in Ontario, other 
Canadian provinces and abroad. The Council includes representatives of producers, 
processors, wholesalers, distributors and consumers. Market development, import replace- 
ment, and expansion of food information and consumer affairs services are major areas of the 
Council’s work. The Ontario Food Terminal, operating under the Ontario Food Terminal 
Act, offers farmers the services of one of the largest volume wholesale fruit and vegetable 
markets in Canada. 


Research and education are administered by the Education and Research Division 
of the Department. Under the Division, the Agricultural Research Institute of Ontario 
recommends and co-ordinates research for the betterment of agriculture, veterinary medicine 
and household science, undertakes continuous research on crops, livestock and farming 
practices, and administers a number of services. Horticultural research is co-ordinated 
by the Horticultural Research Institute of Ontario, which also operates under the Education 
and Research Division. Fruit and vegetable product development research, and fruit 
and vegetable variety research are the chief functions of the Institute. The Provincial 
Pesticide Residue Testing Laboratory tests samples of animal, vegetable and mineral 
origin for herbicides, fungicides and insecticides. The Laboratory continually tests milk 
collected from Ontario farms for pesticide residues. The Division is also responsible for 
five diploma-course programs at the Ontario Agricultural College at the University of 
Guelph, and at the Colleges of Agricultural Technology at Centralia, Kemptville, New 
Liskeard and Ridgetown. 

The Provincial Entomologist reports on insect control programs, as provided under 
the Plant Diseases and Abandoned Orchards Act, to determine pest control recommenda- 
tions for Ontario crops. The Provincial Apiarist is responsible for reporting on the bee and 
honey industry. 


There are 54 county and district Extension Branch offices to serve Ontario farmers. 
These are staffed by agricultural representatives who relay information about agricultural 
research developments directly to farmers. In addition, specialists on farm management 
and engineering are located strategically throughout the province, The northern Ontario 
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assistance policies of the Department, which vary from year to year, are also administered 
by the Branch. The Branch endorses and assists the 4-H Clubs and the Junior Farmers’ 
Association of Ontario. 


The Home Economics Branch conducts an extension program for rural women’s groups 
and for girls’ 4-H homemaking clubs. The senior program deals with the study of foods, 
nutrition, clothing, textiles, home furnishings, home crafts and home management. 


The Information Branch publishes and distributes several hundred publications 
covering most areas of agriculture in Ontario, as well as home gardening and homemaking. 
News releases, radio tapes and television are used to convey information on important 
changes in agriculture to farmers. Its film library distributes more than 2,000 films 
annually to the public. This Branch co-ordinates a Departmental Market Information 
Service which provides up-to-date commodity quotations and farm weather reports to 
the media and individual producers on a daily basis using radio and audio tape facilities. 


The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch advises and offers financial 
assistance to agricultural and horticultural societies and ploughmen’s associations through- 
out the province and administers the Community Centres Act which authorizes grants to 
municipalities for capital investments in community centres and recreational facilities. 


The Ontario Telephone Service Commission provides technical and management advice 
to the 51 Independent Telephone Systems (municipal and privately owned) operating 
in rural Ontario. 


The Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics Branch does research into market- 
ing, policy, production, land use, and dairying; works with Statistics Canada to collect and 
publish statistics on farm production and marketing; and provides services to various 
Ontario agricultural co-operatives. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through the following 
branches. 


The Extension Service Branch deals with rural extension education generally and has 
specialists devoting attention particularly to agricultural engineering, entomology and 
beekeeping, radio, TV and information, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, manpower and rural 
development. Meetings, field days, and short courses are held; 39 agricultural representa- 
tives and four assistants are located in 37 offices in the province, each serving from one to 
five municipalities, four manpower extension agents serve the Interlake region, and 15 
home economists serve designated areas. 


The Animal Industry Branch develops and administers policies that encourage the 
improvement and efficient production of different classes of livestock, including poultry, 
supervises the grading of cream and inspects dairy manufacturing plants. Several Acts 
to promote high quality products for consumer protection are administered in co-operation 
with federal departments. 


The Soils and Crops Branch encourages the development, production and improve- 
ment of cereal, forage and special crops and horticulture and promotes proper land use 
through soil conservation programs. The Branch develops and administers policies that 
encourage good field crop husbandry, soil conservation, land development and weed control. 


The Economics and Publications Branch deals with agricultural economics, super- 
vises the farm business clubs and publishes and distributes annually approximately 250,000 
bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. The Branch is responsible for publishing pro- 
vincial agricultural statistics and maintains an agriculture reference library. 


The Co-operative Services Branch registers and supervises co-operatives and credit 
unions and administers the Acts governing them. It also collects and compiles statistics 
on co-operative activity throughout the province. Producer marketing boards and Market- 
ing Commissions under the Natural Products Marketing Act are also served and admini- 
stered through this Branch. 
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The Veterinary Services Branch provides a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases; 
administers the Veterinary Services District Act and the Veterinary Science Scholarship 
Fund Act; and works in close co-operation with practising veterinarians and the federal 
Health of Animals Branch in the control of livestock and poultry diseases. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is composed of the 
following branches and services. 


The Agricultural Extension Branch is the main extension agency of the Department 
and has the primary objective cf maintaining and increasing the over-all efficiency of 
agricultural production. To that end it provides a basic extension program designed to: 
(1) ensure that the most modern farming techniques and the latest research findings are 
made available to farmers; (2) provide leadership and general guidance in agricultural 
adjustment programs needed to bring about necessary social and economic progress; and 
(3) co-ordinate and administer field programs and policies sponsored by other branches for 
the purpose of encouraging desirable adjustments in agricultural production and to cope 
with emergency situations. The Branch endeavours to maintain close co-operation with 
other branches of the Department as well as with the University of Saskatchewan and the 
Canada Department of Agriculture in the three-way co-ordination of agencies known as 
the co-operative extension program. 


The Production and Marketing Branch is comprised of three major Divisions—Animal 
Industry, Plant Industry and Veterinary. The first two provide specialist services to 
agricultural representatives and agriculture in field crops, weed and insect control, soil 
conservation, horticulture, apiculture, livestock and poultry, and administer related Acts 
and programs. The Veterinary Division administers the Veterinary Service District Act 
and Calfhood Vaccination Program, provides laboratory services and co-operates with the 
Federal Government and local veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for flood 
control and water use projects and for irrigation development. It is responsible for con- 
struction of works for the Saskatchewan River Irrigation Project and does much of the 
development work for the community pastures. 


The Lands Branch administers Crown land, except forest reserves and parks in settled 
areas, Classifies it according to the use for which it is best suited and disposes of it through 
lease or sale. The Branch also secures land control for land utilization projects, supervises 
new settlement projects, pays for clearing and breaking by farmers on provincial leases, 
operates provincial community pastures and operates training farms for people of Indian 
ancestry. 


The Family Farm Improvement Branch gives farmers technical advice on farm build- 
ings, farmstead planning, mechanization and materials handling. The Branch conducts 


research for farm water and sewage works, provides technical and financial assistance for 
their installation and administers the Agricultural Implements Act. 


The Economics and Statistics Branch undertakes research and investigations required 
to formulate and evaluate policies and programs that will ensure a high level of growth and 
efficiency in Saskatchewan’s agriculture; it collects, analyses and distributes economic 
information. The Farm Management Division carries out an extension program in farm 
business management. Data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income are 
available from the Statistics Division. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture has six Divisions whose activities 
are co-ordinated by an Executive Committee made up of the six Directors, the Deputy 
Minister and his executive assistant. 


The Plant Industry Division administers programs and policies relating to crop im- 
provement, crop protection and pest control, weeds, soils and fertilizers, horticulture, 
apiculture and special projects. It operates a crop clinic in Edmonton, a horticultural 
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research station at Brooks, and an extensive tree nursery at Oliver which supplies millions 
of trees yearly for farm planting and for reforestation. 


The Animal Industry Division administers legislation, policies and programs in the 
broad area of livestock, dairy and poultry production and in processing and marketing. 
Included are: setting standards for and approving public sales of sires, ROP programs for 
beef cattle, swine and sheep, extension programs for all classes of stock, and administering 
standards and qualifications for the artificial insemination (AI) industry; supervising feeder 
associations; brand registration and inspection; licensing of butchers, livestock dealers, 
stockyards and AI technicians; pound districts and sale of horned cattle. The testing, 
grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as are 
standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation and temperature control 
for dairy and frozen-food plants. A regular cow-testing service to provide the basis for 
breeding, feeding and culling dairy cattle is available to dairy producers, and chemical and 
bacteriological analyses are conducted for industrial directives. Licences are issued to 
poultry hatcheries, wholesalers, first receivers and truckers, and programs are conducted 
for control of pullorum-typhoid diseases of chicken- and turkey-hatching egg supply flocks; 
extension programs, cost studies, disease tests and surveys, and research projects with 
respect to poultry are also carried out. 


The Veterinary Services Division provides diagnoses of livestock and poultry diseases 
and conducts investigations of disease conditions; provides lecture service for the University 
of Alberta and for other groups; promotes policies aimed at reducing losses such as vibriosis 
and mastitis control, stockyard inspection and swine health programs; administers the 
licensing of live fur bearing animals and pelts; and assists fur farmers in care, management 
and stock improvement. 


The Extension Section of the Extension and Colleges Division co-ordinates the exten- 
sion programs of every Division of the Department of Agriculture. In association with 
other extension agencies, it assumes leadership in the formulation and implementation 
of District and regional programs for agriculture, family living and community develop- 
ment. The four Extension Branches operate mainly through 54 District Extension Offices 
co-ordinated by six regional Directors, and complemented by an expanding staff of regional 
specialists in livestock, plant industry, engineering and home economics. Leadership 
training is also provided. The Information Branch is in charge of extension through mass 
media. It distributes bulletins, pamphlets, building plans, releases, timely articles and 
news material to the press, conducts radio programs five days a week over 10 radio stations 
and takes an increasing part, both directly and indirectly in the production of television 
programs on all phases of agriculture and home-making. 


Agricultural and vocational colleges are operated at Olds, Vermilion and Fairview, all 
three offering five courses in agriculture—a general course, or majors in plant science, animal 
science, agricultural mechanics and farm management. They also offer a complete business 
course. Special short courses offered at one or the other of the colleges include land appraisal 
and assessment, artificial insemination, welding and motor mechanics, irrigation technology, 
pesticide applicators, building materials merchandising, automation technology, dairy 
production and custodial housekeeping. 


The Agricultural Economics Division provides extension information on farm manage- 
ment, credit and marketing to aid farmers in instituting good business practices on the 
farm; collects, analyses and disseminates agricultural statistics in collaboration with 
Statistics Canada; conducts studies on farm production costs and returns, marketing, and 
resource and rural development; and provides advisory assistance on economic matters to 
government departments, the agriculture industry and farm groups. Credit is made avail- 
able to farmers for the purchase of land under the Farm Purchase Credit Act and for home 
improvements under the Farm Home Improvement Act. 

The Program Development Division administers a number of programs that do not fit 
in with the work of other Divisions. Branches of the Division include the Agricultural 
Products Marketing Council, which establishes and regulates marketing boards and com- 
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missions to assist in the marketing of agricultural products; the Municipal Relations Branch, 
which assists in programs carried out by local authorities, administers the federal-provincial 
manpower agreements, and assists in the administration and achievement of objectives of 
agricultural societies; and the Irrigation Secretariat, which administers, for the Irrigation 
Council, the Alberta Irrigation Act in the areas of administration, operation, maintenance 
and reconstruction of irrigation projects and districts in the province. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture comprises four Divisions— 
Administrative Services, Production Services, Special Services and General Services. 
Administrative Services is responsible for the direction of policies affecting farmers’ insti- 
tutes, grants, accounts, personnel and publications. Production Services includes the 
Apiary, Dairy, Field Crops, Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Farm Management and 4-H 
Club Branches, and district agriculturists. Special Services include the Animal Pathology, 
Engineering, Entomology, Markets and Statistics, Soils, Veterinary and Plant Pathology 
Branches. The remainder—Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA), 
Information Service, British Columbia Marketing Board, British Columbia Milk Board, 
Crop Insurance Branch and Institutional Farms—are grouped under General Services. 


In addition to the headquarters staff at Victoria, the Department maintains 19 district 
offices in various parts of the province, as well as a veterinary laboratory and poultry-testing 
station at Abbotsford, a beef-testing station at Kamloops and dairy and entomology labora- 
tories at Vancouver and Cloverdale, respectively. Soil-testing facilities are installed at 
Kelowna. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Schools, Colleges and Universities 


All of the provinces of Central and Western Canada have agricultural colleges in 
association with universities that give courses leading to degrees in agricultural science 
and home economics and also provide postgraduate courses; the University of British 
Columbia has a faculty of Agricultural Sciences; Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan have 
veterinary colleges. In addition, all of these provinces have schools of agriculture or 
diploma courses that provide basic training for young people intending to return to farms 
or interested in employment in businesses allied with agriculture. 


In Alberta, these programs are offered at the vocational, technician and technologist 
levels by three agricultural and vocational colleges which also engage in applied agricultural 
research and offer programs in adult education and upgrading (see p. 549). 

In Quebec, scientific education in agriculture is available at Laval and McGill Uni- 
versities, and two institutes offer technical and technological courses in agriculture. Voca- 
tional education generally is the responsibility of the Department of Education. 

In the Maritime Provinces, training in scientific agriculture is available at colleges in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia where courses leading to third-year admission to 
degree courses elsewhere are given. Vocational and short courses are available in all three 
provinces. All colleges of agriculture engage in research and extension activities. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of Statistics Canada. Valuable information is obtained through the Censuses 
of Canada, through partial-coverage mailed questionnaire surveys and from the admini- 
strative records of government operations. 

Statistics Canada collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture 
on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate-mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure, 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Statistics Canada. 
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per capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
industries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 
the Canada Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 
agencies as the Canadian Grain Commission and the Canadian Wheat Board, contribute 
statistical data to the bureau and aid directly in Statistics Canada survey work. Many 
thousands of farmers throughout Canada send in reports voluntarily and dealers and proces- 
sors also provide much valuable data. The figures contained in this Section do not include 
estimates for Newfoundland; agriculture plays a relatively minor part in Newfoundland’s 
economy and commercial production of most agricultural products is quite small. In the 
following Subsections, details are given for 1970 with earlier comparisons; figures for the 
latest year are subject to revision and it should be noted that many of those given for earlier 
years have been revised since the publication of the 1970-71 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Income from Farming Operations 


Cash Receipts from Farming Operations.—EHstimates of cash receipts from 
farming operations include data concerning cash receipts from the sale of farm products, 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash 
advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, deficiency payments made by the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board, and supplementary payments. Farm cash receipts from 
the sale of farm products include the returns from all sales of agricultural products except 
those associated with direct inter-farm transfers. The prices used to value all products 
sold are prices to farmers at the farm level; they include any subsidies, bonuses and pre- 
miums that can be attributed to specific products but do not include storage, transportation, 
processing and handling charges which are not actually received by farmers. 


Total cash receipts from farming operations for 1970, excluding supplementary pay- 
ments, are estimated at $4,108,600,000 for Canada (excluding Newfoundland). This 
estimate is slightly below the value of $4,182,100,000 in 1969 and 2.0 p.c. below the average 
for the five-year period 1965-69. This small decrease in cash receipts can be attributed for 
the most part to lower Canadian Wheat Board participation payments and increased 
repayments of cash advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada being only partially 
offset by increased receipts from the sale of wheat, barley, oilseeds, potatoes and most live- 
stock and livestock products. 


The largest increases in total cash receipts in 1970 occurred in Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick which registered rises of 16.5 p.c. and 12.2 p.c., respectively, over 1969. 
In British Columbia the estimate for 1970 was 3.5 p.c. above that for the previous year and 
in Nova Scotia receipts were very similar for both years. The declines in all the other 
provinces ranged from 1.2 p.c. in Ontario to 4.6 p.c. in Alberta. 


7.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations (excluding Supplementary Payments),! 
by Province, 1966-70 


Province 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
Prince:ndward. Islandia aetaenry. torso 37,016 33, 830 34,476 37,555 43,740 
IN OMAR OCOUIG: creme een tienda erie cia eins 54,074 54, 182 55,026 63,348 63, 456 
New Brunswick: cau. denice thtne ccenten re 52,626 48, 139 49,034 51,285 57,531 
LONUCN STS BA ne ery ie ee GeO Een meen 589, 845 620, 120 636, 814 672,333 662, 252 
ORGAO cre ciate nen ae ins! yeaa Ricietre ice 1,248,473 1,281,568 1,316, 868 1,370,905 1,355, 237 
DESMEODS ea ee nite nee a EE soe tee 376, 520 372,700 364,660 851,444 336,258 
SAAICAT OMe ITAT caer epee Sy ues. me ct. eaercuntee 948 , 649 976, 187 893,114 709,703 691,006 
PAL IDGE DOA ance sc mttaye ccs cae tas Soe rarer 762,950 792,901 799,939 727,471 694, 062 
SUIS he COLUM bia Aen Paste eae eee 188 , 026 196,785 204,615 198,057 205,039 
DOUAIS Scere stn ricer ere tecet 4,253,179 4,376, 412 4,354, 546 4,182,101 4,108,581 


1 See text below. 


In addition to the above income, farmers received supplementary payments amounting 
to $58,200,000 during 1970 compared with $9,900,000 in 1969. For both years, supple- 
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mentary payments included those made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act.* They also included, in 1969, payments to sugar beet growers in Ontario and, in 1970, 
payments made under the Lower Inventory For Tomorrow (LIFT) program. When 
added together, cash receipts from farming operations and supplementary payments 
totalled $4,166,800,000, slightly below the 1969 level of $4,192,000,000. 


Field Crops.—Total cash returns to farmers during 1970 from the sale of field crops, 
cash advanced on farm-stored grains in Western Canada and Canadian Wheat Board 
participation payments amounted to $1,397,000,000, 5.1 p.c. below the 1969 level of 
$1,472,100,000. These estimates of field crop receipts for 1970 represent 34.0 p.c. of farmers’ 
total cash receipts from farming operations compared with 35.2 p.c. in 1969. The reduction 
in 1970 was attributable to a large decrease in net cash advances on farm-stored grains 
together with a decline in Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on previous 
years’ wheat, oats and barley crops, being only partially offset by increased returns from 
all items within the total crops categories except oats and sugar beets. 


During 1969, cash advances on farm-stored grains exceeded repayments by $157,900,000; 
in 1970, repayments exceeded cash advances by $105,400,000. Participation payments 
on previous years’ grain crops fell from $68,500,000 in 1969 to $6,600,000 in 1970. 


Although average initial prices for wheat in 1970 were below those prevailing during 
the previous year, marketings were considerably expanded and returns from this source 
rose by $95,800,000 to a value of $568,600,000. Average barley prices at time of delivery 
were also lower during 1970 but the much larger marketings resulted in returns to the 
farmers rising by 64.4 p.c. to $145,800,000 in 1970. With both increased marketings and 
higher prices, the value of sales of rapeseed almost doubled, rising from $51,600,000 to 
$97,300,000, and the rise in returns to potato producers from $66,300,000 to $92,500,000 
was almost all attributed to a considerable increase in prices received. Smaller increases 
in cash receipts were registered for rye, flaxseed, soybeans and corn and receipts for tobacco 
rose from $144,900,000 to $154,900,000. 


Livestock and Livestock Products——Total cash receipts to farmers from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products in 1970 amounted to $2,624,300,000, 1 p.c. above the 1969 
level of $2,597,100,000. The largest increase occurred in the value of sales of pigs; although 
average prices during the year were below those of 1969, marketings were sufficiently 
higher to result in cash receipts from this source rising by 5.8 p.c. to an estimated $488,000,- 
000, compared with $461,300,000 in 1969. Cash receipts from cattle were higher than 
those received in 1969 but receipts from calves were slightly below the 1969 level; prices 
were higher for both cattle and calves than in the previous year. Total returns from cattle 
and calves showed an increase of 1 p.c., rising from $964,100,000 in 1969 to $974,100,000 
in 1970. For dairy products, slightly higher prices combined with a small decline in market- 
ings to give a value of sales of $677,200,000 almost unchanged from the 1969 value of 
$677,000,000. However, supplementary dairy payments at $66,600,000 declined by 23.4 
p.c. from the 1969 value of $86,900,000. Returns to poultry meat producers increased from 
$249,600,000 in 1969 to $258,900,000 in 1970 and for eggs, lower average prices more than 
offset increased marketings resulting in total receipts falling by 8.7 p.c. to $172,100,000. 


Farm Net Income.—Two different estimates of farm net income from farming opera- 
tions are prepared by Statistics Canada. Realized net income is obtained by adding together 
farm cash receipts from farming operations, supplementary payments and the value of 
income in kind, and deducting farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. This 
estimate of farm net income represents the amount of income from farming that operators 
have left for family living, personal taxes and investment after provision has been made for 
operating expenses and depreciation charges. The second estimate is referred to as total 
net income and is obtained by adjusting realized net income to take into account changes 
occurring in inventories of livestock and stocks of field crops on farms between the beginning 


* Payments to farmers under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act were made from the Prairie 
Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers contributed by means of a 1-p.c. levy on grain marketings (see p. 541). 
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8.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations, by Commodity or 
Other Source, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Wheatiise.. Baers Stet o ROE he domi ccna Oni Oma e eae 803 , 629 766,018 605, 248 472,805 568, 556 
Wheat, Canadian Wheat Board payments............. 200,151 270,192 315, 302 60,199 6,566 
Oats chews a7. Fakes syiele Woo Sats Sascb or aoae onsen cae 36,118 25,920 23,634 28, 084 21,958 

Oats, Canadian Wheat Board payments............... 6,850 T2eSSi 8,420 4,815 — 
Barley 2.0 iocoo Ce Rees Reicha o ieena nes cri aot 0 Grae id 84, 047 99,815 84, 893 88,695 145,831 

Barley, Canadian Wheat Board payments............. 22,218 29 , 256 35, 860 3,501 — 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments.... —4,667 6, 569 52,616 157,906 | —105,397 
Eee PRS eet earns Rie eS oy pe MOUs deel Ears 15,190 7,804 5,923 4,933 8,327 
TEN ESN DSVG as Sa TSLS 5 aR a ee 62, 267 46, 235 26,593 57,247 59,279 
FRSPESCCC UMA ete meet tata a teatro rotor nih tess sl Aca 45,950 43,192 33,197 51,576 97,300 
STOW ODTTNS: | PEA 2 Ses Roem aia oe Sie ane ny SOE genes a Ce 19,793 21,353 22,363 16,661 23,914 
COSTS aes, ta Re DSA CSR i a a 28, 540 28 , 234 24,337 28, 620 30,040 
SUSAR COUGH rae mene sn Un ee ete crac ted ccd emt tne ien 12,179 13,951 12,415 15,549 15,145 
Potatoes I INET I sc MOS Gotten fac Satiovin eae cates clea Naw os 72,661 51,726 60,701 66,275 92,523 
LESSUUN EG) 2 aaicsG JETS Seer eReS ce. et eae oy cen ai ea 75,759 79,637 86, 606 79,073 81,178 
MOTO E AIL OMMERT TMI ee ere ee ee etc etary ces 86, 660 97,332 94,502 94,494 97,872 
PROD AC COnR pee tees ere rte Ns = PE tar os 117,911 156,710 142,374 144,893 154,901 
COX AATE RACIST 89, 605 91,863 99 , 037 96, 823 99,029 
Totals, Cash Receipts from Crops................ 1,774,861 | 1,847,238 | 1,734,021 | 1,472,149 | 1,397,022 
Gyn CNG CAKES 3 ua atetins Sane oe ene OE As 915, 581 929, 723 980,392 964,115 974,092 
EADS eer ee eRe ae vas ene naan ete Pas 414,123 408, 806 409, 900 461,294 487,976 
Sheepancdeam Ds ea ONe vara eee RS eee 8,817 8,485 8,659 8,730 7,959 
AD Ar VE DTOCUCUS Meee satire cen ee ya eee pte 584, 089 624,416 644, 223 677,030 677,207 
{ECONO Serta Ota ete oon TO Oe I ie aeons eee 232,569 223,608 227,952 249, 642 258, 859 
IOS. oat toe gmail Ue renee Choice eases DOL ouatRe ese oe 169,755 148, 648 163, 821 188, 450 172,093 
Otherlivestockand products: .(220240.0..-5 cee eee 49,805 49,823 48,510 47, 853 46,144 

Totals, Cash Receipts from Livestock and Pro- 
CG AULCASTE 5 OR AS AE Ae ee a eee ee 2,374,739 | 2,393,509 | 2,483,457 | 2,597,114 | 2,624, 330 
Honest ancien aple prouucts ws aster oe eee eee ee ee 26,578 22,270 21,817 17, 883 17,328 
Dairy supplementary payments...............0.eee eee 68,591 103, 229 109,700 86,942 66,603 
WME CIENGY, pay AULeNtS mje e Set es geare, oie yas eee 8,410 10,166 5,551 8,013 3,298 
Totals, Cash Receipts excl. Supplementary 

PAVINGIUS epee Ah yey tener ae o bas meets 4,253,179 | 4,376,412 | 4,354,546 | 4,182,101 | 4,108,581 
Supplementaryps yamentsl er .alasentssstin oes cis xa Nae ee 41,345 6,137 7,968 9,935 58, 207 
Motals;:;Cashy Receipts: accr. hot ea ee a eee 4,294,524 | 4,382,549 | 4,362,514 | 4,192,036 | 4,166,788 


1 See text on pp. 551-552. 


and end of the year. This latter estimate is used in calculating the contribution of agri- 
culture to National Income and for making comparisons with net income of non-farm busi- 
ness enterprises. 


For 1970, the estimated realized net income of farm operators from farming operations 
amounted to $1,190,600,000, 7.6 p.c. below the 1969 value of $1,289,100,000 and 22.6 p.c. 
below the 1965-69 average of $1,537,300,000. During 1970, slightly lower farm cash 
receipts and income in kind, and higher farm operating expenses were only partially offset 
by increased supplementary payments. 


The 1970 estimate of total net income, which takes into account changes in the value 
of farm inventories of field crops and livestock, amounted to $1,233,000,000, 21.7 p.c. below 
the 1969 level of $1,575,000,000 and 25.5 p.c. below the 1965-69 average of $1,656,100,000. 
As stated on p. 551, total cash receipts from farming operations for 1970, excluding sup- 
plementary payments, were estimated at $4,108,600,000, slightly below the value of 
$4,182,100,000 received in 1969 and 2.0 p.c. below the average for the period 1965-69. 
Supplementary payments amounted to $58,200,000 during 1970 compared with $9,900,000 
in 1969. 


During 1970, total operating expenses and depreciation charges reached a new high of 
$3,493,500,000, 2.1 p.c. above the 1969 value of $3,421,100,000. Outlays by farmers were 
higher in all provinces except Saskatchewan and Alberta and, for Canada as a whole, taxes, 
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gross farm rent, machinery repairs, fertilizer and lime, other livestock expenses and repairs 
to buildings all decreased. The most notable declines were those for taxes and for fertilizer 
and lime. The decline in taxes paid on owned land and buildings, from $185,600,000 in 
1969 to $176,900,000 in 1970, was almost entirely due to lower payments in Ontario resulting 
from the farm tax reduction program that went into effect in that province; the reduction in 
outlays for fertilizer that occurred in the Prairie Provinces followed the use of smaller quan- 
tities purchased at somewhat lower prices. Gross farm rents were down by 8.1 p.c., the 
decrease resulting from lower values of cash and share rents in the Prairie Provinces; the 
decline in the share rent component was a direct consequence of the lower output of grains 
in the Prairie Provinces brought about by the LIFT program. Outlays for wages to farm 
labour reached a new high at slightly more than $320,000,000 but, in the Prairie Provinces, 
a reduced hired farm labour force almost offset the higher rates being paid, so that expendi- 
tures for this item in 1970 were little different from those of 1969. Total machinery 
expenses increased by about $15,000,000 to reach a new record of $573,200,000; of the 
components included in this category, machinery repairs declined slightly. Higher feed 
prices in the eastern provinces combined with an increase in quantities purchased raised 
outlays from $547,300,000 in 1969 to about $589,600,000 in 1970. Expenses incurred in 
repairing buildings were lower than those made in 1969 and electricity and telephone costs 
showed little variation. 


9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 
by Item and by Province, 1966-70 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norr.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions 
ofthe Prairie Farm Assistance Act and payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations. 


Item and Province 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 
Item 

1. Cash receipts from farming operations.............. 4,253,179 | 4,376,412 | 4,354,546 | 4,182,101 | 4,108,581 
vidby oll ha(voy TaVSN9 | Wl lait Yas ees ae ae ene EAM RRC ee Ae 442,731 464,315 491,603 518,090 517,324 
ST SUppPlEMeENntary, PAVIMENES:. <0, Meck >see + code vee 41,345 6, 137 7,968 9,935 58, 207 
4, Realized gross income (Items 1+2+3)............. 4,787,255 | 4,846,864 | 4,854,117 | 4,710,126 | 4,684,112 
5. Operating and depreciation charges................. 2,993,568 | 3,221,334 | 3,344,360 | 3,421,068 | 3,493,482 
6. Realized net income (Items 4—5).................. 1,743,687 | 1,625,530 | 1,509,757 | 1,289,063 | 1,190,630 
ve Value of inventory changes............-..+.+ee0-s 205,177 | —150,233 204,713 285,968 42,385 
8. Total gross income (Items 4+7).................... 4,942,432 | 4,696,631 | 5,058,830 | 4,996,094 | 4,726,497 

Totals, Net Income (8—5).................... 1,948,864 | 1,475,297 | 1,714,470 | 1,575,031 | 1,233,015 

Province 

Prince Edward Island 16,793 5, 467 8,644 8,602 13, 496 
Nova Scotia 16,990 16,936 17,880 23, 860 22,968 
New Brunswick 21,665 10,336 12,073 10,793 14,121 
LONGO Ais faa cre AREA AEE ee DE OL mle car 221,767 187,855 199, 857 218,205 181,891 
Ontario 467,762 379, 403 390, 162 429,627 414,168 
Manitoba 148,628 154,392 162,666 117,090 80,211 
Saskatchewan : 582,958 354, 896 462,348 402,943 194,998 
Alberta ~~ 388, 457 282,953 364,010 283,418 226, 886 
British Columbia 83, 844 83,059 96, 830 80, 493 84,276 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production for Canada (1949= 100) shows 
that, in 1970 compared with 1969, agricultural output declined in all provinces except 
Ontario and British Columbia. The largest decrease was in Saskatchewan where, as a 
result of the LIFT program, production of grains was sharply below that of the previous 
year. 


In the Maritime Provinces, production dropped by about 2 p.c. in both Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia and by 11 p.c. in New Brunswick. Although production of cattle, 
pigs, hens and chickens was higher in all three provinces, this did not offset lower output of 
potatoes in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick and of eggs in Nova Scotia and New 
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Brunswick. Production in Quebec remained almost unchanged in 1970, increased output 
of livestock and poultry offsetting reduced dairy production. Output of dairy products in 
Ontario was slightly lower than in 1969 but increases in grains, potatoes, cattle, pigs and 
poultry brought the total up 3.3 p.c. In the three Prairie Provinces, the considerable 
decline in wheat production resulting from the LIFT program brought about a decline in 
production in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta of 5.7, 24.5 and 4.4 p.c., respectively ; 
however, apart from a small decline in the output of potatoes in Manitoba and lower 
production of calves in all three provinces, most of the other items increased in 1970. 
Higher output of potatoes, cattle, pigs, poultry, dairy products, eggs and fruit in British 
Columbia more than offset a slight decline in grain production and provided an increase 
over the previous year of 5.4 p.c. 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production is an index of unduplicated 
gross farm production; in its construction, provision has been made to avoid double-counting 
of farm output. Within a province, such double-counting could occur when feed grains, 
credited to field crop production, are fed to livestock and appear later as livestock and 
livestock products. Interprovincially, this duplication could occur when feed grains pro- 
duced in one province are fed in another, and when feeder cattle raised in one section of the 
country are shipped to another for finishing. 


10.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1961-70 
(1949 =100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—For a description of the index, methods and coverage, see Statistics Canada publication Index of Farm 
Production 1966 (Catalogue No. 21-203). 


Year IDG! INES N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 
OGDEN terrae s otter een 93.3 118.5 87.1 132.7 134.1 83.7 74. 144.2 141.3 116.2 
LOG 2s wise Siahs oe sree eicicc 93.7 122.0 89.2 142.0 140.0 147.3 166.2 159.1 149.6 148.2 
UIGTISS. 25 BGRRS SIRS ese eee 94.8 123.8 86.5 142.7 140.4 128.3 222.7 183.8 148.6 162.6 
LOGE Mea itels san tse ehel ost tates 103.7 119.9 89.9 142.7 145.8 156.9 151.1 176.7 163.4 151.2 
WO Gaeta cima ore sc 97.5 122.9 88.2 144.4 146.6 165.7 185.6 192.1 154.8 162.1 
LOGO Fase ates rapeas erste ateneterave. 3 114.6 127.1 97.8 154.9 156.9 159.0 238.5 221.6 174.9 183.3 
M/A 6 eto CCID ob titer eee 102.9 131.4 90.9 160.0 154.8 163.1 150.6 184.0 175.2 158.7 
LOGS Sac Sayan are etoato ss 110.5 134.3 97.4 165.8 158.6 176.3 170.2 211.6 178.8 171.0 
NGG OAs ere aciatcersai vin tics sce 114.5 138.8 96.6 170.4 NOW 156.9 217.5 207.2 169.1 178.6 
UU ie ants SEE crater ame 112.1 136.2 86.0 169.8 163.0 147.9 164.2 198.0 178.3 166.3 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops* 


The 1970 index of field crop production for Canada (1949= 100) at 177.4 was below the 
1969 level of 195.5 and much below the record 203.0 reached in 1966. Compared with 1969, 
decreases were recorded in the three Prairie Provinces. In Manitoba, the index was 137.6 
compared with the record 158.5 in 1969; in Saskatchewan, it was 204.5 against 257.7 in 1969; 
and in Alberta it was 223.4 compared with 237.2 in the previous year. 


The 1970 field crop production indices for Central and Eastern Canada were close to the 
levels in 1969. The Ontario index reached a record 175.5 compared with the previous high 
of 167.1 in 1968; the Quebec index standing at 126.3 was below the 1969 index of 128.4 and 
the 1967 record of 132.0; and the index levels for Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, with 1969 levels in brackets, were: 104.2 (115.3); 53.0 (55.7); and 82.8 
(92.8), respectively. 


Canada’s 1970 wheat crop, estimated at 331,500,000 bu., was some 52 p.c. below the 
1969 crop of 684,300,000 bu. The average yield per acre at 26.6 bu. was 3 p.c. less than the 
1969 yield of 27.4 bu. but 25 p.c. above the 10-year (1959-68) average of 21.2 bu. The 
average protein content of the 1970 crop of hard red spring wheat was 13.2 p.c.; this level 
was significantly lower than the average value of 13.9 p.c. for the 1969 crop and also lower 
than the mean value of 13.6 p.c. for all new spring wheat crops during the 20-year period 
1950-69. 


* The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains is dealt with in Chapter XX, Pt. I, Sect. 2, under 
the heading of ‘The Grain Trade, 1969-70 and 1970-71’. 
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Supplies of Canadian feed grains (corn, oats, barley, rye, mixed grains and buckwheat) 
in the crop year 1970-71 amounted to 1,377,100,000 bu., some 6 p.c. above the 1969-70 
total of 1,299,300,000 bu. All feed grain production except oats contributed to the increase, 
as well as higher opening stocks of oats, barley and rye. Supplies of oats (Aug. 1, 1970 
carryover of 141,300,000 bu. plus a crop of 367,800,000 bu.) totalled 509,200,000 bu., 2 p.c. 
higher than the previous year’s total of 500,000,000 bu.; supplies of barley, at a record 
615,800,000 bu. (carryover of 200,100,000 bu. plus a crop of 415,700,000 bu.), were 7 p.c. 
above the 1969-70 total of 577,800,000 bu.; supplies of rye at 33,100,000 bu. were 31 p.c. 
above the 1969-70 total of 25,200,000 bu.; and the 1970 crops of mixed grains reached an 
estimated 98,600,000 bu. The 1970 record production of grain corn, at 100,300,000 bu., 
was 37 p.c. larger than the 73,400,000 bu. of the previous year. 

Acreages, yields and prices of the principal field crops in the three years 1968-70, with 
averages for 1963-67, are shown in Table 11; acreages, yields and values of field crops by 
province for 1969 and 1970, with averages for 1963-67, in Table 12; and acreages and pro- 
duction of grain in the Prairie Provinces for the years 1965-70 in Table 13. 


11.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops, 1968-70, with Average for 1963-67 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


z Yield . Average Total 
Crop and Year Area pensAtre Production Price Valuel 
000 acres bu. 000 bu. $ per bu. $000 
Wheat— ; 
PAGO RKO teas ar tae aria eieia ied ahoe Bias 29,076 PES 678,779 1.69 1,145,512 
LOGS: etoren (41.351 Netcare umtackesns tele umbrste 29,422 22.1 649, 844 1.34 872,581 
i 2 70} 9 OC cai = RR er eee 24,968 27.4 684 , 276 1.27 869, 188 
HO: omaneicthce, Sacer ORC Ser eon br OP Ae 12,484 26.6 331,519 2 2 
Oats— 
AST LOG SO. anaes otrst Ate eae mis oe 8,209 45.6 374,344 0.70 261,224 
Lbs a Sing Re eS Rae Ae OU eee ie 7,556 48.0 362,516 0.60 216,340 
OBO iam erty BE ihe s vatoc Mra ss Such het Rr 7,055 48.5 371, 387 0.59 218, 584 
£970 tae re tees Cae tana chin c 7,149 51.5 367, 850 2 . 
Barley— 
PAN GOD—O 1 Sewanee ON oe a eaetl SOE as cts 6,674 34.7 231,579 0.98 226, 867 
LOGS iam la Monmnan ce Uh pes ce mere oe 8, 836 36.8 325,373 0.81 265,148 
GOMER fet tockrais. cae hovers ie tts valaimdaps 9,535 39.7 378, 383 0.66 251,334 
Ht OO Rene rare oot ren er cna, ache 10,048 41.4 415,704 2 2 
(et 
PAV LOD SO Lissa sate Wa ates are cis sreterait ice havayy 721 20.3 14,628 1.09 15,942 
LOGS etree Sen scrote tots) aan ae 679 19.2 13,049 1.08 13, 406 
LOGO Ene Sr cee ee cs ote ree 927 17.8 16,493 0.89 14,670 
LO LOR Mame ee tea hier 2 ache ears ae ae eos 1,015 22,1 22,427 2 2 
Mixed Grains— 
PACU LOU G=O Leer ee arr ieee siotetels olan a ate 1,615 47.1 76,112 0.90 68, 250 
NOTE ter ate. Oh ia cis Se oe ne et gv 1,667 51.4 85, 602 0.85 73,094 
1 OOO Re eee mete ieee nae tne 1,740 50.2 87,346 0.81 70, 808 
TICKS 58a 3 None ee oi OC BORE TS Ue 1,940 50.8 98,573 2 2 
Flaxseed— 
Daeg UGE I Gh Ais th Can ee ae CE 1,783 11.4 20,399 2.83 57,799 
LOGS eee tan eo cee marie Nn eny, 1,524 12.9 19, 666 2.88 56, 594 
T9G0 Share eee Seen IA ae eUe Ree 2,341 11.8 27,548 2.57 70,757 
UI AS eater ctr re BERS Sitcieten Tee a oe ore 3,368 14.5 48 , 932 2 2 
Potatoes— ewt, 000 ewt. $ per cwt. 
Ya ECR a ReaD SRI eae TE eee 296 162.6 48,120 2.08 100,208 
LOGS Meme crn eto ee cae Ate ae 303 174.4 52, 883 1.63 86, 037 
UO Ne ae is aN een ere i ee er GE 306 169.3 51,859 2.26 117,390 
LOO cea he hee se cee tReet 320 170.5 55,138 2 2 
Tame Hay— ton 000 tons $ per ton 
TNS De MOTTE Oh (rats Aiaite bare ee SRR OD. fille 12,802 1.84 23,554 18.28 430, 464 
LOGS een enon coh are tee n een eve 12,438 1.85 23 , 034 18.50 426,134 
LOGO Wek ek SER Pe ie nae ote Na oe Bae 12,606 2.03 25,577 18.24 466,423 
LOO Matera Water ie celta, oh teen he eee 13,620 2.08 28, 266 2 2 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 2 Not available at time of 


ere press; will be published in Statistics Canada Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, by Province, 1969 and 1970, 
with Average for 1963-67 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
' eG Crop % Fe 
an rovince verage Average Average 
1963-67 1969 1970 1963-67 1969 1970 1963-67 1969 
000 *000 000 000 000 "000 $’000 $’000 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. 

Wikies taney ee co Caan 29,076 24,968 12,484 | 678,779 | 684,276 | 331,519 |1,145,512 | 869,188 
Prince Edward Island... 3 v 4 82 92 125 141 129 
Nova scotia: .4., 04022602 1 3 4 36 138 190 62 207 
New Brunswick.......... 3 4 3 95 122 100 164 177 
Muepecyere re ees 23 29 29 599 754 750 1,024 1,289 
Ontario— 

Wert Ose waren eters co 397 360 355 15,923 14,328 15,584 27,547 24,787 
PLING eee ee te 20 9 9 529 242 270 915 419 
Maimtoba, ences eee Spoil 2,500 1,400 78,800 64,000 30,500 | 132,286 79,360 
Saskatchewan........... 18, 937 16,600 8,000 | 423,400 | 461,000 | 210,000 | 719,844 | 594,690 
NID Ertan we. ac eee 6,273 5,300 2,600 156,600} 140,000 72,000 | 259,464 | 163,800 
British Columbia........ 109 160 80 2,714 3,600 2,000 4,064 4,320 

Oats ee ne a 8,209 7,655 7,149 | 374,344 | 371,387 | 367,850 | 261,224 | 218,584 
Prince Edward Island... 88 71 65 4,369 4,089 2,938 3,559 2,944 
INOVasSCObLA eae eae 28 24 24 1,270 1,248 1,106 1,138 1,061 
New Brunswick.......... 80 69 65 3, 462 3,167 2,561 2,891 2812 
@tebec sn aioe ce 1,074 975 925 42,431 38,415 34,595 36, 992 30,348 
@UtaTlOjwe se Meroe: 1,368 810 750 72,485 42,768 43,650 56,534 32,076 
IMani¢Obar mata yee. 1,582 1,530 1,260 67, 800 69 , 000 53, 000 45, 526 37,260 
Saskatchewan............ 1,795 2,100 1,950 81,600 | 107,000 | 110,000 51,872 56,710 
Alberta Gare. ae atete one 2eli2s 2,000 2,050 97,600 | 102,000 | 117,000 60, 542 54,060 
British Columbia........ 71 76 60 3,327 3,700 3,000 2,169 1,813 

Barley= ce seen Cee 6,674 9,535 10,043 | 231,579 | 378,383 | 415,704 | 226,867 | 251,334 
Prince Edward Island... 13 20 20 541 1,054 744 585 1,054 
NOVAISCObIa= ao. tees 3 6 6 120 304 282 149 350 
New Brunswick......... 5 10 7 187 409 260 228 438 
Qnebecz. ceca ne. oe 16 24 24 575 866 865 688 1,022 
Ontaniosqe see 197 315 335 8, 966 15,750 17,353 10,391 16,380 
Manitobaesses ens tenes 705 1,200 1,500 23,000 42,000 51,000 23,118 28,980 
Saskatchewan........... 1,937 2,700 3,300 67,200 | 109,000 142,000 66, 146 73, 030 
Ml bertare meee eee 3,656 5,100 4,700 | 126,800 | 204,000 198,000 | 121,832 126,480 
British Columbia........ 142 160 150 4,191 5, 000 5, 200 3,730 3,600 

Balle yes nace «aoe 623 821 876 13,055 14,535 19,860 14,228 12,975 
Qushece ors cote: 4 4 4 95 112 94 106 129 
Ontariot eee eee DS 60 62 ex? by) 1,736 1,559 1,776 
Manitobaaeo- seetece seek 118 180 190 2,547 3,300 4,100 2,780 2,871 
Saskatchewan........... 289 440 460 5, 680 6,900 10, 100 6,152 5, 865 
ERT Dertaaeeneeseraeninceweon- 157 133 155 3,290 2,500 3,600 3,599 2,200 
British Columbia........ 2 4 4 72 151 170 76 134 

Spring Rye::.-:.....2..— 98 106 139 1,572 1,958 2,627 1,714 1,695 
Mamtobaniets arene 3 3 4 47 58 77 51 50 
Saskatchewan........... 70 56 i 1,080 900 1,400 Leia 765 
A Dertaice ead: caer 26 47 60 446 1,000 1,150 485 880 

AM RVG ried) eee: 721 927 1,015 14,628 16,493 225427 15,942 14,670 
Quebeciene ares ee erate 4 4 95 112 94 106 129 
QOnbariown cose ee 53 60 62 1,372 1,572 1,736 1,559 1,776 
Manito bamesat, «samen 121 183 194 2,593 3,358 4,177 2,831 2,921 
Saskatchewan........... 358 496 535 6,760 7,800 11,500 7,330 6, 630 
Aibertan beeen cae a 183 180 215 3,736 3,500 4,750 4,040 3,080 
British Columbia........ 2 4 4 72 151 170 7 134 

Peas.... 59 723 86 1,261 1,280 1,631 2,815 2,765 
@Quebeoe = aw.c ees 2 1 1 33 34 28 137 122 
Ontario; eee ieee 3 2 » 50 38 34 138 114 
Manitobalan* hagesem hn 43 52 60 886 750 1,020 1,800 1,402 


1 Values for 1970 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, by Province, 1969 and 1970, 
with Average for 1963-67—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
id Bigvie A A Average * 
and Province Average verage verage 
1963-67 1969 1970 1963-67 1969 1970 1963-67 1969 
"000 "000 000 "000 "000 "000 $000 $000 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. 

Peas—concluded 
Saskatchewan........... 2 2 Y) 33 44 56 69 84 
IM Dergacmeeces aes. 8 13 18 209 354 440 564 935 
British Columbia....... 2 2 3 49 60 53 106 108 

Oa NS sae ces 91 90 82 2,032 1,951 1,857 8,948 8,200 
Quebec wets ea: 1 1 1 19 18 18 85 81 
Omvano cee, cree eee 90 89 81 2,013 1,933 1,839 8, 863 8,119 

Soy beanste ee 6 acteen 249 322 335 7,422 7, 664 10,385 29,886 18, 624 
OnTATION a he eee es 259 322 335 7,422 7,664 10,385 20, 886 18,624 

Buckwheat............... 59 109 152 1,163 1,695 2,833 1,499 2,578 
New Brunswick.......... 2 3 4 vé 100 118 93 110 
OHiSheCsn cee says ee es 16 13 13 357 290 290 427 351 
OnUaniOg aad acne eee | 15 14 10 375 332 240 435 408 
NManitobarmsne oe. mates 26 50 80 353 650 1,400 545 1,138 
Saskatchewan............ -— 10 25 — 171 425 — 265 
TD eri aes was cits: betes -- 10 20 - 152 360 — 306 

Mixed Grains............. 1,615 1,740 1,940 76,112 87,346 98,573 68, 250 70,898 
Prince Edward Island... 48 60 64 2,466 3,528 2,848 2,269 2,893 
Nova Scotiai.ss.2s.c0-.. 10 12 11 437 651 508 473 618 
New Brunswick......... 9 8 10 384 417 380 397 363 
Quebect, Wekaie acs ce aren: 100 94 95 3,976 3,752 3,544 4,590 4,352 
C\NTATION weer cn oom 800 855 880 44,006 50,018 53,328 39,415 44,016 
Mamita ann sfacceee., 152 190 250 5, 669 7,100 9,200 4,943 4,544 
Saskatchewan........... 122 Ne }53 175 4,534 5,600 7,500 8,652 3,808 
A bortatoeenee 5 see 370 380 450 14,439 16,000 21,000 12,286 9,920 
British Columbia........ 4 6 6 200 280 265 225 294 

1,783 2,041 3,368 20,399 27,548 48, 932 57,799 79,757 

26 iyi 16 377 192 194 eal G! 511 

18 3 2 286 46 34 787 122 

992 1,100 1,150 10,360 10,200 12,500 29,182 26,214 

442 770 1,500 5,340 10,800 24,800 15,170 27,756 

ALD OE GA ene te, ised ae 304 450 700 4,020 6, 300 11,400 11,501 16,128 
British Columbia........ 2 1 2 17 10 2 47 26 

MAD CSCOUA Se cancel ass 1,170 2,012 4,059 18,938 33,490 72,299 44,595 76,494 
ian tLoba sume croeec see 118 196 400 1,806 3,500 7,200 4,262 8,400 
Saskatchewan........... 480 1,000 2,200 8,588 18, 200 39, 500 20, 252 40,950 
IA DOrbasseyteys vac. heice 572 816 1,450 8,544 11,700 25,500 20,082 27,144 

‘000 lb. | 000 Ib. *00 lb. 

Sunflower Seed........... 57 48 70 33,753 34,000 55,350 1,714 1,870 
ManitObarvesensegmh.. 44 48 65 29,990 34,000 52,000 1,501 1,870 
Saskatchewan........... 10 _ 3 2,647 — 1,950 131 — 
AD Orta s eeee eee nid oe 43 — iz 1,394% _ 1,400 658 = 

Mustard Seed............ 156 267 200 | 119,640 | 258,000 | 187,900 5,495 9,250 
Manitoba wee 424 cs04 ihe = 26 37 25 18,060 30, 000 21,000 927 1,020 
Saskatchewan:.......... 60 180 120 47,470 178,000 118, 200 2,139 6,230 
JMS ahs oe ae an 70 50 55 53,510 50, 000 48,700 2,429 2,000 

‘000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. 

Shelled Corn............. 727 978 1,197 57,787 73,426 ‘| 100,925 77,233 $6,331 
Quebec Soe) ce Ren ee oe eet -- 45 93 -- 3,483 7,285 -- 4,702 
Ontario ReMPeNT ils c, cart htton 715 930 1,100 57,080 69, 843 93 , 500 76, 198 91,494 
Manitobatenees ss. 0-ceien 5 3 4 172 100 140 233 135 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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12.—-Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, by Province, 1969 and 1970, 
with Average for 1963-67—concluded 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
ee Crop c i 
and Province Average A verage Average 
1963-67 1969 1970 1963-67 1969 1970 1963-67 1969 
000 "000 000 000 ewt. | ’000 ewt. | 000 ewt. $000 $000 
acres acres acres 
RotatoeS..: 2 chs ss ces 296 306 320 48,120 51,859 55,188 | 100,208 | 117,390 
Prince Edward Island... 46 53 ‘58 8,879 10,710 10,252 16,071 21,527 
INO WANS COU =: se ieiie. vcs 6 4 5 825 691 697 1,787 1,658 
New Brunswick......... 58 62 61 OR ilisat 13, 206 13,118 20,944 Doron 
Quelbecrn nasser ea aectrs 72 68 67 8,585 7,698 8,140 18,153 15,781 
OnTAnIO vans pe eee sor aees 51 46 48 9,413 8,531 10,331 20,957 25, 593 
WEA TRRO) ofa «eo A wea 6 23 29 33 2,632 3,800 3,700 5,071 7,296 
Saskatchewan........... 9 7 9 702 573 900 1,909 1,633 
INV SST pole ork See Sete 23 21 32 3,007 4,500 5,700 8,495 11,700 
British Columbia........ 10 10 11 1,927 2,150 2,300 6,321 6,450 
000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 

Field Roots............... 18 il 10 227 128 126 5,333 4,260 
Prince Edward Island.... 2 2 1 32 20 13 677 680 
INGMasSCOUla meee een 2 1 1 20 13 10 480 546 
New Brunswick.......... 1 il 1 16 He 7 339 266 
QuebeGaie ate acme ene 5 4 3 39 36 Bo) 761 792 
Ontanior ase seria onet 8 4 4 121 52 61 3,077 1,976 
mame Hay. cc... see cn occa 12,802 12, 606 13, 620 23,554 25,577 28,266 | 430,464 | 466,423 
Prince Edward Island... 179 175 180 327 354 351 4,410 bylss 
INO WALOCObLAN Ss seman 224 207 202 473 381 368 7,668 6, 858 
New Brunswick......... 251 229 228 474 412 433 7,305 7,622 
QuebeCiaaccmeccaie vases 3,363 3,300 3,350 6,057 7,029 6,934 109, 928 115,978 
Ontario ierc.gc0 oe eee 3,385 3,150 3,000 7,386 8,631 7,650 146,814 142,412 
NManitobare.) ee sasee 1,017 1,000 1,160 1, 732 1,900 2,230 28,198 31,350 
Saskatchewan........... 1, 162 1,200 1,600 1,741 1,670 2,800 28,077 35,070 
HA bertan sactecins sacra’: 2,786 2,900 3,400 4,353 4,000 6,200 75,507 89,000 
British Columbia........ 434 445 500 1,011 1,200 1,300 22,558 33,000 
Fodder Corn.............. 531 682 701 6,166 8,459 9,496 38,877 55,821 
@Qucbecw se: eins seins 66 93 100 777 1,086 1,280 5, 506 9, 502 
Ontario. scars ate sa eon 415 550 565 5,047 6,985 7,854 30,828 43,097 
WENA) OF monn eee eae 39 23 20 235 157 120 1,599 1,099 
Saskatchewan. ./s....0...- 6 5 4 22 20 12 266 140 
British Columbia........ 5 11 12 85 211 230 677 1,983 
Sugar Beets............... 89 79 69 1,195 1,078 917 19,784 18,970 
Quebec wie. spre eeiniecse gO 10 9 9 137 158 177 2,397 2,389 

Ontario-eaaewn ence 15 — _ 260 _ _— 3,942 — 
Manito as otresnirise tea: 27 31 23 273 343 216 4,494 Ago 
Alberta seer sence rere 38 39 37 524 577 524 8,951 10,644 


1 Values for 1970 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 


3 Four years only, 


2 Less than 500 acres. 


13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1965-70 


Grain 1965 1966 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 
ACREAGES 

000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres | *000 acres | ’000 acres 000 acres 
NOS i ees Renae, Pace eee ett Ora eee 27,790 29,166 29,570 28 , 860 24,400 12,000 
ETHER 2 a AO Beets oe OIE Mtn er oie ee 5,645 5,450 5,090 5,340 5,630 5, 260 
{Bs Ga Ske as Been SORE apa so CEE 5,741 7,010 7,600 8,330 9,000 9,500 
ST is Oboe Meas MU hh dvads casa io yee asia 743 671 628 619 859 944 
RES EC g Le Ren OS Ue Bete ea 2,265 1,883 998 1,502 2,320 3,350 
NRG MCS CE CMe ed spat le -ciateyar te gcbe sive. Feat he 1,435 1,525 1,620 1,052 2,012 4,050 
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13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1965-70—concluded 


Grain 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 
PRODUCTION 

000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
Via ho Be wcisite BR amie ee a ee: 632,000 807,000 574,000 629, 000 665, 000 312,500 
Oats seer eps. cess t ee ites 272,000 258, 000 195, 000 249, 000 278,000 280,000 
Barleysrweeme niin. csc ne tak wane eee 202,000 283, 000 230,000 301,000 355,000 391,009 
1 SONKEY co eth gs act a eed eae ae 16, 400 15,700 10,467 11,400 14,658 20,427 
lan ced taper tee Ste eet nee 28, 400 21,500 9,000 19, 300 27,300 48 , 700 
EVA GSCCC ees eet a a See 22,600 25,800 24,700 19, 400 33, 400 72,200 


Stocks of Canadian Grain.—Table 14 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on hand 
in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1967-70 with averages for the 
five-year periods 1957-61 and 1962-66. Stocks in Canada are separated into those in 
commercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country elevators in 
the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1967-70, with Averages for 1957-61 
and 1962-66 


Total in In Com- Prairie Provinces 
Canada Total mercial On Farms 
Grain and Year and in Storage in re) In 
United Canada in Canada PF a Country 
States Canada see Elevators 
000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
Wheat— 
JN JL EON See ae SOOM Eee Sc 635, 586 635,512 425,970 209, 542 206, 500 245,660 
I Naigeea (2) PA) 3) 5 are Re ie 2 454,178 454,178 368 , 456 90,722 88, 400 200,876 
LOG Teiceeee ius Ola eee ae vice 576,751 576,751 Sileiol 205,000 202,000 197, 682 
LOGS erence anc stoner 665,510 665,510 429,510 236,000 233,000 255,325 
LOGON ee ae ce aA Mer eed) cee 851,828 851, 828 479 628 372,200 370, 000 286 , 226 
LOO eee cc NE HS eC oe 1,008, 690 1,008, 690 465,990 542,700 540, 000 291,158 
Oats— 
Aap OP Seeneeone parece sas 142,818 142,797 36, 437 106, 360 85,000 25,426 
JENS toad GLOVE ge eet eee 133, 207 133, 207 41,247 91,960 69, 400 27, 437 
LO Oar cca aeran tn Coocoscn erate 109,791 109,791 28,791 81,000 65,000 18,647 
NO GS Some Meee Wen Were cthee ya cay er 76,951 76,951 21,951 55,000 42,000 10,792 
LOGO eee tea a catece crane aries eras 128, 657 128, 657 34,157 94,500 80,000 18,277 
COLES een tree men ob wach oe 141,340 141,340 18,340 123,000 106, 000 9,983 
Barley— 
ANU (ac hcteme cvaleecm ere uisia viarereicrate 126,625 126, 443 60,727 65,716 63, 400 38,906 
LAW SOL OD 2=60 see einen ove mene 90,374 90,374 53,568 36, 806 34, 800 35, 237 
LOG iitaer pressisisilvomnimne ats mere oe 131,751 131,751 64,751 67,000 63, 000 41,092 
LOGS ec aie ane oie etn ae oni 130,917 130,917 59,617 71,300 68 , 000 42,015 
LODO ep ca eae ee en eee 199,383 199, 383 60, 883 138, 500 134,000 41,547 
TO LO erie eo tr ke aes cea 200,078 200,078 78,078 122,000 115,000 39, 963 
Rye— 
Lie MOVE Le tA ee eer dt eae 9,162 8,931 3,729 5, 202 4,840 1,778 
JN) OVE are tn abla niee Men OSE 6,814 6,569 5,031 1,538 1,516 2,052 
LOG Teer eerie oncom e toes 8,295 7,833 5,633 2,200 2,200 2,080 
OG By ier Mee cre nee hen 7,458 7,260 5,360 1,900 1,900 2,279 
LOGO ee eters eee 8,673 8,673 3,673 5,000 5,000 1,651 
HO TOG ey Eat oss, he test heeae ake 10,647 10,332 5,632 4,700 4,700 ee ey 3) 
Flaxseed— 
FS 8 VE) A Aiea Onis a aera eer 6,432 6, 432 5,204 1,228 1,210 1,335 
BN LOB ZOO: erate te cic coche ch ei aes 6,818 6,818 5,492 ‘1,326 1,320 2,043 
OG Wiest tee oe Ns 11,831 11,831 10,331 1,500 1,500 3,122 
LOGS Mere mmetraiac.c ein ee oe 4,678 4,678 4,078 600 600 1,188 
LOCOS salen Rotcess co abOoae at aor 4,909 4,909 4,109 800 800 1,497 
AE Va 5m SEMEN EEE Tee 5,970 5,970 5,370 600 600 2,899 
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Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—Of the total cash receipts from farming operations in 1970 of 
$4,162,000,000, about 63 p.c. ($2,624,000,000) came from the sale of livestock and animal 
products; this was a slightly higher proportion than in 1969. Sales of cattle and calves at 
$974,000,000 and of pigs at $488,000,000 in 1970 represented 23 p.c. and 11 p.c., respectively, 
of total cash receipts, proportions that also varied little from 1969. Receipts from the sale 
of sheep and lambs declined to about $8,000,000 from $9,000,000 in the previous year. 


The number of cattle and calves on farms in Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland where 
there were 8,554 head at the time of the 1966 Census) at June 1, 1970 was estimated at 
13,060,400, an increase of 4 p.c. over 12,586,000 at the same date of 1969. This was the 
first increase reported in cattle numbers since 1965 when there were 13,260,000 head on 
farms. The swing away from dairy animals toward beef continued in 1970. Milk cow 
numbers at 2,550,600 decreased by 1 p.c., continuing the downward trend begun in 1962, 
but beef cows at 3,082,100 increased by 5 p.c. and steers at 1,832,500 by 6 p.c. Inspected 
slaughter of cattle in 1970 amounted to 2,700,833 head, down 1 p.c. from 1969. More beef 
heifers were kept back for breeding in response to higher beef prices, thus reducing total 
slaughter. Exports of slaughter cattle (200 lb. or more) in 1970 amounted to 17,357, which 
was a 35-p.c. decrease from 1969. Exports of feeder cattle were down by 71 p.c. from 
26,248 in 1969 to 7,507 in 1970 but calf exports to the United States at 117,427 head were 
1.5 p.c. higher. However, there was an increase in both beef exports (68 p.c.) and beef im- 
ports (21 p.c.); imports from Australia doubled compared with 1969. Weighted average 
price for choice slaughter steers at Toronto in 1970 was reported to be $32.25 per cwt. as 
against $31.10 in 1969, and for good feeder steers $33.95 compared with $31.60 in 1969. 
These 1970 prices were well above the five-year (1965-69) averages of $28.10 and $27.85, 
respectively. All grades of cattle brought higher prices. 


There were 7,086,000 pigs on farms in Canada (excluding Newfoundland where there 
were 7,307 at June 1, 1966) at June 1, 1970, 23 p.c. more than on June 1, 1969 and the highest 
number since 1943 when there were 7,413,100. The increase took place mainly in Western 
Canada where the number rose by 45 p.c. and where the farmers, because of the poor inter- 
national wheat sales, marketed some of their grain through pigs. There were 8,648,250 
pig carcasses graded in 1970, a 16-p.c. increase over 1969, but in the last quarter of the year 
the numbers slaughtered were 30 p.c. higher as the full impact of the increased production 
began to be felt. The increased slaughter caused prices to drop making the weighted 
average price per cwt. for an ‘Index 100” pig at Toronto $32.20 compared with $35.70 in 
1969. The lower prices, however, boosted exports of both pork and live pigs. Exports of 
pork increased by 22 p.c. to 70,550,548 lb. and exports of live pigs increased by 341 p.c. to 
61,272 in 1970. Most of the increased export movement of live pigs was from Western 
Canada to the northwestern United States. 


The sheep and lamb population of Canada (excluding Newfoundland where there were 
14,381 on June 1, 1966) showed its first increase since 1958, rising 2 p.c. from June 1, 1969 
to 898,000 on June 1, 1970; an 8-p.c. increase in Western Canada more than offset a 5-p.c. 
decrease in the eastern provinces. The breeding flock of sheep (one year old and over) 
increased 2 p.c., rising 7 p.c. in the western provinces and dropping 1 p.c. in the east. The 
build-up in sheep numbers was one of the reasons for the sharp decline of 15 p.c. in the 
inspected slaughter of sheep and lambs from 212,751 in 1969 to 181,332 in 1970. As 
domestic demand increased, exports of sheep and lambs dropped by 57 p.c. from 22,466 in 
1969 to 9,577 in 1970. Imports of live animals rose from 22,188 head to 28,121 head but 
imports of mutton and lamb went down by about 7 p.c. from 75,114,300 lb. to 70,010,600 lb. 
The weighted average price for good lambs at Toronto was $33.65 in 1970 compared with 
$32.80 in 1969 and $28.45 for the 1965-69 average. 
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15.—Livestock on Farms and Average Value per Head, by Province, as at June 1, 1967-70 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 


Livestock on Farms 


Average 
Value per Head 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1967 1968 1969 1970 
"000 "000 000 "000 $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
ET ORSES een eh ee has BN 4.5 4.2 4.0 3.8 143 146 154 157 
VECO MS! Moe rs he nen we, eye ey, 36.5 36.4 36.0 36.0 217 214 240 243 
Other Gathle:= svar ees Meda eos 85.5 81.6 81.0 83.0 108 108 129 130 
Dheep oan 8 pera nee 14.5 12.2 11.0 10.0 19 20 21 23 
1A Se ae a a 95.0 88.0 94.0 112.0 33 26 34 36 
Nova Scotia— 
iB hoyecte ve Saths Bona hone ne eee 5.5 5.2 4.8 4.7 189 195 211 220 
Milki cows lene oer pe cee se 50.0 48.0 47.0 46.6 203 213 231 248 
OpbeniCGubtle tens soc aaiacenaee 96.0 96.0 94.0 93.4 111 116 133 140 
SHCOD are ee teen re ee 38.0 39.0 41.0 40.0 17 18 18 23 
Bota tht. Sah cee e Rie crate See gee 65.0 70.0 71.0 72.0 33 30 33 36 
New Brunswick— 
ELOER CS INES fy 8 eho dh ee 5.8 5.4 5.0 4.8 211 225 234 235 
RVINL ICO Wile stash ae aise 48.5 47.0 45.0 41.0 189 201 212 230 
Othoricattlens seen to ee 82.5 83.0 83.0 82.0 109 115 124 133 
NEED cey.teeeal nice Wes ereacen olan 27.0 27.0 25.0 24.0 17 17 20 22 
5 BaP cana ches en A te RRO PR ee 41.0 49.0 52.0 54.0 33 30 35 36 
Quebec— 
TOLSGSa emetic tide sae 57.0 53.0 49.0 43.0 226 226 ‘228 229 
Millicowsieew 6 eee te coke 1,004.0 1,023.0 1,043.0 1,046.0 227 240 253 263 
(OPC CAL ULC mteyn neraustum a. Mereie 792.0 824.0 852.0 899.0 100 105 116 120 
SHES DAE: cae es os bee woke 106.0 99.0 101.0 98.0 16 18 20 21 
Digan See Aare ee re 1,330.0 1,160.0 1,115.0 1,185.0 32 27 34 37 
Ontario— 
LOIN eSpace oe Bite areca 74.0 76.0 70.0 68.0 191 199 202 209 
Milksicowetan f.ciasndaera sake as 925.0 905.0 895.0 870.0 282 293 310 315 
Othencactlesiactin mut hick coke 2,240.0 2,019.0 2,309.0 2,292.0 150 152 176 180 
Sheepaeeee ee ae ee 259.0 252.0 262.0 247.0 22 24 27 28 
JEL fork Cy es St ee te C 2,040.0 1,995.0 2,010.0 2,145.0 || 33 30 41 39 
Manitoba— 
TORRES Myers eee soos ora ne 37.0 38.0 36.0 30.0 124 123 122 121 
IMRT COWSE. Si Seen eeu 142.0 133.0 123.0 118.0 224 230 283 295 
Oiiericattle recs. 4 tne abet 970.0 904.0 896.0 1,002.0 145 147 187 189 
HGCODs Eee or tae None ae 46.0 41.0 41.0 47.0 18 19 22 23 
Eg Yiaot Oh GEE Dunn GS ToT cea 578.0 526.0 612.0 884.0 31 28 37 36 
Saskatchewan— 
LOTS CBia Br i de tees cane ite 69.0 65.0 62.0 65.0 118 117 123 118 
Mali COWS Wie on tina the ee tee. 145 0 127.0 117.0 115.0 227 226 284 310 
Others cagtle wtp eA. ist aoe 2,223.0 2,096.0 2,063.0 PEP BIA) 152 153 197 198 
Sheep Bea ihePate aie ain Sena petaistt CRseEnS 120.0 118.0 126.0 126.0 18 18 21 24 
Bigae mere. ae ne. Aone 565.0 508.0 580.0 985.0 30 28 36 35 
Alberta— 
EL GISES Meeneete aceon ohvae ie ae 90.0 85.0 84.0 80.0 132 131 142 139 
MANIK OOWE Es <r Pee see es a a Ome 235.0 215.0 200.0 198.0 235 232 283 295 
Othericattles nun onan es saad a SE L7020b |) ao, LOGO tse 08 mea oo 151 149 193 194 
‘ heep MelcatnnisParalats Stanraate elma arses 287.0 245.0 218.0 247.0 17 19 21 24 
TEARS es ate OR ie hs RE ee Ee 1,254.0 1,245.0 1,200.0 1,600.0 30 27 36 34 
British Columbia— 
Horses Sev tevayahs,ah ariibhevaintoners leis a® 27 0 28.0 26.5 26.0 159 165 178 180 
NITIES COWS eas ccs tole Oe ke 82.0 82.0 78.0 80.0 253 255 293 309 
Mthencavwler t-te eee 454.0 443.0 444.0 450.0 144 142 173 178 
Sheep MAO OOM aco Teno arc eth Sens 65.0 58.0 58.0 59.0 21 22 25 27 
Pigs very nes cen ee ee 44.0 41.0 38.0 49.0 33 30 36 38 
Totals— 
HLOUSOSS eat to Cees ee 369.8 359.8 341.3 325.3 159 161 166 165 
VEIT: COWS Eo scrhciynic ct usin 2,668.0 | 2,616.4 | 2,584.0 | 2,550.6 246 255 278 287 
Othericattle: 40 ek 10,113.0 9,949.6 | 10,004.0 | 10,509.4 145 146 180 183 
SHED EAs 5. ee 962.5 891.2 883.0 898.0 19 29 23 25 
| oe ee eee alae a 6,012.0 | 5,682.0 | 5,772.0 | 7,086.0 32 28 37 37 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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16.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1961-70 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 

Year Cattle Calves Sheep Pigs 

No. No. No. No. 
POG nee nnn Sey ca is Raat aN aps artis any ee ns gee eee 2,041,473 690, 286 633, 347 5,849,875 
ED 6 Deere sce escheat ee Ieee RA ot aba ae nnak stats Eee says 2,028,159 710, 229 567, 463 6,031,933 
LOGS eee re Ph Eo. nhs Sa errs kis Sets, als CRE 2,126,716 671,390 532,015 5,909, 506 
LG lene ae MS hrc tv 0 yd MIE lors Ea as iteerine fer tat Soa 2,422, 260 750,319 407 , 686 6,627 , 600 
ROG merepe eters he eth ee A aregs earn etn ain jae aera ene 2,734,514 894,728 409,783 6,421,226 
LTS galls Rettig Oe RS ache ak eee Pa RE EES OIE eats bu eC coat hae SC 2,705, 139 765,596 327,621 6, 129, 632 
LOU eee eee ec ede Meio mrcape ee oe ene 2,641, 788 788,815 325, 468 7,336,912 
OStatic nso e Nc Ma asthe or ABN estrone area ssc eye 2,784,379 668, 411 282 ,632 7,423,754 
SAGs So CRS £4. tess ca RE So: io Oo REID ERNE 2,718, 567 580, 148 212,751 6,973,190 
dA DSS Soon, ee RO aa en a PM en ne ae 2,700, 833 499, 162 181,332 8,280,481 


Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values in 1968-70 are given in Table 17; produc- 
tion and consumption of poultry meat are shown in Table 18. 


17.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1968-70 


H d 
Chickens Turkeys Geese Ducks All Poultry 
Province and Year ze 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 "000 $000 000 $000 
Newfoundland........... 
Prince Edward 

istandaey eyes, 1968 313 401 3 15 4 17 3 if 323 440 
1969 322 457 3 16 5 23 2 5 332 501 
1979 347 507 1 6 6 30 3 8 3850. 551 
Nova Scotia...... 1968 2,605 3,539 70 305 1 5 1 3 2,677 3,852 
1969 2,842 4,072 80 408 1 5 i! 3 2,924 4,488 
1970 3,160 4,248 110 528 2 7 2 4 3,274 4,787 
New Brunswick.....1968 1,403 1,769 43 150 1 4 1 2 1,448 1,925 
1969 1,545 2,191 20 102 1 3 1 3 1,567 2,299 
1970 1,650 223) 22 117 1 5 1 3 1,674 2,356 
Quechee tacos sac 1968 | 20,100 | 22,936 1,530 6, 682 8 31 59 121 || 21,697 29,770 
1969 | 22,130 | 30,549 1,800 9,324 7 2 60 135 || 23,997 40,034 
1970 | 24,000 | 26,832 2,250 | 11,1388 7 28 64 143 || 26,321 38, 141 
Onvarionennh sac 1968 | 25,600 | 31,482 3,600 | 15,891 60 252 132 314 || 29,392 47,939 
1969 | 27,480 | 39,852 3,800 | 19,380 60 246 138 333 || 31,478 59,811 
1970 | 29,850 | 41,090 3,850 | 18,408 57 220 130 309 || 33,887 50,022 
Manitoba......... 1968 6, 380 6,389 870 4,168 135 463 30 60 7,415 11,080 
1969 7,340 8,657 825 3,680 150 532 30 64 8,345 12,933 
1970 8,540 9,787 900 3,978 175 653 42 94 9,657 14,512 
Saskatchewan.......1968 5,140 5, 087 550 2,865 45 176 70 157 5,805 8,285 
1969 5,440 6,198 500 2,450 40 176 70 176 6,050 9,000 
1970 6,750 7,806 600 2,808 35 152 75 196 7,460 10,962 
Aber bares winders 1968 7,940 7,895 1,040 5,645 80 294 85 181 9,145 14,015 
1969 8,600 | 10,245 850 4,318 70 286 80 198 9,600 15,047 
1970 | 10,150 | 11,932 925 4,801 70 291 75 190 |} 11,220 17,214 
British Columbia. . . 1968 7,390 9,389 550 3,039 10 43 22 53 7,972 12,524 
1969 7,570 | 10,686 580 3, 283 9 39 21 54 8,180 14, 062 
1970 8,070.| 11,374 700 3,976 8 35 22 58 8,800 15,443 
Totals......1968 | 76,871 | 88,887 8,256 | 38,760 344 1,285 403 898 || 85,874 | 129,830 
1969 | 83,269 |112,907 8,458 | 42,961 343 1,336 403 971 || 92,473 | 158,175 
1970 | 92,517 |115,807 9,358 | 45,755 361 1,421 414 1,005 ||102,650 | 163,988 
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18.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1968-70 


AGRICULTURE 


(Eviscerated weight) 


Y dit Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
car al em Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 

’000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. lb. 

1968 
RO WANAN CN GHICKENS a sseirere ah alee ere amie sine ie aire 597,367 630, 904 611,270 29.4 
IE KOVR Ree Semis oie ccolsteinn are sae bine Li ae aereatert 200,372 236,477 202,692 9.8 
(GYEE Oy UR Oneness Oma SUR CORT MOO BONA AE meraaD cniant 3,703 3,713 3,719 0.2 
TD) GB ee ee cee Sea en ein oe Sahat ttc aetane 5,189 6, 889 6,532 0.3 
MOtaiss LOGS see rave at ate eraser eis ae ees 806, 631 878,043 824, 213 39.7 

1969 
Bowlkandsemtekens yey ck Oe enone oe ean See 684,712 709, 204 684, 637 S285 
AUT GMs ab lo oe ORO IE DEAE OEE eT erIate 202,137 236, 893 209, 800 9.9 
(GEC cyto sreeiets s skon 2a a ne Aran lee eee eal ea a tere 3,394 3,446 3,211 0.2 
DUCK Sherr ery oni rasa sre cess tie ictal Meslay yon eoeeieaers deer 4,902 6,523 6,008 0.3 
PDO CANS S196 OS ences Ceionid eer ee ea cee ee 895,145 956, 066 903,656 42.8 

1970 
Mowdeandeehiekens= 1... seston cn ror eee re ener ees 745,761 772,564 733,670 34.3 
MEMEO NS stench eet saya sac tay evo eae Oi Sia eee 225,307 252,129 214,707 10.0 
OOS Oe rairels Petrie as sitne/asta dere tie Seioa ne reteersatite ahd hath 3,661 3,896 3,503 0.2 
DCS Maes erie eet terscibur eee ee ethos 5,432 7,236 6,570 0.3 
otals, 1970 bees ee ee eis 980,161 1,035,825 958,450 44.8 


Subsection 5.—Dairying 


The numbers of dairy cattle on farms have generally been declining gradually for 
many years; Quebec is the exception among the provinces in this respect, having increased 
its stock of milk cows by nearly 50,000 in the 1967-70 period. Despite the over-all decrease 
in numbers, the total milk production in Canada has been kept at a fairly static level by an 
increased output per cow. Production is concentrated in Central Canada, .the Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario accounting for about 73 p.c. of the total quantity. 


19.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1968-70 


Milk Nile -b 
Weed Manceture Milk Otherwise Used 
Total 
Province and Year Milk © 
On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production 
Farms! | Factories Sales? Consumed Farms 
"000 Ib. "000 Ib. "000 Ib. ”000 lb. ’000 lb. 7000 Ib. 
Newfoundlan dieters... scisnie cms anor 
Prince Edward Island............ 1968 772 161,493 19, 087 18,960 6,928 207, 240 
1969 562 170,881 18,211 18,970 7,126 215,750 
1970 562 161,799 19,334 . 17,480 6,988 206, 163 
INOW AAS COULEM cress canta aye oe 1968 2,831 94,262 201,661 22,300 10, 266 331,320 
1969 2,714 111,199 199,671 21,810 10,227 345,621 
1970 2,597 115,024 203, 164 20,210 9,829 | 350, 824 


Yor footnotes, see end of table, 
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19.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province 1968-70—concluded 


Milk : ; 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
Total 
Province and Year Milk” 
On In Fluid |Farm-Home| Fed on _ || Production 
Farms! | Factories Sales? Consumed Farms 
’000 Ib. "000 lb. "000 Ib. ’000 lb. 7000 lb. "000 Ib. 
INTO WO BUNS WICK ik cee tls «re.0 «atetei nts 1968 3,908 115,421 142,871 20,630 7,362 290, 192 
1969 3,000 122,879 136,440 20,750 7,585 291,211 
1970 3,136 107, 186 132, 834 18,980 7,843 269,979 
Que D Get ee ca cece ovoid leat 1968 6,786 | 4,980,810 | 1,358,817 206, 300 180,220 || 6,732,933 


1969 6,412 | 5,475,024 | 1,312,294 201,300 180,930 || 7,175,960 
1970 6,458 | 5,213,377 | 1,345,816 196 , 000 182,260 || 6,943,911 


Onbariowis.cntstecoas cae ctemaens 1968 6,646 | 4,106,616 | 2,094,265 184,700 261,600 || 6,653,827 
1969 6,388 | 4,080,602 | 2,102,886 178,300 257,100 |) 6,625,276 


1970 6,014 | 3,834,906 | 2,126,358 172, 400 249,000 || 6,388,678 

IManICODS teesefio cis civics: siecislerasiere « 1968 6.178 479, 264 241,179 82,100 50,870 859, 591 
1969 5, 803 483 , 363 233,750 77,260 50,980 851, 156 

1970 5,195 462,420 237,041 71,490 49,210 825,356 
SaskatChewanvecnscecce cess eis > 1968 19,445 385,910 193, 839 151,800 51,870 802,864 
: 1969 18,743 389, 116 188,799 149,900 51,900 798, 458 
1970 18,743 407,025 186, 163 148, 000 55,470 815,401 

AID EREA a -toiracteaiciarneeiias ae es aeees 1968 22,019 950, 289 355, 503 133,300 94,630 |} 1,555,741 
1969 20,382 888, 446 365, 783 129,180 96,910 | 1,500,701 

1970 19, 867 900, 080 386,715 127,400 94,780 || 1,528,842 

British Columbia................ 1968 2,574 355, 524 522, 166 22,000 25,610 927,874 
1969 2,574 327, 108 529, 997 20,890 26 , 680 907,249 

1970 2,480 336, 080 562,877 20,330 27,590 949,357 

EL OUAIS ere cistermsccieteetcievsors 1968 71,159 | 11,629,589 | 5,129,388 842,090 689,356 || 18,361,582 

1969 67,135 | 12,048,618 | 5,687,831 818,360 689,438 || 18,711,382 

1970 65,952 | 11,537,897 | 5,200,302 792,290 682,970 || 18,278, 511 


1 Used in farm butter only. 2 Represents milk and cream, in milk equivalent, sold off farms for fluid 
purposes, 


The farm value of milk production in Canada in 1970 was $740,705,000, only slightly 
lower than in 1969; 63 p.c. of the total milk production was used in factories ($364,814,000) 
and 29 p.c. was sold in fluid form ($313,538,000). The 327,755,000 lb. of creamery butter 
produced during the year accounted for 42 p.c. of the milk output and was 6.4 p.c. lower 
than in 1969. Per capita consumption was 15.32 lb., slightly higher than in 1969. Quebec 
accounted for nearly half of the total output and Ontario followed with 28 p.c. 


Both output and consumption of cheese have been gradually increasing during the past 
few years. The total production of factory cheese (Table 21) for 1970 was 212,377,000 lb. 
compared with 207,137,000 lb. for 1969, and per capita consumption of all varieties of 
cheese, excluding cottage cheese, was 11.72 lb., compared with 11.23 lb. for 1969. Exports 
of all cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 39,435,000 Ib. in 1970 as against 35,958,000 lb. 
in 1969. Ontario accounted for 49 p.c. of the output and Quebec for 44 p.c. 


There has been a generally decreasing trend in the production of concentrated whole 
milk products, which include condensed milk, evaporated milk, whole milk powder, partly 
skimmed evaporated milk and others. On the other hand, the general trend in the pro- 
duction of concentrated milk byproducts has been upward, although there was a small 
decrease in 1970. The latter category includes condensed skim milk, evaporated skim 
milk, skim milk powder, powdered buttermilk, whey powder, casein and other byproducts, 
but skim milk powder accounts for nearly 80 p.c. of the total production. 
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Well-fed Holsteins receiving “something special” from a farmhand on a farm in the Richelieu Valley, 
south of Montreal. The lush flat valley contains prime grazing land for hundreds of dairy cattle. 


20.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1968-70 


Value of Milk 7 ; “V1. Sere i 
WsedintManntaccure Value of Milk Otherwise Used ee 
Province and Year - Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production 
Farms! | Factories Sales? Consumed Farms? roe 
$000 $000 $000 $'000 $'000 $000 
Wevtoundlancd ascetic ct cerns sie tells 
Prince Edward Island............ 1968 21 4,124 982 586 773 6,486 
1969 15 4,439 997 590 809 6,850 
1970 15 4,414 1,127 552; 793 6,901 
ING VANS COULA Naan minericn veiarcae 1s ces 1968 73 2,639 12,272 687 480 16,151 
1969 7 3,140 12,900 678 505 17,294 
1970 68 3,309 13,879 635 460 18,351 
INEGWa EB CUDS WiGlcane vice curacy ore 1968 105 2,798 8,064 652 653 12,272 
1969 97 3,002 7,776 660 683 12,218 
1970 87 2,665 8, 046 607 625 12,030 
OUCH EGU. tehide iin naane ees taeee 1968 188 159,441 73,207 6,808 10,696 250,340 
1969 181 180, 426 75,574 6,844 10,860 273,885 
1970 182 174, 280 77,426 6,723 10,001 267, 8624 
OUT ATOS Pe ay en ears Fe es 1968 173 128,990 119,775 5,947 12,694 267,579 
1969 169 129,344 126,491 5,795 12,219 274,018 
1970 157 124,945 128 , 229 y 5,741 11,759 270, 3264 
Mani bObasmatt cret ena eee eA 1968 164 10,824 12,247 2,176 3,051 28, 462 
1969 159 11,098 12,447 2,047 3,001 |] 28,752 
1970 142 10, 869 13,017 1,887 2,791 28,706 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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20.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1968-70—concluded 
Value of Milk : 
WinodneManuineure Value of Milk Otherwise Used vee 
Province and Year Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Prodnarie 
Farms! | Factories Sales? Consumed Farms?’ Oe ro 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
askkatCMOWeN ins seins leer co aes 1968 507 8,524 10,231 4,053 2,955 26,270 
1969 489 8,737 10,507 4,047 2,970 26,750 
1970 489 9,312 10,645 4,055 3,146 27,647 
ENLDCEL GM D8) in outs crtastocdas 1968 555 25,018 18,894 4,466 6,398 55,331 
1969 531 23 , 762 19,571 4,340 6,191 54,395 
1970 526 24,395 21,141 4,319 6,017 56,398 
Britisa Colum bias.<:cc0s)s esses 1968 62 11,252 34,829 759 1,000 47,902 
1969 64 10,318 36,385 723 1,025 48,515 
1970 65 10,625 40,028 703 1,063 52,484 
Mn OUAIS Ber aor eh eee: 1968 1,848 353,610 290,501 26,134 38,700 710,793 
1969 1,776 374, 266 302, 648 25,724 38, 263 742,677 
1978 1,731 364,814 313,538 25,222 36,655 740, 7054 


1 Used in farm butter only. 


3 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms, 


fore cash receipts are not additive. 


2 Represents the value of milk and cream sold off farms for fluid purposes. 
t ; Wk 3 4 Represents the market price less levies 
on manufacturing milk collected under provincial authority. Levies by category of milk are not available, there- 


21.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1968-70 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
000 Ib. ’000 Ib. "000 Ib. 7000 Ib. ’000 lb. 
Newiound tan diverse nnn 8 ein eeteie4.f.tocee tes 
Prince Wawargd sland tests. ccnceccn scenes 1968 4,342 383 58 4,433 1,990 
1969 4,572 24 63 4,659 2,263 
1970 4,446 24 64 4,534 1,883 
INN SIOOUME Bac iyo B one aten Soda aaa aee one 1968 2,035 121 2,156 1,203 
1969 2,580 116 — 2,696 1,552 
1970 2,404 111 _— 2,015 1,433 
New eBrUNnswiGk ccc ctriake acc nenoee corer: 1968 3,827 167 — 3,994 566 
1969 4,124 152 _— 4,276 503 
1970 3,477 134 — 3,611 391 
QuebeGinninn: onic wueuhindtre main emernae 1968 154, 236 290 2,495 157,021 82,907 
1969 173, 402 274 2,459 176,135 84,588 
1970 158, 833 276 2,797 161,906 93 , 002 
PUPETION: ia Mere cote ta aN eae cor taeeiemoene 1968 100,173 284 3,382 103, 839 105, 209 
1969 98 , 426 273 3,212 101,911 109,611 
1970 92,169 257 3,222 95,648 105,044 
MaMIT OD arr arr ct en ene cee cee erties rion ccotetere 1968 17,656 264 17,920 2,004 
1969 17,119 248 — 17,367 S200 
1970 15,652 222 — 15,874 4,230 
SaskAuChewaleer: va sehen ace mec oiere 1968 15,946 831 — 16,777 _— 
1969 15,970 801 _ 16,771 — 
1970 16,674 801 17,475 —_ 
Al DOnC aa rusia amt cick a seveixeient erat 1968 32,040 941 6 32,987 3,457 
1969 29,527 871 if 30, 405 3,013 
1970 29,311 849 9 30, 169 3,507 
Biapishi Columibiars sce. sas oioeaaas ose, se 1968 5,641 110 — 5, vol 1,713 
1969 4,410 110 —_— 4,520 1,826 
1970 4,789 106 4,895 1,993 
PU OGAIS st. Ae ohn sta eee enor eae 1968 335,896 3,041 5,941 344,878 199, 4772 
1969 350, 130 2,869 5,741 358, 740 207, 1372 
1970 327,755 2,780 6,092 336,627 212,3772 
1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. 2 Amounts 


for ‘‘other cheese’ are included in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta figures, but, as fewer than three firms reported in 
the other provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 
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22.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1966-70 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
*000 lb. "000 Ib. ”000 Ib. *000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 363,018 338,687 343,836 322,808 290,795 
Condensed llceipee errr eyecrs serra ertnrsteraaret sre 22,788 23,835 25,951 21,593 16, 264 
HV DOL VECC eT Kes Masaya vs csecater Soteics ole esepeceds lanese i 309, 696 288,107 296,618 281,881 256, 433 
Wiholemilkspowd erecaemute, santterhirecrste racer 7,732 8,352 3,932 2,931 1 

Partly skimmed evaporated milk............ 14,153 11,778 9,660 7,926 8, 139 
Wiholeimuilleproducts2e. ae weii,<eeiide otters 8,649 6,615 Uys 8,477 9,959 
Concentrated Milk Byproducts................ 373,546 420,944 467,383 498, 033 461,951 
@ondensedssicm milks. save ccs meee 2,054 1,306 1,198 1,460 1,374 
Bivaporate dest: 101) Keene neers sete enieimelel 8,455 10,662 14,297 13,641 13,096 
Skurmrmarlicn ad erscm sep oieiian eens setters 263,508 316, 131 360,376 395,118 361,696 
POWGEreds DULECLIMIN a esiern cleleieteleieetetelatele alecele 9,123 10, 503 12,514 13,055) ~ 11,706 
Wiheye NOM demande. at aramcinncce visite eal 42,485 40,096 43,468 42,573 43,440 
CWASeiIne ch. cavies Piatti itt drlen: ce eacealtsieys 24,440 15,854 13,176 11,155 8,983 
Otheranille byproducts? sce s-ieslte case eee nee 23,481 26, 392 22,354 21,031 21,746 
UTES Ch aa Sonia e Oc eed Ge Riki ann er 736,564 759, 631 811,219 820,841 752,746 

1 Included with other whole milk products to avoid disclosing individual company operations. 2 Includes 


malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. 
fat and concentrated liquid milk manufactured by fewer than three firms. 
condensed buttermilk, concentrated liquid skim milk lactalbumin and special formula skim milk products manu- 
factured by fewer than three firms. 


3 Includes sugar of milk (lactose), 


28.—Production of Ice Cream Mix, by Province, 1968-70 


Province 1968 1969 1970 Province 1968 1969 1970 
000 gal. | ’000 gal. | ’000 gal 000 gal. | '000 gal. | 000 gal. 

Newfoundland.......... ManiGopar eee a nek 1,598 1,639 1,681 
Prince Edward Island. . 190 200 210 Saskatchewan......... Tok 1,364 1,316 
INOVA SCObIA, pate oc 1,274 1,265 1,279 JM os GENE A apes aoe cae 2,660 2,856 2,902 
New Brunswick........ 812 828 895 || British Columbia...... 3, 238 3,329 3,319 
Oirebechae: de ve senawiaeas 7,431 7,724 8,042 — 

Onbanloveneeeeeeohieco.: 9,363 9,900 10,154 Totalszccae ee. 27,897 29,105 29,798 


The estimated total consumption of fluid milk and cream, on a milk-equivalent basis, 
has been on a slowly downward trend for a number of years but there was some improvement 
in 1970, as shown in Table 24. A longer time-period indicates a slight decline in the per 
capita consumption of milk and cream. 
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24.—Kstimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1968-70 


Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
000 pt. pt. 000 pt. pt. 
Newfoundland..........:60+.000- 

Manitobarcnrnneaeeecin 1968 250,604 0.71 
Prince Edward Island...... 1968 29,494 0.73 1969 241,093 0.67 
1969 28 , 822 0.72 1970 239,172 0.67 

1970 28, 538 0.71 
Saskatchewan............. 1968 267, 937 0.76 
INOwarSCOLING. Le ses: sree 35 1968 173,613 0.63 1969 262 , 558 0.75 
1969 171,691 0.62 1970 259,04) 0.76 

1970 173,158 0.62 
A Derb aaa: mee near se eee 1968 878, 917 0.68 
New Brunswick............ 1968 126,745 0.56 1969 383 , 693 0.67 
1969 121,852 0.53 1970 398, 539 0.68 

1970 117,685 0.52 
British Columbia......... 1968 421,834 0.57 
QUGDECR ern el ae sen eee ee 1968 1,213,270 0.56 1969 427 , 044 0.56 
1969 1,173,328 0.6 1970 452,099 0.58 

1970 | 1,195,206 0.54 
QONGATIO meas. .n.2scees s6.s8s 1968 | 1,766,639 0.66 TOtalS en ree 1968 | 4,629,053 0.63 
1969 1,768,362 0.65 1969 4,578,443 0.61 
1970 1,781,983 0.64 1970 4,645,421 0.61 


25.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1968-70 


1968 1969 1970 
Product 
Per ; Per . Per 
aoe Capital oes Capita! nova Capita! 
"000 Ib. lb. *000 lb. lb. "000 Ib. lb. 
Millkcand) Creams peta che oe 5,971,478 294.68 5,905,191 287.056 5,992,592 286.91 
VET ee See ere SE ets cee 5,082,944 250.83 5, 033, 849 244,66 5, 127, 146 245.47 
(Creammasnmnilk: nnn. dee atts tase 888,534 | 43.85 872,342 42.40 865,446 41.44 
BRUL GEOR eet ren, Peat. aa eon taae 342,008 16.47 331, 275 15.71 336, 739 15.72 
CLERINCY Vee eee ee ee ete eee 333,110 16.04 322,607 15,30 327 , 877 15.32 
Dairy Rae RAEN Ph Coe ee atone oe 3,041 0.15 2,869 0.14 2,780 0.13 
Wihey sen vpiterdatwnas ntl eens 5, 854 0.28 5,799 0.27 6,073 0.28 
CHEGSCh re eee ena Perea 214,758 10.34 236,729 11.23 259,794 11.72 
led dary saree ete ane eer tore. OF 69,192 3.33 75,722 3.59 88, 347 4.13 
PT OCESS REE Oe SA ae yeh be ae ba Rak, 5 90, 164 4,34 96,727 4.59 95,709 4.47 
OTHE ee ete encee en ee aes 55, 402 2.67 §4, 280 3.05 66,738 3.12 
Concentrated Whole Miik Products?.... 331,676 15.97 308, 663 14.64 293, 230 13.70 
Hi VapOrated seca ehee aceene othe 285,649 13.75 267,831 12.70 258 , 547 12.08 
Condensed: yee Se ace ee. ees 25,619 1,23 21,189 1.00 16,669 0.7 
IPOWUCLEU a tae ta ons. Mio ee 3,108 9.15 2,892 9.14 1,016 0.08 
Concentrated Milk Byproducts?......... 255,632 12.30 310,546 14.72 232,486 10.86 
EV Vaporaced see cote see aoe eee = 14,330 0.69 13,774 0.65 13,067 0.61 
@ondensed Hers seewne tes eee ee eee 1,206 0.06 1,456 0.07 1,398 0.07 
POWAELCUM Mae cn tdeteee « astercarhen acai cise 161,806 7.79 212, 182 10.06 132,121 6.17 
All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 
BUthers sy oo ee cite ee aes 7,865,933 378.68 | 7,616,139 361.14 | 7,737,374 361.46 
Cheese ere ec een etek oe Fea 2,092,573 109.74 2,316,801 109.86 2,478, 944 115.81 
Concentrated = oe eee eee eee 769, 454 37.04 713, 418 33.83 665,571 31.09 
Grand Totalsteverrce sek ae 17, 442,302 846.90 | 17,349,067 829.66 | 17,708,083 834.21 
1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 
malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, formula 
milks, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. fat, and concentrated liquid milk. 3 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 


condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey, special formula skim milk 
products, lactalbumin and concentrated liquid skim milk. Since the quantities used for human consumption and 
livestock feeding cannot be separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream mix in terms of 
milk. 
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Subsection 6.—Fruits, Vegetables and Other Farm Products 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to rather 
limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley and New 
Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. In Quebec 
the fruit growing districts are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the Eastern Town- 
ships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties adjacent to 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the Niagara 
district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined fruit areas 
are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes district and 
Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable for commer- 
cial tree-fruit culture. Apples and small fruits are produced commercially in the provinces 
named but tender tree fruits and commercial vineyards are largely limited to Ontario and 
British Columbia. 


By far the most valuable fruit crop produced in Canada is apples and in 1969 the farm 
value for this crop was $31,521,000. The main outlet for Canadian apples is the fresh 
market which absorbs about 67 p.c. of the production each year and the volume of apples for 
processing is about 33 p.c. of production. In Nova Scotia nearly 67 p.c. of the crop is 
processed; lesser quantities are processed in other producing provinces. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics are 
prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island, but are produced over a somewhat wider area 
than are tree fruits. Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Quebec but the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The 
Fraser Valley of British Columbia is the most important producing area. Wild blueberries 
are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain areas in these provinces 
and a large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. There is also some production 
of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported. Canning and processing industries have developed 
in the fruit growing districts and, although the importance of the processing market varies 
with different fruits, it provides a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most 
Canadian-grown fruit crops. 


Tables 26 and 27 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by province 
and by kind, for 1968-70. 


26.—Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1968-70, with Average for 1963-67 


(Farm value for unpacked fruit) 


c Average ‘ 

Province 1963-67 1968 1969 1970 

$7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Wewioundland rem. ee cc sic. ts aierare oe CeCe ate te en 343 148 254 300 
Princeidwardiislan dl. seen <..c) «cake oa Ae de ee ee 383 333 573 362 
INION ERS (0) ROALD rs sae oni ate iv Nn pe ete As See NRA gS cle OO 4,701 4,108 5,765 5,263 

INGWOB TINS WAC lowes o.oo ee ee On Cee ee 1,697 1,609 2,040 é 
(AAIC\OEEE ae see rary Clon Ot cae RE Ce eee oe 10,503 13,018 10,112 10,381 
Ontario........ Ecru te nai iszorade esatshed hace corals Ca sgeinsc fovea ic) eb attiereys amas 30,270 36 , 292 39,601 36,703 
Bnitashu@olumbuee. Aceon eee on dene tee ae mene eee 24,807 31,563 19,148 29,951 
Dotalsy gad. socmaos I Sra ¢ ay are 5 eee Aarne Sree 72,704 87,071 77,493 83, 891 
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27.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1968-70 


Soe ea! Quantity | Weight ate Se aiepete Quantity | Weight ae 
000 bu. *000 Jb. $000 ’000 bu. ’000 Ib. $000 
Apples— Peaches— 
LOGS roast ss ceca < 20,081 903 , 648 39,947 1968 Sas aorcateenr eel. 1,946 97,300 8,953 
TOGO mem serainiteee cee 21,822 916,524 31,521 LOGO inerre ost rede 1,660 83,000 8,935 
DOP OB xe seat Neuss oes 20,912 878, 304 ee TOTO see eeetiees 2,130 106, 500 we 
Apricots— Pears— 
AIG oe Jorewic sts tos 144 7,200 491 19GB Scere carrera Sc 1,694 84,700 5,065 
1960S Sada cices sles 2 100 11 L969 en centers - 1,103 55, 150 3,312 
LOT Ostet ectonie ae 166 8,300 ai ISTO Me Besta 2 1,776 88, 800 x 
Cherries (sour)— Plums and Prunes— 
OSE et erne fee ttrnete 322 16,100 2,821 DOGS rset etseat rarer oie 384 19,200 1,416 
DOCG arson Mertierctess he 411 20,550 2,287 1969 a acters stereo teeeais 299 14,950 1,238 
328 16,400 re LOVON. shee eertaen oe 243 12,150 =F, 
Raspberries— 000 qt. 
334 16,700 3,606 TOGR Stance ys 10, 423 15,134 3,545 
312 15,600 2,609 1969 Riis oto sree ons 11,489 16,663 5,079 
369 18,450 i 1970 cao eae 9,002 14,326 Be 
Strawberries— 000 qt. Grapes— ’000 lb. 
1968 HS. oon ste ss 33, 088 44,060 9,778 LOGS seer arcecy see 121,789 121,789 7,586 
LOGOS oak here sele eect 28,078 33, 812 7,847 S969 eicrexcae soiree 124,218 124,218 9,060 
AO TO es esienne ces 30, 087 39,734 5 TOTO seh tee ct eae 144, 507 144, 507 aS 
Loganberries—- t ’000 Ib. Blueberries— 
LOGS ete oasis cialis 1,600 1,600 276 19OGS 3a Sree 15, 782 15,782 3,055 
DOGO ery Sei clvers.cistoees 1,216 1,216 238 1 Kt) OUR Sopetce tee 28,700 28,700 4,886 
LO7OS Seo asie a 1,258 1,258 aa TOTO BAR cook Coker 28,200 28,200 ey 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. Ontario 
is the largest producer, followed by Quebec and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops 
is grown in these three provinces and a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important produc- 
ing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers for 
processing and for sale on the fresh market but do not include averages or production of 
vegetables grown for home use on farms and elsewhere. 


28.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1968-70, 


with Average for 1963-67 
; Average 

Province 1963-67 1968 1969 1970 

acres acres acres acres 
Prince: Hdward Island, cccmct mein seas ee cee en satere nelayare ots 140 460 600 820 
IN OV SCOUIAE boc ias dcloc cena ioatet a dcielenroe oisin sleep ee ee eUic cium ge 7,590 12,510 11,630 12,620 
INS WED TUNIS WAC. hare crrse ree rece Teen es ate roe ere ainei a chotaintsne?s 6,050 1,240 1,270 1,310 
Quechee eee aa ie ae ae, oe inion elaieie ete erersianeroem eve ets 80,040 84,930 85,470 86,730 
MOVTEGAT IO: over uo as ok a ete sateen COE LTOe ro Se ene ins oleeeeeniareraya si 111,610 117,470 105, 420 109,810 
Mini bo ba Serer ec eee rnc ss hese eo otis o & are eine retin Netto mee 3,530 3,550 4,440 5,810 
UN Leo ao, SACL BOD OD aCGG ODDO SETH Aa ROMEO nar nerOCD 12,540 7,230 4,760 6,160 
British Columbia Jags coenccs nce ete ae one ea caine ee 15,090 18, 420 15,070 15,550 
TT OLRIS Seer Ron ee icles aE Sis Oa te Heese Mcletele 236,600 245,810 228,660 238,810 
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29.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables, 1968-70, 


with Average for 1963-67 
Average 1963-67 1968 1969 1970 
Vegetable 

Area Production || Area Production] Area Production} Area | Production 

acres ’000 Ib. acres 000 lb. acres "000 Ib. acres 000 lb. 
Asparagus.......... 3,860 5,750 3,030 4,963 2,960 5,239 3,160 5,890 
IBGANS Sos cri at 25,920 97,800 22,850 92,200 22,480 89,416 24,640 100, 685 
BSCS ccnve eieeg aes 2,750 48, 200 3,030 55,337 2,790 46,111 3,070 50,290 
Cabbage. .25skec ce. 7,050 140,070 7,010 146, 847 7,010 138, 539 7,220 153, 668 
Carrots a. er one 14,260 354, 190 15,830 387,619 16,300 395,623 18,410 461,953 
Cauliflower........ 3,180 35,570 3,550 34,554 4,030 42,635 4,220 47,317 
Colery/ Ae tices 1,090 40,730 1,170 43,717 1,040 37,312 1,110 45,445 
Gorm tn..ccs see 54,550 397, 630 62,560 494, 833 57,630 395,474 62,260 460, 830 
Cucumbers........ 10,770 83, 980 11,030 122,880 10,440 130,604 11,080 150, 638 
WetGuce: sees wanes 4,870 54,670 5,110 63, 196 5,030 52,475 5,000 60,043 
Onionste sn aes 9,620 238, 460 9,810 271,001 10,090 226,060 10,200 254,952 
JPATSNIPS <p cies nee 600 11,120 530 12,823 560 9,343 520 8,152 
PGAS S210 ats eens 54,780 132,020 59, 660 176,899 51,270 123,920 49, 450 133 , 083 
Spinach. jess nies 1,050 10,570 1,000 9,601 980 6,057 950 7,407 
SROMALOCS ta dae nets 32,680 778,280 30,580 747,442 28,300 568,510 28,890 849,001 
ERurninser densa eee 9,560 227,450 9,060 247,076 7,750 170,302 8,630 216,093 


Tobacco.—Canada produces several types of leaf tobacco but by far the most impor- 
tant is the flue-cured or Bright Virginia type. This is grown mainly in Ontario, along with 
considerable quantities of burley and smaller amounts of dark (air-cured and fire-cured) 
tobacco. Quebec produces smaller quantities of these types as well as some cigar and pipe 
tobacco and small flue-cured acreages are also harvested in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Acreages planted were lower in 1970 than in 1969 and, although 
yields per acre in all producing areas were higher, there was a drop in total production from 
247,465,000 lb. in 1969 to 221,863,000 lb. in 1970. The average value per pound was 65.8 
cents in 1969 and 64.4 cents in 1970. 


No information is available on the production of cigarettes for domestic consumption 
but, on the basis of domestic sales reported to Statistics Canada by manufacturers, the 
number of cigarettes sold rose from 46,270,233,000 in 1968 to 46,582,210,000 in 1969 and 
49 822,534,000 in 1970. 


30.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1962-70 


Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
Year = : 
ar- dar- Har- 
Pro- : Pro- r, ne Pro- ; 

at duction Value ele duction Value eet duction Value 

acres 000 lb, $’000 acres "000 lb. $000 acres "000 lb. $'000 
19628 ots cece omere 8,901 12,288 4,582 121,640 190, 265 91,165 515 374 157 
LOGS Riese a tascce 8,933 10,776 4,046 | 104,178 189,719 86,279 782 649 | 308 
AGG Seed, eile chet 8,334 9,919 4,299 76, 267 142,738 78,390 715 757 429 
196 Ses shoes 9,348 9,272 3,961 89, 220 158,810 101,765 776 798 472 
1 it Se onan sere 8,714 12,288 6,927 120,561 | 220,736 | 156,318 923 1,158 784 
AGG Titre. = ste get 8,871 10,601 6,018 130,871 | 201,074 | 137,983 POST 1,421 972 
NOG 8 eer rrsccsceicres 9,323 12,461 7,389 123,968 | 204,256 144,983 1,580 2,090 1,435 
AQGOE Sie canoe 9,448 13,100 7,959 120,130 | 230,340 152,419 3,174 4,025 2,547 
TOTO ace ee 9,861 14,624 8,293 93,888 | 202,301 131, 481 4,464 4,938 3,141 
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A fully automated tomato “factory” in southern Ontario in which two full crops totalling perhaps 


500,000 Ib. are harvested in a year. 


The electronically controlled glass house covers two and a 


half acres. 


31.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1968-70 


Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per lb. 

acres Ib. "000 lb. cts. $’000 
A We=Cuned wae ye oases eit nine oe 1968 130,170 1,623 211,274 Wiles} 150,545 
1969 127 , 762 1,879 248,705 66.4 159, 466 
1970 103 , 620 2,067 214,139 65.2 139, 546 
PBUIBLG Vater fore alee crevers cietalencioveyevereaie evaye oe 1968 1,578 1,948 3,074 54.7 1,681 
1969 2,120 1,686 3,574 55.9 1,999 
1970 1,276 2,136 2,726 54.9 1,499 
(Gioarsleaisaeprc site aes sce OOo 1968 2,300 1,479 3,403 33.2 1,130 
1969 1,968 1,395 2,745 35.0 970 
1970 2,617 1,534 4,014 35.0 1,405 
IP OU AIS ee sictec eevee ce inane ae ae 1968 134,871 1, 622 218,807 70.3 153,807 
1969 132, 752 1,864 247,465 65.8 162,925 
1970 108, 213 24050 221, 863 64.4 142,915 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Eggs.—Hge production in 1970 at 495,650,000 doz. was 5.2 p.c. higher than in 1969 


and 10.6 p.c. higher than the record 448,200,000 doz. produced in 1959. 


The number of 


layers increased slightly in 1970 over 1969, the rate of lay per 100 layers rose to 20,888 
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from 20,602 and the farm selling price of eggs averaged 35.4 cents per doz. compared with 
41.5 cents. The Atlantic Provinces produced 8.2 p.c. of all eggs in 1970; Quebec, 15.9 p.c.; 
Ontario, 37.9 p.c.; the Prairie Provinces, 26.2 p.c.; and British Columbia, 11.8 p.c. 


32.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 

Province Average Total Average Total 

Average | Produc- Net Value || Average | Produc- Net Value 

Number | tion per Eggs (Sold Number | tion per Eggs (Sold 

of Layers 100 Laid! and of Layers 100 Laid! and 

Layers Used) Layers Used) 

"000 No. "000 doz. | $'000 "000 No. "000 doz. | $7000 
Newfoundland............. 444 21,893 8,088 4,093 515 21,359 9,147 4,335 
Prince Edward Island..... 186 19,101 2,956 1,290 188 19,819 3, 102 1,253 
INGV ES CObIAE oie cciaisinieersrs 1,182 21,293 20,968 9,877 1,120 21,536 20,095 8, 286 
New Brunswick............ 543 19,843 8,999 4,620 489 29,743 8,459 3,977 
Quebecie.sasesco sieeve sarees 4,681 19, 867 77,445 36,673 4,715 20,085 78,885 34,201 
Ontariosecnasttcc te’ << vlc 10,337 20,882 | 179,800 78,223 10,612 21,244 | 187,659 67, 234 
MAMICODE. visieccisisicis' es fsin'sse 01s 3,103 20,742 53,577 19,529 3,440 21,135 60,534 18,161 
Saskatchewan............. 1,323 18,919 20,756 7,735 1,550 19,631 25,329 8,810 
AND Orbe mts ssc:cae 2 ene seiciels > 2,537 19,275 40,620 16,526 2,698 19,575 43,879 16, 257 
British Columbia.......... 3, 139 22,184 58,022 24,169 3,176 22,121 58,561 23,187 
Motals fo .50% 3.0055: 27,475 20,602 | 471,231 | 202,735 28,506 20,888 | 495,650 | 185,701 


1 Total laid less loss. 


Wool.—Table 33 gives the estimated production and apparent consumption of wool 
in Canada for the years 1967 to 1970. These estimates are not strictly comparable with 
those of previous years because they exclude the output of pulled wool which is now pro- 
duced by fewer than three firms and, according to the provisions of the Statistics Act, can- 
not be shown. Canada produces only between 7 p.c. and 8 p.c. of domestic wool require- 
ments. 


33.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1967-70 


Item 1967 1968 1969 1970 

Shorn Wool Produced— 

pYAeld penktleece ween cae prac cioatio nee ae ere eee lb. 7.6 7.5 7.6 Vest 

Lotalcvield ene sche seine steswchiomsoorscren earns .. 000 Ib. 3,758 3,476 3,465 3,458 

Price perponnd! sasements nade eeiite GUE 49.4 47.8 45.9 31.2 

plotal- vale wey stvee scission coer $000 1,952 1,663 1,590 1,079 
MotalssWool’broductiony. scccaceaanc dec nr ore ee ieee ieee *000 lb. 3,755 3,476 3,465 3,458 
Apparent wool consumption2.....4.....+-cescese «sce sencnend es 7000 lb.| 55,586 60,985 54,228 43,758 

1 Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 27.9 cents per lb. in 1967, 29.4 cents per lb. in 1968, 29.0 
cents per Ib. in 1969, and 17.3 cents per lb. on the 1970 clip for qualifying grades of wool. 2 See text above. 


Honey.—As shown in Table 34, honey production in 1970 was considerably below that 
in 1969. Although the average production per colony was little changed, the number of 
beekeepers and the number of bee colonies were both lower. Honey is produced commer- 
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cially in all provinces except Newfoundland and yields vary to some extent from year to 
year. Alberta is consistently the largest producer, accounting for almost 40 p.c. of the 
total output in 1970. Honey bees are kept in some fruit growing districts for pollination 
purposes and are also used for pollination of certain seed crops. To facilitate storage, 
shipment and uniformity of quality, large quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. 
Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are active in several provinces. In 1970, Canada 
exported 9,009,046 lb. of honey valued at $1,867,000, almost twice the quantity exported 
in 1969. Exports went mainly to Britain, the United States, West Germany, Japan and 
the Netherlands. 


34.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1968-70, with Average for 1963-67 


Average 
Item 1963-67 1968 1969 1970 
Honey— 

ETO UALR RO GLILC ELON re AMEN Siays auc sicra cis aree crsccloratcre oxofersenanciere lexeverniels 7000 lb.) 48,629 33,072 53,312 51,041 
A Vierare ProuuctionpehiCOlOniynnsesic cic esac neces tes lb. 108 81 127 125 
ARGU EEY ENT 2 I) eves Ge eee Se (ee a pe ee ee ens ee ore $’090 7,764 6,057 8,817 8, 269 

Beeswax— 
PVOCUCTION MEET See ok erect Ohte neter Rie og tore raat ne dete "000 lb. 649 496 794 761 
NUE IT Siiga cotoobale Git oc teen SRO ce io Gann ne Bune came $’000 308 290 494 457 
Total Value, Honey and Beeswax................... $000 8,072 6,347 9,311 8,726 
IB COKCODELS ere eee oriee eae Toile cee iteoh else Mie sane No, 10,290 9,600 9,310 8,480 
I COLCOLONLICS ee aN rarorte Ta siavenieine staleisiascts scarslnve sia rs eerororevere are srsveye's “s 406,050 || 414,060 | 419,060 | 407,560 

35.—Honey Production, by Province, 1968-70, with Average for 1963-67 
; Average 
Province 1963-67 1968 1969 1970 

7000 Ib. 7000 lb. | ’0001b. | ‘000 lb. 
Pe CORE CW ANC SLGLAM Chi sete vere robotouaratats tevsteters ewes iene eaten tol semen sirens esate 51 42 34 28 
IN KON ONSTEO) HE Ge Can aden potmC can OO eee aoe Oran OSS Rana Sacer oe 231 181 214 201 
INGRPIETEI EN ACO an OOO a6 SO ODDUDR AOC Ariadoo saemeseuncons Gbocoae sen ben 104 138 129 129 
Que DEC Heir, Serey Re elec eyes:6: VISE aie «aie le Otis ease vs Sele aes akele eave ole tea 3,088 2,395 3,501 2,548 
PN UAT ION erarassee craves nie savers ow es ess teas avalalore hers Susie To) opersintevavassvars Orssereraleievacesstolele: SOs 9,610 8,947 8,986 7,636 
INL AMUD OR ciate sites reerae sore Scale atere (Stel o als, SMe lel choveie/ointels cpetacalssotaveloidierctetes 7,417 4,316 9,250 $,300 
Saskat chewantrmacipreceieteretetjcamelovie Wace eee 6 sce helene cieternuare a choroatieiate 6,230 5,085 8,668 7,611 
PAT bert ares. ais cteieoeitere. ole ornisterele otcloe: Massie nivinvaoeveialeimtarataleceia(alos eine ate beeen eve 14,402 10,230 20,280 20,240 
Britis hy Columblasaaeceseyes «caidas sieve weanon aes Seuebree fetes SAO eGo ae 2,496 2,038 2,250 3,348 
TR OUAIS Sore cotce ce cis tie» he hee oe Oe ee a Peels 6.6: sia ole visiele tive ecelsieyeieteleis eats 43,629 33,372 53,312 51, 041 


Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town- 
ships; in Ontario, production is confined to the southwestern section of the province. 
Alberta produces the largest crop and in that province sugar beets are grown under irriga- 
tion. 
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36.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Beet 
Sugar Shipments, 1964-70 
Sugar Beets 
ae Fel ete ges 
Area Acre per Ton 
Seat acres tons tons $ 
hOGA ne era occ eee 101,312 12.81 1,297,912 14.71 
LOGS cen ray. cocoa 85,023 13.44 1,142,341 16.69 
L9G pees eee ane a 81,272 14.35 1, 166, 554 16.40 
LOG Teme atts ioc se os 83,305 12.98 1,081,082 16.70 
OGG Neer ey tase 79,666 13.79 1,098,221 17.23 
1960 Usenet nae ae tee ee 79,227 13.61 1,078,221 17.59 
AVC casement ne epoeetaee 68,771 13.33 916, 906 10.70 


(All Types) 

Total 

Farm Shipments Value 

Value 

$’000 "000 Ib. $7000 
19,091 307, 652 37,033 
19,061 327 , 288 23, 626 
19,126 276, 213 19, 298 
18,054 303,076 21,172 
18,923 287,053 20, 100 
18,970 242,819 20, 480 
9,811 253, 161 23,320 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced commercially in the 


Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 


The bulk of the crop 


comes from the Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the 


United States as the centre of the maple products industry. 


Virtually all of the maple 


products exported go to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, 
although substantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in 
Canada is marketed in one-gallon cans direct to the consumer from the producer but a 
considerable amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 


37.—Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1968-70, 
with Average for 1963-67 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
Value, 
Province and Year Average Sugar 
Quantity Value Quantity Price Value and 
per gal. Syrup 
lb. 3 gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
FACV 1 000-0 dease te iN Sache cis rte ra 8, 298 6, 200 3,690 6.50 24,000 30, 200 
ie Reel ee ee ars 5 ae eae 4,440 4,000 5,220 7.47 39, 000 43,000 
LOCO et tment iste yan omits are 9,012 7,000 3, 65S 7.38 27,000 34,000 
ADT Onto eee ese see ais ee 13,827 12,000 4,777 8.16 39,000 51,000 
New Brunswick— 
AV LOGS HO late rie et nlasiete eset ecerate 28,930 22,600 8, 632 6.12 52,890 75,400 
22,660 23,000 8,460 6.86 58,000 81,000 
21,110 21,000 8,840 iets) 65,000 86,000 
28,297 29,000 7,860 (220 57,000 86,000 
Quebec— 
AN i LOGS U0 dieretem ten acetone tenes cake 475,400 270,600 | 2,198,200 aeits 9,112,400 |} 9,383,000 
TOGS rea tameier aieRecree oa sibs te 385,000 243,000 | 2,371,000 4.18 9,911,000 || 10,154,000 
LOGOS eer atria can inmele penne oN 326,000 212,000 | 1,678,000 4.25 7,132,000 || 7,344,000 
LON OS Petre inti a ae ee Goad 302,000 205,000 | 1,436,000 4.77 6,850,000 || 7,055,000 
Ontario— 
AN 003-67 Wont ae Sete Sierras 11,620 10,000 219,326 5.67 1,244,400 || 1,254,400 
LOO cine Sa oe ac Oe DRAB ae 11,390 12,000 227,750 6.30 1,435,000 || 1,447,000 
ers amn econ Ate a eer Mane aioe 7,624 9,000 191,446 6.68 1,279,000 || 1,288,000 
LOO: niastaids cra httrclenistcherceren oar 17,475 20,000 181,947 6.83 1,243,000 || 1,263,000 
Totals— 
AYE ASC3 960 amare coe on 524, 248 305,400 | 2,429,848 4.29 10, 433,600 || 10,743,000 
NOGS een eee. ors ee ne 423,490 282,000 | 2,612,430 4.38 11,443,000 || 11,725,000 
NOCD fr SO ate te ee. 363, 746 249,000 | 1,881,944 4.52 8,503,000 || 8,752,000 
iC Pl ARR ek ae Waa Soe a netireer 361,599 266,000 | 1,630,584 5.02 8,189,000 | 8,455,000 
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Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys are made of greenhouse operations. 
Resulting figures are based on data reported by firms and individuals returning question- 
naires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tomatoes grown in Essex County of 
Ontario (the most important producing area), which are based on information obtained 
from the local co-operative marketing agency. Only greenhouses used for the production 
of items for sale are included in the survey. 


38.—Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1969, with Totals for 1966-69 


Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 
Firms Plato 
Province | Report- Cut ots 
in Flowers Rooted 
& Under Under Under Open a Vege- Cuttings, Total 
Glass Cloth Plastic Field Botiad tables etc., for Sales 
Plants Growing 
On 
No. sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. acres $ $ $ $ 
INifid Sereno 
16 36,518 _ 40,722 |. 6.8 131,890 1,200 47,560 180,650 
PAB Teeny. cers 
N.S... 53 729,901 1 578, 820 13.4 | 1,763,910 323, 680 97,640 2,185,230 
INEB fact cate hts 46 223,992 1 82,175 13.0 415,960 A 105, 250 521,210 
Queysciesnccc 127 782,393 41,976 397, 626 50.4 | 1,408,710 42,020 324,870 1,775,600 
Ontessenncess 677 |18, 988,349 263,460 | 4,396,549 344.7 |16,670,030 | 8,775,480 | 3,796,300 | 29,241,810 
May. crs celonis 38 148, 340 9,760 161,179 28.2 411,660 1 147,210 558, 870 
Saalsncscmye. 16 88,959 — 88, 862 30.0 126,030 2,220 94,220 222,470 
ALG Asse saseicte 62 | 1,624,926 1 329,916 9.7 | 2,022,460 220,800 527,210 2,770,470 
BGs eietecnr 180 | 1,974,032 46,724 485,038 526.8 | 2,817,790 | 1,696, 460 575,530 5,089, 780 
Totals, 1969 | 1,215 |24,597,410 | 361, 9202] 6,560,887 |1,023.0 |25, 768,440 |11,061,860°) 5,715,790 | 42,546,090 
1968 1,034 |23, 043, 4294 349,493 | 6,069,5625| 637.3 |19, 616, 7904/10, 638, 9804) 5,604, 2004) 35,859,970 
1967 887 |23, 955, 938 270,866 | 5,367,723 677.8 |24, 232,496 | 9,035,283 | 5,035,315 | 38,303,094 
1966 888 |21,125,648 546,934 | 4,630,300 769.0 |18, 280,845 | 8,989,378 | 6,478,808 | 33,749,031 
| 

1 Fewer than three firms reporting. 2 Excludes Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta. 3 Ex- 
cludes New Brunswick and Manitoba. 4 Excludes Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 5 Figures 


estimated for Essex County in Ontario by Essex County associated growers. 


Subsection 7.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those prior to August 1970, the 
following points should be considered. Prices of all western grains used in the construction 
of the index prior to that date are final prices; all later figures are initial prices only for 
wheat, oats and barley. Any subsequent participation payments will be added to the 
prices currently used and the index revised upward accordingly. 
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39.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1963-70, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1969 and 1970 


(1961=100) 


Nots.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in Statistics Canada 
Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for July-September 1969. 


Year and Month IIB & |) INGSE N.B Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. 
Averages 
MOGS foros ctetwercoe ec ote es 106.9 101.2 101.8 100.3 102.6 102.6 103.0 105.4 
a LLY es ae cra BPR 118.9 98.3 111.6 101.4 100.5 99.8 191.7 102.0 
NOG rece cpateere neraweleus 153.7 107.4 139.1 111.9 110.1 103.9 101.6 106.0 
MOGG? Secs ck omrinecek 134.0 113.9 122.5 125.2 122.0 110.9 108.1 115.9 
NOG S iaacarave verecatere ao 115.0 110.9 111.4 125.2 123.0 109.5 106.9 113.9 
HOGS food fais cts.0s nteeaees 123.2 114.0 116.9 126.0 124.0 105.2 99.1 109.6 
Soper een re 122.4 122.6 116.8 131.1 130.6 102.7 93.4 110.9 
T97O, cere tesresssaronres os 146.2 123.6 135.8 129.3 128.8 98.8 89.9 106.3 
1969 
PAN UAT IG coral nee cin sun ors 117.4 117.9 113.3 129.6 126.2 100.1 92.1 106.9 
BOD runt ys cone teenie Sera 115.0 117.3 113.1 130.2 125.7 100.8 92.3 107.8 
Mining latter eerste piston create 115.1 117.4 109.9 129.3 125.2 100.4 92.2 108.5 
IAD LiL se ie cass eyetemies eteia 114.5 117.4 110.0 128.0 126.3 102.9 94.1 110.0 
ME ery ee cern lolciens.¢ site ne ole 123.0 119.5 114.8 130.9 128.9 104.3 97.3 117.6 
VUNG Meaciedcre i ats cise iovauie eee 120.5 122.6 114.9 131.9 135.5 107.8 97.9 118.4 
Atk arcs aetna mA DO aaeoee 122.5 122.2 118.8 131.1 135.7 106.5 98.2 117.0 
August 142.4 126.0 125.9 133.3 135.8 102.5 92.1 110.9 
September 120.4 128.5 116.1 131.9 133.1 102.8 92.5 110.7 
QETODER etrieatcieen clears 122.9 128.4 118.2 131.9 132.3 102.6 90.9 108.3 
INOVEMNDELSE es vseeeeniece 126.2 126.4 123.5 131.4 131.7 101.0 90.3 106.7 
DECEMbDOE we coors aici es 129.0 127.8 123.6 133.5 131.4 101.0 90.4 108.2 
1970 
VABUALV ste tele meni s'eip, stese.« 135.1 128.0 135.7 131.5 132.2 100.4 90.8 108.4 
HEDIUATYcheeiiee cesanc oes 143.5 129.2 138.7 133.3 131.7 102.2 91.8 ioe 
Marchiote eee ask 147.5 127.3 140.1 132.9 132.8 101.9 91.8 110.5 
Avatar marae ices ecto tepstar casero aes 148.5 124.8 137.1 133.2 132.2 100.2 91.3 108.6 
IER oat Sea, Aen in Mara ere 166.7 123.6 148.1 130.9 131.6 99.5 90.9 108.0 
SS TEIDG) 68m ote Arr epaeorete a Gretna i 170.6 123.9 Toc 128.9 130.3 99.8 90.5 107.0 
SULLY crs saaia atest cvets BONO 167.3 12321 153.7 127.3 129.1 98.7 89.7 105.4 
PATO UH ise rsoyneeralctetetve.cretets 164.6 120.9 141.9 127.5 126.8 96.7 89.0 102.8 
DPEPLEIMber ete ee escwar en 132.0 118.2 117.6 126.4 125.1 96.7 88.6 103.6 
@OGLODOR ey scsi eicGca sie xd 125.1 121.1 119.4 123.9 123.3 95.9 rev ed 102.0 
IN oWemberasnicceiocstaee or. 126.5 122.2 122.4 126.5 125.0 96.3 87.9 103.7 
WeCembOrs. nasmserevae.c. asl L204 120.9 123.6 129.3 124.9 96.8 88.6 103.9 


B.C. || Total 
102.6 102.9 
99.4 101.3 
108. 107.8 
115.1 117.0 
111.6 116.0 
118.7 114.0 
124.6 115.8 
122.4 113.4 
124.1 112.8 
125.0 113.1 
125.1 112.8 
125.6 113.9 
ipa teks) 117.5 
128.4 120.2 
128.0 119.9 
127.1 Bier 
121.6 116.3 
119.9 115.2 
121.3 114.5 
122.2 115.1 
123.3 115.4 
125.1 116.7 
124.2 116.7 
122.8 115.8 
122.6 115.3 
122.2 114.5 
122:3 1B RR 
121.6 igh eye 
120.4 110.4 
120.4 109.0 
122.0 110.4 
122.4 111.0 


40.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Major Canadian Grains, Crop Years Ended 


July 31, 1961-70 
(Basis, in store Thunder Bay) 


Averages in Cents and Eighths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Barley,} 
New | Nogehw, | No.3 0. 
‘ % SZC ais a RRO 
cts. cts. cts. 
LOGI eects citecheniste sels. at .te ay icisiserete 167/4 81/2 107/5 
LGD: Nave ctorclete wis sia,eie1e.0is,este selene elon s ts 189/7 96/1 143/7 
LOGS R acer Aciacerreaiere ealeters oy aewisisieaie nicl 196/1 81/6 130/6 
OG A Pepe teste arerctcis (os vovararaueitlenierond wfalcles eine 203/38 78/5 123/4 
LOGS Roetaeteieaideteloee ice hime wee ete 198/3 83 133/2 
LOGG terrier tetaec aise aad cece nrelo um cies cate 199/6 89/6 138/4 
LOG TS rere Ti state iat Sale Dials wid eevee: ee 211/6 92/5 1837/1 
LOGOS eer ctersercerecieset craves ete te eeroisieleaiersteomioe 194/3 95/2 1380/5 
LOGO etek cine ciohtde cob aes clodslat Memos 194/7 85/4 119/6 * 
DOT s trcrtetee iter trra Stas ciee aala ei cistern srocateis®s 180/7 73/2 112/2 


Rye,’ 


No. 2 C.W. 


cts. 


105 

136/6 
137/2 
146/7 
125/4 


128/5 
133/1 
128/2 
124/3 
108/3 


Flaxseed,? 
No. 1 C.W. 


cts. 


311/4 
368/2 
335 

319/6 
320/3 


299/3 
300/2 
345/5 
330/6 
292 


1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. 
3 Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotations. 


2 International Grains Arrangement, effective July 1, 1968. 
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41.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 lb. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1967-70 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 
1967 1968 1969 1970 1967 1968 1969 1970 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
POCOOIS 5 {LOOT viartearaca, rassrnis Aivsole espe ore gsceluratsisvn: store 27.65 | 26.90 | 29.35.| 30.40)|| 27.65 | 27.207} 29.65 | 30.75 
Stoers wmOditumtsen ccs atone vie ah esi iruere na 25.30 | 25.00 | 27.61 | 28.55 |) 26.10 | 25.60] 27.85 | 28.70 
Steers, COMMON ee. sare rde eeeiicies eee cle 22.00 21.12 24.87 25.99 22.80 DFO 25.15 25.41 
Hetiorste Cod amare tes tisnis tyne ite 25.60) || 24.91 | 27.32 | 28.60 || 28.75 | 23.40'| 25.65 | 25.70 
LG I GYs wINNOGININ serrate eae asta 23.60 | 23.12 | 25.76 | 26.69 | 21.75 | 21.65 | 23.75-) 24.18 
BOWS ROO eee Meee hla tiaviee sheets aie eae 20.65 | 19.85 | 22.75 | 23.05 | 21.00 | 20.00 | 22.80 |. 23.25 
Cows simediime ee ren ak tics oooh nee 19.36 | 18.40 | 21.07] 21.47 || 17.95 | 17.22 | 20.10] 20.64 
13ST ae 2 3. on ronan ae BTA IN ie eee 21.95 | 21.20 | 238.87) 24.56 | 21.70 | 21.98 | 24.50 | 25.26 
Reeder steers* 2000.24 40 seo aciicics socncenins 28.70 | 28.45 | 31.60] 33.95 1 t 1 1 
Feeder steers, common.................... 23.10 23.60 26.66 27.80 a 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 36.15 | 35.80 | 38.05 | 40.00] 37.00 | 39.50} 42.90] 43.20 
Calves, veal, common and medium........ 25.83 255080 | 28.689) 29. 00R 28.35) | me2onora mola olmoee 00 
Piggy Grade. B edressed sare sche meiden 29.70 | 29.80] 35.702) 32.202! 28.40] 28.70 | 33.902] 33.12 
Pam Day OOG meh ntrni sis one oe a aeiciiee 26.65 29.65 32.80 33.65 24.80 25.65 29.30 28.80 
Ham bss Gominonte sees ate ata Ae eee 22.65 26.57 28.52 30.57 22.20 20.94 22.70 23.12 
Sheep, good....... Pcl che (ois) crore casexausvdvalstotayarexstete 11.33 11.37 14.26 14.40 13.10 12.81 14.50 13.23 

Winnipeg Edmonton 
1967 1968 1969 1970 1967 1968 1969 1970 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SSK ASSESS {0L000 Le, rile En ere SI ey A ee 26.60 | 26.85 | 29.10 | 30.20) 25.35 | 24.90] 27.65 | 29.20 
Sees pIMeCUN team eA myn sk Rae secre 24.80 | 25.50] 27.88 | 29.02 }| 24.20 | 23.60} 26.52) 27.92 
Sboerswoommion ee. cece ees. cha ee 22760) | 22880)" 26.01-| 27.48") 22-3551 21.96") 125.31" 26.6 
Heifersncood eee ne maticn cin cack oe nto 24.35 | 24.53 | 27.50 | 28.09 | 23.65 | 23.43 | 26.00 | 27.20 
eilerssmedinmiypen ce eoctk eine 22.60 | 23.08] 25.38 | 27.06 || 22.60] 21.69 | 24.47 | 26.06 
Wovyay 200d rat a en artetoconianee enke 19.95 19.55 23.95 23.45 18.10 17.60 21.15 21.20 
Cows medium ep rerce sen sesso ce cone 18.35 | 18.29 | 22.12] 21.89 | 16.85} 16.48 | 19.76} 19.82 
TEATIA chi Seat icra Le ee Tn ee 21.20 21.45 24.71 25.20 19.50 19.75 22.82 24.27 
(Reederisteers good fe. ih cnn cle eo 26.55 | 26.85 | 32.00 | 33.001) 26.40 || 26.75 | 31.50 | 33.26 
Feeder steers, common...................- 23.15 | 23.50 | 27.58 | 28.71 | 23.25 | 22.90} 26.74 | 29.34 
Feeder cows and heifers, good.............. 22.45 | 22.95 | 26.87] 28.04] 22.40 | 22.80 | 27.12 | 29.42 
Feeder cows and heifers, common.......... 19.30 | 19.44 | 23.84 | 24.26 19.85 | 19.71 | 24.04 | 24.52 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 38.85 | 37.90 | 42.05 | 46.70 | 30.40 | 30.35 | 39.65] 43.05 
Calves, veal, common and medium........ 27.45 | 30.29 | 32.70 | 37.44 | 23.10 | 23.67 | 27.62 | 28.64 
Pigs) Gradeis j dressed snes rte fences 27.55 | 28.10 | 35.452) 29.20 || 25.70 | 26.50 | 33.302) 28.40 
Mambs good wate ees eco eeakae cee 21.45 | 26.30] 30.75 | 28.65 || 19.95 | 22.05} 26.10] 25.50 
Hhambsacommon, s..c6 sate aoe cere noe 18.35 | 21.99 | 23.45 | 24.22 18.20 | 19.80 | 22.15} 22.21 
Sheen; 200d ane ethic a ae 5.45 6.75 7.91 9.51 7.50 7.67 8.49 | 11.25 

1 No sales reported. 2 Pigs, Index 100, base price. 


Subsection 8.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
reach the hands of the consumer. 


All basic foods are classified under 13 main commodity groups. The total for each 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
(dry weight) for the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 
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The series in Table 42 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food mov- 
ing into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1964-68 as an average 
for comparison with the years 1969 and 1970. 


42.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1969 and 1970, 


with Average for 1964-68 
Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1964-68 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base p 
verage 
1964-68 1969 1970P 1969 1970P 
COT CRIS See ticecn ieee cart a tafetararaceieiate Siete steer rave Retail wt. 151.4 152.9 145.21 101.0 95.91 
Flour (including rye flour)................+5- is 132.1 134.2 132.0 101.6 99.9 
Oatmeal and rolled oats.............cce0ee0. $ 4.6 3.4 4.0 73.9 86.9 
Rotiand pearl ibarleyne, yaaccie-cceseaine near & 0.1 0.1 0.1 100.0 100.0 
Wornimen] andi flourssccemateeie teenies oo 3.3 4.1 4,2 124.2 12703 
Buckwheat; flours cocccewneen yh easdeeesmwes ee 0.04 0.03 0.02 75.0 50.0 
HESECO Ten, Nae meray amas we nto tere east! aval’ dean a ctomtanke ‘s 4.6 4.4 4.9 95.6 106.5 
Breakfast COG amescociten testis cicrsihee slewsievareie n+ fe 6.7 6.7 ; 100.0 ar 
Sugars and Syrups. 26.5. cece Seeleo aor Sugar content| 108.5 109.7 109.2 101.1 100.6 
SUCAT Me sa en eet sheen EEG Tae Refined wt.} 100.9 102.9 101.9 102.0 101.0 
Main le Sum Anis sraswiosis tavem onesie sahltiele toes Retail wt. 0.6 0.2 0.2 33.3 33.3 
TET ORG Ye it eatin ns eae als esto oeee ee 1.9 2.0 201 105.3 110.5 
OED EL Meare i Se ee eosin tS ae Ses cs 9.1 8.2 8.8 90.1 96.7 
PulsesianagtNUts ecco red accckennsoc kets Retail wt. 11.7 9.9 10.7 84.6 91.4 
PYM OANSHR foie tshen falco sic et ie Nazarene cleo na es < 2.6 155 Dail 67.7 80.8 
LD RAZ Oee oh Oncaea Gono Sern manoe Onto H SE neroe eg Ta 0.3 0.5 27.3 45.4 
PPOANWUS sence s aaiesGet oon Miote oto oleh lorteemi ations s 3.5 3.4 3.4 97.1 97.1 
BROOD Serre oe ofenctselere: Socecare ic Piss nos oakepe ators, Wavetere cs 12 1.4 1.3 116.7 108.3 
COCOd sentir prota -Siqaleetn nace aces Cee Green beans 3.3 3.3 3.4 100.0 103.0 
Olls'and Bats: sciccr tee ..52 cis ase Reece ee, Fat content. 46.7 41.72 41.12 89.32 88.02 
Margarine ya anemone cee tele seettte ais« coins Retail wt. 9.0 9.7 9.3 107.8 103.3 
EAT Nahtovays ose ats c.chera Sawtars Sate o Teens wordie aetebos iY 7.5 Re ae 3 ae 
Shortening and shortening oils................ se 1a V5.8 15.2 126.4 125.6 
Otheroslsjand:/fate we. cee oa cerns connie ue 5.4 5.8 5.7 107.4 105.5 
Butbense men atethder ence ces ooee bees sictehiars ss 17.8 15.7 15.7 88.2 88.2 
PUN GSN recseiy evs ers aie aise ste i, sicivis's/slcta ciate oyesetraveieles« Fresh. equiy.| 244.7 245.3 242.5 100.2 99.1 
Tomatoes— 
FL OMAOES TES ey tare sletnrextrtaac oneness Retail wt. 1252 7.6 13.0 62.3 106.6 
Canned fem ncn hee es tenes Net wt. canned 5.2 5.8 6.3 i Li Tress 12152 
Momato dulce’ ts acrisclas ne cciee weve ckaeie ow 9.2 8.2 8.0 89.1 87.0 
ulp, paste and puree........... ee 1.9 2.4 1.7 126.3 89.5 
Ketchup xen-onmeniicuchitin im teme MY 3.7 4.2 4.0 113.5 108.1 
Citrus Fruit— 
PGR Referee a ioveiets chats! erate atheros ous oie oes es Retail wt. 24.9 27.5 27.0 110.4 108.4 
JULIO ein acAuieleis aes sick Seer Tae Net wt. canned 12.2 14.3 14.2 117.2 116.4 
Other Fruit— 
ADDIS  ALOGH ereitan tite eieniace were tayor ees Retail wt. 26.6 27.8 23.8 10.45 89.5 
Canned acme nocstiedoces oases Net wt. canned : 0.5 0.3 : 5 
SULOO Serene crorits agains ies claletnasiesate ce Hell 6.7 6.6 94.4 93.0 
HTOZEM ce ate ans ce ae ee terre Retail wt. 0 0.3 0.1 75.0 25.0 
BAUCO Ri Gace eee es Bhs cea Net wt. canned 1.3 Nea 5 ws 
Pievfilling: Frc spess.cisisee eoceseieaeies ue 0.5 0.4 5 ae 
Apricots: freshiae acer os eee eee Retail wt. 0.3 0.1 0.3 33.8 100.0 
Canned) tient cee ma calcineurin Net wt. canned 0.6 0.5 0.5 83.3 83.3 
Bananas; iCesiis se seterstieiete te clereteieie eerie Retail wt. 16.4 17.2 17.5 104.9 106.7 
Cherries fresher yet ence ode ne < 1.0 0.7 0.8 70.0 80.0 
Canned range tc che ean cir cor Net wt. canned 0.4 Oks 0.3 75.0 75.0 
POZEN Pee Rak cee een See Retail wt. 0.6 0.5 0.6 83.3 100.0 
Reaches fresh; s.asarcsedeutis oe helo we 4.6 4.8 5.2 104.3 113.0 
BNNCd. eee iceman ee Net wt. canned 3.9 3.8 2.9 97.4 74,4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 582. 
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42.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1969 and 1970, 
with Average for 1964-68—continued 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1964-68 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base 
Average 
1964-68 1969 1970p 1969 1970P 
Fruits—concluded 
Other Fruit—concluded 

IPCATS ALOS limmentcs eviacperyaeetan ay ccomteeie eet Retail wt. 3.0 2.4 Sel 80.0 103.3 
@Wanned 27 acne escusaie nel ie ese ae Net wt. canned 19 1.8 11,8} 94.7 68.4 
Bineapples sireshiees anne ee tanec ac seiemienet Retail wt. 0.2 0.3 0.3 150.0 150.0 
Canned eats tee erro eee Net wt. canned 2.3 2.2 2.0 95.7 87.0 

AFIS sip o An ete neUSOSOites wy 0.9 1.2 1.0 133.3 111.1 
Pelumstetey, treshema per cagaeecutae serie Retail wt. Nei 1.5 1.8 88.2 105.9 
Cannediwtes, sestientiscncsne me0s sre Net wt. canned 0.4 0.4 0.3 100.0 75.0 

HRASPDELTIES) (ESM cc yvencieics eres oasis Retail wt. =o = Sc: Se ae 

Canned 0.2 0.1 0.1 50.0 50.0 

Frozen 0.6 0.5 0.4 83.3 66.7 
Strawberries, fresh 1.5 tera 1.5 113.3 100.0 
Canned 0.3 0.1 0.1 BBoe 33.3 

OZONE Fyne cen eee eet ents Retail wt. 1.4 1.4 1D) 100.0 107.1 
GTAMES NITES Deere vaeuietenc erence See se 10.6 10.1 8.2 95.3 77.4 

Unspecified fruit— 

Jee 5) 6 Seas Sets ti aco CRIES CR EO ICS SRDS Retail wt. fas 8.8 10.2 112.8 130.8 
(OEMs esa Gate Ohe Uaioe teamonn Net wt. canned 4.1 4.5 4.3 109.8 104.9 
HLOZEN Nese ccctee cele ispecies miie es Gris ee Retail wt 0.4 Oss -- 75.0 -- 
JUL COmersres t ciaraerienesae re Sie eie ne cclehe Net wt. canned 5.6 4.8 
Jams, jellies, marmalade.............. Processed wt. bee 4.9 

Wesetablesst ne. casna.c csc ates seinoneewets Fresh equiy.| 113.8 110.6 117.7 97.2 103.4 
IU YeSlnty Sonar Bee O On cea Onno crear Retail wt. PAs il 70.5 ge 97.8 107.2 
anne diese esigere i tevetoie cue, aysse-is .. Net wt. canned 18.5 17.9 17.6 96.8 95.1 
ESROZEM eta sick eisistercisie repre tie a eccioeeeremienes Retail wt. 4,7 5.4 5.6 114.9 119.1 
Cabbage and greens— 

Cabbage res Ske s..< isso oarsmen ters Retail wt. 8.9 8.7 9.2 97.8 103.4 
TRG GCUICE Ter ete ener cation ots Acar er ee Satevs a 9.6 10.0 ils} 104.2 117.7 
Spinachmires iter merece on ela - 0.6 0.5 0.5 83.3 83.3 
Carrots— 
PETES Ki ren ear eveney re at ielerec ere h els etal sausicle me teteee Retail wt. 18} 16.8 17.8 109.8 116.3 
COE TIATs0 bo oe Ree Cane Lp te eaeR ETI Net wt. canned 153 One 0.8 53.8 61.5 
d NNOV Ae Rees ean Oy NE OotI EE SAECO Retail wt. 0.4 0.5 
Legumes— 
BEANS MILES leita teus eters o neti eke coerce Retail wt. 1.0 0.8 0.7 80.0 70.0 
Canned Net wt. canned Betas 3.9 Sot 111.4 105.7 
BTOZEM sot acNerce ies aie gnrsicn MAM Retail wt. 0.7 0.8 0.8 114.3 114.3 
Peas Sresht res sac taeahvesartclasnlersveve wersteye re 0.4 == 0.2 -- 50.0 
Canned Wrona hele asincenietiee sucsite Net wt. canned 6.0 4.9 4.9 81.7 81.7 
COZEAN cinininee notes Retail wt. 2.4 2.4 2.4 100.0 100.0 
Other vegetables— 
Beets: tresliepncnavaacroicesersieee wise orecenuclene Retail wt. tel 1.0 leat 90.9 100.0 
Canned se eekir ccverstere aterecous ares vistors Net wt. canned ORG 0.8 0.8 114.3 114.3 
@auliflowermiresiiae- ce eee cece Retail wt. 18 el Del 116.7 116.7 
@eleny, tres lien, a ccarctcrsaies ck spe ypasicternie a 6.3 6.3 6.4 100.0 101.6 
Gornrireshy, cece sence tae aesciaeei sae as 4.0 27 5.1 67.5 127.5 
@anned inten sr cea ee ieee Net wt. canned Dall 4.8 4.3 94.1 84.3 
1 Dh io} 43) Te nes Murano Rae OO ORT Retail wt. 0.8 0.6 0.8 75.0 100.0 
Cuctimbers. freshness nec c oes Nee ets se BA) 2.8 3.0 121387, 130.4 
Onions not processeGecen cesses ee “ 1223) 13.4 12.4 108.9 100.8 
ASDALARIISMILCS eee ent ee cetera fe 0.3 0.1 0.2 38a: 66.7 
@anned Gavcec msc. .. Net wt. canned 0.4 0.4 0.4 100.0 100.0 
SHLOZENE Meas errs ties over siavetel sreienernes Retail wt. a PA .s ; te 
MEMITIIPS ATER Ns «eee scavetavareoverererocaraferovetove arvetere s 6.8 Bs 7 5.8 54.4 85.3 
Wnspecihedhtresh ns cere anc seas ene cf Le 1.6 5) 94,1 88.2 
Canned er enaock kien cet eee Net wt. canned 1.6 2.4 2.7 150.0 168.8 
1D eb fone eID Ce ots SIRE Mn WOORICS Retail wt. 0.8 1.2 feat 150.0 137.5 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 582. 
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42.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1969 and 1970, 
with Average for 1964-68—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1964-68 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base A 
verage 
1964-68 1969 1970° 1969 1970P 
Botatees eco nessa Gate cree : ... Fresh equiv. 163.3 160.3 173.2 98.2 106.1 
White ac cs 162.8 160.0 172.8 98.3 106.1 
Sweet sf 0.4 0.3 0.4 75.0 100.0 
WAUSITOOMIS cies tiderclssiee oe votae eiclenects ones Fresh equiv. x 2.0 1.9 
JETS Lyk eis ssceiaatorsiele selene «Oakes owetwectore Retail wt. Se 0.7 0.6 
(SAN dpe fere es etikts, aoeve sions si vatas elite wierdes Net wt. canned are 0.9 0.8 
1 CO Thc cacti on SEE ke Cae OM REC Dee a Carcass wt.) 153.4 156.0 155.4 101.7 101.3 
PODS mreyerrarcenatarareinis 9) sievere avevoiniaie area caisiepssolare os 50.8 51.9 55.3 102.2 108.8 
I(T CR ager ae SoeInh REO ORG O ne Rae a 83.6 86.4 84.0 103.3 100.5 
Vee eee er rts teers ektio hs oes ose eect se Toe 5.1 4.5 69.9 61.6 
Murttonvand: lamb accep civ csi one et occrtecrne a 3.5 4.0 Bi) 114.3 100.0 
Liga wate cra hae oe CO BOGE AR OB Ooh anne 2 Bari 4.0 3.4 108.1 91.9 
@anned mentiene wk cadonscenntsiremcneee Net wt. canned 5.8 WD 7.9 129.3 136.2 
| Oe arty Sc ROT e RECORD Oo EDE anne moo porte Fresh equiv. 31.8 32.6 32.7 102.5 102.8 
POUL Ye ce eran tonssreriae nine mars atae intron on Eviscerated wt. 38.2 42.8 44.8 112.0 117.3 
(Ghickenm esate. scene geaan sin eee eee se 23.6 28.8 30.5 122.0 129.2 
OW lieete Dnt cas oor teh sins ia oes sf 4.4 Bef 3.8 84.1 86.4 
PLE GY Ate eens: a apasienciaiiawi as Se aire oo 9.7 9.9 10.0 102.1 103.1 
JB ]FY0 che, erence atic area Een a RP ee 0.3 0.3 0.3 100.0 100.0 
Geese eens ae Monee hs Ls seeebs oe ss 0.2 0.1 0:2 50.0 100.0 
1 OY RC ce ae A OSS Os SORES tat GanCe Se oee Edible wt. 12.9 12.9 12.9 100.0 100.0 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen®......... es 8.5 8.5 9.0 100.0 105.9 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)....... &§ He 0.9 0.8 81.8 (HAY 
Fish and shellfish, canned................... “s 3.0 3.5 3.1 106.1 93.9 
Militari CWCesene cso s0 cred dss. ees einerna ete Milk solids 60.4 61.7 58.0 102.1 96.0 
Gheddaricheesel ras easnccistiecto ne vesodeomerm ene Retail wt. 3.3 3.6 4.1 109.1 124.2 
PLOGESS! CheeRe isco nerina os so Meeieeeeia ce eeleetiale ss 4.0 4.6 4.5 115.0 112.5 
Othericheesessancsecaeche «sss manors eee « Qa 3.0 Sel 142.8 147.6 
Cottagercheeses enact cea acne aoe oe ee 1.6 1.8 2.0 112.5 125.0 
Hyvaporated wholevwmilley, .2)..ccav scarce eee ee 15.5 13.3 1 85.8 81.9 
@ondensedawholemnille wen seeites.2he ele cle abeul 1.0 0.8 90.9 72.7 
Powdered whole milk and cream............ os On2 0.2 0.1 100.0 50.0 
Miscellaneous milk products®................. : 0.4 0.2 0.2 50.0 50.0 
Powdered— 
Skim Gta wen cprsaiere srevecrainia slarcter aaah 8 7.6 10.0 6.2 131.6 81.6 
Buttermille.nActscpie chee dues coerce ss 0.5 0.6 0.5 120.0 100.0 
OV ea fee sheets ar Mato os eyo feialeve elepen arena CS 1.9 2.0 2.1 105.3 110.5 
Miscellaneous byproducts®..............000005 <s ey eT Wee 100.0 100.0 
LU bivee lsydate) harewd IL), 5G anon congemadaacnoducsss oe 310.1 287.1 286.9 92.6 92.5 
Miliincice crea linac fonenipecre tne ant raeoe oe 31.3 37.7 38.9 120.4 124.3 
Beverages— 
DOA Se Mom ister tine sdare hegre keiere Primary distribution wt. 2.4 2.4 2.2 100.0 91.7 
COMGE irre 5 nis 8 ceintes Cad Cha OAS RTO green beans 8.9 9.3 9.2 104.5 103.4 
1 Excluding breakfast food. 2 Excluding lard. 3 Includes pickles, relishes, vegetables used in 
soups, etc. 4 Excludes Newfoundland. 5 Excludes herring, fresh and frozen, and all fish used for bait. 
6 Includes formula milk, concentrated liquid milk and malted milk. 7 Part of this product is used for animal 
feeds. 8 Includes evaporated and condensed skim milk, condensed buttermilk, sugar of milk, formula skim 


milk products and concentrated liquid skim milk. ® Includes cream expressed as milk. 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada, 
total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are shown in 
Table 43. All estimates are on a cold carcass-weight basis except canned meats, which 
are in terms of product. 
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43.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1968-70, 
with Average for 1963-67 


Average 
Item 1963-67 1968 1969 1970 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada............scccesessss *000 3,106.9 3,446.1 3,254.6 3,220.8 
Hstimated. dressed. weight. aces cseie chceeertanieina ries 000 lb. | 1,648,369 || 1,855,346 | 1,801,347 | 1,805,823 
MOnelrandey ds Airey Lets eh ikesie ate tele deiieasiocie cee envns eet s 42,148 41,874 40,064 39,944 
Hmports: for COMSUMP GION tn. cae calesie ersiere na ereistale/ srelerererers ss 29,764 35, 826 147, 532 170,274 
ARGTA SII} been ce cna anise DU tC Dp Oe ne eee rate <s 1,720,281 || 1,933,046 | 1,988,943 | 2,016,041 
EP ORUS ah eaven its oe Fale A amiaseete oye aslelsis ne Suman se 58,018 68,064 67,658 119,692 
USOC LOMCANNING Gomer acre. visesinyatein ay sincere nraratels ic ca OR se 20,497 23,192 22,337 22,392 
Onihnand eDeciale wt pecs canmtase tees een en heat f 43,779 40,064 39,944 39,025 
DoMEsTIG DISAPPEARANCE...60.2s0- cons eeee eee cnc 000 Ib. | 1,597,987 || 1,801,726 | 1,859,004 | 1,834,932 
Par CAPITA DISAPPHARANCH  oscnseeocicasennacee lb. 81.1 86.7 88.2 85.7 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada........0..c0ccss00ee0s *000 1,161.9 1,107.8 903.5 823.2 
Histimated dressed: weight. vo ccnacdas saline ocmelem ores ”000 lb. 144,070 134, 738 107,619 97,068 
Onehand sy Uanvalas eee oa totes crsiercee cineca aisreearcieleioers sé 4,520 4,153 4,236 4,172 
MIA PORUS Ok) CONSUMIP LION In sara sraisvasare tee rceotie sls ensletere eines a 1 A 1 1 
Aare WiShitsl d AEG nh one a Ieee Ae See ROT adem na i ss 148, 590 138,891 111,855 101,240 
AOSD OLUS Se eer oe ae caters ec cPON Ee O O 1 1 1 1 
Sec fOneCannin cyst An ears arden oan heehee wa cis atwrarars ss 1,481 1,401 1,098 991 
Onuband sD) CGwa len dens carat Heriot baits cients Nevorieiesetis oe 4,578 4,236 4,172 3,963 
IDOMMSTICADISAPPEARANCH cae aeusseceetiace titer meee ”000 lb. 142,531 133, 254 106,585 96, 286 
PER CAprra DISAPPEARANCE.) \peacnee css ceeenek es lb. 7.2 6.4 5.1 4.5 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animalsislaughteredrint Cana Gains » acetic trees ateen et 000 5,907.8 454.4 413.0 363.8 
Estimated dressed weight 25,824 19,685 18,081 16,016 
Onthands Janel ccres sone wees & 9, 202 8,831 11,411 13,077 
Imports for consumption........ 43,968 71,455 69,620 63, 669 
AOU ALE Suppl yer a eee e enarcriccecsinle reece ee rental nals eeresoioks 78,994 99,971 99,112 92,762 
ISSR OTR shawls chro g UUs oR OT O OE RO Oamic HOG oeoDe 522 94 690 635 
ESE eOMGATI INN Gaeta terres yeeros selckoeord Dteesesererererios releroe ss 1,329 1,049 1,088 970 
Oinlatvvel IDE Noillen aneurin bone 6. ic PAetaon OP cmon ate <i 9,557 11,411 13,077 15, 480 
DomusTrc DISAPPEARAN CH gene. e  cicisvis.s/sisislelels vsiere *000 lb. 67,586 87,417 84,307 18,027 
Pir CAPIrAcISAPPOARAN CH icc) one weit eee cance lb. 3.4 4.2 4.0 3.5 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada............00.0ceee0es 000 8,180.5 OF 283. 8,730.1 10,092.6 
Pstumated dressed weight2. . oa.ccssceeee cence ecieiesiee: 000 Ib. | 1,048,671 || 1,181,301 | 1,134,496 | 1,328,114 
@unchand uci wl ee de Weel bas hia janie ere ateosinae team ss 24,508 31,376 24,249 24,467 
Limportsior consumption sons dashiemmiice see eee ee 47,492 38, 504 70, 224 26,295 
RO GALE SUP DEY sertorr ere tetoriale aie alarot See ceases een rate eee O3 1,120,671 || 1,251,181 | 1,228,969 | 1,378,876 
SEIN TVOTGS WOR tered PCI, Mt eerste ore ratte tetas: Sora Bitrate We Bt oneiare sf 53, 452 60, 820 56,655 108 , 663 
WiSedslors canning as avec aces ce eis oreo SS 51,279 52,500 54, 229 61,890 
Onan’ Decal sa eaa cc cece acter seis sien este s 27,112 24,249 24,467 24,320 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.........-.cesseeeeserees *000 lb. 988,828 || 1,113,612 | 1,098,618 | 1,184,003 
Par CAprisl DISAPPEARANCE aya qck casero cece re lb. 50.2 53.6 51.9 oD, 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated productions = etececeacecec satire ck onic 000 Ib. 97,001 114,500 132,405 147,316 
Onihand’ SJsin tae Wes Os fcc eae iter eee eer sf 17,484 10,944 _ as 
importsforconsimptlonnasce seein ierae renee oe cs 18 , 226 23,374 29,076 25,650 
MotaliSuppliyerce meee aeons anita eee ewes eee s 132,711 148,818 161,481 170,966 
IIS POLUS Ac ho acces ee MIR eae Rate, Sere ara roc ce 9,102 3,605 2,375 2,398 
nips he CCA SIS wy se cree torte coe ede ener al ore onertees ere aan fs US ll 8,254 ~ ce 
DOMESTIC IDISAPPOARAINOH: ze sere «sje sare cies ee lo sere ’000 lb. 109, 832 136,959 159, 106 168, 568 
PER CAPITA DISAPPEARANCE. ......:05-0.000c00000% lb. 5.6 6.6 7.5 7.9 
Offal— 
Bstinahed productioneenromeiesc an cee ek cance ’000 Ib. 111,073 122,805 115,560 121,267 
Onidand Janel ore er ee ks OR aa chee o3 6, 494 7,618 7,306 7,598 
LmpoxGs LOT CONSUIMP LION as sie aeierereree sates alelainain a eyelets iB 3,240 4,082 7,726 6,945 
Totals Supply arene sree oahetocuceatenthahttelas skiaebereren ce 120,807 134,505 130,592 135,810 
EEX OUUS ete als vecs Sti Pode ete ee ee Ree ae os 36, 500 45,310 38,799 52,908 
Used! foricanning rewire ene ioe ocak yan eitereticicle eee e 2,178 DOBYAL 2,230 23008 
Omhsnd Decal sc sees 1 en te ele ata chyerenes es 7,017 7,306 7,598 7,826 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.........-00eccceeecccees ”000 lb. (oO, tt2 79, 568 81,965 72,723 
PER CAPITA DISAPPEARANCE... dee... . ase wce esas lb. 3.8 3.8 4.0 3.4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 584. 
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43.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1968-70, 
with Average for 1963-67—concluded 


Average 
Item 1963-67 1968 1969 1970 
Lard—* 
Ps timated produchlons.qecie cette etter syoeraai sickle carer "000 lb. 125, 458 130,455 4 4 
Onthand dang Ue eee ot aec ten nccennis Atemnaeieie $e 6,039 43 oe af 
LIMPOLbs LOT COBSUMP LION. ne ns see ets cis eden cee eee Gi 20,529 28,375 30,154 20,811 
Total Suppl yiawed eile saewe thao aster Roamans se entree & és 152, 026 166, 268 4 4 
PEXDOL She Ne Shas eis etetncisiow ais aie iats Saisres hasan esaleio wars Gi 34 29 36 40 
OnthandeDeos 31th are eens ook cece cee cater sete awe ss 6,274 5, 082 we as 
POMMSTIC DISAPPMARANCH J. «tee cciccicace s celess vee 000 lb. 145,718 161,157 4 4 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE.........---2ceeceeeees lb. 7.4 7.8 4 4 
1 Quantity small; included with beef. 2 Trimmed of larding fat and excluding offal. 3 Includes 
commercial lard production and estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected 


slaughter. 4 Due to changes in lard source data, comparable information is not available. 


Section 5.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


A summary of the agricultural statistics recorded by the Census of Canada is normally 
presented in this Section. Such summary data resulting from the 1971 Census as are 
available at the time of going to press with this publication (March 1972) will be found 
in Appendix II. A complete list of Census publications, with their prices and an order 
form, is available from Statistics Canada on request. It is expected that all reports in the 
Advance Series will be released by the end of 1972, and that the provincial reports in the 
Volume Series will be released by mid-1973. 


Publications of the 1971 Census of Agriculture 


Advance Series 


Reports in this Series provide published data at earlier dates than the regular series 
of volume reports and include data relating to the following: areas of field crops; numbers 
of livestock and poultry on farms; farm machinery and equipment; areas of vegetables, 
fruits, greenhouses and nurseries; area and use of farm land; a classification of farms by 
size, economic class and product type; use of fertilizer and irrigation on farms. 


Volume Series 
Reports in this Series represent the main results of the 1971 Census of Agriculture 
and may be ordered as separate provincial reports or in volume sets. These provincial 
reports are prepared in such a way that they may be combined within a hard-covered 
binder (provided with the set) to form the complete subject matter of each volume. 
Voutume IV (Part 1)—CrEnsus or AGRICULTURE 
Includes reports showing complete provincial data for Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as well as a Canada summary. 
VouumE IV (Part 2)—CrEnsus or AGRICULTURE 


Includes reports showing complete provincial data for Quebec and Ontario. 


VouumE IV (Part 3)—CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


Includes reports showing complete provincial data for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


INTERNATIONAL CROP STATISTICS 


Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


585 


Tables 44 and 45 are based on estimates published by the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and give the acreages and production of wheat 
and the production of oats and barley for the harvests of 1969 and 1970 with average for 
the years 1964-68, in the leading countries of the world. 


44,—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1969 and 1970 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1964-68 


Nors.— Years shown refer to years of harvest inthe Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of Northern Hemisphere 
countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which immediately follow. 


Acreages of Wheat! I Production of Wheat 
Continent and 
Country Average S Average 
1964-68 1969 1970 1964-68 1969 1970 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres |)’000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | '000,000 bu. 
INOPERVA mierica s.25. 2 oto oniss oes 84,052 74,382 58, 633 2,112.1 2,219.2 1,788.1 
Canada BE dena See ee ore 29,433 24,957 12,478 664.0 684.3 331.5 
United SERECS usa SoA OREE Ai eee 52,623 47,557 44,287 1,378.4 1,460.2 1,378.5 
IM exicome nse cn ncn ie es alonn 1,907 1,766 1,766 68.7 73.5 1.2 
91 99 99 ile | 123 1.0 
18,463 19,054 15,877 354.8 373.5 291.2 
13,634 12,822 8,183 269.3 257.9 154.9 
1,089 2,826 4,263 13.9 42.1 61.9 
1,875 1,828 1,899 44.7 48.0 48.9 
252 180 175 3.9 2.9 2.9 
161 198 185 2.1 2.6 2.8 
371 371 371 5.2 5.1 5.5 
1,082 830 800 laser? 14.8 14.3 
70,094 69,550 67,041 2,471.0 2,595.0 2,482.4 
521 492 452 29.9 28.0 26.3 
WTANICO Hii Gea Nh ara es 10,285 9,964 9, 287 513.0 531.3 474.8 
Germany, Federal 
Republic offs s.c.e sees 3,520 3,690 3,688 191.8 220.5 208.0 
Mbaly ee pe ee earns es ee 10,500 10,418 10,221 345.0 350.4 353.9 
Huxembourg cea eevee ee 42 30 25 1.6 1.8 1.0 
Netherlands. ............... 378 383 351 25.6 24.9 23.6 
FRO LAE EC See ea ote 25, 246 24,977 24,023 1,106.9 1,156.7 1,087.6 
PATS GLIA eae eya Sele eG aes aed 739 709 679 32.3 34.9 29.8 
Menmankieee cr eemceck acces 264 240 282 17.5 15.8 18.8 
Hinlanda capac sete etapa oe ean: 610 504 435 17.3 LT 15.0 
(QTCECO MI ts ee ese ake as 2,623 2,495 2,272 69.7 64.4 72.4 
Eréland Sap ee eens waves 188 203 232 9.1 11.9 12.1 
INGRWAY: certesttierrscciere rants 10 10 10 0.5 0.4 0.4 
Portugal eerie ects tee a 1,499 1,415 1,403 20.4 16.6 19.0 
SPAIN at eee Beterec ce eee ns 10,273 9,248 9 , 132 181.5 172.4 148.1 
SM CCLEM etn eee rrr ce warns 605 655 650 35.8 33eu 36.1 
SWAG ZOrIAN Gee ya ei tee tee 252 240 235 13.5 12.7 12.5 
Wnited) Kingdoms... 22s: c.)-.. 2,339 2,058 2,495 138.2 123.6 153.3 
Total Western Europe? 44,648 42,751 41,847 1,642.8 1,660.8 1,604.9 
AUT) Ana ec ote teeta weeha fore oie atciatete ate ace 287 _ _ 3.7 _ _ 
IBblgaria pects secs oe ee 2,806 2,557 2,470 102.3 93.3 104.7 
Grechoslovakiaoccc eee tescae 2.211 2,603 2,655 86.2 119.7 110.2 
German Democratic 
Republicaesdsrees. stares sees 1,240 1,383 1,420 66.6 73.0 71.6 
PUN gary ee ccs eee eee eee 2,761 3, 263 3,142 93.1 131.5 100.5 
POlNG nascete ste acetone cia 4,182 4,854 4,940 135.0 Toa 173.4 
ARO ANIA Ne oie cower Mewewd 7,264 6,815 6,711 187.4 159.8 123.1 
Vii rOsLaWia@a teint a meneee caicets 4,693 4,987 4,523 153.9 179.3 139.3 
Total Eastern Europe’... 25,446 26,800 25,194 828.2 934.3 827.5 
169,099 164,075 161,785 * 2,424.3 2,289.1 2,939.5 


U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)....... 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 586. 
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44.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1969 and 1970 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1964-68—concluded 


Acreages of Wheat! Production of Wheat 
Continent and i 
Country Average verage 
1964-68 1969 1970 1964-68 1969 1970 
000 acres | '000 acres | ’000 acres || ’000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. 

A GTICR 2 ere crerisce erstoatasinpean te oS vote 17,656 19,044 19,785 217.7 240.2 270.5 
WN OTUs wieerctate ters sis loverss sla 'eisl state 4,878 5,417 — 45.0 48.6 _— 
CHIOPIN Grete inca cree ie loan 1,055 — _ 11.6 _ _ 
IRS aN Bap ea eO OD COME OO CnIA OE 348 405 309 6.8 7.9 6.6 
IMEGTOCCOM Partie ne ns cer crn bsaoe 4,236 4,357 4,641 50.2 59.2 68.7 
South Africa, Republic of....... 3,436 4,446 4,446 34.3 48.8 50.4 
Sudanisepeteseas yest etait 138 — — 2.4 — -- 

ED UUISIB ese ee eab i a ree es at 2,223 1,852 1,852 14.4 13.6 15.5 
United Arab Republic (Egypt). . 1,341 1,292 — 52.9 46.6 -— 

[A SIAZ ea Maer corer ier vie cette tes 147,185 161,059 162, 267 2,087.3 2,435.1 2,540.2 
JNtigea oReH A WIS| Ah dae a nS TORN ROA 5,718 — _ 79.1 = _ 
China, People’s Republic of..... 61,503 58,045 58 , 292 828.9 819.4 $81.8 
(Ox TUS err tere Penista, eerie avers 148 151 99 2.5 Sell 1.8 
ATCA Seen Wate a cyace aa tcieta se tree 33,320 39,416 41,066 444.6 685.3 738.3 
PUAN vay peers ere etcetera: ara ate 5,188 — = 125.6 — — 
Gre lear ced tte rravnyacee eaters 183 279 264 5.5 5.7 4.6 
NADA stew. ye sentences ee ial eaneveeiets 1,030 709 566 40.9 27.9 17.4 
VOTOAne. Biv. tects acta te aan susiciat 603 556 — 6.8 7.0 — 
Korea, Republic of.............. 375 380 393 11.6 12.4, 13:1 
IGEDATON Melacs o tacwiaraattinie Shea ais 148 151 151 2.0 1.8 1.8 
Nepal termi ny ccteeils stresses 314 371 371 6.9 8.3 9.2 
PalsisGanicaava wast etean wiv ee 13,405 15, 684 15,684 171.0 242.5 268.2 
Syrian Arab Republic........... 2,784 2,297 — 32.0 22.0 _— 
TUK EVRR eso cniensee ele 6-3 18,110 20,501 20,007 294.2 305.0 293.9 

Oceana cris vs seal aeccineres Nealon 21,341 23, 603 17,552 396.4 498.3 323.5 
PAIS BUA A ee cep tias nxeiaiiecosiese seisiere 21,091 23,344 17,292 383.3 398.1 310.0 
New Zealanders .ccauctece ere vara 249 259 259 13,2 10.2 13.5 

World Totals?.......... 527,891 530, 766 502,939 10, 063.7 10,560.5 10,585.5 
1 Harvested acreage as far as possible. 2 Estimated totals include allowances for producing countries 


not shown. 


45.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1969 and 1970 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1964-68 


Nortr.— Years shown refer to years of harvest inthe Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of Northern Hemisphere 
countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which immediately follow. 


Oats Barley 
Continent and | 
Country Average - Average Fe 
1964-68 1969 1970 1964-68 1969 1970 
‘000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. || 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. 
Worth Americas... )cdcitenie te. sieick 1,228.6 1,322.6 1,278.7 653.8 804.2 837.6 
CENNeb vs nasposococadosoouncaac 362.7 371.4 367.8 251.3 378.4 415.7 
WmibeGeStatesics.va0e semen 861.8 949.8 909.5 393.5 417.1 410.4 
WIGS OOO nade i CODE Oe aan OEE 4.1 1.4 1.4 9.0 Sau 11.5 
South America Fa ERITREA 54.8 41.1 38.0 49.9 48.6 42.4 
JMS dog 50 po oanoGeNodnOD Ane 41.4 29.3 25.6 25.8 26.2 18.4 
Chee Fevers ngtrvois<isiaie Hisisiewcroroers 8.4 7.6 8.3 5.8 4.5 4.4 
Colombia ters ier a tome ee — -- — 4.4 Sil 4.6 
ICUS COLNE henry arch eer asoee. — -: — 4.5 4.6 5.1 
TROT ies trarersia ors Fe mnnvererarnisiaiO hava — 7.9 7.8 8.0 
Oho h aE 8 = Se eee eo Oo See 5.0 4.1 4.1 1.4 1.9 2.0 


For footnote, see end of table. 


Continent and 
Country 


Germany, Federal Republic of 
EEALY oe en ee eae 
MiyxeMPOUrga eee eee 
Netherlands: shes. ches. sche: 


GT COCO Me oP. oc ne bey Beis es 
Rreland vce oes scene tie orn 
Norway 
POTLOLaL eased alee ee lee 
Spain 


Bukrarinurs ye eee oe cen ee 


German Democratic 

Republiczeeee a ee cass ese 
aS RicPog tants + ee cee Pe erae Ce ro 
Poland 


WAT ROSTER IE eae ae Ae ees we er 


Total Eastern Europe... 


U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)....... 


IVa Ce Ee eee ae Str ia 


ALCOR yb acs coptone eigeiepeeemrnne « 
WE GrOCGGE Re t= ener center terre neers 
South Africa, Republic of....... 
HIS eae te SNe. alee 


JAPA ate enews ceracin’ Baas 


Pakistan’ siece, 1 pete ee cers 
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45.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1969 and 1970 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1964-68—concluded 
| 
Oats Barley 
Average 1969 1970 BwexAge 1969 1970 
1964-68 1964-68 ’ 
000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | "000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. | "000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. 
1,168.2 1,220.9 1,185.9 || 1,883.7 2,220.2 2,049.9 
24.6 19.5 14.9 25.0 28.0 26.3 
174.8 159.1 142.6 | 370.7 434.1 367.8 
169.6 205.0 Valse | 191.6 235.6 218.3 
32.6 33.8 33.5 | 12.3 13.4 14.5 
2.3 3.6 3.4 || eZ 3.0 2.3 
25.1 23.1 19.4 17.6 7.9 15.3 
429.1 444.2 384.9 618.9 732.0 644.6 
| 

21.8 19.8 18.7 || 31.0 42.9 41.9 
58.3 52.7 43.5 || 198.6 241.4 Oi 
64.1 79.0 86.7 || 26.9 38.7 40.5 
10.7 Cae 7.6 | 24.3 24.3 35.8 
20.3 16.8 14.5 || 27.7 33.7 34.4 
eal 9.6 14.4 |] 22.7 DoS 26.2 
6.7 5.4 5.2 Sat 2.5 2.4 
30.5 36.7 28.2 Tite? (yee 142.4 
94.5 77.8 113.1 69.4 i222 85.8 
2.3 2.5 D8 4.9 6.1 6.4 
Se 90.9 89.5 389.1 397.9 367.2 
835.1 843.6 808.4 || 1,527.7 1,791.1 1,648.7 
9.4 5.4 6.8 41.3 42.2 46.5 
53.5 66.8 64.8 77.9 114.8 105.6 
54.4 57.9 51.7 80.1 94.9 89.6 
4,8 5.5 4.0 42.1 41.7 25.5 
179.1 211.0 220.5 64.7 89.5 89.1 
9.0 9.4 8.6 22.4 25.0 26.5 
23.1 2182 21.3 27.4 eal 18.5 
333.1 377.3 377.5 355.9 429.1 401.2 
486.4 737.2 723.4 1,029.7 1,230.9 1,354.9 
11.9 9.7 11.6 123.0 131.3 137.5 
= = = 15.3 23.0 16.1 
te? vipat 1.5 56.8 60.1 67.8 
9.0 7.6 8.8 1.6 1.0 12 

— — — 5.4 3.7 el 

= — — 5.3 4.6 — 
94.9 92.0 95.8 | 838.2 842.9 829.5 
= oa = 3.6 4.8 oS 
= as = 117.5 111.3 124.7 
= ~ = | 47.7 55.1 55.1 
= = = 35.6 33.5 32.2 
== = = 2.6 1.0 1.0 
7.6 4.6 4.2 || 51.4 37.3 26.3 

= = — 85.8 94.9 90.7 
=. -- = 5.2 5.8 5.9 
= == = 20.5 16.1 14.9 
31.0 32.2 29.6 153.4 169.9 160.8 
95.9 119.4 122.6 | 62.0 89.8 120.0 
92.9 115.6 118.8 | 54.6 82.2 109.4 

3.0 3.8 3.9 | 7.4 7.6 10. 
3,140.7 3,542.9 3,456.0 4,640.2 5,367.9 5,371.9 


1 In bushels of 34 lb. 


2 Estimated totals include allowances for producing countries not shown. 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry* 


The Canadian mineral industry achieved impressive growth in output and sales in 
1970. The pause in apparent growth of the industry in 1969 when strikes reduced possible 
output was fully corrected and new expansion records were set.f The annual rate of growth 
of the industry between 1968 and 1970 averaged close to 11 p.c., measured by value of 
shipments. This was achieved in a context of hesitation in growth of other sectors of the 
Canadian economy and in the face of slow-down of United States economic and mineral- 
imports growth. Also, the revaluation of the Canadian dollar at the end of May 1970 
might have reduced export earnings for some commodities. 


Canada’s mineral production in 1970 was valued at $5,769,000,000 (preliminary), 
compared with $4,738,000,000 in 1969 and $4,722,000,000 in 1968. Physical volume 
contributed strongly to the two-year increase with average annual increase in mine output 
at about 6.3 p.c. and average annual increase in volume of processing at close to 4 p.c. 
Some shift of output-volume balance toward more expensive commodities and some unit 
price increases accounted for the remainder of the rise in output value. 


Canada produces about 60 different minerals from domestic deposits. The ten leading 
minerals comprised 81.8 p.c. of total output by value in 1970 compared with 79.1 p.c. in 
1969 and 78.7 p.c. in 1968. The 1970 value for the ten leaders totalled $4,720,000,000 with 
individual values at: petroleum, $1,126,999,000; nickel, $829,643,800; copper, $782,490,300; 
iron ore, $589, 126,000; zinc, $385,919,600; natural gas, $350,953,000; asbestos, $215,270,000; 
cement, $160,440,000; natural gas byproducts, $159,583,000; and lead $121,246,900. The 
first four made up 57.7 p.c. of all mineral output value in 1970, whereas in 1960 they com- 
prised 45.4 p.c. and in 1950, 32.7 p.c. 


Canada produces nearly all the minerals needed for modern economies. Only a few 
items such as manganese, chromium, bauxite and tin are imported from lower-cost sources. 


* Prepared by D. S. Brearton and staff of the Mineral Resources Branch, Departament of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 


t Because 1969 output was reduced through labour disputes, comparison of 1970 output with that of 1969 has 
little relevance. In much of this text 1970 is compared with 1968. 
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VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION* AND ITS PERCENTAGE 
OF THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1935-70 
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* METALLICS, NON-METALLICS, FUELS, STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Canada is the world’s largest producer of asbestos, nickel, zinc and silver, is second in potash, 
molybdenum, gypsum, uranium and sulphur, and is among the leaders in production of 
titanium concentrates, platinum, aluminum, gold, copper and iron ore. 


The great size of Canada’s mineral industry is based largely upon export sales. Appar- 
ent domestic minerals consumption is equivalent to proportions of mineral output ranging 
from 6 p.c. for potash and nickel to about 20 p.c. for iron ore and about 43 p.c. for copper. 
The value of minerals and fabricated minerals exported in 1970 was 90 p.c. of mineral 
production value. 


Exports of minerals and fabricated mineral products have led several great and sus- 
tained booms in the Canadian economy in the past and they have been a major factor in 
the surge in recent Canadian export trade. In 1970, these exports were valued at 
$5,200,000,000 or 30.9 p.c. of the $16,840,000,000 total of merchandise exports. This 
proportion is typical of the past decade or so, but it has been maintained despite the sudden 
and very large addition to Canada’s automobile trade with the United States in the late 
1960s. The level of mineral exports was greater in 1970 than in any earlier year despite 
weakening of United States demand. Shipments to the European Economic Community 
(EEC), Britain and Japan were significantly greater than formerly. Proportions shipped 
in 1970 to different markets (with dollar values in brackets) were: United States, 55 p.c. 
($2,860,000,000); Britain, 13.9 p.c. ($720,000,000); Japan, 7.7 p.c. ($400,000,000); and 
EEC, 10.8 p.c. ($560,000,000). The proportion to the United States had been 60 p.c. in the 
previous two years; Britain’s share was 13.3 p.c. in 1968, Japan’s share 7.2 p.c. and the 
EEC’s share 8.1 p.c. Japan’s buying from Canada increased 25 p.c. over the two years 
1968-70 and the EEC’s 67 p.c. 

In 1970, the classes of products contributing to total production of minerals and mineral 
products had the following shares (1968 shares in brackets) by value: fuels 29.8 p.c. (28.4 
p.c.); metallics 54.0 p.c. (52.7 p.c.); non-metallics 8.6 p.c. (9.5 p.c.); and structural materials 
7.6 p.c. (9.4 p.c.). The slight shift in significance of the classes reflects the relative stability 
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of the demand for domestic structural materials, the continued easing of prices in some non- 
metallics and the strong growth in exports of fuels and metallics. Contributions to 1970 
value of minerals exports classified without aggregation of structural materials (which are 
minor items in exports) were fuels, fuel materials and products 18.6 p.c. (16.4 p.c. in 1968); 
metallic materials and products 70.8 p.c. (71.7 p.c. in 1968); and non-metallic materials 
and products 10.6 p.c. (11.9 p.c. in 1968). 


1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1970 


Value Value Value 

Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
USSG Aeoecee 10,221, 255 2.23 || 1985....... 312,344, 457 28.84 | 1961. on. 2,602, 767,477 142.71 
TS OO sete cs 16, 763,353 3.51 | DAO ethane 529, 825,035 46.55 || 1962....... 2,840, 299, 299 152.84 
SOBs ee crccrcrs 20,505,917 | 4.08 || 1945....... 498,755,181 AV ol | lOGsnaeane 3,026, 880,313 159.89 
V900 Ree ore 64,420,877 | 12.15 | TSO LS 1,045, 450,073 76.24 || 1964....... 3, 364,929,279 174.44 
LOD teres ctecse 69,078,999 11.51 | ODD eee) Lp Avo oko VO Me mkae a | LOGO see orer 3,714, 467, 571 189.09 
LOLO tenner 106, 823 , 623 15229) ||) L956 eee 2,084, 905,654 | 129.65 || 1966.....~. 3,980,304, 565 198.87 
MOM ae peter 137,109,171 | 17.18 V5 Tae | Lol G09 822, BOD elated (Rev eae on 4,406, 356,883 | 215,94 
1920.0... 227,859,665 | 26.63 | 1958....... 2,100,739,038 | 122.99 | 1968"... 4,721,668, 791 | 227.62 
LOZ DR ccetone ove 226, 583, 333 | 24.38 | 1S 5) oe ee | 2,409,020,511 | 137.79 1960 eee 4,737,668, 063 224.95 


LOSO tan ae 279,873,578 | 27.42 tee piece. 2,492,509,981 | 139.48 || 1970P 5,768,721,200 | 269.86 


1 Value of Newfoundland production included from 1950. 


Canada leads the world in mineral exports, and follows only the United States and the 
Soviet Union in production of minerals. This sector has always been most important in 
Canada’s economic development and still is the main force in the northward advance of 
Canada’s frontiers of population and economic activity. 


Prices paid for minerals and metals presented a mixed picture in 1970. For copper and 
nickel, which bulk so large in Canada’s exports, the prices paid were historically high but 
copper may have peaked out by the year-end. In the United States, copper brought 60 
cents a pound early in the year but declined in the late months to 53 cents. In Canada, 
the course was 59 cents to 54 cents in the year. 


Nickel prices in 1970 were stable in Canada but rose 5 cents in the United States to 
133 cents, partially compensating Canadian producers for revaluation losses of revenue 
from export markets. Iron ore prices rose somewhat for both Lake Erie base-price deliv- 
eries and new long-term contracts. The good short-term prospect for the steel industry 
was reflected in higher prices for manganese, molybdenum, chromite, columbium, titanium 
and vanadium but tungsten prices fell. Aluminum in Canada was stable at 29.5 cents but 
rose 1 cent to 29 cents in the United States. Zinc, lead and silver prices declined signifi- 
cantly; zinc declined 3 cent to 15 cents in August, lead showed a slow decline from 164 cents 
to 143 cents, and silver prices dropped to $1.609 by the year-end. Among non-metallics, 
asbestos was up 3 p.c. in January and then remained stable to the year-end. Sulphur and 
potash remained at low levels. 


The great size of Canada’s mineral industry rests upon a handful of minerals among the 
many produced. Petroleum (with natural gas), nickel, copper, iron ore and zinc together 
contribute three quarters of the total Canadian mineral output value and their significance 


calls for some discussion of their scale of operations, production locations, markets, new 
sources and prospects. 
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Granisle mine on Babine Lake in northern British Columbia, one of that province’s newer copper mines. 
The capacity of the concentrator, which was 6,500 tons of ore a day in 1971, is being expanded 
to 14,000 tons by late 1972. The copper concentrates are shipped to Japan for smelting. 


Petroleum, comprising crude oil and natural gas production and refining, is Canada’s 
largest mineral industry. Domestic production and exports are small in the context of the 
world’s industry but are of very great importance to Canada. This industry’s growth in 
the past two decades has had important effects as a factor in the balance of payments, as 
a source of revenue to the several levels of government, and as a large component of en- 
gineering-construction activity. 


In 1970, total petroleum (crude oil plus gas plus byproducts) production was valued at 
$1,640,000,000, up 15.5 p.c. from $1,420,000,000 in 1969. Crude oil production is con- 
centrated in Alberta, with Saskatchewan a junior partner and only minor production else- 
where. The pattern of crude oil distribution in Canada reflects the National Oil Policy 
which is designed with several factors in mind: Canada’s present producing fields are in 
mid-continent, and transport costs to eastern industry are quite significant, but the industry 
is not as low-cost a producer as is Venezuela or the Middle East. The Oil Policy therefore 
allocates markets west of the Ottawa Valley to Canada’s mid-continent producers, and 
Quebec and Maritime markets are supplied by overseas oil. The mid-continent producers 
have an export market in mid-continent United States which in 1970 almost equalled in 
volume Canada’s imports in the east. Thus, Canada produces oil almost equivalent to the 
total domestic needs but achieves in domestic markets the lowest-cost supply compatible 
with balance-of-payments aims. While the Alberta oilfields are producing much below 
capacity, the region’s economic reserves of oil will last perhaps 20 years at current depletion 
rates. Canada’s North is the focus of much optimism for large-scale oil finds, and explora- 
tion continues there. 
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Natural gas is an important domestic product and a valuable and growing export. 
Broadly speaking, gas is where oil is, that is, mainly in the western provinces and in Canada’s 
Arctic. Natural gas production and sales are reported often in volume terms (thousands 
of standard cubic feet—Mcef.) but to compare, for example, oil and gas output, it is better 
to report equivalent thermal value, or values in dollars which do tend to reflect thermal 
values. In dollar terms, then, the gas and gas byproducts production of Canada in 1970 
was $510,000,000, compared with oil output of $1,130,000,000; gas value was thus about 
45 p.c. of oil value in the year, while in 1969, gas value was $400,000,000 and oil value 
$1,010,000,000 so that gas value was then close to 40 p.c. of oil. The upward shift of this 
ratio may continue; for both products, current scale and future growth depend significantly 
upon access to the United States market. In the case of gas, United States import policy 
seems focused on prices paid rather than on quantities imported, reflecting the special 
scarcity of gas reserves and supplies within that country. 


Canadian reserves of gas are great. Western reserves are adequate for about 25 years 
at Canadian 1970 gross-production rate, and the economies of arctic transport are at present 
definitely more favourable for gas than for oil, so that the known Arctic gas reservoirs of 
giant size can perhaps be viewed with confidence as economically valid reserves. Produc- 
tion in Canada is increasing rapidly with growth of domestic and export markets. Domestic 
sales volume was 8 p.c. above 1969, and comprised 55 p.c. of the 1970 net domestic supply; 
exports, all to the United States, were 15 p.c. above 1969. 


Concerning gas volumes data, the sources give, among other information, gross new 
production volume, net withdrawals volume, net domestic supply, and total demand. 
The first is new gas obtained from wells and in 1970 was 2,630,000 thousand standard cubic 
feet (Mcf.); the second was 2,280,000 Mcf. after waste, flaring and reinjection deductions; 
the third was 1,990,000 Mcef. after process shrinkage and storage-reservoir inventory 
adjustments and, because imports are now insignificant, this net domestic supply is effec- 
tively equivalent to total domestic supply and total domestic demand. Domestic sales 
plus exports fall short of total or net domestic supply by an amount that constitutes change 
in gas in process, change in pipeline inventory, etc. In 1970, the sum of domestic sales 
and exports was 1,700,000 Mcef., 12 p.c. above the 1969 amount. This marketable- 
production total of 1,700,000 Mef. is much less than the 2,630,000 Mef. gross production 
volume. Imports of gas in 1970 were insignificant—the pipeline systems from western 
to eastern provinces now have ample capacity following the major additions in recent years. 


Nickel was in second place among Canadian minerals produced in 1970. Because 
Canada is the largest world producer, the labour troubles of 1969 in its nickel centres were 
a major influence on world nickel prices, which ended 1970 at a level one third higher than 
in 1968. This higher unit price, along with greater mine output, brought the value of 
nickel production in 1970 to $830,000,000. Canada’s output capacity for nickel should 
continue to increase; in the Sudbury basin two large mines opened during 1970, two others 
are being prepared there, and several others are firm producing prospects. In addition, 
larger output capacity is certain in Manitoba, and additions are possible in Quebec. 


Copper was third by value of output among the minerals in 1970. Historically high 
price and increased production resulted in a record output value: tonnage produced amounted 
to 674,000, and capacity is expected to be 770,000 tons in 1971. World scarcity of copper 
seems to be ended for a while and official marketing controls were removed in Canada in 
September. Copper is produced in every province and territory except Prince Edward 
Island; Ontario dominates output, Quebec and British Columbia together equal Ontario 
and others are much less significant. 
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Tron ore production in 1970 was stimulated by demand from western Europe and by 
record domestic requirements which permitted peak production and shipments valued at 
$590,000,000. Of the 38,700,000 long tons exported, the United States took 23,800,000 
(26,700,000 tons in 1968), Britain took 4,900,000, western Europe 7,800,000 long tons and 
Japan 2,200,000, the latter being slightly more than West Germany and 1,000,000 less than 
the Netherlands. Canada’s iron ore industry seems to have a strong future; immediate 
plans for expansion include new large-scale mines and new and enlarged processing facilities. 
Present Canadian capacity is 46,500,000 long tons mine output with 24,800,000 long tons 
pelletizing capacity. There are four producing provinces—Newfoundland (Labrador), 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia; Newfoundland (Labrador) dominates and British 
Columbia is minor. 


Value of zinc production in 1970 was a record at $385,920,000 but production (all 
forms) of zinc at 1,210,000 tons was only 10 p.c. above three-year-ago levels, reflecting the 
recent slowing of growth of markets. New mines are being prepared for production and 
Canada should continue as the world’s largest producer of zinc. 


The value of production of mineral fuels—coal, natural gas, natural gas byproducts 
and crude petroleum—rose to $1,720,000,000 in 1970. A helpful change has occurred in 
the fortunes of the domestic coal industry; application of improved transport and mining 
techniques has revived the western coal industry and improved prices are giving a little 
help to eastern producers. Both output and revenues increased nationally but growth was 
wholly in the west. National output in 1970 was 16,000,000 tons (10,700,000 in 1969) with 
a value of $80,500,000 ($50,600,000 in 1969). Eastern output was only three quarters of 
the 1969 output; the west had a four fifths increase over 1969 production. Canada is a net 
importer of coal; 1970 exports were 4,100,000 tons but imports totalled 18,600,000 tons. 
Exports should reach more than 15,000,000 tons by 1972 under present contracts, mainly 
with Japanese iron-and-steel mills, and a balance in external trade in coal may be in sight. 


2.—Value of Mineral Production, by Class, 1961-70 


Year Metallics Nee a Fuels Saki | Total 
$ $ $ $ | Si) 
TOG We eveyorssvereiets seis; 3s 1,387, 159,036 210, 467,786 673, 794, 892 331,345, 763 | 2,602, 767,477 
LQG 2:2 acadaysisiarstete siete a oie cr 1,496, 433,950 217,453,009 770, 245, 507 356, 166, 833 2,840,299, 299 
L963 fea cces oe be ase 1,509, 536,931 253, 452, 413 884, 879, 853 379,011,116 |  3,026,880,313 
LOG Brera chaferstare vies ciesercisre 1,701,648, 538 287, 497,000 972,725,417 403 , 058,324 | 3,364, 929,279 
1965 5e ascrem amie seeraseia 1,907,575,899 327, 238,901 1,045, 490, 867 434,161,904 | 3,714, 467,571 
| 
LGGG Seis cere ete sisissies Scie 1,984,672, 572 363, 387,717 1,151,594, 654 480,649,622 | 3,980,304,565 
1 Oty RS SomnnO Cn Onae Os 2,285,279, 477 406, 269, 252 1,260, 147,793 454,660,361 4,406,356, 883 
L968 csterers <isrsieie-es.sleis sous 2,492,599, 647 446,922,191 1,342, 583, 528r 439, 563,425: | 4,721,668,791" 
TOGO Ter teralerna serene elt ttciece 2,378, 714,025 450, 188,745 1, 465,923,630 442,841,663 | 4,737,668, 063 
197 OD tor orccca Sa cisiccaraie.s 3,115, 462, 400 498,449, 800 1,718,041,000 436,768,000 5,768, 721,200 


The volume of mineral production index, which measures the mining industry’s 
absolute growth (1961=100), increased 15.9 p.c. in 1970 to 174.8 from 150.8 in 1969; 
the 1960-70 average annual rate of growth was 5.8 p.c. In comparison, the volume index 
of total industrial production increased 2.1 p.c. to 172.3 from 168.7 in 1969 and the average 
annual rate of growth in the period 1960-70 was 6.5 p.c. 
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3.—Quantity Indexes of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1960-70 


(1961=100) 

Mining Industry 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Metal Mines. .2 2320. 55.0285. 107.3 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 104.1 | 120.2 | 122.8 | 121.1 | 129.3 | 135.9 | 122.1 | 147.4 
Placer gold and gold quartz| 104.4 | 100.0 | 95.1 91.4 | 90.1] 87.4] 82.2] 73.6) 66.8 | 59.5 | 55.6 
B8y: ate ies a ee ea 103.6 | 100.0 | 139.3 | 170.4 | 208.6 | 224.8 | 241.5 | 260.7 | 314.8 | 268.3 | 342.0 
Miscellaneous............. 108.5 | 100.0 97.5 95.7 |. 111.4 | 112.7 | 108.6°) 11759 | 21922} 109.6) 43252 

Non-metal Mines (except 
COAL) ee erence 91.5 | 109.0 | 108.7 | 121.4 | 139.2 | 151.5 | 164.2 | 173.6 | 189.7 | 203.2 | 206.4 
PAR CSO seri Pa ici mnie 90.3 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 109.0 | 121.9 | 118.2 | 127.7 | 125.6 } 182.7 | 138359 | 137.5 
Mineral Fuels.............. 87.1 | 100.0 | 114.3 | 123.0 | 133.0 | 142.0 | 152.4 | 166.1 | 181.5 | 198.8 | 234.7 
(Goal ante. ac one 107.0 | 100.0 97.9 | 104.5 | 109.8 | 111.9 | 103.7 | 1038.1 | 102.6 99.1 | 153.9 

Crude petroleum and na- 

Hite Ua oi oe ea 85.7 | 100.0 | 117.3 | 126.3 | 187.2 | 147.4 | 161.2 | 177.5 | 195.7 | 216.8 | 249.3 

Totals, Mines (incl. 

Milling), Quarries 
and Oil Wells...... 97.4 | 100.0 | 106.2 | 112.1 | 126.0 | 131.9 | 134.2 | 142.1 | 152.4 | 150.8 | 174.8 

| 


Investment in new installations, equipment and machinery in Canadian mines, quarries 
and oil wells (including pipelines) was $1,230,000,000 in 1970 compared with $1,180,000,000 
in 1969 and $1,070,000,000 in 1968. The forecast for 1971 was $1,560,000,000. Although 
new capital investment can fluctuate greatly from year to year, repair expenditures— 
a further $43,000,000 on the 1970 new-capital value—usually rise fairly steadily over time. 


The aggregate investment boom for the mining sector in the years since 1965 and the 
expected 1971 acceleration conceal declines of new investment in some activities and 
differences in experience in different regions of Canada. In metal-mining, the new-capital 
investment was below $200,000,000 a year until 1965 but exceeded $400,000,000 in 1970. 
Iron mines investment was relatively limited in 1969 and 1970 but other metal-mining 
investment, particularly for nickel and copper, was very high. New capital investment in 
non-metal mining (excluding oil and gas) was less than $100,000,000 a year up to 1965 but 
an investment boom in asbestos, potash and coal brought the annual spending up to 
$240,000,000 in both 1968 and 1969. Reported 1970 and forecast 1971 spending was in 
the $170,000,000 range. 


New capital investment in the petroleum and gas industry (mineral fuels excluding 
coal) climbed fairly steadily from the $200,000,000-to-$300,000,000-a-year rate of the early 
1960s to $542,000,000 in 1969 and $620,000,000 in 1970; the 1971 forecast was $700,000,000. 
Within this aggregate there was a shift in emphasis; recently, the spending on exploration 
and on development items has been stagnant but additions to feed and distribution systems 
for oil have been substantial. Gas production and processing investment was heavy in 
1969 and in 1970. 


The minerals (not oil or gas) investment in individual provinces reflects the regional 
concentration of mineral resources and, strongly, the medium-term market prospects of 
the resources. In the Maritime Provinces, absolute values of investment are small and 
spending patterns are not sharply clear and in Newfoundland (Labrador) iron mine invest- 
ment is again heavy afteralull. In Quebec, investment is at moderate levels, with asbestos 
and iron ore expansions; through the 1960s, Quebec mining investment was hesitant but 
iron ore mining and processing spending promises to be large in the immediate future. 
In Ontario, the investment boom that began in 1965 is still accelerating; iron ore, copper- 
zinc and nickel-copper spending booms have succeeded one another. In the Prairie 
Provinces, investment has passed through sharply defined phases in the recent past, and 
at present is depressed. In sharp contrast is British Columbia where the value of mining 
construction (surface and underground) in 1970 comprised one third of the national total. 
Coal, particularly, and metals and asbestos expansions account for the fact that British 
Columbia mining construction has exceeded even that of Ontario in 1968, 1969 and 1970. 
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4.—Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970P 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 
i GUAM US). sooner sudo poe astodaoo se sOeep I aaso as ¥p 2,378, 714, 025 soe 3,115, 462,400 
PATI ELIFONY ceyeareieitine. siete clereie sane eevee visi lb. 820,122 508,476 716,000 1,131,300 
LESTE ar aaa a Dae POCONO DD id 579,059 2,530, 564 571,000 3,252,600 
OG ee A LATITA etree tc iateie attra veo eerie ee G 5,213,054 18,349,949 4,246, 200 16,058,900 
Calcium 942,682 953,522 400,000 338,000 
Cobalt : 8,255,623 6,851, 046 5,228,900 11,893,000 
Columbium (Cb:20s5).. 3,414,495 3,172,845 4,919,000 5,303,600 
Copper 1,146, 491,300 588, 280, 597 1,347, 494,680 782,490,300 
ord ee eR. T. Pve Srna Haier p< atts 2,545,109 95,925,158 2,357,620 86,218, 120 

TR PEVES Blea ten eee OER Gio ACT EC era Ea - fe ot 
TRONTOLG tae eer Sethe ceosikelas vareslere ton 40,054,274 454,075,618 53,209, 800 589,126,000 
ronseremelt center t. de ceter ccm tar aneieem nace ie 26, 648, 290 ace 29,975,300 
NGC Ue eRe here cl te ws satitns Beee are ree lb. 637, 263,478. 96, 672,869 766,415, 400 121, 246,900 
poco Bese revered Sede asie eat thers aisles ce 21,274,841) 7,263,849 19,167,000 6,478, 400 

(SCE eae anes AR RCP ENO OCU AEIEY SADCA Ar Cm cares “ts a6 ae - 
IN Gly Gennes meee ose ek eas ee lb. 29,651,261 58,387, 585 35,353,500 62,625,000 
INEGI coe aoe Gon EO a aIener # 427,223,131 481,055,140 616,080,800 829 , 643, 800 
Ta Pine POUN aes cree aie ae wn oye te sho oz.t. 310,404 30,881,016 461,200 42,696,500 
SELENIUM ae Sales cheer a ciavs ete aici alee lb. 795,865 4,552,347 604,300 5, 160,600 
SUING etre rai Sees Scere Re BOOS ID Gam ael as oz.t. 43,530,941 84,014,909 44,282,680 81,922,980 
pantalumanChasOs)saccaceves cee lb. 130, 298 937,744 315,000 2,200,000 
ADI E TORT ds hoe <5 Geri aero SRC Rae < 72,410 467,769 58, 900 356, 400 

me ORINOTAUIINN Abit on, werenisiavnieceevehs eit ee sfors 29,014 55,087 = _— 
cee Senne: wo. j ee ee SOE 288 , 427 470,136 281,000 531,100 

ungsten 3 a AE ae a. 
Urania cUsOse ss cactens ccs mece ccc lb. TaLOTaoD 53, 150,657 8,021,000 50, 237,000 
BYberiurs (YoOs) an saci eee ected e 85, 443 671,500 73,000 657,000 
LENO oi SEE EOC DOP OOO COTE ce 2,415,248, 550 367,842,352 || 2,422,597, 200 385,919, 600 
INOW Ii CANECS or ne cee rope eraniaisle Satur aie et 450,188,745 at 498, 449,800 
PATSCHIOUSLONIG Ee teeta sere esirarnern tae lb. 339,875 34,000 200,000 20,000 
1,611,168 195,211,101 1,654, 000 215,270,000 
143, 230 1,379, 752 236, 000 2,140,000 
12,385 301,375 11,000 311,000 
a 3,036,931 oe 4,185,000 
28, 332 44,635 28,000 45,000 
6,373,648 14,995,150 6,442,000 14,956,000 
Magnesitic dolomite and brucite............ «< 3,209,170 Le 3,600,000 
Nepheline syenite.................... ton 500,571 5,935, 239 491,000 6, 147,000 

INPUT ZO Nh otis MOE OOO Meo e Omura Co OTodS 3 oy 2 ue 
PP CAITLOSS sire thnsteet etre tatins valores ton 330,174 9,562,123 317,000 9,410,000 
Pores hi(Ko@ haem oe ees: teres 3,492,001 69,382,516 3, 424,000 116, 402,000 
Payriten pyLENOULG.... sene erecio sats oie ae 376, 159 2,219,362 325,700 1,849,000 
JUAREZ Tee heater es Ss 2,300,374 6,279,792 2,902,000 8,610,000 
Salte Maret ier ete ieee cao as tetas ce 4,657,765 30, 406, 109 5,052,000 34,248,000 
Soapstone, talc, pyrophyllite.......... es 75,850 1,097, 568 75,000 1,183,000 
Sodium sulphate sez. aeeas chee dese cs f 518,299 8,051,627 478,000 7,611,000 
Sulphur, in smelter gas............... * 676,189 7,953,011 708, 800 7,282,000 
Sulphury elementals otntcarsyeves occas st 2,973, 506 60,725,726 3,779,850 30,710,800 
iganiwmGioxide, CbCsseme cc eee sere erie bs 30, 363, 558 os 34,470,000 
] OTS Eh tet ee eo ae aes nee ere aa nes sae 1, 465, 928, 630 ats 1,718, 041,000 
Coal Teer shteu cee nese: ton 10,671,879 50,578, 283 16, 047,000 80,506,000 
TREN S Tig) Wisehs bea ene OLA em nO Ota Coe Mef. 1,977,838, 205 262,855, 588 2,295,278, 000 350,953,000 
Natural gas byproducts............... bbl. 66, 724, 769 137,919,025 77,595, 000 159,583,000 
Petroleum Crider. sone oce deers neers es 410,989,930 | 1,014,570, 734 455,382,000 | 1,126,999,000 
Structural Materials........:......---..2.65 ie 442,841, 663 he 436, 768, 000 
Glayinroducts terol) ce eae a 51, 165,915 eh 44, 059, 000 
WOMEN E ein he Sait eeeceeiele sine oeloveletr tte ton 8, 250,032 162,091,044 8,065, 000 160, 440,000 
EATING, Notre tere ae: soe yea oles eieioosiaiave Gisce siekave os 1,634, 862 19,239,296 1,626,000 19,019,000 
Sandi and pravelssase. cncwcast wae saute id 201,581, 498 122,159, 146 194, 100, 000 117, 400,000 
SEONG ae cote nur coer seer eee oe 67,477,012 88, 186, 262 70, 700, 000 95,850,000 
Grand Wotals73 vic cc. ce doce s oatetee ss see 4,737, 668, 063 ue 5, 768, 721, 200 
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5.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1961-70 


Mineral 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970P 

p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
MetallicsUin a cuter Sasacerieres seers 53.7 | 52.5 | 49.5 | 50.2 | 50.9 | 50.0] 51.9) 52.7) 50.2 | 54.0 
(Bios) Ne) Oe 5 AOE SR OOOO nao ee Oae 9.9 9.9 9.3 926i) 1052) | 211.45) 1352 N12 Oneal 2 4a se6 
GOVE eee sears eee orga arene eis 6.1 5.5 5.0 4.3 3.6 3.2 2.6 252 2.0 1.5 
UrOntOre meres pimcels oan ss adler eit 78 Cer) || sae) ob) Gls) Te | Mer | al 8 9.6 | 10.2 
CAC RAED er tien c oan date ode erecta 1.8 1.5 1.5 1.6 2.4 2.3 2.0 1.9 2.0 Zell 
Moly bdentim sanccrnenec socio 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.5 0.9 0.9 0.8 Ley ek 
INICKELe ates <thesraicatioceecs. cna IB Wee |) ables al aaleoaaly ales 975) 10.5 |) 02) LOs2e a4 
Platinum PrOUup eset cise cats esters are 0.9 1.0 0.7 0.7 1.0 0.8 0.8 1.0 (RY 0.7 
Silver teeaiiene note severe wien se eh 1.2 1.4 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.4 2.2 1.8 1.4 
Oba Wilde Saeames oo ae cone scoeceuen AO, 5.5 4.5 225, 1.7 1.4 1,2 Vel Tok 0.9 
TRG Paa tareian cle asahehase se aid Stara s weit oferate 4.1 3.9 4.0 5.7 6.6 7.3 7.3 6.9 7.8 6.7 
Non-metallics!..................... 8.2 7.6 8.3 8.4 8.7 9.1 9.2 9.5 9.5 8.6 
INS DEStOS Me tots nitire: sent anes 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 3.9 4.1 3.8 3.9 4.1 al 
(GiypsUuMnens coe tat sexrasth access 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Nepheline syenite..............++- 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 eal 0.1 
POGASH Septem ccicc cp yersiovere wie vases aleals _ 0.1 (Onc 0.9 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.5 2.0 
Quer Het sree ion hase Serta 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Sal Game tere co cloei a stare ine des ieaterers 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.6 
Sodiumisulphateyanssecee seen ae 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Sulphur, in smelter gas............| 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Sulphur, elemental................ 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.7 1.0 1.6 10 1.3 0.5 
Titanium dioxide, etc............. 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 
WU GIS rey esrcce o stoecnemts Yee cis dee 25.3 | 27.4 | 29.8 | 29.5 | 28.8 | 29.0 | 28.7 | 28.4 | 30.9 | 29.8 
Coal eta csiaaesiiecon s shes ek oe we PA ef 2.4 2.4 2.1 2.0 2.1 1.9 ital Lo 1.4 
Natural eas “ae sek cn tciintts isemmres 2.6 3.8 4.9 51 5.0 4.5 4.5 4.8 5.5 6.1 
Petroleum se xqavaictactios sven cone Aes 18.97} 19.4) 20.2) 19.9.) 219.3 |) 19.9) 19.7} 19:8 | 21-45) S1Oe5 
Structural Materials.............. 12.8 | 12.5 | 12.4] 11.9] 11.6) 11.9 | 10.2 9.4 9.4 7.6 
Glayaprodicisyience cen oaeee eee 1.4 1.3 1.3 2 1.2 ala 1.0 1.0 1.1 0.8 
Wement aac nos sexe mea saaceicce 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.3 3.2 3.4 2.8 
Msi Mreetrete caer ce tinis weve rete cisceveterare 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 
Sand’ and gravelc cc ccs...6..s en 4.1 4,2 4.0 Sard Bote) 3.8 3.2 2.8 2.6 2.0 
Stone yoetak a. stiniecin tee ree votes 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.3 2.0 1.9 ds 
Grand Totals.............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


Provincial and Territorial Mineral Production in 1970 


The national output value of minerals is dominated by Ontario and Alberta. The 
great importance of nickel and of oil gave these producers about 52 p.c. of the total value 
of minerals output in both 1968 and 1970; Ontario produced 28.3 p.c. of the total in 1970 as 
against 28.7 p.c. in 1968. The contribution of Quebec in 1970 was 13.8 p.c. and of British 
Columbia 8.6 p.c.; Saskatchewan, Newfoundland and Labrador, and Manitoba were in 
the 7-to-5-p.c. range and the contribution of each of the three Maritime Provinces and the 
two Territories was less than 4 p.c._ In 1970, Alberta produced 77 p.c. of the national fuels 
value, Ontario 45 p.c. of the national metallics value, and Quebec 43 p.c. of the national 
non-metallics value. 


Newfoundland (including Labrador).—Mineral production value in Newfoundland 
(Gnecluding Labrador) in 1970 was $358,000,000 compared with a 1968 value of $310,000,000, 
an increase of 15.5 p.c. In 1970, iron ore output reached 24,900,000 tons compared with 
19,700,000 tons two years earlier; copper output was 15,400 tons, down from 23,300 tons 
partly because one mine closed in 1969 leaving four mines in operation; asbestos output 
was 66,000 tons against 69,000 tons; and the value of fluorspar production increased to 
$4,200,000 from $2,600,000. 


Prince Edward Island.—Mineral output in this province is confined to structural 
materials, mainly sand and gravel, which in 1970 was valued at about $500,000. 


Nova Scotia.—Total mineral production value in 1970 in Nova Scotia was $59,000,000, 
a level similar to those of 1969 and 1968 but below the levels of the mid-1960s. Coal output 
declined further in 1970 to 2,100,000 tons from 3,100,000 tons in 1968; although one new coal 
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mine was being prepared for operation at Lingan, the decline in this industry has been 
fairly rapid and would be more rapid without government intervention. Non-metallic 
mineral output, apart from coal, was valued at $19,300,000, a substantial increase over the 
1969 value of $15,400,000. Output of metallics—lead and silver—fell off sharply from 
1968 levels. 


New Brunswick.—Mineral production value in New Brunswick in 1970 amounted 
to $101,000,000 compared with $94,000,000 in 1969 and $88,000,000 in 1968. Close to 
90 p.c. of this production was of metallic ores and products, the strength of which more than 
compensated for the continued decline in coal output. The major metals produced are 
zinc and lead which comprise one half and one fifth, respectively, of New Brunswick mineral 
output values. Output of both of these metals rose rapidly over the 1968-70 period, 
revenues for each having increased by one third. Production of zinc, lead, copper and 
silver is centred around Bathurst. 


Quebec.—Total mineral output value in Quebec was $800,000,000 in 1970, a fairly 
good increase over 1968 and 1969 but only slightly higher than 1966. More than one half 
of the annual product consists of metallics, non-metallics contributing one quarter and 
structural materials one eighth of the product. Fuels production in this province is 
insignificant. 


The metallics produced in Quebec are mainly copper and iron ore and the non-metallic 
output is almost wholly asbestos. Copper, valued at $201,000,000 in 1970, accounted for 
one quarter of all Quebec mineral output; iron ore, at $131,000,000, contributed one sixth. 
Copper capacity and production increased in the 1968-70 period but iron ore capacity 
remained stable, as did production (allowing for strikes). Zine production, at $63,000,000: 
in 1970, is also a significant contributor to the mineral output of Quebec but tonnage has 
declined somewhat from 1968. Asbestos production has been fairly stable in output 
volume since 1968 but price increases brought revenues up to $165,000,000 in 1970 and 
significant expansions were made in mine and mill facilities during the year. Titanium 
dioxide, produced only in Quebec, is a valuable product with firm world markets; production 
value increased from $28,000,000 in 1968 to $34,000,000 in 1970. 


Ontario.—Ontario has a mineral production value of more than $1,600,000,000 
annually. Metallics are the great strength of this output and the class showing the greatest. 
recent growth rate; the value of the output of metallics in 1970 was almost 24 p.c. higher 
than that in 1968. Nickel is the most important of the metallics, contributing 44 p.c. 
of the province’s metallic minerals output value in 1970; copper followed with 24 p.c., iron 
ore with 10 p.c. and precious metals with 8.5 p.c. The range of output is extremely diverse, 
more so than jn any other province of Canada and the value of metallics production, not 
including nickel and copper, is almost as great as Quebec’s total minerals output value. 


Output of fuels in Ontario is very small and the non-metallics produced consist mainly 
of salt, nepheline syenite, asbestos, sulphur and quartz in small quantities. Structural 
materials produced in 1970 were valued at $189,000,000, an amount little changed since 
1967 because of hesitancy in the construction industry. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba’s mineral production in 1970 was valued at $333,000,000, an 
amcunt 59 p.c. above the 1968 total. Of the 1970 value, metallic minerals comprised 88. 
p.c., structural materials 6 p.c., and fuels 5 p.c. Of the total metallics value amounting to 
$294,000,000, nickel contributed 72 p.c. and copper 20 p.c. 


The rapid rise of mining output in Manitoba is attributable mainly to the recently 
increased capacity at the nickel-copper mines of Inco at Thompson. Sherritt Gordon at. 
Lynn Lake and Dumbarton Mines at Bird River also produced more in 1970 than in 1968. 
Manitoba nickel (all forms) production rose by one third in two years—from 58,000 tons 
in 1968 to 78,000 tons in 1970, the latter being one quarter of the total Canadian nickel 
output. Zinc produced in Manitoba was valued at $12,500,000 in 1970; because of labour 
disputes, both value and tonnage were lower than in 1968 or 1969. 
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Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s mineral production, of course, reflects the deter- 
mines of geography. In contrast to the more easterly provinces, the Canadian Shield 
formation comprises much less than one half of Saskatchewan’s area, nor does Saskatchewan 
have the Cordillera and related resources that are present in the more westerly provinces. 
Saskatchewan, therefore, is mainly a non-metallic minerals producer, its major products 
being oil, natural gas and potash; zinc, copper and uranium are of useful but minor annual 
output value. Oil output is stable although hesitant, and uranium output continues to 
decline, but the restoration of order in potash markets through regulation of supply in both 
Saskatchewan and New Mexico has raised revenues substantially for that product. 


The value of total mineral output in Saskatchewan in 1970 was $393,000,000, a 
$50,000,000 increase over 1969 attributable to price increases in potash. The broad 
picture in the province for the past few years has been one of stable annual value of output. 
Of the total 1970 output, the fuels class contributed 56 p.c., non-metallics (almost all potash) 
32 p.c., and metallics about 10 p.c. 


Alberta.—Alberta is Canada’s major oil producer. Its dominance in Canadian oil 
production has become steadily firmer, its share of the national output climbing from 69 
p.c. in 1967 to 73 p.c. in 1970. Even so, production in the province could be much greater 
than at present since the developed fields are operating below capacity. Assuming adequate 
feed and transmission pipe, the barrier to increased output is the regulation by the United 
States of imports into its mid-continent States. Proven economic reserves of oil are not 
great; at present production rates, they total about 20 years’ supply. Current exploration 
in Alberta is at a moderate level—significant improvement in new field exploration seems 
to await the outcome of the economic and environmental studies on the new sources of oil 
above the Arctic Circle. 

Alberta’s total minerals output in 1970 was valued at $1,390,000,000, of which 
$1,320,000,000 was fuels; half of the remainder was fuel-byproduct sulphur and half was 
structural materials—mainly cement, sand and gravel—valued at $37,000,000. Crude 
petroleum production amounted to 331,000,000 bbl., higher by 14 p.c. than in 1969; unit 
prices changed little from the two preceding years. Natural gas net new production in 
Alberta in 1970 was 1,892,000,000 Mcf. compared with 1,606,000,000 Mcf. a year earlier, 
reflecting continuing strong demand for gas in mid-continental United States. 


Alberta’s southwest is producing useful amounts of coal, the value of the 1970 output 
being $25,700,000 compared with about $12,000,000 in both 1967 and 1968. Current 
production should increase a little but coal output may be at a plateau for a few years. 


British Columbia.—Total minerals output value in British Columbia in 1970 was 
almost $500,000,000 compared with $434,000,000 in 1969 and $389,000,000 in 1968; the 
average annual growth in the 1968-70 period was 13 p.c. This production includes a very 
wide range of products; 60 p.c. is provided by metallics, 25 p.c. by fuels, 10 p.c. by structural 
materials and 5 p.c. by other non-metallics. Copper is especially significant, comprising 
one fourth of all minerals-output value. Other valuable metallics are, in order of impor- 
tance, molybdenum, zine, lead, iron ore and silver. Even a little tin is produced, as con- 
centrate, when world prices are high. Asbestos and sulphur are among the non-metallic 


minerals produced and there are also considerable amounts of crude oil, natural gas and 
coal produced. 


Copper production has climbed rapidly; the 110,000-ton output in 1970 was a one-third 
increase over 1968 and 1969 levels and price increases brought 1970 copper revenues up by 
almost one half over those for 1968. Molybdenum production volume in 1970 increased by 
one half over the 1968 output levels to 16,000 tons (contained molybdenum basis) of con- 
centrate but price increases were not large. The coal mines developed over the past few 
years achieved a sudden increase in output value to $22,000,000 in 1970 from $7,000,000 in 
1969. British Columbia coal is almost all high-unit-price bituminous coal of coking quality. 


The enlarged production in 1970 and the foreseen future expansion is for Japanese require- 
ments. 
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Long Harbour—elemental phosphorus plant 
St. Lawrence Fluorspar—mines 


_ Buchans—copper-lead-zine mine 
_ Advoeate—asbestos mine 


“Bast Coast exploration’’—oil and gas 


. Point Edward—sodium sulphate plant 

. Sydney-Glace Bay Area—coal 

. Loch Lomond—celestite mine 

. Kaipokok Bay Area—uranium exploration 
. Walton—barite mine 

. Murdochville—copper mines and smelter 

. Belledune—lead-zine smelter 

. Heath Steele—lead-zine-copper mine 

. Asbestos-Thetford Mines Area—asbestos mines 
. Stratford Centre—-copper mines 

. East Broughton Station—tale mine 

. South Bolton—tale mine 

8 Montreal East—copper refinery 

_ Varennes—elemental phosphorus plant 

. Ste-Scholastique—silica mine 

. Oka—columbium mine 


Lac Forestier-Ste-Anne-du-Lac Area—uranium exploration 


. McAdam Mining—asbestos development 

. Chibougamau Area—copper mines 

_ Asbestos Hill—asbestos mine under development 

8. Haley—magnesium producer 

. Madoec—tale mine 

. Matagami—non-ferrous metal mines 

. Abitibi Asbestos—exploration 

_ Val d’Or-Malartie Area—gold, molybdenum and non-ferrous metal mines 

. Louvicourt—copper mine 

. Rouyn-Noranda Area—non-ferrous metal mines and smelter (copper, zine, 


gold) 


. Blue Mountain—nepheline syenite mines 
33. 
34. 
. Midland—silica plant 

. Larder Lake—iron, gold 

. Matheson—asbestos mine 
. Cobalt—silver mines 


Port Hope—uranium 
Port Colborne—nickel refinery 


Kirkland Lake—iron, gold 


. Badgeley—silica mine 

. Timmins Area—gold-silver-copper, lead-zinc, nickel-copper mines 
. Reeves—asbestos mine 

. Agnew Lake—uranium mine 

. Elliot Lake—uranium mines 

. Goderich—salt mine 

. Manitouwadge Area—copper-zinc-lead mines 

. Shebandowan—nickel mine 

_ Mattabi Mines Ltd.—zine, copper, silver, lead 
. Uchi Lake—=zinc, copper, silver 

. Red Lake—iron, gold 

. Werner Lake—nickel-copper mine 

. Bernic Lake—tantalum pentoxide 

. Dumbarton Mine—nickel-copper 

. Bird River—nickel-copper 

. Black Island—silica mine 


56. 
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63. 
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Thompson Area—nickel-copper mines, smelter and refinery 
Wabowden—nickel-copper mine 

Snow Lake Area—copper-lead-zine mines 
Ruttan—new copper-zinc mine 

Lynn Lake—nickel-copper mine 

Fox Lake Mine—copper-zine 

Flin Flon Area—copper-zine-lead mines and smelter 
Esterhazy—potash mine 

Gulf Minerals—uranium discovery 

La Ronge—copper mine 

Estevan—coal mines 

Belle Plaine—salt mine 

Uranium City—uranium mine 

Drake Point—natural gas discovery 
Yellowknife—gold mine 

Pine Point—lead-zine mines 
MecMurray—oil sands (petroleum) 

Fort Saskatchewan—nickel refinery 
Wabamun—coal 

Strahan-Ricinus Area—petroleum and natural gas exploratory drilling 
Coleman—coal 

Crowsnest Pass Area—coal 
Fording—coal 

Kimberley—lead-zine mine 

Cardinal River—coal 
Golden—lead-zine-silver mine 

Bluebell Mine—lead-zine 

McIntyre—coal 
Revelstoke—molybdenum mine 
Ferguson—lead-zine-silver mine 
Slocan—lead-zine-silver 
Reeves-MacDonald Mine—zince-lead 
Trail—refinery 

Rossland—molybdenum mine 
Greenwood—copper mine 

Brenda Mine—copper-molybdenum 

Boss Mountain—molybdenum mine 
Highland Valley Area—copper mines 
Williams Lake—copper-molybdenum mine 
Ashcroft—copper-molybdenum mine 
Giant Mascot Mine—nickel 

Churchill Copper—mine 
Endako—molybdenum mine 

Britannia Mine—copper 

Texada Mine—iron-copper 

Buttle Lake—zine-copper mine 

Port Hardy—copper-molybdenum mine 
10E Atkinson H25—petroleum discovery 
Anvil Mine—zine-lead 

Cassiar—asbestos mine 
Granduc—copper 

Alice Arm Area—molybdenum mine 
Carmacks—coal mine 

Whitehorse Area—copper and gold mines 
Arctic Gold and Silver—mine (gold-silver ) 
Wesfrob Mine—iron 

Clinton Creek—asbestos mine 
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The rapid growth of mine and mill operations in the province gives great importance 
to announced provincial policy on the smelting of ores. The British Columbia Government 
intends that producers process within the province a significant proportion of their mineral 
output. 


Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories.—Yukon minerals production com- 
prises metallics—mainly zinc, lead, copper and precious metals—and asbestos. Output 
is not large by national standards but it is increasing rapidly. In 1970, the $80,000,000 
total output included zinc, $25,000,000; lead, $22,000,000; copper, $9,000,000; silver, 
$8,000,000; and asbestos, $15,000,000. 


Northwest Territories mineral output, valued at $125,000,000 in 1970, is almost wholly 
metallic minerals plus a little petroleum and natural gas. Output value was fairly steady 
in the 1968-70 period; moderate increases in the volume output of zinc and lead, which 
comprised 86 p.c. of the 1970 total value, were counteracted by declining prices leaving 
revenues unchanged. i 


A zine-lead discovery with 
a large tonnage potential 
has been made on Little 
Cornwallis Island in the 
Northwest Territories. This 
- treeless terrain, which has 
little vegetation and no 
permanent ice or snow 
cover, can be traversed 
readily by vehicles with 
outsized fires, and light 
aircraft so equipped can 
land almost anywhere. 


Two geologists examine a 
chunk of massive zinc-lead 
mineralization. 
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6.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1961-70 
(SSS Se 
Newfound- Prince 
Year land (incl. Edward aoe Be St ele Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Labrador) Island Y 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 
91,618,709 606,644 | 61,693,156 | 18,801,981 | 455,522,933 | 943,669,488 | 101,489,840 
101, 858, 960 677,906 | 61,651,093 | 21,811,575 519, 453, 166 913,342,141 | 158,932,169 
137,796,707 798,345 | 66,317,617 | 28,343,433 | 540,615,068 | 874,208,868 | 169,626,688 
182,152,656 831,283 | 66,073,596 | 48,676,712 | 684,583,430 | 904,077,030 | 173,872,576 
207 , 557 , 627 599,387 | 70,771,827 | 82,164,344 715,900,973 993,730,951 | 182,143,774 
244, 020,086 1,062,513 | 85,416,974 | 90,207,633 771,179,636 957,851,890 | 179,342,104 
266,365, 149 1,775,001 | 77,226,142 | 90,440,172 741,435,723 |1,194,548,906 | 184,678, 564 
309,711,994 976,742 | 56,939,905 8g. 452,486 725,077,850 |1,355,628,670 | 209,625,533 
256, 935, 937 451,500 | 58,631,575 | 94,592,565 718,366,119 |1,223,380,337 | 246,340,849 
358,350, 100 500,000 | 58,557,990 101,192, 420 798,565,390 |1,631,978,500 | 333,261,820 
British Yukon Northwest 
Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Territory Territories Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOG LR tee wares 215,210,168 495,548,442 187,713,736 12,750,304 18, 142,076 2,602,767,477 
1962 ee eee csttelee es 241,889,176 555, 480, 984 234,493,431 13,137,730 17,570, 968 2,840, 299,299 
96S rears rico neeee 274,171,427 644, 387,580 260,356,615 14,366, 936 15,891,029 3,026, 880,313 
L9G 4K S, Werpere aiteaiae 293,245, 302 709, 407,372 268, 723,824 15, 204, 108 18,081,395 3, 364,929,279 
LOGS Saer ate ererier 328,753,797 761,831, 887 280,156,051 13, 400, 535 77,456,418 3,714, 467,571 
LOG tinssic as Steet 348, 493, 608 848,616,941 330,898,073 11,975,757 111,239,350 3,980,304, 565 
T9GT caine acaneeens 361,824,119 974,301,975 380, 487, 993 14,990,529 118, 282,610 4,406, 356, 885 
TICS Ss eee emerr 357,173,719 | 1,091,766, 867 389,313,454 21,365,555 115,636,016 4,721,668,791 
LOGS ee ae renccnes 344,815,077 | 1,205,308,015 434 272,656 35,402,563 119,170,870 4,737,668, 063 
LOL ODM acres 392,507,660 | 1,398,503, 480 495, 582,430 79,642,350 125,079,060 5,768,721, 200 


7.—Value of Metallics, Non-metallics, Fuels and Structural Materials 


Year and Province 
or Territory 


1969 


Newfoundland (incl. Labrador).. 
Prince Edward Island 


SA lDertatinnn Ores secereso one tears 
British Columbia. 
Yukon Territory... 
Northwest Territori 


Canadas1969- oo tracccseee: 
1970P 
Newfoundland (incl. reser: ; 


Prince Edward Island.. we 
NOMENA Ppooanaonocoesadnaaene 


Albentaicrceca a: 


Yukon Territory 
Northwest Territories........... 


Canada, 1970................ 


Metallics 


235, 096, 050 


1,406,325 
77, 562, 887 
415, 922,156 
1,001,021, 179 
206, 425,862 
44,180, 245 
5,035 
255,430,729 
23,478,037 
118,185, 520 


2,378, 714, 025 


333 , 082, 100 


574,990 

88, 162, 420 
479,772,390 
1,392, 104, 300 
293, 692, 820 
37, 169, 160 
2,580 

302, 428, 230 
64, 469, 350 
124,004, 060 


3,115, 462,400 


Produced, by Province, 1969 and 1970 


Non- Structural 
metallics Fuels Materials Totals 
$ $ $ $ 
15, 742, 263 —_ 6,097, 624 256, 935, 937 
—_— —_ 451,500 451,500 
18, 228, 936 21,780,974 17,215,340 58,631,575 
3,603, 831 5,757,473 7,668,374 94,592,565 
197,982,963 20,684 104, 440,316 718,366,119 
35,671,512 7,992, 183 179,295,463 1, 223,380,337 
3,136,113 15,614,716 21,164, 158 246,340,849 
80,031,020 209 , 839, 597 10, 764,215 344,815,077 
62,069,192 1,104,034, 945 39,198,843 1, 205,308,015 
21,798,389 100, 497, 708 56,545, 830 434,272,656 
11,924, 526 _ — 35, 402,563 
—_— 985,350 — 119,170,870 
450,188,745 1,465, 923, 630 442,841, 663 4,737, 668, 063 
18, 798,000 — 6,470,000 358,350,100 
_— _ 500, 000 500,000 
19,327,000 21,866,000 16,790,000 58,557,990 
2,467,000 3,063,000 7,500,000 101,192, 420 
214,952,000 25,000 103,816,000 || - 798,565,390 
41,061,200 9,547,000 189 , 266, 000 1,631,978, 500 
2,232,000 16,307,000 21,030,000 333 , 261,820 
126,831,500 219,614,000 8,893,000 392,507,660 
32,794,900 1,324, 168, 000 36,538,000 1,393,503, 480 
24,813,200 122. 376,000 45,965,000 495, 582,430 
15,173,000 — — 79,642,350 
= 1,075,000 - 125,079,060 
498,449,800 | 1,718,041,000 | 436,768,000 || 5,768,721, 200 
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Subsection 1.—Metals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value to Canada in 1970 were, in order: nickel, 
copper, iron ore, zine, lead, gold, silver, molybdenum, uranium and platinum group metals. 
These 10 metals, which accounted for 97 p.c. of the total value of metal production in 1970, 
and several other metals of importance are dealt with separately below. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF METALS PRODUCTION 
1970 COMPARED WITH 1961 
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Nickel.—Canada’s production of nickel in 1970 amounted to 308,042 tons valued at 
$829,643,800, a 44-p.c. increase In quantity and a 72-p.c. increase in value over 1969. 
A return to full production after strikes in 1969 at the Sudbury-area mines of The Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, Limited (Inco) and Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Limited accounted for the large increase. Canada’s position as the world’s leading producer 
(56 p.c. of the non-communist world’s nickel in 1970) remained intact but its proportion 
will decline in the mid-1970s as new deposits are opened in New Caledonia, Australia, the 
Philippines, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Venezuela, Colombia, Yugoslavia and 
Botswana. 

In Ontario, where 74 p.c. of Canada’s nickel was produced in 1970, Inco operated 11 
mines, four mills, two smelters, a copper refinery and a byproduct iron ore recovery plant 
in the Sudbury area, and a nickel refinery at Port Colborne. The company is preparing four 
new mines in the Sudbury area and one near Shebandowan for producticn. Two concen- 
trators and a nickel refinery are also under construction. Falconbridge operated eight 
mines, four mills and a smelter, and is developing two new mines. At Werner Lake in 
northwestern Ontario, Consolidated Faraday Limited continued production and sold bulk 
nickel-copper concentrate to Inco. Noranda Mines Limited is preparing its 700-ton-a-day 
Langmuir mine, near Timmins, for production in 1972. Texmont Mines Limited has 
scheduled its 500-ton-a-day nickel-copper mine, near Timmins, for operation in 1971. 

In Manitoba, where 25 p.c. of Canada’s nickel was produced in 1970, Inco operated an 
integrated nickel mining-concentrating-smelting-refining facility at Thompson and con- 
tinued development of two new mines. Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited at Lynn Lake 
produced nickel concentrates for shipment to the company’s chemical refinery at Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta. Supplementary feed for the refinery was obtained by importing 
nickel-sulphide concentrates from Australia. Dumbarton Mines Limited at Bird River 
continued producing and trucking ore to the Faraday mill. Falconbridge continued 
development of the Manibridge mine at Wabowden, with production planned for 1971. 
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Drill jumbo at a Sud- 
bury area nickel mine. 


Only one mine produced nickel in Quebec in 1970—the Renzy Mines Limited in 
Hainault township. In British Columbia, Giant Mascot Mines Limited, near Hope, 
produced a bulk nickel-copper concentrate for export to Japan. 


§.—Producers’ Shipments of Nickel, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


Sie Rae | Canada 
7 : : ears British Northwest | 
Year Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba! katch- : Sa MoNe tt 
ane Columbia | Territories || Gusting Valine 
tons tons tons tons tons tons | tons $ 
OGM ear tracats — 196,218 32,978 — 2,090 1,705 232,991 351,261,720 
T9B 2 ae ees 1,540 166, 582 61, 482 — 1,738 | 900 || 232,242 383 , 784, 622 
TORS Heese cet ests 2,506 149,089 63,585 — 1,850 | _— | 217,030 360,392,658 
196 Gees eee cecal 2,338 162,094 62,365 — 1,699 — 228,496 379,320,510 
LOGHE cue ite oes 3,026 191,283 63,212 — 1,661 — || 259, 182 430,402,105 
} LOGO ere cc viet sss 3,975 160,214 57,812 15 1,594 _ 223,610 377,479,471 
1 TOG Tivacsrcratercors-cree 1,622 190,059 54,714 162 2,090 — | 248 , 647 463,139,703 
: NOG S Pecos acr 886 203, 747 57,923 144 | 1,658 _ | 264,358 | 528,235,798 
1B! Nir eee 155 146,781 64,920 266 1,489 _ | 213,611 481,055, 140 
LOTOR A cde mt sre 830 227,988 78,074 _ 1,150 —_ | 308, 042 829, 643,800 


Copper.—The production of copper from Canadian mines amounted to 673,747 tons 

valued at $782,490,300 in 1970, an increase of 100,502 tons and $194,209,703 over 1969 

| when labour strikes caused a decline in output. Production of refined copper increased to 
| 543,069 tons from 450,154 tons in the same comparison and consumption declined 2,418 
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tons to 237,838 tons. Exports of copper in concentrates increased by 21,303 tons to 179,119 
tons and exports of refined copper increased by 82,369 tons to 292,403 tons. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and nickel-copper ores and concentrates are 
operated in Canada. In the Sudbury district of Ontario, Inco operates smelters at Copper 
Cliff and Coniston, and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited produces nickel-copper matte 
at its Falconbridge smelter. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, 
Man., smelts ores and concentrates from its own and other mines in Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan. Ores and concentrates from most of the copper mines in Ontario, Quebec and 
Newfoundland are smelted at the Noranda smelter of Noranda Mines Limited and the 
Murdochville smelter of Gaspé Copper Mines Limited, both in Quebec. Major expansion 
programs are under way at both the Noranda and Murdochville smelters. Electrolytic 
copper refineries are operated by Inco at Copper Cliff and by Canadian Copper Refineries 
Limited, a subsidiary of Noranda Mines, at Montreal East, Que. The Montreal East 
refinery is to be expanded by about 80,000 tons of annual capacity of refined copper. 


Ten new mines producing copper were placed in operation and six mines were closed 
during 1970 in Canada; net production capacity was increased by about 95,000 tons of 
contained copper during the year. Eight new mines are scheduled to commence operations 
in 1971 and six are expected to close. Annual capacity should total about 835,000 tons of 
copper in concentrates by the end of 1971. 


Copper production in Newfoundland in 1970 was 15,412 tons valued at $17,898,600 
from four producing mines. In New Brunswick, copper output increased to 7,933 tons 
valued at $9,213,100 from 6,791 tons valued at $6,984,742 in 1969. In Quebec, production 
was 173,533 tons valued at $201,542,000, an increase of 13,465 tons and $36,895,560 over 
1969. More than 30 mines were operating during 1970, the main centres of production 
being at or near Rouyn-Noranda, Val d’Or, Matagami, Chibougamau, Murdochville and 
Stratford Centre. The Bell Allard and New Hosco mines near Matagami and the Solbec 
mine at Stratford Centre were closed, while production commenced at the Louvem mine 
at Louvicourt. 


Copper was produced at 35 mines in Ontario in 1970, the main operations being the 
19 nickel-copper mines of the Sudbury district, five copper-zinc and copper mines near 
Timmins, and three copper-zinc mines near Manitouwadge. Mine production amounted 
to 291,908 tons valued at $339,022,800, an increase of 53,098 tons and $94,722,299 over 1969 
when strikes at the Sudbury area mines reduced output. Two new small mines were 
opened during the year and two were closed; eight mines were being developed for produc- 
tion by the end of 1972. 


Most of Manitoba’s production of 51,445 tons of copper valued at $59,748,800 came 
from the mines of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon and Snow 
Lake and, to a lesser extent, from the Lynn Lake mines of Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited. 
Hudson Bay operated seven mines including the Anderson Lake and Dickstone mines which 
were brought into production in 1970. Sherritt Gordon began production from its Fox 
Lake copper-zinc mine at a rate of 3,000 tons of ore daily. Copper rejects from the Inco 
refinery at Thompson were shipped to Copper Cliff in Ontario for refining. Copper produc- 
tion in Saskatchewan was from the mine of Anglo-Rouyn Mines Limited near La Ronge 
and from Hudson Bay’s Flexar mine and that portion of the Flin Flon orebody that lies 
on the Saskatchewan side of the provincial boundary. Production in 1970 was 15,548 tons, 
2,682 tons less than in 1969; the value was $18,058,000 or $693,559 less. 


Production of copper in British Columbia in 1970 amounted to 109,647 tons valued at 
$127,343,700, an increase of 25,939 tons and $41,262,489 over 1969. Four new mines 
started production in 1970; Brenda Mines Ltd., near Peachland, Granduc Operating 
Company, near Stewart, Churchill Copper Corporation Ltd., near Magnum Creek, and 
Greyhound Mines Ltd., near Greenwood, began operations at rates of 24,000, 7,000, 750 
and 2,000 tons a day, respectively. Two new mines were scheduled for operations in 1971 
and four in 1972, 
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Production of copper in the Yukon Territory, all by New Imperial Mines Ltd., White- 
horse, increased by 317 tons in 1970 to 7,750 tons valued at $9,000,800. Copper produced 
in the Northwest Territories is obtained as a byproduct of mining high-grade silver ores. 


10.—Producers’ Shipments of Copper, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


New- Nova New i 4 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
15,752 _— — 149,007 211,647 12,454 
17,308 204 3,674 147, 431 188,995 12,738 
14,012 237 8,964 141,400 178,960 16,980 
13,615 204 9,296 158, 088 197,917 29,777 
14,823 187 10, 082 173,938 216,272 30,808 
19,393 115 7,089 171,998 202,976 ol elo 
UGG eres ctr ase Soule shares capes 21,965 28 5,786 166,385 276,146 29,560 
Jee cobeatee atc IOS 23,299 140 8,265 167,601 290,618 34,583 
LODE tra t reeaioek coe 20, 464 19 6,791 160,068 238,810 37,097 
DO TODS cache seievaas.sioneleions 8s 15,412 27 7,933 173,533 291,908 51,445 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantiey WAI 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
33,479 15,845 440 463 439 , 087 255, 157,626 
32,017 54,489 215 314 457,385 282,732,696 
29,772 62,218 _ 16 452,559 284, 403,710 
20,442 57,561 — — 486,900 324, 467, 834 
18,732 42,565 —_ 471 507,878 380,951,781 
19,561 52, 880 — 748 506,076 453 , 523,980 
22,975 86,319 3,584 566 613,314 582,585,272 
22,081 80,561 5,299 866 633 , 313 607,944, 415 
18, 230 83, 708 7,433 625 573,245 588 , 280,597 
15,548 109,647 7,750 544 673,747 782,490,300 


Iron Ore.*—Iron ore shipments amounted to 47,509,000 tons valued at $589,126,000 
in 1970, surpassing the previous record of 42,360,000 tons established in 1968 and well above 
the 35,763,000 tons shipped in 1969. Domestic shipments at 8,782,000 tons and exports at 
38,727,000 tons were both up sharply from 1968. During 1969, the Canadian iron ore 
industry was unable to produce and deliver as a result of widespread iron ore industry 
strikes but during 1970 it operated at near capacity. Shipments exceeded production by 
an estimated 1,500,000 tons and stock at mines and ports, estimated to contain 10,300,000 
tons at the end of 1969, went down accordingly. 


Increased demand from Western Europe was mainly responsible for the new high in 
exports and record Canadian steel production accounted for the all-time high in domestic 
shipments. Crude steel production totalled 12,350,000 net tons, surpassing the previous 
high of 11,200,000 tons established in 1968. Domestic consumption of iron ore was 
11,500,000 tons of which an estimated 9,400,000 tons were of domestic origin and the 
remainder imports; iron and steel plant stocks amounted to 4,100,000 tons, about 100,000 
tons higher than in 1969. The trend toward lower imports continued in 1970 as they de- 
clined slightly from 2,260,000 tons in 1969 to 2,125,000 tons. 


The Canadian iron ore industry, which began a period of slow growth in 1969, added 
only 70,000 tons to production capacity in 1970 and an estimated 420,000 tons in 1971. 
Annual capacity at the end of 1970 was 46,480,000 tons, including 24,830,000 tons of pellet 
capacity. Three major projects for Quebec-Labrador were announced in mid-1970: 
a, 12,000,000-ton-a-year expansion of Iron Ore Company of Canada’s Labrador City con- 


* Quantities of iron ore given in this Section are in Jong tons of 2,240 lb. 
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centrator; a new 6,000,000-ton-a-year concentrator and pellet plant at Sept Iles by the 
same company; and a 16,000,000-ton-a-year concentrator at Mount Wright by Quebec 
Cartier Mining Company. At least 20 companies, other than producers, were active in 
1970 in the geological, metallurgical and economic evaluation of iron ore deposits and/or 
in the seeking of markets and financing. 


In 1970, 18 companies with 19 operations produced 46,984,000 tons of iron ore and 
byproduct iron ore; 10 were in Ontario, four in British Columbia, two in Quebec, two in 
Newfoundland (Labrador) and one in Quebec-Labrador. Of the four producing provinces, 
Newfoundland and Ontario had record shipments of iron ore in 1970. The leading producer 
was Newfoundland (Labrador) with 22,219,000 tons, a 4,625,000-ton increase over the 
previous high in 1968, followed by Quebec with 13,079,000 tons, Ontario with 10,493,000 
tons and British Columbia with 1,718,000 tons. 


In Quebec—Labrador, shipments from Iron Ore Company of Canada totalled 20,108,000 
tons comprised of 10,535,000 tons of pellets, 7,625,000 tons of direct-shipping ore and 
1,948,000 tons of concentrate. Quebec Cartier Mining Company’s production was above 
rated capacity and some 8,870,000 tons were shipped. Wabush Mines’ shipments at 
5,478,000 tons, were some 600,000 tons less than capacity and reflected extensive modifica- 
tions to its pellet plant regrind mills from wet to dry; capacity production is expected in 1971. 
Shipments from Hilton mines, at 1,030,000 tons, exceeded production capacity by 100,000 
tons because of shipments from stockpile. 


In Ontario, Griffith mine approached capacity production and shipments totalled 
1,503,000 tons. Sherman mine experienced gear difficulties with its three wet autogenous 
mills and shipments were down from 1969 by 200,000 tons to 914,000 tons. Shipments of 
pellets from The International Nickel Company were estimated at 667,000 tons, down about 
100,000 tons from 1969. The company plans to cut back production to 600,000 tons a year 
in order to meet the new Ontario regulations with respect to sulphur dioxide emissions. 
Shipments either exceeded or equalled production capacity rate at all other mines in Ontario. 
Shipment of reduced iron-nickel pellets from Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited’s new 
300,000-ton-a-year plant can be expected in 1971. 


In British Columbia, Coast Copper Company, Limited closed the iron ore recovery 
plant at its copper mine on Vancouver Island because feed from its new orebody was too 
high in pyrrhotitic sulphur. Two iron mining operations remain in British Columbia— 
Texada Mines Ltd., an underground operation, and Wesfrob Mines Limited, an open-pit 
operation; both produced copper concentrate and magnetite concentrate. Wesfrob Mines, 
which began production in 1967, attained capacity production for the first time in 1970 and 
shipped 974,000 tons of iron ore concentrate. Shipments from Texada Mines totalled 
467,000 tons of iron ore concentrate. 


Exports of iron ore, at 38,727,000 tons, surpassed the record of 36,011,000 tons estab- 
lished in 1968 and were considerably more than the 27,906,000 tons shipped in 1969. The 
export weakness in 1969 was caused by loss of production brought on by labour strikes. 
Lower demand from the United States was more than offset by record demand from Britain 
and all European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) countries. Prospects for Canadian 
exports in the next decade appear excellent. Of the tonnage exported in 1970, the United 
States took 23,842,000 tons (26,687,000 tons in 1968), Britain took 4,918,000 tons 
(3,351,000 tons in 1968), Federal Republic of Germany about 3,900,000 tons including about 
1,900,000 tons trans-shipped from the Netherlands (2,100,000 tons in 1968 including 
about 700,000 tons trans-shipped from the Netherlands), Japan 2,194,000 tons (1,891, 
000 tons), Italy 1,602,000 tons (1,346,000 tons) and the Netherlands about 1,200,000 
tons excluding the trans-shipments to Federal Republic of Germany (400,000 tons excluding 
the trans-shipments to Federal Republic of Germany). Exports to Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg and to Finland were higher than in 1968. Shipments to France, which began in 
1969, were up sharply to 295,000 tons. Spain became an importer of Canadian iron ore 
for the first time in 1970, with 129,000 tons. 
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Lead and Zinc.—Mine production of lead in 1970 reached a record 383,200 short tons, 
20.3 p.c. more than in 1969 and representing about 14 p.c. of the non-communist world 
total. Primary refined lead production of 204,600 tons was derived from two plants—one 
operated by Cominco Ltd. at Trail, B.C., where annual capacity is 210,000 tons, and the 
other operated by East Coast Smelting and Chemical Company Limited, a subsidiary of 
Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited, at Belledune, N.B., where annual 
capacity is 30,000 tons. Exports of lead in ores and concentrates totalled 165,900 tons of 
contained lead, compared with 140,200 tons in 1969, and went mainly to Japan, the United 
States, Federal Republic of Germany and Belgium. Exports of refined lead amounted to 
152,800 tons, 43 p.c. more than in 1969, and went mainly to the United States, Britain and 
India. The lead price, f.o.b. Toronto and Montreal, decreased from 16.5 cents a pound at 
the beginning of 1970 to 14.5 cents on Oct. 1, at which level it stood for the remainder 
of the year. 


Mine production of zinc in 1970 reached a new high of 1,211,300 tons, slightly more 
than in 1969 and equivalent to over 29 p.c. of the non-communist world total. Canada 
has been the world’s largest mine producer since 1964. Production of primary refined 
zinc declined to 460,700 tons from 466,400 tons produced in 1969; output was at 86 p.c. 
of the total rated capacity of Canada’s four primary zinc plants. Exports of zinc in ores 
and concentrates, totalling 846,000 tons, went mainly to the United States, Belgium, 
Japan and the Netherlands. Refined exports amounted to 351,500 tons and went mainly 
to the United States, Britain and India. The domestic producers’ price for prime western 
- gine, f.o.b. Toronto and Montreal, decreased from 15.5 cents a pound at the beginning of 
1970 to 15.0 cents a pound on Aug. 24, at which level it stood for the remainder of the year. 


Production of lead and zinc in the Northwest Territories, amounting to 110,000 and 
225,000 tons, respectively, came from Pine Point Mines Limited, where mill capacity was 
increased to 10,000 tons daily, An exploratory mining program was initiated to develop 
costs and mining techniques for determining whether some 10,000,000 tons of ore reserves 
could be more economically mined by underground than by open-pit methods. Production 
of lead and zinc increased sharply in the Yukon Territory as Anvil Mining Corporation 
Limited ended its first full year of operations and completed the expansion of its mill 
capacity from 5,500 to 6,600 tons a day. 


Lead and zinc production in British Columbia was mainly from Cominco Ltd.’s 
Sullivan mine and 10,000-ton concentrator at Kimberley; the company also operated the 
Bluebell mine and 700-ton mill in the Slocan district. Among other lead-zinc producers 
were Western Mines Limited at Buttle Lake on Vancouver Island, and Canadian Explora- 
tion Limited and Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited in southeastern British Columbia. 
About mid-1970, Canadian Exploration ceased lead-zinc production because of exhaustion 
of orereserves. ‘Twonew lead-zinc mines began operations in southeastern British Columbia 
—Copperline Mines Ltd. and Silmonac Mines Limited at 600 and 150 tons of ore a day, 
respectively. A third—Columbia Metals Corporation Limited—was expected to begin 
operations about mid-1971 at its silver-lead-zinc mine and 125-ton-a-day mill near Ferguson. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited recovered lead and zinc from base 
metal ores of three mines at or near Flin Flon on the Saskatchewan—Manitoba border and 
five mines near Snow Lake, Man. Its Anderson Lake and Dickstone mines in the Snow 
Lake district were brought into production in November 1970, and two new mines were 
under development in the Flin Flon—Snow Lake area. About mid-1970, Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Limited brought its Fox copper-zinc mine and mill, 30 miles southwest of Lynn Lake, 
Man., into production at 3,000 tons of orea day. Sherritt Gordon also continued develop- 
ment of its Ruttan copper-zine deposit in northern Manitoba and planned to bring this 
open-pit mine into operation by July 1973 at a mill rate of 10,000 tons of ore a day. 


In Ontario, Ecstall Mining Limited operated a zinc-copper-lead-silver mine and a 
9,000-ton-a-day mill near Timmins and remained Canada’s largest mine producer of zinc 
as well as Ontario’s leading producer of lead. Ecstall, a subsidiary of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company, continued construction, near Timmins, of a new electrolytic zinc plant and related 
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facilities which will initially produce about 120,000 tons of refined zinc metal, 230,000 tons 
of sulphuric acid and 1,000,000 lb. of cadmium metal annually. The plant, scheduled to 
open early in 1972, will process zinc concentrates derived from the company’s nearby Kidd 
Creek zinc-copper-lead-silver mine. Other Timmins-district mine producers were Kam- 
Kotia Mines Limited and Canadian Jamiesen Mines Limited, which operated copper-zinc 
mines and mills. The remainder of Ontario’s lead and zinc output came principally from 
copper-zinc-lead mines at Manitouwadge operated by Noranda Mines Limited, Geco 
Division, and Willroy Mines Limited. South Bay Mines Limited, associated with Selection 
Trust Limited of London, England, planned to bring into production by mid-1971 a zinc- 
copper-silver mine and 500-ton-a-day mill at Uchi Lake in the Red Lake district of north- 
western Ontario. Mattabi Mines Limited, jointly owned by Mattagami Lake Mines Lim- 
ited and Abitibi Paper Company Ltd., continued development of its major zinc-copper- 
silver-lead deposit on the south side of Sturgeon Lake, near Sioux Lookout. Production 
at 3,000 tons of ore a day was scheduled to begin in mid-1972. 


In Quebec, relatively small amounts of lead, as well as some zinc, were produced by 
the Cupra, D’Estrie and Solbec mines operated by the Sullivan Mining Group Ltd. in the 
Eastern Townships. The D’Estrie mine was brought into production late in 1970 and the 
Solbece property was closed about the same time because of exhaustion of ore reserves. 
Six mining companies associated with Noranda Mines Limited accounted for almost 85 
p.c. of the zinc output in Quebec, most of the remainder coming from three mines in the 
Noranda-Val d’Or area, which operated copper-zinc-silver mines. Lake Dufault Mines 
Limited developed the Millenbach copper-zinc-silver mine adjoining its original Norbec 
mine in the Noranda district and planned to bring it into production in late 1971. 


In New Brunswick, the largest lead-zinc producer was Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
Corporation Limited, which operated mines and concentrators in the Bathurst district. 
Other producers were Heath Steele Mines Limited, which doubled its mill capacity to 3,000 
tons a day early in 1970 at its Newcastle area property, and Nigadoo River Mines Limited, 
which operated a 1,000-ton mill in the Bathurst district. Both companies processed zinc- 
copper-lead-silver ores. The Anaconda Company (Canada) Ltd. began production from 
a copper orebody at its Caribou property about 30 miles west of Bathurst, N.B., and con- 
tinued exploration and development of its main Caribou zinc-lead-copper-silver deposit. 
A feasibility study was in progress during the year and it was planned to build a 300-ton 
pilot mill to test the concentration of the complex ore. In Newfoundland, both lead and 
zine concentrates were produced at the zinc-lead-copper-silver mine of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company at Buchans. 


Canada’s mine production of lead and zinc in 1971 was forecast to be about 10 p.c. and 
7 p.c., respectively, higher than 1970. 


11.—Producers’ Shipments of Lead from Canadian Ores, by Province, and Total Value, 
1 


, New- Nova New 0 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons tons tons 
OG rere gets era tate ict tie nein ated iat 21,968 — — 3,392 835 
OG ZF ee onee eitasaeet ot pa alos Getekoe 25,330 2,682 1,879 4,716 1,144 
NOGS Mam ancront nice sreaerd hed yagi 23,392 1,400 1,783 4,337 1,539 
OG ape rereeem tans. tea rr nears hacernniore ne 25,415 1,669 21,716 3,954 2,027 
LOG Dep etree sie caie.s Gite ctelefstan ayo 21,916 1,841 43,654 4,213 1,943 
EDO Gireevlcteickaune cas slecarsts a7aye oleh sysevavnrnn oie 21,754 1,488 51,864 ‘ 3,909 1,985 
OG MRE itera te ee eas teeter 19,940 397 47,016 2,882 5,529 
MO GR We teeree rete terse eins iced oitiotay Aacarente 18,914 2,600 54,350 2,936 12,900 
OB OPM etek asa tottenham eate ce oe 22,207 2,735 51,092 1,558 12,097 
TORO Prcanais asiosnsern etw.cleae athe 20,214 1,299 62,130 2,108 10,260 
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11.—Producers’ Shipments of Lead from Canadian Ores, by Province, and Total Value, 
1961-70—concluded 


British | Yukon | Northwest Canada 
Year Manitoba Columbia | Territory | Territories ate op iber 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
3,054 192,800 8,385 _— 230,435 47,054, 765 
3,792 167,641 8,145 — 215,329 42,721,341 
2,737 157, 487 8,490 —_ 201,165 44,256,199 
1,295 134, 369 10,209 3,063 203,717 54,759,110 
1,316 125, 167 8,926 82,831 291,807 90, 460,328 
557 105,747 7,988 105,330 300, 622 89,827,072 
1,785 103, 827 7,650 127,377 317,963! 89,029,711 
1,477 115,586 3,611 125, 138 340,175! 91,439, 162 
560 105,036 14,028 106, 457 318, 6321 96,672,869 
541 107,918 68, 738 110,000 383 , 208 121, 246,900 


1 Includes 1,560 tons of producers’ shipments from Saskatchewan in 1967, 2,663 tons in 1968 and 2,862 in 1969. 


12.—Producers’ Shipments of Zinc, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


New- Nova New ; : 
Year fecadiand eatin Bomswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
34,638 — — 54,005 51,987 46, 509 
32,541 757 2,498 70,737 63, 132 49,920 
34,485 = 10,614 75,084 66,470 46,392 
38, 982 595 54,372 236, 540 72,076 42,645 
36, 187 299 123,595 272,883 60,675 40,763 
34, 160 678 142,395 293,148 82,395 34,967 
34,851 23 151,357 245, 883 268, 532 36,258 
36,729 113 135,429 213, 153 346, 758 45,531 
32,903 132 152, 728 198,531 360, 286 48 , 889 
32,126 — 156, 487 197,970 331,471 39,526 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LOGI oct teatro 28,360 194, 486 6,069 — 416,004 | 104,749,879 
LOG 2 Sera vicac sections ss 30,899 206,716 5,944 — 463,144 | 112,080,981 
AOGS eee cotati eee 33,320 201, 432 5,925 _ 473,722 | 121,083,466 
LOCA re Setsatacsctatele aieretes, > os6 28, 437 200,399 6,547 3,920 684,513 193,990,897 
19652 Sacwne. were tee eis 27,983 158, 336 6,624 94,690 822,035 | 248,254,768 
OGG Seton cnarererraseiees aioe 28,909 152,562 5,725 189,167 964,106 | 291,160,076 
LOOT eRe ene cee caiets 28,412 131,415 4,738 209, 982 1,111,453 | 322,099,092 
LQG SMe ceo oe keteaee 29,012 146,098 2,653 203,915 1,159,392 | 326,948,596 
LQGO WE, nace ce ein ke 25,143 148, 333 16,531 224,148 1,207,624 367, 842,352 
LOTORF Ae ceee dose ce aes 21,154 129,577 77,988 225,000 1,211,299 385,919,600 


Gold.—Canadian gold production in 1970 amounted to 2,357,620 oz.t. valued at 
$86,218,120, a decline of 7.9 p.c. from 1969. The average price for gold paid by the Royal 
Canadian Mint in 1970 was $36.57 per oz.t. (Cdn.), down from $37.69 in the previous year. 
From 1962 to the end of May 1970, the range in value for the Canadian dollar was $0.916 to 
$0.934 in relation to the United States dollar and the corresponding Royal Canadian Mint 
price for gold ranged between $37.46 and $38.22 per oz.t. On May 31, 1970, the Canadian 
dollar was allowed to float in the international exchange markets. The price of gold on the 
London gold market varied from a low of $34.75 (U.S.) per oz.t. to a high of $39.19 (U.S.). 
Rising costs of gold recovery and the unpegging of the Canadian dollar adversely affected 
the declining gold industry. Of the 32 lode gold mines operating in Canada in 1970 there 
was only one that did not receive assistance under the terms of the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act (see p. 637). The Act was extended to June 30, 1973. Three mines closed 
in 1970 and one commenced production. 
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Gold produced from lode gold mines, from base metal ores and from placer mines 
dropped 9.0 p.c., 0.4 p.c. and 27.0 p.c., respectively, from 1969 levels. Lode gold mines 
accounted for 78.4 p.c. of the total output, base metal mines 21.4 p.c. and placer mines 
0.2 p.c. Ontario was the principal producing province, accounting for 48.5 p.c. of the total; 
Quebec, the Northwest Territories and British Columbia accounted for 29.0 p.c., 13.6 p.c. 
and 4.2 p.c., respectively. 


In Ontario, production declined 7.0 p.c. to 1,143,920 oz.t. from 1,229,666 oz.t. in 1969; 
17 lode gold mines operated during the year; two were closed. Gold recovered as a by- 
product from base metal ores was 6.2 p.c. of the provincial total. Quebec production 
declined by 10.1 p.c. to 684,800 from 761,370 oz.t. in 1969; lode gold output was 15.9 p.c. 
lower. Nine gold mines operated in the province in 1970; one was closed and one com- 
menced production. Gold recovered as a byproduct from base metal ores represented 
39.2 p.c. of the provincial total compared with 35.0 p.c. in 1969. 


Gold production in the Northwest Territories, which was all from lode mines, was 
319,560 oz.t. in 1970 compared with 328,502 oz.t. in 1969. In British Columbia, production 
amounted to 99,200 oz.t. compared with 117,792 oz.t. in 1969. Gold recovered as a by- 
product from base metal ores represented 59.4 p.c. of the provincial total. Placer gold 
recovered was small. The combined gold production for Saskatchewan and Manitoba, all 
as a byproduct of base metal production, was 77,450 oz.t. compared with 65,573 oz.t. in 
1969. In the Yukon Territory production decreased from 29,682 oz.t. in 1969 to 20,400 
oz.t., of which placer deposits accounted for 5,000 oz.t. Newfoundland and New Brunswick 
produced a combined total of 12,220 oz.t. as a byproduct of base metal production. 


13.—Producers’ Shipments of Gold, by Province, and Total Value, 1861-70 


New- Nova New . en Saskat- 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan 

oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. 0z.t. oz.t. 0z.t. 
14,429 a _- 1,054,029 | 2,637,720 57,747 70,784 
13,966 —_ 553 993, 560 2,421,249 68, 259 66,034 
12,318 — 1,128 917,229 | 2,388,854 53,084 64,813 
16,717 63 1,623 934,769 2,155,370 69, 986 46,185 
23,657 _ 1,659 905,380 | 1,946,003 67,685 46,173 
25,667 20 1,953 935,459 | 1,660,750 64,565 42,678 
27,258 1 1,421 835, 190 1,495,385 53,945 47,895 
7,803 3 2,202 768,068 | 1,379,779 39,155 44,970 
8,982 13 1,396 761,370 | 1,229,666 28,011 39,562 
7,300 _— 4,920 684,800 | 1,143,920 45,200 32,250 

pov an British Yukon | Northwest Caueda 
Columbia Territory Territories Quantity WAH 
oz.t. 0z.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ 

DOG I ire weet aswetee sisisse 171 164, 467 66,878 407,474 4,473,699 158, 637, 366 
LOG Savinsheaiasateineee nae 186 159, 492 54,805 400,292 4,178,396 156,313,794 
WOES aercare sso noants wwniccnve 132 159,473 55,211 400, 885 4,003,127 151,118,045 
TOG EN Rencore oN eieaiere ie etis 59 139,959 57,844 412,879 3,835,454 144,788,388 
TOG Biri s:ectavalaxs Sieielecc lace» 200 117,764 45,031 452,479 3,606,031 136,051, 943 
19GB riecrteceterse stares ete oare 182 120,705 43, 466 424,029 3,319,474 125,177,364 
OGTR asst acticin. Sieloik 146 126, 828 17,900 380,304 2,986, 268 112,731,618 
LOG Barra sassictetslocerstaie iy cuclecrse 146 124,422 24,167 352,306 2,743,021 103, 439,321 
LOG Ose ecto tetele ee te ws 133 117,792 29,682 328, 502 2,545,109 95,925, 158 
AD TOD Seitertre avec alate auscas 70 99, 200 20,400 319,560 2,357,620 86,218,120 


Silver.—Canada’s mine production of silver in 1970 was 44,282,700 oz.t., 752,000 oz.t. 
greater than in 1969 and about 730,000 oz.t. less than the all-time high of 1968. The in- 
crease in 1970 resulted mainly from greater output of several base metal mines that produce 
silver as a byproduct, particularly Anvil Mining Corporation Limited which completed the 
first full year of operations at its lead-zine-silver property in the Yukon Territory. Declines 
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in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan were more than offset by higher 
output in the other provinces and the Territories. Ontario was again the leading silver- 
producing province, primarily because of the substantial byproduct silver produced at the 
Kidd Creek base metal mine of Ecstall Mining Limited near Timmins. Base metal ores 
continued to be the main source of Canadian output, accounting for some 92 p.c. of the 
total. More than 7 p.c. came from silver-cobalt ores mined in northern Ontario and the 
remainder was byproduct recovery from lode and placer gold ores. 

Canadian silver production was valued at $81,922,980 in 1970. The $2,091,929 reduc- 
tion from 1969 resulted from lower prices, which fluctuated between $2.075 and $1.609 
per oz.t. Reported consumption of silver in 1970 was 6,034,028 oz.t. compared with 
5,747,068 oz.t. in 1969, the increase being almost entirely accounted for by the greater use 
of silver in sterling. 

Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal East, Que., was Canada’s largest 
producer of refined silver, recovering 12,447,000 oz.t. in 1970 from the treatment of anode 
and blister copper. The silver refinery of Kam-Kotia Mines Limited at Cobalt, Ont., was 
the second largest producer, recovering 12,187,943 oz.t. in the processing of silver-cobalt 
cres and concentrates and in the toll refining of silver bullion and coins imported from the 
United States. Other producers of refined silver were Cominco at Trail, B.C., from lead 
and zinc ores and concentrates; Inco at Copper Cliff, Ont., from nickel-copper concentrates; 
and the Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa, Ont., from gold bullion. At Belledune, N.B., 
East Coast Smelting and Chemical Company Limited recovered byproduct silver from 
lead-zine concentrates treated in an Imperial Smelting Process blast furnace. Late in 1970, 
it was decided for economic reasons to close down the Kam-Kotia refinery at Cobalt, 
beginning Apr. 1, 1971 and terminating about mid-1971. 

The three largest primary sources of silver in Canada in 1970 were: the Kidd Creek 
zine-copper-silver mine near Timmins, Ont., operated by Ecstall; the Sullivan lead-zinc- 
silver mine at Kimberley, B.C., operated by Cominco; and the silver-lead-zine mines in the 
Yukon Territory, about 200 miles north of Whitehorse, operated by United Keno Hill 
Mines Limited. Expressed as the silver content of concentrates produced, Eestall re- 
covered 12,233,834 0z.t., Cominco 2,933,096 oz.t., and United Keno 2,663,584 oz.t. Other 
important mine producers of byproduct silver, in declining order of output, included: Echo 
Bay Mines Ltd. near Port Radium, N.W.T.; Noranda Mines Limited, Geco Division, at 
Manitouwadge, Ont.; Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited near Bathurst, 
N.B.; Heath Steele Mines Limited near Newcastle, N.B.; and American Smelting and 
Refining Company (Buchans Unit), Nfld. 

Some 3,168,100 oz.t. of silver were derived from silver-cobalt ores mined in the Cobalt-— 
Gowganda area of northern Ontario; the largest producer was again Silverfields Mining 
Corporation Limited with an output of 1,119,331 oz.t. 


14.— Producers’ Shipments of Silver, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


She Se 
tee Deu New- Nova New : : . 

ear Comtiian | foundland | Scotia | Brunswick Quebec Ontario | Manitoba 

funds) 
cts. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. 

LOGI remetiocaa etre. 94.3 || 1,145,105 — _— 4,315,844 8,870,402 767,543 
LOG 25 se cts erere we deh 116.5 1,181,648 724,245 178,521 4,603,019 9,383,445 847,879 
TOG SA Arta exere malat piers 138.4 981,005 423,189 332,472 4,441,644 9,601,621 766,976 
DOB Se tac stro te eae ey 140.0 1,089,748 544,224 1,469,192 4, 564,559 9,929,858 727,642 
LOGON a ioc see 140.0 1,086,978 443 630 2,745,274 5,154,403 10,822,213 707,024 
AOGGR te corks bole 139.9 1,097, 425 540,663 3,108,669 5,214,146 10,900,204 547,797 
1 AY 1 AGT OORT 173.2 1,073, 153 89, 238 3,017,416 4,659, 232 14,309,391 629,311 
LUCRPortnte eeeeiee eee 231.3 895,706 368, 389 3,654,079 3,986,371 21,844,592 616,954 
LOB OMe tec iors ouerena 193.1 1,024,639 267,585 4,058,976 4,334, 867 22,260, 439 462,763 
UC) (1) eee onc ee ee 185.3 838, 560 71,670 4,523,840 5,259,000 19,355,700 682,300 
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14.— Producers’ Shipments of Silver, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70—concluded 


| Canada! 
Yy Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
Ses chewan Columbia Territory Territories | Quantity Valen 
| 
oz.t oz.t | 0z.t oz.t | 0z.t. $ 

A Uiowec= soe e sea oe 876,450 8,391,640 6,937,086 77,890 | 31,381,977 29,580,651 
POG eon Sees Sees far 762,215 6,186,937 6,482,244 72,802 || 30,422,972 35,442,761 
BGs ore Gets cx eee ccc | 746,683 6,451, 158 6, 106, 037 81,206 | 29,932,003 41,425,891 
Bea eee | 593,320 5, 280, 129 5,638,712 65,223 || 29,902,611 41,863,655 
CL! AS aoe ae | 640,995 4,991,109 4,615,995 1,064,824 | 32,272,464 45,181,450 
ENG coe aes 5 doe oS 603,358 5,548, 823 4,194,580 1,662,192 | 33,417,874 46,751,605 
1 (LY a ee 605,215 6,082,617 3,869,374 1,980,228 || 36,315,189 62,897,907 
ya ae pea ee ee 695,893 7,121,250 2,077,987 3,751,563 || 45,012,797 104,114,599 
POG. i Pek cine acreia.osate 649, 699 5,760,534 2,685,060 2,026,367 || 43,530,941 84,014,909 
C157) RS i ep pee 435,500 6,326,100 4,265,000 2,525,000 || 44,282,680 81,922,980 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Molybdenum.—Production of molybdenum in Canada in 1970 was 35,300,000 Ib. 
valued at $62,600,000 compared with 29,600,000 Ib. valued at $53,400,000 in 1969. Canada 
was second only to the United States among world producers of molybdenum, and supplied 
approximately 23 p.c. of estimated non-communist world production of 155,300,000 Ib.; 
non-communist world mine production capacity at the end of 1970 was 160,000,000 lb. a 
year and production in that year exceeded consumption. An excess of capacity is expected 
to continue for at least four years. 


Brenda Mines Ltd., west of Kelowna, B.C., reached production near design-capacity 
at the end of March 1970 and milled 23,443 tons a day during the remainder of the year; 
the average milling rate in the last six months was 24,273 tons a day. Grade of ore milled 
was 0.221 p.c. copper and 0.065 p.c. molybdenum; production for the year was 8,100,000 lb. 
of molybdenum and 14,313 tons of copper. Molybdenum recovery was 87.25 p.c. and 
copper recovery was 90.53 p.c. Ore reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 
165,000,000 tons averaging 0.182 p.c. copper and 0.049 p.c. molybdenum. 


The Mount Copeland mine of King Resources Company, 18 miles northwest of Revel- 
stoke, B.C., came into production at 200 tons of molybdenum ore a day in mid-1970. Ore 
reserves were estimated by the company at 180,000 tons averaging 1.82 p.c. molybdenite. 
Annual production should be over 1,000,000 lb. of molybdenum. Endako Mines Ltd. 
operated at capacity during 1970. Production was 18,200,000 lb. of which 9,400,000 lb. 
were in molybdenite (MoSz) concentrates and 8,800,000 lb. were in the roasted product, 
molybdic oxide (MoQ;); the average number of tons milled a day was 27,721, grade of ore 
milled was 0.182 p.c. MoS2, and recovery was 82.39 p.c.; proven and probable ore reserves 
at the beginning of 1970 were 214,000,000 tons averaging 0.146 p.c. MoSe. Boss Mountain 
Division of Brynnor Mines Limited operated at an annual milling rate of 591,000 tons in 
1970. Production was 2,456,000 lb.; ore reserves above the adit level were 2,500,000 tons 
grading 0.23 p.c. molybdenum; development and stope preparation proceeded below the 
adit level in preparation for mining some 1,000,000 tons of ore averaging 0.29 p.c. molyb- 
denum. British Columbia Molybdenum Limited, a subsidiary of Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, operated its 6,000-ton-a-day mine and concentrator near Alice Arm at capacity 
during 1970; production for the year was about 6,000,000 lb. of molybdenum. Red Moun- 
tain Mines Limited, in south-central British Columbia, suspended mining operations 
temporarily on Dee. 22, 1970, but planned to start milling material from a new ore zone in 
February 1971. Production in 1970 was 587,455 lb. of molybdenum. 


The molybdenum producers in Eastern Canada at the end of 1970 were: Molybdenite 
Corporation of Canada Limited at Lacorne, Que.; Preissac Molybdenite Mines Limited in 
the Preissac area near Val d’Or, Que.; and Gaspé Copper Mines Limited, which recovers 
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molybdenum (377,000 lb. in 1970) at its copper mining operations at Murdochville in the 
Gaspé Peninsula of Quebec. Cadillac Moly Mines Limited in the Preissac area ceased 
operation in mid-1970, 


Molybdenum and copper-molybdenum properties under development in 1970 included 
the following. Lornex Mining Corporation Ltd. proceeded with construction and develop- 
ment in preparation for production in early 1972 from its large copper-molybdenum property 
some 33 miles south of Ashcroft in the Highland Valley of British Columbia. A production 
rate of 38,000 tons of ore a day is planned from an orebody estimated to contain 293,000,000 
tons averaging 0.427 p.c. copper and 0.014 p.c. molybdenum. Annual production is ex- 
pected to be about 54,000 tons of copper and 2,500,000 Ib. of molybdenum. Capital 
expenditure is estimated at $120,000,000. 


Utah Construction & Mining Co. continued preparation for production at a copper- 
molybdenum property near Port Hardy in the northern part of Vancouver Island, a 33,000- 
ton-a-day mining and milling project scheduled for production in late 1971 or early 1972. 
Capital expenditure is estimated at $73,500,000. Ore reserves are estimated at 280,000,000 
tons averaging 0.52 p.c. copper and 0.029 p.c. molybdenum and annual output is expected 
to be about 53,000 tons of copper and 1,900,000 lb. of molybdenum. 


Placer Development, Limited, announced plans to prepare for production by June 1972 
the property of Gibraltar Mines Ltd. in the Cariboo district of British Columbia. Design- 
capacity is 30,000 tons of ore a day and ore reserves are estimated at over 200,000,000 tons 
- averaging 0.39 p.c. copper and 0.016 p.c. molybdenite (Mo8.). Estimated capital expense 
of bringing the property into production is $74,000,000. 


Highmont Mining Corp. Ltd. proceeded with development, sampling, metallurgical 
test-work and feasibility studies on its copper-molybdenum property in the Highland 
Valley to the east of Lornex. The expected milling rate would be about 25,000 tons of 
open-pit ore a day and metallurgical recovery tests indicated a recovery of 92 p.c. for copper 
and 83 p.c. for molybdenum. 


The molybdenum property of Adanac Mining and Exploration Ltd., near the Yukon 
border in northern British Columbia, is undergoing an extensive program of underground 
drifting, bulk sampling, pilot plant metallurgical tests and production feasibility studies. 
The work is being carried out by Kerr Addison Mines Limited with the tentative view of 
bringing the property to production by mid-1973 and acquiring a 60-p.c. interest. Earlier 
feasibility studies and open-pit designs indicated a waste-to-ore ratio of 1.3:1 for about 
70,000,000 tons averaging 0.141 p.c. molybdenite (0.0846 p.c. Mo). Initial laboratory 
tests indicated a recovery of 90 to 93 p.c. of contained molybdenum. 


Other molybdenum and copper-molybdenum properties in British Columbia explored 
and studied for their production possibilities were those of Bell Molybdenum Mines Limited 
near Alice Arm, Della Mines Ltd. in the Cassiar district, Sileurian Chieftain Mining Com- 
pany Limited in the Alice Arm area, and Valley Copper Mines Limited in the Highland 
Valley. 


Uranium.—tUranium continued to be in over-supply in world markets in 1970 and 
the limited short-term prospects were reflected in the operations of Canadian producers. 
One company continued to operate at near capacity and another announced tentative plans 
to begin operations in 1974, but two other producers operated at less-than-full capacity and 
one operation was suspended. The Federal Government’s five-year uranium stockpiling 
program ended in June 1970 but, in view of the poor short-term market situation, the 
Government announced that it was prepared to offer further assistance to individual 
producers if their circumstances warranted it. 


Of particular significance was the Canadian Government’s announcement in March 
1970 that it intended to limit the extent of foreign ownership of uranium-producing enter- 
prises in Canada. Basically, it was proposed that the extent of foreign ownership of 
established uranium producers be limited in the aggregate to 33 p.c., and for any single 
investor to 10 p.c. However, exceptions were proposed which would allow foreign owners 
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of existing producers to retain their existing holdings, and would allow foreign investors 
holding proprietary rights to specific mineral lands prior to Mar. 2, 1970, to be classed as 
existing producers provided that they develop a commercially viable uranium deposit on 
the lands within six years. Another proposed exception would allow asingle foreign investor 
who carried a property through the exploration and development stage to hold the full 
permissible 33 p.c. of ownership. Under all of the exceptions, any transfer of ownership 
subsequent to Mar. 2, 1970 would have to be to Canadian residents, until the basic owner- 
ship limits were reached. 


Almost 80 p.c. of production in 1970 came from the Elliot Lake area of Ontario and 
the remainder from the Uranium City area of Saskatchewan. At Elliot Lake, Rio Algom 
Mines Limited operated its Quirke mill at capacity, but Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited 
suspended its underground leaching program following completion of its United States 
sales contract. Denison Mines Limited had built up at sizable inventory at its Elliot Lake 
mine over the past four years. Consequently, in 1970 it reached a position where commit- 
ments could be met from inventory, permitting a temporary suspension of operations. 
To prevent this possibility, the company and the Canadian Government entered into an 
agreement in December under which the Government will provide $29,500,000 for stock- 
piling of 6,467,000 lb. of U;Os which will assure Denison a production level of 4,000,000 lb. 
of U;0s a year over the period 1971-74. At Uranium City, Eldorado Nuclear Limited 
completed its second year of a planned five-year pericd of reduced production. Total 
production of uranium in Canada increased slightly in 1970 to 4,580 tons of U;O3 in con- 
centrates, of which 4,010 tons valued at $50,327,000 were shipped. 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited continued to be Canada’s only producer of refined uranium 
products with its refinery at Port Hope, Ont. A new uranium hexafluoride (UF) plant, 
designed to convert 2,500 tons of U;0s (2,150 tons of U) to UF. a year, was completed at the 
refinery in April 1970 and the first shipment of the UFs was made in October. Because of 
increasing demand, it is expected that UFs will become the refinery’s principal product 
in the 1970s. 


Three uranium sales were announced during the year. Early in 1970, Denison con- 
firmed an extension to its long-term 1967 contract with the Tokyo Electric Power Co., 
calling for an additional 16,750 tons of U;Os over a ten-year period commencing in 1974. 
In August, Gulf Minerals Company announced that it would proceed with development of 
its Rabbit Lake deposit in northern Saskatchewan in partnership with a Federal Republic 
of Germany company which has guaranteed a market for 4,000,000 lb. of U;Os a year; first 
deliveries are tentatively set for 1974. Rio Algom also announced a small sale to a Federal 
Republic of Germany utility for 1972 delivery. 


A number of negative short-term economic factors caused a decline in uranium ex- 
ploration activity in Canada in 1970, which accelerated following the Government’s 
announcement relative to foreign ownership. However, companies remained active in 
tbe Elliot Lake and Agnew Lake areas of Ontario. A substantial program continued in 
the Makkovik—Kaipokok area in Labrador, and new occurrences of interest were investi- 
gated in the Burin Peninsula of southeastern Newfoundland and in the Philipsburg area 
of Quebec’s Eastern Townships. In Western Canada, activity focused on the Wollaston 
Lake-Athabasca sandstone area of northeastern Saskatchewan where numerous companies 
searched for “Rabbit Lake-type” deposits. In the Northwest Territories, investigation 
of a uranium prospect on the Simpson Islands in the east arm of Great Slave Lake was of 
particular interest, while other areas of activity were Baker Lake, the Padlei area north of 
the Henik Lakes, and the Amer Lake area. 


Although an upturn in orders for nuclear plants was evident in 1970, uranium continues 
to be in over-supply in the short term, due in part to delays in committed nuclear programs 
and in part to incieases in maximum production capability in recent years. Uncertainty 
regarding the disposal of the surplus now available in various government stockpiles and in 
consumer and producer inventories also strongly influences the short-term situation. 
However, should markets develop, it is not unreasonable to anticipate that the present 
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Canadian uranium production capacity of 5,500 tons of U;Os a year could triple by the end 
of the decade. Increases beyond 13,000 tons a year, however, will require the discovery 
of new, low-cost reserves for which the geological potential is considered excellent. 


15.— Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Uranium (U:0O;), by Province, 1961-70 


Ontario Saskatchewan Canada 
Year | nn an a a a SS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
OG levies ararsts oseteta ois 14,970,594 151,060,610 4,310,871 44,631,014 19,281,465 195,691,624 
LOG DEE err. rere ree. 12,805,203 118, 283,081 4,053, 966 39, 900, 588 16,859,169 158, 183, 669 
LOGS Stews cee eeeeale 12,770,421 102,951,146 3,932,645 33,957,973 16,703,066 136,909,119 
IM beeen ee OAR MTOR 11,805,143 63,606, 944 2,765,164 19,902,485 14,570,307 83,509, 429 
LOGS eerie cis os are isis 6,825,046 47,234, 892 2,060, 167 15,126,485 8,885,213 62,361,377 
BO ie co aae cae SeDe 5,875,698 42,758,135 1,987,992 11,576,652 7,863,690 54,334, 787 
OG eRe ctctare wa cereie ask Gietavers 5,450, 639 41,418, 268 2,025, 589 11,608,668 7,476,228 53,021,986 
LOG Ser eee: Nelvote cavers 5,361,460 39,163,777 2,040,736 13,120,803 7,402,196 52,284,580 
FOG OSI Perr Sa trerer et stairs 50 40,307, 489 AG 12,843,168 7,707,735 53,150,657 
1O7ODR Re eee re. we 40,687,000 = 9,550,000 8,021,000 50,237,000 


Platinum Metals.—Production of the platinum metals in 1970, which amounted to 
461,200 oz.t. valued at $42,696,000, was 150,796 oz.t. and $11,815,000 higher than in 1969 
when output was reduced as a result of decreased nickel production. Canadian nickel 
ores contain about 0.025 oz.t. of platinum metals a ton. When nickel matte is electro- 
lytically refined, the platinoids—platinum, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, iridium and 
osmium—are precipitated in the electrolytic tanks as a sludge. The sludge is purified and 
sent to refineries in Britain and the United States for recovery of the platmum metals. 


About half of the world’s output of platinum metals is from the Soviet Union and most 
of the remainder is produced in Canada and the Republic of South Africa. Platinum was 
in short supply throughout the world for the past few years but this condition changed to 
one of over-supply in 1970. Palladium continued to be in increasing over-supply. 


Cobalt.—Canada’s cobalt production in 1970 was 5,228,900 Ib. valued at $11,900,000 
compared with 3,255,623 lb. valued at $6,800,000 in 1969 when production was reduced by 
strikes at Sudbury nickel-copper-cobalt mines. Canada is one of the world’s major cobalt 
producing countries, recovering nearly 90 p.c. of its cobalt as a byproduct of nickel-copper 
ores and the remainder, also a byproduct, from silver-cobalt cres. Approximately half the 
world’s current annual supply of some 22,000 tons of cobalt is produced, as a byproduct of 
copper recovery, in the Democratic Republic of the Congo; the other principal cobalt 
producing countries are Zambia, Finland, Morocco and the Soviet Union. 


Columbium (Niobium) and Tantalum.—St. Lawrence Columbium and Metals 
Corporation produced 4,886,957 lb. of columbium pentoxide (Cb:O;) in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1970, compared with 3,059,052 Ib. in the preceding fiscal year; production during 
the 1970 calendar year was 4,919,000 lb. St. Lawrence Columbium, with a mine near 
Oka, Que., is the only Canadian producer of columbium and one of two in the world that 
produce columbium in pyrochlore concentrates as a principal primary product; the other is 
a larger producer with a mine near Araxa in Brazil. The demand for columbium continued 
toimprovein1970. Published spot prices at the beginning of 1970 for Canadian columbium- 
pyrochlore concentrates, f.o.b. mine site, were $1.00-$1.05 (U.S.) a pound of contained 
Cb.0;; a price of $1.15-$1.20 a pound was established on July 1, 1970 for contract sales and 
this remained the published price in the latter part of the year. 


Canada’s first commercial production of tantalum began in 1969 at the Bernic Lake, 
Man., mine of Tantalum Mining Corporation of Canada Limited. Tantalum pentoxide 
(Ta.Os) concentrates were first shipped in the second half of 1969 and in September the 
company announced a price of $7 (U.S.) a pound of Ta,O; in 50-p.c. concentrate, f.o.b. mine, 
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for deliveries contracted through 1970. Tantalum Mining completed its first full production 
year in 1970 and shipped about 315,000 lb. of tantalum pentoxide. This producer became 
the principal United States supplier of tantalum in 1970, furnishing 47 p.c. of that country’s 
imports; the Congo (Kinshasa) and Brazil each supplied 18 p.c. 


Cadmium.—Cadmium output in 1970, expressed as the sum of refined metal and the 
recoverable cadmium content of exported zinc concentrates, was 4,246,200 lb. valued at 
$16,059,000; corresponding figures for 1969 were 5,213,054 lb. and $18,350,000. The 
decrease of almost 19 p.c. in the volume of output was apparently due to the treatment of 
lower-grade ores. Cadmium is recovered as a byproduct during the smelting and refining 
of zinc ores and concentrates. Most of the zinc ores in Canada carry minor quantities of 
the metal, varying from 0.001 p.c. to 0.067 p.c. of recoverable cadmium, and zinc concen- 
trates contain up to 0.7 p.c. cadmium. The largest mine production comes from the Kidd 
Creek mine near Timmins, Ont., followed by Pine Point Mines Limited in the Northwest 
Territories, Cominco Ltd. in British Columbia, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Limited in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and the Noranda group of companies in Ontario, 
Quebec and New Brunswick. Refined cadmium is produced at the electrolytic plants of 
Cominco at Trail, B.C., Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting at Flin Flon, Man., and Cana- 
dian Electrolytic Zinc Limited at Valleyfield, Que. East Coast Smelting and Chemical 
Company Limited, which operates a lead-zinc blast furnace at Belledune, N.B., produced 
some zinc-cadmium alloy in 1970, and expects to recover refined cadmium by re-distillation 
beginning in 1971. 


Magnesium.—Dominion Magnesium Limited, with mine and smelter at Haley 
Station, Ont., is the only primary magnesium producer in Canada; smelting capacity is 
12,000 tons annually. Production in 1970 decreased almost 9 p.c. to 9,584 tons having a 
value of $6,478,000 from the 1969 production of 10,637 tons worth $7,264,000. Value of 
exports of primary magnesium increased from $4,261,000 to $5,562,000 and imports of 
metal and alloys totalled $2,177,000. Canadian consumption in 1969 was 5,672 tons. 
World production in 1970, including communist countries, was estimated at 230,300 tons. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—Selenium production in 1970 was 604,300 lb. valued at 
$5,160,600, slightly higher than in 1969. Tellurium output was 58,900 lb. valued at 
$356,400, 8.1 p.c. lower. These metals are recovered from the anode muds resulting from 
electrolytic refining of copper anodes at the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at 
Montreal East, Que., and Inco at Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


The value of industrial minerals produced in 1970, at $935,217,800, was about 5 p.c. 
higher than in the previous year. A continued drop in the value of shipments of elemental 
sulphur and a decline in the value of structural materials was offset by increased return from 
sales of potash, asbestos and many other industrial minerals. Developments in a number 
of industrial minerals during 1970 are reviewed below. 


Asbestos.—In 1970, 1,654,000 tons of asbestos were produced in Canada, 42,832 tons 
more than in 1969. The value of output increased about 9 p.c. to $215,270,000, compared 
with a 5-p.c. increase in the previous year. Quebec accounts for about 82 p.c. of the 
Canadian production and Newfoundland, Ontario, British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory for the remainder. Most of the Canadian production is exported as milled fibre 
and shorts, providing 70 to 75 p.c. of world exports and 35 p.c. of world production. The 
United States, Britain, Japan and Federal Republic of Germany together account for 
about 62 p.c. of the exports from Canada. 


The world outlook for asbestos consumption is favourable. A 4-to-5-p.c.-a-year in- 
crease in free world demand (mostly in developing countries) is forecast and Canadian 
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companies have been modernizing and expanding production facilities to ensure their share 
of that increase. In Quebec, Canadian Johns-Manville Company, the company with the 
largest mine, continued mill expansion leading to increased production of 100,000 tons of 
fibre a year; at Thetford Mines, Asbestos Corporation Limited continued underground 
development of the Penhale deposit adjacent to the Normandie mine which, if proved 
successful, will result in new mill capacity of 8,200 tons a day. Asbestos Corporation also 
expects to put its Asbestos Hill deposit in the Ungava district of Quebec into production 
by 1972, from which about 300,000 tons of ungraded fibre will be shipped to Germany 
annually. Bell Asbestos Mines Ltd. proceeded with its new shaft at Thetford Mines. 
Abitibi Asbestos was negotiating senior financing to bring into production its asbestos 
property in Maizerets Township, Que. McAdam Mining Corporation Limited at Chibou- 
gamau and Abitibi Asbestos Mining Company Limited north of Amos continued explora- 
tion and diamond drilling of their respective properties. 


In British Columbia, Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited completed the expansion 
of its mill from 75,000 to 110,000 tons of fibre a year and was adding mill equipment to its 
Clinton Creek mine in the Yukon Territory to increase output to 100,000 tons of fibre a year. 
Newfoundland’s sole producer, Advocate Mines Limited, increased production in 1970 after 
settlement of a two-month strike in 1969. Ontario’s asbestos production increased in 1970 
as a result of a full year’s output from the Reeves mine of Johns-Manville Mining and 
Trading Limited and from the Matheson mine of Hedman Mines Limited. 


16.— Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Asbestos, 1961-70 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
T9Giiee torte cc ow sletacisie sis e'e oe 1,173,695 128,955,900 1OGGs.awteeenicce cs eh ese aes 1,489,055 163, 654, 863 
LOG QE re eee Scere esas sees 1,215,814 130,281,966 TOG T Makes Shs chee naa ols 1,452,104 165,118, 786 
DOGS eter alti cies vcsre)s\areiewws 1,275,530 136, 956, 180 TOG 8 ae a opincace int syeke 1,595,951 185, 024.662 
LQG 4 eeee waicoisecnsrcce cies 1,419,851 145,193, 443 TOGO oe winnie un ee eerie as 1,611,168 195,211,101 
HOG Satatccet = ai ctetsioe lates" alse 1,388,212 146, 188, 473 TO VODA ota tree oe 1,654,000 215,270,000 


Potash.—Canada’s potash industry is centred in the Province of Saskatchewan where 
production started in 1962 and development was so rapid that in 1970 there were 10 mines 
in operation with a combined annual production capacity of 13,680,000 tons of potassium 
chloride (KCl). Canada has the world’s largest production capacity but this rapid devel- 
opment, coupled with a downturn in fertilizer sales, has resulted in a world over-supply 
of potash. Canada consumes only about 7 p.c. of its production, the remainder being 
exported principally to the United States. 


The world over-supply of potash created serious marketing problems in late 1969 and 
1970. In an attempt to at least partially rationalize the market and to prevent mine 
closures, the Province of Saskatchewan promulgated the Potash Conservation Regulations, 
effective Jan. 1, 1970. Under the regulations, production at each mine is allocated using 
a formula that includes factors of plant capacity, market requirements and inventory needs. 
The production allowables are reviewed quarterly. Under the regulations, the industry 
operating rate in 1970 was an average of 45.5 p.c. of capacity. Prices were also regulated 
under the provincial regulations at not less than 33.75 cents (Cdn.) per unit of KxO equiv- 
alent. 


Canadian production of potassium chloride in 1970 was 3,424,000 tons valued at 
$116,402,000, a decrease in volume of 68,000 tons but an increase in value of $47,019,484 
from 1969. Exports of KCl in 1970 totalled 5,473,879 tons valued at $121,305,000, some 
77 p.c. of which went to the United States. 


Salt.—Salt production in Canada in 1970 was 5,052,000 tons, about two thirds of 
which was mined rock salt primarily for snow and ice control on streets and highways and 
for chemical manufacture, and the remainder was fine vacuum salt and salt as brine for use 
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in producing caustic soda and chlorine. There are three rock salt mines, one in Nova 
Scotia and two in southwestern Ontario; fine salt evaporator plants and brining operations 
are located in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Most of 
British Columbia’s salt needs are met by imports of solar salt from Mexico and the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


17.—Producers’ Shipments of Salt, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


. Canada 
Year Boe Ontario Manitoba Batons Alberta 
z Quantity Value 

tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

MOG Bereta cto .2 225,875 2,861,705 23,103 51,964 83, 880 3,246,527 19, 552,006 

DQG tacerecivereto. « eves ovo 312,519 3,155, 589 25,010 54,931 90,729 3,638,778 21,927,135 

NO Geeta steresie one otras 356, 902 3,187,491 24,883 56,301 96,417 3,721,994 22,316,565 
448,808 3,335, 683 27.744 74,952 101,411 3,988, 598 23, 208, 742 
459,114 38,900, 484 29,834 78,958 115,706 4,584,096 23, 985, 844 
474,981 3,782,191 27,069 84,979 122,814 4,492,034 23,846,188 
446, 865 4,673,278 25,453 89, 732 126,135 5,361, 463 27,808,129 
473,584 | 4,143,759 27,120 99, 480 120,381 || 4,864,324 | 31,170,092 
500,965 3,760,042 42,607 107, 290 246,861 4,657,765 30,406, 109 
582,000 3,958, 000 25,000 237,000 250,000 5,052,000 34, 248,000 


Sulphur.—Canadian production of elemental sulphur in 1970 was 3,779,850 tons 
valued at $30,710,800; sulphur production in all forms including sulphur recovered from 
smelter gases and contained in pyrites amounted to 4,671,532 tons valued at $39,841,800. 
Most of the sulphur produced is extracted as elemental sulphur from sour natural gas in 
Western Canada. Canada is now the world’s largest producer of sulphur from hydrocarbon 
sources and is the world’s largest exporter. Exports in 1970 increased 32 p.c. over 1969 
to reach a record 2,988,432 tons. However, because of world over-supply and an extremely 
competitive market situation, the downward trend in prices which began in early 1969 
continued throughout 1970, reaching an all-time low of $7.43 a ton at the year-end. Despite 
the substantial increase in exports, value of shipments decreased some 30 p.c. to $42,861,000, 


For the third consecutive year, world producers’ stockpiles continued to build up as 
a result of increased output (notably in Canada and Poland) and slackening demands, 
especially in the fertilizer industry which consumes some 50 p.c. of sulphur marketed. The 
ever-increasing involuntary production of sulphur from such sources as sour natural gas 
and industrial pollution abatement adversely affects establishment of equilibrium within 
the foreseeable future. 


18.— Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, and of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1961-70 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments Sales of 
: Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite Elemental Sulphur! 
(ear —-— 
Quantity? Value Wake eaten Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons $ tons $ 

277,056 2,708,110 517,258 255,376 1,830,566 394, 762 7,287,881 
292,728 3,089, 537 517,308 257,084 1,879,584 695, 098 9,286,999 
353, 248 3,488,181 476 , 438 235,410 1,643,629 1,249, 887 13,380,182 
443,448 4,261,912 351,850 173,182 1,126,167 1,788,165 18,637,597 
444,758 4,317,362 382,177 186,960 1,285,252 2,068,394 26,394,595 


500, 338 6,050,750 326,954 162,300 1,139,141 2,041,528 40,253, 685 
546,491 6,701,804 377,941 182,377 1,702,516 2,499,205 68,613, 866 
666,370 8,915,202 314,197 155,797 2,286,442 2,580,746 79,963,600 
676, 189 7,953,011 376,159 171,212 2,219,362 2,973,506 60,725,726 
708, 800 7, 282,000 325,700 182, 882 1,849,000 3,779,850 30,710,800 


_ } Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 2 Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting 
zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland, ? From 1961, excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used to 
produce iron residues or sinter. 
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Gypsum.—Gypsum production in Canada in 1970 was approximately 6,442,000 
tons. Output in general decreased from the previous year, reflecting conditions in the 
building construction industry in Canada and the United States. About 70 p.c. of Canada’s 
gypsum output is exported to the United States, most of it from Nova Scotia quarries, 
which account for 75 p.c. of total Canadian production of crude gypsum. 


18.—Producers’ Shipments of Gypsum, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


an Canada 
New- Nova New : : British 
Year ° ae Ontario Manitoba eff 
foundland Scotia Brunswick Columbia Quantity viele 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1960 2ees: 40,699 | 4,118,188 85,330 425,287 122, 233 153,300 || 4,940,037 | 7,750,748 
1962 saeces 83,992 | 4,451,072 91,835 435,140 122,870 147,900 || 5,332,809 | 9,349,775 
LOGSiret vas! 232,259 4,910,536 80,544 439,206 131,767 160,954 5,955,266 | 11,237,952 
LOGS eee 331,990 5,097, 232 104, 100 517,239 121,555 188, 569 6,360,685 | 11,523,937 
19Gb -seer 2. 442,655 | 4,862,485 101,012 531,918 159, 854 207,705 || 6,805,629 | 12,533,384 
19GGE. factent 459,685 | 4,502,836 108, 207 565, 185 134, 225 206,026 || 5,976,164 | 12,312,220 
OGRA ssi 439,156 3,757,329 88,641 536,375 133, 897 219,986 5,175,384 | 11,348,351 
TOG8iene ee 435,231 4,441,080 84,668 570,715 151,872 243 , 374 5,926,940 | 11,825,382 
LOGO erst: 469,339 | 4,754,642 81, 457 622,058 165, 258 280,894 || 6,378,648 | 14,995,150 
1970P...... 550,000 | 4,856,000 69,000 553,000 149,000 265,000 || 6,442,000 | 14,956,000 


Nepheline Syenite.—Nepheline syenite was first produced in 1936 and, until recently 
when Norway started production, remained a uniquely Canadian mineral commodity. 
“‘Nepheline syenite’’ is a rock name that applies to a mixture of minerals, essentially the 
feldspars and nepheline. The presence of nepheline provides the mixture with a higher 
content of alumina (Al.0;) than has either soda or potash feldspar and makes nepheline 
syenite more desirable than feldspar in certain applications, especially in the manufacture 
of glass, for which about 75 p.c. of the output is used. However, markets for finely ground 
material, used in the manufacture of whitewares such as bathroom fixtures, china, oven- 
ware, electrical porcelain and ceramic artware, are growing rapidly. Very finely ground 
material is being increasingly used as a filler material in plastics, foam rubber and paints. 
Low-grade material is sold in bulk for use in the manufacture of fibreglass and for glazing 
on brick and tile. 


Production originates from two mines in Canada, both located in Ontario on Blue 
Mountain, some 25 miles northeast of Peterborough. The deposit is pear-shaped, approxi- 
mately five miles in length and up to one and a half miles in width. Reserves are very 
large. In 1970, production at 491,000 tons declined slightly from the 500,571 tons produced 
in 1969 but the value of production increased by $211,761 to $6,147,000 in 1970. Some 
80 p.c. is exported, most of it going to the United States for use in glass manufacture. In 
1970, there was a slight decrease in exports to 387,947 tons valued at $5,063,000. 


20.—Production and Exports of Nepheline Syenite, 1961-70 


Production Exports 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
MQ Gliese y vate orctae vavaprstn stout aVote tof tale Sid) ors sa6 we oteie sies osassaisiehrissayeisions 240,320 2,572,169 194,598 2,249,348 
OO Dierararevsvens wtetocaretsvatsiesaceatis ievenesigs cover stousaste erokecsieletatece/s® exeveve evant 254,418 2,605, 421 193,658 2,210,834 
IL CSM are tereiccty otek ies See de ceeaaliee Gert slau a tovene ale eveleierctel es bere 254,000 2,699, 202 2038 , 262 2,213,942 
LOG donates Mei ik Satts aor ls aoinags Oe On me ee aes corer ae 290,300 3,097,172 226,971 2,630,185 
LOGD ee enc oe Mere, a mec lartrs trorirosslei reverse ae, Ne ee ets ORME 339,982 3,415,387 247,200 2,968, 702 
iL» sath tieearitn lah aoe atria icad pdcabotn cto eeacaros 366, 696 4,109,744 263 , 624 3,098,000 
LOGY Fos ae reresaitarsiss cit sore Taos aie slo hare omen bleed steals oes 401,601 4,752,875 307,613 3,532,000 
LOG Sites ntey gy Rt ayses saver stairs oun Sisvere Re (ausiove Skala Meveh av oselovetateiare 426,595 4,738,008 323, 182 4,090,000 
LOGO ten tere ein aes peters taser oe «ca clays Rateomerarstis Deroeree slave 500,571 5,935,239 395,613 5,120,000 
TOU ep Scand odop CR RSG ERATOR DeGOnC DOO E eta saopOnca ene 491,000 6,147,000 387,947 5,063,000 
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Structural Materials 


The value of all construction undertaken in Canada in 1970 was estimated to be 
$13,200,000,000, and that of the production of structural materials, including cement, 
sand and gravel, stone, clay products and lime, was estimated at $436,768,000. The latter 
was about 7.5 p.c. of the total value of all mineral production. 


Cement.—Approximately 8,065,000 tons of cement were produced in Canada in 
1970. Although this quantity was under the peak output attained in 1966, its value was 
the second highest on record. Cement is produced in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island but, of the total 1970 quantity, nearly 69 p.c. was produced in Ontario and Quebec. 
The productive capacity of the Canadian cement industry in 1970 was 14,572,200 tons a 
year, which included the capacity of a new plant at Kamloops, B.C. Quebec’s capacity 
was increased in 1970 when Independent Cement Inc., at Joliette, added one new kiln 
capable of providing 220,000 tons a year. A similar addition was scheduled to be made 
operative in 1971. 


21.—Producers’ Shipments and Value, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1961-70 


, Shipments Apparent 
Year (sold or used) Imports! Exports Consumption? 
tons $ tons tons tons 
ROG epee ister Teta xionno vali Wines ais Saleem ¢ 6,205,948 103,923,644 29,217 249,377 5,985,788 
LOG 2 ererrears eletaieiiele arin Siale’ a ols ttostetnga nominees 6,878, 729 113, 233, 726 26,525 219,164 6, 686, 090 
OG a trterers wrvulelctchs stein’ sie ov elouecerere’e ool ocatetetete, 7,013, 662 118,614,929 31,579 272, 803 6,772,438 
HOG Gi veta ye redegn ee fatasas conosco crn 'e oan oer, iste) aye evetsveys 7,847,384 130, 704, 220 32,680 297, 669 7,582,395 
MDG Detect als pets s,eahstaysivis'« <:sVarece islet Sve. raimiese. 8,427,702 142, 523, 169 37,619 334, 887 8,130, 434 
LOGO sap reterrstetecrotetecaticeneve.s hie cava tes gi siavae waar 8,930, 552 156, 300, 622 50,615 407,395 8,573,772 
LN Y/S68 0a ATO OCC GOCRIR IC Ore a TC ICTIee 7,994,954 143, 150, 284 44,118 328,018 7,711,054 
LOGS een eer eyasu ee ate ccieeae ratte eee 8,165,805 152,003, 739 51,500 366,506 7,850,799 
TOS ogden ear are 8, 250,032 162,091,044 53,396 634, 208 7,669,220 
DO TOR orate els stoxets;c siete sterateeicve-slale Gb:atet eter aver eisai 8,065,000 160,440,000 97,191 566,521 7,595,670 
1 Standard portland cement. 2 Shipments plus imports less exports. 


Sand and Gravel.—The principal uses for sand and gravel are as aggregate in concrete 
for building and engineering construction and as fill in road construction. Gravel in 
boulder sizes is used for rip-rap fill and sometimes for armour-stone construction; the normal 
scalped, over-size material is crushed to provide gravel and crusher-run fines. Litho- 
logically, sand and gravel deposits are usually composed of material similar to the rock 
types in which the deposits are found; infrequently, deposits are composed of materials 
that have been transported some distance from their origin. Exploitation of these low- 
unit-value materials is greatly influenced by the physical characteristics of the sand or 
gravel, by the location of the deposit with respect to suitable markets, by the specifications 
established to differentiate quality products and, more recently, by land use and rehabili- 
tation regulations. 
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22.—Producers’ Shipments of Sand and Gravel, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


New- 
foundland 


3,383,724 
4,250,942 
4,640,993 
4,657, 737 
4, 258,678 


3,599, 421 
3, 143, 938 
3,812, 003 
3,957, 022 
3,500, 000 


Prince 
Edward a ete 
Island oul 
tons tons 


544,497 5,574,377 
531,196 4,375,842 
629,475 6,633,581 
608 , 923 6,562,341 
412,064 6,638, 138 


660, 726 8,109,366 
1,327,600 6, 056, 265 
383, 165 9,380,262 
902,218 9,167,109 
900,000 9,000,000 


Manitoba |Saskatchewan| Alberta 


tons 


9,675,796 
10,289, 157 
9,563,927 
8,142,268 
9,500, 000 


tons tons 


7,626, 197 12,591,944 
5,317,336 13, 469, 848 
7,368,017 16,139,744 
9, 266,648 16,777,687 
8,808, 104 14,377,337 


8,314,360 12,886,213 
9,671,401 14, 187,340 
9,167,702 13,600,098 
7,673,225 14,903, 937 
7,700,000 14,000,000 


eles Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons 
5,014,234 44,126,199 70,208,199 
5, 128,365 44,000,000 76,600,813 
4,417,611 42,375,911 80, 259, 750 
4,699, 626 44,500,000 76,917,396 
4,569,025 45,101,021 88, 564, 687 
5,367,393 | 45,876,782 | 94,123,982 
7,604,962 | 45,012,646 | 94,751,250 
6,361,658 42,955,933 84,095,642 
3,993,628 41,500,000 82,657,386 
7,000,000 35,000,000 85,000,000 
Canada 
British 
Columbia Quantity Value 
tons tons $ 
14,279,191 || 170,750,947 | 104,654, 132 
17,879,395 || 181,245,762 | 118,603,283 
17,451,950 || 189,570,503 | 128,854,254 
19,929,117 193,791,358 125, 232, 132 
22,068,370 || 205,260,264 | 133,819,824 
24,295,400 212,909, 439 149,826, 435 
23,168,141 215,212,700 146, 697,783 
25,914,119 205, 234, 509 129, 500, 553 
28,684,705 || 201,581,498 | 122,159,146 
22,500,000 || 194,100,000 | 117,400,000 


Stone.—The stone industry includes those companies producing dimension stone, 
ornamental stone, crushed stone, whiting, and stone for metallurgical and chemical use. 
Dimension stone products account for less than 1 p.c. of the total volume of stone production 


and about 10 p.c. of the total value. 


Crushed stone products, consisting of materials used 


for concrete aggregate, railway ballast, road metal, rubble and rip-rap, terrazzo, stucco 
and artificial stone, etc., account for about 80 p.c. of the total volume; the remainder is 
used in the chemical and allied industries. 


23.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


Year 


Newfoundland | Prince Edward 


tons 


322,820 
227,707 
382, 260 
285,357 
174,985 


153,000 
240,000 
876, 768 
189,929 
200,000 


. New 
Island Nova Scotia Brunswick 
tons tons tons 
225,000 1,021,880 2,957,886 
225,000 548, 834 2,950,906 
225,000 457,525 4,416,799 
350,000 504, 434 3,058,061 
225,306 429,078 2,139,517 
200,000 605, 458 3,544,301 
725,383 585,015 3,265,148 
439,775 819,788 2,137,748 
— 1,015,901 1,208,512 
— 1,250,000 1,200,000 


Quebec 


tons 


22,648,010 
24,173,016 
30,003, 825 
37,805, 163 
44,159,242 


57,976, 286 
47,764,482 
34,952,128 
32,008, 732 
31,500,000 
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23.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70—concluded 


Bie Canada 
Year Ontario Manitoba Alberta aa Pee 
0s Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

1961. 18,361,843 594,921 96,753 2,709,691 48 , 938, 804 66, 567, 668 
1962..... Nae cae oe Cass 18,797,648 943,765 105,695 2,580,914 50,553,485 68, 866,358 
LOGS ean ceteris aiseeees 20,402,614 3,693,144 138, 894 2,935,268 62,655,329 79,883,419 
Te a Re Are nd TE 23,845,993 1,035,248 129,364 2,780,738 69,794,358 86, 882,683 
LOC a Nea cela oe vaca sees: 24,659, 053 970,536 167, 782 3,832, 606 76,758,105 94,847,021 
LOC 6 Faetesiaanteae vas hates 25,702,843 2,022,876 144, 433 S,polaons 93,886,518 | 112,020,652 
L9G (eee ec ae aka Sees 25,744,989 2,012,973 141,509 3,527,809 84,007,308 | 108,888,272 
1968. 28,636, 257 2,305,900 220,523 5, 550,880 75,939,767 95,658,075 
1969 Meester casas eee 27,034,506 699,123 314,701 5,005,608 67,477,012 88, 186, 262 
ORO Neste here ek eee. 30,000,000 1,900,000 400, 000 4,250,000 70,700,000 95,850,000 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 


Clay Products.—Common clays and shales occur in most regions of Canada and are 
the principal raw materials used for brick and tile manufacture. Deposits of high-quality 
argillaceous materials used for such products as papers, refractories, high-quality white- 
wares, and stoneware products are relatively scarce in Canada. Consequently, china 
clay (kaolin), fire clay, ball clay, and stoneware clay are mostly imported. The value of 
production of clay products from domestic clays reached a record $51,165,915 in 1969 and 
dropped to $44,059,000 in 1970. 


Table 24 refers to production of such products as brick and tile made from domestic 
clays. Imports of these products, mainly from the United States, have a low total value. 
Other clay products such as floor and wall tile, sanitary ware, pottery and dinnerware, and 
electrical porcelain contain a large proportion of china clay and ball clay. The value of 
whiteware products produced in Canada from such materials approached $40,000,000 in 
1969. 


24.—Value (Total Sales) of Producers’ Shipments of Clay Products made from Domestic 
Clays, by Province, 1961-70 


r New- Nova New . 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 

$ $ $ $ $ 
75,890 1,582,153 744, 293 8,195,790 19,036,556 
142,000 1,712,503 822,400 7,450,131 20, 146, 786 
92,120 1,337,430 623,166 6,852,660 21,819,687 
99,038 1,541,117 697,974 6,839,772 23, 123,612 
(2, (Le 1,828,385 667,704 6,520,653 25,180,709 
172,700 1,525,004 618,651 6,278,308 25,799, 667 
199, 570 1,390,252 566, 500 5,611,049 27,450,940 
152, 200 1,506,061 630,000 5,888, 566 30,629, 362 
120, 280 1,625, 102 584, 856 6,431,629 | 31,672,797 
47,000 1,570,000 500, 000 6, 868, 000 25,989,000 

Manitoba peat Alberta nee a Canada 

$ $ $ $ $ 
LET co HOS oir EbIGeC Ag Scan ae See! 623,966 1,115,474 3,517,473 2,091,353 36,982,948 
NOG Des Geers eiers.c ieee eae Beth so the oe 621,275 1,354,635 3,445, 687 2,121,461 37,816,878 
LOGS pees pacity en ciola, Manoa cackoatinat 594,072 1,044,721 3,452,835 2,337,603 38,154,294 
1 DG Er tartaric cates Striciotae-o acs silotereteniate 519,726 1,336,383 3,787,609 2,285,454 40,830,585 
LOG Deere sts orci) ae anieiciaacteee 482,620 1,380,916 3,555,006 3,198,872 42,837, 582 
DG Oise tetori chet A scoetac eens Neiniasare sin Oct 487,172 1,395,489 3,422,614 3,256,480 42,956,085 
LO Vh Bo Sah SSO ets Gre Once Cre ane 6 526, 405 1,158,495 4,117,469 3,336, 145 44,356,825 
LOGS veretoteststa sins ciara iets areiaie si ciaionin eieke 451,358 1,454,597 4,424,543 3,584,757 48,721,444 
LD ai oon SOROS DOR CneD Go oON emcee > 345, 846 1,717,850 4,640,275 4,027,280 51,165,915 
MOF OD ery eete scaled sh rf raa eens 430, 000 1,340,000 3,400,000 3,915,000 44,059,000 
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Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


The steadily increasing demand for oil and gas spurred exploration for new reserves 
over a broad front in 1970. Significant additions to reserves were again achieved in 
traditional exploration areas in Canada, particularly in the foothills belt of Alberta and 
northeastern British Columbia. Nevertheless, record production rates held additions to 
natural gas reserves to the lowest level in recent years and proven reserves of petroleum 
declined for the first time since the discovery of oil at Leduc in 1947. The lack of major 
new oil discoveries in the Prairie Provinces has prompted a shift in exploratory attention 
to Canada’s frontier regions where the tempo of exploration has accelerated in recent years. 
These remote regions include the Arctic Islands and offshore from British Columbia and 
the Maritime Provinces. Drilling off the Nova Scotia coast produced a potential com- 
mercial oil and gas deposit on the western tip of Sable Island in late 1971, and two major 
gas discoveries in the Arctic Islands during the past two years are indicative of the future 
potential of that area, which is large indeed. 

Continuing strong demand for Canadian oil and gas in United States markets con- 
tributed significantly to the production gains of 1970. Total production of all liquid 
hydrocarbons—crude oil plus natural gas liquids—increased by almost 13 p.c. to 1,477,000 
bbl. daily. Net production of crude oil averaged 1,260,000 bbl. a day and field and gas- 
plant production of natural gas liquids reached 217,000 bbl. a day. Alberta production, 
at 925,000 bbl., accounted for 73.2 p.c. of the total Canadian daily crude oil output, 17 p.c. 
more than in 1969. Production increased in all producing provinces and territories except 
Ontario where the decline was slight. 

Total liquid hydrocarbon reserves declined to 10,439,000,000 bbl., comprised of 
8,558,000,000 bbl. of crude oil and 1,880,000,000 bbl. of natural gas liquids. Reserves 
added in 1970 totalled 440,000,000 bbl. and, of this amount, 325,000,000 bbl. were attributed 
to revisions, 81,000,000 bbl. to extensions of existing fields and only 33,000,000 bbl. to new 
discoveries. Since production was 539,000,000 bbl. in 1970, total proven reserves showed 
a net decline of 99,000,000 bbl. for the year. Alberta accounted for 89 p.c. of Canada’s 
proven liquid hydrocarbon reserve at the end of 1970. 

Net withdrawals of natural gas rose 15.1 p.c. to 6,237,000 Mcf. daily in 1970 in response 
to increasing demand in both domestic and export markets. Proven remaining marketable 
reserves rose by 2.7 p.c. to 53,375,628,000 Mcf. in 1969, one of the lowest increases in 
recent years. Exports of crude oil and products to the United States increased to 732,000 
bbl. a day in 1970 with an estimated well-head value of $732,000,000. Although exports 
reached record proportions, imports of crude oil and products still exceeded exports by 
27,000 bbl. a day, the daily average being 759,000 bbl. 


25.— Quantity and Value of Production! of Crude Petroleum, by Province, 1961-70 


New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Year y : 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
LOGE ere 12,024 14, 429 1,149,087 3,546,772 4,480,348 | 10,156,053 | 55,859,519 | 115,657,134 
1962 btw. 10,333 14, 466 1,134, 534 3,661,141 3, 926, 683 9,435,819 | 64,432,411 | 141,680,428 
NOGSe ee ete 7,391 10,347 1,205,376 3,840,000 3,771,023 9,176,784 | 71,302,572 | 160,273,921 
TOGA eres 4,688 6,516 1,246, 682 4,014,316 4,417,224 | 10,296,549 | 81,404,430 | 186,880,150 
1965 cose: 4,103 5,744 1,279, 162 4,093,318 4,946,509 | 11,530,305 | 87,788,935 | 200,992,767 
NOSE Perec axe 6, 853 9,591 1,323,781 4,230,278 5,230,712 | 138,057,426 | 93,218,119 | 211,797,159 
LOGI ees 8,837 12,372 1,240,159 3,523, 664 5,585,141 | 13,998,039 | 92,534,900 | 211,721,868 
NOGSina erase 7,648 10,707 1,150,779 3,166,826 6,204,920 | 15,569,882 | 91,889,243 | 206,942,845 
TO 6O parca 9,176 12,846 1,161,889 3,117,031 6,204,651 | 15,614,716 | 87,413,988 | 196,067,467 
LQZO0t eee 10,000 13,000 1,065,000 2,858, 000 6,484,000 | 16,307,000 | 89,686,000 | 201,163,000 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 626. 
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25.—Quantity and Value of Production! of Crude Petroleum, by Province, 1961-70—concluded 


Year 


eee cere 


1 Gross production of crude oil and condensate, less returned to formation. 


Year 


.. .|257, 186,578 


Alberta 


Quantity 


bbl. 


161,089,334 
172, 183,576 
171,381,728 
176, 183,758 
184, 155, 669 


203 , 339, 433 
231,543, 449 


290;011,702 
331,014,000 


Value 


$ 


380, 170, 828 
391,907, 037 
433, 126, 186 
451,241,841 
473, 132,745 


522,989, 385 
591,023,631 
660, 485, 368 
740,435,043 
845,270,000 


British Columbia 


Quantity 


bbl. 


1,017, 8262 
8,914, 2202 
12/528, 681 
11,551,704 
13,502, 539 


16, 680,707 
19,697,369 
22,205,516 
25, 387, 183 
26, 244, 000 


Value 


$ 


1,939,570 
16,871,944 
24'838'110 
23/446, 494 
28,592,977 


36, 360, 605 
44° 841,061 
50,205, 117 
58,356,733 
60, 327, 000 


Northwest Territories 


Quantity 


bbl. 


514,779 
597,693 
610, 567 
608,557 
644,998 


749, 564 
677,937 
751,592 
801,341 
879,000 


Value 


$ 


727, 074 
788,955 
613,620 
455,201 
614,941 


861,945 
870,810 
906, 871 
966 , 898 
1,061,000 


Canada 


Quantity 


bbl. 


224, 122,917 
251,199, 450 
260, 807,338 
275, 417, 043 
292,321,915 


320,549, 259 
351,287,792 
379,396,276 
410,989,930 
455,382,000 


Value 


$ 


512,211,860 
564,359,790 
631,878, 968 
676,341, 067 
718,962,797 


789, 306, 389 
865,991, 445 
937,287,616 
1,014,570,734 
1,126,999,000 


2 Excludes condensate. 


26.—Natural Gas Production,! by Province and Total Value, 1962-70 


New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Met. $ Mef. $ Mef. $ Mef. $ 

95,750 134,476 _— _— 15,648,294 5,802,387 | 37,786,716 3,781, 887 
103 , 522 109, 520 —_ — 15,920,055 6,049,621 | 38,647,251 4,078,426 
105,055 112,303 _ _ 13,815,967 5,254,212 | 39,573,996 4,389, 432 
105, 359 105,609 — — 12,699, 483 5,798,330 | 42,734,910 5,030,276 
97,403 89,913 ae = 15,537,395 | 5,939,946 | 49,867,762 | 6,122,521 
103, 877 88, 002 59, 130 8,870 | 14,228,759 5,431,117 | 49,975,781 6, 638, 205 
112, 967 96,878 137,573 20,636 | 11,974,385 4,598,927 | 56,771,626 7,302,529 
106, 520 95,016 137, 897 20,684 | 11,237,888 4,275,152 | 58,655,877 7,429,604 
133,000 119,000 168, 000 25,000 | 17,582,000 6,689,000 | 64,292,000 8,479,000 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Territories Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Mcf. $ Mcf. $ Mcef. $ Mef. $ 
720,644,946] 83,462,142 |120, 439,219 | 10,856, 131 56, 689 23,510 || 894,671,614] 104,060,533 
821, 247, 938]102, 779,083 |117, 422,069 | 11,420,250 47,656 21,330 |) 993,388,491) 124, 458, 230 
946, 473, 793/122, 698,494 |134, 207,548 | 13,188,690 34,341 14,405 |/1,1384,210,700| 145,657,536 
1,023 ,294,574|132, 055,946 |157,920,967 | 15,930,215 43,068 18,088 |/1,236,798,361) 158,938,464 
1,090,691,124/146, 609,428 |185,591,319 | 19,402,660 46, 238 19,522 |/1,341,831,241) 178,183,990 
1,181,927,668}161, 807,336 |225,399, 348 | 23,992,783 40,589 17,137 |/1,471,735,152) 197,983,450 
1 363,394,712]}185, 356,207 |259,866,922 | 27,875,502 42,602 17,979 ||1,692,300,787| 225,268,658 
1,605,658 ,477|218, 106,264 |301,997,823 | 32,910,416 43,723 18,452 |\1,977,838,205| 262,855,588 
1,892,452,000|299, 903,000 |320,617,000 | 35,724,000 34,000 14,000 ||2,295,278,000} 350,953,000 


1 Gross production, less field flared and waste, injected and stored. 


Alberta.—Both exploratory and development drilling footages declined in 1970, which 
may be attributed to the continuing lack of significant oil discoveries that has persisted in 


Alberta for the past five years. 


Probably the only bright spot in recent oil exploration 


has been the discovery of the Meekwap-Nisku field in west-central Alberta which by year- 
end appeared to be developing into a medium-size oil field. 


Electric lights burn constantly on this drilling rig at Atkinson Point, 50 miles northeast of 
Tuktoyaktuk in the Northwest Territories where oil was discovered on Jan. 14, 1971. 


A massive offshore oil exploration rig, built by Halifax Shipyards, moves into Bedford Basin, 
past Bedford Institute's research ships, to join other drilling rigs in the search for oil off 
Canada’s Atlantic Coast. 
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Exploration for natural gas, on the other hand, increased in 1970, particularly in the 
shallower horizons. Improved economics resulting from higher gas prices and new drilling 
and production techniques have increased the attractiveness of shallow gas-bearing sand- 
stones in southern Alberta. Substantial reserves have been developed in these formations 
which were previously undeveloped because of production difficulties. Exploration and 
development also continued at a high level in western Alberta along the margins of the 
folded belt where operating costs are higher but reserve potential is also higher. Signifi- 
cant new reserves were outlined by new drilling in the Strachan—Ricinus area. The Ricinus 
west field was extended over five miles by recent step-out drilling and, as a result, has 
now been enlarged with the inclusion of an additional 37 sections at its southern end. The 
Strachan field limits have also been extended to the northwest in the same general area. 


Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited’s bituminous sands plant at Fort McMurray has 
been plagued with operating problems since it came on production in 1967 and in 1970 a 
maintenance shutdown in August restricted output for three months, thereby lowering the 
annual average production. Nevertheless, in September, production reached a record 
52,000 bbl. a day of synthetic crude oil and if this level can be maintained there should be 
no problem in meeting an authorized annual production of about 16,400,000 bbl. during 
1971. 


The total number of wells drilled in 1970 was 1,824, down by 19 from 1969. Total 
footage drilled was 7,776,993 feet; development footage was 3,325,273 and exploratory 
drilling 4,451,720 feet, both lower than in the previous year. 


Saskatchewan.—There has not been a significant oil discovery made in Saskatchewan 
for several years and, as a result, both development and exploratory drilling are beginning 
to show an accelerated rate of decline. Exploratory drilling at 1,081,004 feet declined 
44 p.c. in 1970 and development drilling at 1,398,639 feet was down 19 p.c. In 1970, only 
minor accumulations of oil were discovered around the peripheries of established fields, 
particularly in the southwestern corner of the province where drilling activity has remained 
relatively stable. Most of the development drilling was confined to the heavy oil belt of 
western Saskatchewan where fields in the Lloydminster area are still being actively ex- 
panded. 


British Columbia.—Drilling footage increased slightly in 1970 over the previous 
year but this was due mainly to exploration and development of the province’s natural 
gas resources, encouraged by the growing export and domestic market for this commodity. 
The Devonian Slave Point trend north and east of Fort Nelson continued to be actively 
explored and exploratory efforts were rewarded by an indicated discovery at Atkinson 
Sunlite Helmet b-2-k, 80 miles northeast of Fort Nelson. A number of potential Slave 
Point gas discoveries have been drilled in the same general area and have been capped 
pending construction of pipeline connections. Farther south, additional Slave Point gas 
development wells were drilled in and near the established fields in the Fort Nelson area. 


In the offshore area of Western Canada, Shell Canada Limited completed its drilling 
program in 1969 and since that time industry interest in this area has not been revived. 


Manitoba.—Both development and exploratory drilling declined to the lowest level 
since the province’s initial oil discovery was made in the early 1950s. Aggregate drilling 
totalled 55,000 feet in 1970 compared to 146,000 feet in 1969. The lack of success in 
finding reserves in pre-Mississippian formations, particularly the Devonian, has con- 
tributed to a steadily declining discovery rate in the past 10 years. However, companies 
continued to evaluate the onshore extension of the sediments underlying the Hudson Bay 
area which is the only remaining unexplored area with a potential for significant accumula- 
tions of oiland gas. A core-hole, located about 115 miles southeast of Churchill, was drilled 
to a depth of 1,401 feet but the results of this test have not yet been released. 
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Yukon Territory, Northwest Territories and Arctic Islands.—The expectations 
held by the petroleum industry for exploratory drilling in Canada’s frontier areas came 
closer to reality in 1970 with the announcement of two spectacular discoveries—oil at 
Atkinson Point on the mainland and gas on King Christian Island. The Atkinson Point 
discovery was made in early 1970 in the Mackenzie delta region and subsequent step-out 
drilling was unsuccessful indicating that the discovery was not large. However, early in 
1971, the future potential of this region became apparent when two separate discoveries 
were reported in the area immediately to the west of the Atkinson well—one oil and the 
other gas and condensate. The significance of these discoveries in terms of reserves has 
not yet been determined. 


Farther north, Panarctic Oils Ltd. was in its third season of the costly search for oil 
and gas in the Arctic Islands. Panarctic is an industry-government company consisting 
of 20 companies in partnership with the Federal Government, which holds a 45-p.c. financial 
interest in the organization. To the end of 1970, about $50,000,000 had been spent on 
exploration programs which had yielded two large gas discoveries—the first on Melville 
Island in 1969 and the second, in late 1970, on King Christian Island. Although it is too 
early to estimate the magnitude of the 1970 discovery, industry officials say that it could 
be one of the largest natural gas reservoirs ever discovered in Canada. The rising level 
of exploratory activity in the Arctic Islands increased in tempo with several more drilling 
ventures undertaken in 1971. Total footage drilled, all exploratory, increased substantially 
in 1970 to 70 wells (361,710 feet) from 56 wells (274,401 feet) in 1969. 


Eastern Canada.—The search for major new reserves off Canada’s East Coast covered 
a broad area in 1970 and, although no commercial discoveries were made, encouraging oil 
and gas shows were encountered in several tests. Shell Canada Limited completed the 
13th well in its extensive offshore drilling program in the Atlantic off Nova Scotia and at 
year-end was drilling its 14th and 15th. The tests were spread over an area extending 
from about 150 miles southwest of Halifax to a point about 220 miles east of Halifax, 
although most of the wells were located within a 100-mile area to the north and south of 
Sable Island. In addition, two wells were drilled in the area between Prince Edward 
Island and Cape Breton Island and another four exploratory wells were completed in 
Quebec, two of which were drilled on islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. None of these 
was successful. Drilling activity accelerated and late in the year was rewarded by an oil 
and gas-condensate discovery on Sable Island. Future drilling will determine the size 
and significance of this discovery. 


In Ontario, total footage drilled amounted to 308,000 feet—a 24-p.c. decrease over 1969. 
Exploratory drilling at 147,152 accounted for 48 p.c. of the total, down 53 p.c. from the 
previous year. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Daily crude oil refining capacity continues 
to increase year by year, the total in 1970 reaching 1,352,250 bbl. Canada ranks ninth 
in the world in terms of crude treating capacity and is unquestionably one of the most 
advanced countries in terms of down-stream refinery units such as catalytic cracking and 
catalytic reforming. 


In 1970, Canadian refineries received 1,280,000 bbl. of crude oil daily, of which amount 
domestic oil accounted for 55 p.c. Imported crude, on an average daily basis, amounted 
to 572,000 bbl. with 364,000 bbl. coming from Venezuela, 55,000 from Iran, 48,000 from 
Nigeria, 29,000 from Saudi Arabia, 23,000 from Iraq, 20,000 from Colombia, 14,000 from 
Trucial States, 13,000 from Kuwait and 6,000 from Trinidad. Imports of refined products 
decreased to 197,000 bbl. daily, a loss of 6,000 bbl. from the daily total for 1969. Heavy 
fuel oil, light fuel oil, diesel and motor gasoline were the major categories of imports. 
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27.—Crude Oil Refining Capacity, by Region, as at Jan. 1, 1968-70 


Region 1968 1969 1970 
bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. 

Atlanticserovinces., 2s.<s') a. ae eaee 128, 100 10.5 132,600 10.2 135, 100 10.0 

DUCWEC a crrsecvsiy es OOF RES cfeleteheat tas sees 400, 400 32.8 449,600 34.6 460,600 34.0 

OU CATLO WSs crelego, erst otaiarare ws eet eaten 359, 100 29.4 367,000 28.3 389, 200 28.8 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 

ER@ETIbOLIOS esa. eens nsee lace a oe 222,150 18.1 236, 950 18.3 241,550 17.9 

BRUGish: @ oluim bis. = averse aap sons 112,400 9.2 111,700 8.6 125, 800 9.3 

Canad aes cade anes se ons 1, 222,150 100.0 1,297,850 100.0 1,352, 250 ss 100.0 


28.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Rec 
1 


1968 1969 1970 
Region Fi 
Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic . Foreign 
bbl./day | bbl./day bbl./day bbl./day bbl./day | bbl./day 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec...... _— 487, 460 = 520, 689 = 569, 537 
QNEATIO era eae ee ee Cea | 328,804 1,288 340,727 1,155 369, 566 1,257 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 

Mare GOred nas serkcrla ecaean cihand s 206,301 _ 215,695 —_— 219,646 — 

British Columbiger os. eh emcee eee 111,214 — 106,531 _ 120,284 — 
Canad ayer cc..- eae - 4-5-9 0465319. 1m 488,748 662,953 521,844 709,496 570, 794 


eived at Canadian Refineries, by Region, 


Domestic demand in 1970 was made up of 1,399,000 bbl. daily of sales to consumers 
and 94,000 bbl. daily used at refineries, a total of 1,493,000 bbl. daily compared with the 
1969 level of 1,404,000 bbl. Exports of crude oil, all to the United States, averaged 669,770 
bbl. daily and refinery product exports amounted to 16,072 bbl. daily. 


Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—Natural gas consumers and gas pipeline 
companies require gas that contains relatively little non-flammable content and is free of 
noxious components. Since a large proportion of gas produced in Canada does not meet 
market specifications, there is a major gas processing industry located mainly in Alberta 
which extracts ingredients that, in themselves, are valuable. These byproducts include 
propane, butanes, pentanes plus and elemental sulphur. At the end of 1970, there were 
153 gas plants operating in Canada—138 in Alberta, four in British Columbia, seven in 
Saskatchewan and four in Ontario. The addition in 1970 of 1,531,000 Mef. daily of raw 
gas treating capacity raised the total to 10,427,000 Mcf. daily. 


Of the 2,535,000,000 Mef. of Canadian gas plus imports of 10,860,000 Mcf. available 
for consumption in 1970, 779,487,000 Mcf. went to the United States, 917,441,000 Mcf. was 
sold to residential, commercial and industrial consumers in Canada, and the remainder was 
used by the industry in pipeline, field or plant use. In total, 1,154,200,000 Mcf. of gas was 
consumed in Canada compared with 1,027,200,000 Mcf. in 1969. 


Table 29 shows sales of natural gas in Canada as well as the number of customers. 
During 1970, natural gas supplied roughly 23.5 p.c. of Canada’s energy requirements. 
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29.—Sales of Natural Gas in Canada, by Province, 1970 with Totals for 1966-70 


Sales 


Fs Value Customers 
Province SEEEEnnnEESEEIEEEnEEEEREEEEEEEEREEEEeeeetaee 
Quantity Value per Mef, Dee. 31 
Mef. $ $ No. 

INSWIELUNSWIGK a clsmiae seins «siti aohetderears eT reaee 62,062 172,554 2.78 1,580 
ONE GO aren st s rectater cinracbetasie « siatelolafe?etajaya polcteyeriuaeetste waceres 50, 704, 583 47 852,254 0.94 213,595 
(O32 GOs Aare Soo ae UD OOO G OSE OOLGOA Or Un mcrae 405,981,777 315,589, 198 0.78 827,674 
INV ANEGO DSietcto aa oes ats asntepise clave cia ohtepirs sess sieve Whats vale “ernaters 51,546,350 32,842,755 0.64 129,085 
DAS ALON OAR feicaie toe ctsvesseeuiars soe ieistale ais ole bella 79,660,140 37,986, 486 0.48 145, 567 
AU DOLUARE Reehe ta eeriaieScheteccorstin Neisys Sievers aioe Gis eevee 232,699, 632 74,697,399 0.32 320,073 
ESPitish Comin Dideee ten meet Chien cere heacae 96, 786, 335 73,176,302 0.76 252, 234 
@anadast9702 so asdenescracacinauvesiseas 917,440,879 582,316, 948 0.64 1,889, 808 

OCONT Bo Mek tench ere ale cea a: 844, 713,385 537, 248, 064 0.64 1,836,681 

OCS oars. sista a sist ce e Teae 766, 064,594 490,112,130 0.64 1,767,010 

AOC Tracer pte cites terete tree Sete 695,106,183 455,510,363 0.66 1, 678,543 

OGG Seite caa ae cre ioies osc osiets, Seo sineeacae 635,514, 622 416, 212, 202 0.65 1, 626, 783 


Subsection 4.—Coal 


The Canadian coal industry recorded the largest percentage increase in production for 
a single year in 1970. Total production increased 55 p.c. to 16,600,000 tons valued at 
$86,000,000. Regionally, production in 1970 decreased 24 p.c. in Hastern Canada and 
increased 90 p.c. in Western Canada. For the first time in 17 years, the industry produced 
more than 16,000,000 tons of coal. Revival of the Western Canada coal industry is directly 
attributable to the growth of two developing markets—the Japanese steel industry and 
the domestic thermal-electric generating industry. Export shipments, virtually all to 
Japan, increased 220 p.c. to 4,400,000 tons, compared with 1,400,000 tons in 1969. Landed 
coal imports increased slightly to 18,900,000 tons. All imported coal entered from the 
United States, principally for consumption in Ontario. Of the estimated 31,000,000 tons 
of all types of coal consumed in Canada in 1970, 15,200,000 tons were used to generate 
electric power. For the same period, 8,100,000 tons of bituminous coal were carbonized 
to produce 5,700,000 tons of coke and the remainder was used principally for industrial 
and commercial heating purposes. 


In 1970, the Canadian coal industry began a period of unprecedented growth which is 
expected to continue throughout most of the decade. During the year, three new coking 
coal mines—Kaiser Resources Ltd., Cardinal River Coals Ltd., and McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Limited—commenced production. A new mine operated by Alberta Coal Ltd. 
began production of subbituminous coal. Total coal production capacity was increased by 
4,000,000 tons in 1970; 4,000,000 additional tons were to be added in 1971 and 3,000,000 
additional tons in 1972. None of the new mines reached full production capacity in 1970 
but all were expected to be at full capacity by late 1971. 


30.—Coal Production, by Province, and Total Value, 1961-70 


Wane Nova New. Saskat- ienta British Yukon) | Canadal 
Scotia | Brunswick] chewan Columbia | Territory Quantity Valine 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
OG Meserercaters os 4,303,897 892,473 | 2,262,049 | 1,991,008 878,649 7,703 || 10,335,779 | 70,181,387 
LOG QE reais ects 4,204,576 815,334 | 2,246,923 | 2,120,958 821,178 7,649 || 10,216,618 69,200, 448 
Lis ee EO AG 4,575,527 886,027 | 1,860,202 | 2,293,321 828,315 8,231 || 10,451,623 72,051,912 
NOGA eet rcee 4,309,332 | 1,002,417 | 2,020,237 | 2,974,732 905,374 7,219 || 11,219,311 73,012,623 
1960 Maree ones 4,154,211 995,260 | 2,118,174 | 3,413,361 815, 262 8,801 || 11,500,069 | 76,294,969 
LOCC Hic sctrsce st 3, 866, 203 896,853 | 2,084,293 | 3,461,026 866, 225 5,278 || 11,179,873 | 81,800,741 
, 837,029 | 1,996,986 | 3,596,308 960,648 1,912 || 11,141,334 | 56,500, 2371." 
797,359 | 2,250,219 | 3,920,120 889, 564 — 10,989,007 | 538,969, 5581." 
701,952 | 2,020,105 | 4,426,060 902, 432 — 10,671,879 | 50,578, 2831." 
395,642 | 3,819,191 | 6,783,911 | 3,483,062 — 16,604,164 | 86,272,8451.p 


1 Excludes subvention payments; prior to 1967, values include whatever amounts of subvention aids the various 
mines may have included in their returns. 
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31.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1961-70 
Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’? Com 
lake Make Pe s4 Grand sumption 
Year Canadian Coal! ee From mite Total So 
Stakes Britain Capita 
tons p.c tons tons tons p.c tons tons 
i bie Aes oer eee ees 9,572,805 | 44.3 | 12,253,272 53, 226 12,057,086 | 55.7 21,629,891 1.19 
(WS Sas See nie 9,510,293 | 43.4 | 12,583,618 30,571 12,377,965 | 56.6 || 21,888,258 1.18 
MO) tae Ate a eta 9,504,908 | 42.0 | 18,348,913 21,101 13,105,686 | 58.0 || 22,610,589 1.20 
LO GAM hic deeic cine 10,080,243 | 40.0 | 14,983,536 5,578 14,987,656 | 59.8 || 25,067,899 1.29 
AGO accmpowpiseiee cis a 10,181,171 | 38.0 | 16,590,348 5, 045 16,593,547 | 62.0 || 26,774,718 LSD 
LOS Sh bc auenne are 10,117,756 | 38.1 16, 436,755 — 16,435,111 | 61.9 || 26,552,867 1,32 
1) een ..4igle Grae Aenea 9,764,754 | 37.7 | 16,114,190 -- 16,113,329 | 62.3 |] 25,878,083 1.26 
LOGS tenes a tee os oe 9,879,860 | 386.7 | 17,046,745 —_ 17,044,880 | 63.3 || 26,924,740 1.30 
OG Oe erent stesso 81s cs 8,928,341 | 34.0 | 17,347,404 — 17,346,667 | 66.0 || 26,275,008 || 1525 
LOR OSEY leet rescore Niet bes 10,869,507 | 387.0 | 18,863,779 —_— 18,847,329 | 64.0 || 29,716,836 || 1.39 
| | 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 
making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 
but are shown separately in Table 32. 3 Deductions have been made from this column to take account of 
foreign coal re-exported from Canada; bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores was deducted for the years 
prior to 1964. 


32._Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes and Exports o 
Domestic Coal, 1961-70 


| 
Imports of Coal and Briquettes 
Vidar ; ; : Exports of 
. Anthra- Bitumi- Bri- Total Domestic Coal4 
cite nous! 2 quettes? 
tons tons tons tons $ tons $ 
{| 
ROG ote eee coe oo ne Ss 1,058,157 | 11,248,341 9,664 | 12,316,162 71,717,030 939,336 | 8,540,749 
914,336 | 11,699,853 7,608 || 12,621,797 74,307,252 893,919 | 8,207,354 
847,326 | 12,523,080 6,445 | 13,376,851 78,837,274 || 1,054,367 | 9,870,185 
653,838 | 14,335,276 7,140 || 14,996,254 86,472,326 || 1,291,664 | 11,971,857 
640,161 | 15,955, 232 7,934 || 16,603,327 | 126,200,054 || 1,225,994 | 12,671,785 
594,193 | 15,842,562 6,583 || 16,448,338 | 141,038,000 || 1,228,820 |.13,202, 161 
525,645 | 15,588,545 8,489 || 16,122,679 | 145,544,000 || 1,338,353 | 15,091,852 
430,197 | 16,616,548 6,062 | 17,052,807 | 160,391,000 || 1,447,012 | 16,336,038 
436,017 | 16,911,387 6,061 || 17,353,465 | 113,894,878") 1,377,872 | 9,451,102 
353,444 | 18,510,335 10,165 || 18,873,944 | 150,831,860 || 4,391,575 | 29,155,397 


1 Prior to 1964, figures include coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores, 2 Includes foreign coal re-exported 


from Canada. 3 Coal and coke. 4 Excludes briquettes. 


Provincial Production and Mine Developments 


British Columbia.—In 1970, production of low- and medium-volatile bituminous 
coals more than tripled to reach some 3,500,000 tons, as Kaiser Resources commenced 
production from its Harmer Ridge surface mine in the Crowsnest Pass area of southeastern 
British Columbia. Virtually all Kaiser’s output is committed to Japan under long-term 
contracts valued in excess of $1,000,000,000. Although difficulties were experienced relat- 
ing to Kaiser’s initial mining plan and operation of its preparation plant and dryer, these 
problems were expected to be overcome by late 1971 so that contractual obligations would 
be met. 

During 1970, Fording Coal Limited continued preproduction developments at its 
medium volatile bituminous coal property located along the Elk River, 35 miles north of 
the Kaiser mine. Production is expected in early 1972 with shipments being made to 
Japan through the deepsea terminal at Roberts Bank, Vancouver. Fording’s present 
export contract with Japanese steelmakers calls for 45,000,000 long tons to be delivered 
over a 15-year period. 
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There was considerable coal exploration carried on throughout 1970-71, mainly in the 
Crowsnest Pass area. 


Alberta.—Alberta is Canada’s leading coal-producing province and has the greatest 
number of coal mines. Some of these are relatively small, although the recent trend has 
been to larger but fewer mines to meet expanding markets. Most of the bituminous coal 
production is exported to Japan for steelmaking while subbituminous output is used mainly 
by thermal generating plants in Alberta. In 1970, total coal production increased by over 
50 p.c. with bituminous output more than doubling. 

Two new mines commenced production of high-grade coking coals in 1970. The new 
surface mine of Cardinal River Coals Ltd. in the Luscar area began production for export 
to Japan of some 15,000,000 long tons over 15 years. Approximately 80 miles northwest 
of Luscar, at Smoky River, the new underground mine of McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
Limited began production in May. McIntyre also has a 15-year contract but for delivery 
of 30,000,000 long tons to Japanese steelmakers. 


With the high demand for subbituminous coals for thermal power generation, the 
major producing surface mines expanded operations. The new Highvale mine, owned by 
Calgary Power Ltd. and operated by Alberta Coal Ltd., started production on the south 
shore of Lake Wabamun. This mine is adjacent to Calgary Power’s new Sundance coal- 
fired thermal generating station which will require 5,000,000 tons of coal annually when 
fully developed. 


Exploration was very active during the year for both coking and thermal coals. 


Saskatchewan.—Production of lignitic coals from the Estevan area of southeastern 
Saskatchewan reached a record in 1970 as demand from thermal generating plants increased. 
Shipments rose not only to Saskatchewan plants but to Manitoba and Ontario as well. 
Due to shortages of United States coals, Saskatchewan lignite was used for the first time in 
significant quantities by Ontario Hydro in two of its southern Ontario generating plants. 


Yukon Territory.—In 1970, Anvil Mining Corporation Limited continued to produce 
small amounts of coal at Carmacks for its lead-zine operation at Vangorda Creek. In the 
southern part of the Territory, a number of companies carried on exploration activities 
for coal. 


New Brunswick.—Coal production was down about 40 p.c. in 1970 due to the gradual 
phasing down of the coal industry in the province. The provincially owned corporation, 
N.B. Coal Limited, completed its first full year of managing and operating the New Bruns- 
wick coal mines. New Brunswick coal is used chiefly for local thermal power generation 
by the provincial utility company. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1970, Nova Scotia coal production declined by about one fifth to 
2,100,000 tons from nine operating mines. The largest producer, Cape Breton Develop- 
ment Corporation (DEVCO), proceeded with some modernization of existing collieries and 
continued development of a new mine at Lingan scheduled for opening in 1974. Chief 
markets for Nova Scotia coal are thermal power generation and coke-making. 


Section 2.— Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


Federal assistance to the mining industry takes the form of the provision of detailed 
geological, geophysical, topographical, geodetic, geographical and marine data which are 
of basic importance to the discovery and development of the mineral resources of Canada; 
the provision, through laboratory and pilot-plant research, of technical information con- 
cerning the processing of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; financial 
and technical assistance to the gold-mining industry under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act; and certain tax incentives. 
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The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.—The federal Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources was created by the Government Organization Act on Oct. 1, 
1966 (RSC 1970, c. E-6). Apart from its administrative establishments, the Department 
is made up of three Sectors—Science and Technology, Mineral Development and Energy 
Development—each headed by an assistant deputy minister and each aiding the Canadian 
mineral industry according to its assigned responsibility. 


The Science and Technology Sector contains the Mines Branch, the Geological Survey 
of Canada, the Surveys and Mapping Branch, the Earth Physics Branch, the Atlantic 
Geosciences Centre, the Polar Continental Shelf Project and the Remote Sensing Centre. 


The Mines Branch is a large laboratory and pilot-plant complex carrying out applied 
and basic research to discover new and better methods of ensuring mine safety, extracting 
and refining ores and other minerals, and using metals and minerals in industry and defence. 
Gratifying results are being achieved in the extraction of metals from ores and in the refining 
of low-grade crude oil, in the automation of grinding circuits and cyanide leaching processes 
in gold mills and in the leaching of ground or crushed uranium ores by bacteria; an example 
of work that has resulted in direct economic benefit has been the development of a process 
to produce metallurgical coke from western Canadian coal, made possible by a long-term 
contract to export coke to Japan. In pyrometallurgy—the extraction of metals by heat— 
applied research is concentrated principally on the combination of shaft and electric furnaces 
for smelting iron ore. In petroleum refining, research concerns hydrogenation, catalytic 
cracking, and catalyst development. This work is highly significant because of the opening- 
up of unconventional sources such as the Athabasca tar sands and the so-called Colorado 
oil shales, whose economic importance has been recognized by the Mines Branch for many 
years. A close tie-in with producers is maintained in mineral processing in which the em- 
phasis is on the concentration of metallic ores and on the processing and improvement of 
industrial minerals. In the field of mineral sciences, the physical, chemical, crystallographic 
and magnetic studies being undertaken on sulphide minerals are of fundamental interest. 
In physical metallurgy, experiments on new alloy combinations continue to yield valuable 
practical benefits for Canadian industry. 


The Mines Branch is assisted in its work by the National Advisory Committee on 
Mining and Metallurgical Research, comprised of senior executives and researchers from 
industry, government and universities. On the advice of this Committee, the Mines 
Branch awards an annual series of research grants in mining sciences to Canadian univer- 
sities. In 1970, the total amount distributed was $112,000. 


The Geological Survey of Canada maps and studies the geology of Canada. It is the 
major organization engaged in this work in Canada and its studies extend to all provinces 
and territories. Its activities are designed to support two programs of the federal Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Mineral and Energy Resource Program and the 
Earth Science Program. A principal aim of the former is to ascertain the mineral and energy 
resources potential available to Canada and thus the Survey expends considerable effort 
in such fields as the estimation of the potential abundance and probable distribution of 
mineral and fuel resources. This is done by providing the necessary systematic geological 
framework, by establishing settings favourable to the occurrence of the various types of 
mineral commodities and fuels and by comparing these by appraising foreign mineral and 
fuel resources and by other studies. The Earth Science Program includes activities de- 
signed to assist in effective use and conservation of resources and in the management and 
preservation of man’s environment throughout Canada. To assist in this, the Geological 
Survey provides geologically based information on land resources and terrain performance 
which is derived from geological, geomorphic, geophysical, geotechnical and related studies 
of earth and rock materials, land forms and associated dynamic processes. 


In support of these activities, the Survey each year sends about 100 parties into various 
parts of Canada. The results of its studies are published in memoirs, bulletins, papers, 
maps and numerous scientific technical journals. Headquarters are in Ottawa but there 
are several regional offices of which the Institute of Sedimentary and Petroleum Geology in 
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Calgary is the largest. Research grants to Canadian universities made by the Survey 
totalled $278,000 in 1970, and were awarded on the recommendation of the National 
Advisory Committee on Research in Geological Sciences. 


The Earth Physics Branch carries out much geophysical work of interest to the mineral 
industry. It studies, collects and publishes, in the form of maps and charts, information 
on the geomagnetic field in Canada. Most of the information published is obtained from 
airborne geomagnetic surveys, which have ranged over the whole of Canada and across the 
Atlantic to Scandinavia. In addition, the Branch has a network of 10 permanent geo- 
magnetic observatories, as well as temporary observatories in summer at many widely 
distributed sites. It also operates a network of 29 seismic stations to assist in the study 
of the earth’s interior and to obtain data for its quantitative assessment of seismic risk 
throughout Canada. In gravity research, another means of studying the composition of 
the earth’s crust, the Branch is systematically mapping variations in the earth’s gravity 
on a regional basis throughout Canada, including the Arctic and the floors of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay. The results of all gravity measurements to the end of 
1966 are available in a new Gravity Map of Canada on a scale of 1:5,000,000, or about 80 
miles to the inch, for easy comparison with the new Geological and Tectonic maps of Canada 
on a similar scale. 


The Atlantic Geosciences Centre is located in the Bedford Institute at Dartmouth, 
N.S. Its geologists and geophysicists study and investigate the deep structure of the 
continental shelves and the floors of the open ocean. The importance of this work can be 
seen in the light of the rapidly increasing interest in the potential mineral resources of 
continental shelves and of the world ocean. EMR scientists also study material from off- 
shore wells drilled by industry. Information gained from wells, when integrated with that 
from marine geological and geophysical surveys, provides the geological framework from 
which (a) the oil and gas potential may be estimated and (0) geological conditions evaluated 
to permit the regulation and supervision necessary to attain orderly and safe exploration 
of offshore fuel resources. Because of the surge in exploration for petroleum in Eastern 
Canada’s sedimentary basins and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, EMR’s geological and geo- 
physical research is of great interest and value to the petroleum industry. 


No mineral development is possible without accurate, large-scale topographical maps. 
The Surveys and Mapping Branch, in conjunction with the Mapping and Charting Establish- 
ment of the Department of National Defence, has completed the topographical mapping 
of the country at the medium scale of 1:250,000, or about four miles to the inch. About 
40 p.c. of the larger-scale mapping at 1:50,000 has been completed in the more settled areas 
and areas of greater economic importance. 


The Mineral Development Sector is composed of the Mineral Resources Branch and the 
Explosives Division. The Explosives Division is responsible for the administration of the 
federal Explosives Act which is primarily an Act of public safety to control the manufacture, 
authorization, storage, sale, importation and transportation by road of explosives. 


The Mineral Resources Branch is responsible for resource-economic research, program 
development and policy formulation in the field of non-renewable resources. It conducts 
fundamental and applied resource-engineering-economic research and field investigations 
into non-renewable resource problems, policies and programs on a commodity or total 
industry basis, in a regional, national and international context. The work covers all 
aspects of the mineral industry from resources through exploration, development, produc- 
tion, processing, transportation and consumption. On the basis of this work, the Branch 
publishes resource-engineering-economic reports and advises government departments and 
agencies on non-renewable resource policy matters. Current activities include regional 
studies of the mineral economy of a number of areas in Canada; assessment of mineral 
projects in various parts of Canada for which federal support has been requested; mineral 
resource and mineral reserve studies in a number of mineral commodities, including the 
mineral fuels, uranium and coal; and the safeguarding of Canadian mineral interests through 
participation in international agencies such as the United Nations Lead-Zince Study Group, 
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the Economic Commission for Europe, the Committee on Natural Resources on ECOSOC, 
and the International Tin Council. The Branch administers the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act as a means of aiding a number of mining communities largely dependent 
upon the gold mines. In collaboration with the Canadian International Development 
Agency and with the support of industry, the Branch is setting up training courses for 
mineral scientists, technologists and economists brought to Canada under the various aid 
programs, and is advising on mineral projects undertaken by Canada as an aid to developing 
countries. The Branch publishes an extensive series of reports and other material, and 
maintains the Mineral Occurrence Index, which is a listing of about 10,000 mineral show- 
ings and deposits in Canada that may be consulted by anyone interested. 


The Energy Development Sector examines energy in all its forms—coal, oil, gas, uranium, 
and conventional and nuclear-generated electric power—to ensure that national develop- 
ment policies are related in the most effective and economic way to Canadian needs. As 
policy considerations must have regard to the total energy picture, the Sector studies and 
assesses individual projects and developments relative to each of the energy sources and in 
terms of interrelationships with other energy sources. It appraises trends in oil and gas 
exploration and production, transportation, processing and marketing in Canada and on an 
international scale, advises other federal departments on oil and gas policy related to their 
responsibilities, and provides information to industry and the general public on oil and gas 
developments in Canada and abroad. In the field of uranium, the Sector continues its 
co-ordination with federal departments concerned with uranium matters, on such subjects 
as stockpile programs, possibilities of the establishment of uranium-enrichment facilities 
in Canada and export opportunities. It analyses Canadian and foreign nuclear energy 
programs and assesses opportunities for nuclear reactors in Canada. In coal energy, it 
initiates evaluations to determine the extent of Canadian coal reserves and their quality, 
provides assistance in the form of research and development grants to help improve the 
quality and utilization of coal, provides advice on production expansion rates compatible 
with profitability and projected demand in Canadian and foreign markets and undertakes 
studies on the interrelationships of the quality of coal, world price structures, transportation 
costs, inter-agency competition and environmental concerns. In electric energy, the Sector 
is concerned with the production and transmission of electric energy throughout Canada 
with special emphasis on power-system planning and with requisite consideration to the 
economic and environmental factors associated with the development and production of 
electric power. It studies auxiliary systems, such as power-system control, communication, 
fuel supply and storage relative to power generation and transmission and the development 
and improvement of electrical equipment and prime movers. It administers and manages 
the federal interests in mineral resources offshore from Canada’s Hast and West Coasts and 
in the Hudson Bay region, as well as those federally owned mineral rights in the provinces 
that become available for disposition. It makes policy recommendations on offshore 
resources, provides representation and expertise in dealing with interdepartmental, federal- 
provincial and international offshore matters, and provides for co-ordination between 
government and industries concerned with the utilization of offshore areas. 


Tax Incentives to the Mineral Industry.*—Although mineral industry enterprises 
are subject to federal income tax, there are certain benefits granted to such enterprises 
under the Income Tax Act which serve as incentives to exploration and development of 
minerals. 


New mining operations based on metallic mineral deposits and most industrial mineral 
deposits are exempt from income tax for the first three years of operation. The three-year 
exemption does not apply to oil and gas wells, but does apply to the mining of oil shales 
and bituminous sand. 


* As at October 1971; at that time, Bill C-259—an Act to implement a reform of the Income Tax Act—was 
before Parliament. The provisions of that Bill modify substantially the benefits accorded to the mineral industry. 
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The operators of oil or gas wells or mines may claim, during the full life of the operation, 
a depletion allowance which is equal to one third of the taxable income. In general, the 
effect of the percentage depletion allowance is to reduce the tax otherwise payable by one 
third. 


There are special depletion allowances for gold and coal mines. The operator of a 
gold mine may elect to apply a percentage depletion allowance rate of 40 p.c. or an amount 
of $4 per ounce of gold produced as a deduction from taxable income. The deduction for 
coal is 10 cents for each ton of coal mined in the year. 


Non-operators are entitled to a depletion allowance of 25 p.c. of their gross income 
from wells or most mines. 


The right of a mining or petroleum company to claim costs of exploration and develop- 
ment incurred in the search for oil, gas or minerals in Canada as immediate deductions from 
income from all sources is generally regarded as an important tax benefit. 


Prospectors and their financial backers are exempt from income tax on receipts from 
the sale of a mining property acquired as a result of the prospector’s efforts, other than 
rents, royalties or similar payments. 


Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act.—Under this Act, which came into force 
in 1948 (RSC 1970, c. E-5), financial assistance is provided to marginal gold mines to 
counteract the effects of increasing costs of production and a fixed price for gold. By 
enabling gold mines to extend their productive life, the subventions help communities 
dependent on gold mining to adjust gradually to diminishing support. In 1971, the Act 
was amended and its application extended to June 30, 1973 (SC 1970-71, c. 12). The 
amendments resulted in the following changes:— 

(1) A gold mine, other than a placer mine, to qualify for cost assistance had to be in reasonable 

commercial production in the months immediately preceding Aug. 7, 1970. 


(2) A gold mine, that was not a placer mine, was required to agree in writing to: (a) conduct all 
future hirings through Canada Manpower Centre, (b) give notice of a mine closure at least 
four months prior to cessation of operations, and (c) retain, immediately following notice of 
closure, the Manpower Consultative Service of the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion to assist in the placement of employees as they are laid off. 


The amount of assistance payable to an operator is determined by a formula, and is 
based on the average cost of production per ounce and the number of ounces produced; it 
ranges from zero to $10.27 per oz.t. produced. Gold mines having a cost of production of 
$26.50 or less per oz.t. receive no assistance and those having a cost of production of $45 
or more per oz.t. receive the maximum rate of $10.27 per oz.t. 


Under the current formula, the assistance payable to the operator of a gold mine is 
computed by adding 25 p.c. to the product of two factors—the “rate of assistance’’ and the 
number of “‘assistance ounces’’. The number of assistance ounces is two thirds of the total 
ounces produced and sold to the Royal Canadian Mint by a mine in acalendar year. The 
rate-of-assistance factor is two thirds of the amount by which the average cost of production 
exceeds $26.50. The rate-of-assistance factor is limited to a maximum of $12.33 which is 
reached when the average cost of production rises to $45 per oz.t. of gold produced. The 
average cost of production is determined by dividing the total allowable costs by the total 
number of ounces produced in the form of bullion from the mine in a calendar year. Only 
those ounces of gold that have been sold to the Royal Canadian Mint are eligible for in- 
clusion in the assistance-ounces factor. The cost of production includes mining, milling, 
smelting, refining, transportation and administration costs. Allowances are made for 
depreciation, pre-production costs and expenditures on exploration and development on 
the mine property in accordance with the Regulations. 


The amounts paid to operators of gold mines, to Mar. 31, 1971 for the years 1948-70, 
inclusive, totalled $288,592,320 on a production of 60,240,260 oz.t. of gold produced and 
sold in accordance with requirements of the Act. The assistance payable for gold produced 
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and sold under the Act in the calendar year 1970 was estimated to be $13,000,000. The 
average Mint price for gold in Canadian funds was $37.69 an oz.t. during 1969 but was 
only $36.57 in 1970. 


In March 1968, the governors of the central banks of seven nations introduced a two- 
price system for gold which separated transactions in gold among the central banks from 
private open-market operations. The governors agreed that the existing official reserves 
would be used only in transfers among monetary authorities at the established price of 
$35 (U.S.) an ounce, and that the central banks would neither purchase nor sell gold in 
private gold markets. The Minister of Finance stated that Canada would support fully 
the agreements reached by the central bankers. He also stated that there would be no 
change in the practices applicable to gold producers under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act. 


Operators of gold mines were thus offered the alternatives of selling their production 
to the Royal Canadian Mint at the fixed price of $35 an oz.t. in United States funds in 
order to qualify for assistance payments under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act 
or of selling on the open market at the price determined by supply and demand. It may be 
noted that the amount of assistance payable is determined on the basis of the cost of produc- 
tion and is not related to the selling price of the gold. 


In accordance with the agreement by the central bankers, gold purchased by the Mint 
is not added to Canada’s official reserves but is sold on the open market. The open market 
price exceeded $35 (U.S.) from April 1968 to the end of 1969, established a year low of 
$34.75 (U.S.) in January 1970, but exceeded $41 (U.S.) in May. Because only gold mine 
operators receiving assistance sold their gold to the Mint, the cost of assistance under the 
Act was effectively reduced by the difference in price at which the Mint bought newly 
mined gold and the price for which it was sold to open market bidders during this period. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through the Mines Branch of 
the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, provides several valuable services 
to those interested or involved in exploration and mining, including: the conduct of a 
continuing program of mineral assessment designed to encourage development of the mineral 
resources of the province; the inspection of exploration work carried out on concession areas 
and the examination of mining operations; the administration of beaches (control of removal 
of sand and gravel as a conservation measure) and the collection of data relevant to the 
control of sand removal; the identification of mineral rock specimens submitted by the 
public and the examination of corresponding occurrences where such is warranted; the 
dispensing of technical advice, in so far as possible, to those who seek such service (i.e., in 
hydrological problems and on the availability of quarriable peat moss to be removed by 
permit); co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada and other Federal Govern- 
ment agencies; and the preparation and publication of data useful for educational and 
general informational purposes, including the preparation of mineral and rock sample sets. 
Geological reports, geophysical maps and compilations of general data pertaining to specific 
areas are procurable at nominal cost and other information from unclassified files is made 
available to interested parties. Prospector’s or miner’s permits are issued by the Mines 
Branch and mining claims are recorded. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1967, c. 185), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. Mining machinery and equipment to be used in 


* Revised by the respective provincial governments. 
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searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Division of the Department of Natural Resources 
has two Branches. The Mineral Resources Branch administers the disposition of Crown 
mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, 
issuing of mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and 
index claim maps are prepared for-distribution. The Branch is responsible for general and 
detailed geological mapping and investigations. Maps and reports are prepared for 
distribution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary 
examinations of mineral prospects are made when requested and circumstances warrant. 
The Mines Branch administers the safety regulations governing the operations under the 
Mining Act. All mines are regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and 
certain equipment used in mines must be approved. The Branch is responsible also for 
the collection of mining taxes and royalties and the preparation of statistics on mineral 
production. A Regional Office, located at Bathurst and staffed by geologists and inspectors, 
serves as a recording office for northeastern New Brunswick, and another at St. George, 
staffed by a senior geologist, conducts regional work and assists exploration companies and 
prosvectors working in the southwestern area. Claim maps and topographical, geological 
and aeromagnetic maps are available for perusal and distribution. 


Quebec.—Through its Director General of Mines, the Department of Natural 
Resources is responsible for implementing the Mining Act (SQ 1965, c. 34) and the Mining 
Duties Act (SQ 1965, c. 35). The directorate includes the following three branches: 
Geological Services, Mining Service and the Mining Research Centre, as well as the 
Taxation, Mining Conflicts and Registry Divisions. 


The Geological Services Branch is concerned with geological exploration, mineral 
deposits, mapping and hydrogeology. It conducts studies on the geological composition 
of Quebec territory for the development of mineral resources; following yearly expeditions, 
detailed reports of the findings and geological maps of different regions are made available 
for the use of interested persons. The Hydrogeology Section conducts studies on and 
maintains an inventory of underground water. The Gas and Oil Section collects and com- 
piles technical information for the use of private companies seeking hydrocarbons. 


The Mining Service Branch, consisting of a Mines Service, an Inspection Service and 
an Engineering Service, controls mining concession grants on Crown lands, including claims 
registrations, developmental work permits and special permits for the sale or rental of lands 
for mining development. It ensures that holders of mining rights live up to the conditions 
of their agreements and inspectors ensure that work in mines, in quarries and in treatment 
plants is carried out in accordance with safety law and regulations. The Branch undertakes 
the engineering studies required prior to opening up a new mining district or operation, 
including the construction of access roads, the building of mining camps or townsites and 
any regulations pertaining to the use of the land in question. 


The function of the Mining Research Centre is to assist those interested in prospecting, 
mining operations or ore treatment by providing technical and scientific services. In 
addition to chemical, physical, mineralogical and petrographic analyses, the Centre conducts 
applied research, principally mineralogical, to promote the development of new deposits in 
Quebec and to assist in the technological advancement of mines and quarries already in 
operation. ; 
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The Taxation Division levies duties on mining operations as stipulated in the Mining 
Duties Act and the Mining Conflicts Division verifies the existence or the validity of claims 
as provided for in Part VI of the Mining Act. 


To provide for the future development of the mining industry, scholarships are granted 
to students wishing to follow a career in geology, mining and metallurgical engineering, as 
well as to students in hydrology or other relevant fields of science (hydro-electricity, hydrau- 
lics or meteorology). The Department makes a conscious effort to initiate young students 
at the secondary or junior college levels into the mining and geological sciences by seconding 
staff members to camps for young scientists to interest them in these disciplines. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines and Northern Affairs renders a multi- 
plicity of services of direct assistance to the mining industry within the province. The 
Geological Branch carries on a continuing program of geological mapping and investigations 
and prepares, for the use of the public, detailed reports and maps of the areas studied. In 
many active areas of the province, resident geologists gather and make available to the 
public information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within 
their respective districts. Geologists specializing in industrial minerals investigate methods 
of treatment and recovery of such minerals and compile data on the uses, specifications 
and markets for such products. During the winter months, courses of instruction for 
prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province. 


The Laboratory Branch provides assay and analytical services and conducts mineral- 
ogical investigations to aid in the discovery and development of mineral deposits. Its 
services are available to the mining industry and the public at large. The Temiskaming 
Testing Laboratory, situated at Cobalt, operates a bulk sampling plant and assay laboratory 
to assist the producers of the area in marketing their silver-cobalt ores. 


The Mining Lands Branch handles all matters dealing with the recording of mining 
claims, assessment work, etc., and the preparation of title to mining lands. As a service to 
the mining public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to date, showing 
lands open for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. District Mining Re- 
corders maintain offices at strategic locations throughout the province. 


The Inspection Branch administers the operating rules of the Mining Act which call 
for the regular examination of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain 
metallurgical works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the 
men employed. District offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining 
centres of the province. Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated 
under the supervision of the Branch and all hoisting ropes in use at mines are periodically 
tested by a Branch-operated cable-testing laboratory. 


The Finance and Administration Branch includes an Information Section which carries 
out a regular publicity and information program and maintains a library of films on mining 
subjects which are available for free loan to the public. Each year, displays pertaining to 
mining are prepared and presented at exhibitions throughout the province. A new section 
has recently been set up within the Branch consisting of two economists and a statistician, 
the function of which is to provide projections of Ontario’s mineral economy for the industry. 
The Publications Office of the Branch is responsible for distribution of all departmental 
literature and maps. 


Since 1951 the Department has been engaged in a road-building program to give access 
to mineralized areas and open them for full development. In 1955 this became an inter- 
departmental project with other interested departments participating through an interde- 
partmental committee of Ministers which decides on priorities and locations. Actual 
construction is carried out by the Department of Highways. 


The Northern Affairs Branch has a function that is unique in government. In effect, 
it serves as liaison between the people of northern Ontario and the government and its 
various branches in Toronto. Such a link was found to be necessary because of the distance 
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separating many parts of the north and the seat of government. The Branch, with head- 
quarters in Toronto, regional offices at Sudbury, Timmins and Thunder Bay and 25 Northern 
Affairs offices strategically located throughout the North as well as a number of satellite 
offices, provides instant communication among the offices through which government- 
oriented problems of northerners can usually be resolved quickly and easily by direct 
communication with the department and branch concerned. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Management offers five main services to assist the mineral industries: 
maintenance of records and field inspections required for the granting and retention of 
titles to mineral locations; compilation of geological data pertinent to mineral occurrences, 
and recording of new information by geological mapping; environmental control relevant 
to mining and quarrying operations, enforcement of mine safety regulations, training of 
mine rescue crews and promotion of improvements in underground working conditions; 
environmental control relevant to the drilling, abandonment and reworking of oil wells, 
and maintenance of technical records of all exploration and production wells; and operation 
of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist prospectors and geologists in the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences and the classification of rocks and minerals. The Mineral Exploration 
Assistance Act (1966) provides for limited financial grants to prospectors who have carried 
out previously agreed exploration programs at specified locations; such grants are repayable 
if the program leads to a profitable mining operation. 


Saskatchewan.—The Mineral Lands Branch of the Department of Mineral Resources 
is responsible for making disposition of all Crown minerals and maintains records respecting 
areas let out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, located at Regina, La Ronge, 
Uranium City and Creighton, assist the public in determining the lands available and 
accept applications. 


Officers of the Mines Inspection Branch, under the authority of the Mines Regulation 
Act, make regular examinations of all mines to ensure proper conditions for the health and 
safety of the men employed. Safety education, particularly in the form of first aid and 
mine rescue instruction, is also a part of the work of this Branch. All Branch officers are 
stationed at the Regina headquarters. 


The Precambrian Geology Division of the Geological Sciences Branch conducts geological 
surveys in the shield areas of the province and publishes maps and reports for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the industry. Resident geologists are maintained at Uranium City 
and La Ronge and at the latter centre a laboratory provides for the storage and examination 
of core and samples. The Division processes exploration data and assessment work to be 
made available for inspection by the industry. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification of 
workers. ‘The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and pays 
the cost of training mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar 
way by the Energy Resources Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, 
are also concerned with preventing the waste of oi! and gas resources and with giving each 
owner of oil and gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This 
Beard compiles periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil 
development in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of 
Alberta which has made geclogical surveys of most of the province and has carried forward 
projects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied 
the occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, and the upgrading and cleaning of 
coal, and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
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asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also p. 472.) 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in develop- 
ing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of Oil Well 
Drilling Contractors and the Canadian Petroleum Association, maintains a detailed super- 
visory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oiland gas wells. Of 
assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special reductions pro- 
vided for in the Alberta Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel provisions in the 
federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
Columbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
the work of the Geclogical Survey of Canada; assistance to the prospector in the field by 
departmental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $800, for 
prospectors; assistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of 
mines to ensure safe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining and Petroleum Legislation 


Federal and Departmental Jurisdictions.—Mineral rights vested in the Crown 
in right of Canada include those situated in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
offshore underlying Canada’s continental margins, as well as those underlying certain 
federally owned lands within the provinces. 


The Supreme Court of Canada in its Opinion of November 1967 stated that, as between 
Canada and the Province of British Columbia, Canada has proprietary rights in and 
legislative jurisdiction over “lands, including the mineral and other natural resources, of 
the sea bed and subsoil seaward from the ordinary low-water mark on the coast of the 
mainland and the several islands of British Columbia, outside the harbours, bays, estuaries 
and other similar inland waters, to the outer limit of the territorial sea of Canada, as defined 
in the Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act...”. The Court also stated that the Federal 
Government has legislative jurisdiction ‘in respect of the mineral and other natural re- 
sources of the sea bed and subsoil beyond that part of the territorial sea of Canada... 
to a depth of 200 meters or, beyond that limit, to where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits of the exploitation of the mineral and other natural resources of the said areas...”’. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, through the Resource Management 
and Conservation Branch, is responsible for the administration and enforcement of legisla- 
tion and regulations relating to mineral resources offshore from Canada’s East and West 
Coasts and in the Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait regions, as well as with respect to the 
federally owned mineral rights in the provinces mentioned above. The Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, through the Northern Economic Development 
Branch, is similarly responsible concerning mineral rights in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and underlying Canada’s high-Arctic offshore regions. 


Mineral rights of Indian reserves in the provinces are also vested in the Crown in the 
right of Canada and are administered by the Indian-Eskimo Economic Development 
Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The rights to a 
reserve may be taken up only after the Indian band has given approval for development 
through a referendum vote. The minerals are then administered under the Indian. Oil 
and Gas Regulations or the Indian Mining Regulations, except in British Columbia where 
mining rights must be acquired under provincial statutes and the B.C. Indian Reserves 
Mineral Resources Agreement of 1943. The Indian Oil and Gas Regulations provide for 
disposal of rights by public tender in the form of permit or lease parcels. The Indian 
Mining Regulations, on the other hand, provide for disposal based on terms negotiated with 
the Indian band council. In this manner the Indian councils are assuming a greater 
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share of responsibility in the management of their mineral resources. Officers of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development are advisers to the Indian 
councils on mineral matters and are responsible for the administration and enforcement of 
relevant regulations. 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—Mining exploration is carried out in the 
Yukon Territory in accordance with the provisions of the Yukon Quartz Mining Act and 
the Yukon Placer Mining Act; in the Northwest Territories, including Arctic coastal 
waters, operations are governed by the Canada Mining Regulations 1961, as amended. 
There are also the Territorial Dredging Regulations, Territorial Coal Regulations and 
Territorial Quarrying Regulations common to both territories. In the Yukon Territory, 
mining rights may be acquired by staking claims under the appropriate Acts and Regula- 
tions. A one-year lease may be obtained to prospect for the purposes of placer mining, 
renewable for two additional periods of one year each; a 21-year lease, renewable for a like 
period, may be obtained under the Yukon Quartz Mining Act. 


Under the Canada Mining Regulations, a prospector’s licence is required. Staked 
claims must be converted to lease or relinquished within 10 years. In certain areas, a 
system of exploration by permit over large areas is allowed. Any individual over 18 years 
of age or any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada may 
hold a prospector’s licence. No lease will be granted to an individual unless the Minister 
of the Department involved is satisfied that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be 
the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such lease; no lease will be granted to 
a corporation unless such corporation is incorporated in Canada and unless the Minister 
is satisfied that at least 50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are owned by Canadian 
citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock 
exchange and that Canadians will have the opportunity of participating in the financing 
and ownership of the corporation. Any new mine beginning production after the Canada 
Mining Regulations came into force in 1961 will not be required to pay royalties for a 
period of 36 months, starting from the day the mine comes into production. Production 
date is established as the date determined under the provisions of the Income Tax Act. 


An exploration assistance fund for petroleum and other minerals in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories was established by the Federal Government in 1966. Initially 
limited to $3,000,000 a year, the fund may provide 40 p.c. of the cost of approved explora- 
tion programs. Assistance is available only to Canadian citizens or companies incorporated 
in Canada. Named the Northern Mineral Exploration Program, it is designed to encourage 
investment from additional Canadian sources previously not attracted to investment in 
northern exploration operations. 


Oil and Gas Legislation.—Oil and gas exploration and development in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories and Canadian offshore areas are governed by the Territorial 
Lands Act, the Public Lands Grants Act, the Oil and Gas Production and Conservation Act 
and regulations pursuant thereto. Both the Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and 
the Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations were under review in late 1971. The 
former regulations are being amended; the latter regulations may be amended with respect 
to ‘onland’ areas, but new operational and conservation regulations are being drafted for 
the ‘offshore’, pursuant to the Oil and Gas Production and Conservation Act. 


An oil and gas exploration permit may be granted either upon application, or, in respect 
of land previously held under permit, by sale through public tender for three, four or six 
years, depending upon latitude and region. A permit is renewable for up to six one-year 
periods, with provisions that the appropriate Minister may grant additional renewals under 
special terms and conditions. 'The permittee is obligated to undertake exploratory work 
in an amount no less than 5 cents per acre for the first 18 to 36 months increasing to 15 to 
20 cents per acre for subsequent periods of the primary term. Work obligations for each 
one-year renewal period increase up to 50 cents per acre. The permittee must post a 
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guarantee deposit in the form of cash, bonds, or promissory notes prior to each work period. 
These deposits are returned upon receipt of satisfactory evidence that exploratory work has 
been performed, and are forfeited to the Crown in the event the permittee fails to fulfil the 
work obligations. Oil and gas leases may be selected in accordance with prescribed guide- 
lines for up to 50 p.c. of a permit area, with that portion not converted to lease reverting 
to the Crown. 


An oil and gas exploration permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years of age 
or to any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, or incor- 
porated in any province of Canada. Extra-territorial companies applying for permits in 
the Northwest Territories must be registered under the Companies Ordinance of the North- 
west Territories. An oil and gas lease may be granted to a permittee where the Minister 
of the Department involved is satisfied that the applicant is a Canadian citizen over 21 
years of age and will be the beneficial owner of the interest granted, or to a corporation 
where such corporation is incorporated in Canada, and where the Minister is satisfied that 
at least 50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are beneficially owned by Canadian 
citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock 
exchange and that Canadians will have an opportunity of participating in the financing 
and ownership of the corporation, or the operation is wholly owned by a corporation that 
meets either of these two requirements. 


The Oil and Gas Production and Conservation Act provides for comprehensive control 
over all oil and gas operations in the Territories and offshore regions including such matters 
as safety, the prevention of waste and pollution, production, conservation, storage, trans- 
mission, and unitization of oil and gas fields. An Oil and Gas Committee of five members 
appointed by the Governor in Council is empowered to hold enquiries, to hear appeals, and 
to make orders in connection therewith. 


Federally owned mineral rights within the provinces that are available for development 
(except those in Indian lands) are administered by the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources under regulations promulgated pursuant to the Public Lands Grants Act. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—In general, all Crown mineral lands 
lying within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within 
Indian reserves, national parks and other lands which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. The 
exception is Quebec where all mineral lands except those granted to individuals in the town- 
ships prior to 1880 are administered by the province; also, mining rights on federal lands in 
Quebec are administered by the province. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario no longer automatically carries 
with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario, mineral rights are expressly 
reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia, no mineral rights belong to the 
owner of the land except those pertaining to gypsum, agricultural limestone and building 
materials, and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare deposits of either limestone 
or building materials to be minerals. Such declaration is to be based on economic value or 
to serve the public interest. In such case, the initial privilege of acquiring the declared 
minerals lies with the owner of the surface rights who must then conform with the require- 
ments of the Mines Act. In Newfoundland, mineral and quarry rights are expressly 
reserved. Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Newfoundland also included certain mineral rights. Other- 
wise, mining rights must be obtained separately by lease or grant from the provincial 
authority administering the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classi- 
fied as placer, general minerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, 
petroleum and gas) and quarrying. Provincial mining regulations under these divisions 
are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


* Approved by the respective provincial governments. 
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Placer.—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations defining 
the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and held, and the 
royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta and Saskatchewan, a prospector’s 
or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the 
licence being general in some areas but limited in others; a claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. In Manitoba and British Columbia a licence is required 
only for staking and any number of dispositions may be staked under one licence. A 
claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of recording fees made, except in 
Quebec where no fees are required. Work toa specified value per annum must be performed 
upon the claim for a period of up to ten years except in Quebec where a development licence 
may be renewed on a yearly basis; also in Manitoba and Saskatchewan there is no work 
commitment in the first year of the claim. There is no time limit in British Columbia 
but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent two fifths, must be performed 
and recorded before a lease may be obtained. In Quebec, a specified number of man-hours 
of work must be performed and the excess may be carried forward for renewal of licence. 
The taxation applied most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or 
royalties. In Saskatchewan, subsurface mineral regulations covering non-metallics stipu- 
late the size and type of dispositions that may be made in order to maintain the disposition 
in good standing, provide for fees, rentals and royalties, and set out generally the rights and 
obligations of the disposition holder. 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, the search 
for and development of petroleum and natural gas may be carried out under a prospecting 
or search permit followed by a working lease; the search permit covers a period of five years 
and an acreage of not over 60,000 acres, whereas the lease extends over a 20-year period and 
ap acreage not over half the acreage of the permit. In Nova Scotia, mining rights to 
certain minerals, including petroleum, occurring under differing conditions may be held by 
different licensees. Provision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations govern 
methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit 
or reservation is usually required; however, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any 
discovery of oil or gas is made. In Alberta, exploration costs are applicable in part on the 
first year’s lease rental, in Manitoba they may be applied to the lease rental for a period 
of up to three years and, in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, credit is given for up to 
24 months’ rental, having regard to the amount of excess credit established. In other 
provinces, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining a lease or grant of 
a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling obligations and paying a rental, a fee, or a 
royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. In Nova Scotia, sand deposits of a quality suitable for uses other than 
building purposes and limestone deposits of metallurgical grade belong to the Crown; 
gypsum quarries belong to the owner of the property. Under the New Brunswick Quar- 
riable Substances Act, 1968, quarriable substances (ordinary stone, building and construc- 
tion stone, sand, gravel, peat and peat moss) are vested in the owner of the land in or on 
which they lie; the Minister with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
designate a shore area lying outside Crown land to be subject to the Act; and no person 
shall take or remove or cause to be taken or removed more than one half cubic yard of a 
quarriable substance from Crown land or a designated shore area without obtaining a 
permit or lease. On Quebec public lands and on those granted to individuals after Jan. 1, 
1966, the stone, sand and gravel, like other building materials, belong to the Crown; quarries 
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located on land granted to individuals prior to 1966 remain in the possession of the owners 
of the surface; the right to exploit all building materials except sand and gravel may be 
acquired by ordinary staking-out and the right to work sand and gravel beds is set by regula- 
tion. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel on the surface and all sand and gravel obtainable 
by stripping off the overburden or other surface operation belong to the owner of the surface 
of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay and marl recovered by excavating from the 
surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals 
and Fuels 


Table 33 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1969. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1970 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 
of mining and quarrying industries. 


33.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1969 


Nore.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. ; 


Crude 
Country Petro- | Copper | Nickel |Iron Ore] Zine Natural / asbestos| Gold 
eum 
"000 000 metric "000 000 000,000 000 kilo- 
metric | metric tons metric | metric cu. metric |grammes 

tons tons tons tons metres tons 
PAS ol eTISE Ae eet eee cc cintieiarecicietee slats _ _ 2,029 _— _ 
NID ANA ae AO See eee oaoe 1,147 6.0 — _ — _ — _ 
INVES s Cte Sato Got bath aon Cope oe 43,841 0.6 — 1,599 21.6 2,985 _ _ 
PAN FOLATE EL tanto aie whalers ie os 2,458 0.5 — 3,396 _ — = — 
NTP ONGIN A leet aces eraiee cern ae wie 18,096 — = 132 27,2 5,366 — 
PANESG alice me mates rt. Pattie cr ke eyo nfo 2,012 131.3 11,067 24,861 507.1 265 0.7 21,846 
PAVISULI Se MRA ersneR Oni cise ee nice Faves 2,758 2.4 _— 1,288 14.2 1,483 — — 
Bahrain maaan cateie ee mesa aires 3,798 —_ — —_ — 309 —_— _ 
Barbados ceaniieenrereee rec oars — — — — — 3 — — 
IBY Vat bet aaguane Seen La IOe en tere _— — — 28 — 67 _ —_— 
OLIV Iam een cate oem Aen em hes ats 1,873 8.0! — _— 26.51 111 — — 
BAZ etng anil <(on. Aer tee 8,360 — — — — 1,248 _ —_ 
Brita usec cre nomen nences ck 77 -- — 3,443 — 5,251 — — 
IBTORCU AS cash cates oatee aes boar cele 6,107 _— _ — — 191 — — 
Bulsaria soe tcpbats ect ror neen 325 39.3 — 881 77.0 525 2.8 -- 
ialiisedty Goh ae mee On eee 746 0.1 26 1 4.7 — — — 
Canadas. sat oer ee 55,487 506.4 | 198,525 | 22,318 | 1,194.2 | 62,378 | 1,448.3 | 75,692 
Chile garter ne peiiod hrs eae 1,740 669.1 -— 7,161 1.5 2,264 — 1,827 
China, People’s Republic of........| 20,000 100.0 —_ —_ 100.0 — 160.0 _ 
Colombiasaoeei cece nas eee 10,689 — _ 352 — 1,338 — 6, 808 
Congo, Democratic Republic of.... — 356.9 _— _ 99.9 — _ 5,330 
Congo, People’s Republic of........ 24 — — — 4.7 — — 121 
(CUDa eee ee niet eens © orcs arate 91 —_ — _— — —_ = — 
Cypritsne antes Seen ae tae _— 19.21 — — — _— Pale _ 
@zechoslovalsiaeneanueacctecceitie ae 210 4.6 — 442 -- 1,180 — _— 
WDeRIM AT cy te teense — — — 11 — _— —_ = 
EICUAG ODN te Maire een eee ee 207 — _ _ _ 14 _ 229 
Bimlamnd yosemite econ tcobse ce uieenr — 32.9 4,819 393 Wed — 14.0 — 
AUPATICOMe acter amet atte ear ase ee 2,499 — — 18,013 20.1 6,506 _ 1,500 
Gabon ae acids Alc. Bee a toace he nials 5,027 _ — _ _ 24 _— _ 
German Democratic Republic..... — 40.0 — 225 10.0 _ _ — 
Germany, Federal Republic of..... 7,876 1.4 —_ 1,959 116.5 9,373 _ 5,990 
CHA soe ae aa eo ae ee Lae eee _ _— _ —_— _— _ _ 22,013 
(GRECOO ae See ie ee — — — 200 9.3 — _— = 
Guatemalantadeh sete neeeeee — — —_ _— 0.9! — _ _ 
TAIL prey aaicrea Netter acre oaecie ncn — 1.8 — — _ _ — — 
HTondnraswinn. sean ee ee _ — — _— 8.41 — — 118 


TONS eISONS Basins thier een ae 88 


1 Exports. 
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33.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1969—concluded 


Crude 
Country Petro- | Copper | Nickel | Iron Ore 
leum 
000 000 metric 000 
metric | metric tons metric 
tons tons tons 
1,754 0.3 — 168 
6,723 10.4 — 18,039 
36, 620 —_ 7,000 — 
166,030 12.0 — 1 
74,485 — = — 
-- 6.3 —- _ 
2,599 10.7 — — 
1,520 2.6 — 367 
788 121.1 — 1,068 
— 0.1 -- _— 
UDLICIOME wee cites oa ete eee eae — 12.0 = _— 
Korea, Republic of................. — 1.3 355 
GIRL cacti pickiest Ries Sie 129,548 
Waenis Weis. cestds va siteas.s eceaks, sruare _— — = 14,786 
1 OT Thi ea ieee IAS 149, 702 _ _— —_ 
PUXETODOULE re cetrets oeiere cere oles Saree _ _ 1,751 
Malaysia— 

Basti (Sarawak) .ocsacccec sacs ss 447 — = = 
WES Usiceite ioe aisle’ cies sation Fo eet sy — — _— 2,931 
Mauritaniatsidicde cst hotssoescoess —_— _— _ 5,4971 
IMGxiCO Neen ss Soot heehee chee 21,415 66.2 — 2,097 

Mongolia temas seins sits otewsae etnies 4 = == = 
MOrOCCOS esses tatesine oe ree cette 6 58 2.8 280 412 
Mozambique........... En OCnn Ate _— — = = 
MuscatmendiOman.jccusesssce.csiene 16,368 _ _— — 
IN Ari blaws sacs adc acl tinewie aitierelece oc os = = ao 
Netherlands. fycctyas. cee anne 2,020 _ — — 
Neutral Zone (jointly shared by 

Saudi Arabia and Kuwait)....... 23,864 — —_ — 
INewaC@aledoniay co eonc.. scenes 6 — — 117,000 — 
NewreZealand'.. canine ssan. ewes — — — 1 
INDGSrAS TIE se ercore tise (orate cre eereei sists _— 4.2 = = 
INS eLIa eee meh one vat wen eae 27,001 — — _ 
INOEWEY nant cess seca eenc easels _— 20.8 _— 2,520 
PAKISCANT Cheek veneers ote aee 467 — _ — 
POPUL Sachi aiehaseet. conn ae eee 3,555 206.1 — 5,477 
IR lippinesace ss aceec istics a — 131.4 — 991 
Poland... 439 28.1 1,500 774 
Portugal se Fe siciane doe wine csielelos wales > _ 4,1 — 80 
QA GALS Sore stepsie ms tisin catia sop setedereieas esc 17,341 — — — 
VOMANIA eee Tee ee ree ee 13,246 —_ _— 834 
SandwtArabigaem: sacctiilenwee cas. 148,846 _ — — 
Sierma Leones irene is aici: — —_ _ 1,800 
SOnGhtAtri Gass te tea see resen. — 125.6 5,500 5,594 
Southern Rihodesiayesceses reese — 24.0 8,000 = 
SSP BUT acs ais cle cleseia’s/sssieiale isicseve%e neicucrerare 190 10.6 _— 3,267 
Swaziland Mesh ce eee kee — — — 1,469 
Swedena cn macrictdastenea Sageste hic ~- 26.2 — 20,691 
SyTlaveecccen vac cunt teaaner sees 2, 2891 — — _ 
SESAIW AI oie cretece ote en vise see aelaraeretar 2 2.3 = _— 
Tanzania, United Republic of...... = 
PGS so. cratcetos mete raion teehee ferass 2 — — 289 
Trinidad and Tobago.............. 8,126 — _ — 
SRrucial Oman a seee en ae aoe 29,267 = — — 
PUMISIA eke sues cmeite rise rek 3,708 —- — 515 
Markey Hinton nites 3,599 26.7 — 1,411 
Wigand aie. scfras ies eum ran caie _— 16.5 = = 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics] 328,299 900.0 | 105,000 | 100,985 
United Arab Republic............. 12,963 _ _ 230 
nited: States sce. cscus sce ceies «ts 455,656 | 1,401.2 | 17,769 | 52,513 
Wenezuelay Avice atone sce eae. 188, 128 — — 12,416 
Wiig OSlAVAW oat. aciaven see etniae <ahe 2,699 81.7 _ 1,051 
LEN Da aectocitniersieutrieciieineie she « — 719.5 _ _ 
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tons metres tons 
4.7 3,235 -- -— 
7.4 519 9.6 3,405 
— — _— 257 
22.5 2,781 —_ _ 
— 882 — — 
105.0 a a 
—_ 141 — — 
131.9 | 11,959 112.5 = 
269.4 2,461 21.0 | 21,071 
—_ = — 557 
125.0 — _ _ 
20.6 — 5.9 1,445 
_ 3,660 _- — 
253.4 | 17,218; — | 5,618 
32.4 42 — — 
— — 0.8 _ 
70. — _ — 
— 21,870 _ _ 
— 210 _ a 
— _— _ 323 
—_ _ — 3,328 
pie 64 ces hex 
hls} —_ — — 
_- 2,814 — — 
314.8 494 _ 2,865 
3.3 — —_ 17,765 
229.0 3,922 — — 
gat _— — 563 
_ 23 , 873 “= — 
ce — | 258.2 | 969,341 
84.3 1 — — 
~ — 36.5 —_ 
90.1 — —_ 1,316 
— 893 3.1 828 
— — — 498 
0.7 — — _ 
— 1,605 — _ 
9.2 9 — _ 
18.8 _— 5.2 — 
610.0 pete 1,000.0 — 
501.8 | 586,112 114.2 | 53,400 
— 7,980 — 593 
96.7 730 11.5 2,819 
68.2 — — 282 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—FORESTRY* 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its people 
since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has poured 
increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy of the 
country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood for 
hundreds of thousands of persons. Perhaps in no other country is the national wealth so 
dependent upon its forest resources and the success of its forest industries as in Canada. 


The 1969 forest harvest of some 4,304,000,000 cu. feet of roundwood supports a highly 
complex and diversified domestic and export industry. ‘The forest industries (which in- 
clude the logging industry, the wood industries and the paper and allied industries) provide 
about 265,000 man-years of employment and pay out more than $1,808,000,000 annually 
in salaries and wages. In addition, a considerable number of people derive part of their 
income from farm woodlot operations, etc. The forests support a large number of sawmills 
and wood-using plants which in many cases are located in small towns and villages and 
contribute appreciably to the local economies. The sale of forest products abroad repre- 
sents about one fifth of the value of Canada’s export trade. 


The predominant part played by the pulp and paper, lumber, and other forest products 
industries in the development of the country has, in the past, resulted in a widespread 


* Sections of this Part that deal with forest resources and depletion and the federalforestry program wererevised 
by the Canadian Forestry Service of the Department of the Environment, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs 
were prepared by the forestry officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and 
allied industries, except as otherwise noted, were revised in the Forestry Section, Manufacturing and Primary In- 
dustries Division, Statistics Canada. 
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tendency to evaluate the forest in terms of timber alone. There is now a growing realiza- 
tion of the value of the forest in assuring an adequate supply of good-quality water, in 
providing for sport and recreation, in guarding against erosion, and in maintaining a 
habitat for wildlife. The increasing recognition of these forest values is fostering a broader 
and more realistic concept of forestry. 


The Canadian forest industry as a whole recorded a substantial increase in productivity 
over the years 1961-69 inclusive, the total estimated “value added’ (value of shipments 
less cost of materials and fuel) advancing from $2,000,000,000 to $3,400,000,000 in 1969. 


During the period, roundwood production moved up 36 p.c. from 3,175,000,000 to 
4,304,000,000 cu. feet. The increase was more than accounted for by roundwood produced 
for industrial purposes, since that produced for non-industrial purposes, such as fuelwood 
and wood for charcoal, declined. Lumber shipments rose from about 8,216,000 to 
11,000,000 M ft. b.m. In 1969,{British Columbia sawmills accounted for about 69 p.c. of 
all shipments of lumber in Canada and more than 70 p.c. of it was exported, mainly to the 
United States. The production of wood pulp also rose substantially, increasing 55 p.c. to 
nearly 18,600,000 tons in 1969. Although the most important component of this total 
continued to be groundwood pulp, 8,030,000 tons of which were produced primarily in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces, output of sulphate pulp increased by 157 p.c. 
over the period to 6,950,000 tons. British Columbia produced most of the sulphate pulp 
and it was in British Columbia, too, that the largest part of the increase in pulp output 
occurred. Pulp exports over the period increased from 24 p.c. to 31 p.c. of total produc- 
tion, about 70 p.c. going to the United States. 


Production of basic paper and paperboard also rose over the 1961-69 period, increasing 
41 p.c. to reach 12,093,000 tons. About 71 p.c. of the 1969 total came from Ontario and 
Quebec and 15 p.c. from British Columbia. Newsprint, made chiefly in Ontario and 
Quebec, is the most important paper commodity manufactured in Canada, followed in 
order by paperboard and book and writing papers. In 1969, pulp and paper exports made 
up 14 p.c. of the value of all Canadian exports and, once again, the United States was the 
principal market for these commodities. 


The value of factory shipments from veneer and plywood mills was 110 p.c. higher in 
1969 than in 1961. In the earlier year, about 60 p.c. of the value of output ($129,300,000) 
was accounted for by British Columbia Douglas-fir veneer and plywood but by 1969 this 
proportion had dropped to 48 p.c. On the other hand, plywood manufactured from other 
British Columbia softwoods increased. Hardwood veneer and plywood made primarily 
in Ontario and Quebec from poplar, birch and maple accounted for 36 p.c. of the value of 
all factory shipments in 1961 and for 29 p.c. in 1969. Of the total value of exports of 
veneer and plywood, amounting to $80,000,000 in 1969, Douglas-fir plywood accounted 
for over $43,000,000, about 70 p.c. of 1t going to Britain. 


Section 1.—Forest Resources 


Forest Regions.*—The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate 
climatic zone but wide variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause 
marked differences in their character; hence, eight fairly well-defined forest regions may 
be recognized. ‘These regions and their relative sizes are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Region Forest Area Region Forest Area 
Boreal waren ccitiak sinesite nt 82.1 ACs dian tas eeaiiaasactenie 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence.. 6.5 Colum bideseeneenescciae eee 0.8 
Subsalpiniema.teeee cee ee OM IDecrduousweccneses cee 0.4 
Montanéimn. cece oe aereinen 2.3 —_—— 
OBSbs sathiele a,c. aysratale <.o,8.0eteters 2.2 LOTUATA, vafofarorare erotecstdsteteierase 100.0 


* A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published by the 
Canadian Forestry Service, Department of the Environment, Ottawa. 
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Boreal Forest Region.—This Region comprises the greater part of the forested area of 
Canada. It forms a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador coast westward 
to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. White Spruce and Black Spruce 
are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are Tamarack which generally ranges 
throughout, Balsam Fir and Jack Pine in the eastern and central portions, and Alpine Fir 
and Lodgepole Pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the Boreal forests 
are primarily coniferous, there is a general admixture of deciduous trees such as White Birch 
and poplar; these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly 
along the edge of the prairie. In turn, the proportion of spruce and larch increases to the 
north and, with the more rigorous climate, the close forest gives way to an open lichen- 
woodland which finally changes into tundra. In the eastern section, along the southern 
border of the Region, there is a considerable intermixture of species from the Great Lakes— 
St. Lawrence forest, such as Hastern White Pine, Red Pine, Yellow Birch, Sugar Maple, 
Black Ash and Eastern White Cedar. 


Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Extending inland from the edges of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River lies a forest of a very mixed nature which is characterized 
by Eastern White Pine, Red Pine, Eastern Hemlock and Yellow Birch. With these are 
associated certain dominant broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, 
including Sugar Maple, Red Maple, Red Oak, Basswood and White Elm. Other species 
with wide ranges are the Eastern White Cedar and Largetooth Aspen and, to a lesser extent, 
Beech, White Oak, Butternut and White Ash. Boreal species such as White Spruce, 
Black Spruce, Balsam Fir, Jack Pine, poplars, and White Birch are intermixed, and Red 
Spruce is abundant in certain central and eastern portions. This Region extends in a west- 
ward direction into southeastern Manitoba but does not include the area north of Lake 
Superior. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This is a coniferous forest located on the mountain uplands 
of Alberta and British Columbia, from the Rocky Mountain range through the interior of 
British Columbia to the Pacific Coast inlets. The characteristic species are Engelmann 
Spruce, Alpine Fir and Lodgepole Pine. There is a close relationship between the Subalpine 
Forest Region and the Boreal Forest Region, which also shares Black Spruce, White Spruce 
and Trembling Aspen. There is also some penetration of Interior Douglas-fir from the 
Montane forest, and Western Hemlock, Western Red Cedar and Amabilis Fir from the 
coastal forests. Other species are Western Larch, Whitebark Pine, Limber Pine and, on 
the Coast Mountains, Yellow Cypress and Mountain Hemlock. 


Montane Forest Region.—The Region occupies a large part of the interior uplands of 
British Columbia, as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the east side 
of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much of the 
western mountain system in the United States, and comes in contact with the Coast, 
Columbia, and Subalpine Forest Regions. Ponderosa Pine is a characteristic species of the 
southern portions. Interior Douglas-fir is found throughout, but more particularly in 
the central and southern parts; Lodgepole Pine and Trembling Aspen are generally present, 
the latter being particularly well represented in the north-central portions. Englemann 
Spruce and Alpine Fir from the Subalpine Forest Region, together with White Birch, are 
important constituents in the northern parts. White Spruce, although primarily Boreal 
in affinity, also grows here. Extensive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and herbs 
are found in many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This Region is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of Western Red Cedar and Western Hemlock, 
with Sitka Spruce abundant in the north and Douglas-fir in the south. Amabilis Fir and 
Yellow Cypress are represented throughout the Region and, together with Mountain Hem- 
lock and Alpine Fir, are common at the higher altitudes. Western White Pine is found in 
the southern parts, while Western Yew is in widely scattered groups. Deciduous trees, 
such as Black Cottonwood, Red Alder and Bigleaf Maple, have a limited distribution. 


Sorting logs at Port Alberni, B.C. 


George Hunter 


Turbo Beaver dropping fire retardant. 


A tree harvester at work in 
a spruce forest. 


A wildland tree planter 
disturbs the soil, thus pro- 
moting better survival and 
growth for the young trees. 


Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests 
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Arbutus and Garry Oak grow only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island, the adjacent 
islands and mainland. The Arbutus is a broadleaved evergreen. Both are species whose 
centres of population lie southward in the United States. 


Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces (excluding 
Newfoundland) there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence forest and, 
to a lesser extent, to the Boreal forest. Red Spruce is a characteristic though not exclusive 
species, and associated with it are Balsam Fir, Yellow Birch and Sugar Maple, with some 
Red Pine, Eastern White Pine and Eastern Hemlock. Beech was formerly a more im- 
portant forest constituent than at present, but beech bark disease has drastically reduced 
Beech representation in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. 
Other species of wide distribution are White Spruce, Black Spruce, Red Oak, White Elm, 
Black Ash, Red Maple, White Birch, Grey Birch and poplars. Eastern White Cedar, 
although present in New Brunswick, is extremely rare elsewhere and Jack Pine is apparently 
absent from the upper St. John Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay Valley, the upper valleys of the 
Thompson and Fraser Rivers and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia contain a 
coniferous forest, called the Columbia Forest Region, which closely resembles the Coast 
Forest Region. Western Red Cedar and Western Hemlock are the characteristic species 
in this interior ‘‘wet belt’’. Associated trees are the Interior Douglas-fir which has general 
distribution and, in the southern parts, Western White Pine, Western Larch, Grand Fir 
and Western Yew. Engelmann Spruce from the Subalpine Forest Region is important in 
the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent at the upper levels of the forest in the 
remainder of the Region. At lower elevations in the west and in parts of the Kootenay 
Valley, the forest merges into the Montane Forest Region and in a few places into prairie 
grassland. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, which is widespread 
in the United States, extends into southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario. Here, with the deciduous trees common to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest 
Region, such as Sugar Maple, Beech, White Elm, Basswood, Red Ash, White Oak and 
Butternut, are scattered a number of other deciduous species which have their northern 
limits in this locality. Among these are the Tulip-tree, Cucumber-tree, Pawpaw, Red 
Mulberry, Kentucky Coffee-tree, Redbud, Black Gum, Blue Ash, Sassafras, Mockernut 
Hickory, Pignut Hickory, Black Oak and Pin Oak. In addition, Black Walnut, Sycamore 
and Swamp White Oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few but there is 
scattered distribution of Eastern White Pine, Tamarack, Eastern Red Cedar and Hastern 
Hemlock. 


The Grasslands.—Although not a forest region, the prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta support several species of trees in great numbers. Trembling Aspen forms 
groves or “bluffs”? around wet depressions, and continuous dense stands along the northern 
boundary. Several other species of poplar are usually found along rivers and in moist 
locations, along with willows and some White Spruce. There are sporadic stands of White 
Birch, Manitoba Maple, Bur Oak and ash. In British Columbia, where the grasslands are 
confined to deep valleys and low areas of the interior, there are scattered representations 
of Ponderosa Pine, birches, poplars, spruce and Mountain Alder. 


Forest Land.—Inventories of the forest resources of Canada are made periodically by 
provincial forest authorities and, with their co-operation, the Canadian Forestry Service 
of the Department of the Environment compiles national statistics. 


The 1968 National Forest Inventory reported an area of 1,244,292 sq. miles of forest 
land. Of this total, 26,616 sq. miles are reserved by legislation for primary uses other than 
timber production. The remainder is divided into two categories—919,209 sq. miles suit- 
able for regular harvest and 298,467 sq. miles unsuitable, because of slow regeneration and 
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growth. This second category is nevertheless capable of growing trees of merchantable 
size and volume to be marketable and also to dominate the vegetative associations. As 
inventories are extended and refined, the reported area of this category of forest land will 
no doubt be larger. Currently, only 65 p.c. of the forest land of Canada has been inventoried 
in the sense of gathering statistically reliable information on area and forest cover. 


Table 1 shows the areas of these three categories of forest land by province and territory. 


1.—Forest Land,! by Province, according to the 1968 National Forest Inventory 


’ Suitable for | Not Suitable 
Province or Territory Reserved? Regular for Regular Total 
Harvest? Harvest4 

sq. miles sq. miles 8q. miles sq. miles 

Newfoundland— 
Ga DT RG OL eee cece rca herne elias eon ome isanideteiale tts 116 20,878 12,817 33,811 
Island 284 13,481 _ 13,765 
Prince Edward Island 11 965 => 976 
Nova Scotia 531 15,024 — 15,555 
New Brunswick 75 24,220 169 24,464 
(ATI) Yes See er Se Cae 97 190, 383 78,000 268, 480 
Ontario 7,747 180,424 164 188,335 
Manitoba 877 59,147 85 60,109 
Saskatchewan 2,294 33,792 4,414 40,500 
Alberta 9,525 93,948 3,281 106,754 
British Columbia 5,059 210, 684 _— , 215,748 
EIS OMMANGS oat OVEN CRIB srarele cacme-oraleus viscassesieievelatsiehavee 26,616 842,946 98,930 968, 492 
VATCON NOIELGOLY crease era taeive,seraa stele eis GMI AI — 42,286 38,914 81,200 
Northwest i Crrit Ores ssi. saceck vise cca cls cstaemereleeier: ~ 33,977 160,623 194,600 
CAMA a Wicins des wirtdcede kp eeeeeererereda 26,616 919, 209 298, 467 1, 244, 292 


1 Land capable of producing stands of trees four inches D.B.H. (diameter at breast height) and larger on 10 p.c. 
or more of the area; shelterbelts and units of forest of five acres or less and scattered are excluded; does not include 
agricultural land currently in use, although capable of producing trees as above. 2 Forest land in parks, game 
refuges, water conservation areas and nature preserves where, by legislation, wood production is not primary. 
3 Forest land estimated to have the capability of producing crops at regular intervals. 4 Distinguished from 
other classifications by observed or estimated productivity where a rotation period of an undetermined length is 
required to grow a merchantable stand of trees but with potential harvest possibilities; may be considered as an 
emergency reservoir with no “‘allowable cut’’ calculation. 


The estimates of the merchantable timber, which are given by province in Table 2, are 
also subject to constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 
The volumes reported in the 1968 National Forest Inventory are smaller than those reported 
previously despite more extensive inventory coverage. This is the result of two factors— 
first, the 1963 inventory, which was the basis for previously presented information, pro- 
vided rough estimates of timber volumes in Labrador and in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories but, in the absence of reliable data, these areas were not covered in the 1968 
inventory; secondly, British Columbia adopted procedures whereby data on volume of 
mature timber only were compiled. 


Tenure and State of Non-reserved Forest Land.—Provincial Crown forest land consti- 
tutes 69 p.c. of the non-reserved forest land of Canada, leaving 23 p.c. under federal jurisdic- 
tion and 8 p.c. in private ownership. Of the provincial forest land, 69 p.c. is allocated to 
timber production and of the federal forest land less than 2 p.c. is so allocated. Although 
precise use of private forest land is a matter of speculation, individual studies and limited 
statistics suggest that timber production still predominates despite a tendency to convert 
some of this land to recreational use. At the time of the 1968 inventory, 10 p.c. of the 
non-reserved forest land was considered inadequately stocked for timber production. 
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2.—Merchantable Timber, by Type and by Province and Region, 1968 


Norr.—Data cover merchantable timber on inventoried, non-reserved forest land only, all maturity classes. 


Province and Region Coniferous | Broadleaved 
million million 
cu.ft. cu.ft. 
4,010 
1 4,010 * 
Prince Edward Island.. 97 52 
INOVa IS CObIA I ae tone inecret etic ol eenseeher aes 6,045 2,539 
INOWeBrUnS WICK Mec me cc cue sneer we asae sent ns 11,947 4,921 
LOTALS A TBANTIC PROVINCES ate caries iatvclerel arendelacistcketees sitet 22,099 7,512 
(ATE GO Baciacen apiGanic on Ree Orns are OME EERE a oro Seer meat eat 96,954 33,443 
(OTe 0 a seh do oOO 8s FERE O UES ca nC OOH EGO Aa AGCRErD Gitte 0 ROME EOne ant amers 66,596 44, 830 
SP OTALS, (CENTRAT E-ROVINCES Seba. nected: eis eicisicieus steriels afeloriie set 163,550 78,273 
INBATITE ODA eee rare iota ois sod creo scctstola oe are «SO ete Yo teers v csaistaye wiotOe se the 9,991 2,763 
SAS Ah ONO W AN deceit aa cc reiccale a estore Ourctn oetotare ei oat ee eee etree 9,913 7,087 
PRD OTC Gia cerca cists ore crisis aabere eK, « o Shee de Oe Aer cin wiles eleiuibe cio tie oa ate 36,017 23,558 
FLOTATLS SD RATRINY Pb ROVENCHS nc ae/-gereuiosie cetoeisias cries cisterns tists 55,921 33,408 
British): Colm bis sere creer siceistos erste ele rete ie elon letotsletucaueletelsiotesientetale eon 261,313 7,322 
VukomanduNorthwest; Lerritories..s erent een nee eee n oe oe an 
Camad asa coc er et eis to tae a ioe A nt SO: 502,883 126,515 
3.—Tenure and State of Non-reserved Forest Land, 1968 
Newfoundland ‘ 
Prince 
SSS Nova New 
Item Edward : : Quebec 
Labrador| Island Island Scotia | Brunswick 
sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. 
miles miles miles miles miles miles 
Crown-Provincial............... 33,695 4,733 10 3,125 11,139 240,161 
Allocated to Wood Production— 
Stocked as. tne eetenoe ete 33,695 4,733 8 2,352 10,553 86,922 
Inadequately stocked........ — — 7) 773 586 16,027 
Not Allocated to Wood Produc- 
tion— 
Stocked zens sano — _ — = — 136,278 
Inadequately stocked........ _ — — —_ _— 934 
Crown-Federal.................. — _ 2 33 511 303 
Allocated to Wood Production— 
Stocked". 5. vasa cae: _ _— 2 27 366 242 
Inadequately stocked........ _ ~— — 6 112 61 
Not Allocated to Wood Produc- 
tion— 
Stocked ess. ccotsc eae ceases _— — _— — 33 — 
Inadequately stocked......... _ — == oo _ _ 
Privates. Zon. setae ee ones _ 8,748 953 11, 866 12,739 27,919 
Stocked lanc.ser cara conee rene _ 8,592 953 8,927 11,902 25,931 
Inadequately stocked........... —_ 156 — 2,939 837 1,988 
Totals, Al! Non-reserved 
Eorestiand j222-8 os: ee 33,695 13,481 965 15,024 24,389 268,383 


Total 


million 
cu.ft. 


4,010 
4,010 
149 


8, 584 
16, 868 


29,611 
130,397 


111,426 


241,823 


12,754 
17,000 
59,575 


89,329 
268, 635 


629,398 


Ontario 


sq. 
miles 


160,916 


143,317 
1,883 


15,716 
1,761 


1,063 
578 


120 


17,911 


13, 223 
4,688 


180, 588 
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3.—Tenure and State of Non-reserved Forest Land, 1968—concluded 


Mani- Saskat- British | Northwest} Yukon 
Item toba chewan Alberta Columbia |Territories| Territory Canada 
sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 

Crown-Provincial............... 53,024 36,134 93,481 199,891 _ — 836,309 
Allocated to Wood Production— 

Stocked. see. haccoaccaco ana 25,000 9,173 53,920 137,967 _— —_ 508,195 

Inadequately stocked........ 17,000 1,197 17,272 11,284 — — 66,024 
Not Allocated to Wood Produc- 

tion— 

LOOKS Crater athe ciee eraiaace <eacarate 6,281 12,086 11,297 43, 834 — —_ 225,492 

Inadequately stocked........ 4,188 13,678 10,992 6,806 — — 36, 598 

Crown-Federal.................. 422 592 843 781 194,600 81,200 281,048 
Allocated to Wood Production— 

Stocked ahs. sesck sateen o- 319 592 469 625 _ 80 3,785 

Inadequately stocked........ ~- — 218 156 — _ 1,131 
Not Allocated to Wood Produc- 

tion— 

Stocked: tiie cnet ara someinis « 103 — 156 — 194, 223 80,934 275, 569 

Inadequately stocked........ — — — _ 377 186 563 

PPV AGC che so aay festa tere Seah skews 5,786 1,480 2,905 10,012 _ — 100,319 

DEOCKCU?.42h2.% ante tes cachesce 2,834 1,480 2,905 8,792 — — 85,539 

Inadequately stocked.......... 2,952 ~ — 1,220 — — 14, 780 
Totals, All Non-reserved 

Forest Land............... 59, 232 38, 206 97, 229 210,684 194,600 81,200 |1,217,676 


Canada’s Forest Trees.—There are approximately 140 recognized tree species in 
Canada,* excluding the various subspecies and varieties. Of this number, 31 species are 
conifers or ‘softwoods’, about two thirds of which are of commercial value; less than one 
fifth of the native broadleaved trees or ‘hardwoods’ can be considered as commercially 
significant. 


The most abundant forest trees in Canada, in terms of standing timber, are the spruces, 
pines, true firs, poplars, hemlocks, birches, cedars, Douglas-fir, maples and larches. How- 
ever, the economic importance of these species, except for the spruces, does not necessarily 
correspond to their abundance. 


About one third of Canada’s timber volume is spruce. White Spruce and Black Spruce 
range from the Atlantic Coast almost to the Pacific and northward into Alaska. Sitka 
Spruce, the largest of the native spruces, is found in the Pacific Coast area; Engelmann 
Spruce is established farther inland, extending to the foothills of the Rockies in southwestern 
Alberta; and Red Spruce is found only in Eastern Canada. Spruce is used extensively for 
pulpwood, lumber and plywood. 


Among the pines, two species—Jack Pine and Lodgepole Pine—comprise 11 p.c. of 
Canada’s standing timber. Jack Pine grows from Nova Scotia to northern Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories and Lodgepole Pine is found in western Alberta, British Columbia 
and Yukon Territory. Eastern White Pine, which grows from the Atlantic to the eastern 
edge of the prairies, and Western White Pine produce valuable softwood lumber. Pon- 
derosa Pine, found in the drier areas of southern British Columbia, and Red Pine, found in 
Eastern Canada, are important commercial species. 


* See Native Trees of Canada—7th Edition, Information Canada, Ottawa, 1969. 
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The four native firs are all commercial species, although Balsam Fir far outranks the 
other species in this regard. It is the only fir found in Eastern Canada and ranges from 
Newfoundland through all the provinces except British Columbia. Alpine Fir, essentially 
a high altitude tree, is found over a wide area in British Columbia and its range extends 
well into the western half of central Alberta and the Yukon. Amabilis Fir is a West Coast 
species, while Grand Fir is found both in the Pacific coastal areas and in the interior of 
British Columbia. Fir is commonly cut as pulpwood and, to a lesser extent, as sawlogs. 


Douglas-fir, one of Canada’s best known coMmercial trees, is not a true fir. The tree 
responsible more than any other for British Columbia’s world-wide reputation for timber 
is the coastal form of Douglas-fir which is dominant in the forests of the province’s lower 
coastal areas. An interior form, known as Blue Douglas-fir, is used on a large scale for 
lumber, plywood, construction timbers, piling and kraft pulp. 


The poplars are the most abundant of the native broadleaved trees. They include 
Trembling and Largetooth Aspen, Balsam Poplar, and the three cottonwoods. The most 
widely distributed is Trembling Aspen, followed by Balsam Poplar; both species occur 
from Newfoundland to Alaska. The largest of the native poplars is Black Cottonwood; 
its range covers the lower two thirds of British Columbia and extends well into Alberta to 
the east in a pattern that follows the natural drainage basins. It also reaches as far north 
as the Yukon along the coast. This species is in demand for veneer stock. Other cotton- 
woods—Hastern Cottonwood and its western form known as Plains Cottonwood, and 
Narrowleaf Cottonwood—have a much narrower distribution. 


Hemlocks, ranking fifth in volume of standing timber, have considerable commercial 
importance. Western Hemlock grows plentifully along the Pacific Coast and west of the 
Rockies in the interior wet belt of British Columbia. It is one of the principal timber- 
producing species in Western Canada and is also an important source of pulpwood. Eastern 
Hemlock is found from the Atlantic to western Ontario, although not in a wide or continuous 
pattern. It is used to produce a number of products including pulpwood, plywood and 
lumber. Mountain Hemlock is found in British Columbia in parts of the coastal forest 
and in the heavier rainfall areas of the interior. 


Of the six native birches, only two are of commercial importance—Yellow Birch and 
White Birch. Most abundant is White Birch which grows over a vast part of Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and extends up to the northern tree limit. One variety, Western 
Paper Birch, reaches heights of 100 feet and diameters of three feet or more. Yellow Birch 
is a valuable hardwood species used extensively for flooring, veneer and plywood. Its 
range extends from the Atlantic to Lake Superior. 


The native trees commonly known as ‘cedars’ include the Arbor-Vitae (Eastern White 
Cedar and Western Red Cedar), Yellow Cypress (Yellow Cedar) and a juniper (Hastern 
Red Cedar). Together they make up an important group of commercial species. Eastern 
White Cedar is found from Nova Scotia to Manitoba and as far north as James Bay in 
Quebec and Ontario. Its wood, which is light and resistant to decay, is used for posts, 
poles, boats and other purposes where timber is exposed to situations favourable to decay. 
Western Red Cedar is of major importance in British Columbia where it ranges from the 
Pacific Coast to the Rocky Mountains. It is used for lumber, exterior siding, shingles, 
poles and posts, doors, window sashes and other purposes where resistance to decay is 
required. Yellow Cypress—commonly called Yellow Cedar or Alaska Cedar—is found 
mainly in the Pacific Coast region where it grows down to sea level in the more northerly 
sections. As it extends farther south, it seeks higher elevations. Its wood, like that of 
the other cedars, is valued in situations where resistance to decay is needed. 


There are ten native species of maple, six of which are of commercial value. Only two 
species are known as hard maples, producing wood that is both hard and strong—Sugar 
Maple and the closely related Black Maple. Sugar Maple ranges from the Atlantic to 
Lake Superior, while Black Maple is found mainly in southern Ontario. Hard maple con- 
stitutes one of the most valuable commercial hardwoods in Canada. It is used for furniture, 
flooring, veneer, quality plywood, turnery and other specialized purposes where strength 
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and hardness are needed. Sugar Maple and, to a lesser degree, Black Maple are tapped for 
the maple sugar industry. Bigleaf Maple is found on the lower Pacific Coast mainland 
and on Vancouver Island. The wood is only moderately hard and lacks strength but, 
owing to the limited local supply of hardwoods, this tree is of some importance for furniture 
and other specialized uses in the immediate area. Red Maple and Silver Maple are eastern 
species. Red Maple ranges from Newfoundland to western Ontario, while Silver Maple is 
concentrated mainly in southern Ontario and southwestern Quebec. Their wood is weaker 
and softer than that of the hard maples and these trees are not important timber producers. 
The Manitoba Maple, ranging from Ontario across the southern parts of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and southeastern Alberta, produces a soft, moderately light wood that is low in 
strength. It is better known as a shelterbelt tree. 


There are three species of larch in Canada. Two of them—EHastern Larch, better 
known as Tamarack, and Western Larch—have commercial value. Tamarack is widely 
distributed from Newfoundland to the British Columbia—Yukon border and reaches far 
into the Northwest Territories. The wood is used for poles, posts, piling, boxes, crates 
and pulp. Western Larch, found mainly in southeastern British Columbia, is one of the 
important timber-producing trees of Western Canada. ‘The wood, being hard and strong, 
is used mainly in construction but is also made into flooring, interior and exterior furnishings, 
and pulp. 


Other trees of less commercial significance include oak, ash, beech, elm and basswood. 
Valuable as the wood of these species may be, it is usually obtainable in limited quantities 
only. However, the species may have considerable local importance and they also con- 
tribute greatly to the forest landscape. 


Canada’s total forest wealth is measured by the diversity as well as by the abundance 
of its trees. The better known species are the commercially exploited trees, but in the 
forest all species have a role to play in maintaining the ecological balance, controlling water 
run-off and preventing soil erosion, and also in providing a habitat for native fauna and 
recreational facilities for all who wish to enjoy them. 


Section 2.—Forest Depletion 


The average annual forest depletion by cutting and fire is shown for the five-year period 
1964-68 in Table 4. The primary sources of Canada’s current wood production are the 
areas of Crown forest land allocated to wood production and private forest land. These 
two ownerships constitute 434,850,000 acres and, of that area, 1,803,000 acres, or less than 
one fifth of 1 p.c., were cut annually over the period shown and 593,000 acres, or about one 
tenth of 1 p.c., were burned. On a volume basis, the average annual depletion from cutting 
was 3,781,550 M cu. ft., which may be compared with an estimated permissible cut on a 
sustained-yield basis of 8,480,800 M cu. ft. from approximately the same areas of Crown and 
private land. In addition to cutting and fire, extensive forest depletion is caused by 
insects, diseases and natural mortality but no reliable estimates of these losses, either 
physical or economic, are available. 


In aggregate, a large surplus of timber exists in Canada although there are shortages in 
some regions and shortages in some species which could be overcome by increased silvi- 
cultural and management inputs where such are considered to be economic. Also, greater 
utilization of individual trees and certain species could further extend the resource. Federal 
and provincial forestry programs are outlined in Section 4, pp. 665-677. 


Forest Fire Statistics.—The number of forest fires reported in 1969, at 6,633, was 
substantially below the 7,701 in 1968 and the 8,650 in 1967. However, despite the reduc- 
tion in fire incidence over these three years, the 2,331,378 acres of forest land destroyed by 
fire in 1969 was not only greater than that reported in either 1967 or 1968 but also surpassed 
the corresponding ten-year (1959-68) average by some 130,000 acres. The Yukon and 
Northwest Territories had by far the worst fire season of any region in Canada, accounting 
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for 68 p.c. of the total acreage burned. By comparison, the central and eastern provinces 
had one of their easiest years on record; they were responsible for 40 p.c. of the forest fires 
reported but their proportion of the area burned was only 1.5 p.c. and of the fire-fighting 
costs and damages, only 5 p.c. of the national total. 


4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion by Fire, Five-Year Average 1964-68 


Percentage 
Item fay of Total 
Depletion 
000,000 
cu. {t. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
Domestic use 2,229 53.5 
PISPOLGOG MM chy ts reer reo lertoe enon leit er 24 0.6 
Pulpwood— 
Domestic use 1,186 28.4 
FEIXPORUG MM tras wage tyateeecsto twin oo a mNS. oA oreraTs ecto oteiotet lelele nisho ito eis seme anne Semen 105 2.5 
NUELWOOU stne tacet neta cence em ones ee eine ea amis oectars Bate tlaciee eee eos aerate 176 4.2 
C)UMELPLOGUCUSM meet te rece nie teers ioc cinco eam is ar arere crenata moter etc cence rs 62 1.5 
Totals pO cilizatlonss. yrs iro eters citeloveletatares oletielattvfs caisce nuestros 3, 782 90.7 
Wastage— 
ES Vf ONES GELS oes ce loveye arene oiais eis RoVeso aPe ie ca Sve os rors kake rs wrs ta nate eyore ers PARE Nratarerae Re 388 9.3 
Dotals Depletion sre fee aceee eee ahe ae reais FAIS BESS 4,170 100.0 


Table 7, which classifies forest fires by cause, indicates close agreement between 
percentages for the current year and those for the eight-year average 1961-68. Lightning 
continued to be the major cause, accounting for 1,658 forest fires or a quarter of the 1969 
total. - Recreationists caused the second greatest number—1,345 or one out of every five 
fires reported. However, the lightning-caused fires were responsible for 65 p.c. of the total 
area burned compared with only 2 p.c. for recreationist-caused fires, probably because the 
latter are likely to be in areas more accessible to the fire fighters. 


5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1969, compared with Ten- Year Average 1959-68 


Average 
Item 1959-68 1969 
MOENOS evr cteaste see aecatoanels ncn avloetosaialaretnistete. cteeebercte score tareencetore- alas oriimielucls. a amvrsneesaiatela's No. 7, 243 6,633 
Wnderd Qracres sey vycitaacrcenterts cre serie cee ie nasieine Mneine ate sninheamnie eels cs 6,120 5,844 
NUR Coy CONIA] epee OO ICO OOOO Oo Ona SOLIS R ae aoee e OaS oe 1,123 789 
AOR UPC oie Fees ce Sater sciorstevs erase eee STITT woe aot 910 oS Rea uetblalarerh joie laos acres 2,201,381 2,331,378 
Merchantable timber yearn arcane asescianG cre weno aeerin si 579,568 369, 562 
VIOUDR’ RIO WET toroeels tres vate Cre Coes Be al avera oie uaie esate racwserare Giole ben. Saves wre of 489,799 1,178,637 
CURVE HE NGL Bore OC eRAO MDOP OOD ROOTED MS DOR AE RR SCE R ETE MO DTE Ne Gs 137,771 43,937 
Non-forestedlanda ¥.ascmty fee siecls to atexeobes nota ore obs exslere.ciere We siclsieiszeus ine abareliogs ce 994, 243 739, 242 
‘Average Size Of Fire ie. cccccccs oc 3 oan are 8 een oane ube dun neiereitis acres 304 351 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
SA 1114 63) ano eo. Een Ic CE ac SOOO TEFTS Orc Nces SCROtE ree eer M ft. b.m. 1,267,061 450,515 
Smiallimatorialay cece. peer tse CISA hala sete ale ale eee na ae BS AI IS EI cords 3,216, 137 1,573,202 
Estimated: Values Destroyedlans cacc.ccncs vice aces osterieee oe cine eee Sleryerere $ 15,385,195 13,833, 683 
Morchantable timber vrais ose cwtonitiins © cess os laeiavo aie Wises sities ouleleB bios $ 10,584, 146 7,557, 859 
YOUNG PLOW GI aac eeicte cee creas sie ee oT aot ar ec ate ToMIC anlahaio eye ovatsiels oPemntons $ 3,065,551 5, 120, 933 
Cutcoverlands iit.cn coe eae o's Nee Oe ele ove Dow eal ee Isa es clee wcsivte rele $ 400,417 80,700 
Otheriproperty burned yeaa cee eetere ceasiorarerat ere tla roniaieltte c siesielera $ 1,335,081 1,074,191 
Actual Cost of Fire Fighting): 7 .3.cceiscio cite ces altle coals = vresierence nine ers $ 8,326,547 12,075, 418 
Totals, Damage and Fire-Fighting Cost.................... $ 23, 711, 742 25,909,101 
ATER: UN Ger pLovectlon seq sei Hedi ieee s ole Sisto c baie Seance aalTesnterom ane sq. miles 1,464,818 1,535,565 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 
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6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province or Area, 1969, compared with Ten- Year Average 1959-68 


Averages 1959-68 1969 
3 Fire- Fire- 
Province or Federal Lands =a Tee Pichiine ee NEO Fighting 
3 Burned Cost and Burned Cost and 
Damage Damage 
No. acres $ No. acres $ 
Province— 
Wewloundland Sn iy. w oe Soe vena 218 217,196 | 1,298,032 153 20,151 26,212 
Prince tidward Jsland of. cs occicc 20% 1 1 1 1 1 1 
IN Gy.aSCObIS ie eR meth tance cite: 553 7,661 90,388 623 2,813 52,951 
News Britis wiCks 7 was nan one See s 473 14,389 380,387 || 417 2,624 171,377 
ONCDEC Raed easel on eale ce ekaa cca 955 160,793 | 3,622,377 609 3,311 353,937 
COMERMION 2 Anette ow coe eee alam aint oie 1,435 142,674 4,507,765 901 6,134 744, 133 
IMAI CODA. retin ace sitet 1 cece eee 395 463,991 | 1,183,918 326 61,238 431, 787 
Saskatohewalloan:. ote oe oe ea 302 429,016 | 1,663,986 398 153,779 | 1,986,977 
ATR ORG Re tae etre he eR as oo vee 498 147,846 | 3,960,533 548 72,151 | 5,457,035 
IBItGISHNOOMAI Ditties. noe tcneas sees ten 2,173 252,610 | 5,957,484 2,318 406,763 | 11,791,247 
Federal Lands— 
DV ICOTR OLETGON Yor. s lowe wise claie s,s aro meters 60 79,076 263,453 111 909,976 | 2,645,125 
Northwest Territories................. 125 277, 007 723,146 131 683,885 | 1,833,212 
NaGiona pans soeci.senriton soon seein 38 8,601 54,312 85 7,932 411, 837 
ANCIATIAANOS 1a or Cr: cc ane aa oe 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Other federal lands (including military 
BYCAS) sion eels recievers SHI a sit sie ole 18 521 10, 962 | 13 621 3,271 
ROGRISS Re os ase seek 7,243 | 2,201,381 | 23,711, 742 6,633 | 2,331,378 |, 25,909,101 
1 Not reported. 2 Included in provincial figures. 
7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1969, compared with Eight-Year Average 1961-68 
Cause Averages 1961-68 1969 
No. p.c. No. p.c 
IRGORCRLIONG a. Set etna enc See rome Sec oles Be aes eae 1,762 23 1,345 20 
ebtlement.« se oiaene eerie spine dee teehee kn hr Me ote eae 897 12 | 673 10 
Woods ONSrA LIONS re octet ek Re A Re Ae 280 4 427 7 
Guth psa yet pat eae cotter etars ieee yest ci cane Oe reels wae Siete wa care 368 5 477 uv 
Other: industries 5. Accs ca sceceac 337 5 274 4 
Incendiary. «2 .o.-6-<6 330 4 272 4 
Miscellaneous known 1,186 16 |] 987 15 
OPTUS) iat ter Net ieee ie ir nite RAAT RAR Rae OPES A Aes 395 5 || 520 8 
AP OAlS, MaAli=CAllSeG hoes oe see een on roe cee 5,555 74 4,975 75 
LE REIN Lam CMe. oe ct panne hea naactint ata aah fees 1,971 26 1,658 25 
ROCAIS A TE IGS Sesh = see eee ees icine is apse ners 7,526 100 6,633 100 


Section 3.—Statistics of Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries engaged in the felling of timber and 
its transformation into a great variety of products required in modern living. The ex- 
tensive forests of Canada provide raw materials for several large and growing primary 
industries, i.e., the sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood 
mills, the particle board plants and the pulp and paper mills, which in their turn provide 
raw materials for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
primary industries into more highly manufactured goods such as sash, doors, millwork, 
wooden boxes, furniture, converted papers and paper goods, etc. However, much of the 
output of the primary forest industries is exported; the sawmill industry and the pulp and 
paper industry, especially, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of 
Canada and thereby provide an important part of the foreign exchange necessary to pay 
for the imports from other countries. 
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Statistics of manufacturing activity and total activity of the wood industries and the 
paper and allied industries may be found in a number of tables in Chapter XV on Manu- 
factures. 


Subsection 1.—Logging Industry 


The forests of Canada provide the raw materials for its sawmills and planing mills, 
shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, particle board plants and pulp and paper mills 
as well as roundwood for export in unmanufactured state and other products such as 
fuelwood, poles and piling, fence posts, mining timber, Christmas trees, etc. Tables 8 
and 9 give the estimated quantities of wood cut in Canada, by province and by type of 


product. 
mercial units to cubic feet. 


by the British Columbia Forest Service) :— 


Equivalent Volume in Cubic Feet 


In estimating the annual cut, certain factors have been used to convert com- 
These are as follows (British Columbia estimates are supplied 


British Columbia 


Product Coast Interior Other 

GOS ANC POLS arava Praiete syerera sere costhe) ato tmreralito’s sole tiaters M ft.b.m. 166.6 173.9 200 

BUI WOOG -ncritec cee tenia ce utehe tes ues pet oceees cord 80 80 85 

MSL WOOGIE S wtoreth nave.crs Bide wenee consrcree ortere sree : 80 80 80 

Round umining.bim bere c.ee mi etaee cease a rf 100 100 85 

Wicodsfor charcoals c.h.cseie emer ae x et fas 80 

IRENCOsPOSUST eee are tide wees SS eae Se eee No 1 1 132 
ENCE Pall Seas ee. Ais oid onsale te a ecto nsciere ieee a 1 1 1 
8.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Province, 1965-69 
Province or Territory 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft 
INGWLOUNGlan Gane tan cere ccle s aeamie 98,810 100, 414 86,393 83,373 83,213 
Prince Mmawardislandna ies. 2skeheckenal ce eten 6,685 6, 663 5, 862 Dall 5,638 
ING YARD COLLARS eae aee ysis hts ois Hite GR Rio Ese 106,792 108,209 106,923 128, 209 121,227 
ING Wa TUNS WACK. c-emet citenece sce s Sets ke isle dese oaks 195,297 212,621 203, 800 238 , 059 236,414 
RALIIS AYDX6 ihe, excel Gute eon La. Shs Ra ah oe ae 935,709 994,015 999,655 963,090 | 1,060,070 
OF Ona aa RO Oe e PE HD GAGS Rec aerO Oe ern 567,131 600, 922 607,085 590,964 621,645 
NTA CODA Serta te ce tte Ie ate ee Ne ee 42,491 43,407 35,922 39, 183 52,901 
Saskatchewantiossccnc steed asiceins anise eotieinas 45, 403 46, 387 64, 469 64, 584 82,130 
PANE Dera veetoc cco es ecaerebat ere nr Se ee on eee 126,584 130,268 111,265 130,769 145,773 
Pripisin@olum biases eee tae ence eee ee 1,533,113 | 1,602,437 | 1,572,599 | 1,702,455 | 1,890,052 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 2,654 3,676 4,474 3,875 4,753 
Canad avec osaosarus eee eee OES 3,660,669 | 3,849,019 | 3,798,446 | 3,950,276 | 4,303,816 
9.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Type of Product, 1967-69 
1967 1968 1969 

Type of Product Quantity | Equivalent} Quantity |Equivalent| Quantity | Equivalent 
Reported or} Volume in |Reported or] Volume in |Reported or| Volume in 
Estimated | M cu. ft.! | Estimated | M cu. ft.! | Estimated | M cu. ft.1 
Logs and bolts............ Mft. b.m.| 12,556,813 | 2,237,537 | 13,381,404 | 2,381,574 | 14,587,851 | 2,593,799 
IBGLDSOOG «5 fem aciceietaeatare ciate oeaceke cord| 15,653,361 1,329,048 | 15,999,758 1,357,039 | 17,825,768 1,512,369 
TOW OOGL te te ce PEER eee se 2,105, 519 168,442 2,065,549 165,244 1,891,829 151,346 
Poles and piling............ M cu. ft 17,207 17,207 10,560 10,560 8,901 8,901 
Round mining timber........... cord 57,442 4,898 48,551 4,138 46,357 3,955 
Wood for charcoal.........:....- ss 29,000 2,320 26,000 2,080 19,500 1,560 
RERCE DOSUST hs ce eee core atenecd No.| 21,087,955 25,202 | 17,591,667 20,918 | 17,211,074 20,506 
HONCOTAUS Ase eins: Pee crotesramee ss 1,546,918 1,547 688,910 689 468,925 469 
Miscellaneous roundwood....M cu.ft. 12,245 12,245 8,034 8,034 10,911 10,911 
Totals-s wedtetennte aes 3,798, 446 3,950,276 4,303,816 


1 See statement preceding Table 8, 
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Subsection 2.—Wood Industries 


The standard industrial classification subdivides the wood industries group into the 
following industries: sawmills and planing mills, shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, 
sash, door and other millwork plants, hardwood flooring mills, wooden box factories, the 
coffin and casket industry and miscellaneous wood industries. The latter item is further 
subdivided into the wood preservation industry, the wood handles and turning industry, 
and miscellaneous wood industries, 7.e.s. 


The sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood mills and the 
particle board plants (the latter are included in the miscellaneous wood industries, n.e.s. 
group) use mainly roundwood as a raw material and sometimes are called primary wood 
industries and are dealt with separately below. The other industries, which constitute the 
secondary wood industries, further manufacture part of the production of the primary wood 
industries into a great variety of products. However, most of the production of the 
primary wood industries is not further processed. 


Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry.—Lumber is by far the most important single 
product of this industry and, as shown in Table 10, British Columbia is the most important 
province in this field. It should also be noted that the shipment figures of Tables 10 and 
11 contain a certain element of duplication because sales of lumber from one sawmill to 
another will be reported as shipments by both establishments. Similar situations occur 
in most industries to a greater or lesser extent. 


In addition to the lumber produced by the sawmill and planing mill industry, a small 
amount is produced by establishments classified to other industries, bringing total lumber 
production in Canada in 1969 to 11,535,170 M ft. b.m. compared with 11,351,000 M ft. b.m. 
in 1968. 


10.—Lumber Production and Shipments and Value of All Shipments of the Sawmill and 
Planing Mill Industry, by Province, 1968 and 1969 


Lumber Value of 
Waarand ——— Shipments of 
Province or Territory eodienen Quantity Value of Oe 
Shipped Shipments Manuinctire 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $000 $7000 
1968 

ING Ol Cl Lanclaewecwee toe oe Ceviche ote eh edt 7,338 10,688 931 1,106 
Prince Edward Island... 2,782 977 73 1 
IN ONS COUIA Aciepen ean Seva oracarntaaie Savane oiene co atge mobs arate vee ae 216,742 186, 414 15,572 19,305 
INU EYRT Rated eos Ace a qon Bob Ane CHORE Oboe ann aGan 266,199 281,284 24,886 35,518 
EN EYO! Fao On pean hob THE Ee OGRE) CRO AEE One deren ae 1,611,553 1,539,348 135,075 167,536 
OIE ABI OR ey Cau kean ie foie aie elec eee oicnatentetcias nse peianecas Mae 841,642 736.302 76,824 98, 258 
NY Rehab e(0) OD eg hos scare @ racicie ROPES OOO OOP en eee eae 33, 866 28,849 1,849 2,210 
HaskalChe wall nao cgite caer eiaayemars a oa .atelta neue iter 84, 436 106,656 8,767 10,355 
A IDOTbE ee eee oS ceric Stee cee ee nee ee aren 341,626 385,520 29,950 35,389 
Brash sColimipias et see er cee aie os ca eke ee 7,341,007 7,703,089 707,896 809,175 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................+00: Weaey 7,904 584 1 

Canad ace nares ven ose ee es soe 10, 754,523 10,987,031 1,002,407 1,179,573 

1969 

Newfound land Merten etcetera ee ee ae ace eras 10, 453 12,589 1,192 1,367 
iprinee Hidwardslslandim a tscperinee acters hae coer 3,780 1,037 87 1 
INO VAD COULY nc Pte Cer OLe envy erteres mabe sence ects 206, 834 179, 842 16,654 20,900 
New. Brunswick 2h hci dietitncrn 6c hoe cen eee 320, 416 320,575 29,918 45,532 
Quebectemcany eet ere hs satttie sand eer e Lt 1,705,523 1,550, 266 143,370 181,755 
ONCATION tt Ceeeees ee nr Ronen a ero 840,938 751,736 83,186 105,640 
IMAI DOD ae ee eee ioe. eee eae 40,333 36,622 2,501 3,315 
SAS KALCHC WAN saertte ic eee ati. on Trees eae 98,689 93,811 8,595 10,414 
TNT OLS) AN tops er SIR HEM e, rein Ar wa es sib id sore, Pea Arg a 429, 133 403,544 33, 980 38,934 
Bribish Colm Disk mess. cet eco eee eee 7,438,515 7,560,243 737,968 858, 482 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................-00- 5, 743 6,726 616 1 

Canada Ot cece ee 11,100,357 10,916,991 1,058, 066 1, 267,194 


1 Confidential. 
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11.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments of the Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry, 
by Species, 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 
Kind of Wood 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value 

Mft. b.m. $000 M ft. b.m. $000 Mit.b.m.| $7000 
Spruce 3,813,468 266,338 4,333,519 355,903 | 4,580,452 | 395, 813 
Douglas-fir 1,956, 150 153, 867 1,980,009 189,275 1,784,319 | 184,537 
Hemlock... 2,126,046 159,764 2,098,327 191,320 1,906,858 | 187,080 
Cedar 763,023 68,761 850,484 92,889 857,712 | 104,339 
White Pine. . 263,225 28,342 266, 665 30,421 288,058 | 35,829 
Jack Pine... 295,076 21,352 339,692 26,640 355,434 | 28, 958 
Maple 183,816 23,508 198,808 25,291 209,771 | 27,850 
PViellowsDirGlter coset rcee dtec aes 147,726 21,031 140,099 19,104 | 140,413 19,462 
POASEHOIS PINE 360 oes. wow esis oc wae Bee 294,444 18,448 333,321 26,623 381,914 32,329 
Palsamebarie tee cea s ce sett eee 133, 320 9,962 143,510 12,787 | 146,620 | 12,649 
GaSe. pl oe Se Cee ne eee 358, 854 31,889 302,597 32,154 265,440 | 29,220 
WOGRIS FS. roe erect hee uleee 10,335,148 803,262 | 10,987,031 | 1,002,407 | 10,916,991 1, 058, 066 


Shingle Mill Industry.—Most of the shingles and shakes produced in Canada are 
from British Columbia mills. All establishments classified to this industry reported, for 
the year 1969, shipments of 2,187,184 squares of shingles and shakes valued at $42,057,000, 
of which British Columbia accounted for 2,050,202 squares valued at $40,620,000. How- 
ever, it should be mentioned that considerable quantities are produced by establishments 
classified to other industries and by individuals intermittently operating one or two shingle 
machines or producing by hand; although no adequate measure of this production is avail- 
able, it is known to contribute significantly to the total. Of the total production in 1969, 
2,396,000 squares were exported, 2,337,000 squares going to the United States. 


Veneer and Plywood Industry.—The production of hardwood veneer and plywood 
in Canada is confined largely to the eastern provinces and the production of softwood veneer 
and plywood almost entirely to British Columbia. For the latter, Douglas-fir is most com- 
monly utilized because of the availability of large-diameter logs of this species from which 
large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. Of the hardwoods, Yellow Birch is by far the 
most important species. Although most of the raw materials for this industry are of 
Canadian origin, some decorative woods are imported, particularly walnut. 


About 54 p.c. of the shipments of veneer, shown in Table 12, are softwood veneers; 
most of these are further manufactured into plywood by Canadian mills, thus contributing 
to the shipments of plywood shown in the same table. Some of the hardwood veneers are 
also shipped to other veneer and plywood mills for further manufacture or to other indus- 
tries such as the furniture industry for veneering purposes, but a significant portion is 
exported. Total exports in 1969 amounted to 938,138 M sq. ft. valued at $29,290,400, of 
which 875,797 M sq. ft. valued at $25,075,000 went to the United States. 


Most of the plywood is consumed in Canada, although exports are not unimportant; 
in 1969 these amounted to 35,334 M sq. ft. of hardwood plywood valued at $6,145,000 and 
643,350 M sq. ft. of softwood plywood valued at $44,639,000. The greater part of the ex- 
ports of hardwood plywood went to the United States (32,048 M sq. ft. valued at $5,400,000) 
but most of the softwood plywood exports went to Britain (447,937 M sq. ft. valued at 
$31,233,000). 

12.— Veneer and Plywood Shipments, by Type, 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 
Type 5 
Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
M sq. ft. $'000 Msq. ft. $000 | Msq.ft. | $7000 
Wien BOT te heric kere Meet. cracks cteeie oe 2,294,661! | 48,330 2,582,055! 55,450 | 2,788,5891 56,307 
Soltwood plywood. . 1.00.0... cecss 1,791,4352 | 142,648 1,953, 7352 163,513 1, 907,3302 171,741 
Hardwood plywood................- 382, 7548 | 38, 938 375, 0583 41,293 378 , 3235 40,790 


1 Surface measure. 2 3” unsanded basis. 3 1” sanded basis. 
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Subsection 3.—Paper and Allied Industries 


The standard industrial classification subdivides the paper and allied industries group 
into the following industries: the pulp and paper industry, the asphalt roofing manufac- 
turers, the paper box and bag manufacturers, and other paper converters. Statistics of 
manufacturing activity and total activity of the paper and allied industries group are 
given in Chapter XV on Manufactures. 


Pulp and Paper Industry.—This industry is by far the most important of the group. 
In fact, it has been for many years the leading industry in Canada, contributing about 
2 p.c. of the total gross national product and close to 14 p.c. (1969) of the total value of the 
country’s exports. There were 138 pulp and paper mills in operation in 1969. 


These mills consume enormous quantities of roundwood, 20,332,821 rough cords with 
a cost value of $586,204,000 being so used in 1969. In that year, 109,000 cords of pulpwood 
were imported and 1,036,000 cords were exported. In addition, the pulp and paper mills 
use wood residues of the sawmill and other industries for pulping, such as cores of peeler 
logs, slabs and edgings or wood chips made thereof, shavings, etc., and recently even saw- 
dust has been used successfully for this purpose. The total of such wood residues used by 
the industry in 1969 amounted to the equivalent of 7,523,668 rough cords of pulpwood, 
valued at $160,347,000. The industry also consumes large amounts of electric power, 
chemicals and other goods and services and requires great quantities of clean water. 


Some of the production of the pulp and paper industry is consumed in Canada or 
serves as a raw material for the paper-using or secondary paper and allied industries and 
certain other industries, but a great part of it is exported, particularly newsprint and various 
types of pulp (see Table 15), most of it to the United States. Some plants included in the 
pulp and paper industry classification also convert basic paper and paperboard into more 
highly manufactured papers, paper goods and boards but their output represents only a 
small part of Canada’s total production of converted papers and boards. Tables 13 and 
14 give shipment and production figures for pulp and shipment figures for basic paper and 
paperboards for 1965-69 and Table 15 shows exports of pulp and of newsprint to Britain, 
United States and all countries for 1965-70. 


13.—Pulp Shipments and Production, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Mill Shipments of Pulp!.............. 7000 tons 4,650 5, 066 5,150  §,985 6,899 
$000 592, 238 630,154 630, 604 719,397 826,098 
Ground wood pulps. cade. casa slots ees 7000 tons 330 319 257 257 302 
$’000 22,421 21,662 16,227 15,766 18,174 
Chemicalipulpsamac-ekicost clases 3 7000 tons 4,296 4,731 4,873 5,708 6,597 
$’000 569, 195 619, 895 613, 877 703 , 207 843,925 
Pp Productions ose cero corsiceie vee oraee 7000 tons 14,573 15,958 15,857 16,762 18,590 
Ouch eer tats es dewawallniccter Sas 3 5, 450 6,022 5, 802 5,918 6,547 
MONGATIO ds c.04 oaiy emanate tesiesie ie onto oe 3,357 3,587 3,619 3,644 3,961 
British Columbia scwaysratauseranvae uy iere es 3,275 3,669 3,868 4,378 4,879 
Other’ proyincestccc pace eee es 2,491 2,680 2,568 2,822 3,203 
1 Includes screenings. 2 The differences between these figures and the quantities of mill shipments rep- 
resent the amounts of pulp further manufactured by the reporting companies. 3 Prince Edward Island is the 


only province in which there is no production. 
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14.—Shipments of Basic Paper and Paperboard, by Type and by Province, 1965-69 


Type and Province 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Type 

ING@WapEINt PANDCE es eco cas. ce tay- scares water 7000 tons 7,841 8,493 8,108 8, 204 8, 863 
$7000 927,832 | 1,025,048 998,019 | 1,015,794 | 1,114,707 

Bookiand writing paper... o...6.020+ se. 7000 tons 535 621 628 662 731 
$’000 150,289 176,278 184,944 187,145 206, 686 

Wrap DIN LS’ PADEL ersisys. sv s.cls\eisisre’s epeielolei east. 000 tons 360 413 458 459 497 
$000 80, 240 89, 685 93,314 92,220 104,303 

PAHCEDOOTC: © sesenCacin dele e orem otesvee Sele os 000 tons 1,420 1,534 1,567 1,627 1,745 
$’000 202,175 220, 584 228,365 239,717 260, 509 

FALLGt herp sp CPSs. tenner af merci eavartuicienciers 7000 tons 171 183 203 229 259 
$000 29,374 32,979 38, 082 39,740 46,947 

POtals ee. sono eo oaen 7000 tons 10,327 11, 243 10,963 11,183 12,093 

$000 1,389,910 | 1,544,576 | 1,542,726 | 1,574,616 | 1,733,151 

Province 

UGH OCR ery ntin fin else ais oie niedares hao 7000 tons 4,463 5,003 4,885 5,035 5,418 
$’000 597,420 686, 562 688 , 064 701,750 773,739 

ONGATIO SP Setar ch rele ore ce sinls Siovssepaisini severe 000 tons 2,810 2,935 2,906 2,891 , 109 
$000 423, 496 456, 241 462,534 471,800 507, 792 

Brigish:Columbidas.ceecncseestes tesco ne 7000 tons 1,521 1,603 1,609 1,660 1,872 
$000 185, 423 195,471 199,399 205, 851 237,891 

Otherproyvancest: Wane es oho ee ses ones 000 tons 1,533 1,702 1,563 1,597 1,694 
$000 183,571 206, 302 192,730 195,215 213,729 


1 Prince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 


15.—Exports of Pulp and of Newsprint to Britain, United States and 
All Countries, 1965-70 


Britain United States All Countries 
Commodity and Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $’000 tons $7000 | tons $’000 
Pulp 

NOCD Sates otek cece eee nels aeere eee 347, 167 40,404 2,812,616 370,380 || 3,852,650 493,501 
LOGGER ree cakes pA TIES aerate Sas 323,766 35,588 2,977,846 390,760 || 3,854,000 492,961 
LENA ease acer a ce ter eae peter nee ole 272,543 32,318 2,902,256 382,446 4,269,005 543, 433 
TDG Be Beet teciare rate a5 eetexe a Stare Sie 315,271 37,825 3,128,341 416,807 4,971,322 627,874 
5 LG RS Rn ony er ae ee eA Orne 288,050 36, 158 3,807,044 514, 242 5,794,575 753, 488 
LOT OSE Me ok aa clei cise eee otter Siavesectueeres dy 377,385 49,540 | 3,315,519 485, 453 5,581,325 785, 229 


370,372 46,932 | 6,112,414 735,611 || 7,189,700 869,586 
384, 034 48,883 | 6,652,270 823,664 || 7,821,148 968 , 224 
336, 041 43,642 | 6,340,321 815,780 || 7,463,801 955,261 
438,471 54,862 | 6,138,552 826,809 || 7,479,000 989,831 
486,916 60,616 | 6,525,512 919,877 || 8,285,000 | 1,125,801 
411,665 59,596 | 6,212,134 872,544 || 8,090,007 | 1,110,393 


World Pulp and Newsprint Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports 
of pulp for certain countries of the world are shown for 1967 and 1968 in Table 16. It is 
estimated that these countries produced 71 p.c. of the world supply of pulp in 1968. 
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16.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1967 and 1968 
(Source: FAO Year Book of Forest Products Statistics) 


1967 1968 
Country 

Production | Exports Imports | Production] Exports Imports 

000 tons 000 tons ’000 tons ’000 tons *000 tons *000 tons 

Camad ary sc ncsc cian ox cates eae 15, 767 4,268 36 16,578 6,400 46 
(OmibediStatesieasshacincsseinectentees « 35,478 1,720 3,141 37,895 2,815 3,499 
IRS Laid S084 eabayars alctete a7 otae avers MMOs 6,302 2,341 8 6,557 2,007 2 
INDE Walyrcn ests eater Ate his atteres toate ene 1,984 904 114 2,183 909 147 
SWC OL Ae iger eee eit velco dee te yarcvare et 7,548 3, 893 6 7,756 4,727 5 


1 Production figures differ slightly from Statistics Canada figures given in Table 13 because of a different basis 
of calculation. 


Figures for the leading newsprint-producing countries for 1967, 1968 and 1969 are 
given in Table 17. The seven countries listed accounted for over 83 p.c. of the estimated 
world production in 1969, Canada contributing over 39 p.c. 


17.—Kstimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1967-69 / 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


1967 1968 1969 
Country 

Production | Exports | Production] Exports | Production} Exports 

000 tons 000 tons 000 tons "000 tons ’000 tons 000 tons 

Canaan ee a ae eee 8,051 7,330 8,031 7,422 8, 758 8,033 
WnitediStatesscdoaccee tas acce bene 2,620 90 2,935 129 3,232 117 
UESariree a5 eS ee ; 1,460 7 1,622 6 1,779 4 
Finland ‘ 1,201 1,091 1,227 1,131 1,212 1,108 
Britain 788 2 811 2 876 2 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 1,065 205 1,120 241 1,358 273 
Wed Onun neurite Wit tcrdanbnnde ae. 762 465 844 555 964 659 


: ee ipares differ slightly from Statistics Canada figures given in Tables 14 and 15 because of different bases of 
calculation, 


Asphalt Roofing Manufacturers.—These establishments produce composition roof- 
ing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or tar and, in some cases, 
coated with a mineral surfacing. They also produce vinyl-asbestos and pure vinyl floor 
tiles. Their total shipments in 1969 were valued at $63,442,000 compared with $58,567,000 
in 1968. 


Paper Box and Bag Industries.—These industries include manufacturers of folding 
cartons and set-up boxes, manufacturers of corrugated boxes and manufacturers of paper 
bags. Their total shipments in 1969 amounted, respectively, to $174,607,000, $274,132,000 
and $184,411,000, compared with $166,486,000, $240,045,000 and $170,083,000, respec- 
tively, in 1968. 


Other Paper Converters.—This group produces a host of paper products such as 
envelopes, waxed paper, clay-coated and enameled paper and board, aluminum foil lami- 
nated with paper or board, paper cups and food trays, facial tissues, sanitary napkins, 
paper towelling and napkins, toilet tissue, etc. The total value of manufacturing shipments 
of this industry in 1969 amounted to $365,946,000 compared with $339,960,000 in 1968. 
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Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible through several depart- 
ments and agencies for the protection and administration of the forest resources in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and on other federal lands such as the national parks, 
Indian reserves, military areas and forest experiment stations. 


The primary federal organization concerned with forestry is the Canadian Forestry 
Service of the Department of the Environment. This Service promotes the effective man- 
agement and use of the nation’s forest resources by: (1) conducting research in the forest 
resource and forest products fields; (2) undertaking, promoting and recommending measures 
for the encouragement of public co-operation in the protection and wise use of the forest 
resources of Canada; (3) entering into agreements with provincial governments and individ- 
uals relative to forest management, protection or utilization, for the conduct of research 
relating thereto, or for forest publicity or education; (4) providing forest surveys and advice 
on protection and management of federally administered forest lands; and (5) assuming 
responsibility for forest protection and management on federal lands at the request of the 
department or agency concerned. 


Heading the Canadian Forestry Service is an Assistant Deputy Minister responsible 
to the Deputy Minister of the Department. Reporting to the Assistant Deputy Minister 
are the Directors of Coordination, Operations, and Forestry Relations. The three Directors 
are responsible respectively for: program development, co-ordination and control; the control 
and co-ordination of management resources (including personnel, finances and facilities); 
and forestry matters involving other federal and provincial government departments as 
well as national and international agencies and organizations. Within the Service there 
are seven research institutes undertaking work which, for the most part, has broad national 
applications. This research supports and complements the activities of the Pacific, North- 
ern, Great Lakes, Laurentian, Maritimes, and Newfoundland Forest Research Centres 
which together serve all of Canada. Forest products research is conducted at the Western 
Forest Products Laboratory in Vancouver and at the Eastern Forest Products Laboratory 
in Ottawa. 


The forestry program of the Canadian Forestry Service falls within three categories— 
forest resource research and services, forest products research and services, and support of 
university research. 


Forest Resource Research and Services.—The work undertaken in this category 
covers research, surveys and related services pertaining to forest land and forest soils; 
forest inventory and mensuration; silviculture and tree biology; timber harvesting; protec- 
tion against fire, insects and diseases; and forest economics. 


Research in forest land is directed largely toward establishing practical land classifica- 
tion systems for forestry purposes. In forest-soils research, programs dealt with include 
soil chemistry, soil biology and the hydrologic characteristics of watersheds but, currently, 
considerable emphasis is being given to forest fertilization and related mineral-nutrition 
studies. 


Considerable attention is devoted to improvement of forest inventory techniques; 
large-scale aerial photography, combined with a radar altimeter, has been developed to 
the point where it is in operational use in a forest inventory of Labrador. Research in new 
techniques of remote sensing for forestry purposes is accelerating, and the possibility of 
ultra-small-scale, high-altitude aerial photography and satellite photography is being 
investigated. Studies of growth and yield, the evaluation of site potential, and the develop- 
ment of mathematical models for trees and forests are continuing to provide valuable 
information for reforestation operations and for forest management. 
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A substantial portion of the research program in silviculture involves the study of 
factors responsible for the success or failure of natural regeneration following various 
methods of cutting and treatment of seedbeds; the development of improved methods of 
regenerating forest stands following logging or fire; and the establishment of forests on 
abandoned farmland, heathland or bogland. Different methods of seeding and planting 
are being compared, and increased emphasis is being given to problems associated with 
container planting. The effects of mechanization of logging on reproduction and on slash 
and soil conditions are being investigated. Studies of different methods of stand-tending 
such as pruning, cleaning and thinning are under way to determine means of increasing 
both quantity and quality of wood production. Investigations of successional changes are 
in progress in most of the important forest types, and the relation of forest growth to site 
is being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term productivity. The lght, 
temperature and moisture conditions required to produce optimum growth and development 
of various tree seedlings are being determined to provide guidelines for improved forestry 
practices. In tree breeding, superior strains are selected or developed, and there is con- 
tinual improvement in propagation and breeding techniques. 


Research on timber harvesting has been intensified by work conducted within the 
logging development program of the Forest Management Institute. The objective of 
this work is to improve logging productivity and reduce the cost of wood delivered from the 
standing forest to the consuming mills. 


Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada. The 
Service works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost all phases of 
forest fire control and has made major contributions in the fields of forest fire danger 
measurement and forecasting and in fire control planning. Investigations are being made 
of forest fire behaviour, of the use of prescribed fire for hazard reduction and seedbed 
preparation, of better methods of reporting forest fires, and of fire damage appraisal and 
related factors in forest protection standards. Studies are being continued in the use of 
chemicals for fire suppression and pre-suppression, of fire-fighting equipment and techniques, 
and of the use of aircraft in forest fire control. Another important field of endeavour is the 
study of fire hazard created by slash from various kinds of logging practices for different 
species. 


Research on forest insects and diseases is conducted at Service research centres and 
field stations throughout Canada. A Canada-wide survey is undertaken in co-operation 
with the provincial forest services and forest industries to maintain an annual census of 
forest insect and disease conditions and to detect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. 
Survey results are made available to owners and operators of forest lands for use in planning 
salvage programs and directing control measures to reduce damage. 


Experiments are also carried out in insect and disease control, utilizing cultural tech- 
niques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, predators and insect 
pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating quarantine programs, 
possibilities of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. Examples 
include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries through 
cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of cull surveys 
to improve forest inventories; consultation and advisory services for local authorities on 
the Dutch elm disease problem; and technical co-operation with provincial governments 
and industrial agencies in the organization of spraying operations. Of particular signifi- 
cance in the summer of 1971 were the large-scale chemical control operations covering about 
7,500,000 acres of forest land infested with spruce budworm in the Maritimes, Quebec and 
Ontario areas. 


Research programs are designed to lead to comprehensive understanding of the biology 
and ecology of the more destructive forest insects and fungi, and the causes of fluctuations 
in abundance or severity of damage in time and place. Problems under intensive study 
include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking insects, dwarf mistletoes, stem cankers, 
bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root decays, tip- and root-boring insects, and 
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The Eastern Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of the Environment 
has applied for patents on 
a promising new non- 
leachable _ fire-retardant 
developed by its scientists. 
A cedar shingle roof deck, 
treated with the retardant, 
is shown undergoing test. 


diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. Problems of national importance in insect 
pathology, cytology and genetics, bio-climatology and chemical control are investigated. 


Current research in the economics of forestry includes the compilation and assessment 
(on a national basis) of forest inventory data in order to develop a better understanding of 
the economic availability of timber and forest resources. Studies of the future demand for 
Canadian forest products, including trends of wood used in residential construction and 
the potential for forest products trade with Japan, are related to the supply situation. 
Other current work focuses on the impact of forest industries on a local economy, the 
economic implications of pollution control for the pulp and paper industry, and the develop- 
ment of methods to predict lumber prices. 


Forest Products Research and Services.—This work is directed toward obtaining 
background data on the properties of Canadian woods, developing new and better uses for 
wood products, improving methods of processing, effecting more complete utilization of 
wood substances, and reducing the pollution of air, water and land which may result from 
the operation of forest industries. Activities cover all major aspects of forest products and 
include: the determination of the physical, mechanical, chemical and anatomical properties 
of wood and their relation to adaptability in use; studies of factors affecting quality of wood 
and of manufactured wood products; determination of factors that cause wood waste in 
logging and manufacturing; investigation into fire retardant treatments, the preservative 
treatment and painting of wood and the use of wood for the manufacture of a variety of 
products by chemical or mechanical means; and studies to determine possible new economic 
and more valuable uses for woods and to determine methods for the economical utilization 
of all wood substances available from the annual timber harvest. 


The program is conducted mainly at two laboratories—Ottawa and Vancouver—with 
research units covering timber engineering, containers, glues and gluing, veneer and ply- 
wood, timber physics, wood chemistry, pulping, wood preservation, paints and coatings, 
wood pathology, products entomology, wood anatomy, logging, lumber manufacture and 
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lumber seasoning. Research results are made available to the thousands of plants com- 
prising Canada’s timber-manufacturing and wood-using industries. Liaison is maintained 
with these industries to ensure that the research being conducted is of optimum national 
benefit. There is also constant co-operation with various government units in conducting 
many investigations concerned with wood use. Research into the use of wood in housing 
construction and as an engineered material continues in co-operation with the National 
Research Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Through the medium of research contracts awarded to industry, provincial research 
councils, universities and others, a program has been established to abate pollution caused 
by the pulp and paper industry. The objective is to find cheaper and better methods for 
reducing the amount of dissolved wood substances and harmful chemicals released into 
receiving waters. 


A number of regional establishments have forest products liaison officers who visit 
sawmills and other wood-working plants to keep industry aware of research developments 
and technical advances and to ensure that the Service is informed of field problems on 
which research would be of value. 


Continuing research on the economics of forest products covers a survey of lumber and 
wood-based panel products utilized in residential dwellings, together with a study of possible 
future markets for lumber and plywood. 


Service personnel serve on many national and international technical committees 
concerned with forestry problems, and continuous collaboration is maintained with forest 
products laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging information and 
avoiding duplication of research. 


Support of University Research.—Operating grants are made available to the four 
Canadian forestry schools to assist their development through support of research conducted 
by faculty members and postgraduate students. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forest land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
national parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves, 
is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program of each 
province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland and Labrador.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland 
has two separate regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive 
forest land is estimated at approximately 34,000 sq. miles—about 13,000 sq. miles on the 
Island and 21,000 on the mainland. Most of Labrador’s forests are leased but are as yet 
virtually untouched. 


A large part of the forest land of the Island is leased, licensed or owned by paper 
companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as unoccupied 
Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, fencing material, 
etc., for the local populations. Within this coastal forest belt, every form of cutting is 
generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being introduced whereby 
cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by Forest Service Officers. Approxi- 
mately one half of the Crown forests are at present under management. Commercial 
timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 1952; permits for 
amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but permits for larger 
quantities must be approved by the government. 

The Island is divided into three forest regions, each of which is subdivided into five 
districts. Each region is under the control of a regional forester and each district is headed 
by a district ranger with a staff of rangers and assistant rangers. Twenty-four well- 
equipped forest fire depots and six lookout towers, connected by radiotelephone to district 
and regional offices, are operated by the Newfoundland and Labrador Forest Service; 
others are operated by the two paper companies which maintain their own forest fire 
protection organizations. 

Forestry operations in Labrador are under the supervision of a regional forester located 
at Happy Valley (Goose Airport). Forest fire protection bases are located near Goose 
Airport and at Labrador City, Churchill Falls and Cartwright. 

The Forest Service operates eight fixed-wing aircraft for forest fire detection and sup- 
pression and four helicopters for transporting men and equipment. The permanent 
Forest Service staff of approximately 130 persons is enlarged during the fire season with the 
addition of about 70 seasonal employees. 


Prince Edward Island.—Roughly one third of Prince Edward Island’s 2,184 sq. 
miles of land is tree-covered. The wooded areas consist of scattered patches throughout 
the province, the greatest concentration being in the eastern section. All of the woodland 
is privately owned except some nine square miles of provincial forested Crown land. 

The Forestry Branch of the Department of Agriculture administers all forestry matters 
in the province—teforestation, protection and woodlot improvement. The reforestation 
program has been increasing year by year, as many as 500,000 trees being planted in one 
year on provincially owned and privately owned land. The Forest Nursery is being ex- 
panded and by 1975 will be providing some 6,000,000 trees annually. 

The forest management programs include the provision of access roads into Crown 
land areas and woodlot improvement; improvement cuts act as demonstration areas for the 
public and for 4-H Forestry Clubs and Boy Scout and Girl Guide groups. Fire protection 
is not too serious a problem in this province as wooded areas are relatively small and scat- 
tered and are all accessible by road so that equipment can be rushed to the scene of a fire 
quickly and easily. 


Nova Scotia.—Of Nova Scotia’s land area of 20,402 sq. miles, 15,555 sq. miles are 
classed as forested and most of the forested land is considered suitable for regular harvesting. 
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Although 91 p.c. of the forest land in Canada is held by the Crown in the right of the federal 
and provincial governments, only 22 p.c. is so held in Nova Scotia. To promote education 
and dialogue among various forest users, representative county Forest Practices Improve- 
ment Boards are being set up. 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands and Forests 
through a staff of foresters and rangers. Trained provincial personnel are also employed 
with some of the forest industries in the administration of privately owned forest lands. 
The Department administers the Lands and Forests Act as it pertains to all lands, and is 
responsible for forest fire suppression. Forest fire detection is facilitated through 35 
observation towers and a six-plane aerial patrol service. In 1970, 450 forest fires burned 
1,767 acres. Three fires exceeded 100 acres, and 32 p.c. were under one-quarter acre. 
Fire suppression crews and rangers with equipment are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia, contributing 
directly or indirectly over $100,000,000 to the gross provincial product annually. There 
are in operation some 350 sawmills of various types and sizes, one hardboard mill, one news- 
print mill, two groundwood pulp mills, and two chemical pulp mills. These mills accounted 
for 197,000 M ft. b.m. of sawn materials and 954,000 cords of pulpwood in 1970, including 
126,000 cords-equivalent of pulp chips from sawmill residues. In addition, 98,000 cords 
of pulpwood were exported and 9,000 cords of pit props, poles and pilings were produced. 


The reforestation program, active since the 1930s, is being expanded. Experimental 
work on container planting, direct seeding, soil capability, and site preparation continues. 
Efforts are being made to improve seed sources. Seedbeds have been laid for a threefold 
increase to 3,000,000 seedlings by 1973. 

Timber, pulpwood and Christmas trees are sold through public tender, and cutting on 
Crown lands is done under recommendation of resource managers of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. Management cruises, regeneration studies and experimental cuttings 
are conducted on Crown lands, and a program of operating these lands under sustained- 
yield management is under way. During 1970-71, 3,700 acres of Crown forest were thinned, 
fertilized and improved, bringing the total acreage of Crown silvicultural treatments to 
29,000 since 1965. 


A provincial forest inventory, a continuous system designed to operate on a seven-year 
cycle, was in its fourth year in 1970. A system of 1,750 permanent sample plots was 
completed to provide continuing data on growth and drain. Aerial colour photography, 
begun on Cape Breton Island in 1969, is being extended to the remainder of the province. 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and by the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation. Investigations cover stand improvement, tree nutrition, cutting 
methods, and insect and disease activities. Extension projects include fire prevention, a 
motion picture program for schools, distribution of information on forest and wildlife 
conservation, promotion of the Christmas tree industry, a hunter safety program, woodlot 
improvement, preparation of material for the mass media, and technical assistance to saw- 
mill operators. 


New Brunswick.—Of the total land area of New Brunswick (27,835 sq. miles), 
approximately 87 p.c. is classed as forest land suitable for regular harvest of which the Crown, 
in right of the province, owns about 46 p.c. About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the remainder is privately owned. The total volume of standing timber in the 
province is estimated at 16,868,000 M cu. ft.; coniferous species make up 71 p.c. and 
deciduous species the remainder. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Department of Natural Resources which also carries out duties 
in connection with game management and protection, provincial parks, mines, water, 
tourism and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial spraying 
program to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been carried on 
since 1952 by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and provincial governments and 
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by representatives of the forest products industries. Forest management licences author- 
ize operators to cut and remove forest products in accordance with forest management plans 
and cutting permits. Royalty is paid to the province when products are cut by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates 
with the Canadian Forestry Service in that field. The University of New Brunswick has 
also undertaken a small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the National 
Research Council, the provincial government and other interested organizations. 


In the field of education, the University of New Brunswick offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in forestry leading to B.Sc.F. and M.Sc.F. degrees. It is also responsible 
for the administration of the Maritime Forest Ranger School in conjunction with the 
Governments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and with private industry. The forest 
extension services of the University assist both government and private agencies in the 
direction and planning of various forestry extension programs. The provincial Department 
of Agriculture and Rural Development also provides an expanding extension service to the 
owners of farm woodlots. 


Quebec.—The forests of Quebec, which are of tremendous economic value to the 
province and to Canada, cover 268,480 sq. miles or about half of the territory of the province. 
They extend northward up to an irregular line roughly following the 52nd parallel of latitude 
in the eastern portion and the 54th parallel in the west. 


These forests may be divided into two separate tenure groups—publicly owned forests 
covering 240,464 sq. miles, and privately owned forests totalling 28,919 sq. miles. Of the 
publicly owned forests, 103,252 sq. miles are ‘‘allocated to wood production’’, 87,164 sq. 
miles of that area being classed as fully stocked. Of the privately owned forest land, 
25,931 sq. miles are classed as stocked. The publicly owned forests allocated to wood 
production and the stocked privately owned forests supply the province’s pulp and paper 
mills and sawmills. Privately owned forests alone produce about 25 p.c. of the annual cut, 
which reaches close to 1,000,000 M cu. ft. Publicly owned forests are subjected to a general 
development plan to meet the ever-increasing demand for forest products. 


The Woodlands and Forestry Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests is 
responsible for the management, development, control and supervision of publicly owned 
forests; in certain circumstances, and when required by the public interest, it also handles 
the development of privately owned forests. The Branch operates, throughout the province, 
a number of nurseries which provide the seedlings needed for reforesting areas where natural 
regeneration is inadequate. The nurseries have in stock about 100,000,000 seedlings. 


The Conservation Branch, either directly or through various organizations, is respon- 
sible for the protection of forests against fires, insects and cryptogamic diseases. 


Quebec’s forests account for about 25 p.e. of the value of gross production in the prov- 
ince. The importance of such an economic input deserves intensive consideration and for 
this reason the Department of Lands and Forests periodically reviews its forestry program 
and keeps abreast of progress in all phases of forestry in order to assure the maximum yield 
from its forest wealth. 


Ontario.—Forested land in Ontario amounts to 188,335 sq. miles,* of which 180,424 
sq. miles are classified as forest land, that is, bearing or capable of bearing timber of a com- 
mercial character suitable for regular harvest and not withdrawn from such use. About 
90 p.c. of this forest land is owned by the Crown, administered and managed by the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests. This Department was reorganized as of Apr. 1, 1971, 
resulting in a head-office structure in which four major Divisions and one Branch (Research) 
report directly to the Deputy Minister. The Divisions and their constituent Branches are: 
Resource Products (Timber Sales, Timber Management, Commercial Fish and Fur, and 
Resource Economics); Land Management (Lands and Waters, Environmental Protection, 


* See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 652. 
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and Surveys and Engineering); Outdoor Recreation (Parks and Recreation Areas, Sport 
Fisheries, and Wildlife); Finance and Administration (Legal Services, Personnel Services, 
and Financial Management). = 


An objective of the changes was to provide greater and more convenient services to 
the public. Thus, there has been a considerable transfer of additional responsibility and 
authority to the three Regional Directors and to the 21 Forest Districts that make up the 
field organization. Specialists in the field correspond closely to the functions of head office. 


The Timber Sales Branch arranges for the orderly sale of timber, a function carried out 
along traditional lines—operators are granted a licence to cut specified timber for which they 
pay stumpage at contractual rates on the measurement (scale) of products removed. How- 
ever, the details and techniques of utilization are undergoing constant improvement. 
Ontario’s forest-based industries have long been a Canadian leader in terms of diversity 
of products and value of shipments and, even though there is still a surplus of timber over 
actual cutting in the province, an effective management policy is operative to ensure the 
continuing supply of timber of the type required by industry. Continuing forest inven- 
tories, using aerial photographic methods in which the province pioneered, provide an up-to- 
date record of the forest wealth, showing the species and other characteristics of stands and 
their geographical distribution. Inventory data are then applied to management planning; 
the province has been divided into 205 management units, each homogeneous with respect 
to forest and use patterns. Long-term plans set out regulations on the volume and location 
of cuttings and include programs for regeneration and tending that will sustain yields. As 
of 1971, 196 plans (79 Crown Units, 57 Company Units and 60 Agreement Forests) were 
either completed or in process of completion for approximately 197,000 sq. miles. 


The Timber Management Branch is responsible for the regeneration, tending and 
improvement of the forests on Crown lands, Municipal and Conservation Authority Agree- 
ment lands and Private Agreement lands. In addition, the Branch has the important 
task of promoting forestry on privately owned lands through its extension program. The 
three main pieces of enabling legislation in this regard are the Forestry Act, the Woodlands 
Improvement Act and the Trees Act. 


The Branch operates 10 forest tree nurseries (with supporting tree seed collection, 
treatment and storage plant) currently geared for an annual output of about 100,000,000 
units. Complementing this are up-to-date tree improvement and nursery soil management 
programs. The Department, directly or indirectly, supervises all planting projects on 
Crown lands but regeneration agreements have been signed with all major licensees whereby 
they assume responsibility for the conduct of planting projects, receiving payment at an 
agreed rate for work completed. Other projects, such as site preparation for the planting, 
may be performed by the companies under the same agreement. 


During 1970, 50,700,888 nursery-produced trees were planted on about 71,253 acres 
of Crown and Agreement lands, and 7,364,000 tubed seedlings were planted on about 7,997 
acres. Other silvicultural treatments included the direct seeding of 20,392 acres, treat- 
ment for natural regeneration on 29,214 acres and stand improvement (cleaning, spraying, 
thinning, pruning, etc.) on 110,462 acres. In all, 239,318 acres of Crown and Agreement 
lands were silviculturally treated i in 1970 to promote regeneration or to improve the forests. 


For half a century, Ontario has had enabling legislation that permits municipalities 
and, within the past 20 years, conservation authorities to place abandoned and submarginal 
agricultural lands to which they have acquired title under agreement with the Department 
of Lands and Forests; the Department undertakes to plant and manage the properties for 
a specified period of between 20 and 50 years. Nearly 248,000 acres currently under such 
agreements have been managed intensively and the older plantations are receiving regular 
thinnings. The trees removed are in demand for pulpwood, posts, poles and sawlogs, 
making the undertakings financially attractive. In addition, the properties that are close 
to centres of population have acquired tremendous value as recreational areas. 
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Owners of private land may purchase planting stock for forestry purposes from govern- 
ment nurseries at nominal prices and may also receive free professional advice on any 
forestry matter, including silviculture, harvesting and marketing. In 1970 (spring and 
fall), planting stock furnished for private lands totalled 16,339,867 units and 41,964 units 
were furnished for educational and scientific purposes. Under the Woodlands Improvement 
Act, it is possible to have planting and improvement work carried out completely under 
government direction and mainly at public expense. In return, the owner is required to 
meet a few modest demands that ensure his good faith. Since its inception in 1966, the 
program has provided assistance for 112,071 acres (as of Apr. 1, 1971) of privately owned 
land of which 67,952 acres have been planted or improved, and 44,119 acres covered by 
management prescriptions only for future silvicultural requirements or harvest. During 
1970-71 alone, 13,606 acres were either planted or improved. 


The area under organized forest protection in Ontario totals 180,275 sq. miles and 
includes the main central band of accessible forests. This area is organized into 20 fire 
districts and subdivided into 50 chief ranger divisions. South of this area, in the highly 
developed agricultural counties, the municipalities are responsible for fire control. The 
vast inaccessible areas to the north of the fire districts, totalling over 134,000 sq. miles, 
do not support significant stands of merchantable timber and, except for communities or 
other special values, are not protected. Within the fire districts, agreements were in effect 
in 1970 with 220 municipalities for the prevention and control of forest fires. An agreement 
was also in effect with the Federal Government for the protection by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests of 958,000 acres of Indian lands in the province. 


Organized forest fire detection is accomplished by aerial patrol or combined aerial 
patrol and lookout tower systems, although towers are quickly being phased out in favour of 
aircraft. Public reporting of forest fires (unorganized detection) continues to be an im- 
portant and very necessary part of the over-all detection program. The basic fire-fighting 
strike force comprised 135 trained, five-man fire crews and 38 water-bombing aircraft. 
These forces made the initial attack on 1,075 of the 1,239 fires in 1970. The public, muni- 
cipal firemen, and forest industry personnel initially attacked 164 fires. Work with long- 
term fire retardant chemicals indicates that they can be useful in fire control operations in 
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Ontario; operational adoption, phased over the next two to three years, is planned. Pre- 
scribed burning as a silvicultural and hazard reduction tool was continued in 1970 with 15 
burns covering 6,700 acres. ; 


An integral float tank water-bombing system is installed on Department float-equipped 
aircraft. The aircraft fleet, as of Jan. 1, 1971, comprised 26 Turbo Beavers, 10 Otters, 
three Twin Otters, one Beechcraft Duke and one Beechcraft KingAir 100; five Bell G-4 
helicopters were leased during the fire season. The communications system included 186 
ground stations, 277 lookout tower radios, 20 patrol vessel radiotelephones, 674 mobile 
radiotelephones, 1,344 portable fireline radios, 41 aircraft radio installations and 74 portable 
aircraft radiotelephones. 


Forest pest problems in 1970 were again dominated by the spruce budworm which 
infested almost 7,000,000 acres but spraying operations to control this insect were limited 
to 23,000 acres, involving four separate high-value local areas. Smaller acreages on Crown- 
owned and Crown-managed areas totalling 16,000 acres were also treated for White Pine 
weevil, pine and spruce sawflies, white grubs, White Pine blister rust, annosus root rot, and 
mice. 


Manitoba.—The administration of the provincial Crown forest lands of Manitoba 
falls within the purview of the Department of Mines, Resources and Environmental Manage- 
ment which consists of a Resources Management Division, a Mines and Departmental 
Services Division, an Environmental Management Division, and an Air, Radio and Tech- 
nical Services Division. A special planning section, directly under the Deputy Minister 
in conjunction with the Resources Management Division, has the responsibility for develop- 
ing short- and long-range forestry plans and programs relating to the forest inventory, 
timber utilization and industrial development, reforestation, silviculture and forest protec- 
tion. 


The Research Branch of the Environmental Management Division undertakes the 
necessary practical research for the qualitative development of these programs and the 
various projects and activities within them. The Branch co-operates with several federal 
services which maintain two research areas in the province, and works closely with federal 
authorities in investigating and controlling forest damage resulting from insects and diseases. 


The Resources Management Division is charged with the administration of the Forest 
Act and Regulations, and the implementation of forestry programs and projects developed. 
It also provides considerable input with respect to plans developed for specific areas within 
the four established administrative regions into which the province is divided. Each region 
is under a Regional Director who is responsible for the field administration of the forests 
and other resources in his region. He works under policy guidelines established by head 
office which co-ordinates control measures for the propagation, improvement and manage- 
ment of the forests, for the harvest of forest products, and for forest inventory surveys. 
A provincial forest nursery is maintained to supply stock for reforestation of denuded Crown 
land and some natural seed areas have been established for nursery stock. Seedlings are 
supplied to farmers for shelterbelts and woodlots and to commercial Christmas-tree pro- 
ducers and an average of more than 5,000,000 are planted each year in reforestation projects 
on Crown lands. The program of forest stand improvement comprises thinning, clearing 
and chemical spraying to remove undesirable species and encourage growth of preferred 
trees. Forest inventories cover about 10,350 sq. miles annually and, on the basis of these 
inventories, working plans with annual allowable cuts on a management unit basis are in 
operation. 


Timber-cutting rights are awarded by Forest Management Licences, Timber Sales and, 
in certain cases (particularly for salvage operations), by Timber Permits. Forest Manage- 
ment Licences may be granted for periods of up to 20 years and are renewable; Timber 
Sales may be for varying periods from one year upward and Timber Permits for periods of 
up to one year. In 1971, one long-term Pulpwood Berth with an area of 2,745 sq. miles 
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and a second, signed in 1966, covering the construction of a pulp mill and sawmill at The Pas 
in northern Manitoba, were in force together with 10 long-term Timber Berths, all granted 
prior to 1930. 


There are 128,370 sq. miles of the province under forest fire protection, with zones 
of priority established in the less accessible areas. Fires are detected through a compre- 
hensive network of lookout towers and supporting air and ground patrols, all in communica- 
tion by radio and departmental or public telephones. Two Canso water-bombers and three 
helicopters are rented for the fire season to supplement the 10 aircraft of the Manitoba 
Government Air Service. 


Public education in the fields of fire prevention and forest conservation is carried out 
and use is made of radio, television, newspapers, pamphlets, signs, film tours and talks. 


The Mines and Departmental Services Division provides accounting and clerical 
services for the two previously described divisions, and is responsible for the issuance of 
permits, licences and leases, relative to forestry projects and activities. The Air, Radio 
and Technical Services Division provides surveys, air service ‘and other technical assistance 
as required. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan, located in the northern half of the 
province, cover 40,500 sq. miles, of which area almost 34,000 sq. miles are suitable for regular 
harvest. Provincial forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the province 
and are managed and developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural 
Resources. 


The Forestry Branch, consisting of three Sections—Forest Management, Inventory 
and Silviculture—has the function of developing and evaluating forest policies and manage- 
ment programs and such policies and programs are carried out by the various regional 
administrative authorities. For purposes of resource administration, the province is 
divided into five regions, each under the supervision of a regional superintendent. The 
regions are subdivided into conservation officer districts which vary in size according to 
resource base and population to be served. Close liaison is maintained between the 
Forestry Branch and the various regional authorities. 


Development of techniques in prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires 
is a function of the Forest Protection Branch which is comprised of three Sections—Fire 
Control, Heavy Equipment and Communications. A network of 75 lookout towers 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and is supplemented 
by aircraft on regular patrol duty during high-hazard periods. The Department of Natural 
Resources communication system is being converted to V.H.F. Approximately 1,400 
two-way radio sets, operated in towers, vehicles, aircraft and bush camps, are used for the 
detection and suppression of forest fires and available for aerial assistance are three heli- 
copters and seven fixed-wing aircraft capable of water-dropping. Outside help may be 
requested when available and necessary. 


Alberta.—The 106,754 sq. miles of forest land in Alberta are administered by the 
Alberta Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests with Head Office at 
Edmonton. The Service, headed by the Director of Forestry, is composed of six Branches— 
Administration, Timber Management, Forest Protection, Construction and Maintenance, 
Land Use and Training. The forest area is divided into 11 Forests, each responsible for 
the forest within its boundaries and under the jurisdiction of a superintendent supported 
by a number of specialists in areas of timber management, fire, land use, construction and 
communications, and by a clerical staff and a complement of casual employees. These 
Forests are further subdivided into Ranger Districts, each supervised by a district forest 
officer responsible to the superintendent. A district forest officer may have several assistant 
rangers and other staff under his charge. 
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The Administration Branch supervises all Branches in maintaining general control 
over revenue and expenditure, equipment inventory and personnel. The general admini- 
strative policies of the Service are formulated by this Branch. 


The function of the Timber Management Branch includes implementation and super- 
vision of the timber quota system, acceptance and approval of management and annual 
operating plans prepared for leased and licensed Crown lands, preparation and execution of 
forest management plans, and disposal of Crown timber. The Branch also carries on 
silvicultural programs, processes applications, takes inventories of forest resources, inspects 
cutting areas to ensure proper logging and utilization practices, and collects dues and fees. 


The Forest Protection Branch is in charge of all phases of protection including pre- 
vention, detection and suppression of wild fires. This Branch includes a number of spe- 
cialists such as a meteorologist, a communications officer and a special Aircraft Dispatch 
Section to assist in the over-all protection program. 


The Construction and Maintenance Branch constructs and maintains all road, airstrip 
and building facilities within the area of the Service’s jurisdiction. 


The Forest Land Use Branch is responsible for the planning and supervision of the 
proper land-use practices in the forested area, including grazing, recreation and watershed 
management, particularly on the east slopes of the Rocky Mountains containing the two 
Saskatchewan Rivers. The Forestry Training Branch provides facilities and instructions 
for the second year of a two-year forest technology course given by the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology. It also conducts in-service training programs for all the Branches 
in the Forest Service. 


Basic research in all phases of the forestry program is generally carried out by the 
Canadian Forestry Service. A new federal research laboratory has been completed in 
Edmonton to increase the research service that is provided. 


British Columbia.—Of the 366,255 sq. miles in British Columbia, somewhat over 
215,743 sq. miles are inventoried as forest land.* This includes 268,635,000 M cu. ft. of 
mature merchantable timber, most of it coniferous species. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision into Ranger Districts, of 
which there are approximately 22 in each Forest District. Ten directional, servicing or 
policy-forming Divisions constitute the Head Office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained-yield 
management and the forest industries are making progress toward more complete utilization 
of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, with a present annual 
scale of approximately 1,900,000 M cu. ft. (1970), the total inventory would appear sufficient 
to support current needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular results of sustained- 
yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of the annual forest 
harvest to the interior of the province. In 1970, the over-cut coast (wet belt) forests 
accounted for about 52.7 p.c. of the total forest cut and the interior for 47.3 p.c. For all 
practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly owned; a large proportion of the 
privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The Tree Farm Licence is a contract 
between the government and a company or individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, 
protect and harvest an area of forest land, including any privately held forest land, on a 
sustained-yield basis. Tree Farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 
21 years. Public Sustained-Yield Units are areas within which the Forest Service manages 
the Crown timber on a sustained-yield basis. Within the Public Sustained-Yield Units, 
recognized established logging operators can apply for Timber Sale Licences or Timber 


* See footnote!, Table 1, p. 652. 
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Sale Harvesting Licences which entitle them to log at a given rate per year, based on a 
number of factors including the operator’s average rate of production at the time the unit 
was established. 


Forest fire prevention techniques and organization for effective forest fire suppression 
are vital aspects of planned sustained-yield management. A greatly expanded pulp in- 
dustry, added to the long-established logging and sawmill industries, has increased the 
necessity for more adequate fire control. Extensive use is made of aircraft under various 
terms of contract. Air tankers and fire-spotter aircraft are employed during the fire season 
and helicopters and other aircraft are employed under contract for patrol duties and for 
the transport of fire suppression crews. The rugged topography and the many remote and 
sparsely populated areas of the province demand the availability of a variety of transporta- 
tion methods to tie in with early discovery of and attack on forest fires. 


Close liaison with the Forestry Branch of the federal Department of the Environment 
through facilities at Victoria provides detailed information on insect and fungal enemies 
of the forest and on fire research. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories and 
in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 
it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees in 
physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


The Institute’s head office and main laboratories are located in Pointe Claire on the 
western outskirts of Montreal in a recently enlarged building constructed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Space provided by the University is also occupied on the campus of 
McGill University by Institute staff and students involved in the graduate education 
program. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and physical chemistry, physics and 
engineering laboratories; pilot plants for chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining and 
waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and other facilities for woodlands research; an extensive 
library; shops and special facilities for pulp and paper testing and for photographic and 
microscopic (both light and electron) studies of wood, pulp and paper. It has a staff of 
about 200. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
(48 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total production 
of the Canadian industry). The woodlands research program is supported by assessments 
on all member companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of the Rockies 
that use pulpwood. Both programs comprise research of interest to the industry broadly, 
as distinct from that which is the concern of a single company only. 


The projects in the research program range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and are directed at seven broad research 
goals: reduction of wood cost, reduction of fibre cost, reduction in capital and operating 
costs, testing and process control, products research, reduction of environmental pollution, 
and basic knowledge. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-range and 
uninterrupted studies of basic principles and for major engineering research and develop- 
ment projects which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to justify if 
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the costs were not shared. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized equip- 
ment and manpower which individual companies would not normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill University, 
has some 45 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background of pulp 
and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The E. B. Eddy Professor 
of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, who is also a staff member of the Institute, 
directs graduate student work on such subjects as the behaviour of the materials of which 
wood is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. The Director of the Institute’s Ap- 
plied Chemistry Division, also a Professor in the McGill Chemistry Department, supervises 
graduate student work in polymer, surface and colloid chemistry with particular reference to 
those aspects that pertain to the physics and chemistry of pulp and paper. An Associate 
Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, who is a consultant to the Institute, directs 
graduate students in a variety of chemical studies. In addition, the Director of the 
Institute’s Applied Physics Division, who holds a teaching appointment in McGill’s Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, supervises graduate student investigations on such 
subjects as supercalendering of paper and frictional processes in polymeric systems. Other 
staff members who hold concurrent honorary positions at McGill as Research Associates 
assist in this student program. 


The Institute undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement basis for 
individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied fields. The 
larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of particular 
segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry. The Institute also provides a broad 
range of technical information services to the industry and, to some extent, to other in- 
dustries and the public. It maintains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks 
bibliographies, abstracts, translations and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff 
and the industry. 


PART II.—FISHERIES* 


Following a period of rapid expansion and intensification of fishing effort by fleets 
of many nations, the fisheries resources within range of Canadian fishing vessels have shown 
evidence of approaching peak production levels; for some species those levels have already 
been surpassed. As a consequence, conservation of commercially valuable species is a 
subject of vital concern to Canada, and has spurred both domestic and international initia- 
tives to curb the trend toward over-exploitation. 


Canada’s commercial fisheries on the Atlantic Coast concentrate upon large stocks of 
cod, flatfishes and herring, as well as valuable shellfish resources, notably lobsters, oysters 
and scallops; Pacific Coast fisheries depend mostly on salmon and halibut; herring stocks, 
once plentiful, are recovering from a sudden, sharp decline in the late 1960s which neces- 
sitated closure of the fishery except for catches used as human food. Large freshwater 


lakes in Canada’s interior produce important supplies of whitefish, sauger, yellow perch, 
lake trout and other species. 


Section 1.—Fishery Statistics 


The following brief review of commercial fishing and marketing covering the situation 
in 1970 contains estimated figures for that year. At the time of the preparation of this 
Chapter, however, the latest statistics available in detail for both the primary production 
and fish products were for 1969 and these are contained in Subsections 1 and 2. 


Fish Landings and Marketing in 1970.—The total Canadian catch by some 65,000 
fishermen in 1970 approximated 2,600,000,000 lb. valued at $205,000,000. Although the 
quantity of commercial fish and shellfish landed was slightly lower than in 1969, the value 


* The introduction and parts of Section 1 and Section 2 were prepared by the Information and Consumer Branch, 
Canadian Fisheries Service, Department of the Environment, Ottawa. 
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was $27,000,000 higher. During the year, Atlantic Coast fishermen landed 2,300,000,000 
Ib. with a value at point of first sale of $131,000,000, compared with 2,400,000,000 lb. valued 
at $121,000,000 in 1969. Each of the Atlantic Provinces except Nova Scotia received a 
share of the higher value—although the catch of most significant species decreased, the unit 
prices paid to fishermen were at record levels. 


On the Pacific Coast, the quantity landed in 1970 was 238,000,000 lb., valued at 
$60,300,000, a substantial advance over 1969 when only 174,000,000 lb. were landed valued 
at $47,400,000. Higher quantities of all species of salmon brought the total value to a 
record $45,000,000 but the value of the halibut fishery was down from its record in 1969 of 
$14,400,000 to $10,600,000 as prices to fishermen dropped from an average of 42.5 cents to 
35.9 cents a pound. 


The 1970 inland fisheries landings were estimated at 106,000,000 lb. valued at 
$13,500,000, a 12-p.c. decrease in quantity and a 7-p.c. decrease in value compared with 
1969. This drop resulted largely from the closure of a number of lakes to fishing and to 
the curtailment of fishing for certain species in other areas because of mercury contamination. 


The 1970 marketed value of all Canadian fishery products was estimated to be above 
$400,000,000, an amount that would surpass the 1968 record by some $15,000,000. Of the 
total output, by value, about 70 p.c. was exported; three quarters of these exports went to 
the United States and about 20 p.c. to Europe. Fish product imports into Canada in 1970 
went up by 22 p.c. over 1969; about half of these imports were of shrimp and tuna. 


Because of the reduced landings of groundfish on the Atlantic Coast, the production 
of fillets and blocks dropped from 263,000,000 Ib. in 1969 to 236,000,000 lb. in 1970. The 
decline was general for all species of blocks and fillets with the exception of flounder fillets. 
There was no difficulty in marketing any of the groundfish products during the year. 
Demand, reflected in high prices and lower stocks, outstripped supply. Production of 
salted groundfish continued its downward trend. About 80,000,000 lb. were put to salt, 
10 p.c. less than in the previous year. However, market demand was good and prices 
remained high, giving record returns to the fishermen. The output of fishmeal on the 
Atlantic Coast during 1970 was also down by 12 p.c. The 80,000 tons of herring meal 
produced was 13 p.c. less and the 44,000 tons of groundfish meal produced was 6 p.c. less 
than in the previous year. 


The Pacific salmon pack in 1970, at 1,423,476 cases, was 8 p.c. above the 1965-69 
average annual pack. The pack of pink salmon (21 p.c. above average) and of chum 
salmon (90 p.c. above average) more than compensated for a reduced pack of sockeye, 
spring and coho. The export price of canned pink salmon remained the same as in 1969 
but the export prices for the other three species were up more than 10 p.c. 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


Landings for 1969 of all species of fish, both inland and sea (including such non-fish 
items as whales, seaweed, seals, bait worms, etc.), totalled more than 2,700,000,000 lIb., 
having a landed value of $178,400,000. 


The value of the catch on the Atlantic Coast was $115,500,000, an increase of 4.0 p.c. 
over the 1968 value of $111,100,000. Of all species landed, lobster was the most valuable 
at $29,500,000, followed by cod at $21,600,000 and scallops at $12,200,000. The value of 
the Newfoundland catch was up from the 1968 figure of $28,000,000 to $29,500,000 in 1969, 
the increase being accounted for mainly by the greater landings of catfish, haddock, flounder 
and sole, and herring. The value of the Nova Scotia catch reached a new high in 1969 at 
$54,000,000. Lobster, at $14,900,000, was the most important species from the standpoint 
of income to fishermen and scallops, at $10,300,000, were second, followed by cod, haddock, 
swordfish, herring, and flounder and sole. New Brunswick fishermen also enjoyed a record 
catch, its value at $15,900,000 being 2.5 p.c. higher than the 1968 value of $15,500,000. 
The value of lobster increased from $4,000,000 in 1968 to $5,200,000 in 1969 to become the 
major source of income to New Brunswick fishermen. Herring was next at $4,600,000, 
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followed by queen crabs at $1,300,000. Returns to Prince Edward Island fishermen were 
also at a new high and lobster, at $5,400,000, made up 71.0 p.c. of the total landed value of 
$7,600,000. The Irish moss fishery was second at $1,200,000 followed by scallops, cod, 
oysters and hake. 


Quebec landings increased in value to $9,100,000 from $8,500,000 in 1968. The 
main species landed were cod valued at $2,500,000, redfish at $1,600,000, and lobster at 
$1,600,000. The inland fishery in Quebec contributed about $500,000 to the total landed 
value. 


The landings of fish from the inland waters of Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories were, together, valued at $15,000,000, an increase 
of nearly 22 p.c. over the $12,300,000 of 1968. 


British Columbia landings, at $47,400,000, were again substantially lower in value 
than the all-time high of $60,700,000 reached in 1966. This decrease was caused mainly 
by the large drop in the salmon landed on the Pacific Coast, which had a value of $44,900,000 
in 1968 but only $27,800,000 in 1969. The disappearance of herring from British Columbia 
waters also contributed to the decrease. 


1.— Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1965-69 


Province or Territory 1965 1966 1967 1968r “ 1969 
QUANTITY 
"000 lb. "000 lb. "000 lb. 000 lb. ’000 lb. 
616,661 679,787 791,375 961,350 1,009,004 
46,241 58,171 44,526 46,995 49,037 
592,350 706,344 693, 406 795,421 673,306 
296,441 350, 129 358,411 540,370 518,409 
145,176 146, 609 192,134 204,520 196,843 
52,486 56,344 54,656 55,707 63,205 
29,588 29,9383 20,841 25,734 21,387 
14,933 14,027 11,725 10,970 13,915 
8,514 10,907 9,914 11,883 10,991 
626,161 574,920 332,783 267,239 173, 983 
5,670 4,362 4,344 4,296 4,658 
SD OCALS arte see te tena 2,434,221 2,631,533 2,514,115 2,924, 485 2,734, 738 
GAIS Pent eets Shetre ty 4 anita ese she 2,314,775 2,509, 923 2,407,459 2,814,071 2,618, 856 
Tiler cletts hires ettictonevenies te eet sa: 119, 446 121,610 106, 656 110,414 115,882 
VALUE 

$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Newfoundland... Tad neato nd MODOC 23,176 25, 886 28,116 28,007 29,455 
Prince Bidward Island (oo... <0. 51-0. 6,825 5,998 6,967 7,399 7,566 
Nova Scotia. Mt Netere as ic aa ode ah a takes, Peeters 48,194 46,738 45,401 52,250 54,021 
NeyweBrunswickes moses oem otek ne 10,651 11,136 10,877 15, 487 15,874 
Quebec Succi Ria ac Ct ae hy one GR Seen 6,988 7,278 7,743 8,544 9,145 
OnUariO ges aie wide ats ac pen eee cis 6,402 5,995 5,988 5,968 7,389 
ManiGoO Daher. eee ee ee en 4,370 4,788 2,527 3,276 3,354 
Sas kar chewane aon ten Ae 1,734 1,706 1,163 1,382 2,294 
INN SMHS AA ee en BO onr Shacomee eects 677 844 758 917 935 
Bribiso.@olumpiatae wee eee. cae - 47,435 60, 659 48,971 57,274 47,381 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 994 7 842 78 1,085 
Dotalsi ae eee 157,396 171,820 159,353 . 181,285 178,449 
Searhishinn. ava the Sey ied Se ys oem eat ae 142,424 156, 966 147, 522 168 , 422 162,906 
Ilanidifish ets: incor eee een Aen 14,972 14,854 11,831 12,863 15,548 


1 Includes halibut landed in United States ports. 
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Nore.—Excludes quantities and values of non-fish items such as whales, seaweed, seals, bait worms, etc. 


Area and Species 


Atlantic Coast 


WAtHSL  Aancesctc sce sis 


HAd COCK wate esses 


Pelagic and Estuarial 


AleWiVes.....% 20.055 
Plerring Acetie ee cee: 


Salmons... eet s.c 
Smeltssaavncsccescs 


Ground fishies are ties nero oe eae me Ree 59,143 58,913 
(Orato Ia dead hae ee Saree ER ROTTED Grate TOU ROO RC Oman Nome a 11,353 7,578 
Efalibutemieectcon acute n claeeeoe eee etree 29,390 33, 837 
MAIN COM Ree oasis bola okra ovoiessicfere iad is tress asaisinielevaleverarote 6,317 4,960 
Sabletish ice ticcco Oe e ce Marea ence 889 584 
Ploundériand Boles Gres eno. e adeadons sentra ds 10,190 10,649 
OPH Orc cicsats ate bsorareacavctera austaleratsteeater cisrsracstees Giekasoreve 1,004 1,310 

Pelagic‘and Esttarials 98.535 60005 ccs rss assene se pene 193, 269 98,721 

i 6,373 4,416 
176,354 79,037 

36,496 13,890 

29,994 15,710 

54,826 13,218 

41,206 23,977 

13,611 12,600 

221 142 

10,542 15, 268 

Molluscs and Crustaceans 14,743 16,349 
Clams Hea cree sccidienesaeiris 1,499 1,283 
Grabs ieeeens<s salieraa aon onae ar 4,372 Seal 
Oysters 7,236 9,130 
Shrimps and prawns 1,568 2,124 
(init: Hat RayAeemnsa ia tte eae toeconnoten sane: 68 101 

Wd TS oho cd RR ne Aeon Oordn On SeICs ORDO cay O COICO. oD. c 84 — 

TOLAls PAC CC OASUrabien ae ernie 267,239 173, 983 


Quantity Landed 
1968 1969 
’000 lb. 000 lb. 

RY SUVa ctotederecetahsiaie erodes inca veie te 1,235,275 1,202,811 
Bc Tatton ata aa fate-clocelar Mercredi 6,971 7,573 
BE srr ire track SOOO Maer 593, 543 540,318 
AOE BRAD aD OO cnr ee 235,077 300,318 
clelelerstotont ote « alevotshalaie-Sreventoleie s 91,113 81,287 
Sb Aoobs AnGGCeOn OO SEL Mon bead 11,545 11,985 
erate atcheleleusiseus a sieversta o slevet ole rieis 3,992 3,594 
CCR Os AA noiathn Cayce aC 33, 520 29,583 
eavarice ate ck nen cushy rsiauaheray pene oitivels 214, 822 213,194 
Bees Kar eI Oe ee 44,692 15,009 
A OuCEO D GAC COMO OTS ADO SORDDOD 1,218, 226 1,135,590 
OEIC ODODE On COCO coer eos , 081 3,650 
FOVOOE OO OOS OAs OBER eae 1,155, 165 1,073,815 
mere eters etninke cours dieotete Cexeeconce Siciexs 24,533 29, 280 
niaiateraiafaneteravare rs -vcvavaraleres fateterereore 4,634 4,291 
Riso ot eTar cose cass yen civecksnetaie, evi coVever 3,770 4,417 
7,837 7,108 
15,706 13,029 
76,513 87,095 
5,519 7,496 
37,310 40, 167 
3,084 2,835 
15,648 12,809 
14,952 23,788 
16,818 19,377 


Value Landed 
1968" 1969 
$7000 $’000 
49,354 49,589 
235 258 
24,348 21,569 
8,061 11,958 
6, 852 6,778 
360 436 
1,560 1,473 
1,144 984 
5,548 5,751 
1,246 382 
20,972 20,117 
132 84 
11,986 11,202 
998 1,099 
2,330 2,005 
373 382 
3,729 4,105 
1,424 1,240 
40,257 45,120 
382 562 
24,450 29,527 
602 518 
13, 407 12,202 
1,416 2,311 
565 699 
111,148 115,525 
9,631 16,310 
778 532 
7,348 14, 400 
629 520 
204 139 
629 639 
43 80 
45,859 29,027 
231 221 
44, 889 27,810 
4, 951 2, 803 
10, 449 6, 355 
6,996 2,225 
15,632 9,343 
6,796 7,041 
66 43 
739 996 
1,778 2,044 
98 98 
787 682 
562 720 
320 529 
11 15 
6 as 
57,274 47,381 


eee 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 682. 
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2.—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


Quantity Landed Value Landed 
Area and Species 
1968" 1969 1968" 1969 
cera ‘000 Ib. "000 Ib. $'000 $'000 
Inland 

res liwater Bish... a7 ccc eee cas soe ee 109, 750 115,344 12,678 15,387 
TASS PR eer ee aia a rea raicre irl RE Lake aethcs he tivend .teusiont dole tiee? 819 926 276 293 
OFFS Oita £Al ot ase, Renae ee koe A eee eC aS 1,008 1,065 211 223 
Herring, lake (cisco), and tullibee................. 12,898 12,006 675 703 
ERENT Stes Pines ARE ci rs REE Pa oe aa aS Re, 25,625 31,110 2,161 3,377 
HATES OLA VCLLO Wp) Me Ry rates ee ES hens eo eae 8,524 7,663 2,451 2,820 
ieee te Woe Me hte laine PRE aes Se eck ee tae 9,514 8,245 673 635 
Saugers 4,053 2,578 678 725 
Smelts 12,490 15,226 486 562 
Sturgeon : de 206 224 174 195 
Trout = 2,390 2,274 481 573 
Whitefish 18,300 20,552 Says 4,566 
Other 13,923 13,475 655 715 
COG OT Sra ee eo eM Par cocenuren RecA ASS 664 538 185 156 
Totals, Inland 30... © ee oe. ee 110,414 115,882 12,863 15,548 
Grange otals-e 7 oes: tc ae eee 2,924, 485 2,734, 738 181, 285 178,449 

1 Includes livers and scales. 2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 3 Sea 


fish caught inland. 


3.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1967-69 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Province or Territory 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newiiotn dian dessmeter ae. f ors ces eeesraieeianes See 19,355 17,770 — — — 
Prince Edward Island 3.301 2,965 — _ = 
NOV COG Leiay teeta cies ee rn Sar ene eee cea ora 13,108 Ger — —_— _— 
New Brunswick shane 5,766 5,358 147 176 153 
Machec emer ter aan ees os wae 4,179 uPA 674 766 735 
ON UAT Omer re ee 5 cp ee Fe vee cee == _— 2,197 2,044 1,959 
Manitoba oe eet Peas isn oc Ape esc e.re eirares _ — — 4,019 4,018 3,835 
Saskarcuewant.tera meee onc ce dee Ie oe Aa — — — 1,724 1,580 2,100 
HN) CYS) siete bile cattery Aes. ye Care REO Oe oe coe Tie be: _— — — 4,750 4,758 ms 
Jere mied 1 Ofo) boneal| obey. bar, CoRR eee. Bama pernen ere are Pale 12,1338 10,942 _ = = 
Vag OnuL erritor vay. ccistccit ee ee le oe — — — 51 49 36 
INonthWestcLerritoriest wec.s5 oe and eee — — — 361 352 .- 326 
Motals: nee. <etts AEee oc aeaee 57,327 57,842 53,873 13, 923 13,748 9,144 


1 Licences issued. 


Subsection 2.—Fish Products 


According to commodity surveys conducted by Statistics Canada, the value of sea 
and inland fish products produced at all industrial levels, including the value to fishermen, 
amounted to $389,930,000 in 1969, a figure little changed from that of 1968. 
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4.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1965-69 


Province or Territory 1965 1966 1967 1968" 1969 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Ne wwroundlan Greiner rece. eaten Fira aheicfetgr teres: 51,340 60,051 54, 867 62, 682 72,255 
Prneotiea wargelslands me cen 10. oeee eon ehiaae 9,641 9,164 13,067 11,416 12,646 
INDAES COLLA eett: Saintes tater etch eae 94,291 97,111 96,705 103, 629 123 , 602 
INO WAB DUNS WICKin. sth eens etter eet adel: 46, 255 45, 268 45,307 61,320 65, 594 
QUCDEOM or sincere Rose eae i ets conte ante 12,881 13,328 13,741 16,506 19,026 
WNCATIO Ne ic a ee on Re Ee 7,202 6,744 6, 738 11,936 14,778 
NEAIEDOD A See itt cick coord: recone eee ens 7,001 7,082 4,011 7,255 6,700 
MASKAGCHOWEN RNS | ny sicheiete Hote cegsscciele meron 616 3,222 3,413 Zale 2,769 4,587 
TPND GX) 1342 in <8) ARSC ERNE CS RPE At ead eC 1,128 1,383 1,398 1,462 1,563 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory!......... 89, 898 1230710 104, 490 124,093 87,852 
INGEGIW CSU LLODItOLIOS mn tet clocranetia cc eese nce. 1,411 1,225 1,259 893 943 
otals2 Ae sent sey ee 310,178 357,694 329, 963 389,890 389, 930 
IPFOGUCUBATOM! CHO! BEN octets otis rn asl armare ores. 288 , 963 335,639 313,641 364, 497 360, 249 
PIOGUCtS bAaKeNUINIANG ae culate eerie <istobterer sare 21,215 22,055 16,322 25,393 29,681 

1 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 2 Totals are lower than the sum of 


' provincial totals because duplications resulting from intershipments between provinces are removed. 


5.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,! by Area and Species, 


1965-69 
Area and Species 1965 1966 1967 1968" 1969 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Atlantic Coast 
Ground fis Wi 3.je Se eters cscs Seis whos Fe eee eos 105,354 113, 023 101, 463 105,901 123,360 
Gat Fis EA spree 70) = Soorsl htrcivee arsceua aio pion Eee erane es 329 605 456 801 919 
COG eterna eters anccnie at arenes 50,038 49,310 44,226 49,034 50,845 
lounderandisole! 20) vcnaercs ates cee eee wrote 17,100 18,257 17,288 16,956 26,367 
Haddock ener. sy. ice ceca c eee eos 11,040 12,007 11,189 11,596 13,716 
PT AKO ire ere caetorss he se dear apsicsctaras etc ayao cto epee anecokecs 904 978 703 618 586 
Halibut goiter eerie a see Conte D ean 1,907 1,613 2,059 1,816 1,707 
POO CIA cepee oye cee eee Cee 4,534 3,177 2,643 2,718 2,460 
Red fish’. ssorahvacs cctran darduasas soir stoners Satan: 8,309 11,694 10,549 12,541 16,335 
COANE e Pg Soe Oe COS ROS orem Rc ais Scant nee 11,193 15,382 12,350 9,821 10,425 
Pelagic'and! Mstuarials 5.5 ess rw « srertee ce eos 27,939 41,555 46,918 57,894 55,673 
PALO WAVOS tose ee car cate ae ea tie Seretatonere 285 186 207 253 260 
1B lym tiles oo) oy AER Cee nin cin ESO IAT 0 OGIO EOE 6,935 16,623 20,820 27,170 28,285 
Mackbrel... wa needa oe Sad Ee 1,861 2,098 2,553 2,236 2,215 
Salmon esas ee eee ee ee 2,676 4,412 5,901 5,097 3,216 
Sardines: cern ah owcle sions aiare saints serie aes aie 11,553 12, 458 8,817 14,394 10,770 
Smelter am ansers voce ee oes ciseesan ee 541 572 599 736 959 
Sword fishies nittcetade cre aa nc on Serene 3,203 4,147 4,548 5,131 5,333 
OURS Ee ery. toeet everett tees ole iaietemrotcers ue 885 1,059 3,473 2,877 4,635 
Molluscs and Crustaceans...................... 56,843 47,064 48,177 62,617 76,361 
SUING ees nrtria tines eyes oi Sas eiaihe opie heaton 251 511 358 768 916 
TGODSCOLS aie te toa: a cect eh oo araesd Race ore serare are ets Gods 43,665 32,600 30, 782 35,677 43,914 
COWVSECTS Fac ccecseile ates oro ec alee lane esta or rete 827 919 980 1,227 1,210 
Soallopsis-t 5-5 Baek hiss bu Sal actoee aonecnn 10,909 11,604 13, 983 19, 884 20,109 
(Oi 8s) Oh ao GTR OOO OOOO Ae SAG one 1,191 1,430 2,074 5,061 10,212 
Ober: See ee eh ec chee sake ion 8,955 10,316 12,629 13, 962 17,011 
Totals, Atlantic Coast,..........07+ +++. 199,091 211,958 209,187 240,374 272,405 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 684. 
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5.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,! by Area and Species, 
1965-69— concluded 


Area and Species 


Pacific Coast 


Ground As Bivens ae «wens vieyere cist oa Oarwein tie ena 
Godli(eray)e cases cess woetinah stam ease eames 
Mali bubeacsemeete nce s ace een seinen cor 
in eeCOMhy ate nic ee avant Men tek erioe 


CGH Era create sr idivst ce Bokec wie sa tretecatitere sje 


Ovystersres corereinarak aan use hen cetindereincen 
Shrimpsiandipra wos reverence sake dese 
OCReMa. er ee ete ace eee COTE Me cleo eaten 
OCC rete iealetstoats es cateisse-slevasiate siecortte tie njtancieiate.) 
Totals, Pacific Coasty.ce.c51 eee deco: 
Inland 
RreshwaterBislererctcchnajetoceussenene tees 
SSEt ete te tomiete cists corde lelernia’acose sine deere weloiocen 
Catfish eeerea etre tole Oo 
Herring, lake (cisco), and tullibee............ 


Sturgeon.... 
abrotttieaecn 
Whitefish... Rad 
COGN OL art ete traveler cine siavereletsinisieais Oniets 


Motalsinlandee ccc. seinen SRA 


Grand Totals ncncayeaccmceconss sees 


1965 1966 1967 

$’000 $'000 $7000 
16,264 17,851 13,354 
1,853 1,837 1,596 
12,607 13,536 9,144 
724 798 801 
321 451 591 
676 1,126 1,091 
83 103 137 
64,415 98,713 86,166 
11, 750 8,305 2,640 
52,073 86,572 79,769 
2,288 5,274, 4,528 
19,793 20, 847 12,691 
9,047 28,143 21,685 
12,873 21,119 28, 264 
6,938 9,133 10,093 
1,134 2,056 2,508 
592 3,836 3,757 
2,758 3,437 3,805 
295 383 420 
1,145 1,438 1,793 
706 964 803 
595 641 748 
17 11 41 
6,435 3, 680 1,129 
89,872 123,681 104,454 
20,390 21,144 15,481 
499 12 310 
215 158 232 
908 851 779 
3,063 2,287 2,794 
4,577 5,272 3,222 
1,025 1,051 1,094 
1,965 1,990 837 
242 213 181 
910 865 302 
5,876 5, 563 4,474 
1,110 2,882 756 
825 911 841 
21,215 22,055 16,322 
310,178 357, 694 329,963 


1 Includes value of livers and liver products. 
ports. 2 


1968" | 1969 


$000 $°000 
15,168 | 21,236 
1,900 1,818 
10,301 16,716 
996 919 
349 274 
1,411 1,370 
211 139 
104,721 62,146 
331 559 
99,973 57,994 
13,362 5,624 
19,695 11,929 
22.050 6,773 
30,645 20,263 
10,519 10,511 
3,702 2) 894 
4,417 3,593 
3,501 3,614 
222 226 
1,695 1,558 
787 856 
733 944 
64 30 
703 856 
124,093 87,852 
24,005 29,373 
579 586 
423 448 
1,134 1,125 
4/342 6,753 
5,063 5,458 
1,889 1,551 
1,534 1,326 
363 400 
824 1,045 
6,532 8,111 
1,322 2,570 
1,604 308 
25,609 29, 681 


390,076 389, 938 


2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States 


The annual output of canned salmon fluctuates considerably, with the extent of the 
catch, as is shown in Table 6. This product has traditionally been the most important 
of the industry, but the demand for Atlantic Coast frozen groundfish fillets and blocks 
rose very rapidly in the 1960s and the value of these Atlantic products was higher than 


that of canned salmon every year from 1963 to 1966 and again in 1969. 
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6.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 
Species ‘ 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

cases! $’000 cases! $7000 cases! $7000 
(GhumnPeas ieee seat eee colette 94,022 2,555 270, 688 7,405 46, 524 1,459 
COMO ap tr one Sere oleic suavaraie’ apavann 146,677 6,017 187,594 7,730 57,947 2,626 
RIN EPEnerare ent nelle cheaaie ee eicie teil 650, 142 19,9438 669,347 21,524 154, 188 5,694 
Sockeye 2) WOE SCM NOTRE PESO E StS 558, 892 28,155 611,011 30,532 359, 608 20,127 
COMET, OF i tp Sida heer Cae ee eae 14,679 431 7,416 216 5,301 184 
Se era) de ere be A A Oe a a 1,296 40 933 29 585 20 
AOU AIS ee otter gree niece: 1,465,708 57,141 | 1,746,989 67, 436 624, 153 30,110 


7.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Filiets and Fish Blocks, 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 
Area and Species 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
7000 lb. $’000 *000 Ib. $’000 000 lb. $’000 
Newfoundland tise cent dene 100,440 24,871 126,341 30,693 137,770 38,021 
Cod 40,916 9,338 67,035 15,014 65,547 15,403 
1,249 382 763 241 1,499 611 
16, 402 3,739 17,024 3,853 19,629 4,927 
29,347 8,593 31,593 9,017 49,779 16,414 
12,526 2,819 9,926 2,568 1,316 666 
96,892 26,099 98, 648 27,229 96,199 32,787 
29,298 el 33, 681 7,850 30,050 8,151 
23,155 7,381 19,903 7,094 18,222 8,537 
13,688 2,978 18,764 4,410 20,118 5,647 
20,348 6,141 25,240 7,834 18,161 8, 423 
10, 403 2,328 1,060 41 9,648 2,029 
24,827 4,842 31,939 6,747 29,318 7,117 
6,140 1,302 8, 823 1,880 10,576 2,406 
15,648 2,937 20,324 4,145 16,644 3,958 
2,080 507 2,215 584 1,776 687 
959 96 577 138 322 66 
Totals, Atlantic Coast............. 222,159 55,812 256, 928 64,669 263, 287 77,925 
(CG aoe eae Ree eee 76,354 17,911 109, 539 24,744 106,173 25,960 
Haddock tems, pee sine coe: 24,404 7,763 20, 666 7,335 19,721 9,148 
Redifis hiaay. pasta crn nertes oe toswrerers 45,738 9,654 56, 112 12,408 56,391 14,5382 
Mlattishie., ee ctent a oktaenaciinestenels 51,775 15,241 59,048 17,4385 69,716 25,524 
Other ware etree serous 23, 888 5, 248 11,563 2,747 11,286 2,761 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The Federal Government has full legislative jurisdiction over the coastal and inland 
fisheries of Canada, and all laws for the protection, conservation and development of these 
fisheries resources are enacted by the Parliament of Canada. The management of fisheries 
is, however, shared with provincial governments to which certain administrative responsi- 
bilities have been delegated. 


The federal Department of the Environment exercises responsibility for the manage- 
ment of all fisheries, both marine and freshwater, in four East Coast provinces—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island—and in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. In four inland provinces—Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—the management of all fisheries is conducted by the provincial governments. 
In Quebec, the provincial government manages both marine and freshwater fisheries, but 
the inspection of fish and fishery products produced for sale outside the province is carried 
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out by the federal Department of the Environment, as it is in all other provinces. In 
British Columbia, the fisheries for marine and anadromous (i.e., fish that migrate to the 
sea from fresh water) species are managed by the Department of the Environment, but 
the provincial government manages its freshwater fisheries. In the national parks across 
the country, the fisheries are managed by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of 
the Environment. 


Licences for sport fishing in all provinces are distributed by the respective provincial 
government which retains all revenues so collected. Sport fishing licences in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories are distributed by the federal Department of the Environment. 


Federal-Provincial Relations.—The mutual interest of federal and provincial 
governments in fisheries problems is recognized in the undertaking of joint studies and 
programs, frequently on a regional basis. Regional committees established in recent years 
have brought together representatives of all governments concerned for periodic discussion. 
Four groups have evolved: the Federal-Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee consisting 
of representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments of New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Quebec; the Federal-Provincial 
Committee for Ontario Fisheries; the Federal-Provincial Prairie Fisheries Committee 
comprising representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan; and the Federal-Provincial British Columbia Fisheries 
Committee. 


Members of the Committees are the Deputy Minister of the Environment of Canada 
and the Deputy Ministers of provincial departments responsible for fisheries. Sub- 
committees make recommendations for industrial development, research and marketing 
problems. The main committee in each case co-ordinates, where practicable, all activities 
in the respective fields of responsibility of its members and suggests to the respective 
government means of carrying out fisheries programs and projects of common concern. 
These include the development of methods and techniques in the catching of fish and of 
shore and plant facilities, and studies of the economics of fisheries to ensure that any pro- 
posed program of development is soundly based. 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed, under the Minister 
of the Environment, by the Canadian Fisheries Service and two related agencies—the 
Fisheries Research Board and the Fisheries Prices Support Board. A brief outline of the 
functions of each of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 


The Canadian Fisheries Service.—Canada’s Fisheries Service, a component of the 
federal Department of the Environment, is responsible for the over-all management of the 
fisheries resources of the nation’s coastal and inland waters. Jurisdiction over fisheries 
is exclusively federal under Canada’s constitution, the British North America Act, 1867, 
although, as stated above, management responsibilities in fisheries have been delegated 
over the years to some provinces. 


The Fisheries Service as now organized came into being on June 11, 1971, upon proc- 
lamation of the Government Organization Act 1970, which established the Department 
of the Environment as Canada’s major national agency for combating pollution. The 
Department comprises the whole of the former Department of Fisheries and Forestry as 
well as environment-oriented elements of five other departments (see p. 142). The im- 
portance of the federal role in fisheries is emphasized in a clause of that Act designating 
the Minister of the Environment as also the Minister of Fisheries of Canada. 


Two distinct but closely related elements are combined within the present Canadian 
Fisheries Service: (1) the operating branches of the former Fisheries Service of the Depart- 
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ment of Fisheries and Forestry, responsible for fisheries management and development 
programs; and (2) the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, concerned with research 
programs aimed at conserving and enhancing aquatic renewable resources and maintaining 
the biological fitness of the aquatic environment. In addition, several appointed public 
corporations and boards are involved in activities closely aligned with those of the Fisheries 
Service, including the Fisheries Prices Support Board, the Canadian Saltfish Corporation 
and the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation. 


General direction of the Fisheries Service is provided by a small headquarters staff 
at Ottawa headed by the Assistant Deputy Minister, Fisheries Service, who acts also as 
Chairman of the Fisheries Research Board. Regional offices, administered by Regional 
Directors, are located at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Quebec, Que., Halifax, N.S., 
and St. John’s, Nfld. 


International Fisheries.—Many of the deleterious effects of man on his aquatic 
resources are outgrowths of historical practice, insufficient knowledge, multiple uses of 
water, social and economic conditions, and national and international competition. Prob- 
lems under national control are corrected as conditions warrant but many resources are 
shared with other nations and must be managed jointly. 


Canada co-operates with many other nations in obtaining scientific data and formulating 
management proposals required to ensure the rational development and conservation of 
fisheries of common concern through membership in nine international fisheries commissions 
and one international council. These international organizations are established under 
the terms of formal conventions and assume responsibility for the investigation of specific 
living marine resources in the defined areas to which the terms of the respective conven- 
tions apply. Canadian representatives on these international bodies are appointed by 
Order in Council and include officials of the Department of the Environment and members 
of the fishing industry. Canada is a party to the following:— 


(1) the Convention between Canada and the United States of America for the Preservation of 
the Halibut Fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea; 


(2) the Convention between Canada and the United States of America for the Protection, Pres- 
ervation and Extension of the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser River System (pink 
salmon added subsequently by protocol); 


(3) the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean; 

(4) the Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals; 

(5) the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries; 

(6) the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between Canada and the United States of America; 
(7) the International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling; 


(8) the Convention between the United States of America and ie Republic of Costa Rica for 
the Establishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission; 


(9) the International Council for the Exploration of the Sea; and 
(10) the International Convention for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas. 


Canada’s membership in the International Pacific Halibut Commission dates back 
to 1923. It was the first international treaty signed by Canada on its own as an inde- 
pendent nation of the British Commonwealth. The terms of the convention between 
Canada and the United States provide for the development and maintenance of the maxi- 
mum sustainable yield of halibut in the north Pacific Ocean and the Bering Sea. The 
Commission’s headquarters is located at Seattle, Wash., where a scientific staff conducts 
investigations to provide data on which fishing regulations are based. 


The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission was established under a 
convention that dates back to 1930 between Canada and the United States for the pro- 
tection, preservation and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in the Fraser River 
system. The convention was amended to include pink salmon in 1956. The Commission, 
with offices at New Westminster, B.C., is responsible for conducting studies of sockeye 
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and pink salmon in the convention area, regulating the fisheries and providing for appor- 
tioning the catch equally between fishermen of the two nations. 


The International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean 
came into force in 1953 with the exchange of ratifications between Canada, Japan and the 
United States. The purpose of the Convention is to ensure that fisheries of joint interest 
in the north Pacific Ocean are maintained at the level of maximum sustained productivity. 
The Commission, established under the terms of the Convention, maintains offices in 
Vancouver, B.C., and is responsible for promoting and co-ordinating scientific studies 
necessary to ascertain the conservation measures required to reach the objectives of the 
Convention and to recommend such measures to the contracting parties. This interna- 
tional fisheries Convention is unique in that it includes the ‘‘abstention principle’’, whereby 
a member nation abstains from fishing stocks that are being fully utilized by another 
member nation and meets certain other rigid qualifications. 


The Fur Seal Treaty of 1911 between Canada, Japan, the Soviet Union and the United 
States is the earliest example of an international treaty established to provide for the 
conservation of a single marine species. The Treaty became inoperative during the early 
1940s and a new Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals came into force 
in 1957. A Commission, with headquarters at Washington, D.C., was established in 
1958. Under the provisions of the Convention, commercial hunting of fur seals at sea is 
prohibited and the annual harvest is taken on the breeding islands. Canada and Japan 
do not participate in the annual hunt but each receives a share of the pelts taken by the 
Soviet Union and the United States. Scientific investigations are conducted, to provide 
the data required to ensure that the fur seal populations are maintained at levels that will 
provide the greatest harvest year after year, with due regard to their relation to the produc- 
tivity of other living marine resources of the area. 


The International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, which came into 
force on July 3, 1950, provides for the investigation, protection and conservation of the 
fisheries of the northwest Atlantic Ocean to make possible the maintenance of a maximum 
sustained catch. Canada, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Iceland, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Spain, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the United States are members of the Commission, which has its head- 
quarters in Dartmouth, N.S. Major conservation measures adopted by the Commission 
have been related to minimum mesh sizes for trawl nets and to regulations for certain 
heavily fished stocks, including closed seasons and over-all catch limits. A scheme of 
international enforcement has been proposed to the governments of member nations whereby 
protection officers would be empowered to enforce conservation regulations adopted by 
the Commission not only for their own flag vessels but also for fishing vessels of other 
member countries. 


The Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between Canada and the United States 
came into existence in 1955. The Commission, with headquarters located at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is responsible for formulating and co-ordinating research programs designed to 
determine measures needed to make best use of the fish stocks of common concern, recom- 
mending appropriate management measures and implementing a comprehensive program 
to eradicate or reduce the predator populations of sea lamprey found in the Great Lakes. 


Canada has been a member of the International Whaling Commission since its inception 
in 1946. In order to conserve the important stocks of large whales in the world’s oceans 
and provide for the orderly development of whaling activities, the Commission recommends 
scientific studies, determines the current condition of whale stocks and adopts regulations 
including open seasons, total catch quotas, closed areas and protected species. The 
members of the Commission include Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, South Africa, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the United States. The headquarters of the Commission 
is at London, England. 
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In 1970, Japan joined Canada, Costa Rica, Mexico, Panama and the United States 
as a member of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission which was established in 
1950. The Commission conducts scientific investigations from its headquarters at La 
Jolla, California, to provide the data required to maintain the populations of yellowfin 
and skipjack tuna, as well as other species of fish taken by tuna fishing vessels in the eastern 
Pacific Ocean, at levels that permit maximum sustained catches. In recent years the 
main conservation regulation recommended by the Commission has been a catch quota 
for yellowfin tuna. 


The International Council for the Exploration of the Sea was formed in 1902 to en- 
courage and co-ordinate studies of the marine environment with particular reference to 
the living resources of the sea. Although the convention area includes the Atlantic Ocean 
and adjacent seas, the Council is primarily concerned with investigations conducted in the 
north Atlantic area. The seat of the Council is at Copenhagen, Denmark, and the member 
nations are Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. Canada became a member of the Council in 
1967 and participates in co-operative oceanographic and biological investigations and in 
the annual scientific deliberations. 


The first meeting of the International Commission for the Conservation of Atlantic 
Tunas was held in 1969 with representatives of Brazil, Canada, France, Ghana, Japan, 
Morocco, Portugal, South Africa, Spain and the United States in attendance. The Re- 
public of Korea joined in 1970. The Commission has responsibility for studying the 
populations of tuna and tuna-like fishes in the Atlantic Ocean and its adjacent seas, and 
for making recommendations to the contracting parties concerning measures required to 
maintain the population of these fishes at levels that will permit the maximum sustainable 
catch for food and other purposes. 


As evidence of its support for international consultation and co-operation in fisheries, 
Canada maintains active membership in the Committee of Fisheries of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and in the Codex Alimentarius Commission 
which is concerned with world food quality standards. 


In addition to co-operating with other nations to conserve high seas fisheries resource® 
through international agreements, Canada has taken further action to protect the imshore 
fisheries in the coastal areas by establishing a 12-mile territorial waters limit and certain 
defined fishing zones. Canada excludes from these areas the fishing vessels of other nations 
except those having traditional fishing interests. Negotiations have been initiated with 
these latter countries to phase-out their fishing operations in Canada’s Territorial Sea 
and Fishing Zones. Canada also enters into bilateral agreements as necessary to overcome 
specific fisheries problems. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Established under the Fisheries Prices 
Support Act of 1944 (RSC 1970, c. F-23) the Fisheries Prices Support Board is responsible 
for investigating and, where appropriate, recommending government action to support 
prices of fishery products where declines are experienced. The basic principle of the legis- 
lation is to protect fishermen against sharp declines in prices and consequent loss of income 
due to causes beyond the control of the fishermen. The Board is responsible to the Minister 
of the Environment and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the Fisheries 
Service of the Department of the Environment, and five members chosen from the fishing 
industry in the various fishing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices other than its purchase policy nor has it any 
jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary 
for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue 
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Fund to a maximum amount of $25,000,000 annually on recommendation of the federal 
Treasury Board and authorization of the Governor in Council. 


Early in the year, the Government authorized the Board to continue a modified price 
stabilization program for frozen groundfish products. The program, in its conception, 
was designed to forestall distress selling in normal markets while ensuring fair returns to 
primary producers and processors. Since market conditions remained buoyant during 
the year, it was unnecessary for the Board to acquire product. 


Programs designed to maintain stability in prices paid to yellow perch fishermen 
have been in effect since 1966. Under the 1970 program, the Board acquired slightly over 
1,000,000 lb. of perch fillets at 40 cents a pound. All product was returned to suppliers 
by the end of the fiscal year at cost. The program, which added some stability to the 
marketing of this product during the initial mercury contamination difficulties, was operated 
without loss to the Government of Canada. 


An Atlantic Queen Crab program was instituted during the fall months of 1970 to 
prevent distress sales of crab products, to provide temporary inventory financing and to 
stabilize the market for the Canadian product. By the time the program was operative, 
market conditions had improved with the result that the Board accepted inventory valued 
at $92,000. The program and the consultations with the industry demonstrated to pro- 
ducers the necessity of producing a high-quality product and the difficulties involved in 
marketing a multitude of labels. 


To ensure that the prices paid to fishermen for their 1970 production of salt codfish 
approximated those of the previous year, a deficiency payment program was authorized 
for the year. By the end of March 1971, funds had not been expended since the final 
settlement to fishermen by the Canadian Saltfish Corporation had not been established. 
It was expected that payments under this program would commence early in the 1971-72 
fiscal year. 


To assist in meeting food fish requirements for CIDA and the World Food Programme, 
the Board has acted as purchasing agent and supplier for canned and salted products. 
During 1970, the Board acquired, on its own behalf, 75,700 cases of mackerel for ultimate 
disposition through the World Food Programme. The Board also acted as purchasing 
agent for CIDA and the World Food Programme in acquiring an additional 339,203 cases 
of herring and mackerel. 


To enable the Atlantic Coast groundfish exporters to plan and co-ordinate their 
production activities in relation to market requirements, the Board, through the facilities 
of the Marketing Branch of the Fisheries Service, began a market outlook service in the 
summer of 1970. The objective is to provide for the industry, at the commencement of 
the fishing season, a short-term supply and demand outlook for fillets and blocks of the 
major groundfish species. Demand outlook covers the potential level of United States 
consumption; the supply outlook is dealt with in terms of the major producers of groundfish 
such as Canada, Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Greenland, etc. The initial outlook is 
followed by periodic situation reports. 


The Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation.—This Corporation was established 
in 1969 (RSC 1970, c. F-13) for the purpose of marketing and trading in fish, fish products 
and fish byproducts in and out of Canada with the objective of ensuring more orderly 
maleate for the benefit of the whole fishery and achieving higher and more stable prices 

or the catch. 


The Canadian Saltfish Corporation.—On Feb. 25, 1970, the House of Commons 
passed legislation (SC 1969-70, c. 32) authorizing the establishment of a corporation, the 
objects of which are to improve the earnings of primary producers of cured saltfish by 
buying and curing fish and by regulating interprovincial and export trade in both cured 
fish and byproducts of fish-curing. The Corporation, whose head office is at St. John’s, 
Nfid., consists of a board of directors composed of a chairman, a president, one director for 
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each participating province and not more than five other directors, each of whom is ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council. It is assisted by an advisory committee of 15 members 
at least half of whom are fishermen or representative of fishermen. The limit of the 
Corporation’s financial obligations is placed at $10,000,000. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.*—The Fisheries Research Board is a 
research organization established by Act of Parliament (RSC 1970, c. F-24) for the purpose 
of conducting basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, their environ- 
ment and their utilization. Its antecedents go back to 1898 and it is thus the lineal de- 
scendant of one of the oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the oldest govern- 
ment-supported research organizations under the supervision of an independent scientific 
board in North America. 

The Board, which is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Environment, consists 
of a permanent chairman, who is appointed by the Governor in Council and who is a member 
of the Public Service of Canada, and “not more than eighteen other members’’ holding 
honorary appointments from the Minister of Fisheries for five-year terms; the Act reauires 
that ‘“‘a majority of the members of the Board, not including the chairman, shall be scien- 
tists, and the remaining members of the Board shall be representative of the Department 
(of the Environment) and the fishing industry’’. The scientific members are drawn princip- 
ally from universities and research foundations across Canada, to include specialists in 
disciplines related to the Board’s work. The industry members are selected from among 


* Revised by the Research and Development Branch, Canadian Fisheries Service, Department of the Er- 
vironment, Ottawa. 


Several artificial spawning channels have been set up by the Canadian Fisheries Service to 
improve the survival of salmon and trout. The Noel Pauls Brook channel in Newfoundland 
has an impressive record of achievement, having produced an estimated 350,000 fry in 1971 
to stock the Exploits River, which has the largest potential for Atlantic salmon on the Island. 
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Canada’s leading businessmen with an intimate knowledge of fishing and the fishing in- 
dustry, and the Fisheries Service of the Department of the Environment representative is 
usually a senior staff member in Ottawa. Board members have both advisory and executive 
functions. The advisory functions are delegated in the first instance to regional Advisory 
Committees who conduct on-the-spot regional reviews and report to the Board on the 
operations and scientific programs with a view to their improvement. The executive 
functions are delegated to an Executive Committee elected from Board members and 
approved by the Minister. 


The operations of the Board are designed to obtain the information needed for good 
management of the fisheries and other elements of the aquatic environment throughout 
Canada. Thus the Board’s operations are highly decentralized, there being only a small 
administrative supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The responsibilities of the 
Ottawa office include planning and program co-ordination, and administration of a grant 
program to encourage university research in the fields of marine and aquatic science. The 
Board employs approximately 800 persons, of whom about 250 are scientists. 


Commercial and Recreational Fisheries —This program area is designed to add to 
fundamental knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. 
Included are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific 
basis for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other well- 
known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, herring and 
halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. Also included 
are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish predators and such basic studies as fish genetics, 
physiology and behaviour, the latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming 
methods and also to improving fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, 
new fishing grounds and new species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improy- 
ing fishing methods are undertaken. 


On the Atlantic Coast this work is conducted out of research stations located in 
St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on arctic fisheries and on sea mammals is 
directed from a laboratory situated in Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; freshwater work is 
carried out from a station in Winnipeg, Man.; and work on the Pacific Coast is directed 
from research laboratories situated in Nanaimo, B.C. The Board operates 16 research 
vessels for its biological studies varying from small inshore and lake craft to specially built 
seagoing ships. The Board acts as Canada’s research agent for three international fisheries 
commissions and two international sea-mammal commissions to which Canada is party. 


Aquatic Environment.—This program emphasizes the study of the marine and fresh- 
water environment in which aquatic organisms live. This is under continuing study to 
further knowledge in primary and secondary productivity and the occurrence of ocean and 
freshwater life of importance to man. Considerable importance is placed upon increased 
research efforts associated with pollution prediction, abatement and elimination, including 
the effects of freshwater and marine eutrophication. Encompassed here also are investiga- 
tions into the distribution and physical and chemical characteristics of major ocean currents 
and the physical and biological structures of large ocean areas including the ocean bottom 
where concentrations of fish and other aquatic life occur. Ocean climate and ocean weather 
as they affect the distribution of fish and other living organisms, as well as the vertical and 
horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas, are 
regularly observed and correlated. These studies, as well as special studies of interest to 
the Armed Forces, the Ministry of Transport and the international fishery commissions, 
are carried out by groups operating from Dartmouth, N.S., Winnipeg, Man., Burlington, 
Ont., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong ship support from the Armed Forces and the Ministry 
of Transport, and with the co-operation of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Products and Processing.—Investigations are conducted toward improving methods 
of preserving, processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all 
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parts of the fish. These include developments in refrigeration and the use of antibiotics as 
fish preservatives, improvements in canning, smoking and salting of fish, and the develop- 
ment of new products for the utilization of abundant species that are not now used for 
food. Fundamental studies of the structure and composition of fish proteins, marine oils, 
hormones from aquatic organisms and other products from the sea are under way. 


These investigations are carried out on the Atlantic Coast at research laboratories 
situated at Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, Nfld. For inland products and processing, 
research is centred at Winnipeg, Man., and a research laboratory at Vancouver, B.C., 
undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in connection 
with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 1953, 
is concerned mainly with improvement and development of fishing and production methods. 
It conducts experiments and demonstrations in new designs of fishing gear as well as the 
modification of existing types, the construction of multi-purpose fishing craft and the 
exploration of potential fishing grounds with a view to increasing catching efficiency. 


Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
plants and for deepsea draggers. Aid to fishermen for the construction of modern vessels 
capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production is provided by loans 
from the Newfoundland Fisheries Loan Board. The Fishing and Coasting Vessels Rebuild- 
ing and Repairs (Bounties) Act, 1958 authorizes financial assistance in maintaining and 
prolonging the life of the existing fleet. The Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act, 1959 author- 
izes the granting, for locally built ships, of a maximum bounty of $150 a ton for vessels of 
between 100 and 400 gross tons. The Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act, 1970 authorizes the 
payment of a bounty of $200 per registered gross tonnage on boats 10 tons under deck up 
to 150 tons which are built under permit. An Inshore Fisheries Assistance Programme 
provides a bounty of $10 a foot on boats measuring from 20 to 30 feet and $12.50 a foot on 
boats measuring 31 to 35 feet. Bounties are also paid to fishermen on certain types of 
synthetic fibre fishing nets and lines. 


Other services include advising fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial researchy 
plant construction and engineering, and assistance to fishermen’s unions. The Fisheries 
Salt Act, 1957 and the Fishing Salt Regulations, 1969 authorize rigid control over the sale 
and distribution of fisheries salt. 


Sport Fisheries—The inland waters of Newfoundland, although they provide excellent 
sport fishing, are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds actually remain under 
the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines, 
Agriculture and Resources but, under federal-provincial agreement, these waters, including 
rivers and streams, are under federal control in matters of conservation and guardianship. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Fisheries Service of the federal Department of the Environment. 
The provincial Department of Fisheries supplements federal activity in this area and is 
concerned principally with quantifying and, within the terms of the provincial role in 
fisheries management, maximizing returns, both social and economic, to those engaged in 
the fisheries industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction 
with the federal fisheries organizations, engages in experimental and developmental work 
in such fields as fishing methods, resource inventories, statistical studies and management 
assistance. 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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Loans are made available to fishermen and the fishing industry through the Prince 
Edward Island Lending Authority, a Crown corporation established in 1969 which is 
empowered to grant credit in the sectors of fisheries, industry, tourism and agriculture. 
The provincial responsibilities in the area of freshwater fisheries are discharged by the Fish 
and Wildlife Division of the Department of Tourist Development. 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administration 
related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where provincial 
initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of the 
fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 


In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries. The Fishermen’s Loan Board is administered by 
that Department and the Industrial Loan Board by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Development; the first makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and engines and 
the second makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing plants. 
Fisheries engineers perform inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boards and provide 
technical assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisheries and allied 
industries, notably the boatbuilding industry. Instructors conduct courses for fishermen 
in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in the design, 
construction and maintenance of gear. The on-course instruction is supplemented fre- 
quently by informal on-the-spot assistance to smaller groups who find themselves in need 
of technical help with particular problems. The Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries, 
with the financial and technical assistance of the Fisheries Service of the federal Department 
of the Environment, organizes and conducts explorations of fishing grounds for new resources 
and studies and introduces new, improved gear and methods to the industry. Recently, 
work has been carried out on ‘‘off-bottom’’ methods of rearing oysters and mussels. An 
oyster hatchery went into production in 1971 which will also facilitate studies and rearing 
trials with other shellfish species. 


Sport Fisheries.—In recent years, Nova Scotia, through the Wildlife Conservation 
Division of its Department of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money 
on management and research in certain lakes and streams in the province with a view to 
aiding the Atlantic salmon and trout fishery. A continuing program of lake and stream 
investigations was begun in 1961 in order to obtain information useful in the formulation 
of a fish management program for the future. A system of rearing ponds, capable of 
producing 100,000 yearling speckled trout annually, has been established on the Moser 
River in Halifax County. Several projects dealing with reclamation, farm ponds, rainbow 
trout and smallmouth bass are also being conducted. A full-time fisheries biologist is 
employed by the Division. 


The Nova Scotia Department of Tourism has been promoting saltwater sport fishing 
by arranging, in conjunction with the provincial Department of Fisheries and the federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, a series of courses for captains contemplating 
the establishment of charter services, awarding prizes to sportsmen with the largest tuna 
and bass catches of the season, sponsoring the International Tuna Cup Match and the 
Intercollegiate Game Fish Seminar and Match, and publishing a brochure listing charter 
boats available in the province. 


New Brunswick.—Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industries 
of New Brunswick, employing about 6,200 fishermen with annual earnings of $16,000,000 
and 3,000 plant workers. The annual marketed value of fish products is about $65,000,000, 
of which 90 p.c. is exported to the United States. New Brunswick’s commercial fisheries, 
both tidal and inland, are under the legislative jurisdiction of the federal Department of 
the Environment; angling in Crown waters is the responsibility of the provincial Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. 
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The New Brunswick Department of Fisheries and Environment has five Branches. 
The General Administration Branch is responsible for the planning, organization and control 
of all general administrative services of the Department, including program formation, 
financial administration, personnel management and public relations. Close liaison is 
maintained with other federal and provincial departments and agencies concerned with 
the fishing industry of the province. 


The functions of the Boatbuilding and Maintenance Branch, with a personnel consisting 
of marine engineers, a naval architect and boat inspectors, include the study, modification 
and approval of plans and specifications of the numerous types and classes of fishing vessels 
employed in the fisheries of the province as well as the inspection of vessels financed by the 
Fishermen’s Loan Board. New designs are being introduced, the trend being toward larger 
combination multi-purpose vessels. Under the leadership of the experienced staff of this 
Branch, New Brunswick fishermen are now operating a fleet geared for diversified operation, 
permitting the inexpensive and easy conversion from one fishery operation to more lucrative 
operations throughout the season. <A 600-ton-capacity marine railway dry dock constructed 
in 1968 at Bas Caraquet serves the offshore fishing fleet of northeast New Brunswick and 
a 200-ton transfer system adjacent to the dry dock provides winter lay-up and repair facil- 
ities for smaller vessels. Nearby shipbuilding and repairing facilities provide ready and 
adequate service to an expanding offshore fleet. 


The Exploratory Fishing and Education Branch continues the experimental and 
exploratory fishing and fish processing projects that have been carried on for many years 
in co-operation with the (now) federal Department of the Environment. Technical and 
financial assistance are made available to the New Brunswick Department of Fisheries 
and Environment for projects undertaken toward modernizing fishing and processing 
methods, experimenting with new types of fish-catching equipment and demonstrating its 
operation to fishermen, and exploring and developing hitherto unexploited or under-exploited 
species of molluscs, crustaceans, fishes and seaweeds. This work has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of snow crab, shrimp, Irish moss, tuna and eel fisheries in New Brunswick. 


During 1971-72, 14 fisheries development projects were undertaken on a shared-cost 
basis with the federal Department of the Environment. A survey of the mollusc resources 
of eastern and northern New Brunswick located 11 surf clam beds and one ocean quahaug 
bed in shallow waters and their commercial importance is under investigation. The study 
also considered the feasibility of expanding the soft-shell clam and mussel industries and 
the limited exploitation of welk, following the discovery of suitable concentrations of these 
resources. The Branch has been involved in the management of the oyster resource of the 
Buctouche region of Northumberland Strait, one of the best oyster seed producing areas 
in the Atlantic area. The Bay of Fundy coast revealed commercial concentrations of rock- 
weed from which industrial alginates are extracted; the estimated standing crop of 53,000 
tons can provide a sustained harvest of 6,000 tons a year. Irish moss, which contains a 
colloid with wide industrial applications, has also been found in commercial quantities in 
several areas of northern New Brunswick. Types of fishing gear are being tested to improve 
the catchability of northern pink shrimp in Atlantic waters and refrigeration systems are 
being adapted for installation on shrimp vessels. Extensive areas of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are being explored to determine the extent of the capelin and sardine resources. An inshore 
mackerel fishery using the latest developments in purse-seining techniques is being developed 
in Northumberland Strait with the use of small inshore vessels. Surveys are under way to 
determine the commercial significance of the small rock crabs along the coast and incentive 
is offered for their exploitation. 


The Branch operates a School of Fisheries at Caraquet where, in the 1970-71 academic 
year, 296 fishermen took training in the various phases of their trade. ‘The School teaches 
navigation, administration, marine biology, oceanography, radiotelephone, metal- and wood- 
working, arithmetic and languages, and graduates may receive practical training aboard 
large modern fishing vessels under a joint federal-provincial program of technical upgrading. 
Following a few weeks of training, apprentices are taken on as regular crew members. 
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The Fish Inspection and Marketing Branch administers the New Brunswick Fish 
Inspection Act and Regulations, although, for greater effectiveness and to avoid duplication 
of personnel, 30 fish inspectors of the Fisheries Service of the federal Department of the 
Environment, Maritimes Area, carry out their application. The Branch is active in pro- 
moting the expansion and modernization of existing fish processing plants and the establish- 
ment of new plants in the province. Its efforts are aimed at studying existing markets 
and developing new ones for fishery products at home and abroad in collaboration with other 
government agencies, federal and provincial. Hmphasis is placed on promoting the con- 
sumption of fishery products within the province, on the development of new products for 
domestic and export markets, and on the training of plant personnel in management and 
production controls. 


The Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick, a body corporate operating under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Fisheries and Environment, was established in 1946 and now 
operates under the Fishermen’s Loan Board Act of 1952 and the regulations of Nov. 1, 1963. 
Its function is to improve and develop the fishing industry of the province by providing 
adequate financial assistance to individual fishermen, groups, associations, processing 
firms and corporations, at a moderate rate of interest to construct modern fishing vessels, 
make major repairs and purchase engines and equipment. Since its inception, the Board 
has granted 2,244 loans to New Brunswick fishermen for a total of over $30,175,000; out- 
standing loans amounted to $12,788,168 in 1970. 


Loans are repayable within a five-year period on small inshore fishing vessels; repay- 
ment schedules on large trawlers may extend to 15 years, based on the gross proceeds of the 
catch. Most of the new fishing vessels being built for fishermen and fish processing firms in 
the province are financed by the Board. The Board acts as agent for the federal Depart- 
ment of the Environment financial assistance program granted to owners of new fishing 
vessels that are not eligible for the shipbuilding subsidy granted by the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Sport Fisheries —Sport fishing contributes substantially to the economy of the province. 
Great Atlantic salmon rivers like the Miramichi, the Restigouche and the Saint John are 
known around the world for their prolific production of this majestic game fish and attract 
many thousands of tourists to the province each year. Anglers catch as many as 50,000 
salmon a year in the Miramichi system alone. Many other species are also sought after 
by both residents and non-residents in the hundreds of streams, rivers and lakes of the 
province. 


Quebec.—The sea fisheries of Quebec are administered by the Fisheries Branch of 
the Quebec Department of Industry and Commerce, which carries on its functions through 
three Divisions—Research, Economics, and Technical Services. The Research Division is 
involved in experimental work and study on the biological aspects of commercial fish species, 
on the processing of seafoods for marketing, and on the testing of new types of fishing gear. 
The work of the Biological Service of the Division is facilitated by the availability of 
extensive research equipment at the Marine Biology Station in Grande Rivitre and at 
the new government science complex at Ste. Foy in suburban Quebec. 


One of the main functions of the Economics Division is to administer the loan program, 
which applies to construction and repair of boats, as well as to administer other forms of 
government assistance. In 1971, the active offshore fishing fleet included three 166-foot 
and three 129-foot steel trawlers, two 125-foot trawlers, one 100-foot dragger, six 87-foot 
trawler-seiners, seven 87-foot wooden trawlers, 14 82-foot steel trawlers, 74 60-to-65-foot 
wooden trawlers and 48 45-to-54-foot “gaspésiennes’”’ and long-liners. As at Mar. 31, 1971, 
owners of these fishing vessels held outstanding government loans, for both construction and 
repair, totalling nearly $10,000,000. This represents an improvement of some $2,000,000 
over the situation of a year earlier. The Economics Division also carries out socio-economic 
analyses which are necessary to the government in planning action in the field of fisheries 
and in ensuring the efficiency of development projects. 
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The Technical Services Division conducts regular inspections of fishing vessels, keeps 
close supervision over the operations of maintenance and repair crews and also supervises 
the tenders submitted to fishermen by shipyards or other suppliers. Its protective service 
issues fishing permits, conducts land and sea patrols and investigates infractions of regu- 
lations. The Division includes an Engineering Service which draws up plans and speci- 
fications related to improvements in fishing equipment and a Refrigeration Service which 
administers Fisheries Branch equipment, including 39 cold storage warehouses with a daily 
freezing capacity of 500 tons and a storage capacity of 25,000,000 lb. 


Fisheries Branch administration is centralized in Quebec City, with offices in the main 
fishing centres. In co-operation with the Department of Education, it conducts a training 
program for fishermen and producers for which it maintains a fisheries school and a training 
vessel brought into service in June 1968. The Department of Industry and Commerce 
works closely with the Quebec Planning and Development Board and with the Eastern 
Quebec Regional Administrative Conference in the administration of various development 
programs, one of which is a training program designed to advance the domestic use of 
seafoods. 


Sport Fisheries —Sport fishing in the inland waters of Quebec is under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Tourism, Fish and Game, which employs 417 full-time wardens and 
issues the required sport-fishing licences. Four hatcheries are maintained by the Depart- 
ment, where speckled trout, brown trout, rainbow trout, grey trout, ouananiche, maskinonge 
and salmon are reared for the restocking of lakes and streams. 


Excellent fishing may be found in all provincial parks and reserves. Gaspé and 
Laurentide Parks are renowned for trout fishing, and the waters of Chibougamau Reserve 
and La Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, abound in pickerel, pike and grey 
trout. Eleven salmon rivers are open to anglers—the Petit Saguenay, the Laval, the 
Moisie, the Matane, the Cap Chat, the Ste. Anne, the St. Jean, the Matapédia, the Dart- 
mouth, the Port Daniel and the Petite Cascapédia. 


A committee made up of directors of the Quebec Wildlife Federation makes recom- 
mendations to the provincial government concerning legislation required for the main- 
tenance of satisfactory fishing conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing 
conditions of modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Commercial Fish 
and Fur Branch and the Sport Fisheries Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests, 
under the authority of the federal Fisheries Act, the Fishery Regulations for the Province of 
Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fish Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fisheries —The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 1,900 commercial fishermen and 4,000 bait fishermen directly and for many 
more indirectly. The industry, with a capital value of over $12,000,000, produces an 
annual yield of from 55,000,000 lb. to 72,000,000 lb. of fish, which includes more than 
9,000,000 lb. of bait fish and has a market value of from $15,000,000 to over $18,000,000. 
The industry, although widely scattered throughout the province, is centred chiefly on the 
Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie. The species taken commercially include perch, smelt, 
whitefish, pickerel, lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, sheepshead, carp, catfish and 
bullheads, sturgeon, eel, goldeye, rock bass, sunfish and suckers. More than 250 smaller 
inland lakes are commercially fished, mainly those in the northwestern portion of the prov- 
ince, and careful management of these lakes is essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 70-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from gill-nets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines, trawls and baited hooks to small 
hand-operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have been modern- 
ized extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steelhull tugs with depth-sound- 
ing devices, radar and ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore communications have been in use for 
some time. Knowledge of the fish and their movements is constantly being expanded 
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from biological research findings. Modern icing facilities and transportation methods are 
in use as well as new types of fishing gear. Trawling has proved very efficient in harvesting 
smelt on a year-round basis in Lake Erie. 


Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations and many of these 
associations are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries, which 
performs important services to the industry. 


Sport Fisheries —Having an estimated freshwater area of approximately 68,490 sq. 
miles, Ontario is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling 
opportunities are available for such prized fish as brook, rainbow and lake trout, yellow 
pickerel (walleye), smallmouth and largemouth bass, northern pike and maskinonge. The 
recreational angling fraternity is no longer restricted to open water—it is now a year-round 
game. In many stores and camps throughout the province, a wide selection of ice-angling 
equipment, including snowmobile rentals, is available to the fisherman and seasons have 
been extended in many parts of the province for certain species of fish to facilitate winter 
angling. Annual revenue from the sale of angling licences prior to 1971 was in the 
neighbourhood of $6,000,000; as of the 1971 summer season, licences are no longer required 
of residents but an annual fee of $8.50 is payable by non-residents for fishing privileges. 
The management of this valuable resource is administered by a field staff of well-trained 
conservation officers and biologists located in 21 forest districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 16 fish hatcheries and rearing stations; the 
main species reared include brook trout, rainbow trout, lake trout, splake, smallmouth and 
largemouth bass and maskinonge. ‘The basic aim of the hatcheries is the economic produc- 
tion of high-quality species to sustain and develop recreational fishing throughout the 
province. Research is conducted on the improvement of transportation and planting 
techniques to ensure maximum survival and returns to the angler; such transportation 
includes the use of aircraft, helicopters and trucks. The marking of hatchery fish by removal 
of a single fin is providing valuable information on survival of fish stocks and angler success. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba’s interior location belies the importance of its fisheries re- 
sources which stems from an abundance of fresh water in about 40,000 sq. miles of lakes 
and streams covering 16 p.c. of the area of the province. The traditional utilization of 
these resources for commercial, sport and domestic purposes was unfortunately adversely 
affected during 1970-71 by mercury contamination of fish, first discovered in Manitoba 
waters in December 1969. Commercial fishing was discontinued in Lake Winnipeg, 
Cedar Lake and the Saskatchewan River at the commencement of the summer season and 
on June 12 at Split and Sipiwesk Lakes in northern Manitoba. Financial assistance 
programs, cost-shared with the Federal Government, were arranged for the affected com- 
mercial fishermen. Angling was permitted in all waters although warnings were issued. 
The harvest of fish by many native people for local use also declined. 


The commercial fishery in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 produced 14,100,000 lb. of 
fish, a 34-p.c. decrease from the 21,400,000 lb. of the previous year. The value to the 
fishermen declined $1,200,000 to $2,100,000. Northern waters contributed 6,300,000 Ib. 
(45 p.c.), followed by Lake Winnipegosis with 3,500,000 lb. (25 p.c.) and Lake Manitoba 
with 3,300,000 lb. (23 p.c.). The production from Lake Winnipeg was only 400,000 lb. 
(3 p.c.), a decline of 5,300,000 lb., because the only commercial fishing permitted was for 
mink feed by local ranchers. Sixteen species or groups of species normally enter into the 
commercial catch but only a few species predominate. In 1970-71, whitefish contributed 
3,800,000 lb., pike 2,500,000 lb. and walleye (pickerel) 2,300,000 lb, A miscellany of species 
but primarily suckers and carp contributed 4,800,000 lb. All of the commercial catch is 
marketed by the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation, a federal Crown agency, and is 
exported mainly to the United States. Gill-nets are the main fishing gear. About 1,240 
fishermen operated during the open-water fishing and 1,400 took part in winter fishing. 
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Fish farming using rainbow trout in “pothole” lakes was started on a commercial basis 
but the results did not meet expectations. A new plan for commercial bait fishing was 
also inaugurated. 


Fisheries administration is under the control of the Department of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Management and is divided into research, planning and operations 
sectors. The operations sector is divided into Headquarters and four regional units. 
Conservation officers enforce both the commercial and the angling regulations and carry 
out numerous other duties in connection with fisheries management. Professional biologists 
carry out a continuing program of studies which not only monitor the resource but also 
extend the knowledge of it. Fish culture plays an important role in fisheries management. 
Pickerel hatcheries are located on Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba. Lake Winnipeg 
has two hatcheries, one at Dauphin River and the other at Grand Rapids. A trout hatchery 
is located in the Whiteshell Provincial Park. Two temporary facilities for collection of 
spawn are also used. 


Sport Fisheries—The sport fishery is an important use of the fishery resource, with 
walleye, pike, perch and several kinds of trout being the principal sport species. A total 
of 117,382 angling licences were sold in 1970-71 of which 90,979 were purchased by residents 
of Canada. An increase in fees and the discovery of mercury contamination in fish probably 
was responsible for a decline of 13,504 in the number of licences sold from the previous year. 


Saskatchewan.—Approximately 32,000 sq. miles of water, about one eighth of 
Saskatchewan’s area, provide the basis for a fishery resource that contributes much to the 
economic and recreational activity of the province. The Fisheries Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, with head office at Prince Albert, administers the fisheries. 
The Branch has three main Divisions—Management, Research and Fish Culture—which 
are responsible for planning policies; developing programs to ensure the proper management 
and utilization of the fishery resource; interpreting and explaining policies, programs and 
regulations; administering the Acts and Regulations (both federal and provincial); and 
adapting regulations to meet changing conditions. The objective is to encourage efficient 
multi-use of the fishery, taking into consideration the interests of the various groups con- 
cerned—commercial fishermen, mink ranchers, anglers and the public generally. 


In 1969-70 the Saskatchewan commercial fishery harvested approximately 14,000,000 lb. 
of fish, having a landed value to the fishermen of $2,300,000 and a market value of $4,600,000. 
In addition, a commercial harvest of 210,000 lb. of brine shrimp and brine shrimp eggs was 
taken from several saline lakes in southern Saskatchewan. These are processed for sale 
to fish hobbyists. Although low fur prices continued to exert a depressing influence on 
mink ranching in Saskatchewan, 21 ranches in 1969 harvested approximately 2,100,000 lb. 
of fish to feed 3,437 breeding animals. 


The Fish Research Division conducts biological surveys on most of the large lakes and 
on many smaller water bodies and streams in the province to provide information for the 
development of fisheries management policies and programs. The current program is 
designed to determine productivity of water bodies, secure information on abundance and 
relationship of fish species, investigate ecology and assess factors affecting environment of 
fish, develop techniques to achieve maximum harvest of fish populations without prejudice 
to continued production, and develop techniques to facilitate rehabilitation and stocking 
of small water bodies. Limnological and fisheries investigations are continuing on recently 
established reservoirs on the South Saskatchewan River, including Lake Diefenbaker. 
The long-term creel census on Lac la Ronge is being supplemented by an intensive investi- 
gation of the life history and ecology of northern pike. Additional creel censuses are also 
under way on Nemeiben Lake, Puskwakau River and the Qu’Appelle Lakes. 


The provincial hatchery at Fort Qu’Appelle reared over 28,000,000 fish in 1969 for 
stocking in 132 waters. 


Sport Fisheries —Saskatchewan continues to produce some of the finest sport fishing 
in Canada, as evidenced by the increasing number of anglers licensed. In 1969, a record 
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total of 143,579 angling licences were sold, representing a 10-p.c. increase in sales over 1968. 
As in previous years, outstanding numbers of northern pike, lake trout, walleye, brook 
trout, brown trout and rainbow trout were taken. 


A continuous program of inventory and examination of sport fishing stocks is main- 
tained by the Management Division of the Fisheries Branch. During 1969, 249 waters 
were examined. The stocked game trout program continues to grow in popularity; to date, 
33 lakes and 40 streams and rivers have been stocked with various species of trout and 
salmon. 


Alberta.—Commercial and sport fishing are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Canada) and the Fish Marketing Act (Alberta). Production of commercial fish from 
Alberta’s 6,485 sq. miles of fresh water for the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, was 10,805,771 lb. 
Although this quantity was slightly lower than that in the previous year, the landed value 
of the catch was $1,017,162 as against $932,940 in 1968-69 and the marketed value was 
$1,727,743 compared with $1,466,370. Lake whitefish is the most valuable commercially 
caught fish; it accounted for 56 p.c. of the total marketed value but represented only 22 p.c. 
of the total landings. Production of tullibee (cisco), primarily used for animal food, 
remained in second place in value among the fish marketed. Other species taken, in order 
of marketed value, were pike, walleye (pickerel), perch, ling, suckers, lake trout and goldeye. 
A good part of the quantity taken is marketed outside the province, mainly in the United 
States. / 


Sport Fisheries—There were 148,337 angling licences sold in Alberta in 1970-71, of 
which 145,491 went to resident and non-resident Canadians and 2,846 to non-resident non- 
Canadians. A new licence, designated the Trophy Lake Licence, was instituted as a require- 
ment to fish seven specified lakes which are being managed to produce large or trophy-size 
sport fish. 


In 1970, a total of 177 lakes and streams were stocked with 5,686,000 fish and fish eggs; 
61 p.c. were rainbow trout, 22 p.c. walleye eggs and 17 p.c. cutthroat and eastern brook 
trout, kokanee, perch, pike and coho salmon. Coho salmon were introduced to Cold Lake 
to establish a population for sport fishing; the success of this experiment will be known in 
late 1971 when the mature salmon will return to their nursery stream. Licences sold for 
game fish farming, for both private and commercial purposes, numbered 130 in 1970 com- 
pared with 26 in the previous year. Rainbow trout is the major species raised. 


Sport fisheries in Alberta are administered on a regional basis, with six fisheries biol- 
ogists located in various centres of the province and responsible for a delineated geographic 
area. ach biologist is assisted by one or more technicians. In addition to the regional 
staff, there is a Research Section composed of two biologists and a technician, and a Pollu- 
tion Section consisting of one biologist and a technician located in Edmonton. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Today, the Commercial Fisheries Branch of the Department of Recreation 
and Conservation is the provincial organization concerned with commercial fisheries. 
Broadly speaking, the administrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of 
British Columbia rests with the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the 
non-tidal waters is vested in the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries 
such as oyster fishing and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these 
fisheries although the regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council 
on the advice and recommendation of the province. 


The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
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under a system of licensing. The commercial harvesting of oysters and marine aquatic 
plants is regulated by provincial permits and licences. Provision is also made for arbitra- 
tion of disputes regarding fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators 
of the various licensed plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of 
revenue and the supervision of plant operations. 


Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 
including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Wildlife Branch which operates a number of trout hatcheries 
and egg-taking stations for re-stocking purposes. 


The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The 
biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 
principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agree- 
ment with the federal and provincial authorities. The object of this research is to encourage 
the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 


PART III.—FURS 
Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


The value of raw furs produced in Canada in the 1969-70 season amounted to 
$34,766,389. Ranch-raised furs accounted for $18,881,237 (54.3 p.c.) of this total and 
wildlife pelts for $15,885,152 (45.7 p.c.). The value of the 1969-70 production was approxi- 
mately 15 p.c. below the 1968-69 output. This decline was due in part to lower values for 
wildlife pelts, but the principal reason was the weaker market for ranched mink wherein 
the average price realized per pelt was approximately 23 p.c. below the 1968-69 average. 


Fur Trapping.—Trapping is carried on in all the provinces and territories, the 
principal producers in 1969-70 being Ontario (22.7 p.c.), Alberta (15.1 p.c.), Manitoba 
(13.2 p.c.) and Quebec (10.7 p.c.). Beaver was again by far the most important fur bearer, 
the production of 433,408 pelts worth $6,540,378 accounting for 41 p.c. of the total value of 
the wild fur catch. Conservation measures, including re-stocking depleted areas with 
beaver from other parts of the country, have been instrumental in maintaining the numbers 
of this fur bearer. In 1969-70 the principal producers of beaver pelts were Ontario (36.9 
p.c.), Quebec (17.9 p.c.), Alberta (13.6 p.c.), Manitoba (9.9 p.c.) and Saskatchewan (9.2 p.c.). 


In all the important trapping areas the numbers of the wild fur bearers are being well 
maintained and even with today’s extensive output from fur farms, fur trapping accounted 
for almost half of the total value of the Canadian raw fur production in the 1969-70 season. 
The main trapping areas are in the northern parts ot the provinces and in the Northwest 
Territories and the Yukon Territory where most of the trapping is done by the native popula- 
tion. The trapping of fur bearers continues to be an important source of revenue for many 
of these people, although a growing number are turning to more attractive alternative 
employment where this is available. 


Fur trapping is a primary, seasonal industry and the economic factors that affect the 
industry in Canada are common to trapping in most other fur producing countries. The 
income of trappers is dictated by the volume of the catch and by the prices obtained for the 
catch. Both production and prices are subject to rather wide variations and returns to 
trappers fluctuate considerably from year to year. Production, governed by biological 
and other natural factors, is subject to cyclical fluctuations and cannot be readily controlled. 
Similarly, the market for furs is a fashion-oriented world market in which the determination 
of prices is largely beyond the influence of the trapper. The drastic decline in the demand 


* Prepared by the Fur Unit of the Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 
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and consequently in the price realizations for long-haired furs, which prevailed throughout 
the 1950s, is a particularly outstanding example of the effects of style changes. 


Fur Farming.—tThe raising of wild fur-bearing animals in captivity for their pelts 
has been carried on in Canada for many years; in the 1969-70 season, pelts produced on 
farms accounted for 54.3 p.c. of the value of the Canadian fur production. The industry 
is carried on in all provinces, the principal producers being Ontario (32.8 p.c.), British 
Columbia (21.4 p.c.), Manitoba (12.8 p.c.) and Alberta (11.0 p.c.). 


Mink.—The rather brief history of mink farming records a steady growth in this 
industry from its beginnings in the early 1900s; the following figures depict the recent 
growth:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 

No. $ No. $ 
OSO acca: 3,284 10.52 1,810,691 12.41 
ROAQ EE eck ant 229, 202 9.64 1,967,323 11.58 
PO5Q: iets actan 589, 352 17.08 1,667,945 13.60 
LOGO Ree cccek seg 1,203, 853 14.03 1,778,737 10.48 
TOG Bc crn trenton 1,624,154 17.41 1,494, 394 9.65 


The development of mink farming in Canada was paralleled and in some instances 
exceeded in a number of other countries, and by 1965 the world output amounted to around 
23,000,000 pelts annually. Throughout this period, consumer demand for mink kept pace 
with and sometimes surpassed the expanding production, and carryovers of unsold mink 
pelts at the auction level, from one season to another, were virtually unknown. From 
1966 onward, the ability of the world market to absorb the increasing annual production 
became less assured and, in the later 1960s, average realizations for most types of mink 
declined to the point where producers were unable to recover their costs. The weaker 
market may be attributed to a number of factors, the most important of which is that, after 
many years of expansion, the demand for mink in present markets (notably North America 
and continental Europe) appears to have levelled off. As a result of the unfavourable 
returns, a number of mink farmers in North America and Europe have ceased operations in 
recent years. For the immediate future the resulting decline in the number of pelts avail- 
able might put fresh life in the market, but over the longer term there is a pressing need to 
develop new markets for this product. 


Chinchilla.—In 1969, Alberta was the principal producer of chinchilla pelts followed 
by Ontario, British Columbia and Saskatchewan. The following figures show the produc- 
tion, average prices and the number of farms in recent years:— 


Pelt Average Farms at 
Year Production Realization Dec. 31 
No $ No 
LOD Drees corse ste ie cleione wena eats ten emieate 1,742 27.50 669 
LOCO sarc ne ee ree tea atl cpa cpa eee ties Renae eas 9,067 13.06 531 
CTO Agee Bs SP ais a Ran een one ambi aoe eee 17,109 13.18 556 
TQOG sere stator fora ae wena a Mian On hades «sh meieeen eaten 19,133 11.88 653 
LOG Tare here ae boots ey A Svan Rn ca canara) Mea ieee Bcial ai 17,368 risa 937 
LOG Bie stare atau tre evonseatsvtecobe otaics- es eset pteroleta ate ieieie aaate,2 o iaveahels 18,854 9.97 1,395 
TOGO eer Pe atta Sir Re anette aren tect R aie ae 18,664 9.15 1,615 


In recent years the number of chinchilla farms has increased sharply, due in part to 
the unwarranted promotion of chinchilla raising as an easy and profitable undertaking by 
inexperienced persons. Many of the new breeders lack experience in the management of 
chinchillas and the lower average pelt prices registered in recent years reflect, to some extent, 
this experience. 


Fox.—In 1970, there were 1,255 fox pelts having an average value of $31.19 produced 
on 45 Canadian farms. The principal producers were Ontario, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. Fox furs are currently popular in all markets but their use is mainly for 
garment trimming and there are no indications that fox farming is likely to increase in 
importance in this country in the foreseeable future. 
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Fur Marketing.—The value of the Canadian fur crop in recent years has ranged 
between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000 and export markets are of major significance in the 
sale of these furs; about 83 p.c. of the 1969-70 season’s production of raw furs was exported, 
the principal species exported being ranched mink, beaver, hair seal and muskrat. The 
most important customers were the United States, the United Kingdom, Switzerland and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Most of the world’s furs continue to be sold at auction and, in the peak selling period, 
buyers from other countries frequently make the auction circuit, attending sales in Montreal, 
North Bay, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. Canadian furs are generally sold in the 
raw state, to facilitate entry into the many countries that maintain tariffs on imports of 
dressed furs. Even in this press-button age, it is difficult to reduce the amount of manual 
work that is involved in preparing fur skins for the market. -At the auctions the furs are 
graded, pelt by pelt, and placed in lots, carefully matched as to size, colour and quality. 
Prior to the auctions these lots are inspected by buyers who examine the skins and record 
their impressions of values upon which their bids will be based at the time of the auction. 
The emphasis on hand-work carries right through to the finished garment. 


Section 2.—Fur Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Annual figures of raw fur production are based on figures 
of royalties, export taxes, etc., provided by the game departments of all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island; those for Prince Edward Island are based on returns by fur dealers 
in that province. . Table 1 shows the fluctuating trend of the fur industry over the past 
decade. It should be mentioned that, from 1965 on, the figures include hair and fur seal 
pelts, which in 1970 had a value of $2,348,863. 


1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1961-70 


Pelts! Bercomage Pelts! Eercenpeee 
of Value of Value 
ae age 3 Sold from ¥P Race se 
u Number Value Fur w Number Value Fur 
Farms Farms 
$ $ 

196} svecks owes 6,237,360 | 28,737,087 59 1966 actrees re eers 5,507,199 | 45,622,852 63 
HOG ZS eae eee eis 5,771,129 | 28,971,077 64 1OGTE chances 5,274,305 | 35,496,541 64 
1963 Rinse rooeees 5,123,395 | 31,943,418 62 T968h. tte eas 6,093,598 | 36,531,035 63 
1964 lates 4,572,594 | 35,412,822 63 1969) eee ecices 5,537,466 | 40,960,308 | 56 
N96 SF cc cos eee 5,609,025 | 36,534,609 58 1970 eres artis 5,160,983 | 34,766,389 | 54 


1 Seal pelts included from 1965. 


Table 2 shows the provincial distribution of fur production. Ontario continues to 
lead the provinces and territories in this respect, accounting for 27.6 p.c. of the total value 
in the 1969-70 season compared with 30.8 p.c. in the previous season. Although increased 
percentages were shown by Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia and the Northwest Territories, these were offset by decreases in the other 
provinces. 


Wild Fur Production.—The principal kinds of wild fur pelts taken, according to 
value, are beaver, seal, muskrat and mink. These four kinds accounted for 75 p.c. of the 
total value of wild pelts produced in 1969-70, beaver alone accounting for 41 p.c. The 
number of beaver pelts produced was somewhat lower than in the previous year and the 
average value per pelt decreased from $18.40 to $15.09. In fact, the average value of 
every kind of pelt except bear (white and grizzly), fisher, otter, seal and rabbit, was lower 
in 1969-70 than in 1968-69. 


* Prepared by the Agriculture Division, Statistics Canada. 
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2.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended 
June 30, 1969 and 1970 
1969° 1970 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Tota Pelts Value of Tota 
Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 

INewtormuliand eae scare sec aces 70,226 459, 844 1.1 149,101 | 1,080,053 3.1 
Prince Edward Island............... 9,100 127,054 0.3 8, 226 87,668 0.3 
ING SEOLIR Nae Steet eo ota cee .cn 146,452 | 1,903,489 4.6 157,278 | 1,455,334 4.2 
Neo ba Wiis wick. abe) ek ra 51,752 399,691 1.0 58,798 464,608 1.3 
EB OOsn eee aan eh ek ratciioaas 472,075 4,795,436 ) Baus 515,614 3,902,825 11,2 
OURGATIGS ere eco rae Lee eee 1,489,762 | 12,639,512 30.8 1,355,778 | 9,602,664 27.6 
UN BATTER Cy 0 cE SA Aa a Se en ae 747,802 5,414, 400 13.2 673,349 4,369,848 12.6 
Saskaconewsari ss. oss. ees see 678,150 | 2,884,827 7.0 706,633 | 2,726,584 7.8 
PID OTE een a dpc oni, dows es 856,117 | 4,360,056 10.6 707,241 | 4,127,730 11.9 
BrrhishOommpia. 6ccase ae. 539,022 | 5,509,505 13.4 540,146 | 4,761,313 13.7 
SWarkon 4 errivory.-..2- 2 oseace sac sne 54,300 104,612 0.3 26,850 70,673 0.2 
Northwest Territories.............. 364,504 | 1,159,767 2.8 203,719 | 1,068,708 sit 

Canadare enact 5,537,466 | 40,960,308 100.0 5,160,983 | 34,766,389 100.0 


1 Totals include pelts and values not allocated to a province or territory, mainly Alaska fur seal and Atlantic 


Coast hair seal. 


3.—Pelts of Wildlife Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended 


Kind 


Gana tay fees Cnr ey ora 
Coyote or prairie wolf............... 
Hrmme (weasel sso. ces sey 
BS HOPS ey cere eer aerate aieiae 


thy erie ht em eee Seen 
White wer en oo ee 
Notspeeieds.thac.6 ty. ee 
Ep een aes ayaa Wa ect wait ate 


opie tril Stee Soe one ee en me 
Wildeat 


i i ee ee ee es 


sold. 


June 30, 1969 and 1970 


1968-69 
Fur Season 
Total Average 
Pelts Value Value 
No. § g 
1,215 15, 204 12.51 
404 62,850 155.57 
3,076 83, 87 27.26 
6 459 76.50 
437,875 | 8,056,118 | 18.40 
33,067 447, 052 13.52 
106,009 107,472 1.01 
7,627 142,414 18.67 
68 1,229 18.07 
39,170 501,445 12.80 
532 10,882 20.45 
20,231 316,894 15.66 
50 532 10.64 
20,677 644,296 31.16 
64,803 538, 570 8.31 
120,935 1,637,517 13.54 
1,754,393 2,339,330 1.33 
16, 868 455,045 26.98 
57,851 26,679 0.46 
47,835 301, 234 6.30 
13,318 814,481 61.16 
139, 152* 967,738" 6.95" 
199 91 0.46 
958,710 435, 367 0.45 
3, 266 66, 243 20.28 
1,518 42,170 27.78 
530 20,968 39.56 


3,849,385"| 18,036,151" 


Pelts 
No. 
4,084 
326 
3,085 
3 


0 
433, 408 


86, 406 


3,360, 230 


1 Commonly known as Alaska fur seal; value figures are the net returns to the Federal Government for pelts 


59, 663 
171,769 


1,319 
505,170 
6,588 
103, 859 
382 


21,978 
199,305 


663, 189 


1,685,674 |. 


141 
240,111 
58,178 
55,715 
22,942 


15,885,152 
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Fur Farm Production.—Mink accounts for almost the entire value of fur farm 
production. In 1970, the number of mink pelts taken was 1,494,000 with a value of 
$14,420,000. Mink farms decreased in number from 1,017 to 836 and the number of 
animals on farms at year-end was 455,300 compared with 572,743 a year earlier. Because 
of the small numbers involved, coverage of nutria and chinchilla has been discontinued. 


4.—Mink Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1968-70 


Mink Farms at Year-End Value pete teh REC 
Province 

1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 

No. No. No. $7000 $7000 $’000 
Newfoundland). go's). sise5.slcisis sissies os ats 17 12 5 184 132 108 
Prince Edward Island............... 9 9 7 110 75 97 
INO VANS COUIRERE aise crate cscrice cee woes 128 149 140 1,641 1,241 1,141 
New UnS WICK teieie ove cicisisinteioie Sisie 14 17 16 155 155 125 
QUOD eC Merstaes steveretcrc sie arsriere: sstersra/sis/siaress 75 70 58 1,860 1,595 1,520 
QOUEATIO cee ree eee ores eit IR een Diclsieles 354 331 278 7,674 6,067 5,105 
WETONRIO) of ae Dontedacenn SateC HOS SCOR 128 108 80 2,827 2,322 1,347 
Saskatchewan....... ach ere 75 53 38 1,067 935 636 
PAT DOLta sm marst stots oireveveroisiate Piejstere ciete cee 120 93 78 2,375 2,079 1,390 
British Columbian ceteris: 227 175 136 4,795 4,049 2,950 
Totals oi...eic ices os gesces visas 1,147 1,017 836 22,6901 18,650 14,419 


1 Includes value of some pelts not allocated by province. 


5.—Number and Value of Mink Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1968-70 


1968 1969 1970 
Mink 

Pelts Value Pelts Value Pelts Value 

000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 
Standard Grasse newer eres Sateen eeers 382 6,218 455 5,530 478 5,094 
(CHEE conn ero odor aop oun Guu GeoCanene 42 546 46 389 28 222 
Darkipluewrncck tease ce eas oats hears 54 648 33 361 33 339 
Wight blue eee «cates wince ees es 374 5,039 404 4,270 288 2,847 
lay yon odabass cous oenOOn ont Oee D 527 6,770 562 5, 632 508 4,630 
Belg eens tn eine slainrerersimeane aes oats 231 2,872 236 2,148 139 1,138 
WV ECGs fora ra ans oro ale, br erates coe ae w biases 58 595 42 320 20 148 
TOUS feet rane ces 1,668 22,690 1,779 18,650 1,494 14, 420 
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Exports and Imports.—Canadian fur exports consist largely of those kinds pro- 
duced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most valuable followed by beaver, 
seal, fox, and muskrat. Mink, Persian lamb, dressed seal, dressed sheep and lamb, fox 
and raccoon make up a large part of the imports. Exports and imports of furs, undressed, 
dressed and manufactured, to and from Britain, the United States and all countries, are 
given for the years 1969 and 1970 in Table 6. 


6.— Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 
Kind of Fur | 
Bee United All Wess United All 
Britain States Countries Britain States Countries 
Exports 
$’000 $’000 37000 =| ~—- $000 $’000 $000 
Undressed— 
BeAvVOE el eiome ioe fa woo neeies 2,974 2,044 8,644 1,705 1,094 6,132 
@hinchiliawsa. eb caee tanec _ 255 255 — 143 143 
rmine Or WEASEL...) sic ecules sees 65 10 75 40 2 42 
IBS ONE Soh oe ee ic not raters! Gioia 36 99 164 27 159 217 
242 974 1,377 243 417 |, 758 
47 329 429 130 310 528 
180 413 766 188 521 778 
1,981 9,712 15, 203 1,087 8,974 13,686 
1,824 59 1,949 1,428 7 1,706 
15 115 287 13 155 380 
= ‘4 8 _— 14 21 
1,519 18 2,534 675 122 2,119 
507 = 507 214 _ 216 
95 167 287 154 88 285 
165 524 892 135 126 605 
23 116 545 2 157 778 
RUAC COON Hose ctataytions vaicha arvana hw NG = 9 9 — 11 13 
Hur platesniMats,ObGs <<... .cs<01s% — 21 55 | 26 49 115 
CADE) Oe rg Ae ere repels Nene ee ea 34 1,059 1,734 68 647 1,473 
Mui SOGASAPDATEL ~) cto /anveace (acess 1,570 8,292 21,661 1,094 3,737 19,443 
ED OaIG F 5.a mais cee aac 11,277 24, 223 57,381 7,229 16,799 49,438 
Imports 
$000 $’000 $'000 $000 $000 $’000 
Undressed— 
Chinaiand Jap mink; 2 .. ..0k.- 202 — 345 200 — 458 
LO) aac bay act SOS ae Eee 618 §80 2,633 328 419 1,726 
Kolinslky pee eee siccniskcocte cians 49 14 107 31 7 68 
Winky teee. iter te oon Seema es 1,331 2,145 9,268 1,298 1,967 8,698 
WNC a hier. Range oars hao Rete Saane 2 2,154 2,202 — 1,803 1,803 
Persian lamb 208 491 1,030 102 186 579 
Rabbit 12 37 221 _ 2 Z 
HA CCOGNG rene aan ey. eens oer. 11 2,768 2,784 t 1,617 1,635 
(QUNE dee oe anerent istic ROSE cee ere 203 1,870 3,877 158 970 2,704 
Dressed— 
PTAGCOrS iil one E oe ack Gina cat 16 414 624 -- 109 173 
a Hallie 2 ek alae Pete ieee TE A ah yoy eB 10 1,210 1,412 19 1,353 1,385 
ots Iie ieee lela 9 Nea Bier Be Aas SERS Dae 1 2,120 2,344 8 1,584 1,703 
Sheepaicelsnry. «ee eae: 623 385 1,882 479 333 1,205 
Fur plates, mats, etc.............. 444 273 1,652 . 139 121 922 
OGREr sae fee eae ce Oe et ee 300 942 1,809 | 117 661 Tele 
Hovrooasapparelicay.-he nrc cena 576 343 1,620 172 142 760 
Totalseeconscsnte scene 4,606 15,846 33,810 3,058 11,274 24,998 
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Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry 


The general term ‘fur processing”’ includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry and 
the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts on 
a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods such 
as coats, scarves and gloves. Tables 7 and 8 give selected statistics for these industries 
on the “total activity’? basis (see Chapter XV on Manufactures) for 1965-69. 


7.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing and DyeingjIndustry, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

SEA DLE r MENUS ayer trys se etecearsciceioee cen iaie ey toveiorsiatae No. 17 15 18 19 18 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

IVs eee ere epey tts crak tet ic ts ete acne aise ee ee cr vates No. 85 82 67 86 74 

1 USTCTEE CD A er ae ea of 25 22 22 24 27 

Salanlesspat panei. sit cos) Sarnia lacie Savy $’000 780 821 754 1,008 1,100 
Production and Related Employees— 

Mel eee ree eee ais eas Bla clo cictdicceia ae ate as No. 689 612 488 511 521 

Bl OIMALO ERR Car h irate event otaae “ 129 105 85 77 82 

\WECRe =H Tet Gs Lak eed oe een ee ee ee a $’000 3,469 3,268 2,916 3,453 3,571 
Cost of materials used in manufacturing........... $’000 1,696 1,433 1,189 1,651 1,933 
iReltattreateder sm kee wien oF oscar ca wees sea ae 000 5,219 5, 264 4,416 5,161 ; 
Amount received for treatment of furs and other 

IMADIFACKUTING WEMCNUC tie: tas clctee ce oars trate es $’000 7,927 6,953 6,510 7,671 8,213 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Bistablishmentsy.cewacpees atten serch cee eats ote No. 406 406 401 390 395 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

LEN WET als Gone othe eee aa ne eR No. 465 422 403 376 379 

a RSS ine enor aak ean oe erect OS ne eR B 179 156 164 158 173 

palaries;paiGh eee wte. merce eerie en ters Soa aoe $’000 3,506 3,516 3,611 3,62 3,859 
Production and Related Employees— 

IM eileen Fae de He Si Boe mata ro eave No. 1,454 1,418 1,403 1,445 1,470 

Hemisle thm sere J NSC eo ra arate ara aera iY 727 699 673 696° 809 

Wines paid ites seep nth. Soe, Ses ket ore $000 9,552 9,624 10, 183 10,743" 11,781 
Cost of materials used in manufacturing............ $’000 41,218 42,186 41,948 43, 858 48,000 
Value of factory shipments and other manufacturing 

TALS Hilo aot gee eLee GEE OU Ae eG eere $’000 64,707 65,963 67,372 69,615 77,152 
LOUALTEV ENUC se wal. ceere coe cee ratte Nave verse atieettow $000 66, 892 67,942 69, 454 71,445 79,550 


Section 3.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resource Management 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces and territories of Canada are under the 
administration of their respective governments. Exceptions include those resources 
within the boundaries of the national parks and the Indian reserves, which are under the 
administration of the Federal Government. Descriptions of provincial and territorial 
wildlife conservation measures, which include fur resource management practices, are given 
in Part IV of this Chapter. 
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PART IV.—WILDLIFE RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION* 


Wildlife is an important renewable natural resource. The original inhabitants of what 
is now Canada depended on it for food and clothing and still do in some remote areas. 
The coming of the Europeans brought development of the fur trade which guided the course 
taken in exploring and settling the land as we know it today. When the country was being 
opened up, a number of mammals and birds became seriously depleted or extinct. As 
settling progressed, wildlife habitat was reduced by cutting and burning of forests, pollution 
of streams, industrial and urban development, drainage of wetlands, building of dams, and 
other changes in the land. 


Today, the arctic and alpine tundra, a major vegetational region, has begun to show 
serious man-made changes. The adjacent sub-arctic and sub-alpine non-commercial 
forests have been affected principally by increased human travel which causes more forest 
fires, although the great forests farther south retain much of their original character, 
despite exploitation. Cultivable lands, originally forest or grass land, have completely 
changed but they have, in some cases, become more suitable than the original wilderness 
for some forms of wildlife. The harvestable surplus of game and fur species across Canada 
is seldom fully utilized and wildlife will remain generally abundant where habitat is pre- 
served and management enlightened. 


Today, Canada is known for its varied and abundant wildlife. It maintains most, or 
all, of the world’s stock of woodland caribou, mountain sheep, wolves, grizzly bears and 
wolverines. These animals exist because of the vast habitat and because of the efforts 
that have been made to preserve them. 


In 1885, the Rocky Mountain Park (now Banff National Park) was established in 
Alberta, preserving an area of over 2,500 sq. miles in its natural state; in 1887, the Con- 
tinent’s first bird sanctuary was established at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan; 
in 1893 when wood bison faced extinction, laws were passed to protect them; and in 1907, 
a nucleus herd of plains bison was established at Wainwright in Alberta. These were 
among the early attempts at wildlife conservation in Canada. 


For a long time, certain species were protected from man and predator. Now, having 
a better understanding of how nature works, it is recognized that many factors combined 
cause fluctuations in wildlife numbers, and hunting seasons and bag limits are based to a 
greater extent on environment. Given a fully stocked environment, the annual increase 
need only replace the losses. Surplus production can therefore be safely taken by predatory 
animals or, in case of game species, by man. 


As a natural resource, wildlife within each province comes under the jurisdiction of 
the provincial government. However, the Federal Government does have responsibility 
for wildlife on federal land, for research and management of species that have a wide range, 
and for species that are covered by international treaty, such as the Migratory Birds 
Treaty between Canada and the United States. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service 


The Canadian Wildlife Service (CWS) began as an agency to administer the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act passed in 1917. It was organized in 1947 to meet the need for 
scientific research in wildlife management and is now a branch of the Department of the 
Environment. 


The CWS conducts scientific research into wildlife problems in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the Yukon Territory and the national parks. It advises agencies concerned with 
wildlife management and co-operates in carrying out recommendations; it advises on and 
co-ordinates administration of the Game Export Act in the provinces; it co-operates with 
agencies in Canada and abroad in dealing with national and international problems related 
to wildlife resources. As administrator of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, the CWS 


* Prepared by the Policy, Planning and Research Service, Department of the Environment, from data received 
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is responsible for recommending the annual revision of the Migratory Birds Regulations 
which govern open seasons, bag limits and hunting practices. This it does in consultation 
with provincial wildlife agencies. Enforcement of the Act and Regulations is carried out 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, with CWS and provincial co-operation. 


The loss of wetlands to drainage and filling for agricultural and other purposes poses 
a serious threat to waterfowl and, to counteract this, the CWS co-operated with provincial 
agencies in a major program, started in 1967, to preserve wetlands by purchase and long- 
term lease. By 1971, 45,000 acres had been bought for $4,000,000 and 69,000 acres had 
been re-leased for $318,000. In addition, the CWS operated 96 bird sanctuaries having a 
total area of 46,000 sq. miles. 


The CWS conducts two annual surveys of waterfowl hunters selected from the 400,000 
holders of the Canada migratory game-hunting permits. These surveys provide the CWS 
with estimates of the species and age of the major game species taken by hunters. Other 
continuing projects related to migratory game birds include an annual survey of crop damage 
in the Prairie Provinces, annual surveys of waterfowl populations and habitat conditions 
in Western Canada, a program to reduce bird hazards at airports, and a search for a sub- 
stitute for lead shot which each year causes lead poisoning and subsequent death of a large 
number of waterfowl. Bird-banding provides valuable information on the migration and 
the biology of birds, and is especially useful in waterfowl management. The CWS head- 
quarters in Ottawa keeps sets of continental banding records and controls the activities 
of banders operating in Canada. Much attention has been given to species greatly reduced 
in number or in danger of extinction. By 1971, 21 eggs had been taken from whooping 
crane breeding grounds and delivered for incubation to the Patuxent Wildlife Research 
Center in Maryland. Eventually, the progeny from these 21 chicks will be released into 
the wild but only after a sufficiently large supply of breeding birds has been developed. 


Four studies of the population of barren-ground caribou were conducted from 1966 to 
1968 in the Keewatin District of the Northwest Territories and in northern Manitoba. 
The first report is scheduled for publication by the CWS in 1972. The latest estimate 
of the four major populations of barren-ground caribou in the Northwest Territories was 
400,000. 


Ecological studies, particularly in areas where development might disturb wildlife 
habitat, are under way on all types of mammals and include habitat mapping in the 
Northwest Territories, in the Peace-Athabasca delta of Wood Buffalo National Park, and 
in several river basins. Toxic chemicals, such as pesticides and industrial compounds, 
released into the environment in ever-increasing quantities, may produce immediate or 
long-term effects on wildlife populations. Toxic chemical research aims at finding and 
measuring these effects so that hazards of such compounds may be more clearly understood. 
Populations of fish, amphibians, small mammals and their mammalian predators as well as 
of song, raptorial and aquatic birds are under study. 


In 1970, the CWS opened the Wye Marsh Wildlife Centre at Midland, Ont., which 
was set up to inform Canadians about the forces that shape the land with special emphasis 
on wildlife, and about man and his environment and how one affects the other. The 
surrounding 2,500 acres of marsh, forest and overfields are owned and managed by the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. The Centre is the first of 10 to be situated in 
such ecologically distinctive areas as the prairies, the northern woods, the Atlantic shores 
and the desert-like valleys of the western mountains. 

The CWS has been participating in the Canada Land Inventory which is a federal- 
provincial program to gather information on how land in the settled parts of Canada 
(1,250,000 sq. miles) is being used, and how best it could be used for agriculture, forestry, 
recreation and wildlife. 

Research in limnology includes inventory and productivity of lakes and rivers in the 
national parks and the biology of fish in associated flora and fauna. Adequate stocks 
of fish are maintained through modern methods of management, where they can be applied 
without detriment to the values of the areas concerned. 
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Provincial Wildlife Conservation and Management* 


Newfoundland.—The functions of the Newfoundland Wildlife Service are: to main- 
tain all indigenous species from extinction and to provide other species where suitable unused 
habitat exists, always bearing in mind the real and aesthetic values of wildlife that are 
important to man; to maintain all species in the greatest number possible, consistent with 
the habitat needs of the species, without serious conflict with the other resource needs; 
and to provide and regulate the harvest surplus of wildlife populations for the use of the 
people. 


The Wildlife Service manages big game almost solely through the manipulation of 
hunting regulations based on population data gathered from field studies and hunter 
questionnaires as well as the transplant of caribou and moose to unoccupied range and the 
predator controls of lynx around caribou calving grounds. This program has been respon- 
sible for a fairly healthy population of animals. Black bear, the only other big game 
species, have increased in numbers over the past five years and a trapping program is 
currently in progress to gain information on their distribution and movements. Research 
is being conducted on the ecology and biology of small game species to prepare for the time 
when the harvest must be increased to satisfy hunter demand. Habitat management for 
ptarmigan is under consideration; waterfowl management is conducted by federal 
authorities. 


The wild fur industry in Newfoundland, as elsewhere, has been characterized by 
short-term instability and a long-term decline period. In general, the price of furs has 
declined in the past decade and, since the supply of trappers is partially determined by 
the profit motive, the number of trappers has also declined. As a result, the fur bearers 
of the province are now considered to be under-harvested. Research and management of 
the Newfoundland wild fur industry is at present in progress in an effort to exploit this 
resource more fully. There is no quota for fur bearers other than the beaver for which 
the quota is 20 beaver per trapper. Studies were started during 1971 on two endangered 
species—the pine marten and the arctic hare. These studies will provide the basis for a 
management program to ensure their continued survival. 


Prince Edward Island.—Wildlife conservation and management programs in Prince 
HKdward Island, mainly concerned with game birds, are conducted by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the provincial Department of Tourist Development. Seasons and bag limits 
on game species are scientifically adjusted and efforts are being intensified to enforce the 
regulations established in order to protect species from over-exploitation. The Division 
operates a reserve offering pheasant and controlled goose shooting, which serves to reduce 
pressure on other game species. The province is in the process of establishing several 
waterfowl sanctuaries which will supplement the protection provided by the two federal 
sanctuaries in the province and is also attempting to improve the habitat for wildlife pro- 
duction by cutting practices, evaluation of hedgerow plants, etc. 


Nova Scotia.—The Wildlife Division of the Department of Lands and Forests conducts 
research and management programs, the results of which will help to ensure that the wildlife 
resource will continue to contribute to the mental, physical and economic well-being of 
the people of Nova Scotia. 


Big game species in the province are undergoing studies by which data are compiled 
annually on the harvest patterns, age and sex ratios, reproduction, behaviours, etc. Wild 
fur bearers include beaver, muskrat, mink, otter, wildcat, lynx, fox, raccoon and weasel 
and these provide a supplementary income for some 3,500 persons who harvest from $100,000 
to $200,000 worth of wild furs annually. At present, most attention is directed toward 
the beaver which is the most valuable fur bearer taken. The Trappers Association of 
Nova Scotia is organized so that persons closest to the resource may have some say in its 
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wise use and management. One of the aims of the Association is to promote improved 
marketing and handling of the raw furs taken by trappers so as to upgrade over-all fur 
quality and thus command more profitable market prices for trappers. 


Migratory bird management is shared jointly by the Canadian Wildlife Service and 
the provincial Wildlife Division. Established programs relevant to population inventories, 
banding, harvest levels, etc., are conducted on an annual basis by the Division. All major 
waterfowl areas in the province have been carefully evaluated, including the offshore 
islands which possess unique ecological features, with the objective of retaining them for 
the benefit of future generations, and several large waterfowl areas are now owned by the 
province. The role played by Ducks Unlimited (Canada) has been extremely valuable in 
establishing a successful program of waterfowl habitat improvement in Nova Scotia. 
Various techniques are employed annually to determine population levels and other factors 
of upland game species that are essential when formulating proposals aimed at the wise 
use and management of the resource. 


There are 19 federal and provincial areas in Nova Scotia totalling about 500,000 acres 
of land and water where wildlife is protected. Among them is the Provincial Wildlife 
Park at Shubenacadie, where a program of studies relating to parasites and disease and the 
rearing of wildlife for release is a feature additional to its function as a recreational and 
educational park. Mention should also be made of the very important role of Acadia 
University in the provincial wildlife program. Various research programs conducted by 
that institution and the free exchange of ideas between the two agencies have greatly 
enhanced the resource management efforts in Nova Scotia. 


New Brunswick.—The management of wildlife in New Brunswick is under the 
jurisdiction of its: Department of Natural Resources. In recent years, deer management 
zones have been established in an attempt to control the distribution of hunting pressure 
on this animal. Biological studies of the white-tailed deer are being conducted, including 
the ecology of winter and spring habitat, aerial census of winter populations and an annual 
population analysis based on deer registration data. Also, a moose management program 
is under way which includes many restrictions and regulations in the administration of this 
limited wildlife resource. Biological studies indicate that its population has improved 
significantly in numbers and condition under the controlled hunting program. 


Beaver, muskrat and bobcat are the three most important fur bearing animals in the 
province. During the early 1900s, beaver became scarce but, as a result of protection, 
they increased rapidly in numbers so that now there is no limit imposed on the trapping of 
these animals. Each autumn, an aerial survey of active colonies of beaver is conducted 
over about 4,000 stream-miles to keep a continuing record of their prevalence. 


There is, at the present time, no limit on the trapping of any wild fur bearer in the 
province. The trapping of fisher and marten was permitted during the 1964-65 season 
for the first time since 1946. These animals, found mainly in the northern part of the 
province, appear to be increasing in number and extending their range southward. 
Currently, investigations are continuing into the ecology of fisher and marten as well as 
of beaver and muskrat. 


During 1971, a new system of estimating hunting effort and harvest information for 
game birds was undertaken and found to provide more reliable data than were previously 
available. Closed seasons for certain species are invoked, sometimes on short notice, 
when considered necessary for preservation reasons. Management practices in New 
Brunswick for migratory birds have been limited for the most part to co-operative programs 
with other agencies, particularly the Canadian Wildlife Service. Examples of the projects 
under way are the woodcock singing ground census and the co-operative waterfowl banding 
program. In 1970, a grouse management plan was organized, and methods and mechanical 
procedures for selected projects were evaluated. 


Quebec.—The management and protection of wildlife within Quebec is a function 
of the Fish and Game Branch of the Department of Tourism, Fish andGame. The Branch 
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has two Services, one dealing with wildlife management and the other with conservation. 
The Wildlife Service is responsible for management, particularly of those species of interest 
to hunters and fishermen. The work of staff biologists, who are assigned to geographical 
units known as management districts, includes the collection of precise data on animal 
populations and habitats in the respective areas. In connection with the management of 
the fisheries resources, wildlife managers have recourse to the services and resources of the 
Fisheries Stations Division and the Technology and Engineering Services Division; the 
former operates four provincial hatcheries, inspects commercial hatcheries, and controls 
the importation of fish eggs and species of salmon brought in for propagation. The Wildlife 
Service also administers and maintains the Quebec Zoological Gardens. The Conservation 
Service works closely with the Wildlife and Parks Services and is responsible for enforcing 
fishing and hunting regulations and for informing the public of the existence of such regula- 
tions and of their scope and importance. The Wildlife Conservation Act, which came 
into force in December 1969, is intended to protect fish and wild animal species within 
the province. 


Ontario.—The objective of recreational wildlife management programs in Ontario 
is the provision of high-quality wildlife hunting and viewing opportunities for as many 
residents as possible. 


The most important factor limiting deer numbers in Ontario appears to be the de- 
creasing extent of deer range. An important aspect of the management program is the 
improvement and increase of existing winter range. Moose management is concentrated 
on intensive production and harvest inventory and evaluation of the effect of various forest 
practices on moose range. Ultimately, moose range and forest management will be inte- 
grated in such a way as to optimize both fibre and moose production. 


Upland game management is directed toward realization of maximum recreational 
opportunities on a day-use basis for hunters as well as for naturalists interested in small 
game and non-game species. Management practices include increasing the production 
of small game through habitat management and provision of accurate predictions of the 
annual availability of small game. Waterfowl banding is important in developing a 
reasonable management program for an international resource. Re-establishment of a 
breeding population of the giant Canada goose in southern Ontario is a specialized part 
of the Ontario migratory bird program. 


A Conservation Officer in 
northern Ontario tagging 
a mallard duck, one of 
about 15,000 waterfowl! 
tagged each year in the 
province. This is but one of 
the many varied tasks he 
performs in his capacity as 
a protector, conservator 
and manager of the wild- 
life in his area. 
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The wildlife management areas that have been established provide opportunities for 
nature study and hunting in southern Ontario, where virtually all lands are privately 
owned. ‘Their existence also ensures preservation of valuable wetlands. 


Much of the effort in Ontario in managing wild fur bearers is directed to beaver which 
at the present time are very abundant throughout the province. On Crown lands, there are 
some 2,300 registered traplines for which beaver harvest quotas are set annually. These 
quotas serve an important role in maintaining a sustained yield of this valuable species. 
Other important species sought by the trappers are also those that live in or around water— 
muskrat, otter and mink. Collectively, these four species make up about 90 p.c. of the 
total value of the fur harvest in the province which varies from $3,500,000 to $5,500,000. 


The Department of Lands and Forests, responsible for the management of wildlife in 
Ontario, conducts trappers’ meetings regularly throughout the province where new traps 
and trapping techniques are discussed. Some of the trappers belong to trappers’ councils 
and a large proportion of them are members of the Ontario Trappers’ Association, which 
operates an auction house at North Bay. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Mines, Resources and Environmental 
Management has the primary responsibility for the conservation of wildlife stocks in the 
province. Authority to do so is provided by provincial legislation (the Wildlife Act and 
the Predator Control Act), although the federal Migratory Birds Convention Act is the 
authoritative legislation in the conservation of waterfowl and other migratory species. 
The Wildlife Act provides legal protection for all animals and birds that are part-time or 
full-time winter residents of the province. The Migratory Birds Convention Act protects 
migratory game birds, migratory insectivorous birds and migratory non-game birds. The 
Predator Control Act is the legal basis for authorizing control measures on predatory 
animals. 


The Department of Mines, Resources and Environmental Management has four 
Divisions; each has some responsibility for wildlife conservation and each is multi-disci- 
plinary in nature, having a staff responsible for one of the important natural resources. 
The Research Branch of the Division has a staff of biologists working on problems in the 
fur bearer, the game bird and the big game areas of the wildlife field. 


The Resources Management Division is subdivided into four administrative regions 
which cover the whole province, and a co-ordinating head office. The director in charge 
of each region is responsible for the field administration of the entire wildlife program in 
his area and for the enforcement of the wildlife laws and regulations. Each region is 
involved to some extent in habitat preservation. Eight wildlife management areas estab- 
lished on Crown land distributed across southern, western and northern Manitoba are 
designated for primary use by wildlife, although other compatible land-use activities are 
also permitted. In addition, there is a major concentration of wildlife management areas 
in the Interlake District, established under the ARDA and FRED federal-provincial 
cost-sharing programs. ‘These programs provide funds for detailed land-use studies and 
for major land adjustments resulting from these studies. Regulations covering wildlife 
harvesting are established each year by discussion. 


Saskatchewan.—Before 1945, little was done to control the trapping of beaver and 
muskrat in Saskatchewan, other than to establish close season when the fur bearers became 
depleted from over-trapping, and the lack of conservation and management policy had a 
disastrous effect upon the fur resources and the livelihood of trappers. In 1946, under 
federal-provincial agreement, all Crown lands north of the 53rd parallel were set up as 
the Northern Fur Conservation Block. Up to $50,000 a year was to be expended over 
the following 10 years to establish and administer conservation areas, purchase equipment, 
pay salaries of personnel, transplant live beaver and build dams; the Federal Government 
agreed to assume 60 p.c. of the cost and the province the remainder. A Fur Advisory 
Committee, with representation from the provincial Department of Natural Resources 
and the (then) federal Indian Affairs Branch was set up to supervise the program. Organ- 
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ization of conservation areas was left to the trappers. Five-man councils were elected in 
all districts, with Indian, metis and white trappers sharing privileges, obligations and 
responsibilities on an equal basis. Conservation measures and licensing regulations were 
initiated. Since 1946, the agreement has been extended several times until 1972 and the 
sharable amount raised to $120,000. This Northern Fur Conservation program has 
served to encourage the people involved to plan and carry out other programs vital to their 
well-being, but it is expected that it will soon be replaced by a new agreement. Both 
governments feel that the scope of such an agreement should cover a wider range of renewable 
resources, such as fisheries, forestry and outdoor recreation, in addition to the wildlife 
resource. 


Alberta.—The conservation and management of wildlife resources in Alberta are 
under the jurisdiction of the Fish and Wildlife Division of the Department of Lands and 
Forests, which has been undergoing reorganization over the past two years. Meetings are 
held with registered trappers to increase the exchange of information between them and 
the Division’s officers and an intensive program is being initiated to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the misuse of trapping areas and to form them into more economical units. 


The major shift in wildlife operations in the past two years has been toward a number 
of key projects, most of which are of two-year or three-year duration. ‘These include 
studies on the effects of industrial development on wildlife, experimental techniques to lure 
waterfowl off problem areas into a variety of ‘“‘baited”’ field and feeding stations, domestic 
cattle-wildlife ranges, range conditions, experimental shelterbelt planting for upland 
game birds, waterfowl programs such as banding and transplanting, and animal movement 
and population trends. Collection of upland game birds for pesticide residue analysis 
continued in 1971. Field surveys and mapping under the Canada Land Inventory program 
continued during the year. 


British Columbia.—The wildlife resources of British Columbia are administered 
under authority of the Wildlife Act, 1966 by the Fish and Wildlife Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Conservation. Most of the over-all planning and co-ordination 
of wildlife management activities in the province takes place in the headquarters of the 
Wildlife Management Division but the actual management is carried out in seven regions, 
in each of which the resident biologist has responsibility for the planning, supervision and 
overseeing of the wildlife management projects in his own region. 


Wildlife management includes the assessment and protection of wildlife populations 
and their habitat, the regulation and statistical documentation of public use of the wildlife 
resource, the collating and distribution of information pertaining to wildlife, both regionally 
and provincially, the regulation and control of wildlife imports and exports, and active 
participation with and advice to related government agencies indirectly involved with the 
wildlife resource. 


The wild fur resource is managed under a registered trapline system in effect since 1926. 
Registered traplines are areas of Crown land allotted, for the purpose of trapping wild fur, 
to trappers who are resident in the province. Registration of a trapline is renewable on 
an annual basis by the trapper, subject to certain requirements of 10 years aimed at con- 
servation in sustained yield of the fur species. 
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Section 1.—Electric Power Development 


Subsection 1.—Historical and Current Trends in Power Development 


Electric power development in Canada has undergone remarkable and sustained 
growth since the beginning of the century. From a modest 133,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity installed at the end of 1900, Canada’s installed hydro capacity rose to 28,304,000 
kw. by the end of 1970 and thermal capacity to 14,325,000 kw. 


Thermal-electric power development in Canada was not well documented early in the 
century but it is apparent that its growth was slow and of relatively minor importance until 
the late 1940s. The rate of development of hydro facilities, on the other hand, tended to 
accelerate after the turn of the century when improvements in electric power transmission 
techniques were introduced and increasing emphasis began to be placed on the construction 
of large hydro-electric stations. 


During the prosperous 1920s, demand for electricity became heavier and the rate of 
installation increased appreciably. Then, under the depressed conditions of the early 
1930s, power demand dropped off but did not show up immediately as a drop in the installa- 
tion rate because of the time lag inherent in hydro-electric power development. The 
completion of hydro projects initiated prior to the depression period accounted for the 
continuation of a high rate of capacity installation up until 1935; thereafter, poor economic 
conditions in the 1935-39 period resulted in a reduced rate. 


In the early war years, the tremendous demand for power to drive Canada’s war 
industries accounted for the sharp rise in installation of new generating facilities between 
1940 and 1943, but in the later war years construction dropped off so that, from 1944 to 
1947, a second flattening occurred in the growth curve. After the War, industrial ex- 
pansion and rapidly growing residential and agricultural development placed extremely 
heavy demands on power generating facilities. To stay abreast of these demands required 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Chapter were prepared by the Energy Development Sector of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa; Sections 3 and 4 were revised by the Energy and Minerals Section of the Manufacturing 
and Primary Industries Division, Statistics Canada, and Section 5 by the various provincial Commissions concerned. 
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the installation of new capacity at a rate higher than at any time in Canada’s history. 
These demands also led to the start of an extensive program of thermal plant construction 
in the early 1950s, since they could not be satisfied from hydro sources alone. In 1956, 
thermal generation represented 14 p.c. of installed capacity. Since then, the annual installed 
capacity bas averaged 56 p.c. hydro-electric and the remainder in thermal generation with 
the result that at the beginning of 1971 thermal generation accounted for 34 p.c. of Canada’s 
installed capacity. 


Table 1 shows the status of installed generating capacity in hydro and thermal stations 
and the combined total for all stations as at Jan. 1, 1971. 


1.—Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1971 


Province or Territory Hydro Thermal Total 
kw. kw. kw. 

INKS tevin (el eno lee. sheer pew Oops os eesran, MeO AE MPA tie Ae nee AA TIae 972,000 279,000 1,251,000 
T Barebone DEG BoE 05 OSI VER no Le a ee oe ieee IE © eo — 77,000 
IN OV-ANS EOL Laeein Serr eet tt tt ea ern ae ga news Mean ee ers oe 163,000 763,000 926,000 
ING wall Sinn S WG hak seretaerens Cee tae ey cca, Te re eae oe pee 563 , 000 630, 000 1,193,000 
OVE NE OR 5 aoe hag ea a OEP en IPC EE Fe Bc Rca oe BADE EERIE 13,279,000 744,000 14,023,000 
@NnpAarionate seis oc che ae rere titan te ee Pee ee ee Pench arn 6,797,000 6,819,000 13,616,000 
Manitoba 472,000 1,791,000 
Saskatchewan 952,000 1,538,000 
Alberta 2,068,000 2,684,900 
British Columbia 1,460,000 5, 408, 000 
Yukon Territory 1,000 47,000 
INRey caf ores nd Mead OVO Lec ee in AA A Re an eh AA aoe A ie Poe oe ne et See 35,000 40,000 75,000 

COAT EE Sen eee eee eee te eee ECA et OMIA Hic tot tie 28,304, 000 14,325,000 42,629,000 
Wanaeriasanssart Amel. 10 (0 ary ns: tre eee nr. aii atte a, hooey ee (eae 27,033,000 12,515,000 39,548,000 
Percentareincrease-during 1970s pommenre sta eearne anos eet eee e ae 4.7 14.5 7.8 


Current Trends.—Although water power traditionally has been and still is the main 
source of electric energy in Canada, thermal sources some day will undoubtedly become the 
main supplier. The choice between development of a hydro-electric power site and con- 
struction of a thermal generating station must take into account a number of complex 
considerations, the most important of which are economic in nature. In the case of a 
hydro-electric project, the heavy capital costs involved in construction are offset by main- 
tenance and operating costs considerably lower than those for a thermal plant. The 
long life of a hydro plant and the dependability and flexibility of operation in meeting 
varying loads are added advantages. Also important is the fact that water is a renewable 
resource. The thermal station, on the other hand, can be located close to the demand 
area, with a consequent saving in transmission costs. With the current trend to large 
steam stations, however, a certain amount of the flexibility of location of thermal stations 
is lost because such units require considerable quantities of water for cooling purposes, 
making it essential that they be sited close to an adequate water supply. 


The marked trend to thermal development which became apparent in the 1950s can 
be explained in part by the fact that, by that time in many parts of Canada, most of the 
hydro-electric sites within economic transmission distance of load centres had been devel- 
oped and planners had to turn to other sources of electric energy. More recently, however, 
advances in extra-high-voltage transmission techniques are proyiding a renewed impetus 
to the development of hydro power sites previously considered too remote. 

Thermal power generation may use fossil fuels or nuclear fuels as the sources of energy. 
The fossil fuels—coal, gas or oil—can be obtained economically from domestic sources in 
some parts of Canada. In other regions the cost of transportation leads to the use of im- 
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Pickering nuclear power station became part of the regular Ontario Hydro grid in the 
summer of 1971 when reactor one was declared in-service a month ahead of schedule. 
When all four reactors are operating in 1973, the station will produce more than 2,000,000 
kw. of electricity. The natural uranium, heavy-water reactor design is uniquely Canadian. 


ported fossil fuels. Nuclear fuels are providing an increasingly important source of energy 
for thermal power plants and will be especially attractive for those regions where fossil fuel 
costs are relatively high and where the power system permits the use of very large generat- 
ing units which show the best economic advantage for nuclear plants. 'The CANDU reactor 
system, which is providing the heat source for Canadian nuclear plants, allows the use of 
natural uranium mined and processed in Canada. 


Because of the relatively long starting-up time required by large thermal units, thermal 
stations tend to lack flexibility of operation and can be used most efficiently to meet con- 
tinuous load conditions. Hydro stations, on the other hand, can put generating units on 
line with minimum delay and hence are admirably suited to supply power to meet the peak 
loads which may occur several times each day. This applies mainly to hydro plants located 
close to load centres where peaking operation does not require substantial extra transmission 
cost. By combining the advantages of both hydro and thermal stations in integrated 
supply systems, power producers are now achieving much greater flexibility of operation. 


Another trend in development designed to meet the problem of varying daily loads is 
the use of pumped storage. An example is the Sir Adam Beck hydro development at 
Niagara Falls where water taken from the Niagara River above the Falls is carried by 
tunnel and power canal to penstocks which supply the main generating station on the 
bank of the Niagara River some distance below the Falls. In off-peak hours, power from 
the main station is used to pump water from the power canal into a reservoir maintained 
at a higher level; during peak-load hours, the pumps, which are dual-purpose units, operate 
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as generators and are driven by water released from the reservoir. The pumping-generating 
units at this development make available an extra 176,700 kw. of generating capacity. 
A pumping-generating station using the same general principle has been constructed on 
the Brazeau River in Alberta as part of the 305,500-kw. Big Bend hydro development. 


Perhaps the most promising application of the pumping-generating principle is its 
use in conjunction with nuclear power stations. Nuclear units, in common with the larger 
conventional thermal units, can be used most efficiently under conditions of continuous 
operation. Off-peak nuclear power can be used to operate pump-turbine units and the 
hydro-electric power derived from operating the units as generators is available for use 
during periods of peak demand. 


Subsection 2.—Utilization of Electric Energy 


In 1970, Canada’s generating facilities produced 203,714,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electric energy, after allowing for the energy used in the power stations themselves. Of this 
total, 76.7 p.c. was produced in hydro-electric stations and the remainder in thermal sta- 
tions. Electric energy exported to the United States exceeded imports by 2,403,000,000 
kwh. during 1970, so that the total energy available in Canada amounted to 201,311,000,000 
kwh. 


Industry uses approximately 58 p.c. of the total electric energy made available in 
Canada; residential and farm use accounts for 20 p.c. and commercial use for 13 p.c. The 
remaining 9 p.c. is listed under “losses and unaccounted for’. Because many power 
producers do not distinguish in their records between residential and farm customers, the 
amount of energy used is combined. Energy used for street lighting represents less than 
1 p.c. of total energy made available and is included in the ‘“‘commercial category’’. 


About 22 p.c. of the total energy made available is used in the mineral industry with 
approximately three quarters of this amount being consumed by the smelting and refining 
processes. The pulp and paper industry accounts for 15 p.c. and all other industries com- 
bined for an additional 21 p.c. Of the latter, the chemical industry and the primary iron 
and steel industry consume almost one half. 


The availability of large water-power resources in those regions in which the more 
important mineral deposits have been found has greatly facilitated mining development. 
Recent examples are the nickel mining and refining complex at Thompson, Man., which 
uses hydro-electric power generated in the Kelsey plant on the Nelson River, and the iron 
ore mining operations in Labrador, supplied by the Twin Falls plant on the Unknown River. 
Metal mining, a very important division of the Canadian mining industry, is carried on 
mainly in two physiographic regions—the Western Cordillera and the Canadian Shield. 
In the Western Cordillera, the mountainous topography and the relatively high amounts 
of precipitation favour the development of water power. In the Canadian Shield, which is a 
Precambrian formation stretching in a wide sweep around Hudson Bay from the Mackenzie 
River basin to the eastern tip of Labrador, heavy glaciation in recent geological times has 
formed river systems which are comparatively young and are characterized by large numbers 
of lakes connected by short river sections, with numerous rapids and falls suitable for the 
development of hydro-electric power. 


Canada has no known deposits of bauxite but the availability of low-cost hydro- 
electric power has fostered the establishment of a large aluminum industry that produces 
one eighth of the world’s supply of this metal, most of which is exported from Canada. 
Further evidence of the value of water power to mining operations is provided by the fact 
that Canada’s asbestos industry, which produces about 35 p.c. of the world’s supply of 
asbestos fibre, obtains the major part of its power supply from hydro-electric sources. 


Canada’s pulp and paper industry is one of the world’s great industrial enterprises. 
Total mill capacity for the production of newsprint paper is considerably greater than that 
of any other country in the world, and in total production of wood pulp Canada is second 
only to the United States. The fact that about 90 p.c. of the manufactured newsprint is 
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exported gives some indication of the importance of the industry to the Canadian economy. 
By far the larger portion of the energy used in the pulp and paper industry is derived from 
water power. 


The traditional reliance on hydro-electric generation by the mining and pulp and paper 
industries is more an indication of the abundance of hydro sites within economically acces- 
sible distances of demand areas rather than a definite preference for hydro as opposed to 
thermal generation. As the number of available hydro sites continues to decline, both 
industries are beginning to realize that their energy requirements can be met equally as well 
by thermal generation. 


Subsection 3.—Hydro-Electric Generation 


As discussed in Subsection 1, hydro-electric generation will play an increasingly lesser, 
yet significant role in Canada’s future electrical development. By the beginning of 1971, 
the hydro portion of the country’s total generating capacity had fallen to 66 p.c. from over 
90 p.c. twenty years earlier. 


In view of the vast water resources existing throughout Canada, there would appear 
to be a myriad of undeveloped sites that could conceivably be potential sources of hydro- 
electric power. It is not sufficient, however, to assume that all of these possibilities repre- 
sent economically viable sources of electric power. In fact, only a very minor portion of 
the sites with a theoretical power potential can actually be developed competitively. 
Before a site can be termed a veritable source of potential power, a detailed analysis of such 
factors as costs, geography, geology and ecology must be performed. And until a study is 
completed on a national scale, estimates of Canada’s undeveloped water power resources 
may tend to be misleading; a recent estimate places them in excess of 60,000,000 kw. 


Figures of water-power resources already developed are given in Table 1 and are based 
on the manufacturer’s rate in kilowatts as shown on the generator name-plate, or derived 
from the rating where it is indicated in kilovolt-amperes. The maximum economic instal- 
lation at a power site can be determined only by careful consideration of all the conditions 
and circumstances pertinent to its individual development. It is usual practice to install 
units having a combined capacity in excess of the available continuous power at Q50 (flow 
available 50 p.c. of the time), and frequently in excess of the power available at Qm (arith- 
metical mean flow). There are a number of reasons for this. The excess capacity may be 
installed for use at peak-load periods, to take advantage of periods of high flow, or to 
facilitate plant or system maintenance. In some instances, storage dams have been built 
subsequent to initial development to smooth out fluctuations in river flows. In other cases, 
deficiencies in power output during periods of low flow have been offset by auxiliary power 
supplied from thermal plants, or by interconnection with other plants which operate under 
different load conditions or are located on rivers with different flow characteristics. 


Thus, the extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the available continuous power 
at the various rates of flow is dependent upon the factors that govern the system of plant 
operation, and varies widely in different areas of the country. 


Provincial and Territorial Distribution.—The provincial and territorial distribu- 
tion of installed hydro-electric generating capacity, given in Table 1, reveals that substantial 
amounts of water power have been developed in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
where water-power resources are meagre. As natural-resource development proceeds, the 
fortunate incidence of water power in proximity to mineral, forest and other resources 
becomes increasingly apparent. The existence of large amounts of potential hydro power 
on northern rivers may well prove to be a factor of prime importance in the eventual realiza- 
tion of the natural wealth of the Canadian North. 


The water-power resources of Newfowndland are considered to be of very substantial 
magnitude. On the Island, although the length of the rivers is generally not great, topog- 
raphy and run-off are favourable for hydro-electric power development. Of the substantial 
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capacity installed, a very large portion serves the pulp and paper industry. In Labrador, 
the Churchill River and its tributaries, now under development, constitute one of the largest 
potential sources of water power in Canada. 


In Prince Edward Island there are no large streams and water-power plants are limited 
in size to those used to operate small mills. The water-power resources of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, although small in comparison with those of other provinces, are a valuable 
source of energy and make a substantial contribution to the economies of the two provinces. 
Numerous rivers in both provinces provide moderate-size power sites either within eco- 
nomic transmission distance of the principal cities and towns or advantageously situated 
for use in development of the timber and mineral resources. These provinces have, how- 
ever, turned to coal-fired thermal generation and are increasingly utilizing oil. 


Quebec is the richest of all the provinces in water-power resources, possessing about 
40 p.c. of the total for Canada. Quebec also leads in developed water power, its installation 
of 13,279,000 kw. in 1970 representing about 47 p.c. of the national total. Notable devel- 
opments are the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission’s 1,574,260-kw. Beauharnois devel- 
opment on the St. Lawrence River, the Commission’s 1,015,200-kw. Manic 2 development 
on the Manicouagan River, its Bersimis I development on the Bersimis River having an 
installed capacity of 912,000 kw., and its 1,292,000-kw. Manic 5 development, of which five 
units (807,500 kw.) were in service by the beginning of 1971. The Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited owns the 742,500-kw. Chute des Passes plant on the Péribonca River. 
The Manic 5 development is part of a major power project which represents a significant 
advance in the development of Quebec’s hydro-electric resources. This project, involving 
the harnessing of the headwaters of the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, will permit the 
eventual installation of some 5,540,000 kw. on the two rivers; a total installation of 3,749,000 
kw. was in service at the beginning of 1971. Power production in the province is facilitated 
by the regulation of stream-flow by the provincial Department of Natural Resources 
through the storage dams which it owns and operates. Some of the responsibility for 
regulation rests with the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Almost all of the sizable water-power potential in Ontario within easy reach of demand 
centres has been developed and planners are looking to the more remote sites as new sources 
of supply. Improvements in long-distance transmission techniques may bring some of these 
sites within the economic range. Most of the hydro-electric power produced in the province 
comes from the generators of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Canada’s 
largest power producing and distributing organization. Ontario’s largest hydro-electric 
generating station is located on the Niagara River at Queenston, where the Sir Adam Beck- 
Niagara Generating Stations Nos. 1 and 2 and the associated pumping-generating station 
have a combined generating capacity of 1,814,950 kw. In addition to the power generated 
in its own plants, the Commission purchased electric power generated outside the province 
to the extent of 3 p.c. of its total requirements in 1970. 


Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, with immense hydro-electric capabilities on 
the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson and Saskatchewan Rivers, is the most generously endowed 
with water power resources. Until recently, hydro-electric generating stations on the 
Winnipeg River supplied most of the power requirements of southern Manitoba. Manitoba 
Hydro’s high-voltage, long-distance transmission lines, however, will carry ever-increasing 
amounts of power south from hydro-electric stations on northern rivers to help meet the 
province’s constantly growing power demands. Of particular interest is the initial develop- 
ment of the Nelson River System. The Kettle Rapids site is being developed toward an 
ultimate capacity of 1,224,000 kw. and power will be transmitted over a 556-mile high- 
voltage direct current transmission system at +450 kilovolts to a receiving station near 
Winnipeg. Large water power resources exist in the central and northern parts of Saskatch- 
ewan, principally on the Churchill, Fond du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. Power 
from Squaw Rapids on the Saskatchewan River is fed into the transmission network of the 
provincially owned Saskatchewan Power Corporation, which serves the more settled areas 
of the province. Before the completion of this development in 1963, these areas had been 
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served by electric power from thermal plants fuelled by coal, oil or natural gas, the hydro- 
electric power generated in the province being used almost exclusively for mining purposes 
in northern areas. In Alberta, most of the principal hydro-electric developments are located 
on the Bow River and its tributaries and, from these developments, Calgary Power Ltd. 
serves most of the southern part of the province. The Big Bend hydro-electric development 
on the Brazeau River in the headwaters of the North Saskatchewan River, completed in 
1967, augmented the energy from the Bow River plants and another development on that 
river at Bighorn will add 108,000 kw. in 1972. Substantial water power resources are 
located in the northern regions and, although these are somewhat remote from present 
centres of population, the advent of extra-high-voltage transmission has enhanced the 
prospect of their development. 


British Columbia has many mountain streams that offer abundant opportunity for the 
development of hydro-electric power. In terms of installed hydro capacity, the province 
is exceeded only by Ontario and Quebec. Notable for the magnitude of their power poten- 
tial are such rivers as the Columbia, the Fraser, the Peace and the Stikine. Until 1968, 
hydro developments on smaller rivers in the southern areas satisfied the major load require- 
ments of the province but in that year the immense power resources of the Peace River 
began to supplement the energy supply. Development of the hydro potential of the Cana- 
dian portion of the Columbia River is under way, utilizing the water stored behind three 
huge storage reservoirs, two of which have been completed and the third scheduled for 1972. 
The foremost producer and distributor of electric power in British Columbia is the provin- 
cially owned British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 


Power from present developments in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 
is used largely to satisfy the needs of local mines and adjacent settlements. The Northern 
Canada Power Commission is authorized to construct and manage public utility plants in 
both Territories. A preliminary evaluation of the hydro-electric potential has been made 
for most of the major rivers in the Yukon Territory and in the central portion of the Mac- 
kenzie District of the Northwest Territories. The results of these studies indicate that a 
very substantial water-power potential exists; the Yukon River and its tributaries alone 
represent some of the largest undeveloped hydro-electric resources in North America. 


Subsection 4.—Thermal-Electric Generation 


The incidence of immense water-power resources in Canada and the brisk pace of their 
development has tended to overshadow the very considerable contribution being made by 
thermal energy in the nation’s power economy. At the end of 1970, the total installed 
thermal capacity in Canada was 14,325,000 kw., representing about 34 p.c. of the total 
electric generating capacity in the country. The fact that energy produced in thermal 
plants during the year accounted for only 23 p.c. of the total may be attributed in part to 
the fact that a considerable amount of the capacity installed is operated for peak-load duty, 
with hydro-electric capacity providing base-load generation. This pattern will change with 
the introduction of additional nuclear-fuelled thermal generation plants which can be 
operated economically at high capacity factors for base-load purposes. 


Conventional Thermal Power.—Over 90 p.c. of all thermal power generating equip- 
ment in Canada is driven by steam turbines. The magnitude of loads being carried by 
steam plants combined with the economies of scale has led to the installation of steam units 
with capacities as high as 500,000 kw. where systems are large enough to accommodate 
them. The remainder of the load is carried by gas turbine and internal combustion equip- 
ment. The flexibility of internal combustion engines makes this type of equipment partic- 
ularly suitable for meeting power loads in smaller centres, especially in the more isolated 
areas. 


Table 1, p. 716, shows that thermal generation is predominant in Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia. Also, by the end of 1970, the Northwest Territories and Ontario had 
joined Alberta, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick as provinces and territories having 
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greater than one half of their total capacity thermal-electric. It is expected that thermal 
generation will become increasingly predominant in Ontario. 


Thermal capacity in Newfoundland had, until recently, consisted of small internal 
combustion stations serving more isolated communities, together with a few medium-sized 
gas turbine and steam turbine units in larger centres. However, during 1970, the province’s 
first major thermal station, Holyrood, went into service with the commissioning of the first 
of two 150,000-kw. steam units. The plant, which was scheduled for completion in 1971, is 
fuelled by residual oil from a nearby refinery. Although coal is still the most important 
fossil fuel for thermal plants in Nova Scotia, oil is rapidly becoming the preferred choice 
for thermal-power generation in all of the Atlantic Provinces. 


The abundance of Quebec’s water-power wealth, much of it in reasonable proximity to 
existing demand areas, has limited the application of thermal power to specific local use. 
And now, with the added impetus of new developments in transmission technology allowing 
the economic transportation of large blocks of power over long distances, it seems likely 
that Quebec will continue to concentrate on hydro-electric power and develop some of the 
more remote regions such as the rivers flowing into James Bay. Nevertheless, Quebec is 
beginning to look toward thermal power since it will serve not only to help guarantee an 
adequate power supply in the face of increasingly heavy demands but also to render the 
almost exclusively hydro-electric base more flexible through integrated operation. Quebec’s 
largest thermal plant, the Tracy station near Sorel, has an installed capacity of 600,000 kw. 


Ontario has more thermal capacity than any other province in Canada; capacity in- 
stalled at the beginning of 1971 was 6,819,000 kw., which represents about 47 p.c. of the 
national total. Ontario Hydro’s Lakeview station at Toronto is Canada’s largest thermal 
generating station having an installed capacity of 2,430,000 kw. The Lambton station 
near Sarnia reached its designed capacity of 2,000,000 kw. in 1970. Two more conventional 
thermal stations are planned with final capacities of 4,000,000 kw. (at Nanticoke, near Port 
Dover) and 2,295,000 kw. (at Lennox, west of Kingston). With the exception of Lennox, 
which will use oil fuel, Ontario’s fossil-fuelled thermal plants are designed to be coal-fired. 


Manitoba supplements its predominantly hydro-based power supply with a substantial 
amount of thermal capacity but current emphasis is on development of water-power re- 
sources. Saskatchewan, until recently, relied on thermal capacity to satisfy the needs of 
the more settled areas and hydro-electric power generated in the province was used almost 
exclusively for mining purposes in the northern areas. In the past few years, however, 
development of storage on the Saskatchewan River has made hydro-electric power from 
Squaw Rapids and Coteau Creek available in the southern part of the province. Thermal 
generation is providing the next stage of expansion with extensions under way at Boundary 
Dam (Estevan) and Queen Elizabeth (Saskatoon) stations. The availability of vast fuel 
resources accounts for the emphasis on thermal power generation in Alberta; the province’s 
largest thermal plants are the 405,000-kw. gas turbine and steam station at Edmonton and 
the 582,000-kw. Wabamun steam station. Planned thermal expansion includes the 140,000- 
kw. H.R. Milner station (near Grande Cache), a 300,000-kw. addition to the Sundance 
station (near Wabamun), and a 165,000-kw. addition at the Clover Bar plant. Similar- 
sized units were commissioned at Sundance and Clover Bar during 1970. 


About two thirds of British Columbia’s thermal generating capacity is installed in 
three plants located in the Vancouver area. The capacity of the largest of these plants, the 
Burrard generating station, is 750,000 kw. Only minor thermal additions were made in the 
province during the year and no major additions are contemplated in the near future. 


Until 1965, most of the power requirements of the Northwest Territories were satisfied 
from thermal sources but the commissioning of the Twin Gorges hydro station on the 
Taltson River in that year altered the balance in favour of hydro. However, new additions 
in 1970 made thermal facilities once again the dominant source of power. In the Yukon 
Territory, hydro is the larger contributor. Virtually all of the thermal-electric energy in 
the Territories has been generated by small diesel units. Present indications are that 
future growth will continue to concentrate on diesel generation but the magnitude of the 
units installed will be substantially greater. 
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Nuclear Thermal Power.—Commercial electric power generated from the heat of 
nuclear reaction became a reality in Canada in 1962 when the 20,000-kilowatt electrical 
(kwe.) Nuclear Power Demonstration station at Rolphton, Ont., fed power for the first time 
into a distribution system in Ontario. The NPD station is the forerunner in a series of large 
nuclear stations that will shoulder more and more of Canada’s rapidly growing power loads. 


Research into reactor design and the application of nuclear energy in the electric 
power field are among the more important responsibilities of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, a Crown company incorporated in 1952 (see also pp. 454-459). AECL has 
concentrated its efforts on the development of the CANDU reactor, which uses natural 
uranium as a fuel and heavy water as the moderator. By using heavy water as the modera- 
tor, a high energy yield can be obtained from natural uranium and, since natural uranium 
is a low-cost nuclear fuel, the cost of fuel is a minor component in the cost of producing 
power. Natural uranium has the added attraction of being available in commercial quan- 
tities in Canada. 


The NPD station has been used extensively to demonstrate the ability of the system 
to operate at a high capacity factor and to determine the nature and predictability of 
outages. Fuel changes while the system is in operation have become routine and a con- 
siderable amount of research into the sources of heavy water losses has been carried out. 
As a result of this research, losses have been cut down and the NPD station is demonstrating 
that a very acceptable heavy-water loss rate is attainable. The station was modified in 
1968 to a boiling heavy-water mode of operation to provide additional demonstration 
capabilities. 

At Douglas Point on the shore of Lake Huron, the country’s first full-scale nuclear 
power station went into commercial production in 1967. The station, built with the 
co-operation of Ontario Hydro, houses a 200,000-kwe. CANDU reactor. Experience gained 
in the design and operation of this reactor has encouraged the development of even larger 
units and construction of the four-unit, 2,160,000-kwe. Pickering nuclear station is well 
advanced near Toronto, with in-service dates for the units scheduled for 1971 to 1974. 
Construction of the Bruce nuclear station for Ontario Hydro is under way with four 800,000- 
kwe. units planned for installation during 1975 to 1978. 


A further step in the development of the CANDU reactor is the use of boiling light 
water instead of pressurized heavy water as the coolant. Quebec’s Gentilly nuclear station 
near Trois-Riviéres utilizes boiling light water in its CANDU reactor. This station came 
into service in 1971 with 250,000 kwe. of nuclear-electric capacity. 


Subsection 5.—Electric Power Transmission 


The nature of the loads handled by the small, widely scattered generating systems in 
the early days of the electric power industry in Canada did not warrant the expense of 
interconnecting power systems. However, as the demand for dependable electric power 
increased and improved techniques reduced power transmission costs, the benefits of 
integrating power systems to achieve reliability of service and flexibility of operation were 
re-appraised. Today, most of Canada’s generating stations are components of large, 
integrated and often interconnected power systems operated by power utilities and com- 
panies in the various provinces. 


Constant research in the field of power transmission has developed techniques that 
enable power producers to utilize hydro-electric sites previously considered beyond economic 
transmission distances. Most noticeable, perhaps, is the progressive stepping-up of trans- 
mission-line voltages. In Canada, there are a number of transmission lines designed for 
operation at 500,000 volts and 735,000 volts. A 574-mile, 500,000-volt line is in service 
to carry power from the Peace River to the lower mainland of British Columbia. In 
Ontario, a 435-mile, 500,000-volt line carries power from hydro-electric plants in the James 
Bay watershed to Toronto. In 1965, Hydro-Quebec achieved world leadership when power 
was carried for the first time at 735,000 volts over the 375-mile transmission line between 
Quebec’s Manicouagan-Outardes hydro complex and the cities of Quebec and Montreal. 
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By the end of 1970, 1,022 miles of the initial program for 1,228 miles of the 735,000-volt 
line had been completed and work was proceeding on three additional 735,000-volt circuits 
to transmit energy from the Churchill Falls complex commencing in 1972. 


Most power is transmitted with alternating current but three applications of high 
voltage direct current (HVDC) have been found in Canada. In service in British Columbia 
is a 260,000-volt HVDC link from the mainland to Vancouver Island. It has a capacity of 
312,000 kw. and includes 21 miles of undersea cable; it is a monopolar system using the 
ground as the return path for current. A second HVDC system is expected to be placed in 
service in 1972 over two 555-mile lines from the Kettle generation station on the Nelson 
River to Winnipeg. The initial capacity is 810,000 kw. and the planned ultimate rating is 
3,200,000 kw. Another application is designed to provide a non-synchronous tie between 
the systems of New Brunswick and Quebec; this is a 320,000-kw. back-to-back HVDC 
system located at Eel River, N.B., which will be placed in service in 1972 and will employ 
solid state thyristor valves in place of the mercury arc valves used for the earlier HVDC 
systems. 


Interconnections of from 66,000 to 230,000 volts exist between British Columbia and 
Alberta; Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and portions of the Quebec system are inter- 
connected and, through the Ontario Hydro system, are linked with the northeastern United 
States systems; and Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia systems are interconnected. 
The first inter-regional tie connecting Maritime regions of Canada and the United States 
became a reality during 1970 with the completion of a 345,000-volt link between the New 
Brunswick and Maine systems. British Columbia has an international tie with the Pacific 
Northwest (500,000 volts) and a 230,000-volt link between Manitoba and the United States 
was completed during 1970. 


The search for economies in transmission systems has led to changes not only in mater- 
ials used but also in tower erection and cable-stringing methods. Guyed V-shaped and 
Y-shaped transmission towers are being used increasingly in place of self-supporting towers 
where the terrain is suitable, and erection costs are being reduced by the use of helicopters to 
transport tower sections to the site for tower assembly. The use of helicopters for spraying 
in brush control on the right-of-way and for line inspection and maintenance is widespread. 


In addition to considering the economics of transmission development, a concentrated 
effort is under way to provide systems that are acceptable from an aesthetic viewpoint. 
For example, investigations into the design of more attractive towers have led to the devel- 
opment of new tapered aluminum poles which will ultimately replace their unsightly wooden 
counterparts. Discretion is also being exercised in the selection of routes for proposed lines 
to ensure only minimal disturbance of the natural landscape. 


Subsection 6.—Research in the Field of Electricity 


Developing solutions to electric power problems, especially to those of urgent signifi- 
cance to Canada, requires competent and well-chosen research activity. Although most 
research work in this area in Canada is performed by the major utilities, their ultimate 
contribution is not limited to their own individual needs but is of benefit to the entire 
electrical utility industry. 


Ontario Hydro has a long history of research activity at its Dobson Laboratories, which 
were first established in 1912. Since then, the Commission’s research facilities have grown 
appreciably and today its Research and Development Division employs more than 300 
people and makes use of highly sophisticated equipment. The Division tackles numerous 
problems, not only those related to operating a large utility but also those involving the 
design and development of new ideas and equipment. In such endeavours, close liaison 
between industry and the universities is maintained. Notable achievements have been 
made by the Division in recent years with respect to the improvement of transmission-line 
appearance, the economic utilization of electric heating, the elimination of air pollution and 
the improvement of system reliability. 
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More recently, Hydro-Quebec has embarked upon the establishment of an ambitious 
research centre—Hydro-Quebec Institute of Research (IREQ)—which will have the func- 
tion of providing a sound technological basis for Quebec’s electrical utility expansion and 
at the same time will provide research and testing facilities for other utilities and for elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers throughout Canada. Recognizing this national role, the 
Government of Canada has provided substantial financial support to the Institute. An 
important feature of the Institute is that it has been designed to concentrate on areas where 
other North American research programs are inadequate or where its own facilities are 
superior. At the end of 1970, the first of three buildings housing general laboratories, 
staff offices, computers, workshops, a library and an auditorium, had been completed. 
Two other buildings, to be completed by 1972, will contain high-voltage and high-power 
laboratories. 


The future will show that Canada possesses substantial capability in facilities and skilled 
personnel to meet the research needs of the electrical utilities and the associated manufac- 
turing industry. There remains a challenging task for the entire industry to ensure that 
skills and equipment are directed in the most effective and timely way toward the solution 
of the most urgent and rewarding problems. 


Section 2.—Progress in Construction of Generating Facilities, 1970 


The addition of 3,081,000 kw. to electrical generating capacity in 1970 raised the total 
installed capacity to 42,629,000 kw., an increase of 7.8 p.c. over 1969. Although this 
increase in the country’s over-all generating capacity was significant, the total addition 
was nearly 20 p.c. less than the 3,840,000 kw. added in 1969. 


Of the 1970 addition, thermal-electric capacity accounted for 59 p.c. or 1,810,000 kw. 
and hydro generation for the remaining 1,271,000 kw., so that at the end of the year total 
installed capacity was 66 p.c. hydro-electric and 34 p.c. thermal. 


The trend to larger-sized units continued in 1970, especially with respect to thermal- 
electric capacity where 95 p.c. of the increase was made up of units of 150,000 kw. or greater; 
only 63 p.c. of the total hydro-electric addition came from units of 150,000 kw. or larger. 
Increases in the size of hydro-electric units cannot be expected to keep pace with thermal 
units since their size is influenced by head and flow as well as by consideration of system 
size. 


Newfoundland.—The power industry in Newfoundland (including Labrador) 
recorded a remarkable 30-p.c. increase in installed generating capacity and extended 
substantially its transmission network. The unusually high increase in capacity resulted 
from the completion of two 76,500-kw. hydro units at Bay d’Espoir and the installation of 
a 150,000-kw. steam-generating unit at Holyrood. Although this brought to a close 
the present development program at Bay d’Espoir, another 150,000-kw. unit is expected 
to be added to the Holyrood plant in 1971. Further generation expansion on the Island of 
Newfoundland will probably take place on the western side but, in the light of the substan- 
tial additions currently being made, this expansion may not be required before 1976. The 
extension of the province’s transmission system included the completion of a second 230-kv. 
circuit from Holyrood to St. John’s. A second 230-kv. circuit to the west coast of the 
Island is planned for early construction. In addition, more than 150 circuit miles of 69-kv. 
line were built, providing connection to areas previously served only by isolated diesel 
generation. As the system is expanded, the diesel units will be phased out gradually. 


In Labrador, work on the massive Churchill Falls development continued on schedule; 
by 1972 this development will begin to feed power to Quebec over the 735-kv. transmission 
system and by 1976 all 11 475,000-kw. generators will be in service, providing a total 
capacity of 5,225,000 kw. The excavation of the underground powerhouse was completed 
during 1970 and the installation of the turbines and generating equipment started about 
mid-year. The first two units will be in operation for test purposes during 1971. 
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Prince Edward Island.—Although no additions to installed capacity were made 
during 1970 in Prince Edward Island, a 14,000-kw. gas turbine under construction at Borden 
will provide an 18-p.c. increase in the province’s generating capacity by the end of 1971. 
Load growth during 1970 produeed a 10-p.c. increase in peak demand. 


Nova Scotia.—Following a major increase in its thermal generating capacity in 1969, 
the Nova Scotia Power Commission made no new additions during 1970 but plans to bring 
a 25,000-kw. gas-turbine plant into service at Tusket in 1971 and to add another 150,000-kw. 
unit to its Point Tupper station in 1973. When completed, the Point Tupper station will 
be the largest in the province. Current expansion plans of the Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Company centre on the extension of the Tufts Cove station where a new 105,000-kw. 
unit is expected to be in service by mid-1972, bringing the station’s capacity to 205,000 kw. 
During 1970, additions of 152 circuit miles were made to 69-kv., 138-kv. and 230-kv. 
systems. 


New Brunswick.—No additions were made to generating capacity in New Brunswick 
in 1970, following the substantial extensions made in 1968 and 1969 at the Mactaquac and 
Dalhousie stations. A fourth 100,000-kw. unit for Mactaquac is scheduled for service in 
1972 and two other units of the same size will follow some time later. For the most part, 
efforts during 1970 were concentrated on transmission development. A significant achieve- 
ment was the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission’s 345-kv. transmission intercon- 
nection with utilities in New England, providing the first major inter-regional tie between 
the Maritime regions of Canada and the United States. This interchange imiplemented 
a 25-year pact agreed upon by Canadian officials and representatives of New England power 
companies at Fredericton in August 1969. Under construction and planned for service in 
1972 is a HVDC back-to-back asynchronous tie with 320,000-kw. capacity between New 
Brunswick and Quebec. This is being installed at Eel River, N.B., and will initially permit 
the purchase of substantial quantities of Churchill Falls power in the period up to 1976. 


Quebec.—A total 1970 net increase of over 808,000 kw. retained for Quebec its position 
as the largest among the provinces in installed generating capacity. As at Dec. 31, 1970, 
combined hydro and thermal capacity in the province was above 14,000,000 kw. and of that 
total, almost 95 p.c. was hydro-electric. 


The only significant addition during 1970 was the completion of the first five 161,500-kw. 
Manic 5 units, which added 807,500 kw. of new capacity—over 60 p.c. of Canada’s hydro- 
electric additions for the year. The station’s three remaining units are scheduled for service 
in 1971. Unlike many other provinces which have come to rely on thermal generation 
to meet their future needs, Quebec expansion plans still concentrate heavily on hydro 
generation. In fact, the only notable thermal station under way at present is the 250,000- 
kw. nuclear-fuelled Gentilly development. This unit reached criticality during 1970 and 
will be on line sometime in 1971. Between 1973 and 1978, Hydro-Quebec plans to install 
1,212,000 kw. of additional hydro-electric capacity. The Manic 3 development will 
account for 1,176,000 kw. and the remainder will be supplied by an addition to the Rapide 
des Iles plant. In the 1972-76 period, most of the load growth will be met by purchases 
from the Churchill Falls complex. Extensive investigation is continuing into the engineer- 
ing and economic possibilities of developing the hydro-electric potential of several rivers 
flowing into James Bay from northwestern Quebec. Potential exceeding 10,000,000 kw. 
can be developed and a decision to start in 1971 would probably produce first power in 
1978-80. A pumped storage facility at Lac St, Joachims, near Quebec City, is also being 
given consideration. 


Considerable work was carried out during 1970 on extending the transmission network 
throughout the province. Development of Hydro-Quebec’s 735-kv. system was continued 
with the completion of the third of four sections connecting the Manic-Outardes complex 
with Montreal; by year-end, 1,022 miles of the initial program for 1,228 miles had been 
completed. Construction also proceeded on three additional 735-kv. circuits which will 
transmit energy from Churchill Falls and form a part of the integrated system. Hydro- 


The Daniel Johnson Dam at Quebec Hydro’s Manic 5 development will eventually impound 
a vast reservoir covering 750 sq. miles. The power station, with its eight 161,500-kw. units, 
is now in service. Manic 5 is the largest part of the Manicouagan-Outardes complex in 
northeastern Quebec which, on completion, will consist of seven new power centres with a 
total installed capacity of 5,540,000 kw. 


Quebec will take delivery of this energy at the Labrador border about 152 miles north of 
Sept Iles. Three lines will extend from the delivery point, two going to Manicouagan and 
the third connecting with Micoua. Because of this additional supply from Churchill Falls, 
preparatory work is under way on expanding the 735-kv. system from Manic-Outardes to 
the various load centres. In addition to the 735-kv. transmission achievements, noticeable 
additions were made to the 315-kv., 230-kv., 120-kv. and 69-kv. systems during 1970. 


Ontario.—Again in 1970, Ontario made a substantial increase in its over-all generating 
capacity. Thermal-electric additions continued to dominate the province’s growth pro- 
gram, accounting for over 80 p.c. of the year’s increase. As a result, the total installed ther- 
mal capacity in Ontario, for the first time, exceeds the total installed hydro capacity. The 
highlight of the year was the completion of the final two 500,000-kw. steam units at Lambton. 
This is now the second largest thermal station in Canada, exceeded only by Ontario Hydro’s 
Lakeview station. In addition, three of the six 7,500-kw. gas-turbine auxiliary units at 
Pickering were brought into service with the remaining three scheduled for service in 1971. 
The commissioning of the 203,000-kw. Wells generating station on the Mississagi River 
was the only significant hydro-electric addition during 1970. 


Continuing the present trend, expansion over the 1971-78 period will concentrate 
almost exclusively on thermal-electric generation. Of the 11,950,000 kw. of capacity to be 
added, only 228,000 kw. will be hydro-electric. Most of new thermal generation will be 
supplied by four plants under construction in 1970: the 4,000,000-kw. Nanticoke coal-fired 
plant located near Port Dover, the 2,295,000-kw. Lennox oil-fired development being built 
west of Kingston, and two nuclear-fuelled plants—the 2,160,000-kw. Pickering plant near 
Toronto and the 3,200,000-kw. Bruce development near Kincardine. Each of these 
stations will have units in the 500,000-kw.-to-800,000-kw. size range. The 228,000-kw. 
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Lower Notch station being constructed on the Montreal River is the only hydro-electric 
development planned for the foreseeable future. It is expected that this station will be 
in service by late 1971. 


The nearly 1,500 circuit miles of transmission line that were added during 1970 included 
the completion of the last section of the double-circuit 230-kyv. interconnection between the 
East and West Systems of Ontario Hydro. 


Manitoba.—The first phase of the massive 1,224,000-kw. Kettle hydro-electric station 
on the Nelson River went into service in 1970 with the completion of the first 102,000-kw. 
unit. The unit was connected to the system by AC transmission in December. Comple- 
tion of the +450-kv. HVDC transmission system and three more generators at Kettle are 
scheduled for 1971 and subsequent units will be brought into service between 1972 and 1976 
at the rate of two a year. The only additional expansion in the province under way in 
1970 was the 33,750,000-kw. addition to the Kelsey station. This work should be finished by 
1972. An interim licence, permitting control over the outflow of Lake Winnipeg by 1974, 
was granted to Manitoba Hydro during the year. This will allow a partial solution to the 
water storage requirement for economical expansion of power generation on the Nelson 
River system. Means for the diversion of water from the Churchill River into the Nelson 
system and for additional storage were under study. 


A 230-kv. transmission interconnection with the United States was completed in 
mid-1970 to permit power sales during the summer months. Reinforcement of 230-kv. 
transmission to Ontario and Saskatchewan is planned for 1972 to handle projeeted power 
sales to these provinces. 


Saskatchewan.—A major 150,000-kw. addition to the Boundary Dam generating 
plant raised that station’s capacity to 432,000 kw., the largest in the province. A further 
150,000-kw. unit is expected to be brought into service in 1973. Other generation plans 
include the addition of a 100,000-kw. unit to the 141,000-kw. Queen Elizabeth station and 
the purchase of 100,000 kw. from Manitoba in 1972. Later expansion will involve con- 
sidering the alternatives of lignite-coal-burning thermal plants, gas turbines and hydro 
developments. The Saskatchewan Power Corporation disposed of its 25,000-kw. Moose 
Jaw thermal station during 1970; it had not been used since 1968. 


An extensive program of transmission expansion undertaken during 1970 resulted in 
the addition of 168 circuit miles of 72-kv. line and 28 circuit miles of 138-kv. line. Also, 
arrangements were concluded with Manitoba for a second 230-kv. inter-system connection; 
completion of the transmission line, which will extend from Roblin in Manitoba to Yorkton 
in Saskatchewan, is predicted for 1972. 


Alberta.—The commissioning of the first units at two new steam-turbine generating 
plants, a 300,000-kw. unit at Calgary Power’s Sundance station and a 165,000-kw. unit at 
the Edmonton Power’s Clover Bar station, assisted in raising Alberta’s installed thermal 
capacity by over 30 p.c. in 1970. Other thermal-electric increases were made by Northland 
Utilities and Canadian Utilities but the latter’s 30,000-kw. gas-turbine addition at Rainbow 
Lake was the only substantial item. No new hydro-electric capacity was added in 1970. 


Future commitments in the province include Canadian Utilities’ 140,000-kw. steam- 
turbine generator set at the H.R. Milner station near Grande Cache which is scheduled for 
service in 1972, and second units of 165,000 kw. and 300,000 kw. for Clover Bar (1973) and 
Sundance (1974), respectively. The only hydro-electric development firmly committed 
is the 108,000-kw. Bighorn generating station and multi-purpose water-storage project to be 
completed in 1972. However, the Alberta Government has under study four sites on the 
Peace and Slave Rivers which may provide future hydro-electric generating capacity for 
the provincial growth. The capacity available could exceed 2,000,000 kw. and would take 
advantage of the storage behind the Bennett Dam in British Columbia. 


In aggregate, 347 miles of transmission line were added to the province’s over-all 
network during 1970. Canadian Utilities added 113 circuit miles of 72-kv. and 144-kv. 


The Kettle Rapids power project nearing completion on the Nelson River in Manitoba. The first 
four 102,000-kw. generators of this massive development went into service in 1970 and 1971 and 
two additional units will be added each year from 1972 to 1976. 


George Hunter 


Churchill Falls powerhouse under construction in solid rock almost 1,000 feet below the surface. 


Diverted water from a man-made reservoir more than one third the area of Lake Ontario will 
funnel down eleven inclined penstocks to this huge powerhouse, through eleven massive turbines 
and out again to the lower Churchill River. 


Churchill Falls (Labrador) Corporation Ltd. 
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lines and Northland Utilities extended its 144-kv. system by 95 circuit miles. In view of 
the increased load that will result from further expansion of Lake Wabamun generation, 
Calgary Power plans to augment its 240-kv. transmission grid in the Wabamun—Edmonton— 
Calgary corridor in the near future. 


British Columbia.—Only minor additions were made to generating capacity in 
British Columbia in 1970 but three more 227,000-kw. units will be added to the Portage 
Mountain development in 1971-72 and a further 200,000-kw. addition will result from the 
redevelopment of the Jordan River and Whatshan plants. An extensive study of provincial 
power requirements to 1985 is under way by the B.C. Energy Board in co-operation with 
B.C. Hydro and provincial government departments. Transmission expansion includes 
the final stages of the second 500-kv. line between Portage Mountain and Vancouver, 
extension of the 230-kv. East Kootenay transmission line to interconnect with the United 
States, and reinforcement in North Vancouver Island with 138/230-kv. circuits. Construc- 
tion of the Columbia River storage facilities is continuing, the main Canadian effort at 
Mica Creek being scheduled for operation in early 1973. 


Yukon Territory.—Additions to generating facilities during 1970 totalled 7,410 kw.; 
however, since 1,150 kw. were removed, the net increase amounted to only 6,260 kw. The 
prime increase was a 5,150-kw. diesel generator placed in service at the Whitehorse station. 
Other lesser additions were a 500-kw. unit at Clinton Creek, a 600-kw. unit at Watson Lake 
and a total of 1,160 kw. at various plants throughout the Territory. Installation of a 
5,150-kw. unit at Faro commenced in 1970 and was planned for full operation by early 1971, 
The rapid growth in peak-load demand, which has tripled over the past decade, has neces- 
sitated studies of future transmission and generating expansion. It is anticipated that by 
1975, generation will be almost double the 1970 level. 


Northwest Territories.——The Yellowknife and Frobisher Bay generating stations 
were substantially expanded during 1970 with additions in capacity of 5,150 kw. and 
4,420 kw., respectively. Northland Utilities’ Hay River plant was also enlarged, bringing 
the station’s over-all installed capacity to 3,350 kw. Immediate expansion plans in the Ter- 
ritories include a new 5,150-kw. internal combustion station at Pine Point and the ‘addition 
of a similar unit to the Inuvik plant, both of which should be in operation by the end of 1971. 
Beyond this, expansion is somewhat uncertain, since load growth depends, in large measure, 
on the success of oil and gas exploration and on the development of mining prospects. 
Studies suggest that transmission development paralleling the Mackenzie River, with 
possible interconnection with the Yukon, could, in conjunction with large thermal or hydro 
developments, best meet the longer-term load growth in this extensive area. 


Two significant transmission developments begun during 1970 were scheduled to be 
completed in 1971—an 80-mile three-phase 69-kv. line connecting Inuvik to Tuktoyaktuk, 
and a 40-mile single-phase line joining Pine Point with Fort Resolution. 


Section 3.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
available generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one-hour 
firm peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such generat- 
ing facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but if, at the 
time of peak load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant capacity 
requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. 

Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate especially in the past few decades. 
The annual rate of increase was 6.3 p.c. in the ten-year period 1960-70 and 9.3 p.c. in the 
four-year period 1966-70. In comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1970-75 
is 6.7 p.c.; thermal generating capability is expected to grow at an average rate of 9.5 p.c. 
a year in the forecast period compared with 13.8 p.c. in the period 1960-70, and hydro- 
electric capability is expected to increase at 5.2 p.c. a year compared with 4.0 p.c. in the 
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1960-70 period. This rate of growth in hydro generating capability in the forecast period 
is attributable to the large power projects under construction in relatively remote areas 
that will be completed within the next few years. 


Among the provinces, Ontario has the largest generating capability, followed by Quebec, 
British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec has the largest hydro-electric generating capability, 
followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the largest thermal capability, 
followed by Alberta and British Columbia. The first full-scale nuclear power station went 
into commercial operation in Ontario in early 1967. 


The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is indicated 
for Ontario at 5,645,000 kw., followed by Newfoundland at 4,076,000 kw., British Columbia 
at 1,704,000 kw. and Quebec at 1,207,000 kw. Ontario will meet most of its increased 
generating capability by adding 5,372,000 kw. in thermal capability and 273,000 kw. in 
hydro capability, the former including 2,014,000 kw. nuclear. Newfoundland will add 
3,909,000 kw. hydro and 167,000 kw. thermal, and British Columbia 1,399,000 kw. hydro 
and 305,000 kw. thermal. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand 
of one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 7.1 p.c. 
a year trom 1960 to 1970 and 7.4 p.c. a year from 1966 to 1970; peak-load demand is fore- 
cast to increase at the average rate of 6.9 p.c. a year in the period 1970-75. As a result 
of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady increase 
in the peak loads, together with the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to’ the United 
States, the indicated reserve on net capability in the 1960-70 period increased each year 
except 1961, 1963, 1964 and 1966. The forecast is for increases in each year from J970 to 
1975. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm power peak load reached a high of 28.2 p.c. 
in 1960 and fell to 11.6 p.c. in 1966 but is expected to increase to 18.5 p.c. in 1975. 


2.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1970 
(Thousand kilowatts) 


Type of Generating Facility 
f : Thermal-Electric 
Province or Territory Eby dines ee Total 
Electric ema Gas 
Steam! Com- Tichine 
bustion wu 
New oundlandss aaa are ac hoe eae en ee 960 180 22 29 1,191 
PrincesE.dwardelslandin, csc cme se oie uct eer — 66 7 — 73 
INGAAS COLI eee eerste ne ioetie nner tee 160 753 3 — 916 
Nema brims WAC ksereyan aera steer iy scanancie coe aree ens 580 624 7 — 1,211 
Quebec VS a APA POCO, Se CEO ES Ae a A 12,464 666 29 36 13,195 
ONUATIOR seer eae ae ere eens ooo te tae 6,541 6, 442 8 365 13,356 
Mambo bl aetenmrtan ein rst Ratan aed amnchia eee rns 1,232 392 19 24 1,667 
SAskat Chowan snacr heats aon sara niee Oma icra als 581 786 29 88 1,484 
END ercaneeey i eee on eee ee ee cit yece 681 1,754 29 183 2,647 
Britis m@olimb ae reir ae Bn 4,131 1,024 134 187 5,476 
Varkoneherritorve i ee nia ius Scie te 27 — 21 _ 48 
Northwest Territories 35 1 20 2 58 
Canad aces Reece s tec Peete 27,392 12, 688 328 914 41,322 


1 Includes 194,000 kw. of nuclear capability in Ontario. 


Section 4.— Electric Power Statistics 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
in Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either generated 
or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals that 
generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 
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The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1956. Earlier reports, 
entitled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 
their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. The latest 
figures available at time of printing (December 1971) for Tables 5-9 were for 1969. 


4.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1961-70, and by Province 1969 and 1970 


Generated by— Generated by— 
Year and ; Year and ae 
Province or Tota Province or - ota 
. Water Thermal sete Water Thermal 
Territory Power Power Territory Power Power 
000 kwh. 7000 kwh. "000 kwh. 000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
UGG lee mare perriee< 108,919,241 9,794,077 | 113,713,318 || 1966........... 129,834,430 | 28,300,802 | 158, 135,232 
1962 Cartes 104,050,724 | 13,418,024 | 117,468,748 || 1967........... 132,747,303 | 32,877,520 | 165,624,823 
LOGE rccaontcen 103,831,866 | 18,406,328 | 122,238,194 || 1968........... 134,972,933 | 41,405,342 | 176,378,275 
WO GA eorayeeue 113,343,948 | 21,642,799 | 134,986,747 || 1969........... 149,246,787 | 41,855,443 | 191,102,230 
LOG Se retrain eversys 117,063,328 | 27,210,502 | 144,273,830 || 1970P.......... 156,316,140 | 47,431,399 | 203,747,539 
1969 1970? 
IN BiKGIS PRG Ay 3,979,934 166, 984 4,146,918 || Nfid. 4,653,385 167,796 4,821,181 
PBAD coe meek — 217,987 Pile (PVP INA BA shel [one Ges nce c — 250,413 250,413 
NSE anne te 639,730 2,497,917 3,137,647 || N.S.. 589,518 2,867,574 3,457,092 
NEB Stereo 2,536,308 2,167,946 ge ROSE 2b 4a WINE sec sere 2,656, 933 2,461,377 5,118,310 
Ole toacitidcas 65,179,624 3,808, 295 68,987,919 || Que. 74,448,935 1,337,461 75,786,396 
Ont 40,121,942 | 20,708,963 60,830,905 || Ont..........-- 39,092,469 | 24,741,934 63, 834, 403 
Manet ere tee: 7,282,782 96, 306 Geol OP OSSmh Mismige eee err 7,768, 738 665, 430 8,434, 168 
Saskia so riers 3,122,269 2,399,913 5,522,182 || Sask.. 2,610,083 3,378, 362 5,988,445 
AlGaAs Mee ae 1,376,172 7,501,776 SE Sieo4ssi Altace. .cesee.. 1,216,600 8,737,196 9,953,796 
| Bel Os NS Skee AIAN 24,661,869 2,189,954 PADS aMUateP-BI ln BY Oem As wane wor 22,871,789 2,741,695 25,613,484 
a Dean ae 121,691 35), 137 L5G nos Sia |lbevcoleeeya sees e 180,714 39,884 220,598 
INE Wisltgioe otal oscke 224,466 64,265 Pact Tiss til INAV WEA Da ea cae. c 226,976 42,277 269, 253 
Canada, 1969 .| 149,246,787 | 41,855,443 | 191,102,230 Canada, 1970.| 156,316,140 | 47,431,399 | 203,747,539 


Of the total generation in 1970 of 203,747,539,000 kwh., 76.7 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 23.3 p.c. was generated thermally; the proportions differed markedly 
among provinces as shown in the following statement. 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal 

p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Newfoundland............ 96.5 3.0 Manitobascunc cn eee 92.1 ioe) 

Prince Edward Island..... a 100.0 Saskatchewan............. 43.6 56.4 

IN OV) SCO LIB ee telarelepeenarere itp 82.9 Alberta yer scales wit 12.2 87.8 

New Brunswick........... 51.9 48.1 British Columbia......... 89.3 10a 

QED CORR a caste docs 98.2 ies} Yukon and Northwest 

@utarlow era eat nto 61.2 38.8 A @rnitOTiessase sae ates 83.2 16.8 


Table 5 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified by 
province, and Tables 6 and 7 give figures classified by type of production establishment. 
Total installed capacity in Canada amounted to 39,591,841 kw. in 1969, an increase of 
3,683,344 kw. over 1968. Of the 1969 total, 34,324,618 kw. were accounted for by utilities 
and the remainder by industrial establishments. During 1968 and 1969, total sales to 
ultimate customers amounted to 116,795,097,000 kwh. and 127,451,741,000 kwh., respec- 
tively, of which 99.8 p.c. in both years was sold by utilities. 


Sales to power customers excluding sales to industrial establishments with generating 
facilities made up 49.7 p.c. of the total in 1968 and 49.4 p.c. in 1969, sales to domestic and 
farm customers were 32.3 p.c. and 31.7 p.c., respectively, and commercial sales 16.8 p.c. 
and 17.8 p.c., respectively. Exports to the United States in 1969 amounted to 4,319,551,000 
kwh., an increase of 331,237,000 kwh. over 1968. 
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5.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1968 and 1969 


are ee “ i a Electrical Utilities 
Year and nsuan ace uxporte Ultimate DUS oy ; 
os P Generating | Available to from Salaries 
Province or Territory Capacity in U.S.A. Customers! Ultimate | Employees and 
Canada Customers? Wages 
kw. 000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. No. $’000 No. $’000 
1968 

Newfoundland.......... 935, 663 3,733, 187 — 108,579 24,639 991 5,108 
Prince Edward Island 77,391 199,038 — 28,961 5,188 197 1,146 
NOVA OCObIa a saes.ce neo. 706,441 3,176,610 = 233, 104 45, 963 1,787 10,977 
New Brunswick........ 1,101,534 3,720,654 388 , 390 176,988 39,445 1,219 9,197 
(OTe NSO aOR AEE ere 11,800,815 | 60,551,341 36,595 1,815,202 392,834 12,334 108, 508 
Ont ariowes 2... h.ncere nee 11,316,466 | 61,144,823 2,529,2763| 2,359,587 498 , 057 17,616 139,124 
Manito barneerite-varraes.«: 1,552, 154 7,282,093 1 Side 64, 148 2,412 17,221 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,253,067 4,400, 804 _ 317,129 67,371 1,634 12,606 
Aerie. . Sects ss. as 2,049, 934 1; 163, 151 a 459, 687 93,235 2,205 15,984 
British Columbia,...... 5,000,965 | 24,489, 832 1,034, 0524 686, 165 148 379 3,146 25,827 
Yukon Territory....... 50,320 136, 606 — 3,617 2,637 89 600 
Northwest Territories. . 63, 747 253,061 a 5,615 4,144 234 1,918 

Canada, 1968...... 35,908,497 |176,841,200 | 3,988,314 | 6,512,411 | 1,386,040 43,864 348, 216 

1969 

Newfoundland.......... 946,686 | 4,065,647 — 113,565 30, 122 1,410 7,610 
Prince Edward Island 77,391 217, 987 —_— 30,068 5,614 189 1,184 
INOVAiSCObIMs ) cee. o on 931,431 3, 406, 596 = 237,819 50, 123 1,811 11,883 
New Brunswick........ 1,202, 230 3,932,888 484, 439 182,559 44,145 1,604 9,650 
Quebeeyne ste oe eens 13,237,000 | 64,490,716 29,457 1,868,083 422,449 12,516 113,657 
Ontariogsteee se ndences 12,476,926 | 64,759,088 2,880,1755| 2,413,092 557, 134 18,391 162,451 
Manitobassccseene =e 1,585,720 8,015, 643 6 322, 983 75,860 2,920 21,128 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,403,010 4,911,719 = 316, 823 72,582 1,576 13,555 
Albertastec ante ine. 2,199,039 8,845,304 = 477, 294 103,739 2,329 18,534 
British Columbia...... 5,413,792 | 26,431, 684 925,4746 735, 267 160,174 3,169 27,901 
Yukon Territory....... 46, 490, 156, 828 — 4,265 3,358 89 750 
Northwest Territories. . 72,126 288,731 — 6, 387 5, 102 194 2,168 

Canada, 1969...... 39,591,841 |189,522,831 | 4,319,551 | 6,708,205 | 1,530,402 46,198 390,471 

1 Excludes industrial establishments that purchase power and have generating facilities, 2 Excludes 
revenue from sales to industrial establishments that purchase power and have generating facilities, totalling 
$86,527,000 in 1968 and $90,865,000 in 1969. 3 Includes 1,640,947,000 kwh, ‘‘no value”’ energy. 4 Includes 
1,034,021,000 kwh. ‘‘no value’”’ energy. 5 Includes 1,243,317,000 kwh. ‘‘no value’’ energy. 6 Includes 


419,889,000 kwh. ‘‘no value’’ energy. 


6.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1968 and 1969 


Electrical Utilities 


nee Toe 
Year and Item : . stablish- ota. 
Publicly Privately 
Operated | Operated Total Eoents 
1968 

Installed generating capacity........... kw. 26,753,224 | 3,845,788 | 30,599,012 | 5,309,485 || 35,908,497 
Heresy. ZEneraced..ns = 5 sacks ain veyed crcltiene 000 kwh.|126,074,433 | 17,808,952 |148,883,385 | 32,494,890 || 176,378,275 

EL VCO Soe ee Ae one ate oh a aclbes s 95,084,936 | 12,277,892 |107, 312, 828 | 27,660,105 || 134, 972, 933 

ADV ais) he), Bees maebin eA AAs oo weoree Gee se 31,039, 497 5,631,060 | 36,570, 657 4, 834, 786 41, 405, 342 
Energy Made Available in Canada....’000 kwh. a8 Bi ee oe 176,841, 200 
Disposal of energy in Canadal!.......... 7000 kwh.|120,217,619 | 11,522,820 |131,740,439 | 45,100,761 |) 176,841, 200 
Energy exported to United States...... ‘ 3,047,937 605, 214 3,653,151 335, 162 3,988,314 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No 5,966, 145 539,923 6,506, 068 6,343 6,512,411 

Domestic;andifarn. of... eet wad ae & 5, 284, 647 458, 684 5,748, 331 5,903 5,749, 234 

Commercial t-* We. ce, seats sien “a 595,071 69,753 664, 824 413 665, 237 

POW OLR aire eae sintclussio eee Merete < 77, 996 10, 525 88, 520 15 88, 535 

Sprech lagi tine es e ee ates are Reve ceeeteNe “4 8, 432 961 9, 393 12 9,405 
Revenue from ultimate customers?..... $’000 olay 132,717 1,384, 134 1,906 1,386,040 
Revenue from exports to United States ¢ 2,788 3,095 5, 883 1,834 chile 
HE LOY. COR sprites a cio.5 ORR etre ore No. 39, 606 4,258 43, 864 Me 
SalAmes: and WAGES fh ac.ssseaine eeeiere sae $000 319,985 28,231 348, 216 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 734. 
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6.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


, Electrical Utilities In dustrial 
Year and Item : : Jstablish- 
Publicly | Privately 

Operated | Operated Total enous 
1969 
Installed generating capacity........... kw. 30,326,815 3,997,803 | 34,324,618 5,267, 223 
IEROnS Vi ONErALeG fey eite ines cio eke 000 kwh./138, 505,956 | 18,954,790 |157,460,746 | 33,641,484 
Ey ara eRe nee CeO chested « 107,879, 018 | 12,702, 120 |120, 581, 183 | 28.665, 654 
eDberraa) a tend rcacioeteee te aie ae a 80, 626, 943 6,252,670 | 36,879, 613 4, 975, 830 
Energy Made Availabie in Canada... .’000 kwh. a ct a ei 
Disposal of energy in Canadal.......... 000 kwh.|138, 621,496 | 17,025,549 |155,647,045 | 33,875,786 
Energy exported to United States...... OS 3,141,217 701,572 3,842,789 476, 762 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No, 6,164,476 537,265 | 6,701,741 6,464 
Momeshicund tarmysn sass eee se 5, 455, 401 456, 995 5,912,396 6,013 
@Wommercigie sy. efoto een oreerne a 622,764 68,693 691,457 422 
COWY CYP fala ce eltran cvsilavalece ih G eoahara euphabave toreteceions 4 77, 381 10,582 87, 963 17 
Streetuighibine sansa eeennen henna: “ 8, 930 995 9, 925 12 
Revenue from ultimate customers?..... $’000 1,386,000 143,148 1,529,148 2,025 
Revenue from exports to United States . 9,056 3h Bey 12,578 2,486 
IDLO VEES orotate eto ira asia No. 42,096 4,102 46,198 a 
Salariesvand Wages. .2..4c0cc0+ccuneees $’000 360, 487 29,984 390,471 


Total 


39,591,841 
191, 102, 230 
149, 246, 787 

41, 855, 443 


189,522,831 
189, 522,831 
4,319,551 
6,708, 205 
5,918, 409 
691, 879 

87, 980 

9, 937 
1,531,173 
15,014 


1 Excludes sales by electrical utilities to industrial establishments with generating facilities, sales by industrial 


establishments with generating facilities to electrical utilities, and inter-industrial sales. 


2 Excludes revenue 


from sales by electrical utilities to industrial establishments with generating facilities, and inter-industrial sales. 


7.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 


1968 and 1969 
Electrical Utilities 
; Z Industrial 
Year and Province or Territory Publicly Privately Bee Total 
Operated Operated SESS, 
7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 
1968 

INewLoundilandin seme sea Rac rraenGctsme chine ciaatand eae 790, 826 2,630,056 393 , 396 3,814,278 
erincemicwancdelslan cin wash crm elcy ee onetient snes 7,095 191,943 — 199,038 
INO VARS COLLAR cme te ctr Boke. Men aR Ahir taint Aerts 1,357,479 1,309, 586 395, 299 3,062,364 
ING WIS FUNS Wd Oh oeen teem feel onc rites neler adrier cnt fsuraca tens 3,522,490 82,780 593, 601 4,198,871 
QCD EG ree eee eran Pe eee ee ae cate 43,184, 200 5,932,798 16,013,258 65, 130,256 
(QRH Oy. 65k. Minato el AAS RIS Oe EPI SOE Roe ar’ 51,970,491 1, 467,043 3,029,330 56, 466, 864 
ManICODA Eyer ere eet conan eee eee Coe 6, 705, 540 —_ 72,688 6,778, 228 
WAS KATCHO WAL EeEE Ee a cr scm bec anarinnts 3,975,451 684 , 252 216,784 4,876,487 
Al ber tate serena Mec cole tee ess eee oe ae 1,960,519 5,158,635 632,722 7,751,876 
DMpshiC oli bisens eae cnc tae cee enti: nese 12,297, 753 325,796 11,086,797 23,710,346 
WAKONMESrTILOnVcr eee meee ht et een eth. 99,153 17,877 19,576 136, 606 
Nori West slerrrt OTles sensed ancanccmeen caktecrs senate 203, 436 8,186 41,439 253,061 

Canadas 968 fren ae eh rete ema cee 126,074, 433 17,808, 952 32,494,890 176,378, 275 

1969 

Newfoundland BR ee ranld SRE ct One aR ERE 1,075,659 2,682,388 388 , 871 4,146,918 
Brncosba ward: lslandyrrs cin sone todo ake eee ee 7,094 210,893 _— 217,987 
INGVAIS COUIA NN: een ont ey Glee oe Ben eee we a 1,363, 280 1,359,257 415,110 3,137,647 
Nowe Bruns Wicks :.ty oi: cuted Meet aime ohne Pavone nae 3,925,240 136, 403 642,611 4,704,254 
ETRE) OS CY Ch ie tr de ein ty Sr Li on a ea Ree Para Ge 46, 884, 489 5,899,272 16, 204, 158 68, 987,919 
Ontario A EERCOR ne Re CRO eROM a POOR AERO Ens Birch Beer Aeon 56, 234, 293 1,558,248 3,038, 364 60,830,905 
MANE OD pats ecm Pe tas cee he cg ite ava ee 7,297,192 = 81,896 7,379,088 
Das kaa Chew ans sant Sc Pi en ike erin hee ee See 4,610,740 687,563 223,879 5,522, 182 
INSEE AAR SoG ANE aah ee ah ORIG «ee 2,117, 153 6,089, 104 671,691 8,877, 948 
Britishi@olumb ian seh ast iacaarer ren orc ere ste 14, 635,357 303, 731 11,912,735 26,851,823 
AVON OrniLOnyiee a Jon tech nersats Deh ae oa eee 117,344 18,375 21,109 156 , 828 
INorthwestilerritories..: semen. to esee nL eee aene 238,115 9,556 41,060 288,731 

Canadas 99 woo tec oe eee 138,505,956 18,954,790 33, 641, 484 191, 102, 230 
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Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 6,571 kwh. in 1968 to 6,834 kwh. in 
1969. Among the provinces, the averages in 1969 varied from a low of 3,565 kwh. in Prince 


Edward Island to a high of 8,374 kwh. in Manitoba. 


the average annual bill was $102.64 in 1969 as against $97.52 in 1968. 


Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average consump- 
tion rose from 9,155 kwh. per customer in 1968 to 10,069 kwh. in 1969 and the average bill 


from $156.26 to $171.84. 


For domestic and farm customers 


8.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electrical Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 1965-69 


Item 


Kilowatt-hours per customer......... 
Average annual bill.................. 
Revenue per kwh. d.ccc.cness cose ve 


1965 1966 1967 1968 
5,282,471 | 5,433,400 | 5,590,676 | 5,749,234 
29,737,741 | 32,131,003 | 35,005,414 | 37,779,593 
424,924 453, 534 507,131 560,671 
5,630 5,914 6, 261 6,571 
80.44 83.47 90.71 97,52 
1.43 1.41 1.45 1.48 


1969 


5,918, 409 
40, 446, 333 


In 1969, natural gas accounted for 11.9 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal for 
69.2 p.c., petroleum fuels for 17.5 p.c. and nuclear fuel for 1.3 p.c.; corresponding proportions 
in 1968 were 17.3 p.c., 61.4 p.c., 19.0 p.c., and 2.3 p.c., respectively. 


9.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1968 and 1969 


Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 
Year and Province or Territory 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ Imp. gal. $ Mc. $ 
1968 

INewioundland jn ntrcnat cle ce sistetee cers — = 9,480,103 1,288,512 _— _ 

Prince Edward Island............... _ — 16,590,592 1,102,661 _— _ 

NOVA SCOLLL Ate ae iontrd cam ieee 712,358 6,250,117 | 54,180,591 3,424,000 —= _ 

INGwr Bruns wiCkeeee ces ciicc cnet 263 , 964 2,232,268 | 95,561,403 5, 739, 482 — — 

Qnebees 2 Peete. deenik srsteey wi vavaisttetone — —_ 177,772,229 | 12,095,472 —_ _— 
ONEATIO eh 6 cache eeu eee 6,088,264 | 53,742,611 | 14,768,182 2,093,703 244, 438 87, 280 
IMAnIbO Dore re eins rect. nes 197,046 854,944 4,209, 347 764,958 1,103,285 279, 252 
Saskatchewan. oceanic sonic 1,491,716 2,644,953 8, 882,629 483,973 | 21,910,885 4,236,509 
Abertiea sco yin OhinicGn wae 2,345, 452 2,747,477 8,473, 646 570,661 | 34,221,570 6,078,023 
British: Columbiasaqsse dens eee — = 40, 560, 022 3,550,484 | 22,256,508 4,907,137 

Vinkonwberritoryc cs +40 ddan ohne _ _ 924,816 257,414 -- _ 

Northwest Territories............... — — 2,908,793 716,484 — _— 
Canada,.1968 csc cscc cess 11,098,800 | 68,472,370 |434,312,353 | 32,037,804 | 79,736,686 | 15,588,201 

1969 

Newfoundland ssa cotaon ciao teeta ~- “= 13,776,662 | 1,591,973 _ — 

Prince Edward Island..............- — _ 17,796,492 1,153,770 — — 

INGVAISCOUIR Ree oe adie e raids eee ne 762,138 6,675,134 | 49,039,460 3,262,814 —_ _ 

News Brunswick s..2, ce smeneioonoan te 164, 987 1,386,986 | 81,161,780 | 4,960,081 — -— 

QuUEDOC ei Nerscrtksa carn Mat rage art eal crate — _ 195,692,480 | 13,423,213 _— — 
CONEATIO Nereis ws ore ei oe ee eae 7,058,638 | 62,650,904 | 19,969,255 2,925,872 375,006 169, 928 
ManitODW ec feciis. cette nates 55,735 266,472 4,604,394 799,703 53 , 046 17,446 
Sas KALCHE WAN yas teaeeenien ociate Vercrecus 1,233,497 2,100,574 9,814,772 495,451 | 13,788,058 2,942,082 
SAN OYE BTL eo ee en ee 2,598,75 3,288,684 | 16,054,440 827,320 | 37,947,220 6,598, 428 
Ey oUL em Of) Urdeelayiy ot emanate COea a. -- — 8,926,395 | 1,472,425 | 6,690,598 1, 408, 269 

oukon. herritorycstates soar cesio cere — — 1,095,986 304,036 — _- 

Northwest Territories............... — — 3,629, 869 849, 736 — — 
Canads5:1969 isc sseceseee 11,873,750 | 76,368,754 |421,561,985 | 32,066,394 | 58,853,928 | 11,136,153 
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Section 5.—Electrical Utility Ownership and Regulation 


Federal Government regulation of electrical utilities with respect to the export of 
electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported falls within 
the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board (see Index). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 7, p. 734, giving statistics by type of establishment shows 
that over 70 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1969 was produced by publicly 
operated utilities, 10 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 18 p.c. by industrial establish- 
ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec 
output at one time was predominantly from privately owned plants but since 1963 has been 
almost entirely publicly owned. In Ontario almost all electric power has been produced 
by a publicly owned utility for over 60 years. 


Because the determination of market prices and regulation of services is limited to 
inter-fuel competition with oil, gas and coal, some regulation of electrical utilities has been 
attempted in all provinces. In most of them the generation and main transmission of 
power is the responsibility of a provincial Crown corporation. Investor-owned electrical 
utilities are predominant in Alberta and play a significant role in Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island, Ontario and British Columbia; they contribute about 10 p.c. 
of the total power generated. Generating facilities in industrial establishments represented 
13.3 p.c. of installed capacity at the end of 1970 and generated 16.0 p.c. of the electric 
energy produced during the year. There is an annual decline in industrial generation as 
it becomes increasingly attractive to purchase power from utilities, which can take fuller 
advantage of larger unit sizes and operational flexibility. Even when process steam is 
required for an industrial operation, there are instances when it is advantageous to purchase 
both steam and power from the electrical utility. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission was estab- 
lished by the provincial government in 1954 for the purpose of supplying power wherever 
needed throughout the province. The Commission began large-scale production of electric 
energy in 1967 when the Baie d’Espoir plant began operating and the provincial transmission 
grid was established. Power is supplied from this grid to several industries direct and to 
investor-owned electric distribution companies for distribution. The Newfoundland Light 
and Power Company is the principal distributor. Bowater Power Company Limited sup- 
plies the Bowater Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills Limited and several large mining 
operations. Electricity is provided to isolated areas through Rural Electricity Authority 
and Power Distribution Districts principally through diesel generator sets. In Labrador, 
the Churchill Falls (Labrador) Corporation, a subsidiary of Brinco, is engaged in the devel- 
opment of the massive Churchill Falls power project which will commence production in 
1972. This company also controls the Twin Falls Power Corporation which operates a 
substantial generating plant in the vicinity of Churchill Falls on the Unknown River and 
serves iron ore mining centres in western Labrador. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Maritime Electric Company provides service to cus- 
tomers in Charlottetown and in most of the towns, villages and rural areas in the province. 
The Company, having total assets of $30,514,622, supplied 247,368,000 kwh. in 1970, an 
increase of 17 p.c. over 1969, and had an installed capacity of 70,500 kw. The town of 
Summerside is supplied by a municipal electric department with an installed generating 
capacity of 6,900 kw. It is interconnected with the Maritime Electric Company System. 


Nova Scotia.—The self-supporting Nova Scotia Power Commission, with total fixed 
assets of $200,895,782, is one of the province’s largest industries, The Commission was 
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created under the Power Commission Act of 1919 to develop the limited but useful hydro 
potential of the province, as investigated by the Water Power Commission in 1915, and to 
control exploitation of the province’s rivers. The first objective was to develop remote 
hydro sites to supply energy at the lowest possible cost to new industries, particularly pulp 
and paper, and a few centres of population. The 1937 Rural Electrification Act, however, 
provided equalization grants and made it possible to carry out the formidable task of 
bringing power and energy to low-density farm and rural village areas. The Commission 
now employs about 1,200 full-time personnel and its operating revenues in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1970 amounted to $34,000,000. Deliveries in that year were 26 p.c. higher than 
in 1968-69, most of the growth being comprised of service to new and expanded industry. 


Almost 7,000 miles of transmission and distribution lines conduct the energy generated 
by 513,000-kw. capacity to and from every corner of the province. Most of the hydro 
potential of Nova Scotia has been developed so that emphasis has now been placed on 
thermal production for future power needs. 


10.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1971 


Present 
System! and First Year of Operation Installed Output 
Capacity 
kw. kwh, 
Western Zone— 
EVAN INVON Ve (L943) erste eats cto ovate eto) caren rate vie © Siem ey eush ot Nata c eeekansivueuate ae 600 2,676,000 
ROSE Wr yn O30) esecerrr cies a ate reste Wana co. cvonctoles oe ceoriin taken wea antennae aes 890 4,457,230 
GUL HY C1952) wee mor merce erie ceran ce eras mie ver? e olecaene tence a ae ycratrese eastern ea aie oc aoe 6,000 18, 938, 200 
BRIG ZOd( VGH DR eae te hie ctts este Hen lislvas iatecee Neca Saati shea Soe gee aieed debe mavens 4,000 7,826,300 
Sissi boon (LOGO) Rhy Wace sass aris eat Gee aan aed Ws leben es mecsae de men asec cues aa 6,000 23,290,740 
Weymouth LL OOS) Ben Mak ieee son Paavo melee chee ete te cle Gime apererate tare are ctee tien 18,000 33, 281,840 
StyMarcaretsi(1O2I) Aaa maton scuremasens Ateneo a Mantee miieevedtng savers 10, 400 34,030,000 
Mersey— 
Wippervalkkeualist(1O2S Mesa. ces cractn Waste cuenta tier, or ree eg eer tes 5,400 18,905,000 
Eowerilaker Halls: (1928): com hvala ne ented eeeromictsccueall ieee bane aversion 7,380 31,296, 000 
IPE aT se LG D8) Pen veces cses Meesel aha save ccc ea seeemINre tate Daye ale ea cestcar ge erage oxee Ry 9,000 40,340,000 
Gowierlall St(1g 38) ca ei acts, cleats roger nt eee iv eae air yew A 4,500 35,395, 200 
WeepiBrooleaClO5O Rees vie arrem ni. aa erate sratmnclenetatel eveterdte Manners mere yatene ae 9,000 39,022,700 
Mower Greati brook :(l955))..cmnn eet e see hers oti ea oat. faite cana 4 7,200 16, 233,510 
Maske py (1929) see wcrccscste oeine Sine aa syste cee clave te ME re MON See lebelare (aye 2,160 13,911,930 
Bridgewater (1925) ences shoes arsleecttrerc croteraa ect Pagerte suetelete (ae cuceere meteemea ets 800 2,443, 058 
Eastern Zone— 
Malay alls: (1924) Ma eae cnt sterarr at cereren trove isis ae Seat eo ote te5 scat et Sit let eet eagBetereae 3,600 12,976,930 
deAThnand OW IER CPAP ran pace merino YODA See SD eS o OME COMO Coo Oras Otis 5,000 40,165,720 
PASCO DRAGS Ts ee ete et ee teree eee ie ease erate es say stotacec feu, Vane ON every ase eos 450 3,140,690 
Mrenton (thermal) (lOsI oe ecrline ate ese oe ole rac aseinie & o craestonstacatysrsvalerarecarsbarat ave 210,000 770,095, 700 
Canseau Zone— 
Barrier oO ke O40) Meare cee iter ne asercsc cist race ste cyesarsrels arora erate avtaraiie os ara) cnet otters tes 360 905 , 560 
Dieliewvs rook (1948) pater: pote cwl as eiker te tey 4 aate cs teeenancue wr euvarvereneaetrerweeeak eae tettets 3,800 8,787, 080 
POM tel pper uaermal (LOGO) temccctte aces detmee are oeporersretea tence ncn Ncag 80, 000 152,609, 500 
Cumberland Zone— 
MaecannGiernral (L927) me neck saerecretitrs = ceccrers teiere seer caine eats oet aia Ske seionaiare et ie 26, 850 37,946, 400 
Eastern Light & Power (subsidiary)— 
Seaboard (thermal) O30) sees. set iieciseva saci. yet cos meiner oe ete remanerscaite 91,610 571,315,979 
POLARIS eee tee rene ae a ec ae ete alis Oy eerseat estates eiaererea ae Meee OTe 513,000 | 2,063,008, 670 
Under Construction— 
1Brsbaiad MA pao riddaa a ssteN Ura ooaner ghen owas dn anducasocavecomensonnsopas 150,000 
Misha Las GULDING) sere ew nis varied Plein a Oo eer eee tel dete reenact 25,000 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at Mar. 31, 
1970 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
kw. kw. 
Grand tWallennsasee ste Hydro 60, 500 Grand Lakelanseoe eee Steam 100, 000 
Musquashiy. sesame ear Hydro 7,500 Saint John (Dock St.)... Steam 16,785 
WEGDIGUG! ence sera. Hydro 20, 000 @hathamn. s.r Steam 36, 155 
iBeechwoodinuh eras sanse Hydro 115, 000 Grand Manan........... Diesel 2,811 
Mall to yates es Slash xesetesere Hydro 3, 900 Mactaquacesuccsscubee Hydro 320, 000 
SISSON EEE hcmradas ae Hydro 9, 500 Dalhousieuenne ceesaee Steam 100, 000 
Courtenay Bay......... Steam 269, 300 MOvAT) CAPACIMY ANA erst 1,061, 451 


All the foregoing generating units with the exception of Grand Manan are inter- 
connected in a province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 11 
shows the growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1966. 


—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
High-voltage transmission line... miles 2,255 2,315 2,495 2,540 2,549 
Wistributwomlinens. eres s soe ie 8,586 8, 664 8,671 8,765 8,810 
Direct customers. . Pees eNO. 124,030 124,753 128, 457 140,187 / 144, 702 
Planticapaeitiesss wastes sec ce kw. 430,261 540,961 884, 563 939,055 1,061,451 
Power generated (incl. purchases) kwh. |2,571, 484,730 |3,013,532,860 |3,356,151,990 |3,856,535,510 | 4,196,431, 200 
Capitaliinyvestedos.. 2 eee mcnce = $ 247,896,370 | 291,568,329 | 343,927,953 "372" 547, 866 "389, 457,753 
RROVCDUE eo tants ocle ch ersin ae $ 33,108,342 | 37,601, 262 40,565, 894 45,023,257 48 036,037 


The provincial electric power system is interconnected with an extensive high-voltage 
transmission system and, with the utilities in Nova Scotia, forms part of the Maritime Power 
Pool. At the end of 1970, construction was under way on important interconnections with 
Hydro-Quebec and with utilities in the New England States. These interconnections will 
provide improved opportunities to meet the growing load requirements in the most eco- 
nomic fashion, not only in New Brunswick but throughout the Maritime Power Pool. 


Quebec.—Stream and Reservoir Control—The Quebec Streams Commission was 
created in 1910 (SQ 1910, c. 5) and given additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and 
1930 (SQ 1930, ce. 34); it was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. In 1955, the Commission was abolished and its 
powers and attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, now the 
Department of Natural Resources. The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time 
of transfer, either by means of dams on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at 
the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the 
Chicoutimi, the Au Sable and the Métis. The Commission also operated nine reservoirs 
on the North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River and one at the 
outlet of Lake Morin on Riviére du Loup (lower). In 1965, eleven auxiliary reservoirs on 
the St. Maurice System and two on the Gatineau were turned over by the Department of 
Natural Resources to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission for operation and maintenance. 


Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the Lake St. John, the Lake 
Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River controlled by the Aluminum 
Company of Canada; the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River controlled by Price Brothers 
and Company Limited; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River controlled by the 
Dominion Textile Company; and Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River 
controlled by the federal Department of Public Works. Storage reservoirs under the 
control of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission are: Témiscouata Lake on the Mada- 
waska River, Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, Lac Dozois on the upper Ottawa River, 
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Lac Cassé in the Bersimis River watershed and Lac Ste. Anne on the Toulnustouc River, 
a tributary of the Manicouagan River. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 
established in 1944 (SQ 1944, c. 22) for the purpose of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. On May 1, 1963, the Com- 
mission acquired control of the following privately owned electrical utilities operating in 
the Province of Quebec: the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, the St. Maurice 
Power Corporation, the Quebec Power Company, the Southern Canada Power Company, 
the Gatineau Power Company, the Northern Quebec Power Company, the Saguenay 
Electric Company, and the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company. As a result of these 
transactions, all electricity production, except for facilities operated by certain industrial 
organizations in their own manufacturing operations, was brought under the control of a 
single authority. The services of the Commission now cover virtually the entire province 
except for local distribution of small amounts of electricity by some municipalities, most 
of which is purchased from the Commission or its subsidiaries. 

At the end of 1970, Hydro-Quebec and its subsidiaries had in operation 53 hydro-electric 
stations having a capacity of 9,955,261 kw., and 16 thermal-electric stations having a 
capacity of 661,992 kw.—a total capacity in operation of 10,617,253 kw. These facilities 
permit the balanced distribution of power throughout Quebec and the most efficient use 
of the water power resources of the province. Power plant construction under way in 
Quebec during 1970 is outlined at pp. 726-727. 


12.—_Summary Statistics of the Operations of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, 


1968-70 
Item 1968 1969 1970 

shale CApACleVarerer fins .cchise cred eros solnic see ais tose kw. 8,364,673 9,808,921 10,617,253 

iS REE pee thy Me eee ete PEE es rai & 7,709,771 9, 152, 891 9, 955, 261 

Ahora lieben. tanh Renae Mra cek hoe ne att) cree « 654, 902 656, 08 661, 992 
Consolidated ‘sysvemipea k, Load :.ijac1:. nae sees 4 nomen took os oe 8,193,000 8,594,000 8,873,000 
AVIAN AD IELenerye vison see cre tre recente ee seater etaie > 000,000 kw. 47,728 51,079 52,402 
MOLANOLECETICIEY Sales a7 oki a. emia toe eh tae deen $ 386, 942,000 416,012,000 418,246,000 
@ustomersrab WCC alos e meee pein ecink cc cere No. 1,707, 773 1,761,052 1,821,488 
FGM ENCE eT MR oe trot tetomicls kat CRG Meee le $ 397, 828,000 431,108,000 494,319,000 
Operating expenditures, incl. power purchases............. $ 234, 638,000 254,563,000 264,762,000 
@apitalexpondibures ne. cem ask ee coe eee ene in ne $ 268, 922,000 244, 846,000 291,107,000 
Rropertiesiand plant abicost «kore cecor ce eres ce eaeres $ 3, 782,646,000 | 4,012,801,000 | 4,287,676,009 
Employees, at Dec. 31, excl. construction personnel....... No. 195-723 11,890 12,012 
Salaries and wages paid, excl. construction............... $ 104,320,000 109, 166,000 118,278,000 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, a 
self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply of 
electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier advisory 
commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed for the 
benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Commission Act 
(SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and subsequently 
modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Commission may have 
from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Two commissioners may be members of the Executive Council of the Province 
of Ontario. 

The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Commission 
interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating and main- 
taining the power-supply facilities, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges represent 
interest on debt, provision for depreciation, allocations to reserves for contingencies and 
rate stabilization, and the further provision on a sinking-fund basis for the retirement of 
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the Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been self- 
sustaining, the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds issued 
by the Commission and held by the public. In addition, the province has materially assisted 
the development of agriculture by contributing under the Hydro-Electric Distribution Act 
toward the capital cost of extending rural distribution facilities. 


The East and West Systems, which had been formerly separate operating entities, were 
fully integrated in 1970 and, although the capacity of the interconnection is a limiting factor 
in the exchange of power, the combined facilities now form a unified provincial network. 
Statistics for 1970 have been presented for the network as a whole, and the system compo- 
nents for previous years have been combined. Since 1962 the entire province has been 
regarded for financial and administrative purposes as a unit. For general day-to-day 
operations it is still divided into seven regions, with regional offices located in seven major 
municipalities. 

The Commission is concerned primarily with the provision of electric power by genera- 
tion or purchase and its delivery to more than 350 electrical utilities for resale in munici- 
palities having cost contracts with the Commission. The Commission also supplies power 
in bulk, although not under cost contract, to direct customers, including industrial cus- 
tomers whose requirements are so large or so unusual as to make service by the local muni- 
cipal utilities impracticable, mines, industries in unorganized territories, and certain inter- 
connected systems. 


In addition to these operations, which represent about 90 p.c. of its energy sales, the 
Commission delivers electric power to retail customers in rural areas and in a,small group 
of 15 municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution facilities. Retail 
service throughout the province is provided for the most part, however, by the municipal 
electrical utilities, which supply ultimate customers in most cities and towns, in many vil- 
lages, and in certain populous township areas. The municipal electrical utilities are owned 
and operated by local commissions. 


In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
mission, under the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act, exercises certain 
regulatory functions, particularly with respect to the group of municipal electrical utilities 
that it serves. 

During 1970, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased by 
$489,831,744 and at the end of the year amounted to $4,588,182,936. Assets, after deduct- 
ing accumulated depreciation, were $4,612,608,485. In that year, 353 municipal electrical 
utilities, engaged in the retail distribution of electricity, purchased power from the Com- 
mission. The assets of these utilities, after deducting accumulated depreciation, amounted 
to $1,279,598,912, of which $520,667,796 represented the equity acquired in the Com- 
mission’s systems by the municipal utilities operating under cost contracts. 


13.—Power Developments of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
under Construction or Approved as at Dec. 31, 1970 


: Total 
Development and Location Units ae Installed 
Capacity 
No. kw. 
Fossil-Fuelled Thermal-Electric— 
Nanticoke—Lake Erie, near Port Dover (coal).................0.005 8 1971-77 4,000,000 
Lennox-Lake Ontario, near Kingston (oil)................0.0.0.000: 4 1974-77 2,295,000 
Nuclear-Fuelled Thermal—Electric— 
Pickering—Lake Ontario, east of Toronto..............-.eeeeeeeeees 4 1971-73 2,160,000 
Bruce-Lake Huron, near Kincardine. s.... 7a. oteeiss ashen ae 4 1975-78 3,200,000 
Combustion—Turbine— ; 
PUCK Orin Damen pats eels Whee eae x erotics te ACL Re 6 1971-72 45,000 
ES TUCO Ms teach) Sata ae MEAL re eee Po ee — 1975 45,000! 
Hydro-Electric— 
Hower Noveh—Montreall Rivers nen scree teehee 2 1971 228,000 


1 Tentative. 
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14.— Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
Generated and Purchased, December 1969 and 1970 


Hydro- Thermal- Power 
As at December— Electric Electric Purchased 
Stations! Stations! 
kw. kw. kw. 
EGU eens aU ere R I EVER reste pee she toca ssc erocah gs uaneedrcless, deatenh nase home NAR ctehenctee che: Wane 5,753,500 4,757,000 731,300 
LVAD» 35> Sees aoalo Opto SRB obo ob Se BBO cs one CREE coerie ne ater os 5,965,600 6,318,000 385,900 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of the 
system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 


15.— Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1961-70 


Ultimate Assets of 
Customers Total Commission 
Year Served Power and 
Directly or | Distributed! Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. kw. $ 
TAT be 36. RSE eo SORES Ae eeu Ons Se ReG SR ici cee ee ine ea ariicen 1,938,897 6, 463, 932 3,196, 429, 522 
EE POA Mec CETUS EAS ee eID REI TCR OCEAN Cine ate 1,991,289 6,968, 885 3, 148,330,722 
TERE Oo ce nO SES Cb te ene Eee eee BPE Oat eens masa Geiser 2,041,732 7,300,296 3,225, 289,707 
NOG Aaa cert th kaa rivne niaeiya ering a haute atevataly Sokaage hand ee oho mahicgle PERE 2,095, 754 7,688,790 3,331, 568,632 
ESE Seer ee ee ene ic ace deca a8 cin Sie, chane Rion: ethein Eo Moke eaieee tte Rte oat ae 2,142,281 8,348, 407 3, 533, 238, 103 
OG Glaeeeprnre wen Rear contr teresa tin ck crcnaret ictal a) octane un ne are ener eee pouSea anc serene 2,187,767 8,839,455 3,777, 633,871 
EOC Teter Nee Wee ar a a ctre a Suceava ha tise ie tekpiaconsue ede e ee octin Seoe ete exshacena eee ate 2,245,715 9,429,075 4,071,817, 215 
RUGS BF See ah cree Pe aR te Mein A oreo ce eRe cecye Ac, brent nr Fr 2,292,015 10, 138, 586 4,424, 172,463 
TOOTS RD aint Ghote OE CLR CRE CR SIATES  eooeee ooh CURR mM uc hornet totes Coen ie eee 2,343, 807 11,057,321 4,848,001,515 
JECTS Sa A Se trae cas CSS SG EOE e A EEE Oth Shee eet CES Ga SO ee 2,388,561 11,609, 274 5,371,539, 601 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operated 
by ube Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of each 
scal year. 


In addition to the Ontario Hydro province-wide system, a few investor-owned utilities 
provide service to customers in Cornwall, Fort Erie, Gananoque and Sault Ste. Marie. 


Manitoba.— Manitoba Hydro is the primary developing, generating and distributing 
power agency in the Province of Manitoba. The corporation came into being Apr. 1, 1961, 
following amalgamation of the two former provincial government utilities engaged in the 
generation and distribution of electric power. 


Manitoba Hydro operates eight hydro-electric generating stations, two thermal-electric 
generating stations and 27 small diesel-electric generating plants. The combined generat- 
ing capability is 1,615,448 kw., hydro installations accounting for 1,196,000 kw., thermal 
installations for 399,750 kw. and diesel installations for 19,698 kw. Four hydro stations 
are located on the Winnipeg River near Winnipeg, one is on the Saskatchewan River 285 
miles north of Winnipeg, two are on the Nelson River 450 miles northeast of Winnipeg 
and one on the Laurie River where the responsibility for supply to Sherritt Gordon Mines 
and the towns of Fox Lake and Lynn Lake were assumed by Manitoba Hydro in May 1970. 
All eight hydro stations and the thermal generating stations at Selkirk and Brandon are 
electrically interconnected to a common network known as the Manitoba Integrated System. 
Diesel installations are used to provide power to isolated northern communities where 
extension of hydro-electric transmission facilities is not feasible. Construction under way 
in 1970 is outlined at p. 728. 


Manitoba Hydro serves over 600 communities and 242,296 consumers in rural Mani- 
toba and suburban Winnipeg through a network of 37,493 miles of transmission and farm 
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distribution lines. The Winnipeg. Hydro Electric System distributes power within the 
corporate limits of the city of Winnipeg. A portion of this power is generated by the city 
system from its own hydro and thermal plants and the remainder is purchased from Mani- 
toba Hydro. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established in 1949 by 
the Power Corporation Act (RSS 1965, c. 40, as amended). It succeeded the Saskatchewan 
Power Commission which had been in operation since 1929. The original functions of the 
Corporation included the generation, transmission and distribution, sale and supply of 
electric energy. The objective was to make electricity available to all the people of the 
province, in abundance and at reasonable rates. Since 1952, the Corporation has been 


authorized to produce or purchase and to transmit, distribute, sell and supply natural 
or manufactured gas. 


In 1970, the Corporation served 130 communities with 500 population or over, 872 
smaller communities and 94 summer resorts. In addition, bulk power was supplied to the 
cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current and the town of Battleford. A subsidiary company, 
North-Sask Electric Ltd., has the responsibility for providing and improving electrical 
service to communities in northern Saskatchewan. 


At the end of December 1970, the Corporation served approximately 271,000 customers 
composed of 201,648 ‘‘urban”’ (defined as one in which there are at least six customers) and 
69,352 “rural” customers. Hnergy sales reached 4,600,000,000 kwh. with industrial cus- 
tomers accounting for 41 p.c. and residential customers for 17 p.c. of the total: During 
1970, 5,100,000,000 kwh. was supplied to the system, almost all of it generated in Corpora- 
tion plants. Coal accounted for 44 p.c. and hydro for 38 p.c. of the energy sources. In 
December, the provincial peak load reached 1,000,000 kw., for the first time. The Cor- 
poration owned and operated 5,148 miles of 72-kv.-and-over transmission lines and 71,463 
miles of less than 72 ky. (excluding urban distribution). 


At the end of 1970, the Corporation had invested, at cost, $529,900,000 in electrical 
system assets out of a total plant-in-service investment of $726,100,000. 


16.— Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1961-70 


oe Individual 

, ross Meters in Power 

— System |Communities| Distributed! | Revenue 

Peak Load Served 
kw. No. kwh. x 103 $000 

LOT LN ci, 2 pee eee cae yee Aen Toa eae Arce ATIC RI CI 370,000 229, 336 1,498,056 30, 263 
1 Vve Sian iad etn eG AOS CEC eee on CO tno See 424,700 235,386 1,645, 862 33,106 
LOGS Maem ced ica tami tenet renee EAR OLID. OT 471,000 240,812 1,926,863 36, 893 
LO GAM eter ie erat a ea ny oe anaes, cere errd, carne 539, 500 246, 389 2,208,150 39,778 
LOG D Neen cr rere oe Gok Macetece ee tie Peto ate ee 696, 100 294,135 2,871,800 46,145 
IGG Pree pa serine ce cin prune wrecaie crcl catetmiaia orn is ene ere 756, 500 303,016 3,391,829 52,866 
LULA oe. re RL atRtar ens Pic arc Poin rat ERS IE ODE RCE Cr ree 862,000 309, 203 3,705,977 57, 223 
LOGS eer eer crane cies Tee ae ee ee ne werthe he 918,000 314,897 4,123,446 62,425 
LO OO reperete enas ete a CIR MVE Colorless TACs sag Otic a mtersteacumomalesenonieh 956, 000 317,525 4,635, 500 67,020 
LODO Mea Nete neti ee Menon ISTE eis OEE aaa 1,066,000 318,909 5,119,500 72,387 


1 Power distributed =net system kwh. (net generated plus net purchased). 


Alberta.—The generation and distribution of electric power in Alberta is handled by 
two major investor-owned company groups and three municipal utilities. Several other 
municipal systems handle local distribution of power purchased from the investor-owned 
utilities. The Alberta Power Commission which acted as a regulatory body for the electrical 
utility industry in the province but with no facilities of its own, ceased to exist on May 31, 


1971; its functions were taken over in large part by the Energy Resources Conservation 
Board. 
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17._Statistics of Companies or Municipalities Providing Central Station Electrical Service 
in Alberta, 1970 


; ee Net Net Net 
Ownership and Company or Municipality Capability Peak Load Generation 
as at Dec. 31} during 1970 | during 1970 
kw. kw, 7000 kwh. 
Privately Owned 
@algary Hower Wtder meets aie sti gona basidsopovdneassage 1,535,000 1,190,700 5,559, 2441 
Canadian Utilities Ltd. and Northland Utilities Ltd................. 356, 260 315, 560 1,405,639 
Tetals Privately: Ow med in cece ates ee sean ee 1,891, 260 400 6,964, 883 
Publicly Owned 
City of Edmonton............ 6c selec ce cece cece eee teen eee e eee 551, 000 469, 500 1,947,318 
City of Lethbridge. .....1.5 221... e eee cee eect treet eee eee e nes 30,700 30, 400 123,017 
Witoaot Vredicine: EV ait eee isc cievae seieiat ens iale sphere eles oa esol pe eel ye Senay saneboe 40,500 39, 900 296, 6962 
Totals; Publichly, Owned Wirssares coerce cit esis cee tielete one claels 622, 200 oe 2,367,031 
Grand Locals ee ee ee Se ee et 2,513, 460 i 9,331,914 
1 Includes 155,999,700 kwh. supplied to British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 2 Includes 


140,600,800 kwh. supplied to system. 


The following relative percentages of capability and generation show that thermal 
generation predominates as a source of electric power in Alberta and that the industry is 
largely privately owned. 


IPAGS Ol 
PCs of _ Power 

Method of Generation Capability Generated 
[Bikol feiss ad ab sro see ae COO GOO Man dae oon ogi oo6 aAeacoadn nnd chee 27.1 13.0 
SiPonteale inte Loechiciteailnoennarisoads mc oodd ho. 0 50S as SUDO OBS acHOS cmc G 68.1 83.4 
Intemal combustion. aacese cancers ctiem etree atleeotereiercteisi cee erie nes 4.8 3.6 
Privatehyaowneduceaentn tice teeter sek cex eter cr cies rerter 75.2 74.6 
PU blicl yao wed memati cries cis are reticle Sorell aaaleaneratarerotatetalcietererersaeiet sisters 24.8 25.4 


| 
| 


Following is a breakdown of the fuel used in larger thermal plants during 1970. 


Company or Municipality Gas Oil Coal 
Mcef. gal. tons 
Calgary Power Ltd.— 
Wid DAU erat ctr site te scnaertty cravat eats 6, 543, 056 — 2,416, 527 
Sundance Aros Maso uate acre feauitieta veynieiele tawhe slavehs 148, 981 _— 97, 096 
Sree Utilities Ltd. and Northland Utilities 
Ltd.— 
Drum ellerssere sees kie tices itary eters erste = = 18, 843 
Bat Cle okt ly Crm eerie ra exctetee toe iataasieys rtster terials = = 726, 624 
WAIGSAR Oitee comer cocoa sa dhee nourncarcdsoonao dee 1, 667, 043 oe = 
SIMONE LCG ms ee ores ote crarte a eckem eters eh are cots 1,317, 575 — 
TRAIN DO Wace eters tiete ante) Sere eae ef clots eretcnoteters = 11, 277, 008 — 
SEV ALO WAM cate alee eocemraea rote varans a foes tetaichereaer toy onan atenat = 171, 243 — — 
Miscallaneousite.. cc cavers ie erste tasietotarer tener cordaterer ct 342,975 543, 722 — 
City of Edmonton— 
ROSS a lett are renee cae niobate Nero evant 21, 942, 953 2,560, 010 — 
(Olishigqeind Sit te 5 Sas Sak see enomEsaTos cose Haast RUnE 2, 156, 327 == — 
City of Lethbridge 2, 533, 039 — — 
Gity.of Medicine Hatin ic carci oes > ais elete © oveley 5, 074, 423 _— — 


DYE RACE Ae Ree IEP or Rey 41, 897, 615 14,380, 740 3, 259, 090 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is a corpora- 
tion and an agency of the Crown in right of the Province of British Columbia. B.C. Hydro 
operates an extensive system of public utility services. Electric energy is generated, 
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transmitted and distributed throughout areas of the province containing more than 90 p.c. 
of the population. Natural gas is purchased and distributed in Greater Vancouver and in 
the Fraser Valley eastward to Hope, and liquefied petroleum gas is distributed in Greater 
Victoria. B.C. Hydro operates three transportation services: an urban passenger transpor- 
tation system serves Greater Vancouver and Greater Victoria; an interurban passenger 
transportation system serves Greater Vancouver, the Fraser Valley eastward to Hope, 
between Vancouver and Victoria and between Vancouver and Nanaimo (via ferries of the 
British Columbia Ferry Authority); and a rail freight system serves Greater Vancouver 
and the Fraser Valley eastward to Chilliwack. 


Of B.C. Hydro’s total electric power requirements of 16,564,000,000 kwh. for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1971, 14,265,000,000 kwh. or 86 p.c. were produced by hydro-electric 
stations and 1,536,000,000 kwh. and 9 p.c. by thermal plants; the remaining 763,000,000 
kwh. were purchased primarily from Canadian sources. Kilowatt-hours of electricity sold 
during 1970-71 (14,833,000,000) were 7.6 p.c. higher than during the previous year, with 
gains recorded for all categories of customers. Residential consumption moved up 12.7 p.c., 
commercial 10.7 p.c., and industrial 4.4 p.c.; the latter is a sharp decline from the previous 
year’s increase of 11.6 p.c., mainly as a result of labour disputes. At Mar. 31, 1971, the 
number of customers served with electricity totalled 690,000, an increase of 38,000 during 
the year. The average annual rate for residential customers remained at 1.9 cents a 
kilowatt-hour, and the average annual residential consumption increased from 6,651 kwh. 
to 6,949 kwh. 


Mica Dam on the Columbia River, 85 miles north of Revelstoke, B.C., nearing its crest 
height of 800 feet. Final earth-filling in 1972 will complete placement of nearly 43,000,000 
cubic yards of fill and first water behind the structure will gather in the spring of 1973. 
The powerhouse on the site will house six generators with a total capacity of 2,600,000 kw. 
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18.—Summary Statistics of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1971 
Item Amount 

GEneRs CUM ICAN Selb yae iirc tae. chee een stsisemcte ye mente rein ARSE SaUn eie ea TRA mete 000 kw. 3,514 

ERAS Goatees Goats clots oye sles oroilsimearemepa ew ws harecaseicisl ssatucee shay oe dea neta claesls usar ee ie cc Mevs ss 2,465 

PUR NCS TeN anes Vere Bees a ee VE caye eas co" oy SUstca efor ny eph doy oxssvay PoeTspue <a stele Sibi ein Secor ance © sbaecne evecausiene sare ss 1,059 
BOWES GLO ODUS Sec sters: sectavevat ays ov teres ci cvevatonanstctana veteran yan natete mere wines Gicie Glos weeyoielerene eee 000,000 kwh. 16,564 

Grenekave ders mene cccire neces ec slcephe slag chy Mencia sure ca se cadence peer ede nasa ine noneeny: ce 14,613 

IPF CHASEO MOLE Airis cease nae e cre eked ROUTE Re care Rae die, poeta note ornare ano eS a, 
Integrated:system peak one-hour Gemand......c....0ecaecetsvscesvececvetecvscvccceves 000 kw. 2,769 
CUSLOIMECTS A GRY CAT ONC opt aster erent etesams a oe Latter OO cis esos eitke We omesacual is een he No. 690,000 
IC CHSIOR AAO Gh See ccoads Gee Gian an cite ene Orne AECntIs AER Mo coe Eee Ea an meee eee ”000,000 kwh. 14, 833 
Proportionate Sales— 

TGR OO A lee noe coltamm Gee ceca oe Ce a ORC IN Orit iteee: Ree Roe on CI Re Geer aa p.c. 28 

Opuensysteme(matin yeresic ential): cacy, scm = akan curses aieinverrssinaate ce Bicaner oi ee oe 1 

Wommercialsimaustrialseresnns voce ee ieee Oe enti a eerie eRe oer a 71 
Pole Miles of Line— 

(Bransmussion (highrvoltage)me: cman tans ete acne tiea at arie tena e stn ae eile ee No. 6, 4871 

DIStribublom primi aries yy cg scant fie sagetic otras Rs hey dais /eas tis wnvartrer oats wake ees 3 15,6312 
VSVeNTeN(CLECETIC )bmecetepe tate tens tere toi reach teen vanstareianaen elarviete oseiais/apnovalcinaita ein aaoes etebec eters $’000 192,974 

1 1970 figures. 2 Including 567 underground circuit miles. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The Northern Canada Power Commission, a 
Crown corporation established in 1956, operates under authority of the Northern Canada 
Power Commission Act (RSC 1970, c. N-21) which empowers it to survey utility require- 
ments, construct, and operate public utility plants in the Northwest Territories, Yukon 
Territory and, subject to the approval of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere in 
Canada. It is a requirement of the authorizing Act that projects undertaken by the Com- 
mission shall be self-sustaining; consequently rates charged for utilities supplied must pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to cover interest on investment, repayment of principal over a period 
of years, operating and maintenance expenses, and a contingency reserve. 


The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse and on the Mayo River near Mayo in the Yukon Territory; in the Northwest 
Territories, it has developments on the Snare River northwest of Yellowknife and the 
Taltson River northeast of Fort Smith. 


The 5,100-kw. Mayo River hydro-electric development has supplied power to mining 
properties in the Elsa and Keno areas and to the communities of Mayo and Keno City 
since 1952. The Whitehorse Rapids power development (hydro capacity 19,000 kw.), in 
service since 1958, supplies power to the Yukon Electrical Company for distribution in the 
city of Whitehorse and to a copper mining operation located within a few miles of White- 
horse. A 225-mile transmission line, completed in 1969, supplies the Anvil Mining Cor- 
poration Limited’s lead and zinc mine mill complex at Faro in the Vangorda Creek area. A 
9,000-kw. peaking standby diesel-electric generating plant, situated adjacent to the hydro- 
electric plant at Whitehorse, was commissioned in December 1968, and an additional 
5,000-kw. diesel-electric plant was installed in 1970. Also, in 1970, a 5,000-kw. diesel- 
electric plant was installed at Faro, near the Vangorda Creek end of the 225-mile trans- 
mission line. 


The two Snare River hydro-electric power developments (total capacity 14,000 kw.), 
commissioned in 1948 and 1960, supply power to the gold mines in the Yellowknife area, the 
city of Yellowknife, and the communities of Rae/Edzo, These two plants are operated by 
remote control from Yellowknife and have been supplemented by a 5,000-kw. diesel-electric 
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plant in Yellowknife, completed in 1970. The Taltson River hydro-electric plant is an 
18,000-kw. development supplying the lead-zine mining and milling operation at Pine 
Point and the communities of Fort Smith, Pine Point and Fort Resolution, N.W.T. This 
plant is operated by remote control from Fort Smith. A 5,000-kw. diesel-electric plant was 
completed in 1970 at Pine Point. 


Diesel-electric power plants are operated by the Commission at Aklavik, Coppermine, 
Tuktoyaktuk, Fort Norman, Fort Franklin, Cambridge Bay, Fort Good Hope, Norman 
Wells, Chesterfield Inlet, Baker Lake in the Northwest Territories, at Dawson in the Yukon 
Territory, and at Field in British Columbia. The Commission also operates and maintains 
utility plants comprising electric power, central heat, water and sewerage services at Inuvik, 
Frobisher Bay, Fort McPherson and Fort Simpson in the Northwest Territories and Moose 
Factory in Ontario, and operates the water and sewerage systems at Dawson in the Yukon 
Territory. 


Investor-owned generation provides electric power service to several regions within the 
Territories. In the Yukon Territory, Yukon Electrical Company Limited has generation 
facilities near Whitehorse and several isolated diesel plants. In addition, the Company 
provides distribution of electric power in Whitehorse, Carmacks, Carcross and Keno Hill 
with supplies purchased from the Northern Canada Power Commission. In the Northwest 
Territories, Plains Western Gas and Electric Co. Ltd. distributes power (supplied by NCPC) 
in Yellowknife; Northland Utilities has generation and distribution facilities in Hay River, 
Fort Providence and Enterprise. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1 of this Chapter contains a summary of the regularly issued statistical data 
on the manufacturing industries of Canada, based on the annual Census of Manufactures 
and on monthly and quarterly surveys. Section 2 is a special study on the trends in the 
number of manufacturing establishments. 


Section 1.—Statistical Data on Canadian Manufacturing Industries 


Statistics on the manufacturing industries are issued by Statistics Canada on an 
annual, monthly and quarterly basis, depending on the type of data. The basic annual 
data are the results of the annual Census of Manufactures. Among the monthly figures 
available, two important sets of data provide a basis for projecting figures of the annual 
Census of Manufactures—the monthly survey of manufacturers’ shipments, inventories 
and orders, and monthly estimates of employees by industry. 


The monthly shipments, inventories and orders series is published for the manufac- 
turing industries of Canada and the provinces, with breakdowns by industry group and 
by selected industry in the case of the totals for Canada. They are based on a survey of 
respondents to the annual Census and are projections of the Census total, with the quali- 
fication that new entries into the manufacturing industries since then are not covered. 
(This contributes to the tendency shown by monthly shipments figures, for instance, to 
fall slightly below those of the subsequent annual Census for the same year.) The monthly 
estimates of employees by industry provide figures on total employees in the manufacturing 
industries for Canada and the provinces, each classified into durable and non-durable 
industries. Like the monthly shipments survey, the figures are based partly on statistical 
sampling. Both sets of monthly figures also yield totals for the calendar year, while the 
annual Census includes some reports made on a respondent’s fiscal year differing from the 
calendar year. (The effect of this is not large.) 

These data relate to establishments—roughly corresponding to the popular conception 
of a plant, factory or mill—and, for certain statistics, to non-manufacturing units known 
as “head offices, sales offices and auxiliary units’. For some purposes, companies rather 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared in the Manufacturing and Primary Industries 
Division, Statistics Canada, 
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than plants or factories are of interest. For example, a company owning factories, mines 
and merchandising outlets will normally report its profit for the whole company rather 
than divide it among the different industrial activities in which it is engaged. Thus, the 
quarterly survey of corporation profits provides figures on sales, profits and certain other 
statistics for whole companies classified to industries on the basis of their principal activities 
(for instance, factories might be included in mining or mines in the manufacturing industry). 
Such figures are generally not comparable with establishment statistics. 


Various other monthl; and quarterly surveys relate to commodities rather than to 
establishments or companies. That is, they account for production or shipments of 
particular products without regard to the industry in which they are produced. 


In addition to providing estimates of over-all employment in manufacturing (and 
other industries), monthly surveying of employment, hours and payrolls results in indexes 
of employment for larger establishments by industry and by province and sub-provincial 
area, and in data on average hours and earnings. Monthly indexes of industrial production 
provide measures of the physical volume of output of the manufacturing industries. That 
is, they measure output, net of the effects of price changes. These indexes afford annual 
averages which can be used to indicate movement in the real domestic product at factor 
cost originating in the manufacturing industries. In addition, many users find valuable 
information in the large number of monthly industry selling price indexes for various 
manufacturing industries. 


Subsection 1.—Post-Census Data on Manufacturing 


This Subsection is included to give some preliminary data for 1970 and 1971 based on 
monthly or quarterly surveys, since the results of the Census of Manufactures for 1970 were 
still in the processing stage at the time of preparation of this Chapter. Some factors 
influencing the levels of current and annual Census figures in comparison with each other 
are indicated in the preceding text. 


Table 1 compares the value of shipments of goods of own manufacture, by province, 
for the year 1970 (from a monthly survey*) with data for 1969 and earlier censuses, and 
Table 2 makes similar comparisons for industry groups. Table 3 gives estimates of 
annual averages of employees in Canadian manufacturing industries by province for 
1969 and 1970 compared with the preliminary 1969 Census of Manufactures totals for 
the provinces and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Table 4 gives company data 
on profitability in various manufacturing industry groups for the years 1963-70; because 
these figurest relate to companies and those of the Census of Manufactures relate to 
establishments (roughly speaking, plants), the two series are of limited comparability. 

i cates Canada publication, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in the Manufacturing Industries (Catalogue 
oO. = . 


+ Statistics Canada publication, H’stimates of Employees by Province and Industry (Catalogue No. 72-008). 
t Statistics Canada publication, Jndustrial Corporations (Catalogue No. 61-003). 


1.—Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Province, 1961 and 1966-70 


Province or Territory 1961 1966 1967 1968 1969P 1970P 

$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

9 194.1 186.1 197.5 242.4 265.0 
6 46.8 vial 51.7 56.9 et 

4 612.5 610.3 663.3 Wpleo 759.9 

6 547.2 573.9 633.6 708.9 713.0 

2 10, 464.5 10, 966.4 11,742.9 12,809.0 13, 044.7 

vi 19, 452.6 20, 259.7 21,942.6 23, 851.5 23,700.5 

7 1,019.0 1,079.7 1,118.8 1,230.0 1,244.9 

31.9 470.4 479.6 489 2 530.4 578.0 

FAI DErta een, ies ner neek cere 935.5 1,429.0 1,555.0 1,667.0 1,849.3 1,863.4 

BritishaColumbia eee sane 1,927.0 3,063.7 3,190.0 3,550.4 3,917.8 3,757.8 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 4 STi 3.7 4.5 5.2 Ys 

Canad acer wees 23,439.0 37,303.5 38,955.4 42, 061.6 45, 932.9 45,991.71 


1Includes Prince Edward Island and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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2.—Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Industry Group, 1961 and 1966-70 


Industry Group 1961 1966 1967 1968 1969P 1970P 

$'000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 
Food and beverage industries.................... 5,039.5 | 7,062.0 | 7,429.3 | 7,674.3 8,223.8 8,619.5 
obsReco products INGUStriesss..-. +. ccns. eae ss. e 334.9 429.8 493.3 508.8 487.9 524.0 
RUD Pelpin GUshries sei. eeer oslo. + seston as ata « Seals) acces Bey Ral 540.5 584.4 565.3 632.8 630.0 
WGA DO UICUSELICS cause lorie o rats ap icsio nets 291.2 370.9 369.1 396.2 412.3 405.7 
Rexpuenndustricd seamen aes ene ae ce cachet 874.5 | 1,346.9 1,404.9 | 1,526.8 | 1,688.4 o79e2 
Gort pin para Ua yeaa s Sayers te aiiscrs «ate aes ean Oe 219.4 320.9 325.5 Siiel 402.6 407.8 
Glouhmenncdustniesa meme soem cio ies ck SOQ /a | le lo2e6n el, L7Gn8 1) noose 1,331.8 1,327.8 
WVOUGBINGUSLRIES homer ne Maictericie aaron a ee aaae 1,036.2 | 1,592.8 | 1,675.6 | 1,966.3 | 2,148.6 1,959.6 
Furniture and fixture industries.................. 359.6 602.7 640.2 660.3 729.0 122.3 
Paper and:allied industries... 2.2.00 see een ee OMB GY || oh GIS. 2 3,201.2 || 3,422.0 | 3,833.8 3,879.7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 854.8 1,204.7 1,297.3 1,370.4 1,488.9 toot 
Primany-metal mdustries, faves cescce se eunelee. 1,937.0 | 3,085.1 | 3,052.5 | 3,384.2 |\' 3,577.2 4,021.5 
Metal fabricating industries (except machinery 

and transportation equipment industries)....| 1,510.6 2, 163.0 2 lode 2,899.9 3, 162.0 3,209.8 
Machinery industries (except electrical machin- 

Ii) ar 3 Seaeesmincastien ceaaen ch Rares temacien CE ah 658.3 1,464.2 1,516.9 | 1,480.4 1,734.7 1,794.9 
Transportation equipment industries............. 1,845.8 4,238.4 4,720.9 5,597.4 6,484.6 5,668.8 
Hlectrical products industries.....:............+. 1,208.3 | 2,186.6} 2,312.5 | 2,407.5 | 2,607.5 2,640.5 
Non-metallic mineral products industries......... 676.0 | 1,121.4 IP OS2E2) ly 20 4a 1,286.9 1,272.9 
Petroleum and coal products industries........... 1,219.2 1,495.3 52) 1,676.0 1,720.3 1,784.1 
Chemical and chemical products industries. ..... 1,485.8 | 2,174.2 2,268.8 | 2,428.6 | 2,582.0 2,633.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 600.5 985.0 1,083.8 IL PAG) 1,398.0 1,379.0 

All Manufacturing Industries......... 23,439.0 | 37,303.5 | 38,955.4 | 42,061.6 | 45,932.9 | 45,991.7 


3.—Employees in Manufacturing Industries, by Province, 1969 and 1970 


1969 Monthly Estimates 
. Province or Territory pe 1969 1970 
ensus Average Average 
; ‘000 000 “000 
WNewtouricdlancderee ca rye ch 7 se hcter ie ee es co MOGs Te Se es 7433 12.0 12.6 
PRI RCOE RCW AL CoS Ln Cenc tan eee cer hoc ree sae te re Deere wens aN MU, fle 2.6 2.5 2.6 
EN OHV AES COLLEY Rae Meme eee ieee Ae a tera es Fiera mie eee eA oe eee S802 33.0 32.0 
INGA runs WiC Kee e ine tie Cine ec. ih nye Te ee oni Soh ee ee Serer ee re 29.0 29.2 28.5 
BUS Dechert Cae er ie cee sien ar wheter dae ain OA Re Se 529.1 527.0 622.2 
ONC AEIOR re ee ER Pa TSA, casein wea eases a el pH PAY er LO 823.3 837.0 821.2 
LAY EERE TH OL OF fe, 34 ces achat A a on Cen Brin Or aetna aorta. 5 49.4 50.2 49.5 
SASIAE CIC eulin ra RtUNG cst e parties ho ce ei cae Me ee Tce) einer Resa Go re 15.3 15.5 15.2 
PAT Orbit meres oe ee a ety Hoe aie a im ie One ote teh in here AL ne EE cr 52.4 54.1 54.1 
BribishiColumibia seen cette cen ee ee ae eT Sa ae ee ee eae 126.4 130.7 129.4 
Wikon ands Northwest (herritories sas seats mee ee enon ee ee tee eer c 0.2 a ep 
(OEY ITT E hatred esol lcnpn sss mh nat 4c moe ceria & eran eri apne et ene ar § 1,673.3 1,691.4 1,667.6 


4,—Net Profit Before Taxes, as a Percentage of Total Revenue of Corporations classified 
to the Manufacturing Industries and Forestry, 1963-70 


Industry Group 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
p.c. p-c p.c. p.c. p.c. Dc. p.c. p.c. 
Food and beverage industries.............. 6.4 6.7 6.3 5.9 5.7 6.0 6.4 5.5 
Rubberindustriesweomercersrereen ce aan. 5.4 5.8 6.5 6.8 6.9 ONG 8.0 6.5 
MextiWlesindustrics atone retake meee 6.2 5.9 5.6 4.6 3.4 3.7 4.0 2.6 
Woodhindustries.-Bevn.ti reer erase ie etree 6.3 5.8 3.8 4.0 2.9 6.1 5.9 0.4 
Paper, allied industries and forestry........ 14.2 15.8 13.3 12.4 7.9 6.9 8.7 5.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. . 7.6 9.2 9.4 8.3 8.2 9.3 8.5 126 
Primary metal industries. . 10.8 12.6 13.9 11.8 8.8 10.4 8.9 7.6 
Metal fabricating industries (except machin- 
ery and transportation equipment)..... 5.4 5.8 6.1 6.0 5.7 5.1 5.9 5.6 
Machinery industries (except electrical 
IMACHINELY) la thd oe Me ere ere se 7.9 8.4 Ue? 6.9 6.1 6.5 7.0 4.8 
Transportation equipment industries........ 9.2 7.3 6.3 4.2 4.5 5.0 ae 1.9 
Electrical products industries............... 5.6 6.1 6.4 6.1 4.5 4.3 5.0 3.4 
Non-metallic mineral products industries. . . 8.8 10.0 10.8 10.9 6.9 7.4 7.0 Dell 
Petroleum and coal products industries. .... 7.3 Ut 8.0 8.9 Ore 9.4 8.6 9.3 
Chemical and chemical products industries.| 10.1 10.9 iB legit 10.2 8.9 9.6 8.9 7. 8 
Other manufacturing industries............. 7.3 7.3 6.2 9.4 8.8 8.4 8.3 Tok 
All Manufacturing Industries... Sal 8.4 8.0 7.4 6.3 6.6 6.8 5.1 
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Subsection 2.—Census of Manufactures Data by Industry 


Results of the Census of Manufactures are published industry by industry as they 
become available. Although statistics for the 1970 Census were appearing as this Chapter 
was being prepared (January 1972), the Census of 1969 was the latest for which all industries 
had been issued. Table 5 shows summary statistics for 1961-69 and Tables 6 and 7 show 
selected results of the 1969 Census for industry groups and individual industries com- 
pared with figures for 1968. To help visualize some of the changes that took place in 
individual manufacturing industries in 1969, Table 8 shows the largest increases or de- 
creases in numbers of employees. It should be noted that data shown for the 1969 Census 
are subject to revision. 


5.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1961-69 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
Production and 
Year Related Workers x ‘ Gostiok ras of 
ost oO . ipments 
es Fuel and Lee tet of Goods Value 
eae Elec- Supplies | of Own Added 
men Man- tricity! Uae d Manu- 
Number Hours Wages facture 
Paid 
No. "000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
OGL RR ct ca 33, 357 939 , 413 1,968,163 3, 532,943 516,409 | 12,579,798 | 23,438,956 10,434, 832 
1962 iver eine ah 33,414 974,376 2,071,376 8,834,514 540,447 | 13,974,877 | 25,790,087 11,429,644 
19GSiccirte sweets 33, 119 1,003, 566 2,137,977 4,095,916 564,387 | 15,337,534 | 28,014,888 12,272,734 
LOGE teres iace 33, 630 1,057, 502 2,265, 188 4,513,633 615,108 | 16,928,476 | 30,856,099 13,535,991 
IWR haaeee 33,310 | 1,115,892 | 2,384,002 | 5,012,345 675,641 | 18,622,213 | 33,889,425 | 14,927,764 
TOGGE suarsereire 33,377 1,172,943 2,498,012 5,575, 206 731,726 | 20,642,695 | 37,303,455 16,351,740 
LOG Ae ee Se 33,267 | 1,168,651 | 2,478,916 | 5,869,085 759,780 | 21,371,785 | 38,955,389 | 17,005,696 
LOGS See once 32,643 | 1,160,226 | 2,458,791 | 6,278,429 808,764 | 23,090,970 | 42,061,555 | 18,332,204 
1969P 2. 5. ors 32,676 | 1,189,885 | 2,515,929 | 6,921,257 860,480 | 25,381,414 | 45,932,907 | 20,131,436 
Toran AcTIvITy 
Working Owners Total a see 
and Partners Employees? M ra a 
Retabe a ee Total Total 
lishe = Supnlics Operational Value - 
waenie on Lech ie Taedtand Revenue! Added 
‘ith- Goods 
Number drawals Number Sots Purchased 
8 for Resale 
No. $000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
TOGTA I ose 33,357 16,989 57,980 1,352,605 5,701,651 | 14,564,247 | 25,895,611 10,931,561 
W962 8 Sate ee 33,414 17,228 60,744 1,389,516 6,096,174 | 16,118,144 | 28,473,319 11,986, 666 
LOGS ree 33,119 16,030 59, 426 1,425, 440 6,495,289 | 17,558,196 | 30,823,107 12,875,073 
1964s cache 33, 630 15,747 60, 098 1,491,257 7,080,939 | 19,467,899 | 34,071,582 14, 247, 184 
LOG Deere: sok 33,310 14,620 59,457 | 1,570,299 | 7,822,925 | 21,568,010 | 37,638,412 | 15,785,311 
LOGE ste te 33,377 13,894 60,076 1,646, 024 8,695,890 | 24,195,610 | 41,722,527 17, 260, 256 
UG ene ease 33, 267 13,377 59,187 | 1,652,827 | 9,254,190 | 25,546,764 | 44,148,808 | 18,049,639 
MOG SE eecierces ec 32,643 12,084 58, 798 1,642,352 9,905,504 | 27,546,942 | 47,646,657 19,483,614 
LOGO RE ae 32,676 11,432 58,399 1,673,319 | 10,831,306 | 30,330,644 | 52,111,400 21,452,613 


1 Cannot be reported separately for manufacturing and non-manufacturing activities but related substantially to 
2 Includes production and related workers, administrative and office employees, 
sales, distribution and other employees; excludes working owners and partners. 
both manufacturing and non-manufacturing activity. 
value of shipments of goods purchased for resale and other operational revenue. 
revenue less total cost of materials, supplies, fuel and electricity used and goods purchased for resale in the same con- 
dition; all adjusted for inventory changes where required. 


manufacturing activity. 


3 Includes supplies used in 
4 Includes shipments of goods of own manufacture, 
5 Value of total operational 
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E19 ‘CEH STS] 9OE‘TES*OT| GTE‘EL9‘T| 9EP*TET“OZ| L06‘eeG‘SF| FIFSTSE‘Se| OSF‘O98 | Loe‘TZ6‘9| GeE“STS*Z] GEs‘éST‘T| 9L9°zE 696T 
FI9 ‘ESF 6T| FOS*S06°G | CSE‘eFO‘T| FOS*eEE“ST] See“T90‘ZF| 0265060 ‘Ee! F9L°808 | GeF‘SLe‘9| T6L*SEFZ] 9ee‘O9T‘T| EF9‘ZE SOCT Sata aeons) ee pie eemmemnmeas) (2 UN Fi 
6IT ‘S8 SLE ‘tPF 68h‘ LL 967 LLL 660‘ 868‘T | S6L°L19 SIT ‘FI 088922 | LFZ‘SIT | ZIh‘9¢ 118° 696T 
SSI‘ 19L | 066'6E | SIO'FL || GeS'e69 | Gzg‘zgc‘T | Zzz‘E9o | ITS‘ZE | 9eg'shs | E26‘ZIT | Os8'es | OT8°S 8961’ “SeT1}shpur SurNjovjnueUT snoouElpoost 
LOG ‘Z6F‘T | 28h‘ 269 SIP ‘SL 662 'T8E'T | 800'289‘°Z | Le8‘9ZI‘T | 16°96 P20°6S% | $F0'S8 092 ‘68 9ST ‘T 696T 
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8.—Industries Showing Changes of 1,000 or More in Number of Employees, 1968 and 1969 


(Ranked according to numerical increase or decrease) 


Total Employees Change 1968-69 
Rank Industry 
1968 1969 Number | Percentage 
Increases— 
1 | Communications equipment manufacturers.............. 43,117 48 935 5, 758 13.5 
2 | Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturers. . 47,813 52,585 4,772 10.0 
aa Motor vehicle: mannacbirersinee eee s se ca aes seen aee ss 39,112 41,916 2,804 Tez 
4 | Manufacturers of electrical industrial equipment......... 22,634 25,425 2,791 12.3 
5 | Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers....... 39, 454 41,541 2,087 5.3 
6 | Miscellaneous vehicle manufacturers..................05- 3,940 5,988 2,048 52.0 
TEAM Sedu oheshel Wagnesh cles ens oot Dia ek nore a een Nn ne ee Pe rte Br eee 73,498 75,427 1,929 2.6 
Samosa send eplaniney antisense ena aeiberte acraeiaees 47, 987 49 , 837 1,850 3.9 
9 | Truck body and trailer manufacturers................... 8,625 10,129 1,504 17.4 
HOM ES ynghetic; texcilestaillsanacansses ace ne eantrte ese ne amen 20, 293 21,749 1, 456 7.2 
11 | Manufacturers of miscellaneous electrical products....... 13,196 14,494 1,298 9.8 
12 | Office and store machinery manufacturers............... 12,733 14,005 Pe?) 10.0 
13 |} Women’s and children’s clothing contractors............ 6,581 7,709 1,128 L720 
AGS Pasties: fabricabOrs; .76.Se.uke deen. cdeoee cite nescence 18,976 20,089 1,113 5.9 
15 | Manufacturers of household radio and television receivers 7,003 8,087 1,084 15.5 
UGp Railway rolling stock andusttysess. sce: cs: es sues eens: 5, 048 6,128 1,080 21.4 
17 | Fabricated structural metal industry..................05 17,150 18, 203 1,054 6.1 
Decreases— 

13 | Mronmnd steel mills <cstesg.c. cee geen ene oe ee 44, 634 42,954 —1,680 —3.8 
Za omel finan cdenrofnine. ee vaccya scene eae ee 34,710 33,376 —1,334 —3.8 
3 | Slaughtering and meat processors...............0-0000-5 30,540 29, 232P —1,308 —4.3 


Subsection 3.—Distribution of Manufacturing by Province and 
by Census Metropolitan Area 


Distribution by Province 


Central Canada accounted for about four out of every five dollars of all value added 
by manufacture in the manufacturing industries of Canada in both 1968 and 1969; Ontario’s 
contribution in 1969 was 52.8 p.c. and Quebec’s was 28.2 p.c., somewhat more than half 
as great. British Columbia was in third place, accounting for some 8.7 p.c. of value added 
by manufacture. The three Prairie Provinces together were almost as large a contributor, 
accounting for 6.8 p.c., and the Atlantic Provinces accounted for 3.5 p.c. One way of 
comparing the intensity of manufacturing activity in these regions is in terms of value 
added per capita of their population. The 1969 Canada average was $956. Quebec and 
British Columbia were both close to this average, the per capita manufacturing value 
added in their manufacturing industries amounting to $948 and $844, respectively, but 
Ontario’s average was much higher at $1,427. The average for the Prairie Provinces was 
$393 and that for the Atlantic Provinces, $348. 
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762 MANUFACTURES 


Distribution by Metropolitan Area 


Table 11 shows the latest annual Census of Manufactures (1967 and 1968) data for 18 
Census Metropolitan Areas for which information can be published. These exclude 
employees and activity of head offices, sales offices and auxiliary units which are included 
in manufacturing industry totals for Canada and the provinces given in Subsection 2. 


Monthly surveys of employment afford a basis for estimates of the number of employees 
in the manufacturing industries in four metropolitan areas for periods later than the Census 


of Manufactures. The following are figures for 1969 and 1970:— 


Employees in Manufacturing 


Industries 


1970 
Average 


1969 
Metropolitan Area Average 

TOR GTC ALES areca Ma este yae aR asTe aster ra lhe dite MERE CLSL ARE aerduava aloes eis 300, 500 
POUGUUOMT Ae. f es eee BETA en tiate CET eid sncYe uct Oeieses eee ia acco tebe ohaons vapsiesiarera 822,300 

Re WAIT Cs estore santeehs. cater ois acct mneeete ret ole ise risRe vei sleet reime ale tora Mehiertonerd 41,800 
WANICOUV ET eter rete teen ic eee teat eres ee te eee erate thes ate 70,300 


296, 100 
316,700 
40, 800 
68,100 


An alloy known as 9% Ni 
Stee! has been found to be 
an ideal metal for the con- 
struction of cryogenic tanks 
now used in a wide range 
of chemical and industrial 
applications for storing 
large quantities of liquid 
oxygen, nitrogen and other 
gases, for which they must 
remain completely air-tight 
during their useful life. 
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MANUFACTURES 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments Based 


on Employment and Shipments 


Almost one third of the manufacturing establishments in Canada have fewer than 


five persons employed, including any working owners. 


However, these establishments, 


because of their small average size, account for only about one seventieth of the working 


force of the manufacturing industries. 


The average size of a manufacturing establishment, 


in terms of persons employed, is somewhat over 50 persons but more than one half of the 
total work force of the manufacturing industries is in establishments employing 200 or 


more persons. 


12.—Kstablishments and Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, by Number 


Employed per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1961 and 1968 


Working | _Pro- Working | _ Pro 
Size Grow! |,biab.,| Bm | Owners | GPa | ata, | Em | Owners | Shoat 
Partners plovinenn Partners plosamenet 
1949 19552 
No. No. p.c No. No. p.c 
Under 5 employed..... 16,647 34,865 3.0 17,602 36,340 2.8 
5 to 14 § 9,133 75,482 6.4 9, 864 81,471 6.3 
15 to 49 os 5,967 159,012 13.6 6,340 169,575 13.1 
50 to 99 cs 1,905 132,069 11.3 2,082 144,411 Bld 
100to 199“ 1,114 156, 084 13.3 1,175 163, 091 12.6 
200 to 499 694 213,130 18.2 739 227, 667 17.5 
500 to 999 ; | 243 167,720 12.9 
1,000 to 1,499 “ : | 332 391,455 33.4 | 76 91,840 Cak 
1,500 or more “ 61 200, 413 15.4 
Head offices........... — 9,110 0.8 = 15, 933 1.2 
Totalsees veg sas. 35,792 1,171, 207 100.0 38,182 1,298, 461 100.0 
1961 1968 
No. No. No. p.c No. No. No. p.c 
Under 5 employed..... 12,352 16,846 | 10,675 2.0 || 10,302 15,422 8,277 1.4 
5 to 14 < 9,134 71,207 5, 150 5.6 9,003 72,611 3,212 4.6 
15 to 49 6,829 184, 550 1,055 13.6 7,398 201,376 531 12.2 
50 to 99 cs 2,445 169,319 88 12.4 2,724 190, 333 35 11.5 
100to 199 =“ 1,377 190,540 17 13.9 1,693 238 , 020 26 14.4 
200to 499 = 869 261,628 4 19.1 1,081 329, 762 3 19.9 
500 to 999“ 243 169, 392 aD 12.3 289 198, 723 = 12.0 
1,000 to 1,499 “ 55 68,743 == 5.0 84 102,745 — 6.2 
1,500 or more “ 53 165,577 = 12.1 69 - 219, 465 — 13.3 
Head offices?.......... — 54,733 — 4.0 = 73,895 _— 4.5 
Totals 33,357 1,352,535 | 16,989 100.0 32,643 | 1,642,352 12,084 100.0 


_ 1 Includes working owners and partners. 
with years prior to 1961 when coverage of nead offices was incomplete. 


2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


3 Not comparable 
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13.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Number Employed and 
by Province, 1968 


Number Employed 
Province or Territory Bases 5 15 50 100 200 500 1,000 1,500 | Total 
5 to to to to to to to or 
14 49 99 199 499 999 1,499 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............ 94 53 54 26 | < 25 >| < 21 a 254 
Prince Edward Island.... 62 72 >|< 4 > 138 
INOW LO COLL mane =o. 284 251 191 64 30 23 |< 852 
New Brunswick.......... 194 167 147 50 34 19 6 | <— 3 —> 620 
Quebec jase e notaeseen 3,361 2doe 2,504 904 539 333 94 26 20 10,513 
Ontarioleeunmisoadecteosaits 3,608 3,546 3,025 1,186 783 552 148 42 42 12, 932 
DVT SnibO Watiace eerrcterdaciemsres - 483 382 304 118 69 27 10 > 1,393 
Saskatchewan............ 303 246 139 36 22 1 > 756 
VANISSA Nain otagesa Hoe eo 653 590 356 120 66 30 | <—— 7 ——> = 1,822 
British Columbia......... 1,243 981 655 211 132 79 18 4 3, 30L 
Yukon and Northwest 
MCRL LOLICS 6. tas arc wears 17 |< 15 > 32 
Canada.......... 10,302 | 9,003 | 7,398 | 2,724 | 1,693 | 1,081 289 84 69 || 32,643 


1 Published with permission of the firms affected. 


14.— Percentage of Manufacturing Establishments Accounted for by Employment Size 
Groups, 1968 


Establishments with Total Employed of— in 

Province or Region 5 1155 50 100 200 Size 
Under to to to to or Groups 

5 14 49 99 199 Over 

p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
Ntlanticserovinces cman seats maa 34.0 Meo AD 7.9 4.3 4.0 100.0 
BAYES Cs Sx due Biya yar OER IR RCo Pee 32.0 26.0 23.8 8.6 Deel 4.5 100.0 
Onfanowey reer Rae ore eich roomie secn 27.9 27.4 23.4 9.2 6.1 6.1 100.0 
PAPO ELOVAN CESis wmcicreolirere are arcre 36.2 30.7 20.1 6.9 4.0 Ziel 100.0 

British Columbia, Yukon Territory 

and Northwest Territories........ 37.5 29.6 19.5 6.3 3.9 3.2 100.0 
Canada rtcnca- aee eee 31.5 27.6 22.74 8.3 5.2 4.7 100.0 


Bulk and packaged 
delicatessen foods are 
prepared in this Mani- 
toba custom kitchen for 
distribution to grocery 
chains, department 
stores, hospitals and 
restaurants throughout 
the province and to 
points across the coun- 
try. 
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15.—Number of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries, by Industry Group and 
Employment Size Group, 1968 


Establishments with Total Employed of— 


Industry Group Under 5 15 50 100 200 500 1,000 1,500 || Total 
5 € to to to to to to to or 
14 49 99 199 499 999 1,499 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Food and beverage indus- 

LIES Aen reer eee ets 2,040 | 2,104] 1,288 436 273 171 38 | <——11——» 6,361 
Tobacco products indus- 

ULICS Coe oe sos aes <- 12 >|< 18- > 30 
Rubber industries........ 11 19 23 11 9 18 8 | <——-5-——->> 104 
Leather industries........ 89 97 144 |< 142 >| < 41 > — 513 
Textile industries......... 210 245 255 91 73 70 | <—— 20 ——> 3 967 
Kenichi lisse oes ec 45 52 106 69 41 | <—— 29 ——_»> — — 342 
Clothing industries....... <—923——_»> 812 319 158 | <————_-70-__» — 2,282 
Wood industries.......... 1,431 866 725 271 117 55 | < -12—— > 3,477 
Furniture and fixture in- 

GUISES omer ice hea 1,205 501 364 130 Tit 26 3 — — 2,300 

| 
Paper and allied industries 46 | <——256——_> 100 |< 212 > 14 7 635 
Printing, publishing and 

allied industries........ 1,529 1,145 609 172 78 |< 67— >|; 3,600 
Primary metal industries. 43 70 112 51 | <—— 86 —_> 24 | <——-_19—_» 405 
Metal fabricating indus- 

tries (except machinery 

and transportation 

equipment industries)..| 1,086 7B} 1,024 290 183 104 19 | <———_4-_—_» 3,983 
Machinery industries (ex- 

cept electrical machin- | 

GLY) Seen eaten 112 195 245 | < 176 > |< 59 > |<——_8 > 795 
Transportation equipment 

INGUSEPIES See eset te 211 | <——399——_» 82 70 55 26 8 20 871 
Electrical products indus- 

HLICS Paci arsae te wvenre sisters 83 125 162 |< 183 >|< 117 > 8 ll 689 
Non-metallic mineral 

products industries...... 285 415 350 95 71 35 | <———_9——__-> — 1,260 
Petroleum and coal prod- 

ucts industries.......... 12 21 22 10 16 10 | <——-4-——_» _— 95 
Chemical and chemical 

products industries... .. 256 308 276 116 90 56 16 | <——_-6——-+> 1,124 
Miscellaneous manufactur- 

ing industries........... 1,192 760 | <——714——-—> 89 43 8 | <—_—_4—_» 2,810 

All Manufacturing 
Industries......... 10,302 | 9,003 | 7,398 | 2,724) 1,693 | 1,081 289 84 69 | 32,643 


Size Based on Shipments 


The average size of a manufacturing establishment in terms of shipments of goods of 
own manufacture was $1,288,532 in 1968, about one and three quarters times the average 


size in 1961. 


However, this average size is greatly affected by the large number of very 


small establishments which in fact account for only a minor share of over-all shipments. 
Kstablishments with $1,000,000 or more shipments of goods of own manufacture in 1968 
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accounted for about one establishment in five, but these larger establishments were re- 
sponsible for 88 p.c. of the total value of shipments of goods of own manufacture of the 


manufacturing industries. 


16.—Establishments and Shipments in the Manufacturing Industries, by Shipments 
per Establishment, 1961 and 1968 


Value of Value of 
Ship- Average Pro- Ship- Average Pro- 
Estab- ments per portion || Estab- ments per portion 
Value Group lish- of Goods | Estab- | of Total|| lish- of Goods | Estab- | of Total 
ments of Own lish- Ship- ments of Own lish- Ship- 
Manu- ment ments Manu- ment ments 
facture facture 
1961 1968 
No. $7000 $7000 p.c No. $7000 $7000 p.c 
Wnder’$251000 eras «aye on 9, 245 106,779 12 0.5 5,462 71,540 13 0.2 
$25,000 but under $ 50,000} 4,677 168,079 36 0.7 4,222 153, 275 36 0.4 
OOM oe 100,000) 4,562 328, 307 72 1.4 4,295 308, 751 72 Oar 
HOOLOOON “ses 200,000} 4,260 610,675 143 2.6 4,224 605, 528 143 1.4 
200:0007 = 500,000} 4,555 | 1,462,027 321 6.2 5,404 | 1,738,941 BYP) 4.1 
500,000 “ “ 1,000,000) 2,400 | 1,689,457 704 Lo 3202) || 2,285,342 714 5.4 
1,000,000 “ “ 5,000,000} 2,875 | 6,123,965 2,130 26.1 4,303 | 9,415,470 2,188 22.4 
5.000000 or.OVvere ac... 5- oes 783 |12,949, 667 16,539 Sone 1,531 |27, 482,708 17,951 65.3 
Totals and Averages....| 33,357 |23, 438,956 703 100.0 || 32,648 |42,061,555 1,289 100.0 


17.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Value of Shipments of 
Goods of Own Manufacture and by Province, 1968 


Tp to $25,000 $100,000 | $500,000 | $1,000,000) $5,000,000 
Province or Territory $34,999 to to to to or Total 
: $99,999 | $499,999 | $999,999 | $4,999,999} Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newioundland cccc anc cnte crac oees 78 45 61 30 |\ Bd { 254 
Prince Edward Island................ 40 34 39 a Wi 138 
NOVA SCOLla wom wise echt s «tei eeie cee: 203 228 243 74 82 22 852 
INewabrinswi¢krao acdsee cae en 138 156 161 61 84 20 620 
QuEbeGas ences Sod ae etter ilee 1,759 2,707 3,201 1,112 1,296 438 10,513 
Ontanionsanehe wore Canes enemies 1,774 3,162 3,903 1,328 1,996 769 12,932 
MAnItODa tacit. rir cm tian ee 295 350 393 135 180 40 1,393 
Saskatchewatiy.ccsscanoes caean ee snr 164 256 197 53 69 17 756 
UA ov) uctiece ate are ean tae Gaerne ote ener 314 574 543 146 178 67 1,822 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory 
and Northwest Territories.......... 697 1,005 887 252 368 154 3,363 
Canadatinn season: 5,462 8,517 9,628 3,202 4,303 1,531 32,643 


jal 


Subsection 5.—Exports of Manufactured Goods 


Export statistics are not broken down into manufactured goods and other goods but 
the categories “fabricated materials” and “end products” give some indication of the 
degree of manufacture of such exports and the total for the two can be used as a substitute 


for manufactured exports. 


Because exports are not necessarily made by the manufacturer 


and because of valuation problems, the resulting series are not wholly comparable with 
Census of Manufactures data on manufacturers’ shipments of goods of own manufacture. 
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In the latter, for instance, work by smelters owned by mining companies is valued at an 
imputed charge to the mine, not at the value of the metal produced. The following figures 
show recent trends in exports of manufactures approximated in this way:— 


Domestic Exports of— 


Total 
Fabricated End Manufactured 

Year Materials Products Goods 
$'000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
LG OL cernese tas, <ieaevorerarode entidn x isuedeiatei sts epeayevt ora ents 2 cpa 2,916.4 706.4 3,622.9 
OG BS etereress save: Sheva creases tal tuo taacete evoravareye rerontataraiene ave ats 3,923.5 1,606.3 5,529.8 
Uh as BSA ecrion ano cao OUdes aGonue dees Uno ot tn. 4,217.0 2,455.1 6,672.1 
LQG Frasier orc nea ce a ca Re AS ote, sual iale a eareealetatats 4,417.3 3,476.5 7,893.7 
LOG Sip deretere ty tussy axeranciareh neds Seat eel oke tareatlare ems ena ee tees 5,027.9 4,702.4 9,730.4 
LOGO: eer dace comoctiein tutes eon eerale nici ee ates 5,344.9 5, 828.3 Ta 3765.04 


IYI) conteda p00 MOU aeeGOmOnGRBGOOOS COU RaGOAaGnS 6,083.4 6,082.8 12, 166.3 


An important reason for the rising level of exports in the end products category has 
been the Canada—United States Agreement on Automotive Products, which went into 
effect in 1965. 


Section 2..Trends in the Number of Manufacturing 
Establishments 


It is interesting and perhaps surprising to realize that the number of manufacturing 
establishments in Canada has not been increasing in recent years. Most types of manu- 
facturing activity have been on the up-trend and the ordinary citizen often reads of or sees 
new factories being constructed, so that it is natural to assume that all this industrial 
growth should indicate that more manufacturing establishments are in operation. The 
fact is, however, that there were almost 700 fewer manufacturing establishments* in 1969 
than in 1961, according to the annual Census of Manufactures. The situation is clearly 
not one of growth in the over-all number of factories, although the decline was only 2 p.c., 
for the reason that opposite trends in different industries almost offset each other. The 
net change is the result of forces acting upon the level of production and upon the average 
size of establishment within industries in a complex and widely varying fashion. 


An examination of changes in numbers of establishments in various industries may, 
therefore, be of some interest. In a sense, of course, the number of establishments is one 
of the less important figures relating to the manufacturing industries. Because production 
and employment are heavily concentrated in a relatively small number of large establish- 
ments in most industries (see p. 764), changes in establishment numbers that reflect 
fluctuations in the number of small establishments often have little impact upon output 
or jobs. It is also true that technicalities involved in the methods of gathering or compiling 
statistics can have some effect on the number of establishments, particularly the number 
of very small establishments. 


However, in other ways, the question of why there are more or fewer establishments in 
an industry has importance and special interest, if only as a symptom of other develop- 
ments. A trend toward more establishments in an industry may point to opportunities 
for those interested in promoting the industrial growth of particular regions to attract 
new establishments to their areas. Likewise, rising or falling numbers of establishments 
in an industry often indicate increasing or more restricted opportunities for the individual 
seeking to own and operate his own manufacturing establishment as a small businessman. 


Of wider interest, the number of establishments divided into the total employment, 
shipments, value added or another statistic of the industry affords a measure of the average 
size of establishment. Although this figure can be misleading if there has been merely a 


a An “establishment”’ is a statistical reporting unit approximately equivalent in practice to a factory, plant or 
mill. 
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NUMBER OF INDUSTRIES SHOWING SPECIFIED AVERAGE ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE RATE OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYEES 
PER ESTABLISHMENT, 1961-69 


(EMPLOYEES INCLUDE THOSE OF HEAD OFFICES, SALES OFFICES AND AUXILIARY 


et bts a UNITS ALLOCATED TO PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES ) 


(5) 


20 


Uf 6 3) 4 3 2 =O 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Salome (2a Se 145s Tost aliee (Cee Se 20 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


ANNUAL DECLINE IN NUMBER OF DAIRY FACTORY ESTABLISHMENTS 
COMPARED WITH ANNUAL INCREASE IN INDEX OF REAL DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT OF DAIRY FACTORIES,” 1962-69 


ANNUAL CHANGE IN NUMBER ANNUAL CHANGE IN INDEX OF REAL 
OF ESTABLISHMENTS DOMESTIC PRODUCT OF INDUSTRY 
(NO.) (1961 =100) 
= On 7 We 
-20+— Al 11 
/\ 
—30}— ya \\ —10 
\ 
-40 }— v5, \ 9 
=O INDEX OF Se 
REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
-60}— eat 
Ge) aa —— 3) 
=O ==| 3 
-90}— — 4 
= OO —— —| 5) 
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erg (ee ESTABLISHMENTS mele, 
=o = elas 
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= Neo hO pe ——=t 1) 
SO) i aif 
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—160}— SNe 
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# DATA ADJUSTED TO INCLUDE PROCESS CHEESE MANUFACTURERS , 
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change in the number of small establishments with no change in the representative size 
of large establishments which account for most of the production, changes in the simple 
average establishment size do often, in practice, point to trends in the economies of oper- 
ating small or large establishments or to waves of “Trationalization’’ in industries. These 
trends, or the possibility of their existence when so identified, can be explored in more 
detail by the use of other statistics. 


There is no hard and fast logic to the growth of establishments in relation to growth 
in production. In some industries, establishments increase in years when production in- 
creases, and decrease when production decreases. In some industries characterized by 
large establishments with virtually no small establishments, there may be a tendency for 
the opening of new establishments to precede the growth of production. Im still other 
industries, there may be a tendency for an increase in production in the year before—at 
least if sustained in the current year—to influence some small operators to enter the 
industry. 


It is noticeable that, even in industries where the number of establishments is falling, 
the fall may be slowed down in years of expanding production. An example of this is the 
dairy factories. In the chart on p. 769 showing net changes in the number of dairy factories 
for the 1962-69 period in comparison with changes in the industry’s index of real domestic 
product, it will be seen that although rationalization has been drastically reducing the 
number of plants, the shrinkage is less when production is higher. 


By way of partial explanation of the effect of methods of gathering and compiling 
statistics, it is noted that in 1963 Statistics Canada began identifying new establishments 
with the help of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and continued to do so for the 
remainder of the period under discussion here (1961-69). There was an unusually large 
increase in establishment numbers in 1964 in many industries; more industries had a higher 
percentage change of establishment numbers in that year than in any other year of the 
1961-69 period. However, establishment numbers tend to increase in years of increasing 
production and 1964 was also a year of high rate of increase in output. It is therefore 
difficult to determine to what extent the method of identifying new establishments affected 
the count, but it appears to have done so. 


The Central Registers staff of Statistics Canada publishes a semi-annual report entitled 
New Manufacturing Establishments in Canada (Catalogue No. 31-002), which lists and 
gives counts of establishments entering or intending to enter manufacturing. These 
numbers of new establishments are not actually “births” for Census purposes since many 
never actually get into production. But, by certain indirect manipulations of these data 
and net changes in Census establishment numbers, it would be possible to make indirect 
estimates of “births” and ‘‘deaths’’ of manufacturing establishments in the manufacturing 
industries as a whole; however, it is the intention to move toward the issuance of actual 
birth and death statistics for the Census of Manufactures rather than calculate indirect 
approximations of this kind. 

The net change in Census establishment numbers is the difference between births and 
deaths of establishments, after allowance for technicalities like reclassification of establish- 
ments that have changed their predominant activity and a minor amount of splitting or 
combining of reporting units for accounting reasons. In individual industries, it should 
be noted, the reclassification of establishments that have changed their product specializa- 
tion sometimes has a significant impact on establishment numbers. 


Change Trends in Industry Groups 


To quite an extent, the net decline in the over-all number of establishments is the 
result of special situations in two industry groups—the wood industries and the food and 
beverage industries. Of the 20 industry groups that make up the manufacturing division 
of the Standard Industrial Classification, only these two showed a decline of more than 
40 establishments between 1961 and 1969. 
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Both, however, showed truly dramatic changes. In the wood industries, the number 
of establishments dropped by 1,740 or by approximately one third. In the food and 
beverage industries, the corresponding decrease was 1,652 establishments, or about one 
fifth.* 


If these two groups were left out of account, the remaining 18 would actually show a 
net increase of 2,704 establishments between 1961 and 1969, or 13.3 p.c. So it might 
perhaps be said that, except for two special cases, the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments increased from 1961 to 1969. However, even within the other industry groups 
there was a considerable variation from the small decreases of some groups through the 
moderate increases in others to very large increases in a few groups. In the machinery 
industries, the number of establishments increased by about one half over the period. In 
three groups—the electrical products industries, the metal fabricating industries and the 
transportation equipment industries—the increase was slightly more than one third. 


Table 19 shows the establishment numbers in 1961 and 1969 in each of the 20 groups, 
ranked according to size of numerical change. The individual industry, or industries, 
making the largest contribution to the net change is noted where this seems worthy of 
mention. 


Because the rate at which production is expanding or declining in an industry can 
have an effect on the number of establishments, Table 20 compares the average annual 
rate of change of establishment numbers, production and employees per establishment. 
_The groups are ranked by the average annual rate of change of establishments, divided 
by the production index. (Production is measured by the index of real domestic product 
originating in an industry; this is an indicator of the level of net output, adjusted to remove 
the effect of price changes, in relation to a base period—1961.) Average annual rates of 
change in this Section are trend rates obtained by the method of least squares of logarithms, 
since comparing only the first and last year may reflect an undue influence from these 
particular years, especially in the case of production or employees. The employees include 
those working in separate head offices, sales offices and auxiliary units as well as in establish- 
ments, but the distortion in calculating average establishment size in this way is probably 
not appreciable. 


The intention in dividing establishments by the production index is to show whether 
establishment numbers are rising or falling in relation to the level of production. Dividing 
the production index by the number of establishments and measuring the growth of this 
statistic would be possible but misleading; some might be tempted to interpret it as 
‘productivity’? per establishment, since it is usual to divide production indexes by em- 
ployment to measure productivity per person employed. While the employment of more 
or less labour, together with other factors of production, directly results in the change 
in output, the change in the number of establishments, so often involving very small 
establishments, is more associated with changes in production than a direct cause of it. 
However, it will be seen from Table 20 that employees per establishment have been growing 
most rapidly in those industry groups where establishments have been falling most rapidly 
in relation to production. The relationship is not perfect, of course, because rates of change 
of labour productivity have varied; the examination of productivity changes, however, is 
not undertaken here. 


It will also be seen that, except for apparent special cases at the top and bottom ends 
of the ranking, the rates of change of establishments divided by production show a marked 
“bunching” together. In four of the industry groups, establishments have declined in 
relation to output at the same average annual rate of 4.8 p.c. and the figures for a number 
of others are not greatly different. 


Two of the four industry groups at the top of Table 20 are the same two responsible 
for the net decline in the over-all number of establishments—the wood industries and the 
food and beverage industries. They, in turn, reflect the particularly rapid ‘‘shakeout”’ of 


* Establishment numbers used in this Section represent minor revisions of the preliminary data used in the first 
Section of this Chapter. 
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small establishments in three industries—sawmills and planing mills, dairy factories, and 
bakeries. In the case of the transportation equipment industries, the main reason for the 
drop in establishment numbers in relation to production is the unusually high rate of 
expansion in production. This is chiefly a result of the Canada—United States Agreement 
on Automotive Products which came into effect in 1965 (see Chapter X XI). Although this 
agreement did lead to new establishments being set up, its most pronounced effect was the 
increase in the size of production runs in the industries associated with motor vehicle 
production. 


A rapid rate of growth of production has enabled the chemical and chemica! products 
industries, which rank fifth among industry groups in production, to gain fourth place in 
terms of the rate at which establishment numbers have been declining in relation to produc- 
tion. This, like the transportation equipment industries, is an industry sector where short 
production runs have traditionally been a problem. 


The miscellaneous manufacturing industries reflect particularly rapid expansion of 
output in one industry and thus the effect of the changing ‘“‘mix”’ of industries within the 
group—as do the industry groups generally. Plastics fabricators, the source of the greatest 
production growth, is characterized by much larger production units than, for example, 
dental laboratories. 


The leather industries, at the other end of the table and of the ranking, also represent 
a special case. Production has been almost unchanged on a trend basis, declining at an 
average annual rate of 0.8 p.c.; the rate of change in total number of establishments was 
identical, —0.8 p.c. The result was virtually no change in establishments in relation to 
production; interestingly, there was also virtually no change in the number of employees 
per establishment. It should be noted, however, that there were diverse movements among 
the industries in the group. 


Of course, all the industry groups may be considered to be special cases, in that special 
factors influence the rate of growth or decline of the establishments in them. In the 
machinery industries, for instance, there is a rough relationship between year-to-year 
changes in gross fixed capital formation in the form of machinery and equipment, after 
removal of the effect of price changes, and the net change in the number of establishments 
in the industry group. 


Industries with More Establishments 

An examination of the individual industries that have shown particularly large or 
small relative changes in establishment numbers will point up more specifically the sort 
of forces influencing the number of establishments. 


Table 18 shows the 20 industries with the largest percentage increase in establishment 
numbers between 1961 and 1969. Four industries more than doubled the number of their 
establishments; in each, the main reason was the rapid growth of demand for the industry’s 
product. The largest percentage increase in establishments still leaves Miscellaneous 
vehicle manufacturers with a small number of establishments. However, the industry’s 
index of real domestic product for 1969 was 1,589.3; since the index is based on 1961 
equalling 100, output was up almost sixteenfold. In fact, the make-up of the industry 
changed completely during the period because of the rise to popularity of the snowmobile. 


In addition to this enormous effect of the recreational vehicle on the output of this 
industry, other recreational vehicles have had an impact on establishment numbers both 
in this industry and the second ranking industry in Table 18. “‘All terrain’”’ vehicles in 
the form of off-road rubber-tired vehicles and hovercraft have led to new plants in the 
miscellaneous vehicle manufacturers industry; such products as mobile homes, travel 
trailers, tent trailers, camper bodies for trucks and boat trailers helped increase establish- 
ment numbers in the second-ranking industry—Truck body and trailer manufacturers. A 
trend in the method of serving a market has influenced the third industry—Ezplosives 
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Vega production ai the General 
Motors of Canada plant at 
Ste Thérése, north of Montreal, 
utilizes many new assembly- 
line techniques; at the ‘‘body 
drop” portion of the line, the 
car body is joined to the 
chassis. Output for the 1973 
mode! year is 50 cars an hour. 


and ammunition manufacturers. To an increasing degree, it has been supplying the mining 
industry from “mobile” explosives plants, contributing heavily to the increase in establish- 
ment numbers. 


Carpet, mat and rug manufacturers represent the effect of expanded demand for the 
industry’s products, changing buyer preferences combining with an expanded market for 
floor coverings (one new establishment resulted from a radically new product—indoor- 
outdoor carpeting). The industry ranks second in average rate of total output. 

By way of explanation of the experience of some of the other leading percentage- 
gainers of establishments, as shown in Table 18, the following comments are made. 


Ready-miz concrete manufacturers—Although this industry was in fifth place in relative 
gain in establishment numbers and had a high rate of growth of total output, its establish- 
ments increased at almost the same rate as output in terms of average annual rate of 
change. The ease of entry into this industry on a small scale, where one ready-mix truck 
may suffice, is a factor. 


Agricultural implement industry—Although production in this industry is heavily 
concentrated in large establishments of multi-line companies, the number of establishments 
has grown at almost the same trend rate as production because of the entry of small, single- 
line companies producing specialty equipment. 
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Plastics fabricators, n.e.s—The impact on establishment numbers is from growth of 
the industry’s output; it ranks fifth in terms of average annual rate of increase of real 
domestic product for the 1961-69 period. 


Fabricated structural metal industry—Highly decentralized to serve its local markets, 
establishments in this industry have grown because of increased production and at almost 
the same rate. 


Manufacturers of mixed fertilizers—A decentralization of activity in this industry has 
taken place, with increased use of fertilizer “blending plants” which mix basic fertilizer 
materials to meet the individual user’s needs. 


Communication equipment manufacturers—Both establishment and production growth 
reflect the rapid expansion of that nebulous (but unofficial) industrial category, the “‘elec- 
tronics industry’. Among other product innovations, demand for “hardware” of various 
types for computer users has led to new establishments. Branch plants have also played 
a role in establishment proliferation; one company owned three establishments in 1962 and 
14 in 1969. 


Manufacturers of electrical industrial equipment—This industry makes generators, 
among other items, and has benefited from the growth of electrical utilities. Reorganization 
in large companies with establishment of branch plants has played an important role; 
two large firms owned eight establishments in 1962 and 50 in 1969. 


Hardware, tool and cutlery industry—Although builders’ hardware manufacturers have 
increased little in number over the 1961-69 period, many more tool and die shops have come 
into existence. 


Synthetic textile mills—This industry reflects not only the growth of production but 
reclassification of establishments for statistical purposes, a consideration affecting a number 
of industries. Cotton yarn and cloth mills now producing synthetics have been ‘“‘moved’’ 
from one industry to another, representing not new plants but a change in product special- 
ization. 


Aluminum rolling, casting and extruding—Here again, changes in market preferences 
and product innovation have had an impact on establishment numbers. The growth of 
mobile home production, noted above, has stimulated the production of shapes in this 
industry, as has the use of aluminum siding for houses and aluminum uses in high-rise 
buildings. 


Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturers—This industry, the largest of 
the machinery industries in output as well as establishments, has grown with the economy 
and the level of capital investment. 


Distilleries—Geographical diversification of production has played an important role 
in increasing establishment numbers in this industry. 


Machine shops and miscellaneous metal fabricating industries—Each of the industries 
in this group has grown in both establishments and production in response to the growth 
of the other industries that they serve. Survey methods may have had some impact on 
changes in machine shop numbers. 


Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers—The large gap between the growth 
rate of production and that of establishment numbers indicates a much larger average 
size of establishment. This is a natural consequence of those producers who have obtained 
orders as a result of the Canada—United States Agreement on Automotive Products 
achieving the longer production runs they have long needed. 


Cordage and twine industry—This small industry is unusual in having more establish- 
ments in the face of a downtrend in production. The impact of import competition on 
one of its important products has apparently not affected opportunities for some other 
new, smaller establishments. ; 
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Industries with Fewer Establishments 


Of the 54 industries that had fewer establishments in 1969 than in 1961, the 10 with 
the largest percentage decreases are shown in Table 18. Again, the apparent reasons for 
their loss of establishments are illustrative of the factors lying behind similar changes in 
other industries. The ‘‘loss’”’ of establishments may, of course, be a “gain” in another sense 
where this reflects a higher average size of operation with consequent economies for cus- 
tomers and producers. Some of the losses of establishments reflect such rationalization as 
a result of technological advance, of competition from domestic producers or from com- 
petitors in other countries. In other cases, the loss reflects a declining state in the industry 
from a lower over-all demand for the product or from adjustment of external competitive 
pressures. 


In two industries with really large numerical declines in establishments—1,535 in 
Sawmills and planing mills and 762 in Dairy factories—the source of the declines has been 
rationalization and technological change. A variety of forces have been acting to eliminate 
small dairy factories. In addition to uneconomic plants simply going out of business, there 
have been numerous acquisitions of obsolescent plants by private firms or co-operatives. 
Milk-receiving stations in rural areas coming into wider use meant that some small com- 
panies did not have the capital for these necessary modernizations. Cheese factories also 
declined over this period. (In the data used here, another industry—process cheese manu- 
facturers—has also been included.) Cost pressures, the demand of modernization and more 

rational use of forest resources have all combined to sharply reduce the number of small 
sawmills. (There has been a minor,impact, which does not affect the quality of the data, 
from methods of gathering statistics. ) 


Although not included on the list of largest percentage changes of establishments, the 
drop of 570 in bakeries establishments merits comment. Competitive pressures and con- 
centration of retailing have proved disadvantageous to many middle-size or small bakeries 
and improved highways have perhaps tended to centralize production geographically. 
During the enumeration for the Census of Merchandising, many small units are identified 


The heart of a new 
modern dairy where 
pasteurizing, homo- 
genizing and separa- 
tion into 2-p.c. and 
whole milk takes place. 
The production of dairy 
products is rapidly be- 
ing concentrated into 
fewer and larger 
plants. 
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(at 10-year intervals), which are primarily manufacturing in nature; consequently, these 
are added to the Census of Manufactures. An influence in the opposite direction is the 
tendency of many extremely small bakeries to be identified between Censuses of Mer- 
chandising (or during that enumeration) as being essentially restaurants or stores which 
do some baking of their own. Their small dollar volume means that fluctuations in establish- 
ment numbers from these causes have very little effect on the over-all quality of the data. 


Venetian blind manufacturers had the largest percentage decrease in establishments, 
although this was always a small industry. This represents the reverse situation to that 
of some of the industries gaining establishments the most rapidly. Changes in product 
preferences have reduced demand for the industry’s output and establishments have 
declined at almost the same rate as output. 


Poultry processors have fewer establishments than in 1961 despite substantial gain in 
output. Rationalization of production has been under way, a special form of this involving 
the closing of ‘‘defeathering”’ plants serving central units in a satellite capacity. 


Comments on some of the other industries in the table are: 
Stone products manufacturers—A trend away from the use of stone monuments in 


cemeteries and to the use of other materials in large buildings has reduced establishments 
slightly more rapidly than output. 


Hosiery mills—Rationalization of production is reflected in a one-third decline in 
establishments. 


Manufacturers of major appliances (electric and non-electric )—Although the production 
gain reflects the rise in residential construction and living standards, this industry, with 
considerable over-capacity and import competition, has experienced a decline in number of 
establishments, effecting a form of rationalization. 


Hat and cap industry—Just as consumer preferences have benefited some industries 
gaining establishments, they have decreased per capita demand for hats; establishments 
have declined at almost the same rate as output. 


Sas 


Colour TV sets nearing the end of the assembly line in a large Canadian manufacturing plant. 
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18.—Leading Industries by Percentage Increase and by Percentage Decrease 
in Number of Establishments, 1961-69 


Average Annual 
ene - FENN ats 
Industry ETE eee ti 
iad Establish-| Real 
1961 1969 ments Prodnes 
No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Increases 

Miscellaneous vehicle manufacturers............. 12 28 16 133.3 12.2 43.5 
Truck body and trailer manufacturers........... 112 255 143 127.7 10.9 19.5 
Explosives and ammunition manufacturers....... 14 29 15 107.1 7.8 10.5 
Carpet, mat and rug manufacturers.............. 15 31 16 106.7 11.4 22.0 
Ready-mix concrete manufacturers.............. 158 307 149 94,3 8.7 igo 
Agricultural implement industry................. 67 124 57 85.1 8.2 9.1 
Plastics tabricatorss 2.282. «acca e eek PH 503 226 81.6 8.2 19,2 
Fabricated structural metal industry............ 78 138 60 76.9 e833 fled, 
Manufacturers of mixed fertilizers................ 43 74 31 72.1 7.8 -- 
Communications equipment manufacturers....... 125 212 87 69.6 6.6 12.0 
Manufacturers of electrical industrial equipment . 98 166 68 69.4 7.0 9.7 
Hardware, tool and cutlery manufacturers....... 306 500 194 63.4 6.6 7.8 
Synvhetic hex vile win 1s semen eles as vat cerns sales 57 91 34 59.6 6.1 9.0 
Aluminum rolling, casting and extruding......... 43 66 23 53.5 5.5 14.2 
Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manu- 

HA CTULEIS Peete ce te cide ae oe e-cntiaies Seles 419 639 220 52.5 5.5 8.9 
Dist llores enc aowe acest cic eae ae 18 26 8 44.4 4.6 9.9 
Machineishops: asco sacaeos clriorasaGie oe oasis 778 122, 344 44.2 5.4 11.6 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating industries........ 331 469 138 41.7 5.5 6.2 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers 126 178 52 41.3 5.1 13.2 
@ordage:and twine industry... 2. 0. .2.. 00.000 sense 15 21 6 40.0 4.0 —0.6 

Decreases 

Venetian blind manufacturers.................... 66 32 —34 —61.5 =), —6.5 
IP Oulery: DEOCCSSOlsi encores epemie ne Ter aehiatie oe 205 109 —96 —46.8 —7.3 7 
ID airyst RC LONE eae cae cemrnetd creo arcs 1,720 958 —762 —44.3 elige 3.8 
Sawmills and planing mills...................... 3,519 1,984 —1,535 —43.6 —7.7 4.4 
ApUIMACP IAM UFACLULELS P elaya ee eiie creat on Fave phe etear ose 21 13 =—8 —38.1 —8.3 17, 
Stone products manufacturers..............0000-5 133 85 —48 —36.1 —6.9 —5.0 
Floste ryati i11S wie fie cheese ts bi cicistateresc cloister) oe evo. 166 112 —54 —32.5 S44 2.4 
Leaf tobacco processing.............0:eeeenee eens 16 11 —5 —31.3 —5.8 Stee 
Manufacturers of major appliances (electric and 

MOMOLECUTIC) eye mec easing, siaietete cconetets Niaqate de yeeetavele 43 30 —13 —30.2 —4,1 6.5 
ERAN Gs CADANG US ULV: de celoclets) 1s 1s le eoleleis Leusntine se 130 91 —39 —30.0 —4.4 —6.4 
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—Changes in Establishment Numbers and Industry Highlights, by Industry Group, 


1961-69 
Number of Nu- Per- 
Industry Group Establishments nee Chore Industry Highlights 
1961 1969 | 1961-69 | 1961-69 

Metal fabricating industries.............. 2,964 | 3,991 1,027 34.6 | Machine shops, 344 increase. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...| 2,483 2,871 388 15.6 | Plastics fabricators, n.e.s., 226 in- 
crease. 

Machinery-industries,,c.sacieccsss deen oee 544 830 286 52.6 | Miscellaneous machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers, 220 increase, 

Furniture and fixture industries........... 2,087 | 2,813 226 10.8 | Household furniture industry, 175 
increase. 

Transportation equipment industries...... 659 881 222 33.7 | Truck body and trailer manufac- 
turers, 143 increase, 

Printing, publishing and allied industries.| 3,450 | 3,650 200 5.8 | Commercial printing, 174 increase. 

Electrical products industries............. 533 720 187 35.1 | Communication equipment manu- 
facturers, 87 increase; manufac- 
turers of electrical industrial equip- 
ment, 68 increase. 

Mextilennd ust mes smyte. aienk cele see ite 884 973 89 10.1 | Carpet, mat and rug industry, 16 
increase; miscellaneous textile in- 
dustries, 33 increase. 

Paper and allied products industries...... 567 640 73 12.9 | Paper box and bag manufacturers, 

Chemical and chemical products indus- 35 increase. 

ETLOR ete arene asks ile eto evi Ps 1,067 1,136 69 6.5 | Manufacturers of mixed fertilizers, 
31 increase. 

Rub berindustriesa:se eae eta. es eeceete ces 93 104 11 11.8 | ‘‘Other’’ rubber industries, 9 in- 
crease. 

Primary metal industries................ 407 417 10 2.5 | Aluminum rolling, casting and ex- 
truding, 23 increase. / 

Petroleum and coal products industries... 91 99 8 8.8 | ‘Other’? petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts, 5 increase. 

Tobaceo products industries.............. 37 30 —7 | —18.9 | Leaf tobacco processors, 5 decrease. 

Non-metallic mineral products industries.| 1,293 1,286 =7 —0.5 | Ready-mix concrete manufacturers, 
149 increase; concrete products 
manufacturers, 129 decrease. 

Clothing and ustuiest-. cance ence sete 2,307 | 2,289 —18 —0.8 | Women’s clothing industries, 94 in- 
crease; all other industries but 
men’s clothing, decrease. 

ROI ee TALS! ervey Were cle Poawasvite havea oats 358 333 —25 —7.0 | Hosiery mills, 54 decrease. 

Myeapherindushries ) =< c-- eae ie seis 556 521 —35 —6.3 | Shoe factories, 34 decrease. 

Food and beverage industries............ 7,734 | 6,082 |—1,652 | —21.4 | Dairy factories, 762 decrease; bake- 
ries, 570 decrease. 

WioodtanGustries sancacstsan clas payee ot 5,243 | 3,503 |—1,740 | —33.2 | Sawmills and planing mills, 1,535 
decrease. 

Totals, All Industries.......... 33,357 | 32,669 —688 —2. 
20.—Average Percentage Annual Rate of Change, 1961-69, in Specified Statistics of Industry 
Groups 
Establish- 
ments per N hee f Real Em plevges 
Industry Group Unit of Real Bet blish. Domestic E Poli y 
Domestic Se aml eroduct stablish- 
roduct ments ment 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Woodrindustriess test minnie aakheiolieiion steers ona tremors —9.4 —5.4 4.4 7.2 

Transportation equipment industries................eeeeeeeeee —9.1 4.0 14.4 22 

Hoodiand beverarenndustriess.. saec0 sss eee oneal ceneee —7.3 —3.0 4.7 4.3 

Chemical and chemical products industries...................- —7.1 0.8 8.4 2.2 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................--..+-- —6.5 1.8 8.9 3.2 

Hurmitureandsfixtureindustriess en neciies yenietaeln ae tae —5.9 1.4 7.8 2.6 

Mobaccoproductsindustriesaer semen ase vate norte =D —3.3 2.6 2.4 

Priomanyame valomdustries pemmncener cress on cen eee re aac —5.5 0.5 6.3 2.8 

DEQ ok ep teT as aa UU Eh cate Mee ake Die en Oe ee ee ATS her AMS —5.5 —0.9 4.9 1.8 

Hlectricall productssinG@ustries ian seicsie seanines arse nie erences —4.8 4.2 9.5 0.5 

Mexbilesin dustries mets hence cre case oer toteoses Palmers aioe nis ae aI —4.8 1.3 6.4 0.4 

Ub berandustries soc en ak eee ke tei Set —4.8 Pipl 7.2 —0.1 

Non-metallic mineral products industries...................-.- —4.8 —0.4 4,7 2.7 

Machinenyamdus tries tem rae itcs eerie teat ter aancer —4.0 5.6 9.9 0.7 

Petroleum and coal products industries..............000ee0eeee —3.3 ye 4.6 — a6 

Metaltabricatinoandustresy.nn meter naan inte mrente —3.3 4.3 8) 0.1 

Printing, publishing and allied industries.....................- —3.0 0.7 aint 1.2 

Clothingindus tries s epprcy. ee ei tevccronine cit. See ae —2.9 —0.1 2.9 vil 

Baperandsallied industries ny eatin ela eye eee eee: —2.4 1.6 4.0 1.4 

Meather:ind us tries. mere eer on heen. sera —0.1 —01.8 —0.8 0.1 


1 Establishments divided by index of real domestic product for industry group (1961=100). 
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Section 3.—Government Assistance to Manufacturing 


Subsection 1.—Federal Assistance to Manufacturing * 


The Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce (a merger of the former Depart- 
ments of Industry and of Trade and Commerce Apr. 1, 1969) has responsibility for stimulat- 
ing the establishment, growth and efficiency of the manufacturing, processing and tourist 
industries in Canada, and also for the development of export trade and external trade 
policies. It assists Canadian industries to initiate and take advantage of technological 
advances, improve products and services, increase productivity and expand domestic and 
foreign markets. To achieve these goals, a wide variety of programs and services are 
offered. At each phase of the product cycle—from research, development and design 
through production and marketing—the Department can assist with information and 
financial assistance. 


Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology (PAIT).—The objective 
of PAIT is to promote the growth and efficiency of industry in Canada by providing financial 
assistance for selected projects concerned with the development of new or improved prod- 
ucts and processes incorporating advanced technology, which offer good prospects for 
commercial exploitation in domestic and international markets. The program, initiated 
in 1965, was revised in 1970 to provide cash grants in lieu of loans, and has been expanded 
to include assistance for some specific activities outside of the development phase. 


Financial assistance, normally 50 p.c. of the development costs and certain eligible 
preproduction and marketing expenses, is available to companies incorporated in Canada 
for projects to be carried out in Canada. Title to any invention or patent is vested in and 
remains the property of the company. Companies are expected to have the capabilities 
and facilities to undertake the development work and also to provide for the manufacture 
and sale of the resulting products. The program is designed to increase the technical 
competitiveness of Canadian industry and is also intended to help create an industrial 
environment attractive to Canada’s best-qualified scientific, technical and managerial 
personnel. 


To Mar. 31, 1971, the Government had made commitments to provide assistance to 
the extent of $90,000,000 for 368 projects having an estimated value of $178,000,000. 


Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act.—This legislation, enacted 
in March 1967 and administered by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
provides cash grants or equivalent tax credits equal to 25 p.c. of capital expenditures of 
corporations for scientific research and development conducted in Canada, and for the 
increase in current expenditures in Canada for scientific research and development over 
the average of such expenditures in the preceding five years. To qualify for a grant, expen- 
ditures must be for scientific research and development which, if successful, is likely to lead 
to or facilitate an extension of the business of the corporation. In addition, a corporation 
must undertake to exploit the results of the research and development in Canada and must 
normally be free to export products resulting from such research and development to all 
countries of the world. 


Automotive Program.—The Canada—United States Agreement on Automotive 
Products signed by the Prime Minister of Canada and the President of the United States 
on Jan. 16, 1965, provides for the removal of tariffs and other impediments to trade between 
the two countries in motor vehicles and original equipment parts. The basic objectives 
of the Agreement are: creation of a broader market to permit benefits of specialization and 


* Prepared in the Promotion Branch, Canadian Division, Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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scale; trade liberalization to enable both countries to participate in the North American 
market on a fair and equitable basis; and development of conditions in which market forces 
would operate to attain economic patterns of investment, production and trade. (See also 
Chapter X XI.) 


As a result of this program, Canada is now producing an increasingly larger share of 
the total North American output of vehicles and components. Canadian exports of 
vehicles and parts and employment in this industry have increased substantially, and 
additional investment in new plants and expansion to existing facilities have been extensive. 
Although all of the objectives have not yet been fully realized, the Agreement is working 
well. 


Machinery Program.—A machinery program was introduced on Jan. 1, 1968, with 
the objective of increasing efficiency in Canadian industry by enabling machinery users to 
acquire advanced capital equipment at the lowest possible cost while affording Canadian 
machinery producers tariff protection on what they manufacture. At the same time, 


Testing a $20,000,000 PA 
and-company-funded  proje 
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system for oil production cre 
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Canadian machinery producers are protected by a single statutory rate of duty which applies 
immediately when they are in a position to supply. This is particularly significant for 
Canadian producers of custom-engineered machinery. 


The program covers a broad range of machines classifiable under Tariff Item 42700-1 
including general-purpose machinery, metalworking and woodworking machinery, construc- 
tion and materials handling equipment and various types of special industry machinery, 
such as pulp and paper and plastics industry machinery, and service industry equipment. 
The statutory rate of duty under that Tariff Item is 23 p.c. British preferential and 15 p.c. 
most-favoured-nation. 


The program provides that the duty otherwise payable on machines, accessories, 
attachments, control equipment, tools and components, imported under Tariff Item 42700-1, 
may be remitted if such remission is in the public interest and the goods imported are not 
available from production in Canada. A Machinery and Equipment Advisory Board 
advises the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce regarding the eligibility of machinery 
for remission of duty in accordance with the provisions of the Tariff Item. The Board, in 
turn, is assisted by the Branches of the Department concerned with individual industries, 
including machinery manufacturing. Final authority for granting remission lies with the 
Governor in Council. 


Under the program, machinery producers may also apply for remission of duty on 
production parts and components included in Tariff Item 42700-1 which they cannot 
procure in Canada. This provision is for the purpose of stimulating Canadian machinery 
manufacturers to specialize their production and enable them to compete more effectively. 


In the budget of June 18, 1971, the provisions of the Machinery Program were extended 
to importations: under Tariff Item 41100-1 covering machinery for use in sawmills and 
logging. Also in 1971, the Machinery and Equipment Advisory Board was given the 
responsibility to examine all tariff remission applications in respect of machinery and 
equipment or production tooling for the manufacture of original equipment, automotive 
parts and accessories; this was previously the responsibility of the Adjustment Assistance 
Board. 


Building Equipment, Accessories and Materials Program (BEAM).—The 
BEAM program was established to assist in achieving greater efficiency and productivity 
in the manufacture and use of building equipment accessories and materials, thereby 
realizing economic gains from the industry’s domestic and foreign activities. The objectives 
of the program include: establishment of a comprehensive National Construction Informa- 
tion System; encouragement of modular dimensional standardization and co-ordination; 
acceleration of the industrialization of the building process; development and expansion 
of export markets; promotion of uniform building regulations and standards; and encour- 
agement of building design excellence through awards programs. 


The program is being implemented and is subject to further development through 
the Construction Industry Development Council and in co-operation with industry through 
the major associations. The Council, which is responsible to the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, is national in scope, comprised of 35 representatives of the manu- 
facturing, design and contracting sectors of the industry as well as labour unions, univer- 
sities and government. It provides a forum for industry-government dialogue on matters 
of economic and technological importance to the construction industry and a means of 
assisting the industry to become a modern integrated industry with a high potential for 
competing in export markets. Co-operating directly in the BEAM program are the 
Canadian Construction Association, the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, the 
Association of Consulting Engineers of Canada, the Specification Writers Association, the 
National Home Builders Association, and the Housing and Urban Development Association 
of Canada. 


Having established the needs and priorities for construction information in Canada, 
ways in which a comprehensive and flexible information system can be developed were 
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identified. A Thesaurus of Canadian Construction Industry terms has been compiled in 
both English and French to assist in providing a means of indexing to the System and to 
resolve the ambiguity in construction terminology. 


The design and performance specifications for a National Construction Informistion 
System have been completed and work has commenced on the acquisition of data suitable 
to the System. To provide a commercial vehicle for operating this System a non-profit 
corporation known as the Canadian Construction Information Corporation has been 
chartered. 


The Department has continued the program to encourage the increased use of dimen- 
sional standardization and co-ordination of building components and buildings. Initially, 
conferences were held throughout Canada to acquaint policy-makers within the industry 
with the technological and economic advantages of modular standardization. These 
conferences continue to be followed up by a program of Clinics of Modular Practice. In 
addition, a Directory of Modular Building Components is published annually. 


Encouragement of greater industrialization of the building process through an under- 
standing and application of a systems approach to building is being carried out through 
publications and through conferences and seminars held across Canada. 


To encourage building design excellence, awards for the creative use of materials in 
architecture and structural engineering have been presented under the Design Awards 
Program. This program is sponsored by the National Design Council and the Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce in co-operation with the Portland Cement Association 
within the framework of the BEAM program. 


The promotion of universal use of the National Building Code is continuing. Mani- 
toba has made it mandatory for all larger cities and towns. Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia have taken or are planning to take similar action and 
Quebec is studying its feasibility. An index of all codes, standards and specifications used 
in the Canadian construction industry has been compiled and is available as an information 
document entitled Building Standards Index. 


Export opportunities for the goods and services of the construction industry continue 
to be identified through the Department’s trade posts abroad and in co-operation with 
industry. 


Industrial Design.—The design program, under authority of the National Design 
Council Act, administered by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, imple- 
ments programs to promote and expedite improvement in the products of Canadian industry. 
The Department is also responsible for developing and carrying out programs and projects 
that may be appropriate to the utilization of improved industrial design. 


Current design programs include: financial and technical assistance to co-operating 
educational institutes for the purpose of introducing design training at the technical and 
university levels; seminars on various facets of design for the benefit of the professions, 
educators, business executives and the general public; awards programs for achievements 
over a broad field of design endeavour; the awarding of scholarships for advanced training 
in industrial design in Canada and abroad; the awarding of grants for design research and 
design promotion in Canada; and the provision of technical and financial assistance to 
committees and groups dedicated to the implementation of programs to foster good design 
on a national, regional or industry basis. 


Extensive studies conducted in 1969 into the state of design in Canada revealed that 
the focus of attention should be directed to the manufacturing sector. As a result, the 
operation of the Design Canada Centres ceased on Mar. 31, 1970, and a program of in- 
dustrial design assistance was introduced in 1970-71, under which ’financial support is given 
to the manufacturing industries that demonstrate their interest in developing new and 
improved designs by employing qualified industrial design services. Such assistance is 
available to companies incorporated in Canada, to groups of companies organized as con- 
sortia, and to trade associations that can satisfy program requirements; it is concentrated 
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on relatively short-term projects of product innovation and is limited to 50 p.c. of the 
industrial design operational and administrative costs, subject to the technical and com- 
mercial feasibility of the project. 


In recognition of the outstanding contribution of Canadian business management 
toward the cause of good design, a National Design Council Chairman’s Award for Design 
Management was introduced in 1970, to be presented to the management which, in the 
Council’s opinion, does the most to integrate and efficiently apply good corporate design 
policy. This Award is conceived in the broadest terms of a total design management 
context—from the premises to the packaging. 


Defence Industry Productivity Program.—This program (combining the former 
Industry Modernization for Defence Exports Program and the Defence Development 
Sharing Program) is designed to enhance the technological competence of Canadian defence 
industry in its export activities by providing financial assistance to industrial firms for 
selected projects. Emphasis is placed on those areas of defence technology having civil 
export sales potential. Assistance may cover the development of products for export 
purposes; the acquisition of modern machine tools and other advanced manufacturing 
equipment to meet exacting military standards; and assistance with preproduction expenses 
to establish manufacturing sources in Canada for export markets. 


Projects initiated under this Program have greatly assisted industry in developing 
skills on a specialized basis in fields of technology that have defence and civil applications, 
which Canada is favourably situated to exploit. Costs of these projects are shared by the 
Department and the Canadian firm concerned and, in some instances, by the governments 
of other NATO countries. Manufacturing equipment projects are selected for assistance 
on the basis that the machinery acquired will make a significant contribution to increased 
productivity. Generally, this means that the machinery is the most advanced of its type, 
such as numerically controlled metalworking equipment. 


Automotive Adjustment Assistance Program.—This program, which remains in 
force until June 30, 1973, offers opportunities to Canadian automotive parts manufacturers 
for expanded production, rationalization of output and reduced costs. In order to take 
advantage of these opportunities, Canadian parts makers must engage in substantial re- 
equipment and plant expansion programs. Term loans are made available for the financing 
of the acquisition, construction, installation and modernization of facilities or machinery 
and for use as working capital. Tariff remission was transferred to the Machinery and 
Equipment Advisory Board, effective June 1, 1971. 


General Adjustment Assistance Program (GAAP).—This Program, established in 
1968 and revised in 1971, helps manufacturers take advantage of export opportunities arising 
from the Kennedy Round and assists manufacturers of textile or clothing goods or footwear 
to improve their competitive position in domestic or export markets. The Program also 
provides assistance to manufacturers who have been injured, or are threatened with serious 
injury, as a result of Kennedy Round reductions of Canadian tariffs, and to manufacturers 
of textile or clothing goods or footwear who require financing to adapt efficiently to dis- 
ruptive import competition which is threatening, or causing, serious injury. Assistance 
under the program is also available to firms that provide marketing, financing or other 
services essential to the operations of manufacturers described above. 


The governing Regulations require that eligible firms for whom loan insurance or 
direct loans are approved be unable to acquire the financing provided by the Board or 
through the Board’s support from conventional sources on reasonable terms and conditions. 


Assistance is available in three forms: government insurance against the risk of loss 
on loans made by private lenders for the purpose of financing viable restructuring projects; 
direct government loans to eligible applicants in special cases; and grants covering up to 
50 p.c. of cost to manufacturers who require outside consulting assistance to develop 
restructuring proposals. 
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The program is administered by a General Adjustment Board on which both private 
industry and government are represented. 


Ship Construction Subsidy Regulations.—Since 1967, the Department of In- 
dustry, Trade and Commerce has been responsible for shipbuilding matters, including the 
Ship Construction Subsidy Regulations and certain sections of the Income Tax Act and 
Regulations. The industry continues to respond to the policy of national competition 
for government shipbuilding requirements and has made active use of the subsidy program 
for commercial vessels. The latter provided a subsidy rate of 25 p.c. for ships other than 
fishing vessels for the period 1966-69, after which time it is being reduced by one half of 
1 p.c. each quarter until a rate of 17 p.c. is reached in 1973. For fishing vessels, the subsidy 
rate is 35 p.c. With the support of other programs, the Department has encouraged the 
development of production of marine components and exports in this area have been in- 
creased. Also, assistance has been given to several shipyards to encourage modernization 
of shipbuilding facilities. 


Shipbuilding Temporary Assistance Program (STAP).—Because the demand for 
Canadian-flag ships has been in a temporary decline and assistance under the Ship Con- 
struction Subsidy Regulations is not applicable to foreign-flag vessels, the Shipbuilding 
Temporary Assistance Program was announced in November 1970 to enable Canadian 
shipyards to maintain their employment levels by building for the world market. Under 
STAP, shipbuilding grants at 17 p.c. of approved cost (14 p.c. for very large vessels) are 
paid to shipyards building for registration in countries other than Canada. Some 
$110,000,000 of shipbuilding contracts have been obtained (up to December 1971) by 
Canadian yards with the assistance of this program. 


Pharmaceutical Industry Development Assistance (PIDA).—This program was 
authorized by Parliament in March 1968, and is administered by the Pharmaceutical 
Industry Development Advisory Committee of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. Through PIDA, the Department encourages development of a more efficient 
pharmaceutical industry in today’s competitive environment as a means of accomplishing 
both a greater economic contribution by the industry and better price levels for its products 
as they reach the consumer. By means of financial assistance, firms are encouraged to 
form corporate units able to employ competent management and other personnel, perform 
suitable research and development and undertake effective marketing programs. It 
enables generic drug manufacturers to improve their ability to manufacture and market 
lower-priced prescription drugs at more competitive prices by reorganization of their 
manufacturing and marketing systems. The program is particularly helpful to smaller 
drug manufacturers. 


Under PIDA, proposals may be made to merge or annex a number of existing activities 
in order to increase productivity. Such plans might include mergers or joint activities 
in any or all of the areas of research and development, purchasing, manufacturing, dis- 
tribution and marketing. Direct loans at commercial interest rates are available to provide 
the capital necessary for implementation of approved pharmaceutical industry develop- 
ment proposals. 


Program to Enhance Productivity (PEP).—This Program is designed to induce 
improved productivity in manufacturing and processing industries in Canada by means 
of contributions to encourage companies to undertake intensive studies of significant and 
imaginative efficiency-improvement projects. 

PEP offers a grant of a specified amount up to a maximum of $50,000 to support up to 
50 p.c. of the approved costs of a feasibility study. Repayment is not required. 


The Program is intended to foster the conduct of studies that have the potential to 
lead to high productivity improvement projects but which, without support, likely would 
not be undertaken. Such a project would have been developed to the stage where the 
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possibility of a new approach being achievable appears reasonable but the information 
base is inadequate for purposes of decision-taking and the cost of obtaining such informa- 
tion is such that the company, without assistance, will not proceed with the project. Con- 
versely, it is intended that the Program not assist in the conduct of studies that would 
likely have been carried out in any event. PEP is also designed to spark innovation as 
it applies to the production phase of manufacturing and processing and not as it applies 
to the product or process research and development phases. 


If the feasibility study requires that a market analysis be conducted, the cost of the 
market analysis portion would not normally be expected to exceed 25 p.c. of the total cost 
of the study. 


Incentive for Participation in Capital Projects Abroad.—The objective of this 
program is to increase Canadian participation in foreign capital projects by sharing with 
companies expenses incurred when competing during the pre-contractual phases of selected 
projects. The term “capital projects” is intended to describe facilities, systems and other 
complexes whose construction entails the provision of skilled services, engineering products 
and other capital goods. The expenses eligible for sharing with the Department will be 
those incurred in the pre-contractual phases of actual or potential projects and normally 


will fall into the categories of exploratory studies and preparation of initial proposals and 
bids. 


The Department’s contribution normally will be 50 p.c. of the costs incurred on 
defined work. If a company that has received assistance is successful in obtaining the 
business sought, repayment of the Department’s contribution will be required. Repay- 
ment is not required where a company is not successful in obtaining a contract. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Assistance to Manufacturing * 


Assistance given by the respective provincial governments to manufacturing within 
their own territories is outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government offers the following forms of 
assistance to prospective manufacturing firms: 


(1) The government offers advice and assistance to prospective industry in determining desir- 
able plant location in the province and in the preparation of feasibility studies. Information 
can be made available on the source and availability of raw materials, transportation costs, 
labour costs and a variety of other economic data. The government will transport industri- 
alists anywhere in the province so that they may obtain a first-hand look at potential 
plant sites. 

(2) Financial assistance may be provided by the government directly or through its Crown 
corporation, the Newfoundland Industrial Development Corporation and may take the 
form of loans against the securities offered by the prospective enterprise, or the acquisition 
and holding of shares or other securities of any company wherever incorporated, with the 
right of the enterprise to buy back these shares. 

(3) Buildings, where they exist, and land may be provided on very attractive terms. 

(4) Based on cost-benefit analyses, the government might be willing to subsidize the cost 
of electric power. 

(5) In two special areas within the province (Stephenville and Bell Island) the Newfoundland 
Government is prepared, for a period of two years after production commences, to exempt 
prospective firms from the province’s share of the corporation income tax. 

(6) In special instances and in two special areas (Stephenville and Bell Island), the Newfound- 
land Government is prepared to exempt prospective firms from the provincial sales tax 
on original machinery, equipment and material used for plant construction or expansion. 

(7) Development operators may be exempted from paying the provincial tax on diesel oil and 
gasoline used in manufacturing or processing operations. 

(8) Industrial training facilities are available throughout the province for specialized courses 
to meet the requirements of incoming industry. 


* Prepared by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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Prince Edward Island.—Provincial assistance to manufacturing is generally fun- 
nelled through Industrial Enterprises Incorporated (IEI), a Crown corporation of the 
Prince Edward Island Government. It is prepared to offer assistance to prospective 
Island industries by way of long-term financing at attractive rates of interest. In addition, 
IEI assists industries by acting as a clearing house for information regarding alternate 
sources of credit in financing through other lending institutions or outright grants that may 
be available from government sources. IEI is also equipped to provide research and man- 
agement services to existing Island industries or to groups contemplating new projects 
on the Island. 


The Act incorporating IEI is particularly flexible in the terms of reference describing 
the manner in which IKI may participate financially in assisting industry in the province. 
Participation is generally by way of a first mortgage on facilities but could well be in the 
form of an equity position. The ratio of IEI’s participation to that contributed by the 
investors has been very generous in the past and, necessarily, will be negotiated cn an 
individual project basis in the future. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia offers two programs of direct financial 
assistance to new or expanding manufacturers. 


(1) Industrial Estates Limited (LEL), a Crown corporation of the province formed in 
1957, will finance 100 p.c. of the cost of land and buildings and at least 60 p.e. of the in- 
stalled cost of machinery and equipment cf new or expanding Nova Scotia manufacturers. 
The terms and conditions of financing made with clients are negotiable. IHL has made 
special arrangements with most Nova Scotia municipalities whereby the local taxes paid 
by its chents are limited to 1 p.c. of the building cost for a period of 10 years. 


Additionally, IEL’s Small Business Financing Division will assist manufacturing or 
processing industries with annual sales under $750,000 through loans, loan guarantees and 
minority equity positions. 

(2) The Nova Scotia Resources Development Board, affiliated with the Department 
of Development, is an amalgamation of previous loan boards including the Industrial Loan 
Board, the Farm Loan Board, the Fisherman’s Loan Board and the Timber Loan Board. 
The new Board will provide financing for tourism facilities, farms and primary agriculture 
processing, fish plants and vessels, saw and planing mills, and timberland. 


Special municipal tax assistance which is authorized under the Nova Scotia Bonus 
Act may provide assistance to new or expanding firms by limiting the assessment or by 
limiting the tax rate for a specified period of time. 

It should be mentioned, in addition, that the Cape Breton Development Corporation, 
a federal Crown agency, is responsible for fostering greater economic activity in the Cape 
Breton area of Nova Scotia through the promotion of industries. The program is very 
flexible and the actual amount of financial assistance that will be provided to any one 
company or group will depend upon the over-all merits of the individual case. (See Index.) 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Department of Economic Growth has the 
key function of planning, directing and co-ordinating the broad strategy of economic and 
industrial development activities in the province. This, to a large extent, involves the 
provision of assistance to encourage existing industry to expand and new industry to estab- 
lish. In order to carry out this function, the Department consists of three operating 
Branches. 


(1) The Industrial Finance Board guarantees the repayment of loans by persons, 
associations or corporations engaged in industry. Applications are accepted from manu- 
facturers only and the assistance takes the form of a guarantee of a bank loan or bond 
issue. Loans are to be secured by a first charge on real property, machinery and equipment. 


(2) The Industrial Services Branch provides support services to industry through two 


Divisions: the Marketing Services Division complements the work of the federal Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce with a substantial external trade promotion pro- 
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gram, including trade fairs and missions, licensing arrangements and assistance in documen- 
tation and provides local industry with export opportunities; the Engineering Services 
Division has the prime responsibility for implementing the government’s program of 
maximizing New Brunswick product content in public construction and the provision of 
industrial engineering assistance, production control and other engineering services. 


(3) The Development Co-ordination Branch is responsible for co-ordinating the develop- 
ment efforts of the various provincial departments and agencies. It also acts as the pro- 
vincial liaison unit with the federal Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 


In addition, the New Brunswick Development Corporation, a Crown agency, was 
established to develop existing and introduce new industry to the province. It is em- 
powered to make loans or guarantees of loans, security being usually taken in the form of a 
first mortgage. The Corporation must be satisfied that the funds required could not be 
obtained from conventional sources on reasonable terms and conditions. 


A Project Branch undertakes feasibility studies required by industrial principals wish- 
ing to establish manufacturing facilities within the province. It investigates, for example, 
markets, resources, labour, transport, plant location, economic viability, etc., as required. 
An Engineering Branch advises on all engineering aspects for any new developments and 
expansion proposals. It has also developed and administers three industrial parks, each 
of which is set up as a separate company. 


Another agency directed toward the economic development of the province is the New 
Brunswick Research and Productivity Council (see p. 470). The Council is an industrial 
research and development consulting organization and the source of technical information 
on processes, machinery, plant, etc., and of industrial engineering advice and assistance to 
local industry. A wide selection of testing and calibration services is provided. 


Quebec.—In 1971, the Quebec Government adopted new legislation dealing with 
financial aid to industry, which is considered to be among the most comprehensive in 
North America. Legislation was regrouped into two programs—Bill 20, ‘‘an Act respecting 
industrial development in Quebec” which provided for setting up the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, and Bill 21, ‘‘an Act to stimulate industrial development through tax 
advantages”. The Industrial Development Corporation replaces the former Industrial 
Credit Board which has been phased out. 


The aim of these programs is to assist in the transformation of the industrial structure 
of Quebec through assistance to technologically advanced industries and through regrouping 
the production facilities of already existing enterprises to enable them to improve their 
competitive position. Moreover, firms unable to obtain financial assistance elsewhere at 
reasonable rates and conditions may benefit under these programs if it is considered that 
such assistance would contribute to the economic development of the province or of one 
of its regions. The amount of assistance provided is dependent upon the region involved, 
the nature of the products being manufactured and the production techniques being used. 
The new legislation has made possible the consolidation of old programs, further inte- 
grating them and, above all, making them complementary to federal legislation in the same 
field. 


The Industrial Development Corporation is authorized to grant financial assistance 
to a manufacturing firm making an initial investment of at least $150,000 to build, buy or 
enlarge a plant or factory, to acquire machinery, tools or equipment, to buy or exploit 
patents, or to improve the financial structure of the enterprise. The aid may take various 
forms, depending on the nature and the needs of the firm in question. Such forms include: 
loans at lower-than-market interest rates; absorption by the Corporation of part of borrow- 
ing costs; exemption from repayment of part of loans contracted from the Corporation—a 
condition subject to certain criteria of productivity and the number of jobs created; purchase 
by the Corporation of buildings or machinery for resale or lease to a manufacturing enter- 
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prise; and acquisition by the Corporation of shares in a manufacturing enterprise in a 
proportion not to exceed at any time more than 30 p.c. of the working capital of such 
enterprise. 


Under the new legislation, the Quebec Government grants tax advantages consisting 
of a reduction in taxes on company profits with respect to investments in Quebec by manu- 
facturing enterprises on condition that such investment be at least $150,000. The amounts 
eligible should be related to building or enlargement of plants or factories or to the purchase 
of machinery, tools or new equipment. Eligible companies may deduct amounts equalling 
30 p.c., 50 p.c. or 100 p.c. of their investment in calculating their profits, depending on the 
zone where such investment is made. 


Ontario.—The Province of Ontario gives direct assistance for industrial expansion 
and increased trade through the Ontario Development Corporation (ODC), a Crown 
agency for economic and regional development which is answerable to the Legislature 
through the Minister of Trade and Development. The ODC program provides interest- 
free performance loans; term loans at reasonable rates of interest; technical and advisory 
services; and rental and leaseback of manufacturing plants in approved areas. Perform- 
ance loans, generally representing about one half of approved capital requirement for 
Canadian-owned companies and about one third for foreign-owned companies, are forgiven 
over a six-year period as the company meets its commitments. <A ‘Venture Capital for 
Canadians” fund provides financial assistance to assist with the introduction of new tech- 
nology, development of export markets or establishment in Ontario of new manufacturing 
operations in. co-operation with other investors. Loans of up to $50,000 are available to 
small Canadian-owned companies in all parts of the province to expand their operations 
in fields of manufacturing or services closely allied to manufacturing. Term financing is 
provided through mortgages, debentures, etc., in many of Ontario’s smaller centres of 
population. Loans may run up to 20 years and are available for construction of new 
manufacturing buildings or the extension of existing buildings, and for purchase of new 
manufacturing equipment that will substantially add to employment. The Corporation 
may also act as a catalyst in arranging financial packages for companies, and will provide 
advice on obtaining financing from private lenders, government and other sources. 


Equalization of Industrial Opportunity (EIO).—Under this program, started in 1967, 
secondary manufacturing companies establishing new facilities in provincial equalization 
areas or making approved additions to existing facilities are eligible for EIO loans. The 
loans are available to companies building new plants and will also apply on new machinery 
when 75 p.c. of the machinery installed is new. 


Northern Ontario Development.—The Northern Ontario Development Corporation was 
formed in 1970, offering loan and advisory services to meet the special requirements of 
the northern area of the province. This Corporation is part of a large reorganization of 
services in northern Ontario. 


Trade and Development.—The Trade and Industry Division of the Department of 
Trade and Development provides advisory services on financial and marketing matters 
through four Branches: the Industrial Development Branch provides market research 
information, details cf land and building costs, municipal services, energy and labour 
costs, incorporation and customs laws, material sources, and transportation facilities; the 
Marketing Branch assists Ontario companies to export by sending trade missions abroad, 
by bringing in foreign buyers and through educational programs; the Research Branch 
provides economic studies for the Division and may also undertake short-term research 
for industry; and the International Branch operates a trade and industry counselling 
service in 14 world markets—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, London, Frankfurt, Milan, Stockholm, Vienna, Brussels and Tokyo. 


The Department of Trade and Development also operates an immigration service to 
assist Ontario employers seeking staff, 
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The Sheridan Park Research Community.—The Sheridan Park Corporation has estab- 
lished the Sheridan Park Research Community at Mississauga, which has research labora- 
tories and facilities that offer an interchange of ideas and techniques and help participating 
companies to stay competitive in world markets. Research creates new and improved 
products as well as better utilization of natural resources. This unique $42,000,000 com- 
munity employs some 1,600 persons in 10 resident companies and corporations. 


The Ontario Economic Council.—This 20-member advisory group reports to Cabinet 
on methods to encourage maximum development of human and material resources through- 
out Ontario. Members of the Council are private citizens who serve without pay. (See 
Index.) 


Manitoba.—The Department of Industry and Commerce, established in 1948, is the 
focal point of provincial government effort in the drive for economic development in Mani- 
toba. To carry forward a comprehensive range of economic development programs, the 
Department has established various branches and agencies, using an organizational con- 
cept that provides industry specialization combined with comprehensive program support. 


The Industry Group consists of five Branches with the specific commodity interests 
of: Food Products; Chemicals; Machinery and Equipment; Industrial Materials and 
Services; and Consumer Goods. Each is charged with the responsibility of fostering 
maximum economic growth in its sector, through expansion of existing firms and attraction 
of new investment. Each has the function of studying trends in its sector, identifying 
business opportunities, and assisting firms through market research, business development, 
trade development and casework. The Programs Group has four Branches directly con- 
cerned with the implementation of programs in the areas of research and technology, 
economic and transportation research, management and productivity development and 
regional development. 


Some 50 professionals plan and carry out all programs, consulting and engineering 
services, and research activities. In addition, the Department works closely with other 
agencies on matters affecting Manitoba’s economic development. The following three 
associated agencies are special-purpose bodies of private citizens supported by Department 
staff. 


The Manitoba Export Corporation assists Manitoba firms in developing export sales. 
It works closely with each industry Branch and is empowered to appoint agents abroad 
and to handle exports for Manitoba manufacturers. Services include extensive practical 
advice on pricing documentation, export procedures and tariffs. The Corporation can 
assume all the duties of an export department for Manitoba companies. The Manitoba 
Design Institute promotes and encourages the application of industrial design principles 
in Manitoba companies through a series of seminars, workshops, product evaluation ses- 
sions, packaging clinics and direct assistance. The Manitoba Research Council serves as a 
focal point to encourage and co-ordinate technical undertakings in the province. It en- 
courages co-operation between scientists and engineers in government, universities and 
community colleges, and industry for the purpose of meeting the special needs of the 
province arising from location, climate and resources. Several programs of innovation 
assistance have been devised by the council, including an Industrial Enterprise Fellowships 
program to encourage research teams to use their skills to foster the creation of industrial 
enterprises. Four advisory committees of council have been commissioned to help develop 
centres of excellence in research in specific subject areas. A technology transfer program 
is available to industry, including assistance with licensing arrangements. 


The Department of Industry and Commerce has introduced two new programs to 
provide assistance. The first is the establishment of Industrial Fellowships to stimulate 
the creation of industrial enterprises and the second is the formation of four committees 
to help develop centres of excellence in research, 
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The Manitoba Development Corporation—This is a Crown corporation established in 
1958 to provide financing for new and existing manufacturing and processing industries, 
for the tourist industry and for community development corporations in the province. In 
considering applications for financial assistance, the Corporation is influenced mainly by 
sound business practices and the potential contribution to the economic growth of Mani- 
toba, including the creation of employment opportunities. Given these considerations, 
loans are usually extended when financing is not otherwise available on reasonable terms 
and conditions, provided the owner has invested a reasonable amount of capital in the 
business. The terms of repayment can be tailored to suit the requirements of the in- 
dividual applicant. 


Two new divisions have been established. The Small Loans Division provides financial 
assistance to small businesses in the early stages of growth. In addition to manufacturing 
and processing industries, certain service industries are also eligible for assistance under 
this program. The Management Services Division provides financial counselling to 
Manitoba firms and makes available a broad range of management counselling services to 
borrowers of the Corporation. 


Manitoba Regional Development Corporations—By Manitoba legislation, enacted in 
1964, these essentially autonomous organizations came into being to undertake promotion 
in a wide sphere of regional interests. They were created to promote industrial, commer- 
cial and tourist developments in their respective areas and to respond more effectively to 
the changes taking place in rural areas. They represent a unique instrument in Manitoba 
and have proved extremely effective in meeting the challenges of regional development 
through improved communication with people at the regional level. The Department of 
Industry and Commerce has encouraged the formation of regional development corpora- 
tions in Manitoba and the Manitoba Government has contributed to their operating costs. 
At present, seven regional development corporations, encompassing all of Manitoba except 
Metropolitan Winnipeg, have been formed. 


Manitoba Incentives to Industry—The Province of Manitoba offers an improved in- 
centives program for Manitoba companies generally engaged in production/processing, 
distribution or specialized construction. These incentive programs are offered through 
the Department of Industry and Commerce to help Manitoba firms pay for growth-plan 
costs in the following six areas of industrial interest. 


(1) The Feasibility Studies Incentive Program has been established to share the costs incurred 
by eligible Manitoba companies undertaking feasibility studies to develop plans for com- 
pany growth and assist in application for grants offered by the federal Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion. 


(2) Technical Assistance Incentives are available to aid Manitoba firms to retain private con- 
sulting and advisory services, thus permitting Manitoba companies to take advantage of 
modern management techniques to improve manufacturing productivity, product accept- 
ance and organizational control and efficiency. 


(3) Design Improvement Incentives are available to aid Manitoba firms to retain private 
consulting and advisory services. The purpose is to assist Manitoba companies with the 
improvement of market acceptance and competitiveness of existing products, with the 
creation of profitable new products and generally to improve their competitive position 
in national and international markets. 


(4) The Research and Development Incentives Program enables eligible Manitoba com- 
panies to obtain assistance for product innovation and testing. The objective is to encourage 
the introduction of new products or a radical improvement of existing products, through 
research and development. 


(5) The Exports Incentives Program assists eligible Manitoba companies seeking new export 
markets by participating in defraying the costs incurred in approved advertising, sales 
promotion or merchandising in new export markets. 


(6) The Manpower Development Incentives Program assists Manitoba companies in the estab- 
lishment of effective manpower development and training programs for employees, through 
a sharing of costs incurred for the professional advice necessary to set up such programs. 
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Saskatchewan.—Assistance to industry in Saskatchewan is given through the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce, whose activities and programs are carried out through the 
following Branches. The Industry Development Branch promotes the establishment of 
new manufacturing and processing operations, resource industries, industrial service and 
warehouse facilities; assists established companies to expand and/or maintain their manu- 
facturing and service facilities; locates and investigates development opportunities in 
manufacturing, processing, resource development, service and warehousing; and compiles, 
publishes and disseminates information on all phases of the province’s economic develop- 
ment. The Area and Trade Development Branch identifies export markets for Saskatch- 
ewan-made goods and brings these market opportunities to the attention of local manu- 
facturers; initiates export promotion programs for specific industries exhibiting export 
potential; and works with communities seeking industrial and commercial expansion and 
maintains close liaison with local industrial development groups and agencies. The Tourist 
Development Branch undertakes a variety of programs designed to increase public aware- 
ness of the province’s tourist facilities and attractions, to expand and to improve these 
recreational and tourist resources; and maintains close liaison with private and public 
tourist agencies and groups in formulating and carrying out programs for the development of 
a strong tourist industry. The Business Assistance Branch provides management advice 
as well as financial assistance to eligible firms to aid in the development and maintenance 
of small businesses. 


Saskatchewan Economic Development Corporation (SEDCO).—The province also 
provides financial assistance to industrial enterprises through SEDCO, a Crown corporation 
established in 1963 for the purpose of expanding the industrial base of the province through 
loans for the establishment or expansion of industrial enterprises; a secondary purpose is 
to provide funds for diversification of agricultural enterprises. 


SEDCO assistance can take many forms, the most common of which is a first mortgage 
loan over a medium term. Security for such loans consists of specific pledges of land, 
buildings and/or equipment, and the support of the individuals involved in the applicant 
business is normally pledged as well. Repayment terms for such loans are designed to 
suit the income pattern of the enterprise, and may include such features as step-payments, 
seasonal payments or similar arrangements. 


The Corporation can also provide working capital loans, but these are available only 
if normal sources are unwilling or unable to provide the appropriate amount; they may be 
secured by a pledge of fixed assets or of current assets. 


In all cases, the Corporation expects that the owners of the borrowing company will 
have a reasonable equity contribution in the enterprise. In certain instances, the Corpora- 
tion will consider making an equity investment in its own right if required to maintain a 
reasonable balance between debt and equity. 

The Corporation also has industrial sites and buildings which it is prepared to make 
available to eligible enterprises. Lease, lease-purchase or outright sale of such properties 
can be considered and, in certain circumstances, the Corporation will consider constructing 
a facility for the subsequent sale or lease to a prospective client. 

Enterprises eligible for SEDCO assistance are those engaged in manufacturing, assembly 
or certain types of intensive agricultural activity. Ownership can take any form and the 
size may vary from a one-man proprietorship to a multi-national corporation. 


Alberta.—The Province of Alberta assists industry through the services of the Alberta 
Commercial Corporation, a Crown corporation established in 1964. As a means of further 
strengthening the industrial base in the province, a program of financial assistance is offered 
to new incoming manufacturers as well as to the expansion programs of existing Alberta 
concerns, and financial assistance is provided in various forms to industries unable to 
obtain suitable financing through other sources. 

The assistance is intended primarily for small manufacturers and producers and 
provides the financing of inventories of raw and/or finished materials, the financing or re- 
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financing of plant equipment, the financing of plant-sites including land and buildings 
and, at present on an experimental basis, the provision of leased premises under sub-lease. 


Under the banner “Assistance to Industry’’, the service operates on an assist basis. 
The company and its principals are expected to lay the financial foundations and the 
Alberta Commercial Corporation then fills requirements not provided for by the banks or 
other lending institutions. Inventory financing is usually limited to about 75 p.c. of costs; 
on loans covering equipment or plant-sites, the level is set to suit the purpose and usually 
runs to about 60 p.c. Inventory financing lends itself to the broadest application among 
manufacturers and producers, since most of such industries face inventory problems and, 
when these are solved, operating capital problems usually disappear. Hence the service 
provides an alternative to the facilities of other lending institutions. In these specific 
areas, the Corporation is unique in Alberta. 

Under inventory financing contracts, the Corporation actually purchases and stores 
inventory for resale to the Alberta industries being served and all benefits, such as savings 
through bulk buying, etc., go to the industries. Equipment and building finance contracts 
are designed to suit the needs and plans of the operating company and the periods over 
which these contracts extend vary with their respective needs. Repayment is made against 
a blended schedule of monthly payments allowing the company to budget ahead accordingly. 

Service under the program is provided through the Corporation’s head office in Ed- 
monton and its southern area office in Calgary. Financing programs are individually 
dealt with through an experienced staff of professional personnel. Applications for as- 
sistance call for suitable back-up material, such as financial statements, etc.; which is 
studied and broadly assessed. Applications are considered for approval by the Board of 
Directors and, normally, funds are available in four to six weeks. All funds employed 
call for interest at a favourable rate and security is in the form of clear first charges with 
suitable involvement of the principals and prudent stabilizing of the company’s economic 
structure for the period of the undertaking. 


A further and often equally or even more important function of the Corporation is 
that of providing guidance to small manufacturers and producers in management prob- 
lems. Such assistance is usually apphed, without cost, with the object of helping the 
manufacturers lay down strong procedural foundations upon which to build and better 
attract suitable financing as a result. These operations are directed toward regular profes- 
sional counselling at the earliest suitable time and as soon as budgets allow. 


The services of the Corporation are continuously examined and updated as a means 
of keeping all aspects of the program fully abreast of the changing needs of industry. 


British Columbia.—The functions of the Department of Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce are to encourage industry, to expand foreign trade, to investigate 
matters of economic importance, to collect and publish statistical information and to 
assist in regional industrial development. In these fields, the Department is organized 
to assist existing activities and encourage new enterprises by placing its facilities at their 
disposal, and to co-operate in all problems incidental to establishment. Direct financial 
assistance is not provided for manufacturers except for the provision of bounties for the 
production of blister copper or refined copper (not yet exercised in mid-1971) and a bounty 
for pig iron of British Columbia origin used for steel-making purposes in the province. 

The chief means employed by the British Columbia Government to promote industrial 
development are: (1) to develop the basic provincial infrastructure, including the extension 
of rail services to northern centres by the provincially owned Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
and to develop electric power facilities by the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority ; 
(2) to provide economic data and analyses relating to markets, production wage costs, ete. 
(a function of the Economics and Statistics Branch of the Department); and (3) to assist 
in locating plant sites. 


The Department maintains industrial and trade offices in London, England, and in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


CHAPTER XVI.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING* 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings 
together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value of work 
performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid, numbers 
employed, and building permits issued. Government aid to house-building and construc- 
tion of dwelling units are covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipmentt 


A survey carried out early in 1971 indicated that capital expenditures in Canada by 
business establishments, institutions, governments and house builders would reach approxi- 
mately $19,321,000 during that year. This total represented an increase of 10 p.c. over the 
$17,640,000 estimated for 1970. Within the 1971 total, outlays for new construction were 
expected to rise by some 13 p.c. and those for new machinery and equipment by about 3 p.c. 
over the level of comparable expenditures incurred in 1970. The capita] program planned 
for 1971, if accomplished, would exceed the year-to-year estimated 4-p.c. increase in invest- 
ment spending for 1970, and would represent a more rapid rise in investment activity than 
had been experienced on average over the past decade. 


* Except where otherwise noted, prepared (August 1971) in the Business Finance Division, Statistics Canada. 


+ Capital expenditure figures for 1969 and earlier years are final and those for 1970 are preliminary and subject to 
revision at a later date. Capital expenditures for 1969 and 1970, as well as intentions for 1971, appear in greater detail 
in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1971, available from Information Canada (Catalogue 
No. 61-205). 
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With the exception of manufacturing, planned capital spending for 1971 by al] major 
sectors of the economy was expected to be higher than the 1970 level. Spending plans of 
business indicated an increase of 6 p.c. and social capital outlays by institutions and govern- 
ments an increase of 7 p.c. The estimated advance in spending on new dwellings was 
placed at nearly 24 p.c. 


This 1971 pattern of investment expenditures was markedly different from that of 
1970, in which year manufacturing investment, the most buoyant area, recorded an increase 
of 22 p.c., business investment advanced about 8 p.c. and there was little change over 1969 
in the level of spending by governments and institutions. Indications were that the com- 
position of the 1971 construction program would also differ to a considerable extent from 
that of 1970; spending for residential construction was expected to rise by about 24 p.c. 
compared with a decline of 9 p.c. in 1970, although the advance in non-residentia] construc- 
tion would remain at about 9 p.c. as in the previous year. 


The breakdown of capital spending plans for 1971 by region indicated that outlays 
would be higher than in 1970 in all major regions, the projected increases being about 21 p.e. 
in British Columbia, 13 p.c. in Quebec, 9 p.c. in Ontario, 6 p.c. in the Atlantic region, and 
1 p.c. in the Prairie region. Considerable variation existed among the individual provinces 
of the Atlantic region; in Prince Edward Island, capita] outlays were expected to rise by 
19 p.c. and in Newfoundland by 10 p.c., while outlays in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
were likely to be only moderately above the 1970 level. In the Prairie region, it was anti- 
cipated that spending would increase in Saskatchewan by 4 p.c. and in Alberta by 2 p.e. 
and would decline in Manitoba by 4 p.e. 


The spending sectors contributing to the expected strengths and weaknesses varied 
from region to region. Business investment was expected to increase in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia but a moderate decline was indicated in the Atlantic and Prairie 
regions. The most rapid growth was anticipated in British Columbia where plans by busi- 
ness showed an increase of about 23 p.c., largely attributable to higher spending on primary 
industries and electric power facilities. In Quebec, business spending was expected to rise 
by more than 11 p.c. to which the most important contributors were the primary industries 
and communications sectors. In Ontario, where the rise was estimated at 6 p.c., a sub- 
stantial decline in manufacturing investment prospects more than offset increases indicated 
by spending on primary industries and electric power facilities, oil and gas pipelines and 
commercial buildings. In the Atlantic region, an increase in manufacturing in Newfound- 
Jand was more than offset by declines in spending on electric power facilities in that province 
and in manufacturing in Nova Scotia. In the Prairie region, lower levels of spending by 
the manufacturing and trade, finance and commercial services sectors accounted for much 
of the decline indicated in business spending in that region. House-building activities were 
expected to increase in all regions in 1971, as were social capital outlays; in the latter sector, 
the largest increase of 14 p.c. was indicated in British Columbia, followed by increases of 
8 p.c. in Quebec, 6 p.c. in the Prairie region, 5 p.c. in Ontario and 4 p.c. in the Atlantic region. 


It should be noted that, in the smaller provinces in particular, individual projects or 
special conditions in one industry may have an important bearing on the year-to-year trend 
in total investment. For example, a decline in outlays by the petroleum and coal industry 
in Nova Scotia, where some large projects reached the completion stage, accounted for 
most of the reduction in 1971 business investment in that province. On the other hand, the 
increase expected in Newfoundland was a result of new projects planned by the paper, 
petroleum and-coal industries. It should also be noted that ‘“‘actual’’ outlays in 1971 may 
differ from the stated intentions as a result of developments occurring as the year pro- 
gresses. 


Table 1 shows the trend in capital spending over the years 1953-71 in both current and 
constant (1961) dollars. Table 2 gives a summary of capital and repair expenditures by 
economic sector for 1969-71 and Table 3 contains details of the manufacturing, mining, 
utilities, trade, institutions, finance and commercial services sectors. 
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1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1961) Dollars, 1953-71 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1953-69; preliminary actual 1970; intentions 1971. 
Capital Expenditures Capital 
: Expenditures 
( Machinery as Percentage 
Construction and Totals of Gross National 

Year Equipment Expenditures 
Current Gonebe mt | Current re ng Current cores ot | Current Content 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

$’000,000 | $7000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 p.c p.c 
NODS serio tes aie 3,748 3,981 2,220 2,701 5,968 6, 682 23.6 2302 
1s eee tray eee 3,818 4,072 1,984 2,386 5, 802 6, 458 23.0 22.8 
GS, ie er aaa 4,456 4,612 2,075 2,456 6,531 7,068 23.4 Path 
ROS Geek ssid walersve c5:0 5,435 5,360 2,761 3,079 8,196 8,439 26.1 25.0 
HOD iam ite Coe tients 5,880 5, 836 2,933 3,108 8,813 8,944 26.8 25.8 
RODS ora iets, belie 5,954 5,990 2,534 2,644 8,488 8,634 24.9 24.3 
DODO PE Sect ae sce 5,792 5, 803 2,708 2,765 8,500 8,568 23.4 Rye 
LOGO acc saeen ee 5,519 5, 452 2,809 2,829 8,328 8,281 22.0 21.8 
1) OR ee Saree eae 5,630 5,630 2,662 2,662 8,292 8,292 21,2 21.2 
1 OE See 5 ane 5, 834 5,007 2,985 2,855 8,769 8,632 20.7 20.7 
LOGS Sets tote teers ee cit 6,156 5,936 3,242 3,084 9,398 9,020 20.7 20.5 
OG See ote SS A 7,032 6,617 3,948 3,636 10,980 10,253 22-1 21.8 
11 ise RS eG 8,175 7,254 4,760 4,261 12,935 11,515 23.6 23.0 
NOG Giese tert 9,281 7,744 5,807 5,076 15,088 12,820 24.6 23.9 
TRUE Speier Ontecinoe 9,474 7,823 5,874 5,170 15,348 12,993 23.4 23.4 
LOGS Fe vicet eevee carats 9,909 7,982 5,546 4,898 15, 455 12,880 21.6 22.1 
NOG ie Ses cer aps cisponts 10,824 8,305 6,103 5, 255 16,927 13, 560 21.5 22.2 
LOZ OR rchcccss tes 11,211 8,320 6,429 5,398 17,640 13,718 20.9 21.7 

IS Ue se 12,678 — 6,643 -- 19,321 _ — _ 


2._Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1969-71 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1969; preliminary actual 1970; intentions 1971. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total |} struc- | an Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1969 249 730 979 96 228 324 345 958 1,303 
1970 227 636 863 90 231 321 317 867 1,184 
1971 231 681 912 91 237 328 322 918 1,240 
IHOTOS GI Ve mor otein et cians aceon 1969 52 54 106 16 60 76 68 114 182 
1970 49 43 92 15 65 80 64 108 172 
1971 52 47 99 16 69 85 68 116 184 
Mining, quarrying and oil 
wikell 5. Doghodoen nc OvOneaaee 1969 888 289 Pann7 120 244 364 1,008 533 1,541 
1970 906 321 1,227 117 313 430 1,023 634 1,657 
1971 1,159 404 1,563 119 323 442 1,278 727 2,005 
Manoa churing sy. ss. sitesv ses + 1969 772 | 1,828 | 2,600 205 | 1,101 | 1,306 977 | 2,929 3,906 
1970 989 2,173 3,162 201 1,147 1,348 1,190 3,320 4,510 
1971 888 2,096 2,984 209 1,199 1,408 1,097 3,295 4,392 
iUfalbiint he cacsasobeosedopoe SAM tt  TGsraky | ales oely aise) 353 760 | 1,118 |} 2,072 | 2,346 4,418 
1970 1,962 1,626 3,588 355 797 1,152 2,817 2,423 4,740 
1971 2,346 1,686 4,032 388 867 1,255 2,734 2,553 5, 287 
Construction industry........ 1969 14 250 264 6 215 221 20 465 485 
1970 15 250 265 6 215 221 21 465 486 
1971 15 260 275 7 220 227 22 480 502 
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2._Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1969-71—concluded 


Ca ital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con-_ |chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Housing cayeescolens stndtias eo 1969 | 3,384 — 3,384 844 844 || 4,228 -- 4,228 
1970 | 3,077 — 3,077 858 — 858 || 3,935 _— 3,935 
1971 | 3,806 — 3,806 884 — 884 || 4,690 _— 4,690 
Trade (wholesale and retail).1969 197 313 510 66 70 136 263 383 646 
1970 203 319 522 67 63 130 270 382 652 
1971 189 311 500 60 62 122 249 373 622 
Finance, insurance and real 
OSGAL EC Aarocte ais pie savs evra cveuarigets 1969 404 122 526 38 13 51 442 135 577 
1970 423 141 564 43 13 56 466 154 620 
1971 422 143 565 44 13 57 466 156 622 
Commercial services......... 1969 103 517 620 27 85 112 130 602 732 
1970 128 499 627 23 90 113 151 589 740 
1971 137 544 681 22 93 115 159 637 796 
Institutional services......... 1969 1,134 209 1,343 104 29 133 1,238 238 1,476 
1970 1,146 222 1,368 111 29 140 1,257 251 1,508 
1971 1,116 227 1,348 124 30 154 1,240 257 1,497 
Government departments... .1969 1,908 205 Bells 505 7 583 2,413 283 2,696 
1970 2,086 199 2,285 524 88 612 2,610 287 2,897 
1971 2317 244 | 2,561 569 91 660 || 2,886 335 3,221 
Rotalseen.. secon 1969 | 10,824 | 6,103 | 16,927 | 2,380 | 2,883 | 5,263 || 13,204 | 8,986 | 22,190 
1970 | 11,211 | 6,429 | 17,640 | 2,410 | 3,051 | 5,461 || 13,621 | 9,480 | 23,101 
1971 | 12,678 | 6,643 | 19,321 | 2,533 | 3,204 | 5,737 || 15,211 | 9,847 | 25,058 


3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1969-71 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1969; preliminary actual 1970; intentions 1971. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUPACTURING 

Food and beverages.......... 1969 87.9 | 170.2 | 258.1 21.0 | 107.8 | 128.8} 108.9 | 278.0 386.9 
1970 99.0 208.4 307.4 20.6 99.3 119.9 119.6 307.7 427.3 
1971 87.9 199.1 287.0 20.2 98.8 119.0 108.1 297.9 406.0 
Tobacco products............ 1969 iil 9.8 10.9 2.8 6.1 8.9 3.9 15.9 19.8 
1970 2.6 ian 10.3 2.7 6.4 9.1 5.3 14.1 19.4 
1971 2.8 9.0 11.8 2.9 6.2 9.1 5.7 15,2 20.9 
Rub betammrrece tw anise ans 1969 11.3 39.1 50.4 2.4 oe 25.1 1357 61.8 75.5 
1970 26.2 37.6 63.8 2.4 20.07 25.1 28.6 60.3 88.9 
1971 32.1 52.5 84.6 2.4 23.6 26.0 34.5 76.1 110.6 
eat heramuacmacceetinacoendaoes 1969 2.3 6.0 8.3 152 4.7 daly) 3.5 10.7 14.2 
1970 0.8 3.9 4.7 RO) 4.9 5.9 1.8 8.8 10.6 
1971 2.4 4.6 7.0 0.8 Bel 5.9 3.2 9.7 12.9 
MBextiles nna a osreies sake eres 1969 20.5 56.6 titi 8) 30.2 35.5 25.8 86.8 112.6 
1970 19.6 59.0 78.6 5.6 29.4 35.0 25.2 88.4 113.6 
1971 11.9 52.5 64.4 6.9 30.6 37.5 18.8 83.1 101.9 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1969-71—continued 


Repair Capital and Repair 
| Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- 
Total | struc- and Total || struc- Total 
tion | Equip- tion 
ment 
Manoracturine—concluded 
iKaarpping, mullee..+.mecmes «cies 1969 9 3 17.2 0.7 Gisel 4.4 3.6 0 21.6 
1970 6 2.3 14.9 0.9 See 4.1 3.5 .5 19.0 
1971 6 4 13.0 One 3.1 3.8 3.3 a) 16.8 
Clothing Hic taclonnee see 1969 8 .0 12.8 1.3 4.0 5.3 5a 1 .0 18.1 
1970 0 2 7.2 1.3 3.5 4.8 2.3 mt 12.0 
1971 ath .0 6.7 0.9 3.4 4.3 126 4 11.0 
WOO ear tect ta sicrsesles laters Javeye ees 1969 5 9 150.4 9.2 64.3 73.5 lad 2 223.9 
1970 2 8 132.6 7.4 61.6 69.0 43.6 4 201.0 
1971 5 4 116.9 8.1 66.6 74.7 33.6 .0 191.6 
Furniture and fixtures........ 1969 9 3 12.2 1.9 4.8 6.7 4.8 sil 18.9 
1970 a) i) 13.4 heel 4.5 6.2 7.6 .0 19.6 
1971 0 2 11.2 17; 4.7 6.4 4.7 9 17.6 
Paper and allied industries. . . 1969 9 .8 | 376.7 1422'| 20029 || 215.1 124.1 a7 591.8 
1970 3 6 511.9 14.2 200.2 214.4 153.5 8 726.3 
At 1971 2 9 453.1 15.4 212.5 227.9 134.6 A 681.0 
Printing, publishing and allied 
ANGUS TCIES Fae 4 oder 1969 5 6 56.1 4.3 12.9 Ue 2 16.8 i) 73.3 
; 1970 2 cit 65.3 5.3 12.6 17.9 19.5 mil 83.2 
1971 3 5 57.8 3.9 12.4 16.3 14.2 9 74.1 
Primary Metals) tc. ses 1969 5 4 292.9 22.6 267.9 290.5 94,1 3 583.4 
1970 4 2 391.6 24,9 321.6 346.5 124.3 8 738.1 
1971 xl 4.1 465.2 26.8 345.6 372.4 127.9 dh 837.6 
Metal fabricating............. 1969 0 4 132.4 9.2 50.1 59.3 38.2 .5 191.7 
1970 al 2 126.9 8.9 52.2 61.1 36.6 a4 188.0 
1971 5 4 112.9 Sind; 51.6 59.7 24.6 0 172.6 
Machinervanitecc a. agen ose 1969 all 9 59.0 5.0 19.6 24.6 22.1 A) 83.6 
1970 4 8 71.2 4.5 19.6 24.1 28.9 4 95.3 
1971 3 3 60.6 4.7 19.6 24.3 18.0 9 84.9 
Transportation equipment... .1969 6 May || ahsentt 14.0 72.8 86.8 57.6 3 264.9 
1970 2 all 255.9 10.9 68,2 79.1 59.1 9 335.0 
1971 2 .0 148.2 11.8 76.0 87.8 45.0 0 236.0 
Electrical products........... 1969 4 8 87.9 Ho) 34.8 41.8 29.4 .3 129.7 
1970 3 3) |) WO 6.7 34.1 40.8 33.0 6 148.6 
1971 ott Ail 123.2 6.7 34.8 41.5 40.8 9 164.7 
Non-metallic mineral products1969 au SOM el 2ie 7.2 72.1 79.3 44.3 Ail 200.4 
970 6 0 147.6 O00 78.8 84.3 53.1 8 231.9 
1971 6 ol 94.7 6.4 77.6 84.0 25.0 ail 178.7 
Petroleum and coal products. .1969 9 9 129.8 52.1 6.8 58.9 169.0 ail 188.7 
1970 .6 mt) 234.1 53.6 6.8 60.4 274.2 3 294.5 
1971 .6 Bi) 267.1 57.9 8.1 66.0 290.5 6 333.1 
Chemical and chemical prod- 
TICES tech sts sierdivimanvetereare sleet 1969 4 Bal 235.5 19.0 96.1 115.1 138.4 2 350.6 
1970 .5 8 259.3 19.3 98.3 117.6 145.8 all 376.9 
1971 4 9 242.3 19.5 99.1 118.6 146.9 .0 360.9 
Miscellaneous..............5.- 1969 8 5 67.3 4.2 18.7 22.9 22.0 +2 90.2 
1970 all) .0 56.0 4,2 18.8 23.0 25.2 xis! 79.0 
1971 sal .2 57.3 3.8 19.3 23,1 16.9 i) 80.4 
Capital items charged to oper- 
ating Expenses..........5..> 1969 .2| 266.2 2 266.2 
1970 ai 301.7 av 301.7 
1971 5 299.5 9.5 299.5 
Totals, Manufacturing .1969 2,600.4 | 204.6 |1,101.0 1,305.6 || 977.0 |2,929.0 | 3,906.0 
1970 3,161.6 | 201.6 |1,146.7 |1,348.3 |1,190.7 |3,319.2 | 4,509.9 
1971 2,984.5 | 209.6 |1,198.7 |1,408.3 [1,097.9 [3,294.9 | 4,392.8 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1969-71—continued 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 

Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 

tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 

ment ment ment 
MINING 
Metalianinesten.;ncteh es vat: 1969 295.1 98.2 393.3 35.7 160.9 196.6 330.8 259.1 589.9 
1970 296.9 137.8 434.7 29.3 211.5 240.8 326.2 349.3 675.5 
LOTT We 49b 20 ezite lS a 0G. 1 30.0 | 216.8 | 246.8) 525.0 | 427.9 952.9 
OM SIMINeS yea lcvcree ee are oes 1969 26.4 12.4 38.8 8.4 71.0 79.4 34.8 83.4 118.2 
1970 18.9 22.4 41.8 6.7 78.2 84.9 25.6 100.6 126.2 
1971 93.9 21.4 115.3 6.6 76.9 83.4 100.4 98.3 198.7 
Other metal mines....... 1969 268.7 85.8 854.5 27.8. 89.9 117.2 296.0 176.7 471.7 
1970 278.0 115.4 893.4 22.6 188.8 165.9 300.6 248.7 649.3 
1971 401.1 189.7 590.8 23.6 189.9 163.4 424.6 329.6 754.2 
Petroleum and gas!........... 1969 465.3 76.6 541.9 Td! 19.0 92.7 539.0 95.6 634.6 
1970 546.3 71.3 617.6 81.6 25.7 107.3 627.9 97.0 724.9 
1971 | 606.4 89.6 | 696.0 83.7 29.1 112.8 || 690529) > 11857 808.8 
Ofheriamining4...5losseecss ts 1969 128.1 113.9 242.0 10.4 64.7 75.1 138.5 178.6 Sliven 
1970 63.3 111.6 174.9 5.6 75.8 81.4 68.9 187.4 256.3 
1971 57.9 | 108.0 | 160.9 Seo 76.8 82.3 63.4 | 179.8 243.2 
Totals, Mining........ 1969 | 888.5 | 288.7 |1,177.2 | 119.8 | 244.6 | 364.4 |11,008.3 | 533.3 | 1,541.6 
1970 | 906.5 | 320.7 |1,227.2 | 116.5 | 313.0 | 429.5 ||1,023.0 | 633.7 | 1,656.7 
1971 |1,159.8 | 403.7 |1,563.0 | 119.2 | 322.7 | 441.9 {1,278.5 | 726.4 | 2,004.9 
UTILITIES 
Electric power............... 1969 | 856.1 | 546.4 |1,402.5 90.9 55.6 | 146.5 || 947.0 | 602:0 | 1,549.0 
1970 | 985.6 | 603.8 |1,589.4 94.4 62.0 | 156.4 {1,080.0 | 665.8 | 1,745.8 
1971 |1,128.7 639.5 |1,768.2 104.4 (ley 175.6 1,233.1 710.7 | 1,948.8 
Gasidistribution.......+ 00.8 1969 85.4 S62 jmelieO) 9.7 5.6 15.3 95.1 Shae 132.3 
1970 73.0 25.5 98.5 10.2 5.0 15.2 83.2 30.5 113.7 
1971 82.9 25.5 | 108.4 10.7 5.5 16.2 93.6 31.0 124.6 
Railway transport............1969 | 167.5 | 118.8] 286.3 | 154.9 | 240.6 | 395.5 | 322.4 | 359.4 681.8 
1970 193.0 133.6 326.6 159.6 248.2 407.8 352.6 381.8 734.4 
1971 200.4 V7 318.1 172.5 267.0 439.5 372.9 384.7 757.6 
Urban transit systems........1969 19.1 18.6 Sil si 8.1 28.8 36.9 27.2 47.4 74.6 
1970 24.8 17.6 42.4 7 28.1 33.8 30.5 45.7 76.2 
1971 31.0 29.5 60.5 Mao 34.1 41.6 38.5 63.6 102.1 
Water transport and services. 1969 62.0 52.6 114.6 9.0 21.8 30.8 71.0 74.4 145.4 
1970 61.0 34.9 95.9 7.6 19.8 27.4 68.6 54.7 123.3 
1971 88.6 19.4 | 108.0 9.4 21.8 31.2 98.0 41.2 139.2 
Motor transport.............. 1969 10.8 88.5 99.3 3.9 96.7 | 100.6 14.7 | 185.2 199.9 
1970 13.1 76.4 89.5 4.4 93.9 98.3 iedav dy alA(N5R} 187.8 
1971 16.3 68.1 84.4 4.6 95.5 | 100.0 20.8 | 163.6 184.4 
Grain elevators.............. 1969 17.6 6.1 23.7 4.7 Sel 8.4 22.3 9.8 32.1 
1970 4.4 3.4 7.8 4.5 2.9 7.4 8.9 6.3 15.2 
1971 4.3 3.6 7.9 4.7 3.0 (ext 9.0 6.6 15.6 
Telephones, telegraph and 

cable systems. ,............ 1969 | 233.0 | 452.7] 685.7 55.9 | 198.8 | 254.7 || 288.9 | 651.5 940.4 
1970 247.0 474.6 721.6 53.9 221.8 275.7 300.9 696.4 997.3 
1971 266.2 562.1 828.3 59.4 240.8 300.2 325.6 802.9 | 1,128.5 
IBTORACASUIN Steins sais utele calor 1969 29.9 21,2 Sila J! 2.9 yay _ 8.6 32.8 26.9 59.7 
(includes estimates for com-1970 34.3 16.7 51.0 Qa 4.9 7.0 36.4 21.6 58.0 
munity antenna television) 1971 19.8 28.8 48.6 2.4 5,2 7.6 VD) 34.0 56.2 


1 Includes expenditures on facilities related to petroleum and gas wells and extraction of petroleum from shales 
or sands, natural gas processing plants and contract drilling for petroleum and gas. 2 Includes coal mines, 
asbestos, gypsum, salt, miscellaneous non-metal (incl. potash) and quarrying. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1969-71—continued 


Capital Repair | Capital and Repair 
; Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con-_ |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Urmitres—concluded 
Opher Ubilitiest, .cncccosna. ene 1969 237.8 219.2 457.0 13.1 102.5 115.6 250.9 321.7 572.6 
1970 325.2 208.7 533.9 13.0 109.9 122.9 338.2 318.6 656.8 
1971 | 507.8] 158.7 | 666.5 12 ON 122). 7 i 135.6) O20 asa e284 802.1 
Capital items charged to oper- 
ating expenses.............- 1969 = 30.1 30.1 —_ — — 30.1 30.1 
1970 se 31.1 olyl — — —= 81.1 31.1 
1971 = 32.8 32.8 = == — = 32.8 32.8 
Totals, Utilities....... 1969 |1,719.2 |1,585.8 [3,305.0 | 353.1 | 759.8 |1,112.9 |2,072.3 |2,345.6 | 4,417.9 
1970 |1,961.4 |1,626.3 3,587.7 | 355.4 | 796.5 |1,151.9 |2,316.8 |2,422.8 | 4,739.6 
1971 |2,346.0 |1,685.7 |4,031.7 | 388.4 | 866.8 |1,255.2 2,734.4 |2,552.5 | 5,286.9 
TRADE 
Witholedall ewer acetate na ctccn.« 1969 44.5 57.8 102.3 Onl 13.9 23.0 53.6 LANE 125.3 
1970 38.1 54.4 92.5 8.1 16.1 24.2 46.2 70.5 116.7 
1971 35.8 45.8 81.6 led 15.0 22.7 43.5 60.8 104.3 
(CANDITIMSHTO eee ancaececetorn an ate 1969 37.5 70.7 | 108.2 aay 12.6 24.3 49.2 83.3 13255 
1970 41.0 73.2 114.2 10.7 12.3 23.0 lef 85.5 137.2 
1971 41.3 75.3 116.6 11.3 12.4 23.7 52.6 87.7 140.3 
Independent stores........... 1969 35.2 66.6 | 101.8 18.6 13.4 32.0 53.8 80.0 133.8 
1970 24.8 lee 96.5 17.0 10.8 27.8 41.8 82.5 124.3 
1971 21.3 58.0 79.3 12.6 9.9 22.5 33.9 67.9 101.8 
Department stores........... 1969 We 30.8 42.5 7.6 4.1 alae 19.3 34.9 54,2 
1970 Sle 36.2 67.7 6.0 2.9 8.9 37.5 39.1 76.6 
1971 25.1 43.2 68.3 4.3 3.93 7.6 29.4 46.5 75.9 
Automotive trade............ 1969 68.0 58.9 | 126.9 19.2 25.5 44.7 87.2 84.4 171.6 
1970 67.4 55.4 122.8 25.2 20.9 46.1 92.6 76.3 168.9 
1971 65.6 61.1 126.7 23.8 21.6 45.4 89.4 82.7 172.1 
Capital items charged to oper- 
ating expenses............ 1969 == 28.3 28.3 — — = = 28.3 28.3 
1970 — 28.3 28.3 _ 28.3 28.3 
1971 == 27.6 27.6 = 27.6 27.6 
Totals, Trade............ 1969 196.9 313.1 510.0 66.2 69.5 135.7 263.1 382.6 645.7 
1970 | 202.8 | 319.2 | 522.0 67.0 63.0 | 130.0 || 269.8 | 382.2 652.0 
1971 189.1 311.0 500.1 59.7 62.2 121.9 248.8 373.2 622.0 
INSTITUTIONS 

Charches# eres cet eae 1969 23.3 2.8 26.1 at 1.5 9.2 31.0 4.3 35.3 
1970 18.5 1.9 20.4 7.0 1.0 8.1 25.5 3.0 28.5 
1971 11.6 1.6 13.2 Swill 0.8 6.5 Line 2.4 19.7 
NUNLV.CTSLCSs 1 teem ake on: 1969 | 290.0 72.8 | 362.8 20.8 HT 23.5 || 310.8 (heh 386.3 
1970 282.3 82.9 365.2 22.6 3.4 26.0 304.9 86.3 391.2 
1971 | 262.3 83.7 | 346.0 24.8 3.6 28.4 || 287.1 87.3 374.4 
Schoolsanmcren wsewenmese aden: 1969 | 606.3 74.4 | 680.7 45.0 10.0 55.0 || 651.3 84.4 735.0 
1970 605.8 75.0 680.8 43.7 9.6 53.3 649.5 84.6 734.1 
1971 584.3 78.0 662.3 53.5 10.4 63.9 637.8 88.4 726.2 
HOeputrals: y,.cc ays oe asst scenes 1969 188.3 55.6 243.9 Pet) 14.0 41.5 215.8 69.6 285.4 
1970 195.9 55.8 251.7 35.1 13.3 48.4 231.0 69.1 300.1 
1971 216.4 58.2 274.6 37.4 14.3 Bld 253.8 72.5 326.3 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing, oil and gas pipelines, toll highways and bridges, and provincial and private 


water systems. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1969-71—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 


InstiTuTIONS—concluded 


Other institutional services. .1969 26.3 3.6 3.1 1.2 4.3 4.8 
1970 43.8 5.7 49.5 2.8 Bat 3.9 46.6 6.8 53.4 
1971 41.9 5.2 2.3 1.2 3.5 6.4 


Totals, Institutions. ...1969 |1,134.2 | 209.2 |1,343.4 | 104.1 29.4 | 133.5 ||1,238.3 | 238.6 | 1,476.9 
1970 |1,146.3 | 221.3 |1,367.6 | 111.2 28.5 | 139.7 1,257.5 | 249.8 | 1,507.3 
1971 |1,116.5 | 226.7 |1,343.2 | 123.7 30.3 | 154.0 {1,240.2 | 257.0 | 1,497.2 
FINANCE 

Ban kan eres tte isoriveeiss 1969 28.0 26.6 54.6 7.0 4.2 11.2 35.0 30.8 65.8 
1970 33.6 30.0 63.6 10.1 3.7 13.8 43.7 33.7 77.4 
1971 34.7 35.9 70.6 11.0 3.6 14.6 45.7 39.5 85.2 

Insurance, trust and loan com- 
DANES wesctoetatce is/are ecto aie 1969 25.7 50.3 76.0 4.0 2.1 Gal 29.7 52.4 82.1 
1970 37.0 68.2 | 105.2 5.8 2.2 8.0 42.8 70.4 113.2 
1971 19.7 55.7 75.4 4.7 2.2 6.9 24.4 57.9 82.3 
Othersinance?: sme dsn veel: 1969 | 349.9 45.3 | 395.2 27.1 6.6 33.7 || 377.0 51.9 428.9 
1970 | 351.7 43.0 | 394.7 27.5 7.0 34.5 || 379.2 50.0 429.2 
1971 | 367.9 51.5 | 419.4 28.5 7.4 35.9 || 396.4 58.9 455.3 
Totals, Finance......... 1969 | 403.6 | 122.2 | 525.8 38.1 12.9 51.0 | 441.7 | 135.1 576.8 
1970 | 422.3 | 141.2 | 563.5 43.4 12.9 56.3 || 465.7 | 154.1 619.8 
1971 | 422.3 | 143.1 | 565.4 44.2 13.2 57.4 || 466.5 | 156.3 622.8 


Laundries and dry cleaners. . .1969 1.5 6.9 8.4 1.0 4.3 5.3 2.5 11.2 13.7 
1970 1.9 6.2 8.1 ileal! 4.3 5.4 3.0 10.5 13.5 

1971 1.6 5.5 Tia 0.9 3.6 4.5 2.5 9.1 11.6 

Motion picture theatres....... 1969 1.2 2.5 3.7 3.0 val 4.1 4.2 3.6 7.8 
1970 4.2 4.5 8.7 2.0 0.9 2.9 6.2 5.4 11.6 

1971 2.3 2.0 5.0 1.4 0.8 2.2 3.7 3.5 dete 

EVO COIS ete erocavereut s lous eraisce/eis wretars 1969 40.5 18.4 58.9 15.9 9.0 24.9 56.4 27.4 83.8 
1970 60.9 17.9 78.8 14,2 8.1 22.3 wool 26.0 101.1 

1971 87.2 17.7 | 104.9 14.2 7.8 22.0 || 101.4 25.5 126.9 

Other commercial services’. ..1969 60.4 | 488.9 | 549.3 ne 70.4 77.6 67.6 | 559.3 626.9 
1970 60.7 470.8 531.5 5.9 76.2 82.1 66.6 547.0 613.6 

1971 45.9 | 518.3 | 564.2 6.5 80.8 86.3 51.4 | 599.1 650.5 

Totals, Commercial 1969 | 103.6 | 516.7 | 620.3 27.1 84.8 | 111.9 | 130.7 | 601.5 732.2 
Services. 1970 | 127.7 | 499.4 | 627.1 23.2 89.5 | 112.7] 150.9 | 588.9 739.8 

1971 | 137.0 | 544.2 | 681.2 22.0 93.0 | 115.0] 159.0 | 637.2 796.2 

1 Includes privately operated social and welfare institutions, 2 Mainly expenditures of real estate com- 
panies engaged in developing, owning and leasing properties, and may include outlays for multi-purpose develop- 
ments with such facilities as theatres, stores, hotel accommodation, etc. 3 Includes services to business, 


certain recreational and personal services and such miscellaneous services as trade and exhibition associations. 


A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1969 to 1971 
is given in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of 
the province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual 
production of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in 
other regions. 
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4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1969-71 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1969; preliminary actual 1970; intentions 1971. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
F : Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Province or Territory and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Newfoundland...............0.c00008 1969 284 111 395 40 80 120 324 191 515 
1970 392 120 §12 49 82 131 441 202 643 
1971 459 106 565 48 88 136 507 194 701 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1969 26 18 44 8 7 15 34 25 59 
1970 34 20 54 9 8 tel 43 28 71 
1971 43 21 64 9 8 17 52 29 81 
INOVaOCOtine reece ea 909 398 154 552 77 67 144 475 221 696 
1970 394 181 575 78 74 152 472 255 727 
1971 395 190 585 82 77 159 477 267 744 
New Brunswick.......................1969 229 163 392 58 59 117 287 222 509 
1970 260 194 454 67 64 131 327 258 585 
1971 290 187 477 68 69 137 358 256 614 
(OYE YES a A eee pare enna 1969 2,082 1,294 3,376 614 655 1,269 2,696 1,949 4,645 
yA) PASIWIES || aoaIES |) eine kefes 569 668) || 1,287 1) 24742) | 15883 4,625 
1971 | 2,538 | 1,295 | 3,833 603 693 | 1,296 || 3,141 | 1,988 5,129 
ONGATIO Meese eaves tome acere ts 1969 | 3,825 | 2,482 | 6,307 817 | 1,127] 1,944] 4,642 | 3,609 8,251 
1970 4,046 2,811 6,857 865 1,238 2,103 4,911 4,049 8,960 
1971 4,571 2,891 7,462 909 1,301 2,210 5,480 4,192 9,672 
Manito baitunnectatdsceserascohees 1969 640 261 901 113 134 247 753 395 1,148 
1970 582 311 893 119 136 255 701 447 1,148 
1971 599 263 862 125 141 266 724 404 1,128 
Saskatchewan...................0..0.- 1969 459 296 755 131 126 257 590 422 1,012 
1970 350 273 623 130 133 263 480 406 886 
1971 399 250 649 138 134 272 537 384 921 
NI DOLE Ere eth ce eens ecse et 1969 | 1,348 566 | 1,914 259 226 485 || 1,607 792 2,399 
1970 1,427 527 1,954 271 240 511 1,698 767 2,465 
1971 1,445 552 1,997 280 250 530 1,725 802 2,527 
British Columbia, Yukon Ter- 
ritory and Northwest 
PRELEICOLIES 1s eee meen 1969 | 1,533 758 | 2,291 263 402 665 || 1,796 | 1,160 2,956 
1970 1,553 777 2,330 253 408 661 1,806 1,185 2,991 
1971 1,939 888 2,827 271 443 714 2,210 1,331 3,541 
Canadaeer eee 1969 | 10,824 | 6,103 | 16,927 | 2,380 | 2,883 | 5,263 || 13,204 | 8,986 | 22,190 
1970 | 11,211 | 6,429 | 17,640 | 2,410 | 3,051 | 5,461 || 13,621 | 9,480 | 28,101 
1971 | 12,678 | 6,643 | 19,321 | 2,533 | 3,204 | 5,737 || 15,211 | 9,847 | 25,058 


Section 2.—Construction Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at the 
same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures that appear in 
Section 1. The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair construction 
performed by contractors, by Jabour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging 
firms, and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms 
not primarily engaged in the construction industry. Table 5 shows the value of new and 
repair construction work performed during the period 1962-70 with intentions for 1971, and 
Table 6 shows the value of such work performed by contractors and others in the years 


1967-71. 
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In Canada’s sub-arctic, at Decep- 
tion Bay 1,200 miles north of 
Montreal, is being constructed the 
largest building of its kind in the 
world for storage of ungraded 
asbestos. The area of the building 
is roughly that of five football 
fields. The asbestos mill in the area, 
which will be in production in 1972, 
will produce about 300,000 tons of 
ungraded fibre a year. 


5.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1962-71 


Norre.—Actual expenditures 1962-69; preliminary 1970; intentions 1971. 


Total 
Construction as 
Year New Repair Total Percentage of 
Gross National 
Expenditure 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 p.c. 
TOG 2rererene Sete) cake, tte ic, bia tava Pere 1a 0a oot Neteseaials Poicvaverape etciate eats 5,834 1,509 7,343 17.3 
NOGS Seca keris Herccteen spa rua ways eo OMCs ak tute oo waletuneres 6,156 1,559 7,715 17.0 
EA ae cite ratte a ian cha chatte fo.es ora sfaraterele ON eteeOD Ore Thee rein qve tate ace 7,032 1,630 8, 662 17.4 
ee ee ES SEED «REAR Teens 8.175 1,754 9929 18.1 
IGG re rcoate tatters: coxocaweratvakove) evalt¥a eveyace.cie,dtetatoxetidoa: ohesehe ieverey oehighelten ates 9,281 1,954 11,235 18.3 
DI Gabe re tereretota te srecancts atateiateiocaserereis aialeVeleve sate oru: « sitvaterins YO dareslacem tars 9,474 2,146 11,620 Ibfeye 
POG coe ere ca-a1e saat tat ot ovale tar atet ais eiar'e. oleae! nice Alale is etenpisrevecseia ere 9,909 2,305 12,214 Dot 
OGG eeeremrere sek arc. sere aracerar alors: «felt: aialats Guede citer sla sterees lov ele lakers a tvece 10,825 2,382 13,207 16.8 
DFMO era te ora cato a oreva rac alot © SM cm sve von Seay eretaraie ya oibtelaee © acok eostore-< Tie 201 2,412 13,623 16.1 
HM Oi Meeree a ee lenstoie! asteoradetehstere9¥e a! acsvataiasal's olathe ale nteveverare sun svgie erste ahi 12,681 2,534 15,215 as 


6.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1967-71 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1967-69; preliminary 1970; intentions 1971. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
Contract Construction................-...+-00% 9,245 9,935 10,521 10,889 11,964 
IN GWE Societe eo Aa ROR ere a shel s imu skatstetclenn. avatars 8,075 8,675 9,134 9,476 10,499 
RGD AT arava ha csee wine ieieeter lk oh aan stevaxevornle4 stores) Sueve 1,170 1,260 1,387 1,413 1,465 
Other Construction". .032. 0.25 sc cece es tecn ses 2,375 25279 2,686 2,734 3,251 
DN yy Seater Sees areas. od ot se te eke tgarnraie 1,399 1,234 1,691 1,735 2,182 
Repalitys sertsie ss tats cies era «Wawa Gave oui eareimer skys 976 1,045 995 999 1,069 
Totals, Construction. 4... nn ccces cde kash 11,620 12,214 13,207 13,623 15,215 
In (Haas der cin ETERS a TO ICE ea pC Enos Sacre 9,474 9,909 10,825 11,211 12,681 
Mepain ae ere RE 2,146 2,305 2,382 2,412 2,534 


_ 1 Work done by the labour forces of utilities, government departments and other employers not primarily engaged 
in the construction industry. 


Table 7 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
for which information is available. 
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Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 8. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1969-71 


Norr.—Actual expenditures 1969; preliminary 1970; intentions 1971. 


Labour Content 
Cost of Value of 
Province and Year —_—$—__—__—__—_—_—_—_—_————— Materials Work 
Used Performed 
Number Value 
$000 $7000 $’000 
Province 

New iountlancd shee mutaytss use recs ferred We lekea nee 1969 16,088 109, 166 140,818 324, 341 
1970 18,209 149,895 193,649 440, 809 
1971 18,711 171,534 226, 402 507,653 
iPrincovHidward Island . |... c.csnce.s se) eancte aes 1969 2,364 10,655 15,088 34,422 
1970 2,133 13, 294 18,763 43, 433 
1971 2,348 16,209 23, 468 52,907 
INOV BIN COLI: sacttecaanees cabpractl ac ttmnarecilene 1969 24,077 161,249 224, 847 475, 388 
1970 21,542 160, 906 221,037 471,723 
1971 19,791 162,137 227,542 477, 287 
Ne wa Bring wackantacc iirc rian ian 1969 16,992 101,095 136, 686 286,731 
1970 17,957 113, 228 153,924 326,688 
1971 17,533 122,022 170,349 358, 435 
CHEDEGaec eet a RPP ahi chm mate eoee 1969 136,816 982,178 1,205,647 2,695,564 
1970 127,481 996,788 1,215,852 2,741,546 
1971 132,031 1,136,767 1,392,589 3,140,757 
(ONEAT LO Werreare Aetrore ced Pees Siete stolitalorais eat Grote stan: 1969 207,998 1,650,972 2,119, 482 4,643,221 
1970 196,938 1,761,021 2,231,472 4,912,272 
1971 200, 102 1,958, 643 2,486,744 5,480,735 
Manito bn terran aie ere Ne nt eR OR Per 1969 33,314 265,165 328,571 753,603 
1970 380, 442 248 , 249 308, 558 701,983 
1971 28,364 253, 487 321,559 723,911 
DHSRAUCHE WAM a.nnaneem ota iteatardarcte ctounrncttar cinerea 1969 26, 288 193,574 267, 626 589,994 
1970 20,478 159, 449 214,419 480,004 
1971 20,707 177,805 242,640 537,510 
PA ersbearenecceg etonsvars ae never ceercta ahevol cia att eeroto eoiavtavay rere 1969 66,444 530,872 682, 296 1,607,587 
1970 62,297 565, 100 695,781 1,697,943 
1971 57,047 569, 164 715, 248 1,725,857 

British Columbia, Yukon Territory and North- 
WES eLTitOLles) ee nace nem eae 1969 70,362 636,673 795, 423 1,796,558 
1970 64,392 634,710 ° 790,844 1,806, 494 
1971 71,344 775, 153 963, 230 2,210,110 
Dotals Are ck aoe cee ae 1969 600, 693 4,641,599 5,916, 484 13, 207,409 
1970 561,869 4,802,640 6,044, 299 13, 622,895 


1971 567,978 5,342,921 6,769,771 15,215,162 
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8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 


by Province and by Employer, 1969-71—concluded 


Labour Content 
: Cost of Value of 

Employer and Year Materials Work 

Used Performed 
Number Value 
$000 $7000 $000 
Employer 

KBoTe Aa CHONSe caterer ecirs Arsaue areas occ alana niTeI 1969 458,112 3,604,895 4,726, 663 10,520, 829 
1970 429, 532 3,745, 419 4,840,560 10, 888, 471 
1971 426, 389 4,087,076 5,330,347 11,964, 406 
URIUIUEIOS sha chi renter ea canal nre aibeneteetertltearartre. ole 1969 52,596 424,158 584,070 1,170,862 
1970 47, 439 421,730 568, 335 1,150, 844 
1971 54,504 533, (o2 711,133 1,447,543 
(GOverUROeMUS yey mien eisiat oc chic ore Rosh ointinat cies alec, 1969 57,498 376,089 284, 285 829,004 
1970 63,771 384, 843 302,097 858, 342 
1971 54,111 427,958 337,140 955, 363 
Opera ie se hikers cackom ene eis sae eee Allee 1969 32,487 236, 457 321, 466 686,714 
1970 31,127 250, 648 333,307 725, 238 
1971 32,974 294,155 391,151 847, 850 


Price Index Numbers of Construction and Capital Goods.—Reference is made 
here to Chapter XX, Part IV on Prices. Section 2 of that Part contains index numbers 
which measure price changes in residentia] and non-residential building materials and 
changes in construction wage rates; price indexes of highway construction which express 
prices paid by provincial governments in contracts awarded for highway construction 
each year as a percentage of prices paid in 1961; and price indexes of electrical utility 
construction (distribution systems, transmission lines, transformer stations) which provide 
an estimate of the impact of price change on the cost of materials, labour and equipment 
used in constructing and equipping such utilities. 


Subsection 2.—Building Permits Issued 


The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by the value of building 
permits issued. Figures of building permits are collected from more than 1,400 munici- 
palities across the country and are available for individual municipalities, for metropolitan 
areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


The total value of permits issued for building construction in 1970 was $4,700, 159,000, 
a figure 4.0 p.c. lower than that in 1969. Residential construction values decreased by 
4.9 p.c. and, although the institutional and government permit values increased by 2.2 p.c., 
the over-all non-residential sector was 3.2 p.c. lower, attributable mainly to a drop of 12.3 
p.c. in the industrial permit values. 


Permit values in Ontario remained unchanged from 1969, those in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and Manitoba increased and those in all other provinces decreased, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan experiencing the most serious drop of 39 p.c. The value of 
building permits issued in each province in the years 1969 and 1970 is given in Table 9, in 
each of 50 municipalities in Table 10 and in each of the 19 metropolitan areas in Table 11. 
The latter made up 66 p.c. of the 1970 total for Canada. 
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9.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1969 and 1970 with Totals for 1966-70 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 
: Institu- 
Province and Year : Total 
New Repair Total Industrial a Tail voust end 
ment 
$000 $000 $'000 $’000 $7000 $'000 $’000 

Newfoundland..........-. 1969 10,940 1,101 12,041 1,025 2,767 LS a7 29,010 
1970 12,031 1,496 13,527 3,748 6,866 1,662 25, 803 

Prince Edward Island. ..1969 2,160 123 2,283 214 1,652 621 4,770 
1970 2,318 103 2,421 470 870 3,222 6, 983 
INOVarScOulau-.amnatacee 1969 64, 243 2,949 67,192 3,842 21,904 54,957 147,895 
1970 52,332 2,945 55,277 4,112 18,325 11,661 89,375 

New Brunswick......... 1969 22,906 2,071 24,977 11,389 10,796 OiRoae 84,489 
1970 24,429 2,081 26,510 11,437 13,795 10,704 62,446 

Que bee skisc.ate sb citatse sieves 1969 407, 260 15,324 422,584 128,598 148,084 221,560 920, 826 
1970 452,048 15,995 468 , 043 113,111 129, 656 218,144 928, 954 

Ontarlor: cence g09 1,077,806 36,772 1,114,578 297,807 382, 683 507,290 2,302,358 
1970 1,045,618 33,419 1,079,037 230, 560 414,513 578, 223 2,302, 333 
Manitobsccucscem ose coe 1969 98,141 2,463 100,604 8,985 40,274 32,710 182,578 
1970 77,214 2,470 79,684 19,134 26,784 74,157 199,759 
Saskatchewan........... 1969 51,373 2,282 53,655 5,200 23,947 14,751 97,553 
1970 15,522 1,624 17,146 3,940 13,588 24,841 59,515 
Albertacaenin enka seaweie 1969 242,292 4,494 246,786 46,572 102,679 80,279 476,316 
1970 227,950 4,199 232,149 21,915 69, 562 97,171 420,797 

British Columbia........ 1969 OO LL 11,379 384,490 63, 416 104,369 97,481 649,756 
1970 326,476 11,293 337,769 89,255 113,415 63,755 604,194 

Totals ciaccce. 1966 1,518,038 73,963 1,592,001 473,661 736,726 912,702 3,715,090 

1967 1,847,510 76,134 1,923,644 424,947 677,001 1,042,241 4,067,833 

1968 2,317,587 88,045 2,405, 632 530,670 696,203 1,143,210 4,775,715 

1969 2,350, 232 78,958 2,429,190 567,048 839,155 1,060,158 4,895,551 

1970 2,235,938 75,625 2,311,563 497,682 807,374 1,083,540 4,700,159 


10.—Kstimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1969 and 1970 


Province and Municipality 1969 1970 Province and Municipality 1969 
$000 $000 $7000 
Newfoundland— Queber—concluded 
Str Volnia seh asic stoetteerbotat icteals 23,107 16,786 Sept dlesixt eset vianisidit 6,031 
Sherbrooke.2soceen av -e sacs eee 14,932 
Prince Edward Island— IR OISSRULVACTES on cideeeistn tere ee 12,829 
Gharlotte towne avs cmieaese tere 3,830 6,158 
Ontario— 
Nova Scotia— Brampton. csr sits iaeisie(sies ire 9,123 
Pinan Sorc ca ae fe eet 73,993 | 29,777 || Burlington. .................20 31,906 
Etobicoke (borough)............ 134,839 
Harmiltonestepes ce a oxen 76,355 
New Brunswick— Kitehener cnn cuee een 38,243 
Bredexicton sary cco atrriets ese 15,422 UT LSD e I eyisor cone ate nee nc ae 99/503 
Moncton eit enc ert Nacsa arctic 11,505 10, 254 London Township............--- 1,487 
Sainte) Ohne seen aareveienctecer etre: 20,641 25, 338 Mississaugat: Alctece ae ka wom 104,749 
Nepean Township....,........... 31,468 
Quebec— Oshawa. cee 40,396 
Toasallecskenceuistecrustecciuewtae 17,126 165956: \' ‘Ottawart acne amectsneserensienrs 111,237 
Montrealin: iiict cee heen inces 178 908s el 2063 5ul me biundersBayan secu erent 10, 483 
Quebec:e-s.n senso nse see eae hes 72,264 29, 209 Scarborough (borough).......... 112,217 
Stlatrent.c.s.cess tea ee see 16,987 18,573 Torontom Bee ee cen ee 233,990 
ReLveyp Ren pactearaty meer errata obo Ones 35, 262 28S Sala INGSOL Dia Ne wae terete teenie 90,411 
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10.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1969 and 1970—concluded 


Province and Municipality 1969 1970 Province and Municipality 1969 1970 
$'000 $000 $'000 $000 

Ontario—concluded Alberta— 

York North (borough).......... 170,636 123 406ni| ee Calgary: wmermaeny tire ernie 172,062 172,910 
Nao etd sre Cet 4 Wasar bneaanondetec 19,023 16,780 || Edmonton je 169.175 1 
Jasper Place’ **1 117070 ; 36,661 
Manitoba— beth brid gees cosets seas violent nets 17,640 24,193 
ey pedicure Tait pews saint eee 5, 382 6,088 
. Boniface e COL iin ig cn isA see eaimberte s 7,242 6,496 
Sie Farics Ns Bea o EEL AS RAIA ee 156,000 138 , 267 
Winnipeg 
British Columbia— 

Saskatchewan— BurmabyaDistrict-ceee esr 48, 485 40,014 
IMOOBC IAW eterstarnceterstere ele -1eqaf=27-1-) 1,789 2,509 Richmend Township............ 23,585 37, 433 
lenin AM o¥stilis co dgon jueaooueLdED 2,356 3,246 SurreyaDistrictesaerre eens 24,811 27,069 
TRV abe Tees oe he Mer ob at Oem eae 30,342 PPOEEY II MENG Gassosaconnaseneonone 108, 965 75,459 
PAS KALOOM say date ree veisrel sisksuerevcrotece 41,937 IBS AVL WiACLOLIA ayant eataaeoten te tis 38, 553 22,273 

1 Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 2 Jasper Place included with Edmonton following 
annexation. 


11. Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1969 and 1970 


Metropolitan Area 1969 1970 Metropolitan Area 1969 1970 
$'000 $000 $7000 $7000 
Strohn sleweena ties seen ce sae era 23,107 1GH7S6al Londons saecnaeceeninseeseerneaeteer 102,051 69,107 
EL alifaxneeen satis can ncaa naan aces 100,375 45° 874i) WANGSOR ac cstey torte ear tee ere 90,411 81,388 
POU alt acl KE) OVS, cre ya cute Rene cS ent ene 21,232 Zor oOo) WANnIpeg eee cetetearectr setreteneete 156,000 | 138,267 
pleat sorte cote eee ccine tee cieren rea 117, aon Régingt?. cea ieee ee ee 30,342 22,983 
OMULC AL re crs siatecas cenets, aie ee ekere foie vers , 499 430, 
OrawecHulle sho 107,48 |ead bh te one ree me ae sve ee 
PROTONLOME APRON secs Peace pets 907,359 | 926,854 pet aan ee , , 
ECA Con eee he end ee 128,147 105,477 Hidimon tonne serctesehracte aren eter 196,372 136,661 
Katehener pce eee iets 86,327 AS AAO Al) NERROSUN Sos naacoodoenecdadooanDr 338,211 | 285,037 
S\i leltiaizs, dn claam cer noe eero enor 57,093 AGMT4ASall EVICTORIAL gems sen avetecye tert siaee aes 77,191 53,980 


1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 


Section 3.—Housing* 


Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918 when it made money available to 
the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general piece 
of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935, This was 
followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with the 
present Nationa] Housing Act, defined as “an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing 
and living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), a Crown 
agency incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act 
and co-ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation 
has the authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long- 


* Prepared (August 1971) in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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term outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an 
insurer of mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an 
owner of property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated 
with housing and assists provinces and municipalities in many aspects of urban growth. 
In general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to 
stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effectively 
by private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mortgage 
money and to encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to prospective 
home owners. Close to half of the country’s present stock of approximately 6,000,000 
houses have been built since the first covering legislation was enacted; about one third of 
these were financed in one way or another under the Housing Acts. 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
as now set out in RSC 1970, c. N-10, the Federal Government is active in many ways. 


Loan Insurance.—Insured mortgage loans may be made for both home-ownership 
and for rental housing. ‘They are normally available from approved lenders to individual 
home-owner applicants, to builders constructing houses for sale or for rent and for some 
special groups, such as co-operative housing associations and farmers. Insured loans are 
also available for the purchase, improvement, refinancing or sale of existing dwellings. 


Prior to June 1969, the maximum interest rate on insured loans was restricted to 24 p.c. 
above the long-term Government bond rate adjusted quarterly to the nearest one eighth of 
one per cent. Amendment to the National Housing Act, approved June 27, 1969, removed 
this restriction from all but home improvement loans, thus allowing the NHA interest rate 
to find its own level in relation to the open market. 


Upon application, the borrower pays CMHC a fee of $35 per unit to help defray 
expenses incurred in the examination of plans and specifications, in the determination 
of lending values and in compliance inspections during construction. An approved lender 
requires evidence that a home owner or home purchaser is providing 5 p.c. of the value of 
the house from his own resources. For the home owner this equity may be in the form 
of cash or a combination of cash, land and labour; for the home purchaser it may be in cash 
or Jabour. The regulations require that gross debt service—the ratio of repayments of 
principal and interest plus municipal taxes to the income of the borrower—should not 
exceed 27 p.c., although instances involving higher ratios may be considered on their merits. 
The borrower pays an insurance fee which is added to the amount of the loan and is repaid 
over the term of the mortgage; the fee ranges from ] p.c. to 14 p.c. of the Joan, according 
to type of unit and time of mortgage advances. 


Loans for new home-ownership may be up to 95 p.c. of the first $20,000 of Jending value 
plus 80 p.c. of the remainder to a maximum loan of $25,000. For rental housing, Joans may 
be for 90 p.c. of lending value. Loan maxima vary with the type of rental housing but 
cannot exceed those set for similar dwellings built for home-ownership. Current maxima 
are: single family units $25,000; apartment multiple units $18,000 per unit; and hostels 
$7,000 per person accommodated. Loans for existing houses may be 95 p.c. of the Jending 
value, up to a maximum amount of $18,000 per housing unit. The repayment period may 
be up to 40 years for new bome-ownership and rental housing. For existing home-owner 
dwellings this period is 40 years or the remaining life of the building whichever is the lesser. 


Direct Loans —CMHC may make direct loans for both home-ownership and rental 
housing where, in the opinion of the Corporation, loans are not available through approved 
lenders. Loans are made to any eligible home-owner applicant but direct loans to builders 
are normally subject to a requirement that the houses be pre-sold to satisfactory purchasers. 
By the end of 1970, direct lending by the Corporation totalled approximately $4,203,397, 000. 


CMHC may make Joans to any organization, corporation or individual to assist in 
financing the construction of low-rental housing projects or in the purchase of existing 
buildings and their conversion into low-rental housing projects. In addition to self- 
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contained units, developments undertaken may include hostel or dormitory accommodation 
for elderly and low-income individuals. Loans may be up to a maximum of 95 p.c. of the 
lending value established by CMHC. The period for repayment may not exceed the useful 
life of the project and in any case may not be for more than 50 years. The interest rate is 
established by Order in Counci]. Plans and specifications for such projects as well as fin- 
ancing and operating arrangements must be approved by the Corporation. 


Since December 1960, the National Housing Act has provided financial assistance 
for the elimination or prevention of water and soil pollution. CMHC is authorized to 
make a loan to a province, municipality or a municipal sewerage corporation for the purpose 
of assisting in the construction or expansion of a sewage treatment project. The loan may 
not exceed two thirds of the cost of the project and the maximum repayment term is 50 
years from date of completion. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. 
The agreement covering the project contains a condition whereby 25 p.c. of the loan principal 
and 25 p.c. of the accrued interest wil] be forgiven for projects completed to the satisfaction 
of CMHC on or before Mar. 31, 1975. Where construction is not completed before that 
date, 25 p.c. of the Joan advanced or warrantable by construction progress at that date, 
plus 25 p.c. of the accrued interest on advances, may be forgiven. 


Long-term loans are available to a province or its agency, a municipality or its agency, 
a hospital], a school board, a university or college, a co-operative association or a charitable 
corporation for the purpose of assisting in the construction of a student housing project, 
or the acquisition of existing buildings and their conversion into a student housing project. 
In all cases, the government of the province concerned must approve the loan. CMHC 
may lend up to 90 p.c. of the project cost, subject to maximum amounts as follows: $25,000 
per new unit; $18,000 per self-contained unit or existing housing unit, and $7,000 per person 
housed in dormitory or hostel accommodation. The term of the loan may not exceed 50 
years. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. 


Guarantees —CMHC is authorized to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved 
instalment credit agencies in return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made 
for additions, repairs and alterations to existing houses and apartments. A home improve- 
ment loan and the balance owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the 
property may not exceed $4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a 
duplex, semi-detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit. 
Loans are repayable in monthly instalments over a period not exceeding 10 years. The 
maximum rate of interest is restricted to 2+ p.c. above the long-term Government bond 
rate adjusted quarterly to the nearest one eighth of one per cent. 


Public Housing—Under the Nationa] Housing Act and complementary provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may enter into a 
partnership agreement to build rental housing for families and individuals of low income or 
to purchase and rehabilitate existing housing for this purpose. Projects may include hostel 
or dormitory accommodation in addition to self-contained units. The Federal Government 
pays up to 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government the remainder, although 
the latter may cal] upon the municipality concerned to bear a portion of the provincial 
share. Rents for units in federal-provincial projects are related to the tenant’s family 
income and size of family. Operating deficits are shared on the same contractual basis as 
the capital costs. 


As an alternative method of producing public housing, the CMHC is empowered to 
make long-term loans to a province, or to a municipality or public housing agency with 
the approval of the province, for the provision of housing accommodation. Projects may 
consist of new construction or existing buildings and include dormitory and hostel accom- 
modation as well as self-contained family units. Loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the total 
costs as determined by CMHC and for a term as Jong as 50 years but not in excess of the 
useful life of the development. The maximum that may be borrowed for a fully serviced 
apartment is $18,000, and for hostels or dormitories $7,000 for each person accommodated. 
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For a house, the maximum is $25,000. The interest rate is set by the Governor in Council. 
Where this alternative is selected, federal grants may be made covering up to 50 p.c. of 
losses incurred in the operation of public housing projects, for a period of up to 50 years 
but not exceeding the useful life of the project. 


Urban Renewal.—Federa] grants and Joans are available under the Act to assist prov- 
inces and municipalities undertaking programs of urban renewal. CMHC, with Federal 
Government approval, may arrange with a municipality to undertake a study to identify 
blighted areas, determine housing requirements and provide data upon which an orderly 
program of conservation, rehabilitation and redevelopment can be based. The federal 
contribution may be as much as 75 p.c. of the cost. The legislation also authorizes federal 
contributions equal to one half of the costs of preparing an urban renewal scheme setting 
out proposals for urban renewal action, a similar cost-sharing arrangement for the imple- 
mentation of a scheme, and loans up to two thirds of the provincial or municipal share of 
the cost of carrying out an urban renewal scheme. Loans may be for 15 years at an interest 
rate prescribed by the Governor in Council. To encourage the improvement and conserva- 
tion of housing meeting minimum standards of construction, loans are available for the sale, 
purchase or refinancing of existing housing in urban renewal areas not designated for 
demolition. 


Activity under the urban renewal provisions of the National Housing Act was restricted 
in 1969 following the report of the Task Force on Housing and Urban Development. The 
report expressed strong reservations about existing approaches to urban renewal and made 
specific recommendations for the future. As a result of this report, an in-depth study was 
undertaken with a view to formulating a new federal policy for urban assistance. Pre- 
liminary findings indicated that, in the next decade, urban assistance would be based on 
very different principles to those used in the past. In August 1969 a suspension of federal 
approval of new projects was put into effect. As an interim measure negotiations were 
undertaken to permit at least partial implementation of a small number of projects. 


Land Assembly.—The Federal Government and the government of a province may 
enter into an agreement to provide for a land assembly project which involves the develop- 
ment of raw land for housing purposes. The Federal Government pays up to 75 p.c. of 
the cost and the provincial government the remainder. The latter may call upon the 
municipality concerned to bear a portion of the provincial share. In addition, loans equal 
to 90 p.c. of the cost of assembling and servicing land for public housing or general housing 
purposes are available at a preferential interest rate to provinces, municipalities and their 
agencies. 


CMHC Building.—The Corporation may construct and administer housing and certain 
other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and agencies. 
Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, the 
calling of public tenders and the administration of construction contracts—including any 
necessary on-site surveying and engineering. On such contracts, the Corporation carries 
out full architectural and engineering inspections. 


Research—CMHC is concerned with building technology in the formulation of stand- 
ards for housing construction, in the use of suitable materials and in the development of 
new building techniques. The Corporation has no laboratory facilities but has direct 
experience of performance in the field and seeks the advice of specialists in various agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government in such matters. Research into the factors 
affecting housing is concerned with the measurement of the demand for new housing, the 
volume of new housing built and the supply of mortgage money for house construction. 
The Corporation also co-ordinates and publishes statistical information on housing. Funds 
provided under the National Housing Act support the activities of the Canadian Housing 
Design Council, the Community Planning Association of Canada and the Canadian Council 
on Urban and Regional Research. 
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Other Federal Legislation.—The Farm Credit Act, 1959 (RSC 1970, c. F-2) provides 
for federal long-term loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see 
pp. 540-541); the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942 (RSC 1970, c. V-4) provides a form of loan 
and grant assistance to veterans for housing and other purposes (see pp. 366-367); and the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (RSC 1970, c. F-3) (see pp. 538-539) provides for 
guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by approved lending agencies 
to farmers for housing and other purposes. These three statutes are concerned only 
incidentally with housing. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces have complementary legislation providing for 
joint federal-provincial housing and land assembly projects and, in addition, most provinces 
have enacted separate legislation with respect to housing. Details of such assistance may 
be secured from the provincial government departments listed in the Directory of Sources 
of Official Information included in Chapter XX VI under the heading of ‘Housing’. 


Subsection 2.—Housing Activities 1961-70 

More than 1,600,000 dwellings, or about one quarter of the total housing stock of 
Canada, were built in the 10-year period ended 1970. This activity, much of it taking the 
form of rental dwellings, accommodated not only the increase in the number of families and 
the large increase in non-family households that took place during the period, but also 
permitted a reduction in the number of doubled-up families. Replacements made possible 
a reduction in the number of obsolete dwellings and, through improvement and moderniza- 
tion, there was a significant upgrading in the quality of existing dwellings. 


This improvement in housing conditions was real, however prosaic the indicators by 
which it has to be measured. In terms of the quality of the housing inventory, it is reason- 
ably certain that the 1971 Census will show that the number of dwellings considered to be 
in need of major repair during the period dropped from 254,000 to about 140,000 and that 
the number of homes Jacking modern plumbing was down from 891,000 by more than 50 p.c. 
However, despite these improvements, the marked increase in shelter costs made housing one 
of the major subjects of public concern during the second half of the decade. The immediate 
cause of this situation was the inhibiting effect on housing production of a drop in the rate 
of new construction in combination with an unusually high rate of immigration. The 
decrease, which began in the latter half of 1965 and continued for the next 18 months, had 
its origin in the extraordinary concentration of capital investment in fields other than 
housing. The effect of this decline was felt by all income groups with an immediate interest 
in housing but became particularly acute for those in the lower third of the income scale. 


These circumstances gave rise to significant developments which are going to influence 
housing progress for the next 10 years. On the one hand, a series of measures was taken 
to generate a larger volume of new housing production through the operation of the private 
market; on the other hand there developed, in the mid-1960s, in response to federal mea- 
sures, provincial commitments to the housing of low-income people on a scale previously 
unknown. The measures having to do with the private housing market included the 
removal of impediments to the full participation of the chartered banks in mortgage lending 
and the freeing of the interest rate on NHA loans. Also included were: the lifting of out- 
dated restrictions on Joan-to-value ratios on conventional mortgage loans; efforts to open 
up a significant secondary mortgage market; the development of private insurance of con- 
ventional mortgage loans; and the extension of NHA-insured lending to existing housing. 
In 1969, five-year renewable mortgages were permitted under the NHA to widen the choice 
of arrangements open to Jenders and borrowers. The increase in the commitment of 
provincia] governments to the housing of low-income people was related, at least in part, 
to the enactment in 1964 of new provisions for such housing under the National Housing 
Act. This commitment found immediate expression in the establishment in virtually 
every province of provincial housing corporations or similar bodies. 
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The result of these developments was that, in the Jate 1960s, a demand for federal funds 
for low-income housing was generated which could be satisfied only by a reduction in other 
programs under the National Housing Act. This Jed to a transfer of public aid from support 
of the private housing market to the direct aid of low-income groups. During the past 
three years of the decade, the effect of this decision became clearly apparent. In 1968, 
approval was given to direct loans involving 15,221 dwelling units and hoste] accommoda- 
tion for 15,978 persons of low income, including students. For the year 1970, these figures 
were 43,494 units and 20,263 hostel beds. The total direct federal investments for these 
two years were $257,000,000 and $596,400,000, respectively. 


Dwelling starts in 1970 totalled 190,528 units, 9.5 p.c. below the 1969 record of 210,415 
but still the third highest number on record. The decline in the volume of construction, 
which involved both single and multiple dwellings, was a result of the noticeable drop in 
conventional mortgage commitments from the private institutional lenders. As previously 
indicated, direct lending by the CMHC, particularly in the area involving low-income 
groups, registered a substantial increase. 


Out of the initial housing budget of $854,000,000, later raised to a record high of 
$1,094,000,000, two thirds, or about $570,000,000 was directed toward the provision of 
housing for low-income families and persons. The additional $240,000,000, approved in 
August 1970, was provided to accelerate the rate of housing starts for modest-income 
families. As a result of this heavy federal investment in housing, about 47,000 new dwelling 
units were produced for use by these groups, or nearly twice the output for any previous 
single year. 


DWELLING STARTS, BY PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF FINANCING, 1961-70 
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Direct federal support during 1970 involved 68,178 new and 7,910 existing units for 
a total of 76,088. Hostel accommodation was also provided for 13,093 persons. The total 
federal investment in housing for the year was $965,513,000. 


Approved lenders’ investment in new housing amounted to $858,000,000 in 1970, up 
from $701,000,000 in 1969, the number of new houses financed rising to 53,029 units from 
48,695. Included in this total were loan approvals for 7,402 units of condominium housing. 
The largest annual increase in approved lenders’ activity during the Jatter part of the decade 
was attributed to chartered banks, followed by trust companies, while life insurance com- 
panies reported a sharp decline. In terms of total investment in housing from 1961 to 
1970, trust companies lead by a wide margin. 


Housing costs as reflected by the consumer price index showed that the cost of rental 
accommodation has been rising at a much slower rate in recent years than the cost of 
home-ownership. Rental costs rose by 18.1 p.c. from the end of 1965 to the end of 1970 
as compared with an advance of 40.3 p.c. for home-ownership costs during the same period. 
Average estimated costs of bungalows financed under the National Housing Act increased 
by 39.2 p.c. between 1961 and 1970, and the average estimated land costs rose by 51.7 p.c. 


12.—D welling Units Started and Completed, by Type of Financing, 1961-70, and by Region, 
1968 and 1970 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Dwelling Units Started 
National Housing Act Dwelling 
Year and Region Conven- Units 
— tional All Completed 
Institu- Pee Total 
Approved tional inancing 
ree Lenders Loans 
Loans 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
OG Dea, crctoneteta raise, arate Seketetesacc'es tare ese 23 , 852 35,334 38,316 28,075 125,577 115,608 
LOGI Uae”, Brereton ihe ate sorenclecc beta eats 15,479 31,790 54,214 28,612 130,095 126, 682 
VOOR, wc oes nae ak Cues wane messes 21,213 28,505 71,983 26, 923 148 624 128,191 
LOG BE Ware evera Sisla Sapevice etnrba.tiaie 0 iaratetles 28,728 26,118 85,090 25,722 165,658 150, 963 
LOGE eth recast cass ake ete vaccher spec wee 30,091 24,172 88,669 23,633 166,565 153,037 
OGG se ap closcralctenctorescistaras CeeMiarns Sie eae ots 37, 483 12,438 55,208 29,345 134,474 162,192 
LOG Teenie eters ecore iciovshove o afolintinyerornicewere 41,814 20,829 64, 683 36,797 164, 123 149, 242 
LO OS Mead Wah tacdapiclee = atten setts oie atte ees 22,348 48,542 80, 926 45,062 196, 878 170,998 
OB Birches weet als ctevessaroxc: erovete ators ik ss atehecay A 24,965 55,645 85,680 44,125 210,415 195, 826 
TOF Orpen et as aco trac rn gis ce are ae 56,941 49,612 40 , 255 43,720 190,528 175,827 
1969 
A ADtL CAE LOVINICCS Hee nt Mine eierE ie 1,675 1,370 5, 262 5,473 13,780 12,099 
Qiebecien . nemo rien ck wie. das nine 7,151 10,138 19,133 6,991 43,413 44,605 
ONTARIO Ronis eeey-as Gn be te eral 10,029 28,639 29,782 12,996 81,446 80, 236 
IPraitie Provinces 4 2-a5 3 cae estos soe 3,690 11,508 16,040 8,718 39, 956 33,177 
[By eM Ofolhibeclort Meemum arte aca 2,420 3,990 15, 463 9,947 31,820 25,709 
1970 

(Atlantic: Provinces. «ace viene sie scicicie a 3,201 1,185 3,364 4,730 12,480 11,824 
Ouciseots tote Fh PO AA Oe nt attese 17,994 10,871 8,577 9,676 47,118 36, 608 
WNGALIO Mow ats aera o xsisaisieie telereletere Meise 23, 297 22,824 14, 436 16,118 76,675 69,331 
Prairie Provinces... 7,148 10,183 6,906 2,702 26,939 31,412 
Teyana peuccsel Lites doy le CO EAR GOPcC cE I: 5,301 4,549 6,972 10,494 27,316 26, 652 
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13.—Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1969 and 1970 


Nore.—The latest population figures for metropolitan and major urban areas, normally included in this table, 
were not available at the time of going to press with this Chapter; they will be found in Appendix II. 


Dwelling Units Started 


1970 
Araa 60 a a 
6 : emi- 

Single Apart- 
Total De- cetacliod Row ment; 
tached Dapior Other 

No No No. No No No 

Metropolitan Areas— 

Calgaiy el etree. meee ic sete ee ee 9,737 6,740 2,865 462 789 2,624 
Wid montonciet weer alee Mase icine oats 9,807 6,330 1,920 162 1,369 2,879 
ET alifaxcmece teria imi ie irre 3,318 2,343 401 162 1 1,770 
Eamultonhece wane ee hate eo te ce eee 5,077 4,545 997 175 120 2,646 
Kit Gh ener ete ie ny ko Aeiye ns ce meat beh Seine oe 3,841 3,075 849 216 550 1,460 
J ios ro (ae ea Ay cinaern OHI OM OCEANS 4,033 2,738 774 172 546 1,246 
Montreal mew ecemirrice her tesco Monee ae 23,650 23,017 4,961 1,295 1,935 14,826 
Ottawaskiullecrcn mos en cords rat a net 7,270 11,345 2,202 358 1,668 Uae 
Quehee wearer seen oe ts Dae tee ee 6,104 6,421 2,158 200 272 3,791 
GOUT ernest steve is else esate ene Matar ctathea oT 1,689 418 393 4 12 9 
Dalnib Ola teresa See eins seer hector oe 439 498 288 72 — 138 
Stor) OLS baits Meret tiers Rocher mete kel tree Pea eace 771 679 475 44 90 70 

Saskatoon a erin in ene cline 1,935 259 253 6 — _ 
Sudbury | aeor. sen tne corinne ee ere 1,779 1,961 995 132 217 617 
PE OLON GONE ence hein ciate Ciba inaies 31,874 30,521 3,249 1,862 1,906 23,504 
VANCOUVER. amie Mn eee CE te ene 17,690 13, 437 4,482 350 839 7,766 
WACCORIA Saree heir sins ee a ticker ce 3,744 2,559 743 68 89 1,659 
WANGROR Ss eect a Wee a tain nn emer 2,506 1,956 719 108 373 756 
Witiniper arn re tit vty Eee tr mantener 9,030 6,661 1,685 767 868 3,341 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas................. 144,299 | 125,503 30,409 6,615 12,260 76,219 

Major Urban Areas— 

ramp vont. tote as eer bebe ere ee 541 1,902 317 388 783 414 
Brantiond anne sh Sickie teioe te. een: 487 653 128 4 126 395 
@hicoutimi—Jonduicres, .eranerter ciel. ccna: 734 860 379 38 81 362 
Drummondville ese eee deste cen 139 222 67 9 14 132 
Gore p geen ee ee eee on ets ocica tocar 1,300 959 204 22 161 572 
LGey Fae lg tina neta ohioh neo co Rd aan go eooe Menard 1,471 827 369 14 182 262 
MonGton eet ern cee teahortriiceiin sion  memior 671 377 224 78 10 65 
INO Ter RAI te bat oe ay Se aR De ine 350 449 291 20 40 98 
Oshawa eetiat eon coe ee 1,832 1,302 363 422 66 451 
Peter borour nytt oe nth cine oe ie 444 507 167 2 60 278 
Sim Carnanineswaernccere ern e tevin cote aan 1,235 1,098 493 123 216 266 
SoeVean eee eet crore tunes veh coariouers 295 159 76 2 _ 81 
DUA COLIC Neem mnie lie mee nner er ty 316 392 198 6 44 144 
SENG IME, ood airch Anisleersiaec Dem oie s oD TOE 658 323 177 —_ 87 59 
Saultvotes Martone onmetermere oscar tien: 502 427 237 26 109 55 
Shawinigan wees ee mete son ae wat eles 62 149 67 4 _ 78 
Sherbrookeseee wn recess aoe 1,020 964 240 62 6 656 

Sydney-GlaceRavevm.spc erie acl ocene: 548 362 257 24 81 — 
bun Gers eave witer soe leona ler teaches 1,000 722 285 157 24 256 
Liv cohiaMe RRS Seige Ryclaicte Otte BEA SAMO ACO BD EDS 112 189 115 20 —_ 54 
AB Yes ea Ruka son alec naneont boro eee Aan eure 748 1,039 469 20 98 452 
Malley tic de rere arteries 93 111 94 8 — 9 
Welland! Rn. mihi re te hoereysaereonionnthien 439 263 210 6 — 47 
Totals, Major Urban Areas................ 14,997 14,256 5,427 1,455 2,188 5,186 
PANTO Cher areas terete keane cette mince coera teen 51,119 50,769 34,913 2,756 2,607 10,493 
Canad aires ee ce cocaine: 210,415 | 190,528 70,749 10,826 17,055 91,898 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—NHA mortgage loans amounting 
to $1,720,089,000 were approved in 1970 for the provision of 116,294 new units and 12,610 
hostel beds, compared with loans of $1,197,228,000 approved for 79,868 new dwellings and 
17,235 hostel beds in 1969. Direct lending by CMHC, for the first time since 1967, was 
above the volume of insured loans by approved lenders operating under the Act; loans by 
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the federal agency had a value of $903,408,000 against $816,681,000 for approved lenders. 
Loans made available through private lenders in 1970 amounted to $857,827,000 for 53,029 
dwellings. Chartered banks were the largest source of private funds in 1970, approving 
loans for 19,347 units. Life insurance company loans represented 4,831 units; trust 
company Joans amounted to $299,517,000 for 19,234 dwellings; and the remaining 9,617 
units resulted from activity in the amount of $145,377,000 on the part of loan and other 
companies. 


14.—Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and of 
Loan, 1961-70 


New Existing Other 
Housing Houses Property 
Year Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans Loans Loans Loans 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Be soccsnodDcansG00nOp ddan DUODAO BO IDe 453 333 300 298 1,384 
EDO Zeer reterstatctets ovelel crete tols crete vce ori el eieseroretstsisTe 412 450 358 311 1,531 
La Bios se a0 opuobmnngoob ob pe dapOcoOGaaue 385 652 430 373 1,840 
OOS ae attcteieiie a ele seyersiors ors oleisielezoincis(ore\sies 353 812 640 507 2,312 
I, otdttioeqdbapodoopos boosodomepeaenee 320 902 749 581 2,552 
IGG, = Aa estsooggs a6 GoD aconuRNpODde ones 191 574 471 382 1,618 
LOGY cates teeeteteiniaistete oleic stele ctsranciaicie ofevaiers 356 745 655 369 2,125 
WOGSiwerspvertsterister se siete tristeininreteia orp aria ae icte + 832 963 572 335 2,702 
JETS onaod noone ceoopdeopoconhanness dear 701 989 662 432 2,784 
UBUD: cacino GOO APAIG UAT COC CICA Teeter ree 858 539 644 508 2,549 


Borrower and House Characteristics—The average family income of purchasers of 
NHA-financed houses in 1970 was $11,833. These incomes were 9.5 p.c. higher than the 
corresponding averages for purchasers in 1969 and appeared to be in line with the general 
increase in incomes in 1970. As in previous years, relatively few purchasers of NHA 
houses were drawn from the lower third of the range of family incomes. In 1970 only 
0.8 p.c. of the borrowers had family incomes of less than $5,000 as compared with 1.4 p.c. 
in 1967. 

The average age of purchasers of NHA houses was 33.2 years in 1970, slightly higher 
than in 1969. In 1970, just over one half of the purchasers had two or more children and 
27.2 p.c. had previously been home owners. 

The average price of NHA-financed single-family dwellings purchased in 1970, in- 
cluding many started in the previous year, was $21,895. On these houses, purchasers 
provided down-payments averaging $4,206 and undertook monthly payments of $236 for 
mortgage, principal, interest and taxes. Compared with 1969, these represented increases 
of 5.4 p.c. in price and 11.5 p.c. in monthly charges and a decrease of 4.3 p.c. in down- 
payment. The proportion of monthly charges to income increased from 23.5 p.c. to 23.9 p.c. 

As in other years, most of the NHA-financed single-detached houses purchased in 1970 
were bungalows, which type represented 74.5 p.c. of the total compared with 72.8 p.c. in 
1969. The proportion of split-level dwellings decreased from 21.1 to 18.9 p.c. and that of 
two-storey dwellings from 6.0 p.c. to 5.7 p.c. Of these dwellings about 86.7 p.c. had one to 
three bedrooms and the remainder had four or more. 


Aid to Low-Income Groups.—In 1970, loans amounting to a total of $571,095,000 were 
approved to assist in the construction of 45,565 self-contained units of low-rental housing 
and hostel accommodation for 10,109 persons. 


Home Improvement Loans.—There was an appreciable drop in both the volume and the 
value of NHA-guaranteed bank loans for home improvement purposes in 1970 as compared 
with 1969. Loan approvals during the year numbered 7,057 for $16,852,000 as against 
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9,142 and $22,131,000. At the end of 1970, the outstanding debt on such Joans was reported 
by the banks at $51,000,000 as compared to $76,200,000 a year earlier. The Home Im- 


provement Loan Insurance Fund increased by $155,400 during the year for a total reserve 
of $3,722,000 at Dec. 31, 1970. 


Loans for Student Housing Projects.*—Loans totalling $37,999,000 were approved in 
1970 for 22 student housing projects, involving the construction of 588 self-contained units, 
5,016 hostel beds, and the purchase and conversion of existing buildings to provide a further 
10 beds. Comparable figures for 1969 were 1,610 new units, 8,913 new hostel beds and 
conversion of existing buildings to provide 23 units and 557 beds. 


15.—Loans Approved for Student Housing Projects, by Province, 1970 


New Construction Conversions Totals! 

Province 

Loans | Units He Amount] Loans | Units pe Amount} Loans | Units ose Amount 
No. No. No. $000 No. No No $000 No. No. No. $’000 

IN SUR fo vcosgeve steers 2 193 936 | 9,534 — — -- — 2 193 936 9,534 
Que mee. adie: athens 5 = 728 2,637 — = — — 5 = 728 2,637 
Ont irnretais ots 7 233 | 1,576 | 12,597 1 — 10 33 8 283 | 1,586 | 12,630 
Marisa sacks: 1 — 280 1,588 _— — _— _ 1 _— 280 1,588 
SASK cits sti sive o%s 1 _— 209 1,200 _ — _ _— 1 _ 209 1,200 
VAD GAM tre doves cis 3 162 441 | 4,915 _— — -- — 33 162 441 4,915 
BiG eens sanuive-: 2 _- 846 | 5,495 — — — — 2 — 846 5,495 
Canada?..... 21 588 | 5,016 | 37,966 1 _ 10 33 22 588 | 5,026 | 37,999 
1 Provincial data are gross; all others are net. 2 No loans were approved for student housing projects in 


Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick or the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


From December 1960, when student housing loans were first authorized, to December 
1970, 267 loans totalling $385,620,000 were approved involving the construction of 5,373 
units and 61,539 beds, and the acquisition and conversion of existing buildings to provide 
256 units and 2,715 beds. The statutory limit that may be advanced for such loans is 
$550,000,000. 


Loans for Municipal Sewage-Treatment Projects.*—During 1970, 206 loans amounting 
to over $72,487,000 were authorized to assist municipalities to undertake sewage-treatment 
projects, distributed provincially as follows:— 


Province* Loans Amount Province* Loans Amount 
No $'000 No. $’000 
Newfoundland........ 2 398 Oiitario sr eeereeece oe 55 23,138 
Prince Edward Island 1 160 Manitoba saeenunstes 17 6,068 
Nova SCotia:.......+6 13 2,429 Saskatchewan... eels) 4,330 
New Brunswick...... 5 844 Albertans: cate. eee Oe 5,993 
QuebGCrs crite. deta. 39 13, 498 British Columbia..... 24 14,000 


From December 1960, when assistance for sewage-treatment projects was authorized, to 
December 1970, 1,729 loans totalling $395,065,000 were approved. 


Mortgage Marketing —Sales of NHA-insured mortgages amounted to $129,900,000 in 
1970 compared with $127,600,000 in 1969. Because of heavy pressure on the market for 
long-term funds, auctions were not held by the Corporation between 1966 and 1970; total 
sales by the Corporation to the end of 1965 amounted to $308,600,000. 


Urban Renewal.—As indicated in Subsection 1, p. 812, activity under the urban renewal 
provisions of the National Housing Act was restricted in 1969. During 1970 no new urban 
renewal studies were initiated. In 1969, four grants totalling $117,000 were approved for 
such studies. 


* Provincial data are gross; all others are net. 
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Federal contributions totalling $51,000 were approved during 1970 for the preparation 
of two urban renewal schemes, both in the Province of Quebec. Also, 12 schemes were ap- 
proved for implementation supported by a federal contribution of $15,138,000. Together, 
these involved the rehabilitation of 313 acres and the displacement of 678 families, and the 
estimated total cost was $39,282,000. Locations and acreages were: one in Newfoundland 
involving 104 acres; one in New Brunswick of two acres; four in Quebec of 424 acres; three 
in Ontario of 108 acres; one in Manitoba of 25 acres; and one in Alberta of 11 acres. 


Public Housing.—During 1970, approval was given for 32 federal-provincial housing 
projects—two in Newfoundland, one in Nova Scotia, 14 in Saskatchewan, two in Alberta, 
11 in British Columbia and two in the Northwest Territories. These projects wil] provide 
2,224 dwellings and 154 hoste] beds and the federal contribution will be $22,900,000. To 
the end of 1970, approval had been given for 19,045 rental units under federal-provincial 
arrangements. Of these, 16,605 are to be subsidized at rents related to the income of 
tenants and the remainder will be leased at fixed rents related to dwelling size and at levels 
sufficient to recover capital costs and to meet operating expenses. The federal 75-p.c. 
share of the deficit of the subsidized units in 1969 paid in 1970 was $6,000,000. 


Under arrangements with the Provinces of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
assistance may be given under the National Housing Act for co-operative house-building. 
In 1970, loans were approved for 512 units in Nova Scotia, bringing the total approved 
since the inception of the program in 1953 to 3,149 units. Since 1960, 219 units have been 
approved in Prince Edward Island. 


In April 1965, agreement was reached between the Federal Government and the 
Province of Saskatchewan for a joint program to provide housing for metis and enfranchised 
Indians in sparsely settled regions of northern Saskatchewan. During 1969, 74 units were 
approved, bringing to 202 the total number approved under this experimental program. 
The units are located at Air Ronge, Beauval, Buffalo Narrows, Cumberland House, Green 
Lake, Ile 4 Ja Crosse, La Loche, Turnor Lake, Dore Lake, Pelican Narrows, Pine House, 
and St. Walburg. The federal contribution for 1970 was $188,000. Similar agreements 
have been reached with the Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta directed primarily to people 
of Indian origin, under which a total of 50 units were approved in 1970 supported by a 
federa] contribution in the amount of $431,000. 


Loan-Assisted Projects—In 1970, 225 loans amounting to $225,155,000 were approved 
for 18,413 units: 16 in one project in Newfoundland; 30 in two projects in Nova Scotia; 
586 in 24 projects in New Brunswick; 5,392 in 57 projects in Quebec; 10,385 units in 
98 projects in Ontario; 864 in 18 projects in Manitoba; and 862 in 20 projects in Alberta. 


Land Assembly.—Under the federal-provincial arrangements, four land assembly 
projects for 425 residential building lots were approved in 1970, located in North Preston, 
N.S.; and Goulbourn Township, Hamilton and Sudbury in Ontario. During 1969, 816 lots 
were approved for development and approval was also given for the acquisition and ultimate 
development for housing purposes of 767 acres of land. In 1970, 32 loans were approved, 
amounting to $14,337,000, to assist in the acquisition of land for future housing purposes, 
one in Prince Edward Island, 10 in Nova Scotia, eight in New Brunswick, 12 in Ontario 
and one in Alberta. By far the largest project is in Edmonton. It involves a loan of 
$3,516,000 for the acquisition of 1,028 acres. 


Subsection 3.—Housing Statistics of the Census 


Housing data in considerable detail will be available from the 1971 Census and will be 
published in census bulletins obtainable from Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT7 (see 
p. 204). Types and tenure of occupied dwellings, classified by province and by census 
metropolitan area, as collected in the abbreviated 1966 Census, are given at pp. 840 and 
841 of the 1970-71 Year Book. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Canada Department of Labour and the Federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


The Canada Department of Labour 


The Canada Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation 
Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and re- 
quired the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant 
information. The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of 
Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. Since 
that time the Department has been charged with the administration of new legislation 
and has taken on new functions. Its work fell broadly into two main areas—industrial 
relations and manpower supply—until Jan. 1, 1966, when all manpower activities were 
transferred to a new Department of Manpower and Immigration (see p. 821). 

The legislation now administered by the Canada Department of Labour in the in- 
dustrial relations area applies to employers, workers and trade unions under federal jurisdic- 
tion. The Department is responsible for conciliation procedures in industrial disputes, 
the investigation of complaints of unfair labour practices, refusals to bargain and violations 
of legislation, the processing of applications for the certification and decertification of trade 
unions and the conducting of representation votes. It determines wage rates and hours of 
work in Federal Government contracts for construction or supplies, and promotes joint 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of the 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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labour-management consultation. It also administers legislation to prevent discrimination 
in employment based on race, religion, colour or national origin and to provide for equal 
pay for female employees. On July 15, 1971, the Canada Labour Code (RSC 1970, ¢. L-1) 
came into force. The Code is divided into five parts, each part absorbing a former Act. 
The five parts are (former Act in parentheses): Part I, Fair Employment Practices (Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act); Part II, Female Employees Equal Pay (Female Em- 
ployees Equal Pay Act); Part III, Labour Standards (Canada Labour [Standards] Code); 
Part IV, Safety of Employees (Canada Labour [Safety] Code); and Part V, Industrial 
Relations (Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act). 


For the past 25 years, the Canada Department of Labour has encouraged and assisted 
in the establishment of labour-management committees in industry and services, a function 
now administered by the Labour-Management Consultation Branch. There are about 
2,700 active committees whose efforts are directed to such subjects as improving work meth- 
ods, safety, operating efficiency, plant maintenance, eliminating waste, maintaining good 
morale, promoting educational and training activities, and joint consultation on opera- 
tional changes brought about by technological change. 


Research, involving regular and special surveys and analyses of economic and social 
trends affecting the labour force, is an important part of the Department’s work carried 
out by the Economics and Research Branch. It studies wages and working conditions, 
union organization, collective bargaining, industrial relations, labour standards and safety. 
Through the Women’s Bureau, it investigates the problems of women in the labour force. 
It operates a plan of workmen’s compensation for seamen on Canadian ships and arranges 
workmen’s compensation for Federal Government employees. In addition to the publica- 
tion of statistical reports and the results of research studies, the Department publishes the 
monthly Labour Gazette, maintains records of labour legislation in the provinces and in other 
countries, operates a labour lending library and provides liaison between the International 
Labour Organization and the federal and provincial governments. 


The Department of Manpower and Immigration* 


The fundamental purpose of the Department of Manpower and Immigration is to 
further the growth of Canada through effective allocation and development of manpower 
resources in response to the changing needs of the national economy. The Department 
uses two main channels to ensure that the supply of qualified manpower is adequate to meet 
the demands of the labour market: (1) counselling, placement and, where necessary, train- 
ing and relocation of workers, and (2) introduction of new manpower through immigration. 


Operations Canada.—‘“‘Operations Canada”’ distinguishes the Department’s domes- 
tic field activities from those at head office and at offices abroad; it comprises five regional 
headquarters, some 400 Canada Manpower Centres and 80 Canada Immigration Centres. 
Regional Directors-General, responsible for both manpower and immigration activities 
in the field, report to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Operations, at head office. 


The objectives of Operations Canada are: (1) to provide, through strategically located 
Canada Manpower Centres, the facilities for an effective employment service for both 
workers and employers; (2) to help workers utilize their maximum potential through coun- 
selling or referral to manpower development programs and obtain jobs which match their 
skills, capabilities and needs; (3) to assist employers in the recruitment of skilled workers, 
and offer advice in their manpower planning by providing up-to-date occupational and 
labour market information; (4) to help workers adapt to economic and technological change 
by encouraging employers and workers to co-operatively pre-plan, and through the use of 
departmental training and mobility programs; (5) to provide services for the reception, 
settlement and job placement of immigrants; and (6) to process international travellers 
and enforce the Immigration Act and Regulations within Canada, providing facilities to 
process applications by Canadians wishing to sponsor or nominate relatives. 


* Prepared by the Information Service, Department of Manpower and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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In the 12-month period ended Mar. 31, 1971, Canada Manpower Centres assisted 
some 649,000 persons, excluding casual workers, to find gainful employment and referred 
almost 345,000 clients to full-time or part-time upgrading or skill-development training 
courses under the Canada Manpower Training Program. In the same period, some 16,000 
handicapped clients were referred to federal-provincial rehabilitation assistance programs 
and about 85,000 workers and trainees received moving and transportation assistance 
under the Canada Manpower Mobility Program. 


Manpower Division.—Under the Assistant Deputy Minister, Manpower, this 
Division provides functional support for the manpower areas of Operations Canada; it 
consists of three units—the Activities Development Branch, the Manpower Utilization 
Branch and the Programs Branch. 


The Activities Development Branch deals with the demand side of the labour market, 
providing guidelines in the following main areas: development and utilization of depart- 
mental services for employers; specialized information on industrial needs; and organiza- 
tion of Canada Manpower Centres to give effective employment service to employers. 
It also directs the operations of the Manpower Consultative Service which administers 
Federal Government assistance to industries undergoing manpower dislocations resulting 
from technological and other changes. 


The Manpower Utilization Branch is concerned with the supply side of the labour 
market. It formulates policies and guidelines for the provision of employment services to 
workers and promotes the use of Canada Manpower Centres; develops aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests for use in counselling and selection; advises on methods of matching jobs and 
workers; and advises on the manpower utilization of special groups such as youths, handi- 
capped persons, immigrants, migrants and indigenous people. The Branch administers 
the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act under which the Federal Govern- 
ment shares equally with participating provinces in the costs of vocational rehabilitation 
services to disabled persons, and the Operation Retrieval program which is designed to put 
Canadian employers interested in hiring new university graduates in touch with Canadians 
studying abroad. The Branch carries on a continuing educational program designed to 
create a more favourable employment climate for middle-aged and older workers, as well 
as a program to facilitate and encourage the employment of high school and university 
students during the summer months. 


The Programs Branch deals with the major programs that facilitate the matching of 
labour market supply and demand. It administers the Canada Manpower Training Pro- 
gram which provides for the training or retraining of adults in schools and industry, and 
the Canada Manpower Mobility Program which facilitates the movement of workers to 
areas of job opportunity. 


Under the “Canada Works” Special Employment Plan introduced Oct. 14, 1971, the 
Federal Government announced the allocation of $578,000,000 to reinforce the economy by 
providing new jobs for Canadians and to contribute to the betterment of Canadian com- 
munities, a major innovative feature of which was the $150,000,000 Local Initiatives 
Program which produced more than 90,000 jobs. A Training-on-the-Job Program to 
provide training for more than 42,000 Canadian trainees, an extension of the Canada Man- 
power Training Program, special loans to the provinces, a federal work intensive program, 
loans for agricultural fairs and accelerated loans for housing made up the remainder, 


Immigration Division.—Under the Assistant Deputy Minister, Immigration, the 
Home Service Branch of the Division provides procedural guidelines for field operations in 
Canada relating to admission of immigrants and non-immigrants, apprehension of persons 
who contravene Canadian laws after being admitted or gaining illegal entry, and removal 
from the country of those liable to deportation. 
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Men already in the labour force are trained to repair or to run the big rigs that are the back- 

bone of the construction industry. This unique course, planned to train about 200 men a 

year, is given on farm land outside of Montreal under the direction of the Quebec Department 
of Education and with the financial backing of the federal Department of Manpower. 


Subsection 2.—Federal Labour Legislation and Provincial Labour Legislation 


Federal Labour Legislation 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours on 
contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
(RSC 1970, c. L-3), and by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Regulations. Hours of 
work on construction contracts are limited to eight a day and 48 in a week, except in excep- 
tional circumstances approved by the Minister or in such cases as the Governor in Council 
may prescribe; hours worked in excess of eight in a day or 40 in a week must be paid for at 
an overtime rate at least equal to one and one half times the rates required under the con- 
tract; wages to be paid are those current for the type of work in the district or, if there are 
no current rates, fair and reasonable rates as determined by the Minister of Labour; in no 
case shall the rates be less than the minimum hourly rate prescribed by or pursuant to 
Part IV, Labour Standards of the Canada Labour Code.* 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated by 
Order in Council PC 1954-2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the 
custom of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. 
The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be less than 
those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being per- 
formed. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Regulations and Order in Council PC 1954-2029 
each contain a clause prohibiting discrimination against any person in matters of employ- 
ment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour or religion, or because he has 
made a complaint or given information with respect to such alleged discrimination. 


* See also p. 821. 
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Industrial Relations.—Legislation bringing into effect the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act was proclaimed on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. It protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certi- 
fications made under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized 
by the Act. It is now Part V of the Canada Labour Code.* 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, it provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may enact 
similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for administration of 
such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general, its important features provide that employees and employers shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certified as bar- 
gaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, upon 
notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times under 
conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration and 
renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain provision 
for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements and, 
where such provision is lacking, application may be made for its establishment. It pro- 
hibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade unions by 
employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. The 
conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are set down in the Act. 
Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial matters or 
disputes. The Minister of Labour is charged with its administration and is directly 
responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints that the Act 
has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. The Canada Labour 
Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certification of bargaining agents 
and the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Canada Department of Labour. 


Fair Employment Practices.—The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, which 
came into effect on July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, 
colour, religion or national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction— 
those covered by the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see above). 
This law prohibits acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in 
regard to membership or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that 
practise discrimination; and the use of advertisements or inquiries in connection with 
employment that express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference 
as to race, colour, religion or national origin. It is now Part I of the Canada Labour Code.* 


Female Employees Equal Pay.—The Female Employees Equal Pay Act came into 
effect on Oct. 1, 1956 and applies to employers and employees engaged in works, under- 
takings or businesses coming within federal jurisdiction and, in its principal provision, 


* See also p. 821, 
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prohibits an employer from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less 
than the rate at which a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially 
identical work. It is now Part II of the Canada Labour Code.* 


Labour Standards.—The Canada Labour (Standards) Code received Royal Assent 
on Mar. 18, 1965, when the administration and general provisions of Part V came into effect. 
It provides, in Parts I to IV which came into force on July 1, 1965, minimum standards 
with respect to hours of work, minimum wages, annual vacations and general holidays in 
industries under federal jurisdiction; the Annual Vacations Act 1958 was repealed. This 
Code is now Part III of the Canada Labour Code.* 


The standard hours of work are eight a day and 40 a week, with maximum hours of 
48 a week. Overtime pay at not less than time-and-one-half is required for all hours worked 
in excess of the standard hours. Permits are required in order to work more than 48 hours 
a week. Where the nature of the work necessitates irregular distribution of hours of work, 
the hours may be averaged over a period of two weeks or more. 


The minimum wage is $1.75 an hour for all persons 17 years of age or over and the 
minimum wage for persons under 17 years of age is $1.50 an hour. Special rates may be 
set for persons receiving on-the-job training and for disabled or handicapped persons. 


Employees are entitled to a two-week vacation with pay after one year of employment, 
with vacation pay calculated at 4 p.c. of wages. The general holidays are eight in number 
and every employee is entitled to a holiday with pay on each of them, or substitutes for 
them. Pursuant to an amendment to Part IV of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code, 
the Multi-employer Employment (Longshoring) Regulations have been passed to provide 
for the granting of pay in lieu of general holidays to longshoremen in multi-employer em- 
ployment who previously could not qualify for general holiday benefits because they did 
not have sufficient employment with one employer. 


The Canada Labour (Standards) Code has special and transitional provisions. Any 
person may make a submission (under Sect. 51) for deferment or suspension of Part I (Hours 
of Work). The Minister may grant deferment or suspension where it can be shown that 
the application of Part I is or would be prejudicial to the interests of the employees or 
detrimental to the operation of the business. The Minister’s order to defer or suspend may 
be for a period up to but not exceeding 18 months from the date of the order, and the order 
may or may not contain conditions on hours. A further deferment or suspension may be 
made by the Governor in Council but only after there has been an inquiry, and the order of 
the Governor in Council must contain conditions on hours of work. Regulations have been 
enacted to carry out its purposes. 


Safety of Employees.—The Canada Labour (Safety) Code, which received Royal 
Assent in late 1966 and was proclaimed in effect as of Jan. 1, 1968, is the first general safety 
legislation to be passed by the Parliament of Canada. Its primary purpose is to ensure 
safe working conditions for all employees in industries and undertakings under federal 
jurisdiction. Its main features are that: (1) it provides for all the elements of a complete 
industrial safety program; (2) it sets out the general obligation of employers and employees 
to carry out their duties in a safe manner and authorizes the making of regulations for dealing 
with problems of occupational safety; (3) it does not override but complements other 
federal laws and provincial legislation, thus strengthening the safety movement; (4) it 
authorizes the use of advisory committees and special task forces to assist in developing 
the program, all to be done under continuous consultation among federal and provincial 
government departments, industry and organized labour; and (5) it provides for research 
into causes and prevention of accidents and for an extended program of safety education. 
It is applied through regional safety officers and the federally authorized provincial in- 
spectors. Development of regulations continues. It is now Part IV of the Canada 
Labour Code.* 


* See also p. 821. 
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Provincial Labour Legislation 

Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to the provincial 
legislatures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation to 
property and civil rights in the province, power to enact labour legislation is largely the 
prerogative of the provinces. Since it imposes conditions on the rights of the employer 
and employee to enter into a contract of employment, labour legislation is, generally 
speaking, law in relation to civil rights. Under this authority, the provincial legislatures 
have enacted a large body of legislation affecting the employment relationship in such 
fields as working hours, minimum wages, the physical conditions of workplaces, apprentice- 
ship and training, wage payment and wage collection, labour-management relations, work- 
men’s compensation and other matters. In each province a department of labour or 
department of labour and manpower (the designations vary) is charged with the administra- 
tion of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by departments 
dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law in each province is administered 
by a workmen’s compensation board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Minimum Wages.—As a means of ensuring adequate living standards for workers, 
all jurisdictions have enacted minimum wage legislation. These laws vest in a minimum- 
wage-fixing board or the Lieutenant-Governor in Council authority to establish minimum 
wages for employees. In most provinces, minimum wage orders now cover almost all 
employment except farm labour and domestic service; however, farm labourers are covered 
in Newfoundland and certain farm-related occupations are covered in Ontario. Minimum 
rates set by the orders apply throughout the province except in Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan. Both Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan are divided into two zones for mini- 
mum wage-setting purposes. Except in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, the same rates are set for both sexes. Most jurisdictions also set special minimum 
rates for young workers. 


Hours of Work.—Five provinces have general hours-of-work laws. Those of Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia set limits on daily and weekly hours of work. Hours are 
limited in Alberta and British Columbia to eight a day and 44 a week, and in Ontario to 
eight a day and 48 a week. The Ontario Act requires, with some exceptions, that one and 
one half times the regular rate be paid for work done, under permit, beyond the 48-hour 
limit. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts do not limit daily and weekly hours but 
require the payment of one and one half times the regular rate if work is continued after 
eight and 44 hours. Some exceptions are provided for in all five Acts. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours in Certain Industries.—Apart from general 
hours-of-work laws, other statutes regulate working hours in some industries. Industrial 
standards legislation is in effect in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. These laws provide that a schedule 
of wage rates and hours of work agreed upon by a representative group of employees and 
employers in an industry or trade may, upon approval by the government, be given statu- 
tory effect by Order in Council, with the result that such wage rates and hours become the 
minimum terms of employment for the entire industry or trade in the area. An advisory 
committee, usually equally representative of employers and employees, is established to 
assist In enforcing a schedule. This legislation is used fairly extensively in the building 
trades, the clothing industries, barbering, and a few other industries. Im Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, schedules have been issued only for certain construction 
trades in some areas. In Ontario, schedules for the garment trades and the fur industry 
apply throughout the province and a substantial number of schedules apply to various 
construction trades and to barbering in specified areas. 
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Under the Quebec Collective Agreement Decrees Act, certain terms of a collective 
agreement, including those dealing with hours and wages, may be made binding on all 
employers and employees in the industry concerned in a defined area, provided the parties 
to the agreement represent a sufficient proportion of the industry. The standards made 
binding under this procedure are contained in a decree, which has the force of law. Approxi- 
mately 85 decrees applying to the garment trades, barbering and hairdressing, commercial 
establishments, garages and service stations, and other industries and services are in effect. 
A number of these decrees apply throughout the province. Working conditions in the 
construction industry are governed by decrees under a separate Act—the Construction 
Industry Labour Relations Act, 1968. 


The Construction Industry Wages Act in Manitoba, which applies to both private and 
public construction work, provides for the setting of minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work at regular rates for employees in the construction industry, on the recommend- 
ations of a board equally representative of employers and employees, with a public member 
as chairman. Under this Act, annual schedules set the regular work week and hourly rates 
of wages for various classifications of workers in the heavy construction industry, in the 
Greater Winnipeg building construction industry, and in rural building construction. 


Annual Vacations and Public Holidays.—All provinces have annual vacations 
legislation applicable to most industries. In Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
workers are entitled to a vacation of one week after a year of service; in Ontario, workers 
are entitled to a vacation of one week after the first year of employment, and of two weeks 
after the second and each subsequent year. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Newfoundland and 
the four western ‘provinces, the annual paid vacation required by law is two weeks after a 
year of service and, in Saskatchewan, three weeks after five years of service. 


Six provinces—Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan—have enacted legislation of general application dealing with public holidays. 
The number of holidays named varies from seven to nine and the provisions for payment 
also vary. 


Anti-discrimination Laws.—All provinces have adopted fair employment practices 
laws forbidding discrimination in hiring and conditions of employment and in trade union 
membership on grounds of race, colour, religion or national origin, and on grounds of social 
origin in Newfoundland and Quebec, and political opinion in Newfoundland. The British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Quebec Acts also forbid discrimination in these 
areas on grounds of sex. In addition, in British Columbia, Ontario and Newfoundland, 
discrimination in employment and trade union membership on grounds of age is prohibited. 
Nine provinces have provisions in separate equal pay Acts or in human rights or labour 
standards legislation that forbid discrimination in rates of pay solely on the basis of sex. 
Quebec does not have equal pay legislation but, as indicated above, forbids discrimination 
in employment on the basis of sex. 


Accident Prevention.—Factory or industrial safety Acts in most provinces establish 
safeguards for the protection of the health and safety of workers in factories and other work- 
places with respect to such matters as sanitation, hearing, lighting, ventilation and the 
guarding of dangerous machinery. Most workmen’s compensation boards have developed 
comprehensive safety regulations. Long-established laws regulating the design, construc- 
tion, installation and operation of mechanical equipment, such as boilers and pressure vessels, 
elevators and lifts, and electrical installations, have been revised in recent years in line with 
technological changes, and legal standards have been set in new fields involving hazards to 
workers and the public, such as the use of gas- and oil-burning equipment, and radiation- 
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producing equipment such as laser sources. This legislation also prescribes standards of 
qualification for workers who install, operate or service such equipment. Laws requiring 
safety standards to be observed in construction and excavation work are in force in most 
provinces. 


Labour Relations.—In all provinces, there is legislation similar in principle to the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act,* designed to establish harmoni- 
ous relations between employers and employees and to facilitate the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. These laws guarantee freedom of association and the right to organize, estab- 
lish machinery (labour relations boards or other administrative systems) for the certification 
of a trade union as the exclusive bargaining agent of an appropriate unit of employees, and 
require an employer to bargain with the certified trade union representing his employees. 
The laws require the parties to comply with the conciliation or mediation procedures laid 
down in the legislation before a strike or lockout may legally take place, and they also 
provide that every collective agreement must contain provisions for the settlement of 
disputes arising out of the agreement, and prohibit strikes and lockouts while an agreement 
is in effect. All of them prohibit defined unfair labour practices and prescribe penalties. 
In most provinces, certain classes of employees who are engaged in essential services, such 
as policemen and firemen, are forbidden to strike and, in lieu of the right to strike, have 
recourse to final and binding arbitration. There are provisions relating to hospital disputes 
in seven provinces. 


Certification of Qualified Tradesmen.—All provinces have apprenticeship laws 
providing for an organized procedure of on-the-job training and school instruction in desig- 
nated skilled trades, and statutory provision is made in most provinces for the issuing of 
certificates of qualification, on application, to qualified tradesmen in certain trades. In 
some provinces, legislation is in effect making it mandatory for certain classes of tradesmen 
to hold certificate of competency. 


Changes in 1970.{—In the field of labour relations, extensive amendments were made 
to the Alberta Act providing, among other things, for registered trade union and employers’ 
organizations to be legal entities for prosecutions and actions to sue for purposes of the Act. 
All picketing, except by trade union members or persons authorized by a trade union during 
a legal strike or lockout, is forbidden. Picketing must be peaceful. Employers’ organiza- 
tions may be accredited as bargaining agents in the construction industry. Five employer 
organizations in Quebec are recognized in construction decrees under the Labour Relations 
Act. A British Columbia amendment does not limit such accreditation to the construction 
industry. Ontario has similar provisions and, in that jurisdiction, employees are entitled 
to job reinstatement after a legal strike. 


Several provinces enacted or amended labour relations legislation in the public sector. 
In Newfoundland, the Public Service (Collective Bargaining) Act is to be proclaimed, 
giving public servants, other government employees and hospital employees collective 
bargaining rights, including the right to strike. The Civil Service Department Act in 
Quebec created a central agency to co-ordinate administrative services including collective 
bargaining. Manitoba substituted binding arbitration in place of mediation as the final 
step in collective bargaining under the Civil Service Act. 


Amendments were made to several minimum wage Acts, and the general minimum 
wage rates in eight provinces and the Yukon Territory were increased. Quebec, in orders 
governing the service industries and the hotel and restaurant industry, is abolishing the 
zoning system which divided the province into two zones—Greater Montreal and the 
remainder of the province. As of May 1, 1971, the orders introduce province-wide rates. 


* See also p. 824. 
} For 1970 changes in workmen’s compensation legislation, see p. 831. 
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The general hourly minimum rates applying to most types of employment in the various 
jurisdictions are as follows:— 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR EXPERIENCED ADULT WORKERS, JULY 1, 1971 


Mederalitcscsctve cst cece GajercletareVelararave srvererievave’svars ore $1.75 an hour 

Newitoundlands Sits .oee ee oie lee Gsee horieiewes $1.25 an hour (men) and $1 an hour (women) 

Princobid.wardelsland fp ctc.o8 ste 2 nai ee nie keaie $1.25 an hour (men) and 95 cents an hour (women) 

INovatScotiaowec sac ee ceils ccteerietens Sie cet Moecie $1.35 and $1.25 an hour, varying with the zone (men) 
and $1.20 and $1.10 an hour, varying with the zone 
(women) 

INOW Bruns witht wvcae me) ore heal caietece in ae eae $1.15 an hour; 


$1.25 an hour from Sept. 1, 1971; 
$1.40 an hour from Mar. 1, 1972; 
$1.50 an hour from Jan. 1, 1973 


CUS COs Seeceeicte serene EER ee Dee ceeeere $1.45 an hour; 
$1.50 an hour from Nov. 1, 1971 
ONESTIOUE Ee Core cea eee eee $1.65 an hour 
Manitobatncn ai caiucnke odetcms ormils aeite bechekeeeoe $1.50 an hour 
Saskatchewan ese. ane sana dstee sen nua desieaiecieeias $1.50 an hour (ten cities and a five-mile radius); $1.40 
an hour (elsewhere in province) 
TAN OSS A ac 9 GR PRAT CEN FO SCORER RTIT 5) Ea OCC Ine $1.55 an hour 
Sri visi @ Ou bites comico nae aon eenccmers $1.50 an hour 
Northwest) Rerritoriesses.ase 2 sername eet aee $1.50 an hour 
NUK GNU E Orr itorys ek wren reac aars fc eters aereirotors $1.50 an hour 


Special minimum wage rates set for an industry, occupation or class of employees may 
be higher or lower than the general rate but in many cases are higher, particularly where a 
rate is set for a craft or skill. 


Ontario amended the Employment Standards Act providing employees with entitle- 
ment to a two-week annual vacation with pay after two years of employment rather than 
after four years. The provision of a one-week vacation after the first year of employment 
continues in effect. Employees who have completed 12 months of non-continuous em- 
ployment in any period of 36 months after 1966 are entitled to a vacation. 


Annual vacations with pay in the various jurisdictions are as follows:— 


ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY PROVISIONS, DECEMBER 1970 


Length of 
Jurisdiction Annual Vacation Vacation Pay 

Hoderaltanccase ssa nen ene aces WEEKS A onacaewtertata,s oie 4 p.c. of annual earnings 

Newioundland! 4.2.6. i000 coses ane Diweeks ys Btciaras eieieewye 4 p.c. of annual earnings 

Prince Edward Island........... Tewoele. Anessa ceri teric a 2 p.c. of annual earnings 

INGVS Scotiaecnanece cesses snes OF WOES tae cricctewine perce 4 p.c. of annual earnings 

New Brunswick (July 1, 1971)... 2 weeks................. 4 p.c. of annual earnings 

Quebec wei wesotainio a aan cietee iin Zuweeks Cage his olay 4 p.c. of annual earnings 

On GarlOercecmnnie ce citreeh cisae 1 week; 2 weeks after 2 2 p.c. of annual earnings in first year; 4 p.c. of 
years of service annual earnings in second year 

Manitobawnr. Menus ceetanaceianes D.Weeks,acsciddonanade Regular pay 

Saskatchewalscsneese ee sense ct 2 weeks; 3 weeks after 5 1/26th of annual earnings in first four years; 
years of service 3/52nds of annual earnings after fifth year 

A Ib ertaisctielotiss s oeteecien eineie oe QWEOKSi sr Gatoo hel estate Regular pay 

BritishiColumbianecs: acesuiiseeiets D WOOK San cielo sci aietel sieve cjane 4 p.c. of annual earnings 


Ontario enacted legislation requiring employers to give written notice of termination 
of employment in cases of individual and collective dismissal. Quebec also requires notice 
of mass lay-offs. Five other provinces already have statutory notice requirements regard- 
ing individual notice. The Ontario Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity Act, 1970, 
which prohibits discrimination in employment on grounds of sex or marital status, also 
contains maternity protection, including leave of absence and prohibition of dismissal for 
pregnancy. Two other provincial jurisdictions, British Columbia and New Brunswick, 
have similar legislation. In the field of fair employment practices, Manitoba consolidated 
two previous Acts (Fair Employment Practices and Fair Accommodation Practices), 
revising and strengthening the provisions at the same time, to produce the Manitoba 
Human Rights Act. Five provinces forbid discrimination in employment and trade union 
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membership on grounds of sex (British Columbia, Newfoundland, Quebec, Manitoba and 
New Brunswick); British Columbia, Ontario and Newfoundland prohibit age discrimination 
in the same areas. 

In the industrial safety field, the Yukon Territory forged the last link in Canada’s 
chain of elevator safety legislation with the enactment of the Elevator and Fixed Con- 
veyances Ordinance, which is to come into force on a date fixed by the Commissioner. 
Quebec issued detailed new regulations respecting safety in public buildings (including 
elevating devices). 

The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission established an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Industrial Accidents comparable to the Advisory Council on Labour and Man- 
power. The Committee, composed of workers’ and employers’ representatives, is to study 
and advise the Commission on questions concerning the prevention of occupational acci- 
dents and diseases and the medical and social rehabilitation of injured workers. 


Four provinces—British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan—amended 
their mines safety legislation. 


Alberta enacted comprehensive Electrical Safety Rules, a Radiation Protection Act 
and, under the Public Health Act, two important sets of regulations. One is a Laser Code 
of Practice to protect persons from laser, and the other a schedule of notifiable industrial 
diseases and provision for notification, inspection and control where such diseases occur. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—In all provinces, legislation is in force providing for 
payment of compensation to workmen who are injured by accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment or who are disabled as a result of a specified industrial disease. 
To be entitled to benefits, a workman must be employed in an industry covered by the Act 
at the time of the injury. Compensation is not payable, however, where the disability 
lasts less than a stated number of days (varying from one to four in the provincial Acts), 
or where the injury is due to the workman’s own misconduct. A workman who is entitled 
to compensation has no right of action against his employer for injury sustained during 
employment. 


The Acts provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part of employers. 
Industries covered are divided into classes or groups, according to hazard. Employers are 
required to contribute to the Accident Fund at a rate fixed in accordance with the accident 
experience of the class or group. Each class is liable for the costs of all accidents occurring 
in that class. 


The laws apply to enumerated employments but the range of industries covered by each 
Act is very wide. The principal exceptions are farm workers (who are not covered except 
in Ontario), domestic servants, casual workers, employees of financial, insurance and profes- 
sional undertakings, employees of non-profit religious or charitable organizations, and work- 
ers in certain service industries in most provinces, for example, barber shops and beauty 
parlours. Small undertakings, i.e., those with fewer than a specified number of employees, 
are exempted from the Act in some provinces. Excluded employments may generally be 
brought under the Act on the voluntary application of the employer. Quebec intends to 
bring all industries except agriculture and domestic service within the scope of the Act by 
October 1971. 


Benefits for disability are based on 75 p.c. of earnings, subject to an annual ceiling. 
Where disability is permanent, a life pension is paid, irrespective of future earnings. Medi- 
cal benefits are provided without limitation, regardless of a waiting period, and rehabilita- 
tion services are available where necessary. Where death results from an employment 
injury, fixed monthly payments are made to dependants. 


A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government em- 
ployees according to the scale of benefits provided by the Act of the province in which the 
employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act are entitled to compensation under the federal Merchant Seamen Com- 
pensation Act. 
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Changes in 1970-71.—The workmen’s compensation laws of seven provinces and the 
Yukon Territory and the federal Merchant Seamen Compensation Act were amended. 
Newfoundland became the second province (after British Columbia) to make provision 
for an automatic increase of $1,000 in the earnings ceiling, when earnings have increased 
in line with a formula contained in the Act. The first such increase in British Columbia, 
raising the ceiling from $6,600 to $7,600 was effective Jan. 1, 1971. 


Almost all the amending Acts raised the maximum annual earnings on which com- 
pensation payments are based. The new ceilings, as of the effective date in each case, 
are: $7,000 in Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; $8,000 in Manitoba; 
$9,000 in Ontario; and $6,000 under the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 


Higher minimum payments for total disability were established in Newfoundland and 
Saskatchewan and, as a result of the rise in the Consumer Price Index in 1970, in British 
Columbia. The new minima, including those fixed under the Merchant Seamen Com- 
pensation Act are:— 


Province or Act Permanent Total Disability Temporary Total Disability 
INewiound land em teke seen me $130 a month or earnings, if less $30 a week or earnings, if less 
Saskatchewanee sete eee ee $40 a week $40 a week or earnings, if less 
Britishye olumbiaes deeds $168.92 a month $36.57 a week or earnings, if less 
Merchant Seamen Compensation 

(UNE GRts SHER nee Orn tno eens $35 a week or earnings, if less $35 a week or earnings, if less 


Changes in dependants’ allowances included increases in a widow’s monthly pension 
in six jurisdictions: Prince Edward Island from $75 to $100; Nova Scotia from $100 to 
$115; Newfoundland from $100 to $120; Saskatchewan from $115 to $127.50; Ontario 
from $125 to $175; merchant seamen from $75 to $100. Children’s monthly allowances 
were raised by $5 in Newfoundland (to $40 for a child with one parent and $50 for an 
orphan); by $10 in Ontario (to $60 and $70); and by $10 under the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act (to $35 and $45). The maximum burial allowance for merchant seamen 
was increased from $300 to $400. 


A new provision in the Yukon Ordinance allows payments to be made to dependants 
or to the Territory where a person serving a prison sentence becomes entitled to compen- 
sation payments because of a work release program or other circumstances. 


A growing trend is for jurisdictions to establish reciprocal agreements. In this regard, 
Newfoundland and the Yukon Territory made provision for reciprocity in the case of 
silicosis victims under certain conditions. Manitoba and Saskatchewan made amendments 
of more general nature. An amendment to the Nova Scotia Act protects workers employed 
outside the province (particularly fishermen). 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


Since 1946, reliable information for analysis of employment in Canada, at the national 
level and for the five major regions, has been provided through a labour force survey. 
Between November 1945 and November 1952, quarterly surveys were undertaken and since 
then the survey has been carried out on a monthly basis. The sample used in the survey 
has been designed to represent all persons in the population, 14 years of age or over, residing 
in Canada, with the exception of residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Indians 
living on reserves, inmates of institutions and members of the Armed Forces. Interviews 
are carried out in approximately 30,000 households chosen by area sampling methods across 
the country.f 


* Prepared in the Labour Division, Statistics Canada. 


+ A comprehensive description of the survey is given in Statistics Canada publication Canadian Labour Force 
Survey (Methodology) (Catalogue No. 71-504). 
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In the labour force survey, persons are classified on the basis of their activity during 
the week prior to the survey interview week. This week is called the reference week. The 
main divisions in the classification are:— 


Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population, 14 years of age or over who, during the reference week, were employed 
or unemployed. 


Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the reference week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; (c) had a job, but were not at work, because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute or vacation, or because they were taking time off for 
other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the reference week and who also 
looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


Unemployed.—The unemployed include all persons who, through the reference week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did not work during the reference week and were 
looking for work, or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the com- 
munity; (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called back to 
a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years of 
age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or unem- 
ployed. This category includes those: going to school; keeping house; too old or otherwise 
unable to work; and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part-time are classified as employed or, if they looked for work, as unemployed. 


The estimates derived from the labour force survey, which are based on a sample of 
households, are subject to sampling error. Somewhat different figures might be obtained 
if a complete census were taken and this difference is called the sampling error of the esti- 
mates. In the design and processing of the labour force survey, extensive efforts are made 
to minimize the sampling error; in general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the 
size of the estimate increases. A statistical measure of the sampling error is given in 
Statistics Canada monthly publication The Labour Force (Catalogue No. 71-001). 


The Labour Force, 1960-70.—During the 1960s, the Canadian labour force expanded 
very rapidly, increasing by 1,963,000 or 30.6 p.c. During the 1960-70 period, the number 
of women in the labour force increased by 1,033,000 or 62.3 p.c., an advance that was 
greater, both absolutely and relatively, than the increase of 930,000 or 19.6 p.c. experienced 
by men. The total participation rate (the labour force as a percentage of the population) 
reached a record high level in 1970 of 55.8 compared with 54.2 in 1960. This occurred 
despite the continued decline of the male participation rate which reached a record low of 
76.4 compared with 80.7 in 1960; the female rate rose from 27.9 to 35.5 in the same com- 
parison. The total labour force, employed and unemployed, by sex, for 1960 and 1970 is 
shown in the chart on the facing page and changes in employment by region and by industry 
during the period are shown on page 836. 


Table 1 shows that the total number of persons employed in Canada rose from 5,965,000 
in 1960 to 7,879,000 in 1970, an increase that was shared by all regions of the country; 
employment in the Atlantic region rose by 23.8 p.c., in Quebec 30.8 p.c., in Ontario 33.2 p.c., 
in the Prairie region 23.5 p.c., and in British Columbia 57.0 p.c. The percentage distri- 
bution of the labour force, by sex, is shown in Table 2. 


Table 3 shows the changes over the decade in the distribution of employment by in- 
dustry. Noteworthy was the tremendous growth in the service industries’ share of total 
employment, which rose from 25.3 p.c. in 1961 (1960 data not available) to 31.9 p.c. in 
1970. This growth was confirmed by the occupation data given in Table 4, which shows 
that the proportion of professional and technical employed rose from 9.9 p.c. to 13.6 p.c. 
and service and recreation employed from 10.9 p.c. to 12.3 p.c. during the period. 

Tables 1 and 5 provide a clear indication of the changing patterns of unemployment 
over the 1960-70 period, indicating the fall in the first half of the 1960s and the rise in the 
second half which reached a peak in 1970. 
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TOTAL LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED, 
BY SEX, 1960 AND 1970 
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1.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1960-70 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 
Civilian Persons 
Popu- Employed not inthe 
lation Labour 
Year (14 years = ' Force 
of age Tota 14 years 
or Non-agriculture Ss Labour of age 
over) Nene ae Deoy Force or over) 
em- 
Paid nome ( Total culture ployed) 
ther non-agri- 
Workers culture) 
"000 000 000 000 "000 "000 000 000 "000 
BOGU ices: o ceiver ts 11,831 4,732 551 5, 282 683 5,965 446 6,411 5,420 
LOG Det eis, sc csigten ine 12,053 4,799 575 5,374 681 6,055 466 6,521 5,531 
1LOGZ Mer coset! elae280) 4,980 585 5,565 660 6,225 390 6,615 5,665 
1968 Frc cceuveuiets 12,536 5,138 588 5, 726 649 6,375 374 6,748 5, 787 
LOGS Ares tecraclareratste 12,817 5,368 611 5,979 630 6,609 324 6, 933 5,884 
LOGO tre oe sickest 13,128 5,655 613 6, 268 594 6, 862 280 7,141 5,986 
DOG Git artes» crete 13,475 5,999 610 6,609 544 7,152 267 7,420 6,055 
DOG (ance sitracee.cy- sete 13,874 6, 206 614 6, 820 559 7,379 315 7,694 6,179 
LOGS a Gtcctan-arep 14, 264 6,391 601 6,992 546 7,537 382 7,919 6,344 
LOGO SG cscicg eae 14,638 6,625 620 7,245 535 7,780 382 8,162 6,475 
iby ey Beene tui cates” 15,016 6,740 628 7,368 511 7,879 495 8,374 6,642 
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2.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1960-70 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation 
Year (14 years 
of age Employed 
or over) lonene Women | Persons 
AGE Non- seed Total Keeping | Going to] Other Total 
eile agri- peOy. House School 
culture 
Mags 
"000 p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1960) ee aetctetsise 5,890 10.7 63.4 6.6 80.7 7.5 DS7, 19.3 
I as an eadooeee 5,991 10.4 62.7 6.7 79.8 8.1 12.1 20.2 
6,094 9.8 63.8 5.4 79.1 8.6 12.3 20.9 
6,215 9.3 64.2 5.0 78.5 9.0 12.5 21.5 
6,351 8.8 65.1 4.2 78.1 9.5 12.4 21.9 
6,505 8.0 66.4 3.4 77.9 9.9 12.2 22.1 
6,678 Mend 67.5 3.1 77.8 10.2 12.1 2233 
6,876 el 66.9 3.6 77.5 10.3 12.2 22.5 
7,070 6.7 66.1 4.2 WieOn 10.6 12.4 23.0 
7,255 6.3 66.3 4.0 76.6 10.8 12.5 23.4 
7,441 5.9 65.4 5.0 76.4 10.9 12.6 23.6 
FEMALES 
000 p.c. p.c, p.c¢ p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
LOCO Meee cctcs 5,942 0.8 26.0 1.0 27.9 61.0 6.6 4.5 72.1 
OCT rrererels soins 6,061 1.0 26.6 ie 28.7 59.9 6.9 4.5 71.3 
1062 Scarce Sente sts 6, 186 1.0 27.1 1.0 29.0 59.1 7.4 4.5 71.0 
NOCS Restos sere 6,320 lait 27.5 1.0 29.6 58.1 7.9 4.4 70.4 
TOG 4 ies rcenies a 6, 466 et 28.5 0.9 30.5 56.9 8.3 4.3 69.5 
LOB Bawa eecoones 6,623 ileal 29.4 0.8 31.3 55.6 8.6 4.5 68.7 
1966 cecommeesia. * 6,796 1.0 30.9 0.9 32.8 54.0 8.8 4.5 67.2 
NOG Vee gs terrence 6,997 1.0 31.8 1.0 33.8 53.2 8.8 4.2 66.2 
TOCS eid. vse 7,194 1.0 32.3 1,2 34.4 52.2 8.9 4.4 65.6 
TOGO ee eacc tr. coe 7,383 1.0 33.0 1.3 35.2 51.0 9.2 4.5 64.7 
LO TO ees raises 7,575 0.9 33.0 1.6 35.5 50.8 9.2 4.4 64.5 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1961-70 


Percentage Distribution 
Total | T Fi 
Year Em- . Other ERE EES) 
Agri- * Manu- Con- portation Insurance : 
ployed culture Seino ss facturing | struction Jand Other Trade and Real Service! 
rata Utilities Estate 
000 p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c pc. p.c. 
196 Lis orcas o.tetens 6,055 11.2 3.0 24.0 6.2 9.3 16.9 3.9 25.3 
1962 sears acait 6,225 10.6 2.9 24.1 6.3 9.4 16.9 4.0 25.8 
1963 clarrono ns sricts 6,375 10.2 2.8 24.3 6.4 9.4 16.7 4.0 26.3 
6,609 9.5 3.0 25.0 6.2 8.9 16.7 4.0 26.7 
6, 862 8.7 3.4 23.8 6.7 9.0 16.7 4.1 27.6 
7,152 7.6 Sail 24.4 7.0 8.7 16.5 4.2 28.5 
7,379 7.6 3.0 23.8 6.4 8.9 16.6 4.2 29.5 
7,537 7.2 2.9 23.3 6.2 8.9 16.7 4.3 30.4 
7,780 6.9 2.8 23.4 6.2 8.9 16.6 4.5 30.7 
7,879 6.5 2.8 22.7 6.0 8.8 16.8 4.6 31.9 


1 Includes public administration and defence. 
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4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Major Occupational Group, 1961-70 


All Profes- Servs 
Occupa- Mee sional sate g 
Year tions : e and Clerical Sales! Re 
Annual ees Tech- Recre- 
Average nical anon 
No. p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c 
MOG Ue ete crc aca eninten Ge. cietetsiot heads 6,055 9.2 9.9 13.3 7.4 10.9 
WO Greene smi teve he Cities codons at eeta: fyolveiaiave'eiel 6,225 9.3 10.6 13.3 7.3 10.9 
DOGO URE Ti cas votes Pelesiich o niee oie 6,375 9.2 10.6 13.4 7.2 1G ea 
LOG Armee: Suits Sredayeh vices ave aavaue las etter 6,609 9.2 10.6 13.4 7.4 MLSs 
OG Deter ee le ale tete ito c ca 'e)s Reticesayaverg ota 6, 862 9.3 11.4 13.4 7.0 11.6 
LOGGER Seer olarasoe.clvte terest sian oisiervatorarenanct 7,152 9.4 1252 14.1 6.7 11.4 
OG Tree cote teeter ste corcte cle coterie oneys 7,379 9.4 12.4 14.1 6.8 11.8 
LUGS tomer ois Ae caret 2 7,537 9.5 13.0 14.6 6.8 12.0 
LOGO ateaa sce ratio aien setae eas cisorisiys 7,780 9.6 13.3 14.8 6.8 12.0 
LOU Mer ere nites ctieiven eit eee eaten 7,879 10.0 13.6 14.8 Tell 12.3 
: Craftsmen, 
Farmers noch, Production | Labourers 
‘Transpor- Com- and pate era Process and Un- 
tation munication Farm tah ae and skilled 
Workers Aliners Related Workers 
Workers? 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c 
NOG IRS easel ts oa once rah ere siete eis 5.8 0.9 11.3 aS 24.2 5.0 
UD PiRene dB SOSE DSB ORS AGERE Be cannons 5.6 0.9 10.6 1.9 24.7 4.8 
OG Sere hele et srcisas ciate stocate nia oer sCotehe lors 5.6 0.9 10.3 1.9 24.9 4.8 
1K iy ena oe ih OR Oca a OG dae ae 5.6 0.8 9.6 2.1 24.6 4.9 
US Re Ee, eRe ae a Ae a ee coe 5.4 0.9 8.7 2e2 2522 4.9 
PO eer recat clita xax oxox hae pahcyavarnorseees ayase 4.8 0.9 Het 2.0 26.1 4.8 
LOG een eee ee aes eles ae 4.7 0.9 7.6 1.9 26.1 4.3 
LOGS asic etree See acre wictas Seis boes 4.6 0.9 7.3 1.8 25.8 4.1 
NGGO Basse nein lortnenaicloniswiein he eek 4.5 0.8 6.9 1.6 25.5 4.1 
AD TO sees peeaee tote rcted toteveie era iatsi borsiortarsiets 4.5 0.8 6.5 1.6 24.8 4.0 


1 Includes commercial and financial occupations. 


struction occupations. 


5.—Kstimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1960-70 


2 Includes manufacturing and mechanical and con- 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British Columbia 

Year 
Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- 

ment ployment} ment ployment} ment ployment} ment ployment} ment ployment 
000 000 000 000 000 000 *000 000 000 000 

1960.. 492 59 1,639 164 2,249 128 1,069 47 516 48 
1961.. 507 64 1,652 168 2,269 132 1,100 53 527 49 
1962.. 516 62 1,713 139 2,317 105 1,129 46 551 39 
1963.. 522 55 1,762 142 2,382 94 1,138 44 571 39 
1964.. 542 46 1,827 124 2,473 83 1,162 37 605 34 
1965.. 566 45 1,912 109 2,548 66 1,196 31 639 28 
1966.. 586 40 2,016 100 2,651 69 1,222 26 678 32 
1967.. 593 42 2,080 116 2,745 89 1,238 29 723 39 
1968.. 596 47 2,082 145 2,830 104 1,280 39 750 47 
1969.. 605 49 2,132 158 2,936 95 1,312 39 795 42 
1970.. 609 50 2,144 183 2,996 134 1,320 61 810 67 


_———— 
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CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT BY REGION AND BY INDUSTRY 
BETWEEN 1960* AND 1970 
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* INDUSTRY COMPARISON IS BETWEEN 1961 AND 1970; 1960 DATA IS NOT AVAILABLE. 


Section 3.—Employment Statistics* 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Employment, Earnings and Hours 


Monthly records of employment have been collected from larger business establish- 
ments since 1921. At that time a survey was instituted to provide employment index 
numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 the survey was 
extended to provide information on payrolls and per capita wages and salaries and in 1944 
it was further extended to provide data on hours of work and hourly and weekly wages. 
Also during the war period, separate records for men and women employees were established. 
Beginning with the January 1966 issues of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries and Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, the data compiled are on a revised basis. 
A historical series (Catalogue No. 72-504) provides, on the revised basis, monthly and 
annual data from 1961-65. The revision has involved the publishing of employment in- 
dexes on the time base 1961 = 100 in place of the time base 1949=100. All data are com- 
piled on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 


The survey now covers sectors of the following major industry divisions: forestry; 
mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication 
and other utilities; trade; and finance, insurance and real estate. Also included are certain 
branches of the service industry, mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants, and recreational and business services. The survey excludes agriculture, public 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Statistics Canada. 
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administration and community services such as health and education. The coverage 
corresponds closely, therefore, to the business sector of the economy. Since the survey 
covers only firms employing 20 or more persons in any month of the year and excludes 
several industries, the employment records are published in the form of index numbers. 


The monthly employment statistics relate to the number of employees drawing pay 
in the last pay period in the month. Data are requested for all classes of employees with 
the exception of homeworkers and casual employees working less than one day in the pay 
period. Owners and firm members are also excluded. The respondents report the gross 
wages and salaries paid in the last pay period in the month, before deductions are made for 
income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. The reported payrolls represent gross remu- 
neration for services rendered and paid absences in the period specified, including salaries, 
commissions, piece-work and time-work payments, and such items as shift premiums and 
regularly paid production, and incentive and cost-of-living bonuses. The statistics on 
hours relate to the straight and overtime hours worked by those wage-earners for whom 
records of hours are maintained, and also to hours credited to wage-earners absent on paid 
leave during the reported period. If the reported period exceeds one week, the payroll 
and hours data are reduced to weekly equivalents. 


Employment.—Table 6 shows that, over the 1966-70 period, the industrial composite 
index of employment rose by 5.3 p.c. Each sector except forestry, construction and manu- 
facturing contributed to the increase; service advanced by 28.3 p.c., finance, insurance and 
real estate by 19.2 p.c., trade by 14.2 p.c., mining by 8.1 p.c. and transportation, commu- 
nication and other utilities by 4.7 p.c. The declines in forestry, construction and manu- 
facturing amounted to 20.7 p.c., 11.6 p.c. and 0.6 p.c., respectively. Compared with 1969, 
the 1970 composite index was up 0.2 p.c. 


Statistics Canada staff at work on 1971 Census forms. Although highly sophisticated com- 

puters are used to tabulate detailed returns, the services of 4,000 clerks were required for 

varying periods of time, some for three years. All 1971 Census publications will be published 
by May 1974. 
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6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division, 1966-70, 
and Monthly Indexes 1970 and 1971 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1961=100. 


Trans- 
portation, Finance, Tada 
Year Mining Manu- Con- Commu- Insur- t an 
and Forestry (inel, factur- struc- nication | Trade ance Service! Ce ae 
Month milling) ing tion and and Real ie 
Other Estate bate 
Utilities 
Averages— 

TOGOR Ree e eas 106.2 107.0 123.5 128.9 107.5 122.0 120.5 139.1 120.7 
1967.. 102.3 109.0 123.2 122.5 111.0 125.8 126.0 153.4 122.6 
LOGS. hades 91.1 109.8 122.1 119.4 109.5 129.4 131.4 157.8 122.7 
196 Deis ect arr 88.7 107.9 Wy 119.1 111.9 136.6 138.8 171.8 126.9 
LOO meirts teres. 84.2 115.7 122.8 113.9 112.6 139.3 143.6 178.5 127.1 

1970— 
January....... 81.7 111.6 12255 102.8 108.8 137.3 142.5 169.9 124.4 
February..... 78.1 113.1 122.6 102.9 108.3 136.8 142.9 170.4 124.3 
March........ 68.3 113.2 122.6 102.4 108.1 137.2 142.8 171.9 124.2 
Aprilia ion 58.4 112.3 122.2 104.7 109.7 137.4 142.7 174.5 124.5 
Mayercrtsa: 74.4 115.9 122.8 112.4 112.4 138.4 143.6 179.3 126.7 
JUNE SS. ey 96.9 119.4 125.4 120.1 113.9 139.3 144.9 183.7 129.6 
July caer 103.1 121.2 122.1 122.6 115.4 137.0 145.2 184.8 128.6 
ANIGUStA. scan 101.4 120.9 126.4 127.2 116.7 135.9 144.4 187.9 130.9 
September.... 100.3 117.2 123.7 127.8 115.8 139.5 143.3 183.1 129.6 
October...... 92.0 115.7 122.5 126.8 114.8 141.6 143.6 182.0 129.0 
November.... 84.9 114.6 120.7 116.0 113.6 144.8 144.0 180.1 127.7 
December.... 72.2 113.8 119.7 98.6 113.1 145.8 143.8 174.6 ” 125.4 

1971— 
January....... 67.7 114.4 119.1 96.4 110.8 136.3 143.7 174.6 123.0 
February..... 65.0 17 118.5 97.7 110.9 134.2 144.7 Diziad 122.4 
Marc here. 58.5 113.8 118.9 101.5 109.9 135.6 145.7 178.8 123.5 
April teaccecac 52.9 110.9 119.5 108.3 WGI) 137.7 145.5 182.3 124.5 
Mia trey tees 75.3 115, 7 122.6 120.0 114.8 139.9 146.4 188.3 128.5 
JUNC sare ce 94.1 120.1 124.6 129.0 117.8 141.1 147.5 195.2 131.7 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and busines 
services. 


7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1966-70 


Notre.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Industry 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

LORS GRY tly eae sis sta Oates See ee 106.2 102.3 91.1 88.7 84.2 
Minings(inel mining) 5) oo desta cee oeearcers sercatelnonte etree ote 107.0 109.0 109.8 107.9 115.7 
INo tals Wpeeted ers St pian Sareericd caves seiek mre eee OEE. 103.4 105.0 103.8 97.4 106.5 
(C0) (bo, en Re a Ore ee ee et a a tae nS Pr 72.1 62.7 56.4 61.1 45.4 
Gopper-gold-sil versace rinen ren See eae eee 120.6 125.8 120.5 P83 125.4 
LOD ay eo ME ee Re nal ee eRe 141.0 135.9 134.1 122.6 135.0 
Mineralsiuels%. ptt ne ome tee alan eo 100.7 103.6 103.4 102.6 108.9 
COB tats cer ese cerca scan teen ree cic eae io nee 87.5 83.5 78.2 69.6 74.0 
Petroleum and gas wells 113.8 123.8 129.0 136.4 144.0 
Non-metals (except fuels)....... 109.9 113.9 117.3 126.3 136.3 
ENS ESLOS pacer ce oe ones eae betes Cote cE Pa nes 100.4 108.5 109.3 110.9 118.0 
Manufacturing tier. cae ec eo Conte ae ete 123.5 123.2 122.1 125.2 122.8 
Durableiscoods pees ee aire cit in ea eie 134.7 133.9 131.7 136.7 132.8 
Non-durable; goods epee teats eae ihe eee 114.4 114.5 114.4 115.9 114.7 
Hoodsiandsbeverages sansa aretean  oacccirs sien camer 109.9 110.4 110.2 109.1 109.1 
Slaughtering and meat processing...................000- 101.4 104.4 105.1 102.1 102.4 
Dairvaprodcts steerer eee an ae ye eee 106.3 106.7 105.6 101.6 102.9 
Bishiproducts san cacop rao mianeehctrte seen a aye 127.5 120.7 131.3 129.7 128.8 
Fruit and vegetable processing..................sseee+0s 124.8 120.9 120.8 118.4 116.9 
Graingmilliproducts caret errr eer otc eee 100.0 103.5 103.4 102.7 107.1 

IB ISCULES a tattnvtits suite Cee Chines ae OM CG A eo naar 106.1 108.1 104.9 106.0 103.7 

Ba KOrieg Eas aed <5. 0e ly casi cnet a anhis tie a Sastre 103.8 99.7 96.0 95.9 94.0 
WOonieChionery, ey. xterra OC tee 116.1 115.9 110.3 107.2 103.8 
Softidrinksiesnee ase ncaa laa entation PLTAG 124.6 125.4 122).5 119.6 
Distilleries. . 108.2 DIGS we 11333 aya) 115.4 


BLO WOLICS ars G05 sceors ooo Ra asCES Lessor ae at ue 99.1 98.9 97.3 97.8 99.6 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 


1966-70—continued 
Industry 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

Manufacturing—concluded 
Mobacco processing and produGtss;. «0.11. saic)so1e-015 4 ees 6 99.5 105.1 101.2 97.8 95.4 
FREUD DOM PLOGUCUSC ence eect n a eee soll bois aieimalorsie oleae tinre 123.6 122.0 120.0 123.7 112.2 
WECAEUET DEOGUCUS:s Acath ie eit cameo ales o/s aie aleierd 6 osobustenven 103.5 98.7 100.3 99.2 91.2 
HOES: (OXCOPbmUb DEL) ecm seisrNe ice aeas sysieye tio oa wielelole 98.3 94.4 94.9 94.3 86.0 
Luggage, handbags and small leather goods............ 129.7 123.8 127.6 123.6 113.2 
SRE EILS PLOCUCUSS eh cccteiotee tieevcheieer aie lee re totes Criieia oe 120.0 119.9 117.8 119.8 113.7 
WOGLON KV AINTANG  CLOGH PE trae ria Pot itaeiod etal Se A nlarorn (oletoi ove 96.3 100.2 89.7 86.9 78.2 
Woollen yar: andicloghtrn sc sins tateels ae tern efevelassielejs|io1e 110.4 97.3 90.6 89.9 88.0 
Synthetic textiles 136.3 136.0 131.0 136.3 126.4 
HCO EON), onde 8050000 URNS 6b EBONEN ACS HDEaE apn 116.7 110.5 113.7 117.3 112.5 
losier visser deo dnidgonpoogttboqeonouknnodpentoaad 101.6 98.1 108.1 113.1 106.0 
Ofhersdkcnithmpaillss see. res. sence aerate tc 125.5 BE EyE 117.3 120.2 116.7 
Clothing...... Farah fe oof ate ge hens excl aa cacis caraane oF ahe(Srewitsteve arava Glace 114.5 110.9 109.2 109.2 109.2 
Men’s clothing. De EAA ALS OEE A SET RCL I IEEE 120.2 116.5 113.6 114.5 119.3 
Womaentsrclovhing pemaewmin carton emo erent 116.6 114.9 113.2 115.5 112.3 
Wood products......... paseo dee nog d Gobo pico UBER S Aya ae 113.1 108.3 108.4 113.0 108.1 
Saw, shingle and planing mills.......................... 108.9 103.9 105.4 111.7 108.8 
Piri pure san de tax tures seve eerratnade coaaaice nck eacse aos 132.5 128.6 126.8 134.0 12756 
Household turnibure ss nee N aoe mito nuete rear oobi ee 137.0 131.8 130.9 138.7 129.7 
Paper AN Geral lleddn AUSETIES sec. sie gieisis orele stave cave otal nvetave rs 117.5 118.4 117.6 121.7 121.1 
PiakpranGepapen Willlseer nr cnt taceoeitayarmnae Ge cleeietete 114.9 115.0 112.7 116.3 116.3 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................. 110.9 113.6 114.4 115.5 116.6 
Commercialprinting. teen aoce eee tactertal Uajeisenratn ole 110.7 114.3 116.9 117.8 118.9 
Printing and publishing 100.4 110.6 109.6 110.8 111.3 
Primary metal industries 125.0 124.4 125.6 123.2 130.5 
Tronancisteclem lls nememe: aie aren 133.8 129.5 130.7 126.1 137.6 
Tron LOUNGIIES)... x kate tne ose 145.5 139.9 144.5 153.2 143.5 
Smel tingandarekining eee oie amit. aie acres erent 110.5 114.8 113.2 107.3 119.7 
Metall fabricating anGustries,.tc.c0- ca. o< cielo nos eeoewine 136.2 133.6 130.1 135.7 133.9 
iabricated structural metalsannenysnuee soar oon serine 134.4 120.5 108.6 117.1 122.8 
Ornamental and architectural metals................... 130.7 12320 119.0 125.3 122.4 
Metal stamping, pressing and coating................... 136.3 138.1 138.3 144.6 138.2 
WATE ANG aL DLOGUCUS tie sc :cts< aetetcle raretel< geiaie tise ek oiaeosie 136.0 134.7 135.4 138.6 136.0 
Hardware: tools andscutlery> cet oe tesa ecieoeee ce 149.7 148.4 150.0 160.8 163.0 
FLEA bin gig UIPMED bee sees ae ete ies cin eeiere were oes 110.9 109.4 104.5 106.6 103.0 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating....................005: 137.4 134.5 130.5 130.1 127.8 
Machinery (except electrical) isco cc.cle-ssec ce ne cpsleee ses 147.7 149.7 141.0 151.4 149.5 
Aaugulnien tthe Oia uce yeas soncacasabudccerasoondhs 142.7 141.0 109.7 119.2 95.5 
Miscellaneous machinery and equipment............... 152.0 150.8 143.4 152.5 153.2 
@Micerand store MACHINE: hs selladte com elelesicy ist ane tele oe 141.4 162.2 172.8 191.2 207.9 
Mransportation equipments: sesh eee see aca 149.3 151.8 147.6 155.6 141.7 
Aircraft and parts 114.1 129.1 123.0 117.3 104.8 
Motor vehicles........ 171.2 168.0 169.3 183.9 166.6 
INECTING) OMY Set Hee SO SOS SCOR OOO OOM CTIne DAOC ose ian 174.8 166.2 170.0 181.6 160.9 
Parts And ACCESSOLIES s,s ocnsit Nene eat s mie cic ererneraey tiers 168.0 168.7 166.8 180.5 162.7 
Ship buuldingandsrepalr see cys as a eetaereie aera sei 135.6 128.8 108.4 107.6 92.5 
Electrical produetSoeens see caine aeastevale sions nen 142.0 144.2 143.6 150.4 144.3 
Major appliances (incl. non-electrical)................... 125.0 119.7 120.0 125.5 106.5 
Household radios and televisions...................000- 120.6 127.9 119.9 130.4 124.9 
Commiunicationsiequipmenti. -se eee se ce ler tee eicr-ielelai ove 150.5 167.7 177.6 180.0 171.7 
Non-metallic mineraliproducts. 13.6... «6. ceiseeciedecees 125.5 119.2 116.8 119.3 115.3 
WonGreve PrOduchser «ce Asters crys teen sree ten eke nide themes 142.9 122.2 115.8 124.4 12350 
(Clayeproducts.: Mee eerie soa ee iinet alt ener stemranin re 113.0 108.5 108.1 111.3 105.8 
GilasstandielassiproductS 7 asa ere cae ee 124.5 125.2 128.9 129.2 127.1 
PetroloumyandscoalsproducCtsiee saan ccs ere tmmialeleieree eee 99.7 102.7 104.0 104.0 105.9 
Betroleimurenneriess sae sacra as cisicistecie ce omniaeioeyarereterarars 88.7 94.0 94,4 92.2 93.8 
Chemicals and chemical products.............s00eseerees Wale 118.8 118.7 120.4 120.5 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines 121.9 131.2 133.4 137.9 143.3 
PAINS ANdGyALWIS eS ace rleletacl ever ctesisive eee 105.3 108.0 106.4 109.6 108.9 
Soap and cleaning compoundS................eeeeeeeees 103.1 101.8 102.5 102.3 98.8 
industrialichemicalss cen ne raat ac deeinye meres cenestes 116.3 118.3 115.7 117.9 119.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..................- 13152 133.0 137.8 149.4 151.8 
Construction... -+-ece eee Be ACO ERI TOE PO OROE 128.9 122.5 119.4 119.1 113.9 
ES ildin geen Getctct atk Pare yaa see ate eens ane 131.4 127.8 127.2 130.3 124.9 
sneral contractors conten vaca far nce yo inert 123.5 115.2 111.2 110.7 103.6 
PNSCIALLrAMOCONLTACEOIS ie a sista cies cisisairie’ tel diese'orsihlefe eters sie 140.2 141.5 144,2 151.1 147.6 
gineering ees he eee ee eee aera aysie ater ottie: er alavton weit 124.5 113.3 106.0 99.8 95.0 
Highways, bridges and streets.................eseeeees 106.6 97.0 90.2 84.0 81.0 
Miherengineering este es ee coe oO sel a ericte 147.0 134.2 127.0 120.1 113.0 
Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities. .. 107.5 111.0 109.5 111.9 112.6 
A PANSPOLEAUION wee te ceinie Soke wees Nai alclaioe telco niente mals retires 103.9 107.8 105.8 107.3 106.9 
Rirstransporbiand SELVACES s6.15\c 5 «cals cist siciee cintele viele creel 119.1 136.0 143.7 145.2 161.2 


Water transport and ServiCes so.) ch. sts aie wn eve.v's oersiele ele 106.6 102.9 99.8 101.2 100.7 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 


1966-70—concluded 
Industry 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities— 
concluded 
Transportation—concluded 
RRA Way CLANS OLG poten stare ic icte tsi fei veiclae elevates onaievsrs Mefeis 94.9 96.6 88.4 86.3 84,2 
PDEUCKESETANSPOLb) oa enter eros Sse Mee wise ohne lefoee ee es eel 119.4 129.4 133.6 138.7 135.0 
Bus transport, interurban and rural.................0085 110.8 115.6 113.4 123.2 129.1 
Wigan CrAMSLG yee Pre mnn icie er cetect eacoster tester ete 106.3 112.9 115.6 113.8 114.3 
Highway and bridge maintenance...................... 105.7 108.1 111.3 116.6 113.0 
DGORMZO ceteris ie ta cTerocoieiotomnaelcte ela ote ctolote’ olorsterestcene mbolererers 113.5 114.8 111.4 110.1 110.3 
Grainielevators tis cxvouee ovine Jette, <aiate atta terateintater tia" 111.4 110.7 107.4 102.5 102.4 
Other storage and warehousing........-.....eeeeeeeeee: 119.2 126.0 122.6 131.4 131.9 
GOMMUNICA ELON as eet his ecole fo nano d vichareterays aiavets Byete.e 116.5 118.8 116.3 121.3 125.7 
Radio and television broadcasting...............+200085 117.2 124.0 128.3 132.7 133.5 
Bele Ome cine tees ateyates Lotte coceve orc ene ee a. aiat aoc araretereccr ar ctaeeYonousrs 122.0 122.2 118.2 119.0 123.0 
eloprap hsand Caples mie caisairasam caves cisterecesre ni ete sietyoveiersts 95.9 93.0 86.5 81.5 80.5 
IROStZOHIGO SEAT inc cee eins Pir cn ertae cote ttos namie ace a3 118.1 116.6 132.8 141.3 
HWlectric pOweLy,. gas ANG wWabOlen .ecclss sieak «eee set ociiee an 109.3 113.1 116.3 119.0 120.4 
PIMleCtrici pO Wer sam nate res ooreeieee pe aie ere hstanieys tarsi 110.3 115.0 118.3 121.6 124.6 
(Glas GIStr1DUGlON sec. cee ote ose date ecocateciie orettterstaretnciaberace 102.0 102.5 105.2 107.6 103.7 
TUPAC ray eh erehetye cts aay oe sfetieverags fount eteietna caves terol 122.0 125.8 129.4 136.6 139.3 
Wiiiolesaloreme as cactm oie caisns-s c/eio ysvove lent tein ersten tae tatare enn o 117.5 121.1 122.5 129.0 132.8 
VS bas Aoterevttovater esse ator eioren Ste avolole: aie ate rateralera sletapetayen sion saavee 124.6 128.4 133.2 140.7 142,8 
GOCIS COLES ha.ve Semter tials oie orovehe iesstatermia pensions fepereiar sire meanest 125.9 133.0 140.3 148.4 151.6 
Department stones. caertae eta vare elects iol talerorsh cafe rectors « 125.8 128.6 131.6 136.9 135.6 
Variety 8 UOLES.. siete cise oat oie sayeie ese einai eel reeae 125.1 119.5 124.7 132.5 132.6 
IATCOMOPLV.ES PLOCUCUSLOLER crate siayorots cee ctejoreicre ors ie est ares 131.5 134.8 141.5 148.3 149.2 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 120.5 126.0 131.4 138.8 143.6 
HANanCralans tL Gu blONsse emer cei iiee ctteoana a clonereere ue sielctee one 124.4 128.7 134.3 143.5 148.2 
Tusurance and real Estates, tocishaietsciviet civics sem cledae ceiniowelers 114.9 122.3 127.4 132.4 187.5 
TIS OrANCE CATVIOISs «art aeaciee cartons caren cite sya ues e 112.0 119.3 122.4 124.7 126.6 
S51 OR en a eo 53 BORO TI UE On ne TEC Oo One ace cue taae 139.1 153.4 157.8 171.8 178.5 
Recreational ServiCGs so «x srsicvs:siecorite cyeisls avo lets © ope averele eis bielse ee 12725 135.4 144.3 158.4 161.3 
BUSINESS SEIVACS yrs eel « eines ee ere AW cherarereratelsicter o-shcraresvote melee 156.7 167.4 173.1 189.5 194.8 
Rersonal Bervicee’c Scene cleaeiciores ths woetyareeie ee ete 130.4 141.4 145.7 157.2 162.3 
Miscellaneousiser vies asian cise wiemieera nists ste wlerrnherctterma aie ies 153.9 188.3 187.6 206.7 223.5 
Industrial Composite. =. /-. ccc oc ase ve os coca ek 120.7 122.6 122.7 126.9 127.1 
8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1966-70, 
and Monthly Indexes 1970 and 1971 
Norre,—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 
Year and Month | Nfld. | P.E.I N.S N.B. Que. Ont. Man Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
Averages— 
OGG ivrcn teasers 12652): 1244 9 2 113)0,)| io s29) 11831 123i30 | etl 28 lL 6s oa 20h bm) eel eGnaa | ZOnd 
MOGTiE erik ceeoes 121.7 124.9 113.3 116.5 119.4 125.1 115.0 119.5 126.2 128.7 122.6 
1968. Sates eens TW HBC, SUR eee) Tbh cy 126.1 11556 | 11965 12827 |" 128585) 12257 
L969 RE ce Serr Reere 120.7 130.6 117.8 119.1 119.9 131.0 118.0 118.1 136.7 137.5 126.9 
197 Oss cece tray 121.8 134.0 114.3 119.2 119.3 131.6 LW iaes 113.2 138.2 139.3 127.1 
1970— 
JANUS Yee shies MUS ee LLG: | labs) SLES 6k | T2ON6 i 15S shi s L090 I 125 Sel elo teoe) | eles a4: 
February...... 109.8 112.7 109.9 111.1 116.4 129.7 115.0 108.0 134.9 138.0 124.3 
Mare ligne tants 111.9 113.1 108.7 109.2 116.4 129.5 115.7 108.6 135.0 138.0 124.2 
Aprilejocte chose ible T15S3 | LON ALO. 116.7 I 12959 1164 || 108520) 133.85) s1e8sOneiedco 
Mai Saarinen ie peels 118.6 132.3 114.2 119.9 119.0 132.0 117.6 112.5 138.0 134.8 126.7 
JUNG: ite hae a 131.1 | 145.2) 116.9 | 12556) 12271 134.0 | 120.0 | 116.7] 141.4] 188.6 || 129.6 
Jul Vpepra toterac et 132.0 | -147.6 | 118.5 | 125.6 | 120.4} 181.8 | 119.9 | 118.5} 143.6] 140.0 || 128.6 
ASUgUSti levers cane 138.9 | 154.3 | 116.7 | 128.0} 123.0] 184.7 | 121.0) 118.4 | 148.2 | 142.6 || 130.9 
September..... 131.3 152.6 118.0 126.5 122.5 132.7 120.4 116.5 141.3 142.8 129.6 
October....... 131.9 147.9 118.5 124.6 121.4 132.2 119.7 116.4 140.1 142.7 || 129.0 
November....| 125.8 | 141.7 | 116.4] 121.7 | 120.38} 181.8 | 117.8 | 114.0] 186.3 | 141.0 || 127.7 
December..... TIBT6y | 28a AOS t6hoN | 11657 W314 W477 | LES | 1s4 Coe 1s7 oud 4 
1971— : 
Vanuscyoree en 112 bi 12253711085 89)) M3729 11623 = 128.6 |) 113580 OTe eio2ein el soe6nllmelaos0) 
February...... 116) 12507) 107.6: | 125 |) 11459) 128.388) S118) 5 108349))) 130582138556 = 122. 4: 
IMIEIRO Mes ae us 114.3 | 123.1 106.9 | 112.7} 114.1 | 128.7 | -118.8 | 109.2 | 1338.4 | 1388.3 || 123.5 
DTI ne tee 116.20) 12752) 9100.5i)| M223 ISN e | 1SON oN t1SsSn eliiegassxoe eelaORSalmelade 
Mays os paces 128.1 |) 141.4 | . 115.5 ||- 12475 | | 119.0.)' 188.3'} 116.9 |" 115.6) 189;8 1) 144.4 |e10855 
TUNG eerste states 139.45) 14858) 27-4 |) S435) SAS Ss 18566 e121 5 120850 143 Oe Paro eats lar 
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9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1966-70, 
and Monthly Indexes 1970 and 1971 


Nore.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebee | Toronto ee Hamilton | Windsor | Winnipeg a bes 
Averages—— 
LOG Ge emery Sacsaveicietasins os 120.8 115.8 123.6 117.4 123.7 148.5 114.3 124.2 
POG Whe aestere ote teen casas eye. vers ian 122.6 116.3 126.0 123.5 120.8 148.2 117.3 127.7 
BOG Sire nerves hates ois eis 121.0 114.6 128.2 128.6 119.8 149.6 116.9 129.6 
IGOR ees etree eds cme 122.7 118.1 134.3 137.7 121.2 152.7 121.2 140.0 
10 cies Vee saodobnnnosous 121.4 123.3 135.1 140.6 124.0 149.9 121.2 141.1 
1970— 
SANUALY: soe histiny., oer caret te 119.5 Ube ff 133.2 136.1 122.3 147.9 119.6 141.1 
Re bIUah ya Meestie: yeocers: 119.9 118.2 133.8 136.2 122.2 146.9 119.3 141.3 
WENO canoes 6 oc nOnoth 120.7 118.7 133.4 136.4 121.7 148.6 119.8 140.6 
BANDEAU ia arolegs Holds shots satere 121.2 119.7 134.1 137.1 121.6 148.8 119.4 139.4 
IVa cebret, axial Sots sprees 121.5 122.0 135.7 141.9 122.8 147.5 121.3 137.4 
DUDS werecattea te vareie wreterds wo avatans 123.2 124.8 137.0 143.2 125.8 149.8 123.0 138.4 
A Visca stojsiaece treeisrovavads eins 120.2 123.2 133.6 142.5 124,7 145.6 122.2 140.5 
PAUP US tress snciirarcchs fc 122.7 126.3 135.9 142.9 126,2 156.6 122.8 144.2 
September 122.9 127.8 136.1 142.8 126.6 152.0 123.2 142.9 
October 122.2 129.0 136.9 143.3 124.7 151.1 123.5 142.7 
INOVeMDER. 5.155 51 asic sie 121.7 127.8 137.2 143.5 124.8 151.0 121.8 142.3 
Wecembersisces cons aes 119.5 124.1 134.6 141.6 124.7 153.0 118.6 141.4 
1971— 
JARUATY s.r see aes 118.0 121.1 132.1 187.3 122.4 149.9 121.8 135.6 
HE DrUaLys;.hien ee 016 aspen 117.8 122.4 132.2 138.5 121.1 147.8 116.3 137.0 
Warelrtaryttitn . aeataee 118.0 123.3 133.3 138.7 122.4 148.4 118.0 139.1 
Aprile widen ace cess 118.7 125.7 134.6 139.6 123.4 150.5 118.7 141.2 
Mayenne cate cmiss a lee 121.7 129.7 136.8 142.1 125.4 152.6 120.5 144.3 
UNTIEES crentn ae os ao iene Benicion 122.9 133.9 139.6 146.7 124.1 154.4 124.0 147.2 


Weekly Wages and Salaries.—Average weekly wages and salaries have increased 
substantially in the years for which current payroll statistics have been collected, rising 
from $23.44 in 1939 to $96.30 in 1966 and $126.82 in 1970. The upward movement gained 
momentum after the end of the War and average annual increases from 1946 to 1952 were 
more than double those between 1939 and 1946. After 1952 the rate of increase, in terms 
of year-to-year percentage changes, fell slightly, particularly between 1959 and 1962 when 
average earnings rose about 3 p.c. per annum. 
moderately—earnings in 1969 were 7.1 p.c. higher than in 1968 and in 1970 they were 


7.8 p.c. higher than in 1969. 


In the following years the rate increased 


10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 
by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1968-70 


Employment Average Weekly 

Industry (1961=100) Wages and Salaries 

1968 | 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 

Industry ; 
HOTCS ORY eRe Lae pre hea Rie cest aa at ohoroan wT cat 91.) 88.7 84,2 122.04 133.60 137.60 
Mining i(inelerilling te aera excelsis tert 109.8 107.9 115.7 139.16 148.93 164.70 
MMantiacturing tered « cca. seriatns. sieveieene sete a Sees 122.1 125.2 122.8 114, 42 122.93 132.75 
Wirable Foods awit; csee: eee sels el eke ae 1817 136.7 132.8 123.30 132.13 142,87 
Non-durable goods! 114.4 115.9 114.7 106.16 114.14 123,27 
GoOnstEuction Fyakeates ks oars owe sberaebinevaoe oa 119.4 119.1 113.9 137.59 150.68 167.15 
Transportation, communication and other utilities} 109.5 111.9 112.6 122.70 131.03 142.35 
Tad Ow, coe MEE ek Se ces (hahinieweete ae at 129.4 136.6 139.3 86.91 93.80 100.50 
Finance, insurance and real estate................ 131.4 138.8 143.6 106.21 113.83 120.52 
SOE ICE he tera mae ard inc atierera lh si obo wctoeions kas Ades 157.8 171.8 178.5 78.99 84.23 90.65 
Industrial Composite.................. 122.7 126.9 127.1 109.88 117.63 126.82 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral] products; non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 


by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1968-70 —concluded 


Province and Urban Area 


Province 


Newfound landtaes ...tytrmicetie were ch ae docchancniere 
PrincesLG ward islande. meeps ticeckire sere seitces 


CASTE of TO on Ar hin TORO UDI DERE CCC ere 
ONEATION Rata toe hha aestee tole haa laeianteraeaaene 
ME ANIGODAR tele corso cleite eres eicte etic lereieelcnsalvionraes 


PUI ORL A cen tike sarc inti: crt Deesiee Sonate e cients 


Urban Area 


Corner Brook, Nfid 
Sus SONN Ss Nil diem oc foie ets 

Falifaxcy NS seereccstisst wees cieieeec sheeaeonaes 
DVN VANES ecee otra traaaors rein Remise wean mite 
IMonGbone IN. Desens a crer tee eicieicos eer isco ciate 
Santon Naber eee eee te coe ane casanee racks 
Chicoutimi.Oueiey. cts core ie escedkhente te tenant 
DrgmmoncyilevOues aia as ia eile. oeioeloee 
Granby Que eee aens aos ausse taains acitidae 
Montreal A Queen eee ox oh iaxe meteors ee ee 
OLtawa, <OnGs= Hull MQ ue, a saiversrercs aris vincek savereterorare 
Quebec @iesaesaraosind on are eiaivie vie cavorree stetetnersia sieseys 
RONVN ON OTANGA OUC er ne nines icth is ceeiomenies 
Stybiyacinthes@ue, mss sehnes leans ooeeneeewae 
SUP LETS CONIC Bien Oo or COR ICIe ICO OU ene ac PRC AREY 
SUMUETOME  OUC rc taiseres te ieee aeare cam cule snetiee 
Shawinigan Questar ves soak ae oecer nae 
ETD TOOKE NG) UG seas f Narccnorsysyniniecerorsle fi seaheteye <7go et eco 
‘Sfogel LGN Gaantnsaaers aaa Saar Oech c onmneeetar 
iMhetfiord Mines," Quesc mesamecvrakdele uebpeeee ae eh 
SEV GISSEUIVIOTES 5 CUC eie ore, ayes aveus sin iarateters lola pheseletene 
Walley Held s@uewe e emacnc se one ee meets 
BellevillewOntee. eae oat one 
BTA MPtCOM FON Ge sts si ncreinhe cies ee prate’Slo\aie aie s,oeusaharons 
Brantiord Onur ecesesncd: eee cet cee cen 
Brockville i Ontesyamavec enisccitie Femoral eet wis see 
@bhathammOnt.eertn aocrineear somlianemicin teen 
Cornwall MO nbes esa stasis seerclaaioistetonie avin oe 
Guelph tOntisnrscss sences ceed cle ane Poles kee 
HMamilfons Onten sana cca Moco ene melee 
IDSs Ons ONG orice ses, ea etsis siete elo setts a, omc leis olajtin ve 
HAGehener ONG. eek tincloehistee sameae os newer mele 
[Bon GonOntaan ness eetere ee crcers Setar ae eeiara nae 
INiagarartialle |Ontanctnaccienhnvenoanas cums 
NortnebaysOntisene es oles hamerne kalnaeeremees 
OshawanOnteseer erases acs cinerea 
Peterborough i Onted-crann tener rien Oot tts Nose 
Hes Cagharines) Oncetsec seats sive nae saltincumrceets 
Stoabhomasy Ontane. verecmen «cmiaasas esmentes 
Sarnwan Onteere on traci ee oe coche ornate ecient sere 
SanltistenMarienOu teres ce yore oc ee iene ae 
Soratlond sOnts reno waacee cae rcoinott eaicicetananne 
Sudbury Ont seman tena bec hie cristo te 
MbhundersmayOnte. wer cee aac ce ae tert ceetioine 
Timmins, Ong. esas s ant cence shen oecinamee 
EL OTOnTG [Ont rasta tet cenvesele sieuseter eres 

Welland {Onte seevtsieecen cree cB sha aie cietnielatrene 
Windsor Ontrenn tan Roe cee athe metic ce suet 
Woodstock, Ont 
Winnipeg) Mianiesaacn rs vse er ioninc aerobic ter 
Regina cas karmans na thet mines cheer bees 
HaSkAaLOon RMAs. west cemetiach ate it anit 
Walgary SAl taser cantaciens teen een Seis 
Edmonton eAltatccesaatccerenmn eee ere 
Vancouver, B.Ciseaent cise eon ceo ae 
BVACTONIa: IS: Ge eran ca eine oe er ee cae 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Employment 
(1961=100) 
1968 1969 1970 1968 
$ 

119.3 120.7 121.8 99.15 
131.9 130.6 134.0 72.41 
114.3 117.8 114.3 88.19 
116.5 119.1 119.2 89.55 
Ue 119.9 119.3 107.92 
126.1 131.0 131.6 113.52 
115.6 118.0 Urs gf 100.46 
119.5 118.1 113.2 102.11 
128.7 136.7 138.2 108.02 
128.8 187.5 139.3 120.76 
103.9 100.9 104.8 109.99 
137.7 136.2 134.9 87.39 
116.7 121.9 120.8 91.31 
99.7 93.3 90.7 95.11 
118.8 129.0 136.8 86.38 
abi? 114.6 113.9 89,82 
106.5 112.0 113.6 125.20 
115,1 120.1 117.2 87.74 
108.3 109.3 106.9 87.13 
121.0 122.7 121.4 109.63 
128.6 137.7 140.6 102.74 
114.6 118.1 123.3 93.33 
101.5 104.3 107.3 104.55 
122.6 122.7 124.0 81.40 
129.9 127.4 123.0 91.49 
103.6 114.7 114.2 89.28 
98.7 94.4 95.3 110.49 
115.7 117.2 111.9 92.91 
139.3 155.7 157.9 120.03 
113.4 119.9 120.8 114.35 
111.2 114.9 112.4 100.30 
129.0 131.0 129.1 112.94 
118.7 124.8 127.0 95.48 
261.5 280.1 289.3 112.27 
125.6 137.7 130.8 103.44 
130.4 128.1 129.9 107.52 
133.9 139.4 138.8 112.89 
132.7 138.5 127.5 105.96 
136.7 141.9 141.2 103.60 
119.8 121.2 124.0 116.62 
123.0 128.3 125.6 108.30 
145.3 154.9 153.6 101.53 
121.3 125.2 124.4 105.05 
106.9 112.5 116.1 105.01 
113.0 116.0 119.4 108. 40 
130.1 140.8 121.9 130.36 
132.8 141.5 142.1 114.44 
133.6 143.2 133.2 121.84 
173.1 207.5 198.2 112.40 
139.6 143.0 135.9 144.31 
119.4 111.3 124.0 124.29 
141.3 150.5 147.8 96.59 
115.7 103.2 131.9 133.73 
119.6 124.2 125.6 105.68 
1550 72.4 72.0 100.21 
128.2 134.3 135.1 114.08 
108.4 108.1 115.6 127.58 
149.6 152.7 149.9 128.92 
149.4 158.4 150.1 103.21 
116.9 121.2 121.2 . 93.50 
PAL TY 123.0 118.5 96.75 
144.5 140.9 132.6 96.42 
136.8 147.3 147.2 106.71 
136.0 145.1 145.7 102.63 
129.6 140.0 141.1 116.29 
122.1 133.6 131.0 103.56 


1969 
$ 


1970 
$ 
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11.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division, 1966-70, and 
Monthly Averages 1970 and 1971 


Trans- 
pone Hmnanee, s 
Mining Manu- Con- Com- as Indus- 
een Forestry (inel, factur- struc- muni- Trade ery Service! cat 
milling) ing tion cation Re eee 
ae eal posite 
Onher Estate 
Utilities 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
104.78 119.55 100.13 120. 42 103.41 76.86 93.00 70.18 96.30 
113.64 129.13 106.53 130.83 113.15 81.24 99.02 74,98 102.76 
122.04 139.16 114, 42 137.59 122.70 86.91 106.21 78.99 109.88 
133.60 148.93 122.93 150.68 131.03 93.80 113.83 84.23 117.63 
137.60 164.70 132.75 167.15 142.35 100.50 120.52 90.65 126.82 
1970— 
JANUADY ae ooh 137.41 160.51 129.28 160. 48 137.09 97.45 118.09 88.63 123.08 
February...... 149.16 162.34 130.17 162.09 138.88 98.07 116.80 89.85 124,14 
Marches 144.87 165.76 130.08 152.90 139.15 98.79 117.86 89.38 123.79 
iMprile senor 146.77 163.31 131.43 164.13 140.94 99.94 119.42 90.32 125.53 
Maes ei 124.49 162.35 132.39 166.38 141.86 100.11 119.60 89.68 126.07 
JUNE reece teehee 124.24 161.74 133.21 166.59 143.02 102.04 120.11 90.44 127.17 
Dulyarosses eel 125.90 160.74 131.83 167.61 142.99 102.55 121.29 91.43 127.02 
August........] 182.96 163.15 133.05 174.55 142.68 101.97 121.54 90.93 128.11 
September....} 138.34 166.31 133.95 178.42 143.91 101.26 122.19 91.51 128.94 
October....... 149.83 TADS ce) 135.69 178.93 146.02 101.08 122.99 91.78 130.22 
November....} 149.05 171.68 136.37 177.30 145.50 100.63 122.65 91.77 129.84 
December.....| 136.53 168.27 135.10 147.41 145.04 101.75 123.70 92.00 127.31 
1971— 
VANUATY sos 5058 143.55 170.47 138.05 172.04 145.62 103.21 125.29 94.65 130.83 
February...... 147.87 172.73 139.75 179.09 149.12 102.59 124.84 94.37 132.50 
Mareh? 402s 156.73 177.34 141.58 186.31 148.12 105.55 130.39 96.99 134.75 
ADT Sear ceca: 163.15 We 25 142.30 187.55 148.79 107.12 131.14 97.64 135.69 
Maye nes 149.42 176.01 142.65 180.68 151.07 107.61 128.85 98.03 135.98 
VUNG sete ectescaes 151.70 176.07 144.45 187.82 153.00 109.59 129.84 98.35 138.06 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business services. 


Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners.—The monthly survey of 
employment and payrolls covers statistics of hours of work and paid absence of those 
wage-earners for whom records of hours are maintained, together with the corresponding 
totals of gross wages paid. These wage-earners are mainly hourly rated production work- 
ers; information on hours is frequently not kept by employers for ancillary workers nor, in 
many industries and establishments, for any wage-earners. Salaried employees are ex- 
cluded by definition from the series. As a result of these exclusions, data are available 
for fewer industries and workers than are covered in the employment and average weekly 
wage and salary statistics. 


During the period 1966-70, there was a slight decline in average weekly hours but 
average hourly and weekly wages rose substantially. For the most part, upward wage- 
rate revisions in all industries were responsible for the increases. Technological changes, 
which in many cases involve the employment of more highly skilled workers at the expense 
of those in the lower-paid occupations, also contributed to the advance of average hourly 
earnings. From 1966 to 1970, average weekly wages rose 30.6 p.c. in manufacturing, 38.6 
p-c. in mining and 39.8 p.c. in construction. Average hourly earnings increased by 33.8 
p.c. in manufacturing, 42.7 p.c. in mining and 50.4 p.c. in construction. In 1970, average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing rose 7.9 p.c., in mining 13.1 p.c. and in construction 
13.5 p.ec. over the 1969 levels. 
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12.—_Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1966-70, and Monthly Averages 1970 and 1971 


All Manufactures Mining (incl. milling) Construction 
sae th Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average 
2n De Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
Hours | Earnings} Wages Hours | Earnings} Wages Hours | Earnings | Wages 
No. $ $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Averages— 

1966 40.8 2.25 91.65 42.2 2.60 109.77 42.2 2.80 118.06 
40.3 2.40 96.84 41.9 2.84 119.09 41.3 3,12 128.76 
40.3 2.58 104.00 41.8 3.07 128.28 40.5 3.33 134.84 
40.0 2.79 111.72 41.4 3.28 135.94 39.8 3.71 147.68 
39.7 3.01 119.69 41.0 3.71 152.10 39.2 4.21 165.04 

1970— 
JADUATY opis 39.8 2.92 116.30 41.4 3.59 148.72 38.7 4.06 157.19 
February...... 40.0 2.93 117.36 41.4 3.63 150.41 38.9 4.10 159.78 
Manoel.) 25 c/s 39.5 2.96 117.14 41.3 3.73 154.20 35.7 4.12 147.11 
April eesensie.« 39.8 2.99 118.84 41.0 3.66 150.12 38.7 AA 161.42 
Ma Vator ste. 40.0 2.99 119.69 40.6 3.72 151.17 40.0 4.14 165.47 
FUNC yest: 40.1 3.01 120.65 40.5 3.67 148.84 40.3 4.09 164.89 
VU akc 39.3 3.00 118.06 40.6 3.65 148.12 40.5 4.11 166.10 
ANGUS sacin cet 39.9 3.02 120.57 40.7 3.68 149.72 41.7 4.18 174.35 
September.... 40.1 3.02 121.16 41.1 3.75 153.90 41.6 4.29 |, 178.43 
October....... 40.1 3.06 122.67 41.6 3.80 158.16 41.0 4.35 178.38 
November.... 39.9 3.09 123.30 41.6 3.83 159.32 39.6 4.46 176.52 
December..... 38.0 3.17 120.53 39.9 3.84 153.08 30.7 4.49 137.68 

1971— 
Vanuaryan corer 38.9 3.19 124.09 39.9 3.92 156.41 36.9 4.58 169.00 
February...... 39.0 3.21 125.19 40.6 3.91 158.75 38.0 4.65 176.70 
March. jeer 39.9 3.21 128.08 41.1 4.00 164.40 39.5 4.69 185.26 
Aprile tae 39.8 3.23 128.55 40.9 3.99 163.19 39.2 4.73 185. 42 
Mayers dee 39.5 3.27 129.17 40.5 4.01 162.41 37.9 4.68 177.37 
JUNG Ya cer coe sas 39.9 3.29 131.27 40.6 4.02 163.21 39.6 4.71 186.52 


13.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Selected Urban Areas, 1968-70 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry ie z 
1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 
Mining (incl. ae See 41.8 41.4 41.0 3.07 3.28 3.71 128.28 135.94 152.10 
Meta mining. . Ripa (eed ae 40.7 40.3 3.20 3.38 3.84 131.55 137.68 154.68 
Coalanining cases ees 41.8 41.9 42.1 2.34 2.59 3.09 97.66 108.58 130.37 
Manufacturing.............| 40.3 40.0 39.7 2.58 2.79 3.01 104.00 111.72 119.69 
Durable goods!............| 40.9 40.6 40.2 2.79 3.00 Su2o 113.83 121.76 130.75 
Non-durable goods!....... 39.7 39.5 39.3 2.37 2.57 2600 94.34 101.64 108.92 
Construction............... 40.5 39.8 39.2 3.33 3.71 4.21 134.84 147.68 165.04 
BuilGing earthen 38.6 38.0 37.0 3.42 3.82 4.36 131.95 145.30 163.36 
Hngineeringase ices siee 44.6 44.0 43.1 3.16 3.48 3.92 140.92 153.15 168.90 
Other— : ; 
Urban transit............. 41.5 41.7 42.0 3.18 3.43 3.65 132.03 143.13 153.45 
Highway and bridge 
maintenance.............| 39.3 36.2 Bye 2.41 2.49 2.70 94.97 89.89 100.37 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non- metallic 
mineral products; non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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13.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Selected Urban Areas, 1968-70—concluded 


Average Average Average 
: Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry, Province and 
Urban Area 
1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry—concluded 
Other—concluded 
Hotels, restaurants and 
ROUTES ei cnet nn alien nestles 33.4 37.4 31.9 1.49 1.62 1.75 49.87 60.80 55.79 
Laundries, cleaners and 
DICSSCIS: meets oes oo ne 38.1 32.3 37.0 teat 1.62 1.74 BYESS} 52.32 64.47 
Province 
Manufacturing 
Newfoundland: .......0......| 41.2 41.6 40.5 Presta 2.29 2.53 86.86 93.69 102.50 
INOVa SCOMIAS «0.5. se ie eer 39.7 39.8 39.2 2.06 2.20 2.45 81.80 87.85 96.05 
New Brunswick............. 40.9 40.3 40.5 2.10 2.29 2.47 85.85 92.43 100.32 
Quebec wesw verter sa 41.0 40.8 40.4 2.33 2.50 2.68 95.33 102.07 108.52 
OntarIO esc cotoen ac vives 40.4 40.1 39.8 2.71 2.93 3.18 109.38 117.46 126.68 
Manitoba tedoce aorinier ccl.sa 39.5 39.4 38.9 2.31 2.47 2.72 91.20 97.33 105.82 
Saskatchewan....:.......... 39.4 39.7 39.5 2.74 2.94 3.16 108.01 116.75 124.96 
IM Derbse tote tke oe octet. 39.3 39.4 39.1 2.64 2.90 3.18 103.93 114.19 124.20 
British Columbia........... Slee 37.4 36.8 3.28 3.48 Saal 121.64 130.27 136.69 
Selected Urban Area 
Manufacturing 
IMontrealie oe. s.cfekiaeien ecto: 40.4 40.2 39.9 2.39 2.56 2.73 96.52 103.00 109.06 
MOLONLOME aaah, see eee otares 40.5 40.3 39.9 2.60 2.84 3.06 105.13 114.40 122.11 
lari lt onc vencectokieovar: 40.1 39.7 39.4 2.96 3.17 3.51 118.79 125.67 138.06 
Wand Sonera icicteceaiate 41.7 39.8 41.8 3.28 3.53 3.87 136.77 140.33 161.69 
Winnipeg iit oucsanuct een 39.2 39.1 38.8 PNP 2.45 2.70 88.77 95.59 104.73 
WanCouVveL sn oe decom biciccate 37.4 3f.2 36.5 3.18 3.40 3.64 117.30 126.44 133.03 


Subsection 2.—Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing* 


Since 1946 an annual survey of earnings and hours of work in manufacturing has been 
conducted using (since 1948) the last week of October as the survey week. Information 
is collected during this normal or representative working week of the year, following 
generally the same concepts, definitions and coverage as in the larger establishment monthly 
employment survey. If strikes or other unusual working conditions distort the norm for 
this week, a more suitable week is substituted. Over the whole period, earnings and 
hours of work in manufacturing have been reported by sex and category and, since 1951, 
figures have been available for clerical and related workers as distinct from other salaried 
employees. In addition, the distribution of employees by weekly earnings has been col- 
lected periodically since 1950 and the distribution of wage-earners by hours worked or 
paid for was collected each year from 1946 to 1949 and periodically thereafter. 


Tables 14 and 15 give figures for 1963-69. It should be noted that in 1963 there was 
a break in continuity with previous years. The new establishment concept introduced 
in 1961 drew into the manufacturing universe some activity reports, such as sales branches, 
which formerly reported to other industries; these are now coded to manufacturing when 
they form part of an establishment, the principal activity of which is manufacturing. The 
survey was not carried out in 1961 and 1962 and revised figures are available only from 1963. 
The 1960 standard industrial classification is used in Tables 16 and 17. 


* More detailed information is given in Statistics Canada annual report Harnings and Hours of Work in Manufac- 
turing (Catalogue No. 72-204). 
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14.— Average Earnings of Male and Female Employees in Manufacturing, Survey Week 
1963-69, and Percentage Increases over Previous Year 


Notr.—Survey week is the last week of October. 


This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962 (see p. 845). 


Male Female Both Sexes 
Year 
Increase Increase Increase 
Average over Average over Average over 
Earnings Previous Earnings Previous Earnings Previous 
Year Year Year 
AVERAGE Hourty WAGES 
$ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c 
TOG Sixers et ate ea, aS crcl Mele are wine 2.13 is OME 3 1.94 os 
1S SOSH Ra OUTER CeCe ER Ee CTO 2,20 3.7 1.33 4.7 2.02 4.1 
GG SMart See erie en nin roisl eis ine etaie << 2.33 5.4 1.41 6.0 2.14 5.9 
HOG Geren rc has siciets se suet eaten s Sane 2.50 7.3 iol Us tl 2.29 7.0 
MOG Peptaree tee ops, siteve Scare rarece, eve aries Ae 2.66 6.4 1.63 7.9 2.44 10.9 
OGRE eet ae Rete abi ataen oma sates 2.88 8.3 1.74 Gail 2.64 8.2 
LQG QR ey sete davies ee unsere oee 3.12 8.3 1.92 10.3 2.86 6.1 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
$ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c 
LOG SMart is tae 2 cre erase toca haeeioes 90.04 a 49.31 cm 80.79 Pe 
LOG Seer rameters Chae Sire oe a esaraiiers 94.08 4.5 51.45 4.3 84.37 4.4 
LOG Secrets tiasysete maken, -eercatees € 99.50 5.8 54.88 6.7 89.39 5.9 
OGG wetter teptte ria canticina conus eens 105.45 6.0 68.01 Sad 94,52 5.7 
LOB (Petre At ek iets n stearate ce vere TE a} Sis 61.59 6.2 99.91 5.7 
LOGS prray elec Cheon orten wero nn ns aah 120.34 8.2 66.26 7.6 108.19 8.3 
LOGO Meare cteelstcienneeen aes owes 129.35 Wed 72.39 9.3 116.11 7.3 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
$ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c 
LOGS reper, eacte- eek CGR eA hast 128.67 oe 64.24 ey, 111.40 me 
SGA ee cirerysr tte hicecs whee ration svar ctavepevate 133.64 B50) 66.51 3.5 115.59 3.8 
THUS SARC eA eia BRee Samet e aReS Bn Seem 139.01 4.0 69.35 4.3 120.30 4.1 
OGG Sct ere asstele cee wistorerens leveish as haecgiete's, 147.95 6.4 75.26 8.5 128.79 “ell 
iNLiV (Ss, cation eee GEIR c AEA eo Een 155.76 5.3 80.21 6.6 135.94 5.6 
LOGS asrreeirccis tees coer it tere kta 163.56 5.0 83.56 4.2 142.06 4.5 
LOGO We itera Rei eas oe ee oe 178.60 9.2 92.86 Blea 156.12 9.9 


15.—Proportions of Male and Female Employees classified as Salaried Staff, 
Survey Week 1963-69 


This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962 (see p. 845). 


Nore.—Survey week is the last week of October. 


Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
Year 

Male Female oe Male Female E ii Be Male Female B ae 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LOG Bieter orien 21.7 43.9 24.5 25.0 22.2 24.0 2340 27.4 24.3 
W964 eri csexeccntecas 21.4 43.6 24,2 25.2 22,1 24,1 23.2 27.3 24.2 
Oe Re pees a 2a 42.4 23.8 25.6 22.3 24.5 23.1 27.4 24,1 
LOGO seeds. ts P33 42.9 25.8 28.0 23.4 26.5 25.3 28.8 26.1 
[9G We erecnivyoes ss 24.4 44.5 27,1 29.0 24.8 27.6 26.5 30.2 27.4 
L968 orate. sacle < Pay stl 46.2 28.6 34.0 30.1 32.7 29.5 34.6 30.7 
L9G SWE arrare cine ase 24.5 42.9 27.1 29.4 25.1 28.0 26.7 30.2 27.5 
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16.—Average Hours and Earnings of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing, by Industry and 
Province, Survey Week 1969 


Norr,—Survey week is the last week of October; based on the revised standard industrial classification. 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Earnings 
Industry, Province and a 
Urban Area 
Male | Female a oud Male | Female rade Male Female ao ian 
No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 
Foods and beverages........ 40.9 35.5 39.4 2.79 1.90 2.58 114.09 67.43 101.54 
Tobacco processing and 
PLOGUCES eee iNelave, omroriate 37.7 37.8 37.7 3.61 3.11 3.37 121.77 104.67 113.18 
Rubber products............ 43.2 39.5 42.5 3.27 2.04 3.07 141.32 80.67 130.71 
Leather products............ 40.3 38.9 39.6 2.28 1.66 1.95 92.11 64.60 77.13 
BPextile products... ..occe+++s 42.1 38.7 40.9 2.43 1.96 74. 0a| 102.45 75.91 92.85 
Knitting amills: 3.) se.cneoe 43.7 40.4 41.3 Phi A 1.60 1.76 92.53 64.58 72.79 
GlOGHIN gee Hs eos cis weclee > 39.0 37.0 37.4 2.60 1.72 1.90 101.38 63.64 71.20 
Wood products. .Messierass 39.8 38.7 39.8 2.79 2.02 2.76 111.13 78.09 109.66 
Furniture and fixtures....... 43.1 40.8 42.8 2.42 1.85 2.34 104.39 75.47 99.99 
Paper and allied industries..| 41.6 38.2 41.2 3.51 1,98 Srou 145.78 75.57 139.06 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries........... 38.9 35.5 38.1 2.76 2.08 3.39 146.22 74.00 129.25 
Primary metal industries...| 41.4 36.9 41.4 3.42 2.15 3.40 141,71 79.28 140.76 
Metal fabricating industries.| 41.5 38.9 41.2 3.15 2.02 3.05 130.64 78.65 125,02 
Machinery (except electrical)| 41.7 39.1 41.6 3.29 2.21 3.24 137.13 86.23 134.71 
Transportation equipment...| 42.0 37.4 41.7 3.45 2.17 3.37 145.09 81.30 140. 46 
Electrical products.......... 41.6 38.9 40.7 3.05 2.20 2576 126.92 85.37 112.08 
Non-metallic mineral 
DLOGUCES cicocrsrc a ereterenicis. oss 1s 43.1 39.3 42.8 3.14 2.32 3.08 135.03 91.15 131,71 
Petroleum and coal products} 43.0 -- 42.9 3.82 -- 3.81 164.36 -- 163.39 
Chemicals and chemical 
DPLOGUCES Merce miceestes!s 41.7 38.6 41.1 3.25 2.01 3.08 135.67 77.61 124.53 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Industricsses-s-mcassercs + 42.0 38.4 40.5 2.65 1.80 2.381 111.40 69.01 93.40 
Totals, Manufacturing| 41.4 37.8 40.6 3.12 1.92 2.86 129.17 72.39 116.11 
Durable goods!............+- 41.6 38.8 41.3 3.18 2.14 3.07 132.36 82.89 126,92 
Non-durable goods!......... 41.2 37.5 39.9 3.03 1.85 2.65 124.93 69.15 105.59 
Province and Urban Area 
Newfoundland.............. 38.9 28.1 RY Gis 2.68 1.22 2.56 104.18 34.24 96.29 
INO VANS COLL woaniclatersiniete ateissels 40.5 33.9 39.2 2.46 1.35 2.27 99.73 45.76 88.85 
New Brunswick............. 41.4 30.6 39.2 2.58 1.39 2.39 106. 65 42.61 93.68 
QUEDEO cance eo teiceoseletielsie's 42.7 38.0 41.4 2.80 1.83 2.56 119.31 69.69 105. 82 
Montreal sien: aces aces 42.5 38.2 41.1 2.93 1.92 2.62 124.33 73.39 107.73 
ONCATIO we laletnes e ecererasaraverehavorees 41.5 38.3 40.7 3.28 2.00 3.00 136.16 76.66 122.33 
MOLONGO, coe isen Ade naset tones 41.9 38.9 41.0 3.28 1.97 2.91 137.52 76.54 119.36 
IMANILODA see aeea ee «shies 41.0 37.0 39.9 2.81 a7 pl 2.54 115.45 63.40 101.55 
Saskatchewan..............- 41.3 41.0 41.3 3.09 1.88 2.95 127.68 77.10 121,84 
PAID EEDA satcctsriaeccareeeecn anne 40.5 37.8 40.2 3.15 1.98 3.00 127.79 74.77 120.32 
British Columbia........... 38.1 34.8 37.7 3.71 2.26 3.58 141.25 78.53 134.86 


1The durable goods group includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 


fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral products; the non-durable goods group includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT 849 


Subsection 3.—Estimates of Employment* 


Estimates of employees by province and industry are produced by adding together 
data from the long-standing employment and earnings survey of larger establishments, 
from a sample survey of smaller establishments, and from special surveys in the non-com- 
mercial sector. These estimates are available from 1961 on a monthly basis. 


The estimates of employees are more reliable indicators of changes in total employment 
than the large-establishment employment indexes released in the publication E’mployment 
and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. However, the design of the sample survey does 
not permit the publication of extensive geographic and industrial detail and the large- 
establishment employment indexes are the only source of current information of this type. 


* More detailed information is given in Statistics Canada monthly publication Estimates of Employees by Province 
and Industry (Catalogue No. 72-008). 


18.—Estimates of Numbers of Employees, by Industrial Division, 1966-70 and by Month 1970 


: Manufacturing Transpor- 
Vear Mines, tation, 

Bad Forestry Quarries Construc- | Commu- 

Month and Oil Durables Non- Total tion nication 
Wells durables and Other 

Utilities 

"000 000 000 000 000 "000 *000 
Annual Average— 

OGG maeretees late eoars ces. 2 72.6 116.8 793.5 841.8 1,635.3 379.6 634.8 
NOG eet. cttst ccc siciets We 118.5 794.6 847.9 1,642.5 363.4 652.1 
CTE SAG 8a os Gtirineneae 64.5 120.4 785.1 854.1 1,639.2 361.3 642.3 
HOG ere seen nae isis 64.9 119.5 819.9 871.5 1,691.4 377.2 662.9 
IGA: acm Hones oe eee 62.7 128.4 798.8 868.8 1,667.6 367.4 671.1 

1970— 
RIATUIAT Voor tee eres Serels 60.1 123.4 807.1 851.6 1,658.7 329.7 647.4 
MeDrUATY a2. cee chiens 67.7 125.3 810.4 851.0 1,661.4 322.0 645.5 
WEG ope Sgh onde aenee 49.9 124.8 807.7 851.5 1,659.2 325.4 645.4 
NGA eke Soe eee 43.2 124.3 804.2 852.9 1,657.0 338.4 651.1 
INT ay Acne sce keen 54.7 128.4 806.0 865.4 1,671.4 364.7 667.3 
DUDS sreetee cl rscrs alan: 71.9 132.8 811.7 889.3 1,701.0 389.6 679.4 
UpINGs tesa pageneedes 76.7 135.2 782.3 876.9 1,659.1 399.7 686.1 
PAUISUS tate Sitehte ce cues 77.5 135.2 818.0 902.4 1,720.4 416.1 690.2 
September 74.1 130.7 794.5 897.8 1,692.3 412.8 695.9 
October 68.5 128.8 789.3 881.0 1,670.3 411.9 684.8 
November 64.6 126.7 776.1 866.7 1,642.8 383.4 683.3 
Mecomber: is. sas 52.5 124.8 778.2 838.8 1,617.0 314.7 677.3 
ie Personal Services 
inance : 
Y Public Total, 
Trade Loe Commer- Non- Admini- Specified 
aTiatate cial or ie Ss Total stration Industries 
Sector Sector 
000 000 000 000 000 000 "000 
Annual Average— 
LOCC Hes ein coos 920.2 248.8 545.5 913.1 1,458.7 375.6 5,814.0 
LOG Tits tetas «ce 949.4 265.6 582.1 985.4 1,567.5 399.1 6,017.7 
LOGS He eee Sateen 984.5 280.7 611.3 1,068.0 1,679.3 408.1 6,189.3 
LOCO is atten Ae eee aye 1,061.7 300.1 689.7 1,122.0 1,811.7 420.1 6,516.0 
NOLO Nea cttels cre 1,095.7 306.8 719.3 1,170.6 1,889.8 449.5 6,645.3 
1970— 
SANUATY nee eer ern stot 1,073.7 305.4 684.1 1,169.5 1,853.5 428.8 6, 483.8 
Hebruaryaeccriin o-- 1,071.4 304.1 687.9 1,180.1 1,868.0 432.0 6,489.7 
MAT ChIG ce. imntareanranite 1,072.3 304.0 689.8 1,184.8 1,874.6 436.9 6,489.5 
ANT 8 | thay bee) eel a 1,071.9 302.7 703.9 1,193.5 1,897.4 432.7 6,525.8 
Mane ererets ects ttt: 1,108.8 310.6 743.2 1,198.0 1,941.2 448.8 6,704.9 
UDO se cis ever Bie 1,104.1 308.4 746.5 1,191.8 1,938.3 469.6 6,807.1 
DULY a Roe eee 1,092.9 310.6 750.2 1,046.7 1,796.9 477.9 6,646.0 
PA NEUSE er alessio). 1,085.8 312.9 758.8 1,082.9 1,791.6 475.6 6,717.4 
September............ 1,102.0 305.6 135.5 1,180.1 1,915.7 463.1 6,799.0 
Octobre Aen sates. 1,107.4 306.3 730.3 1,214.3 1,944.6 452.1 6.780.7 
November........... 1,132.9 305.3 716.1 1,224.3 1,940.4 437.9 6,722.2 
IDecembercesuaw. sss. 5 1,119.7 305.0 684.6 PRI 1,915.7 438.3 6,568.7 
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Subsection 4.—Estimates of Labour Income* 


Labour income, as shown in Table 19, is the compensation paid to employees for ser- 
vices rendered either as wages and salaries or as supplementary labour income. Wages 
and salaries include directors’ fees, bonuses, commissions, taxable allowances and benefits, 
some imputed earnings (e.g., those for persons in religious orders) and living allowances 
considered to be an additional benefit to the employee. Supplementary labour income, 
which consists of payments made by employers for the future benefit of employees, is 
composed of employers’ contributions to employee welfare and pension funds, to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund and to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


* More detailed information is given in Statistics Canada publication H'stimates of Labour Income (Catalogue No. 
72-005). 


19.—Wages and Salaries, by Industry, and Supplementary Labour Income, 1966-70, 
and by Month 1970 and 1971 


Norte.—Based on the 1960 standard industrial classification. Figures are unadjusted for seasonal variation. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Trans- 
yo Agricul- Forestry Mane Manufac- | Construc- Comiaie cieada 
Month ture turing tion nication 
and Other 
Utilities 
Annual Average— 
A OGG reeete accloutetis setae 298 423 765 8,898 2,660 3, 402 4,037 
LOG Giseic cies 1c siete sw she sions 327 453 846 9,517 2,771 3, 830 4,402 
LOGS Aatebieresre Mercator 7 344 434 919 10, 167 2,855 4,106 4,847 
LOGOS teas! echelons eres 352 468 959 11,258 3,112 4,575 5, 482 
TOMO Se rcctiesies shane seers, 365 463 1,125 11,878 3,401 4,927 5, 989 
1970— 
AUT orers ereleyereraiey= =e 19.3 37.2 88.3 961.8 242.4 380.6 477.3 
He brudiyenisssee ne eatas 19.2 38.9 90.3 966.1 245.4 382.8 478.1 
March cen wets: 21.4 33.5 92.3 973.0 245.5 386.7 483.7 
PAYAL erie, : visite nism oa 25.0 29.4 89.8 974.6 253.0 394.9 490.0 
MAY Asian taeiarel sleet ehivies 30.1 32.5 92.3 988.0 265.6 406.5 494.9 
PUNO ee cia aracchs Kaytee 35.8 38.2 94.7 1,013.9 296.3 415.5 507.2 
DULY rca sei as 41.9 42.9 95.6 990.2 298.3 420.6 501.3 
PUG USH s/s aisighsienie te 47.0 44.6 96.8 1,010.3 328.1 424.6 494.3 
September........... 41.6 45.8 95.8 1,011.1 333.7 425.0 503.8 
Octobersre cceewieree = 33.6 45.6 97.0 1,006.5 332.5 427.6 510.5 
November........... 27.1 42.1 96.6 999.6 307.0 436.9 519.8 
December............ 22.8 32.8 95.3 982.6 253.3 425.5 528.1 
1971— 
JANUATY.« eeaiic enna. 20.2 32.4 96.5 1,005.1 243.4 411.9 502.0 
He DIuaryy. ane iaee 20.1 31.7 98.2 1.015.5 256.4 408.3 500.8 
IMarclinun, scone nce. « 22.5 30.2 99.4 1,024.7 274.1 418.7 508.5 
MADE Foon yernreretie te isieres 26.3 29.8 96.3 1,033.6 298.8 423.7 24.0 
Miciyy Sobrcsccete oltre Got 31.5 38.0 101.1 1,062.2 323.1 444.2 535.4 
DUDE Poe smiste nets: 37.6 47.7 103.5 1,092.8 354.8 463.3 549.8 
UU Nitiocemana mtn seer 44.0 49.3 100.4 1,064.3 357.2 468.6 543.8 
FAIS USE tee ctsti eter sara: 49.3 48.4 104.7 1,091.7 371.2 481.8 546.0 
September.....5--.... 43.6 52.8 109.0 1,111.4 375.2 476.0 562.8 
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19.—Wages and Salaries, by Industry, and Supplementary Labour Income, 1966-70, 
and by Month 1970 and 1971—concluded 
Finance, Public Total - 
re Insurance Service Admini. es ee, meee 
Month and Real stration and and Labour THe ce 
Estate Defence! Salaries? Income 
Annual Average— 
IAI procs Cee AES 1,594 6,040 2,074 30,219 1,688 31,907 
OG Terrcmarsrratectne ae orate 1,827 7,053 2,386 33,440 1,835 35,275 
OG Baten ste scaue cass eiaiaces 2,051 8, 067 2,637 36,458 2,035 88, 493 
TOGO Ares aie ere rele cers 2,354 9,314 3,066 40,969 2,234 43,203 
ADO asas dees cee ware 2,580 10,507 3,336 44,605 2,431 47,036 
1970— 
VANUALY. hfs ccc career c-siste 208.2 840.7 258.1 3,514.7 173.8 3,688.5 
Webruaryr. ees cess 207.6 838.3 264.5 3,532.2 197.3 3,729.5 
IEG Me eauiscemeetetae 209.2 849.3 256.7 3,552.5 206.4 3,758.9 
VW o)all be panes Se eG 211.9 856.2 261.5 3,588.0 205.3 3,793.3 
Ma yeteehmrnn a orarcrtie ere" 213.5 865.6 273.1 3,665.4 211.2 3,876.6 
JUNE ae Pek wee elec 216.3 878.9 286.0 3,787.0 207.9 3,994.8 
JULY cece Ae anes 218.9 873.9 294.4 3,783.6 208.8 3,992.4 
VAIS US bie oye.s da tietenins 218.0 877.1 287.5 3,834.1 209.1 4,043.2 
September........... 217.4 893.8 283.7 3,855.2 205.4 4,060.6 
Mctobery as wus shae 219.3 907.3 283.1 3,865.7 197.4 4,063.1 
November.....,..... 219.3 912.5 288.3 3,850.9 213.4 4,064.3 
December............ 220.6 913.4 299.6 3,775.8 194.8 3,970.6 
1971— 
JANUBLY Ae eee ee 223.6 911.0 285.5 3,732.8 184.7 3,917.5 
Blebruaiyancee ecto 223.8 928.0 293.0 3,776.9 223.5 4,000.4 
Mar chtpeqninistccnes 228.9 943.0 291.9 3,843.1 227, 2 4,070.3 
JN al ae Ns baad aaa 231.8 959.0 298.0 3,922.9 231.4 4,154.3 
UVa cvaeeflatereie actavevarons- 236.6 975.3 345.1 4,096.2 244.3 4,340.5 
AITNGY, aes rel eee ebn ee 240.0 995.9 324.4 4,214.0 233.1 4,447.0 
I Ba GLA eRe ee ete 241.8 992.0 327.1 4,194.1 232.1 4,426.2 
TAOS Heder scence. 240.7 996.7 328.0 4,263.6 225.1 4,488.7 
September........,.. 236.7 1,011.8 325.3 4,309.1 220.6 4,529.7 


1 Excludes military pay and allowances. 2 Includes fishing and trapping, 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour 
and Other Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and locality, with standard weekly 
hours of labour, are compiled by the Canada Department of Labour and published in the 
annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. The statistics are based on an 
annual survey covering some 38,000 establishments in most industries and apply to the 
last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. Average wage rates of time workers and average 
straight-time earnings of piece workers and other incentive workers for selected occupations 
are shown separately in the report but are combined in the calculation of industry index 
numbers shown in Table 20. Predominant ranges of rates for each occupation used are 
also given; overtime pay is excluded. 


The index numbers of Table 20 measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the level 
of wages in one industry with that in another. Information on concepts and methods of 
developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 
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20.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1961-70 
(1961 =100) 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1961 are not available on the 1961 base; indexes for 1956-65 on the 1949 base are 
given in the 1967 Year Book at p. 763 and indexes back to 1901 on the same base appear in the Canada Department 
of Labour publication Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour 1965. 


Manufacturing ‘ itrance ae 

. 50 on- porta- 3 - enera 

Year | Logging | Mining Disable Loi rea epriceron Ue kia. Trade | Service Borers Thdee 

Goods Goods /|facturing ete. 

1961..} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1962..} 103.9 104.0 102.1 103.3 102.7 105.0 103.1 108.5 101.9 103.3 103.1 
1963..| 110.1 107.0 105.1 106.7 106.0 109.1 106.0 107.9 106.6 107.4 107.0 
1964..} 117.5 109.6 108.9 110.5 109.7 113.9 109.8 111.0 Leeds 111.5 110.9 
1965..| 126.4 113.3 114.4 115.5 115.0 119.8 114.3 116.9 118.4 118.1 116.5 
1966..} 140.2 122.7 121.2 121.9 121.6 129.8 122.3 123.9 12555 124.6 124.0 
1967..} 156.0 130.2 130.0 131.0 130.5 142.0 132.8 132.5 133.9 135.9 133.4 
1968..) 162.5 138.9 139.7 141.4 140.6 154.9 143.4 144.5 141.8 146.7 143.8 
1969..} 179.8 146.2 149.7 152.5 151.2 167.0 154.9 155.2 154.0 163.4 155.1 
1970..} 192.8 159.4 162.3 163.2 162.9 195.5 166.2 166.1 166.4 183.3 167.8 


21.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1970 ) 


Saint 


Industry and Occupation gee John, era iehoeieineel Eyck ea cenant | io 2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr per hr per hr. per hr per hr per hr 
Construction (building and 
structures only)— 
Bricklayer and mason.,........... 4,20 4.10 4.40 5.06 sen0) 5.48 
Bulldozer operator................ 3.60 3.60 4.10 4.19 5.00 5.10 
@arpenter- seen et hea arc 3.70 3.75 4.20 4.84 5.40 5.40 
Wementfinisheryowncck. on dane ee 3.88 2.85 3.95 4.59 4.90 4.75 
(rane OperatoryaViseste: ca on atentee 4.00 4.10 4.10 5.14 5.60 5.60 
IOC LIIGIANN ERS rose ters ohne 3.88 4.25 4.30 5.28 6.20 6.29 
WADGUTEr Senn rel hen wee 2.95 2.65 3.70 3.93 3.90 4.10 
Marble and tile setter............. 3.85 4.10 4.30 5.06 4,42 4.50 
Baingen (DTUSH) betas cis os bie 3.30 3.20 4.10 4.72 4.80 4.40 
Plasterer tees hove. cate as 3.88 4.10 4.40 5.06 5.40 5.58 
Plumibertigey. cr er ere aan to 4.46 4.20 4.50 5.28 6.15 6.20 
Sheet metal worker............... 4.46 4.20 4.50 y05 6.04 5.05 
Manufacturing and Other 
Industries—! 
General labourer, male............ 2.35 2.40 2.35 2.58 2.68 3.08 
Maintenance Trades— 
Carpenter crc eet n oe seem aars 3.01 2.80 3.06 3.50 3.59 3.86 
Mlechrician= hers: uso: eee 3.40 3.53 3.48 3.80 3.96 4,22 
IMachinistema = cane ee 3.47 3.21 3.25 3.63 3.93 4,21 
Mechaniche me ie. opener een ys 3.11 3.28 2.95 3.48 3.68 3.85 
Millwmnigin teenie ele 3.91 3.53 3.32 3.50 3.98 4.15 
PIPEhieeer eee ckss ee eee 3.94 3.58 3.50 3.79 3.89 4.14 
Tool and die maker............. — — 3.36 3.67 4.06 3.91 
Welderthrk © eevete, Gitenn, ak. 3,25 3.37 3.22 3.39 3.48 3.87 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy... 2.38 2.34 PIS) 3.02 3.19 3.26 
Mrucker, powers sen: cere: 2.46 2.67 2.40 3.08 3.14 3.37 
$ $ $ $ $ 
per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. 
Office Occupations, Male— 
Bookkeeper, senior...............- 126 123 126 142 149 146 
Clerk, intermediate............... 105 105 101 woh, 115 129 
@lerks senior yy) Gece nee eer Ws 132 133 142 144 153 
Clerk order taetrets ek cen 104 103 111 122 126 134 
Draughtsman, intermediate....... 132 143 132 140 151 145 
Draughtsman, senior.............. 163 187 163 175 186 173 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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21.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1970—concluded 
Tndusiretan cd Occucntion Halifax, Seine Sherbrooke,| Montreal, | Toronto, | Hamilton, 
y Pp N.S. N B. Que. Que. Ont. Ont. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. 
Office Occupations, Female— 
Clerk, intermediate... ...5....<.: 90 89 89 97 100 96 
Machine Operator— 
ookkeeping + eke ceacecetia ase 74 70 77 84 92 85 
Caleulating ts0..c os. ee 70 74 71 86 91 89 
DCCLOLATY, SCMION carn. oc gs oe oe os 99 95 97 115 120 114 
Stenographer, junior............... 79 78 83 87 91 93 
Stenographer, senior............... 92 89 99 102 104 108 
Switchboard operator and recep- 
tionist, CROCE oto cca eR Cee ae 73 70 81 84 90 85 
BV IIS EI UNION ec eree certs ere 72 62 70 76 81 81 
LV pISh. ISCDION Saisie a Stake aaieaneenc 81 76 83 89 94 90 
Winnipeg, Regina, oe Calgary, | Edmonton, | Vancouver, 
an as Os, Alta Alta. B. 
Sask 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr. per hr per hr per hr per hr. per hr. 
Construction (building and 
structures only)— 
Bricklayer and mason............. 4.75 4,25 4.25 4.55 4.55 Dal 
Bulldozer'operator.........:...:.- 3.60 3.85 3.85 4.05 3.85 5.22 
Garpentors< ten ua basta hoes 4.60 3.95 3.95 4.70 4.70 5.50 
@ement finishers. c.m ees oes 3 3.80 3.62 3.62 4,20 4,20 5.05 
Craneioperators.c acca cites +8 4.15 4.05 4.05 4.70 4,55 5.51 
HCCLTICIAN er aneerm ce one 4.80 4.55 4.55 5.05 5.55 Guo 
Labourer....... eh eee tei: 3.80 3.08 2.98 3.60 3.60 4.07 
Marble and tile setter............. 4.35 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 5.07 
ai cer (ORUSL)) parses crc reents este 3.85 3.60 3.60 4.20 4.05 5.52 
Plasterer sein rie eae orcas: 4,25 4.50 4.50 4.75 4.85 5.75 
12) (ies ofS) Oe, Sinead 5 Sets Oa err Gaon 5.00 4.55 4.55 5.45 5.30 6.20 
Sheet metal worker............... 4.30 4.86 4.15 Sald, 5.20 5.63 
Manufacturing and Other 
Industries—! 
General labourer, male............ . 60 2.46 2.63 2.75 2.83 3.14 
Maintenance Trades— 
Warpontersg. creases aa «ne ae 3.43 3.32 3.40 3.87 3.77 4.11 
LECtrICIAnIeM chicas hickcaniace 3.69 3.99 3.96 4.18 4.17 4.35 
MAChINISts erect oc ence 3.53 3.81 3.69 3.75 4.05 4.11 
IMGCHANIC a te huis phic acai 3.35 3.07 3.54 3.57 3.53 4.19 
Maliwri gh teencrr atime crnnaee 3.70 3.92 3.45 3.98 4,23 4,29 
PIPOLTLCE Meets cis us tot citar 3.68 3.75 3.69 4.06 4,12 4.35 
Tool and die maker............. 3.54 — — 3.84 3.81 4,26 
Wieldert nn cirurra nm aac nes 3.49 3.64 3.61 3.87 3.84 4,28 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy... 2.60 2.54 2.83 2.95 2.87 3.71 
PPruckers POWEr sence eae ieee 2.98 2.93 2.88 2.98 2.90 3.91 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Office Occupations, Male— per wk per wk per wk per wk per wk per wk 
Bookkeeper, senior................ 129 136 143 154 139 150 
Clerk, intermediate............... 105 98 107 114 113 119 
Clerk= Seniors... seo ier teow ser are o 138 124 130 150 137 153 
Clerketond Oia. neni ae eriectn anor 111 112 106 118 115 133 
Draughtsman, intermediate....... 129 126 136 140 137 149 
Draughtsman, senior.............. 170 154 144 163 166 176 
Office Occupations, Female— 
Clerk, intermediate............... 87 87 92 96 93 99 
Machine Operator— 
‘Bookkeeping? we tirs cee wee aincre een 80 79 78 82 82 91 
Calculating tas 1rd. 84 88 80 86 85 94 
Secretary; SenlOl 7 2 ees ee ns 107 106 101 116 109 115 
Stenographer, junior............... 81 81 80 84 83 90 
Stenographer, senior............... 96 92 93 98 101 103 
Switchboard operator and recep- 
TLONISU Neer he eee he 77 78 77 81 82 88 
ARV pIshpUBIOL sevens eos ate ares 70 71 7 76 75 79 
EDV DIS bs BOUIOE yetaye sep ¥eies rte: ois sees as 85 85 81 88 88 92 


1 “Other Industries”’ consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communication (including radio and TY); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 
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Table 22 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries and all industries for the years 1968-70. The percentages in 
this table denote the proportions that employees—plant or office—of establishments report- 
ing specific items bear to the total number of all such employees in all establishments 
replying to the survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of employees actually 
covered by the various items. Further details and additional information are given 
in the annual report Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, compiled and published by 
the Canada Department of Labour and based on a survey at May 1 each year of some 


38,000 reporting units. 


22.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees in 
Manufacturing and All Industries, 1968-70 


Item 


Non-office Employees— 
Reporting establishments..... No. 
HMA LOVCeseeret tae tas Calon as 


Office Employees— 
Reporting establishments..... No. 
Han ploveesinn taniincctnciscte ces s 


Standard Weekly Hours— 
AGrancdhiin Gor: jaan acs sereeetree sess 


Over 40 and under 44.............. 
ZL 70 SRS HS Oa RE 


Employees on a five-day week...... 


Vacations with Pay— 
EU WOsWOOKS ar ceetien as signe aeete ies 


A— Bi ViCAUS tae vayama cc 
Other periods............. 


Thréesweek sia & et inet hoeeeinracks 
After: Less than 10 years........ 
LOPVeATS: aes eraneroek 

D4 Vy earist ase coset ca 

LB FVCATS | Saerec stunsto sera 


Four weeks 
After: Less than 25 years........ 
DOM CRTS Ye ces earns 
More than 25 years and/or 
other provisions........ 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1968 1969 1970 
Manu- Manu- Manu- 
A All 5 All : All 
facturing : facturing . facturing . 
Tadiatrias Industries Tadustries Industries Taneirics Industries 
CovERAGE 
9,136 21,606 8, 980 21,381 8,817 22,177 
971,184 | 2,246, 546 988,803 | 2,246,113 909,181 | 1,913, 508 
9, 222 22, 953 9,079 22, 986 8, 786 23, 806 
361,993 | 1,201, 492 358,360 | 1,234,264 305,716 | 1,120,404 
PERCENTAGES OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
81 80 82 81 84 82 
6 4 6 4 5 4 
2 3 2 3 1 2 
6 4 6 4 5 5 
1 il 1 i 51 7 
2 3 2 3 = — 
2 2 2 2 = _ 
94 88 95 89 95 91 
97 92 97 93 96 93 
49 64 59 69 70 76 
15 10 13 9 13 10 
26 14 21 12 id 7 
6 8 8 2 1 1 
Y 1 1 1 1 1 
83 84 83 83 84 83 
31 46 41 61 53 57 
33 21 31 23 20 inh 
vf 8 5 8 — — 
10 7 if 6 4 4 
1 il 1 1 72 62 
61 64 64 66 69 69 
45 48 4? | 48 46 42 
11 8 6 6 6 8 
6 9 10 12 17 17 
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22.—_Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees in 
Manufacturing and All Industries, 1968-70—concluded 


1968 1969 1970 
Item 
Manu- Manu- Manu- 
; All : All : All 
facturing . facturing ‘ facturing A 
Industries | ™dustries | yr qustries | ™dustries | Industries | Industries 
PERCENTAGES OF NON-OFFICE EmMpLoyEEsS—concluded 
Paid Statutory Holidays............ 98 96 98 96 97 95 
Grorsless testis dotblonens t secitie 6 6 5 5 4 4 
ROI IS oo BA cose oniesis 6 h 5 i hs 4 
Sie Nera la(ayetststaveke cesve eNe'ssstel arene at's cvateiene isa 85 80 30 26 17 V4 
Me earl et aretehe Resgetoiel stale: o 6 evs a,4.8.ayale7a oie eres 34 28 88 32 39 84 
Wore Gi antgle 70m sama ree echt crwieie 18 28 20 29 31 37 
PERCENTAGES OF OrFricE EMPLOYEES 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
Wi NACTIOUS AONs tomene doce eae Sees 28 34 30 34 26 36 
OLE RE Woo Fer om minis wavere's wine FSi is 43 42 44 43 43 44 
Over 374 and under 40 4 2 4 2 4 2 
AO Perens aerate nericccte 21 18 20 19 24 16 
@wvrerrdO Meee S on eet cence MO Ae odio as 2 2 1 2 2 2 
Employees on a five-day week....... 98 97 99 98 99 98 
Vacations with Pay— 
MR WOLWEEKS eh Satis 3.0.0 didtacalenis Aaletot 98 85 99 83 97 95 
After: 1 year or less............. 90 8&2 93 80 90 91 
DIVCATS. sic ccen ns ects neieie 6 8 4 2 4 8 
DIVOATSE. ciesstorcesiocuere tater orev eter 2 1 2 1 2 1 
DB) VCATB ie oicra’s ajaieis diate’: cere 1 = = — _ — 
@ther periods.e-. 1. secre — —_ — — 1 _— 
SPHree. weeks: .grostacdes tse acleus 91 93 92 94 93 94 
After: Less than 10 years........ 40 61 Ay 66 61 72 
TOBVCATSs crite arent ean 40 a1 88 22 24 16 
VIIA Wears sa cccens s o2 as 4 6 8 2 = = ‘ 
LOMVCAT Raney) alc tee creer 6 6 4 4 3 4 
Over lbiyearsine..eecese 1 — _ — §2 g2 
POUT WeCKS: casonsaesctieaie saisbiis eee 75 80 78 82 81 84 
After: Less than 25 years........ 56 57 61 63 58 48 
QO VOCATS 0. crarcsis ciateters sree 12 16 8 10 5 9 
More than 25 years and/or 
other provisions........ u Hf 10 9 19 28 
99 99 100 100 99 99 
2 i 1 1 uf 1 
8 2 2 2 2 2 
31 21 44 17 15 10 
43 28 52 84 39 33 
21 46 2 46 89 61 


1 Standard weekly hours over 45. 


2 Three weeks vacation after 11-14 years, or over 15 years. 


Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. The rates presented 
in Table 23 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because 
the rates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired 
workers, the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than 
a measure of absolute wage levels. 
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23.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1969-71 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
Province and Year 
wish | MRS wien. | MEP tien | El wien | Wile tvieh |e | iene nee 
Board Board Board Renal Board anal Board Based Board Bod Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime 
Provinces— 

1969 Sei otines ts 8.00 | 9.70 | 175.00 | 230.00 || 8.10 |10.00 | 180.00 | 230.00 || 8.40 |10.15 | 185.00 | 232.00 

AQ TO eA tac sees 8.10 |10.10 | 195.00 | 245.00 |) 8.30 |10.60 | 194.00 | 239.00 |] 8.90 |10.70 | 200.00 | 244.00 

LOTD . Reta eee as 8.40 |10.40 | 200.00 | 250.00 || 8.70 |10.80 | 195.00 | 240.00 || 9.10 |11.00 | 230.00 | 270.60 
Quebec— 

D9 GOs cserav sternite 8.40 |10.30 | 170.00 | 226.00 |) 8.70 |10.40 | 177.00 | 281.00 |} 8.70 |10.90 | 185.00 | 235.00 

UO TOR ncrsorreteneaxeris 8.50 |11.00 | 180.00 | 236.00 |) 8.90 11.20 | 183.00 | 285.00 || 9.00 |11.20 | 180.00 | 230.00 

OTe dials oreo 8.70 {11.30 | 189.00 | 246.00 |) 9.20 |12.00 | 185.00 | 239.00 || 9.30 {12.20 | 191.00 | 257.00 
Ontario— 

LOGO PINs ated ee. 10.10 |12.20 | 234.00 | 275.00 |/10.50 |12.50 | 249.00 | 293.00 ||10.60 |12.90 | 250.00 | 300.00 

LOT OM ee eeearsicucnts 10.40 {12.70 | 255.00 | 306.00 |)10.70 |13.60 | 264.00 | 319.00 11.20 |13.50 | 267.00 | 309.00 

LOTR werent rete 11.00 |13.20 | 272.00 | 315.00 11.30 {14.00 | 271.00 | 324.00 |/11.30 |13.70 | 277.00 | 314.00 
Manitoba— 

LOGO ep icttaesseaa ens 8.70 {11.10 | 202.00 | 244.00 10.20 |12.40 | 240.00 | 289.00 110.50 |13.10 | 235.00 | 287.00 

LOT OME e nate 9.10 |11.60 | 214.00 | 265.00 || 9.60 |12.30 | 234.00 | 284.00 10.50 |13.00 | 238.00 | 294.00 

LOTMA ceaycishe eheterctetens 9.70 {12.30 | 221.00 | 275.00 |10.40 |18.20 | 248.00 | 300.00 |11.00 |13.90 | 243.00 | 317.00 
Saskatchewan— 

1960 kein awe 9.00 |11.30 | 196.00 | 248.00 |10.60 |12.50 | 247.00 | 290.00 11.00 13.10 | 250.00 | 292.00 

IA) hase aaa 9.30 |11.70 | 202.00 | 257.00 10.00 |12.30 | 237.00 | 280.00 10.60 |13.00 | 247.00 | 292.00 

LO VME es eae cans oes 9.50 |12.00 | 217.00 | 262.00 110.80 |13.30 | 250.00 | 299.00 11.60 |14.10 | 270.00 | 312.00 
Alberta— 5, 

OG Dee Hen ates ors 10.00 |12.00 | 218.00 | 270.00 11.00 |13.10 | 251.00 | 294.00 ||10.80 |13.00 | 244.00 | 292.00 

TOTO Sacre te ae 10.20 |12.50 | 238.00 | 298.00 |10.60 |13.10 | 250.00 | 295.00 111.00 |18.40 | 253.00 | 305.00 

LOTR A akceras ita 10.20 |12.70 | 247.00 | 302.00 11.50 {14.00 | 265.00 | 315.00 {11.90 |14.50 | 275.00 | 338.00 
British Columbia— 

1969 eo eh anes 10.40 |12.50 | 248.00 | 317.00 |10.60 |13.00 | 270.00 | 315.00 |/10.60 |13.00 | 275.00 | 331.00 

NOOR R em ecrreeit 11.00 /13.50 | 283.00 | 356.00 {10.90 |13.20 | 301.00 | 350.00 |/11.50 |13.90 | 290.00 | 345.00 

OTL ates coterte ieee, « 11.00 |138.70 | 291.00 | 345.00 |/12.20 |14.00 | 303.00 | 352.00 |12.20 |14.50 | 302.00 | 358.00 
Totals— 

1969...............| 9.40 |11.50 | 210.00 | 260.00 |/10.20 |12.20 | 236.00 | 282.00 10.30 12.50 | 237.00 | 285.00 

LOOSE Peet tees 9.70 {12.00 | 227.00 | 282.00 10.10 [12.60 | 242.00 | 291.00 ||10.60 |12.90 | 245.00 | 292.00 

MOTT. orcas 10.00 |12.40 | 239.00 | 288.00 ||10.80 |13.30 | 250.00 | 301.00 11.10 |13.60 | 260.00 | 311.00 


Section 5.—Pension Plans* 


Very few pension plans in Canada have been in existence for more than 25 years and 
most of the older plans were established by governments, banks and railways. The greatest 
growth in pension plans and coverage began during World War II and continued through 
the postwar years. In 1960 there were 9,000 pension plans in Canada covering some 


* Prepared by the Pension Section, Labour Division, Statistics Canada. 
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1,800,000 persons and by 1970 the number of plans, exclusive of the public service super- 
annuation funds of the Federal Government and of six provincial governments, had in- 
creased to an estimated 18,335 covering some 2,486,000 persons. 


Up to 1948, most plans were of the insured type, being underwritten by either an 
insurance company or the Government Annuities Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour. The trust fund arrangement then began to grow in popularity and is now the 
dominant instrument for funding pension benefits measured in terms of membership and 
assets held. In 1970, contributions to trusteed pension funds alone amounted to 
$1,054,000,000, accounting for over 75 p.c. of all contributions to private pension plans 
excluding government plans having no invested assets. Funds of this magnitude represent 
a major medium for personal savings and the investment of these funds exerts a consider- 
able influence on the capital market. 


Table 24 shows the distribution of pension business for the years 1966-70, excluding 
the public service superannuation funds of the Federal Government and of six provincial 
governments which are nominal funds only, having no invested assets. 


Most trusteed pension plans use the facilities of corporate trustees (trust companies) 
who invest the contributions, accumulate the earnings and pay benefits to the plan mem- 
bers. ‘Trusteed pension plan funds are also managed by individual trustees or pension 
fund societies. The designated trustee, corporate or individual, must invest the contri- 
butions in accordance with the trust agreement which sets forth the rights and duties of 
the trustee. Many of the small funds invest in the ‘‘pooled funds”’ of trust companies which 
combine the assets of many pension funds, thus providing the diversification of investments 
usually available only to larger funds. 


24.—Distribution of Pension Business among Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1966-70 


Life Federal 
Trusteed Insurance | Government 
Item and Year Pension Ge G 
Funds DUP roup 
Annuities! Annuities 
No. No. No. 
3,467 11, 459 1,416 
3,789 11,718 1,398 
4,065 12,891 1,365 
4,072 13, 209 1,110 
3,859 13, 4002 1,076 
1,554,891 563, 579 122,576 
1,603,079 598, 427 116,892 
1,655, 962 616,911 111,503 
1,719,423 616,312 105, 187 
1,771,078 616, 0002 98,925 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
692 174 5 
748 177 4 
863 194 4 
961 171 4 
1,054 160? 4 
ssets (book value)— 

% eee, AUR OAiC LAL Cea cop ord TER ADR ORE Orono oOtEns so 7,250 2,491 644 
OT eR TSA OA OG Tine Beer aor taMPPeE Cae coo Pane ORe nes com aoee y 8,068 2,668 636 
1 Te) ee aT MOGI Picco GR SacI ain SIGE aicin arenioirrs ea icaniean 8,972 2,891 635 
Ts Ono oO OA CORTAG SADE ROD TOO COMI OOOCo DEM MD nor ODo- 5 PURO iG 10,003 2,969 634 
DLO) aN ace os RENN reac sesier tata alc to at Wrst oar sind s eWele eke ie cyeyaic ov oietelerel ovata states 11,059 2,9002 631 


1 Excludes segregated pension plan funds, with assets of $400,507,000 in 1969. 2 Estimate. 
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25.—Trusteed Pension Funds, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Trust Arrangements— 

(al) P COMpPOrate CLUSTEES hresins ae critter tein omens oRiteres 2,530 2,737 2,962 2,996 2,856 

(b) Aindividual trustees An 2 60. atime ee oe oes 862 975 1,018 981 910 

(@)nCombinations) of (a) ‘and! (b) ie ares gee cractene aes 42 46 53 63 61 

(d)pRensionwiund Societies s..=. coer. cee nee ee omens 33 31 32 32 32 

Totals, Drusteed Hunds>...--- soso ee 3,467 3,789 4,065 4,072 3,859 
$’000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 
Income— 

ER OERL- CONETI UE IONIS cess yerocoet care ictterenne ale roca erates ioe laa ieks 692 748 863 961 1,054 
BIT PLOY. Clee a tars ee a sI a oiares aes  ne Cee 431 4V4 557 591 658 
Eimployeetes otorerctre con ce eae ae ee een eee 261 Q74 306 870 396 

ANVEStIn ent. IN COM CH... cata payne a als bere Cie pedaaire ereeres 348 386 429 475 546 

Net profit on sale of securities.........:.c0ccccceceneees 7 19 32 48 15 

Ors 01a ease qu toot GBS Ct ee tae Ann oats SAD Garren e 19 9 7 10 10 

Totals; IMCOme eject eae reader 1,066 1,162 1,331 1,494 1,625 
Expenditures— 

Pension payments out offundsi. ci... ..0:c cme oso civieiee 227 257 295 333 377 

Cost of pension purchased 11 11 9 11 16 

@ashsyichdrawalsh ies. ste setae onan nt 106 82 82 95 110 

VAMINISTCATIONICOSEA taeerrasertee soto ister mine sara cite 6 ui 8 9 12 

INetiloss: on salelol SCOT bles san. ..20 cps steer e eee eae: 7 6 11 10 99 

OGHETIOMPCHUITUTES area eae erinc wien tacos cae reine ete 16 6 20 18 15 

DPotals; Expenditures:.-.40.-cosssew peosee see 373 369 425 476 629 
Assets (book value)— 

investment, in, pooled funds. -nm.e vine cere sieielie nore eicieiets 513 610 680 749 797 

Investment in mutual fundse.ccecsiescejeeen ces wee en 36 40 45 52 55 

1 SY0) 0X0 los ok RO teens OP) RELY eich arr eee a SEE AEE NS $8 4,487 4,761 5,014 5,285 5, 766 
Bonds of or guaranteed by Government of Canada. 488 479 491 503 471 
Bonds of or guaranteed by provincial governments. 2,218 2,368 2,637 2,707 2,967 
Bonds of Canadian municipal governments, school 

DUALS FOLG eee Stes ieee CE en eee 682 697 705 733 761 
Other Canddians..ton ccc acters sevens «lie ciate rere 1,090 1,207 1,269 1,826 1,555 
INOn=G@anin QIAN 8y..c sects cyeuiels cha atti herait ee ee ) 10 12 16 1 

PSLOC Ka eer ete oie iy tee te ec ee tsi ioeecaie or ae er eras D207 1,514 1,954 2,425 2,680 
Canadian commoner soses. crooner oon ee Rect Zari 933 1,126 1,379 1,716 2,018 
Ganndianaprererred-ees pee eon eee 49 56 66 76 72 
INon- Canadian commons. aasmenu cceioseine deacons 234 830 602 628 580 
INon-Canadians preterred) mine eek eden ccna 1 8 v4 6 10 

MGrigagescs Jc hee ee ee edie unc ee eta 676 724 776 863 1,022 
Insured residential: (NUMA) on. occcsacemechiencscee ce 376 366 380 437 $22 
Conventional tes aes eee ra ie Oe ee 300 858 396 426 500 

Reaslestateand! lease-backs.,.).. 4.2.00. 0k vi sdce nee ade 41 49 51 52 48 

Miscellaneous— 

Cash on hand and in chartered banks............... 118 85 104 105 136 
Guaranteed investment certificates..............0.5- PH 44 72 100 110 
Short-term wMUviestMents la eere) wee cea se einer te 33 56 85 173 277 
Accrued interest and dividends receivable.......... 64 68 75 80 90 
ACCOUNLSTECOLVADICI Arce c cheno cascades nor osiece 37 115 114 15 75 
Other assets gains icniendentiacahe dah acelin seas 1 2 2 4 3 

Totals. sASSCtS Beto cuarte cess aan Roo ane 7,250 8,068 8,972 10,003 11,059 


Federal Government Annuities.—Since 1908 the Federal Government has sold 
annuities and industrial pension plans under the Government Annuities Act (RSC 1970, 
c. G-6). The purpose of the introduction of this legislation was to encourage people to 
save for old age but since the need for government service in this form has decreased in 
recent years, reduction of the program became justified and the employment of salesmen 
to solicit business was ended on Noy. 30, 1967. Annuities are still available under the 
Act to those who ask for them. They are now administered by the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Commission. 
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Section 6.—Unemployment Insurance* 


Unemployment insurance has been part of Canada’s social and economic life since the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was passed in 1940. Since that time the basic structure of 
the Act has remained unaltered. Various amendments have brought new categories of 
workers into the plan and contributions and benefit rates have been raised periodically 
to keep abreast of changing economic conditions. 

In 1968, when Parliament approved upward revisions of both contributions and 
benefit rates and broadened the scope of coverage, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission was instructed to carry out a full-scale investigation of that program and to recom- 
mend appropriate changes in philosophy and structure. The Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1971, effective June 27, 1971, was the result of extensive studies, the basic objectives 
being (a) to provide assistance to cope with the contingency of an interruption of earnings 
resulting from unemployment, including unemployment from illness, and (6) to co-operate 
with other agencies engaged in social development. 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971, coverage is universal for all regular 
members of the labour force for whom there exists an employer-employee relationship. 
There is only one measure of inconsiderable employment, i.e., less than $30 per week or 20 
times the provincial hourly minimum wage, whichever is the lesser. Universality becomes 
effective Jan. 2, 1972. Coverage, contributions and benefit entitlement cease at age 70. 

Employers and employees absorb the benefit cost for initial benefits as well as the 
- administration cost, with the employer rate being 1.4 times the employee rate. The 
government share is confined to the benefit cost for extended benefits as well as the excess 
cost of initial benefits that are due to a national unemployment rate greater than 4 p.c. 
There is no fund and employer and employee contributions are adjusted yearly. Depart- 
ment of National Revenue/Taxation commences collection of the contributions effective 
Jan. 2, 1972. Persons formerly not contributing either because of their occupation or by 
virtue of being over the salary ceiling will pay a preferred rate for the first three years. For 
those who had been occupationally excluded, the preferred rate is portable. However, 
in the case of persons formerly excluded because of the salary ceiling, the preferred rate 
continues only as long as the employee remains with the Jan. 2, 1972 employer. An ex- 
perience rating formula for employers may be introduced in 1974 to reflect the additional 
benefit expense generated by large employers who have above-average layoff experience. 

The duration of benefit under the new program is not determined solely by the length 
of attachment to the labour market. A claimant can draw to a maximum of 51 weeks 
depending on his employment history and prevailing economic conditions, provided (a) 
he has at least eight weeks of contributions in the last 52 and (6) he meets the conditions 
of availability, capability and searching for work. Persons with 20 or more weeks of insured 
earnings (major labour force attachment) are eligible for a wider range of benefit that 
includes a pre-payment of three weeks of regular benefit for work-shortage lay-offs; benefit 
payments when the interruption of earnings was caused by illness or pregnancy; and three 
weeks retirement benefit for older workers. 

Sickness benefit is available for a maximum of 15 weeks for persons with major labour 
force attachment who have suffered an interruption of earnings due to illness, injury or 
quarantine (excluding workmen’s compensation). If a person is taken ill while on regular 
claim, sickness benefit is available but the combined duration of benefits during the initial 
benefit period cannot exceed 15 weeks. 

Maternity benefit is available for eight weeks before confinement, the week of con- 
finement and six weeks after, to women who have had a major labour force attachment. 
They must also have been attached to the labour force at least 10 of the 20 weeks prior to 
the 30th week before the expected date of confinement. 

Retirement benefit is available for three weeks. It is paid in a lump sum to claimants 
with a major labour force attachment who are 65-70 and who have signified they have left 

sd Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, Labour Division, Statistics Canada; 


statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by Statistics Canada from material supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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the labour force by having applied for Canada Pension Plan or the Quebec Pension Plan; and 
to persons over 70 years of age. In the case of those over 70, the application must be within 
32 weeks of the 70th birthday as employment weeks are no longer earned after that time. 
The benefit is paid without a waiting period and without regard to earnings or availability. 

The benefit rate for all claims will be two thirds of average insured earnings in the 
qualifying period to a maximum of $100 per week and with a floor of $20 per week. For 
claimants with dependants and whose average qualifying earnings are $50 per week or less, 
the benefit rate is 75 p.c. During later stages of benefit all claimants with dependants 
draw benefit at 75 p.c. of qualifying earnings subject to the $100 maximum. 

Work-related income in excess of 25 p.c. of benefit rate is deducted. In the case of 
sickness and maternity, proceeds of wage loss policies are not deducted during the waiting 
period but are deducted after the waiting period. All work-related income is deducted 
during both the waiting period and after the waiting period has been served. 

Because the statistics in Tables 26 to 39 refer to the former Unemployment Insurance 
Act, an explanation of the program under that Act follows. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1955 applies to all persons employed under a con- 
tract of service except: the Canadian Armed Forces; the permanent public service of the 
Federal Government; provincial government employees except where insured with the 
concurrence of the government of the province; certified permanent employees of municipal 
or public authorities; persons engaged in hunting and trapping, private domestic service, 
private-duty nursing, and teaching; workers on other than an hourly, daily or piece rate 
earning more than $7,800 a year effective June 30, 1968, unless they elect to continue as 
insured persons; employees in a charitable institution or in a hospital not carried on for 
purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital consents to insure certain groups or 
classes of persons with the concurrence of the Commission. All persons paid by the hour, 
day, or at a piece rate (including a mileage rate) are insured regardless of amount of earnings. 

The amount of the employee contribution is determined by the employee’s weekly 
earnings; an equal contribution is required from the employer. The Federal Government 
contributes one fifth of the aggregate employer-employee contribution and defrays admini- 
strative expenses. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941. Benefit became pay- 
able on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1970 a total of $6,804,000,000 had been paid. 

The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
effective June 30, 1968. The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week, 
irrespective of the number of days worked. The benefit rates are calculated on the average 
weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding claim. In order to 
qualify for regular benefit, a claimant must have at least 30 weekly contributions in the last 
104 weeks prior to claim, eight weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding 
regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the shorter period, and 
24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding benefit period, or in the year 
prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. Weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, in effect from June 30, 1968, were:— 


rece Weekly Rates of Benefit | Earnings not Deducted 
Weekly Range of 
Ww ae E BE moplovee Average Weekly Person Person Person Person 
MY & eae Contributions Without With Without With 
Dependant | Dependant | Dependant | Dependant 
cts. cts. $ $ $ $ 
Less than $20........... 101 
$ 20 and under $ 30..... 20 Wessithani2oeroens eee 13 17 uf 9 
30 “ s 40 cca oe 35 28 and under 48... 16 21 8 11 
50 Age pe Doar 19 25 10 13 
65 8a ss ss (Bara 22 29 11 15 
80 ie} s 88... 26 33 13 17 
95 88 “ s 10326 30 38 15 19 
110 LOSies a ae 34 43 17 22 
125 LSI sé 133... 38 48 19 24 
140 L3ZKOriOVER.ceneee nie 42 53 21 27 


1A half stamp. 
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During the transitional period, from June 27, 1971 to Jan. 1, 1972, the following 
contribution rates applied :— 


Range of Weekly Earnings | cgiWatht.,,| Range of Weekly Barmings | o NOC 

cts. cts. 

MERA CAINS a Os, <. cites sa es stereo csacenassitie casts ote 10 $90'andiunder: S00! senna eit 125 

SLOKA EH NMeSLI $3 OM von pasis vs. sie. ceive Sis Oesls 20 1005s * LTO sail alone aero 140 

Ole ee s AOR ed roar’ c trapsteni cove csiseeans 35 TLOR eS My A Ors raregsve avarsearnrammartenontsetos 145 

A0e oe iy ISO) S seetiarers Sareea ane ee 50 1200 a TS OSS vase eee 150 

60, - £5 My GO Rere sas ctmeans eistersteiere saat scene opens 65 IB) oe LAO Sawtaerecurtiecs cuetatertirtts 155 

60 ce “ YAU RRS See Re A 80 140 “ sg W5OS Grats. caw eee one 160 

Ohne a ROY yar Baee feces «anasto mnee 95 L50kandiovierwn acta Mites tare emotes 165 
SOs = CD Se Fee TRIN SRE Oy 110 


Following are the benefits payable after June 27, 1971 in respect of a benefit period 
established prior to that date:— 


June 27, 1971 to Jan. 1, 1972 After Jan. 1, 1972 

Range of Weekly Rate Earnings Weekly Rate Earnings 

Average of Benefit not Deducted of Benefit not Deducted 
Weekly - 
Contributions Person Person Person Person Person Person Person Person 
without with without with without with without with 
Dependant} Dependant} Dependant} Dependant} Dependant} Dependant] Dependant} Dependant 

cts. ; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Less than 28....... 14 19 7 10 20 20 5 5 
28 and under 43 18 23 9 12 23 26 6 Us 
Agrees os 58 21 28 11 14 30 34 8 9 
‘Shae cs 73 24 32 12 16 37 41 9 10 
Uae ce oS 88 29 36 15 18 43 43 ll 11 
SS “f 103 33 42 17 21 50 50 13 13 
103 “ e 118 37 47 19 24 57 57 14 14 
TS “f 133 42 53 21 27 63 63 16 16 
133 and over....... 46 58 23 29 70 70 18 18 


The Act contains a special provision whereby the regular contribution requirements 
are relaxed somewhat during a 53-month period commencing with the first week of December 
each year. Under this provision, claimants unable to fulfil the contribution requirements 
for regular benefit may draw “seasonal benefit’’ if they have at least 15 contribution weeks 
during the fiscal year, or, failing this, if they terminated regular benefit since the previous 
mid-May. 


Statistics on the Operation of the Act.—In order to assess the impact of changing economic 
conditions on the insurance program, provision is made for collection of current operational 
data, such as claims filed and processed and payments made. ‘This information is published 
monthly in the Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(Catalogue No. 73-001). Current claims and payment data are useful for administrative 
purposes and are also a source of information to the public regarding financial and other 
aspects of the program. 


Persons wishing to draw benefit must file either an initial or a renewal claim. Where 
it is necessary to compute entitlement to benefit, an initial claim is taken, otherwise a 
renewal. In the main, initial and renewal claims combined are an approximation of 
recorded separations from employment during a month. However, if a claimant exhausts 
his benefit and wishes to be reconsidered for further benefit, an initial claim is required. 
Such claims, accounting for approximately 20 p.c. of the monthly volume in 1970, are 
not new cases of unemployment. The count of claimants at the month-end indicates the 
extent to which claimants maintain contact with local offices of the Commission. 
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26.—Amount Paid, 1956-70, and Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 
1970 and 1971 


Initial and Claimants 
Year Amount Month Renewal at oey 
Paid Claims Filed Month-End 
a $'000 000 000 $°000 
1970 
V9S5G Barren cee tosivaae 210,330 ere! Ga areas seat caeredoas 266 659 ie) 500 
ebIUAaryaee seer eee 201 694 , 632 
1957... sees eee ees 305,076 Marchiseeimelsainach: 203 705 84/019 
NODS ree ccc eencre so 492,901 April ect cr oe 209 691 81,008 
Maye niece tice ner ee 166 505 74,396 
1959.02.60... sseeeee Sug HE SS JIM Fr encore tee Hi, deen | 138 442 40,509 
WOGO: ecto neeresie srs 481,836 TUL yen oe eee 148 439 43 , 854 
AUB USE Ee ra astes sees 106 409 41,377 
September., aassimecer 121 391 37,737 
1961... sess .s vans 409,971) “I October. Ac2s0 ss cuts 142 399 40,365 
NOG Re ee tee eae 409, 208 INKDVEIM KIRK cogaoosabane 204 480 37,583 
(CoN eh cee age 394, 163 Wecembersy.- es 356 672 60, 239 
LOG 4a eee: chee oo 344,390 Totals, 1970....... 2,261 5411 695,221 
LOGS ec aee hae eee ee 312,110 
1971 
NOG Gisaetersia ei aecceace 295,301 4 se a aos 
ANUALVe eect ee eee 2 , 

1967... 020... ese eee $52,645! | Pebruary ..... 0.00000. 206 888 100/928 
TOGS teeta, ree eee 438,128 fern SEE OBE OGG 222 857 114,302 
(Aprilaeen ameter em acer. 209 819 100,005 
ATS Biases aie BOIS ON Mayenten ok be Pe 155 496 77,541 
LOW On een h aar erat 695,221 TUM ie wevecers creas seratiers 142 420 49,200 


1 Month-end average. 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). Data on persons insured under the Act are obtained 
from a 5-p.c. sample of insurance books and contribution cards renewed at June 1 each 
year (10-p.c. sample prior to 1969). Included are persons engaged in insurable employment 
as well as persons on claim at that date. 


27.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Province, 1966-79 
(Sampling ratio 1966-68, 10 p.c.; 1969-70, 5 p.c.) 


Province 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

No. No. No. No. No. 
INewrouncdland. sawn ne erate te ee 92,950 97,230 90,860 81, 420 88, 480 
Prince Edward: Island... ee 15,270 16, 280 15,780 25,720 19,050 
INGval SCObIaa atone tee ne eee | 151,180 159,170 161,040 163,510 171,520 
Newnbruns wicker eae: oe 118, 230 119,080 126, 050 137,370 136,070 
Quebec... TR ae! Ae Sey eee 1,278,040 1,326,300 1,314,940 1, 483, 330 1,485,470 
@ncarioyenconeecse oe! eRe eae Me 1,783,670 1,890, 160 1,941,470 2,104, 150 2,129,320 
MianiGOb ances iawcgse aan eee | 197, 250 211,390 215,360 234, 560 246,170 
Saskatcnenalleu trie a teenie 130, 620 136,280 144,030 | 159, 490 150, 440 
All bertatcmercen ine ee aes ee 262,330 286,120 296,740 370,130 362,500 
Exon mister (COkiveMovey.,oouoneres+eoscah wn 457, 840 492,760 505,770 540,320 610, 580 


Totals soe wets shy. eee a 4,487,380 4,734,770 4,812,040 5,300,000 5,399, 600 
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Benefit.—The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one 
week’s benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum 
of 52 weeks. However, contributions more than one year old cannot be used if they have 
already been taken into account in computing previous rights. Disqualifications for 
benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which the contributor is partici- 
pating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; being an 
inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public funds; refusal to attend a 
course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence outside Canada unless 
otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks 
may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves 
employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable employment, or other 
specified reason. 


Table 28 distributes regular benefit periods terminated by province and shows average 
weeks and average dollar benefit paid on these terminations. A claimant establishes a 
regular benefit period when he submits his claim in the prescribed manner and proves he 
has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. The duration of benefit and the 
weekly rate authorized, comprising total entitlement, are then calculated and the claimant’s 
benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals of unemployment. His benefit 
period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount authorized or when 52 weeks* 
have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 


* Under the Training Allowances Act, 1966, the benefit period of an insured person may be extended if he (or she) 
is in receipt of a training allowance. The benefit period is extended by the amount of time the person is undergoing 
training but in no event can the benefit period extend beyond 156 weeks. 


28.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated, Duration and Average Amount of Benefit Paid, 
by Province, 1969 and 1970 


Norr.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 5-p.c. sample was used. 


1969 1970 

Province Average Average Average Average 

Bowne Weeks Amount 5 a) Weeks Amount 

mona Paid on Paid on Marna i: Paid on Paid on 

anil Termi- Termi- nated Termi- Termi- 

nation nation nation nation 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

INewLoundlan dimrsa-1s..4 see atten 26,410 15.3 490 25,730 15.4 562 
Prince Edward Island..............- 4,420 15.2 417 4,310 14.6 446 
Nova Scotia tiacssafyie eon eee ee 36, 150 13.3 385 33,340 14.8 504 
IN Gy runs Wacky. sesisepsineiere perce ue 31,080 14.4 423 30,600 15.0 491 
QiiSbeC seers ns wier rae ee tees 276,520 ils 1 450 281,640 14.8 528 
Ontamont eels sie ate ela ale eeraet 287, 420 12.6 374 301,120 14.2 509 
IMAMIPODS Sc atrcic s siucee atte ese imeccarers 33,310 13.9 402 32,140 15a 512 
Saskatcn ew anieascecrcww etre trea 26,350 14.4 433 29,070 15.3 525 
eM ota Waren Gh GeCEAC OEIC ORR eRe 41,890 12.0 363 43,150 12.9 457 
British @olwmbia-ccycsscees sere ce 91,920 13.4 410 110,940 1352 492 
PROCRIS Sa Pie visio stecas sb tye oles 855,470 13.8 4i1 892,040 14.4 5il 
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Table 29 gives regular benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid, classified 
by age group of claimant. 


29.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 


Group of Claimant, 1969 and 1970 


Notre.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 5-p.c. sample was used. 


1969 1970 
Age Group Benefit Average Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated Termination Terminated Termination 

No. No. No. No. 

Under 20 No eee 22,650 12.0 49,090 13.0 
A) Oia igs 5, SRR cet on heer e ah a eae 172,500 12.3 175,580 13.0 
25-34 Le San Aer erat a Re Kika tee Ahr ole fac 210, 460 12.5 208,550 12.8 
35—44 GJ tis ant oS an a ERD enor e onan 161,690 1253 167,860 IGS 
45—54 SS pi Piors ROD ace OM eerie LOG 126, 560 13.6 125,820 14.2 
55—64 a Soe POT OE EIT eens ss 94,410 Ma 89,520 17.5 
GDLVERTSIOIO VET ee erree since nels oteicrhakee.a aoe 46, 360 26.5 30,650 29.5 
Wnspecitied ree ye, ype wes Meise eee oes 20,840 14.2 44,970 16.8 
Totals. ape eee Le een ae 855,470 13.8 892,040 14.4 


Table 30 gives provincial distributions of seasonal benefit periods in 1969 Ee. 1970, 
average weeks and average benefit paid. 


30.—Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, by Province, 
1969 and 1970 


Norr.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 5-p.c. sample was used. 


1969 1970 
ia Benefit | “Weere | Amore | Benefit | “yeas” | Amount 
Periods Paid Paid Periods Paid Paid 
No. No. $ No. No 4 

NGM TOUnG ban Gace seers create satcmrc ete 22,440 12.4 363 22,050 12.4 397 
Prince Edward Island................ 5,390 Ibe 380 5,100 12.3 402 
IN OV AUS COULD Ls etre ee ccc eee 18,020 10.6 322 18, 460 10.8 373 
INewaBrunswick. cots ene. acd acute: 21,340 inlet 345 21,570 10.9 355 
QuebeC ee seo etn ee ates 86,720 9.5 293 91,540 10.1 348 
Ontanions pr nee oss or inwieie wt 68, 860 9.0 261 77,740 10.1 328 
IManitobarnnn cede ey asia saat hae 10, 400 9.1 273 11,050 9.7 329 
Sashkatchetvanesecsens sere cena: 9,520 9.1 271 11,210 10.0 330 
Alberta. . SO PELCI Doty Nea 10, 260 8.1 250 11,400 8.7 302 
British Columbia. Fin ae ane CL ee Fe 29,080 9.5 316 31,960 9.7 356 
Motals psi cee aes eee ces 282, 030 9.8 298 302,080 10.3 347 


Section 7.—Employment Injuries and Workmen’s Compensation 


Fatal Employment Injuries.—Data on fatal employment injuries, compiled by the 
Canada Department of Labour, are obtained from provincial workmen’s compensation 
boards, the Canadian Transport Commission, other government authorities and press 
reports. Of the 957 fatal injuries to industrial workers that occurred during 1970, 232 
were caused by collisions, derailments or wrecks, 195 were the result of falls and shps and 
197 resulted from a person being struck by an object. The act of being caught in, on or 
between objects, vehicles, etc., accounted for 97 deaths, while inhalations, contact, absorp- 
tions, ingestions and industrial diseases claimed 82 lives. There were 50 deaths caused by 
contact with electric current, 43 by conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions, 
16 by over-exertion and two by striking against or stepping on objects. The remaining 43 
were the result of various miscellaneous accidents. 
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31.—Fatal Employment Injuries, by Industry, 1967-70 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry 
1967 1968 1969 1970P || 1967 1968 1969 1970P 
ENGMICULEIILO meee sete sie ee tie none he sine sania 30 27 30 15 2.6 Past Zed 1.6 
Horestry J. - = shed Pts quae OnRe Ubon 106 102 88 89 9.2 10.0 7.8 9.3 
Wishing and trapping... ....5....02 6. ene 33 19 18 21 2.9 1,9 1.6 202 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells............. 182 132 162 129 1a 13.0 14.4 13.5 
Mian UPAChUrINg cist coe ee eiecelaree sien cists: 186 175 207 169 16.1 17.2 18.4 elt 
WONRUDNCULON Ree. mirtaian she tte: os ee 223 217 235 186 19.3 21.3 20.9 19.4 
Transportation, communication and other 
Hauibica tre mem caesiseirec aa cent 237 178 206 163 20.5 17.5 18.4 17.0 
AE Gs I SAG RNa eee RR a meen 64 58 60 57 5.5 5.7 5.4 6.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate........... 5 _ 2 3 0.4 _ 0.2 0.3 
Service....... BS eae setemater ee evel eie patie, carson east ase, 55 45 50 40 4.8 4.4 4.5 4.2 
pub lierad minis brationeeeeveheseere ce ees ee 35 64 64 77 3.0 6.3 5.7 8.0 
INOUSPECIh EC octyl ee ev tcaae oni sae ahiiee _ _ _ 8s) — —_— _ 0.8 
EL OU aISS Meroe oe rs resents ones 1,156 1,017 1,122 | 957 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
32.—Employment Injuries Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, i969 and 1976 
Employment Injuries Reported 
* ae ig Compensation 
Year and Province Medical |Temporary | Permanent Baral Total Paid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability oe Shes 
1969 
Newtoundland ee sssir es tie. c sce 5,414 4,518 113 32 10,077 3,946, 606 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,096 1,038 22 2 2,158 499, 167 
INGyiaSCOULB em peineie we teicie ereleise 13,954 10,555 328 47 24,884 8,366, 696 
INewabrinsWICket sc escles-.retes'sste 14, 926 8,462 339 26 23, 753 5,206,712 
(QT) XG) 3 Ree age cee ee OOo 119,643 52,543 5,899 193 178,278 59, 784, 0233 
ONGALIONT en ene ce caret eee sick 229,391 126, 7134 5, 1534 275 361, 532 115,083, 9813 
Manitoba fad. chicas ce eeucnineee 16,807 14,231 416 67 31,521 8,354,738 
paskatchewansnasacuessicsitecs 13,659 11,196 339 34 25, 228 8,417,794 
WA bent ala dees te ten tcrraaauticeers 36,558 24,445 1,165 130 62,298 19,342,176 
British Columbiass esse. soe. 51,143 30,352 1,320 168 82,983 43,716,887 
LOCA oy sraraaistesites wi stexe 502,591 284,053 15,094 974 802,712 272,718,780 
1970° 
Newtound lands isis clots rerssstexs aveterels 4,961 4,839 47 36 9, 883 2,784,687 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,023 1,009 7 2 2,041 581,874 
INO Va COLA seapine ee cette 13, 522 10,724 43 27 24,316 9,656, 517 
INGwWABTUNSWICls- wis veces as sino 15,154 8,833 327 33 24,347 6,085, 479 
Quebeere Pern ume cca cuep esters + 114, 426 61, 566 7,016 211 183,219 64, 462, 9093 
Ona Omran ones uaeoea ats oan 237, 845 129, 1404 5, 1444 315 372,444 140, 742,370 
NMARIUODA come ecne ere cee ecb 15,901 14, 149 503 34 30, 587 9,067,576 
AasKAtCHOWAaD ea suicat cee esses 12,134 8,767 369 31 21,301 7,742,842 
AND OLE Aen tcke eh caso oer Os ame 33,391 26, 186 1,223 118 60,918 22,152,025 
Britis neCOllimM DIA ta sees as vec 53, 822 28,769 1,468 149 84,208 39,711,639 
BP OtAIStoae asec steep 502,179 293, 982 16,147 956 813, 264 302,987,918 


1 Injuries requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
i 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments to compensate 
loss of earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital expenditures ) 
and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities; the Quebec compensation figure 


sation; the period varies among provinces, 


includes pensions awarded as well as pensions paid. 


3 Excludes payments by employers who make direct 


compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule II of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. 4 Estimated from combined figures of 131,866 in 1969 and 134,284 in 1970 for temporary 


disability and permanent disability claims. 
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Section 8.—Organized Labour 


Subsection 1.—Union Membership 


At Jan. 1, 1971, labour unions reported a total of 2,210,554 members in Canada, an 
increase of 1.7 p.c. over 1970. During the same period the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada increased by 2.7 p.c. and the entire labour force by 4.4 p.c. Union 
members thus comprised, in 1971, 33.3 p.c. of the non-agricultural paid workers and 26.5 p.c. 
of the total civilian labour force, compared with 33.6 p.c. and 27.2 p.c., respectively, in 
1970. 

Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) affiliates, with 1,654,147 members reported, ac- 
counted for 74.8 p.c. of total union membership in Canada, compared with 75.1 p.c. in 1970. 
Of the total in CLC affiliates in 1971, 1,147,441 members were in unions that were also 
affliated with the American Federation of Labor (AFL) and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations (CIO) in the United States; membership of unions affiliated with the CLC but not 
holding affiliation with the AFL-CIO totalled 506,706, or 22.9 p.c. of the total. 


Another 9.6 p.c. of total membership of unions in Canada, 212,065 members, belonged 
to federations affiliated with the Quebec-based Confederation of National Trade Unions 
(CNTU), and the remaining 15.6 p.c. belonged to various unaffiliated international and 
national unions and independent local organizations. 


33.—Union Membership in Canada, 1943-71 


Year Members Year Members Year Members Year Members 
000 000 000 000 
665 1,029 1,454 19002 soncaetees 1,589 
724 1,146 1,459 1966.2 ee eee 1,736 
yal 1,220 1,459 A ey Prnrroctoettrad 1,921 
832 1,268 1,447 1968) cna ether 2,010 
912 | 19 1,268 1,423 1969). sttetreteers 2,075 
978 195 Giteroctetoarererere 1,352 1,449 LOT Osrertetsere te 2,173 
1,006 WOOT taiiterckcotnsnye 1,386 1,493 LOT cretneeetrs 2,211 
1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- 


foundland included from 1949. 


34.— Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1971 


Type and Affiliation Unions Locals Member- 

ship 

No. No. No. 
International Unions: saa ea ee ae aa ee ee 99 4,891 | 1,371,109 
ATIZCIO/ CUCM ne er oe 85 4,441 | 1,147,441 
CEC only nena nc cctas A 4 141 122,533 
ARIE CTOZoniyaseesaneie ne aha 4 8 531 
Unaffiliated unions 6 301 100,604 
Natori ali Umar er gee ea sects eee eae merece rere eer Pa meres 65 4,899 VA 17 
[ON BS OF Sect Otca-a OIA COIR ea ORS IE RIESE 2S ODA pation enn a Bene MoRce cba 3 19 2,804 372,090 
CORN RUUD ai pS ia ah IP Pi ree eke coer a Ae OCS Chai en tea 12 1,106 211,143 
Unaffiliated unions...... NI TO Cn rete Stat ache RRS: Brine Sick eNO Rea RO bias 34 989 187,944 
Directly Chartered Local Unions. 5.0.0.0 5cc5.ceesaescnsees es sewn nbecues 137 137 13,005 
(Ol Oh Oe MA esr oe cid ape iia aa ean se.ciineae Toddc a Hotes BEREe eer oer 134 134 12,083 
CONTE soe site ciate lone ene cee ee ile tiets Daal ae ghana hianeer ae 3 3 922 
Independent Local Organizations................0...0cccceeeecceeeeeces 129 129 55, 263 
Grand Totalsy cccidenieoscs gcse s deatecttoc ome loner ueae me 430 10,056 | 2,210,554 
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International unions with headquarters in the United States accounted for 62.0 p.c. 
of the 1971 membership, compared with 62.5 p.c. in 1970; national and regional unions, 
which charter locals in Canada only, made up 34.9 p.c. (34.6 p.c. in 1970). Independent 
local organizations and local unions chartered by the two central labour congresses, the 
CLC and the CNTU, accounted for the remaining 3.1 p.c. (2.8 p.c. in 1970). 


In 1971, 20 unions (as compared with 19 in 1970) reported membership of 30,000 or 
more. Nine unions reported 50,000 or more members and these accounted for 37.0 p.c. 
of the total. The largest union, in terms of membership in Canada, was again the Steel- 
workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) with 156,000 members. Next in size were two national affiliates 
of the CLC—the Canadian Union of Public Employees with 138,088 members and the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada with 121,571. A list of the unions reporting 50,000 or 
more members in 1971 follows. 


Relative Relative 
Position 1971 Position 
in 1971 Union and Affiliation Membership in 1970 
1 United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 156, 000 1 
2 Canadian Union of Public Employees (CLC)............... 138, 088 2 
3 Public Service Alliance of Canada (CLC).................. 121,571 3 
4 International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (CLC).... 111, 219 4 
5 United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
CABTECTOVCIEC acoreceustcr mackie Cen 74,645 5 
6 International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Ind.) tes 58, 918 6 
7 International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers a FL- 
(O} CIB GN) oeaag aaa d Como naEere > SAiGnt GD Oso O ROO EAE 55, 000 if 
8 Service Employees’ National Federation, Inc. (CNTU).... 52,307 9 
9 International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Wor- 
Kersi (Ad L-CLlO/ CIC); Aine aro ied ei cetcmreereenst nee 51, 136 8 


Further details on the labour movement in Canada, including lists of individual unions, 
their membership, principal officers and the geographic distribution of their locals, is 
carried in Labour Organizations in Canada, an annual publication of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour; it is available from Information Canada, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Wage Developments under Major Collective Agreements, 1970 


The Canada Department of Labour publishes wage settlements data for collective 
agreements on a quarterly basis. The agreements covered are limited to negotiating units 
of 500 or more employees in all industries, with the exception of construction. The base 
rate for a negotiating unit is defined as the lowest rate of pay, expressed in hourly terms, for 
the lowest paid classification used for qualified workers in the bargaining unit. In most 
cases, the base rate represents pay for an unskilled or semi-skilled classification of workers. 
However, this is not so in contracts covering only skilled and/or professional workers. 
The wage data, therefore, are not necessarily representative of the average increases en- 
joyed by the workers in the negotiating unit as a whole. Nevertheless, the data on numbers 
of agreements and workers refer to all occupational groups in the negotiating unit. 


Wage rate data given in Tables 35 and 36 indicate that on Dec. 31, 1970, approximately 
1,476,700 workers were covered by 686 collective agreements in negotiating units of 500 
or more workers in all industries except construction. The average base rate rose 19.1 
cents, or 7.4 p.c., during the 12-month period ended Dec. 31, 1970, compared with an in- 
crease of 16.9 cents or 7.1 p.c. during the preceding 12-month period. On a year-over-year 
basis, the consumer price index rose by 1.5 p.c., comparing December 1970 with December 
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1968, and by 4.6 p.c. comparing December 1969 with December 1968. When the wage 
increases are deflated by the consumer price index increase, the average base rate increased, 
in real terms, 5.8 p.c. in 1970 and 2.4 p.c. in 1969. 


35.—Employees Covered by All Collective Agreements for Negotiating Units with 500 or More 
Employees in All Industries other than Construction, as at Dec. 31, 19701 


Manufacturing Industries om 

Region or Province miata ear ES PS Se ee rateeen Industries 
Durable Non-durable Total Industries Goreracien 
Goods Goods Manufacturing 

No. No. No. No. No. 
ALGIANLICS. sererejeas «cele nateoiNese site sie oieisss 6,825 8,335 15,160 42,595 57,755 
Newioundland s/s sles csssisisicisieisas(one = 8,200 3,200 4,900 8,100 

Prince Edward Island................ — — = — — 
NOVA SCOUAS semositiccie'saaie.c tee scisseres 6,726 2,750 8,475 19,165 27,640 
Now AbrunswiGk saat cadincn nara cate 1,100 2,385 8,485 18,530 22,015 
QED OCH yecciae sictecsss siaisis visisvars biocwie alsin e.nks 52,865 82,030 134,895 254,190 ‘ 389,085 
ONTALIO Mlesrecs, exes tance she a tied fete ees 110,645 65,665 176,310 159, 450 335,760 
EPTBITLCS aye vats aio. cisinrs as 9 idiateho ictste’ sce) lwo 4,135 3,795 7,930 96,010 103,940 
(MANIC ODA se sese etic s se leisiec nyepee hieisis. 2,935 1,800 4,736 28,785 33,520 
NAskatchewanieacaeth comers ciecitene + — _— —_— 20,905 20,905 
BALI hor baw attorsiscrice te injects ours oe etejo crel eho 1,200 1,995 8,195 46,320 49,616 
PBTIL ISAC OLUMA IA ie ois aisle; <ysielere's Cheleiereee 46,075 17,460 63,535 55,955 119,490 
Miurlticprov.incial2y cers ctr). pieces cece 47,600 23, 550 71,150 399, 480 470,630 
Canad as88 o0.3.cscGws seieceres 268,145 200,835 468,980 1,007,680 1,476, 660 


1 All agreements ‘‘in force’’, irrespective of the year of settlement; as at Dec. 31, 1970, this universe included 
686 agreements covering 1,476,660 employees. 2 Agreements pertaining to workers located in more than one 
province and one agreement pertaining to the Northwest Territories. 


Additional data are available from the Canada Department of Labour on wage settle- 
ments for agreements settled during quarterly periods, including number of agreements 
settled, number of employees covered and duration of contracts. The agreements covered 
are again limited to negotiating units of 500 or more employees in all industries except con- 
struction. Details are not given here but, for 1970 as a whole, 302 contracts, affecting the 
wage rates of about 579,100 workers, were settled. On the average, the 302 settlements 
provided an annual percentage increase in base rate equal to 8.8 p.c. simple or 8.4 p.c. 
compound, over the term of the contracts. The comparable percentage for 1969 was 8.0 
p.c. simple or 7.6 p.c. compound. 


During 1970, settlements of one-year duration produced increases averaging 9.1 p.c.; 
those of two-year duration of 10.0 p.c. and 7.4 p.c. for the first and second years, respectively; 
and those of three-year duration of 10.2 p.c., 7.0 p.c. and 4.4 p.c. for the first, second and 
third years of the contract. These increases compare with those of 1969 as follows: one-year 
agreements, average increases of 8.0 p.c.; two-year agreements, average increases of 9.4 p.c. 
and 5.7 p.c.; and three-year agreements, average increases of 10.7 p.c., 6.6 p.c. and 5.2 p.c. 
for the first, second and third years, respectively, of the contract. 
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36.—Annual Percentage and Cents-Per-Hour Increases in Base-Rates under Major 
Collective Agreements, by Month, 1970 
Norr.—Based on all major collective agreements covering 500 or more employees in force except those in the 


construction industry. Data refer to rates actually paid in the month specified; no adjustments have been made 
for retroactive wage increases. 


Manufacturing 
Monet Durable Goods Non-durable Goods Total Manufacturing 
Mon —————— 
Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year 
Increase Increase Increase 

p.c cents p.c cents p.c. cents 
AMINA or icone a soe ee Cae Dans 6.8 18.2 7.0 16.5 6.9 17.4 
HRGDIRIADY ear cosh ER eos nisl ne ee 6.3 16.9 6.9 16.4 6.6 16.6 
NUESRO NED A OEHBHODE O1d0 pape aaa Crees 6.5 17.4 dail 16.8 6.8 Liat 
EN DDISH rs aetctete vote set Ne Peia si cae la) dist svefevovecdicos.< 6.7 18.0 7.4 17.6 7.0 17.8 
AVE Raya Reese ste 2 Poros PePic ro: tra eis evavercieievavereto 6.8 18.4 6.5 15.8 6.7 17,2 
MUN Gar ees che coe toate ceisarcm setae + 6.1 16.6 6.1 14.9 6.1 15.8 
UU Varese ete oon etree nto Tokens oavcte 6.1 16.9 4.9 12.2 Oe! 14.9 
PANTIE TIS Sete ees sais lenat eaves, siuie ecstelosess 6.8 18.6 83 doe 6.2 16.3 
Sc) OTN Ce esearmobccdan anSeroaeeaOnOE 6.7 18.4 6.5 16.1 6.6 17.4 
OCboben centrioles co ehosienee cae 7.3 20.3 7.0 ets %.3 19.1 
INGwenibermses odenanscnes tear eee 6.5 18.3 (i 18.7 6.9 18.4 
MI CCOMLDODAN. osc m ees baen a aden on 7.9 22.3 Tee 18.0 7.6 20.4 

Commercial Industries Non-commercial All Industries except 
except Construction Industries! Construction 
Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year 
Increase Increase Increase 

p.c cents p.c cents p.c cents 
VANUAT Y=. ec cyerenies eh SO ORO Ath Re 7.6 18.7 7.2 16.7 7.4 17.9 
EDINA Ieee she ete eee ce acannents Uo) 18.4 8.8 20.4 7.9 19.2 
WET Oe biclagitingo OG TUCO On cn aeeee 7.4 18.3 9.0 20.9 7.9 19,2 
INSEL ce Snead Uso SEE ED Ceoe een 7.3 18.2 9.4 21.8 ie) 19.5 
1 ENF A oko Baa OTOH OG UO SCTE ere doit 17.8 9.5 22.0 7.8 19.3 
CRTC. Ath ern gt Soe ee ee eee 6.8 if 9.4 21.9 7.6 18.8 
UT Ee, oh a AGED BO CO tee 6.5 16.4 8.8 20.7 7.2 17.9 
JN TAT G18 loo SOR POD OCS CAREHO Gn ok eens 6.6 16.9 8.8 20.7 7.3 18.3 
DEpleMDers veer aieieietaceouse-araieiste 7.0 17.8 8.1 19.3 1.0 18.3 
October..... 8.1 20.7 (ler? 17-2 7.6 19,4 
November. Ae 7.6 19.7 6.9 16.8 7.3 18.6 
December. aes oes nrc eaere oars 7.9 20.6 6.8 16.5 7.4 19.1 


1 This category consists of public administration and defence; education and related institutions; hospitals; 
welfare organizations; religious organizations; private households; miscellaneous services; highway and bridge main- 
tenance; water system and other utilities. 


Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
Canada Manpower Centres of the Department of Manpower and Immigration and pro- 
vincial departments of labour. Table 37 covers strikes and lockouts which involve five or 
more workers and amount to 10 or more man-days. The developments leading to work 
stoppages are often too complex to make it practicable to distinguish statistically between 
strikes on the one hand and lockouts on the other. However, a work stoppage that is 
clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 


The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is 
calculated by multiplying the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the 
number of working days the stoppage was in progress. The data on duration of work 
stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate comparison of work stoppages in terms 
of a common denominator. They are not intended as a measure of the loss of productive 
time to the economy. 
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37.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1970 with Totais for 1968-76 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in 


Lockouts Existence During Year 
Industry Beginning —- 

During Year | Strikes and Workers Duration in 
Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

No, No. No. No. 

PA CRICUICUIE OG Pettey teen toons ER ES ous — -- -— — 
OreSthyretnn ere ee roe oe mere eaten 4 5 403 2,010 

Kishingand: irapping eer eso oie eee eee — -- -= — 
MIM CS re ete e tes Ca as Ke RI 14 15 6,876 53, 680 
Metall emer strctr ys opi cee renee nae cea ae 8 9 2,733 41,710 
Mineralifrels ays. ener eae er ta ere Saree eee 2 2 3,680 7,180 
INonom etal eer ss BM. eee oats. Mee mneeaens 4 4 463 4,790 

@uarries ss. 8 eee we mite ets eines see eee ae = — == = 

Incidental services sane an ern soe er ee uses _— — = _— 
Manufacturing. c.rsec cee ane ee ee 236 263 92,011 3,630,670 
HOodsand= Dey erapesmny ease eke Ohaccheoun. hese 30 33 5,820 183 , 950 
ARODACCOPLOCUCTS: eta ea eee ee 1 1 320 18,720 
RSTO S Con atansGcehe VaR op tenn aosc eat eerie ere 4 5 1,053 49,130 
Weathers tise tee eis eh ce cpa AI te et er ' 3 3 422 6,520 
A EXt les eee ke. SP ONS Oe Pare HONE Ee 5 7 795 10,110 
IG bIN SENOS, hs n-decane eer 1 1 550 2,750 
Clothing memes tee eee ne eer err eee 4 4 408 23,690 
WOO Saree earthen nto k ee Sete. Sanne emma ine 21 25 4,331 , 136,240 
Huirniure ancdidixtures*sc.. 6 edema Gor 8 8 Pei leel 26,640 
PACE eee re ie ee eer eine eee 24 29 14,897 360,570 
IPyeieaisneveg ral fowlolhepeybevon 6 ne mpg om scot pear a Coons 8 9 1,969 80,920 
JRGu TVA aNYOUU GE, Cavin Poe Ser HO Et coals ope ears 10 10 4,124 174,390 
Metal fabricatine nim deo eee eee eee cn nee 22 26 5,027 75,980 
Machinery: peratirn ieee on Remenntine 12 12 1,411 46,190 
Mransportabionequipments.ces.. 25+... e200 s-. ek 19 19 32,247 1,849, 120 
Mlectnicaliproducts: ak Meee ee 27 29 8,259 340,600 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 19 21 3,013 99,750 
Petroleum and coal products....................- 1 1 11 310 
GhemicalinproductS eee tenes ea oe 12 13 3,048 40,050 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...............-....:: 5 ai 2,135 105,040 
Construction ch ence ee eh ee oe Rome cine ek 108 109 112,533 2,156,890 
Transportation and Utilities........................ 46 48 35,502 379,990 
PRs us pOnva clone ert; Seren te eb caplotee 26 28 7,651 90,690 
SEOPAS CaM CRM ee ee OLE Me Skt ena a eee 1 1 60 3,000 
Communications cmecia ote aes 9 i) 25,140 234,500 
IROWer ny AStanudawatel ste wonton anemia on 10 10 2,651 51,800 
SWE Diana gp chant n Aeterna ns 38 42 2,214 46,220 

MATRA TCO Serer cee ea eras sha raters ik lc wat eerie _ 

Bansncialanstipuptonssee eee ieee eee — — _ — 

Tnsurancetand renlnestater sence ee scree ne tee _— 
MGTVI Cetra tere ere aoe ecg aun en as 45 47 9,458 239,440 
IS GQUCATION eet ee re Pe mene Oe erates a 20 20 3,675 26,730 
iEHealthvandsweltare sarge tees ares Cees San 9 10 3,602 145, 420 

Rehsiousiorganizagions erne sess ae — -- — _ 
Recreations liservices waiaens oe) aa a ee 3 3 160 2,150 
DOMALTE ON EVENS so ltee panntghe ROBARRA OH Madase SARE 1 1 23 20 
Rersonalservices: mercer sane see aint 9 10 1,847 49,070 
Miscellaneous services...... 3 3 151 16,050 
Public Administration: 2.4.4). sas0-54.00s 2 see een oo 12 13 2,709 30,660 
Hederal’administrationesnte ee ie eee ta ae 1 1 475 710 

Provincial admMinistravlonweneaemeete eee enn _— — — — 
Weocaliadminisurat ions seam amrut in eee rica: 11 12 2,234 29,950 

Other government offices............. ob Wee nee — — os —_ 
Totals pos .e st rok oir: 5 a. Nein. nes pee oes 1870 503 542 261,706 6,539,560 
1969 566 595 306,799 7,751,880 
1968 559 582 223,562 5,082,732 
1967 498 522 252,018 3,974, 760 
1966 582 617 411,459 5,178,179 
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The eider lala of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


The important role played by transportation in the history and economic development 
of Canada has been told often and well. The history of Canadian transportation may be 
divided into three distinct stages—the early or development stage lasting up to about 1920, 
the monopolistic stage from 1920 to about 1950, and the competitive stage beginning in 
the early 1950s. 


The early settlers of Canada depended almost exclusively on transport by water. 
Long before Confederation, public works such as canals and docks were built by local 
governments for the purposes of defence and internal economic development. However, 
as the movement of goods and people became heavier, waterways and canals were found 
to be inadequate as transportation routes and the railway came into use. ‘The first was 
opened in 1836 but the real railway boom began in the 1850s, and their construction or 
promised construction formed part of the Confederation scheme of 1867. The promised 
construction of the Intercolonial Railway from Central Canada to the Maritimes was 
written into the British North America Act of 1867. Similarly, one of the conditions under 
which British Columbia joined Confederation in 1871 was that the Dominion Government 
undertake the construction of a railway connecting it with the rest of the country and in 
1874 work started on the construction of a transcontinental line. The successful completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885 marks the end of this part of Canadian railway his- 
tory. By 1905, Canada was committed to the building of two additional transcontinental 
rail lines—the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific. The expectation that 
these railways would operate profitably proved ill-founded as both (as well as the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company) collapsed as privately owned enterprises. A Royal Commission 
in 1917 recommended that all three railways be consolidated with other government-owned 
railways; this proposal was accepted and the present Canadian National Railway System 
was founded. In the late eighteenth century Canada was one of the largest ship-owning 
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nations in the world. However, by 1900, because of stiff foreign competition and the advent 
of iron and steel ships, Canadian ocean shipping tonnage had decreased by nearly half. 


The second period of Canadian transportation history, 1920-50, was characterized by 
the rapid development of different, competing modes of transport. The motor vehicle 
emerged as one of the dominant features and not only revolutionized the transportation 
industry but became indispensable to modern living; registrations increased nearly tenfold 
from 280,000 in 1920 to 2,400,000 in 1949. Air service for the conveyance of passengers, 
mail and freight started in 1924 and later in the 1920s flying services were in operation 
between major urban centres. In 1937 the Canadian Government established Trans- 
Canada Air Lines (now Air Canada) as a national airline which, by the end of that decade, 
operated regular passenger services between the largest cities of the country. Equally 
important in the field of civil aviation was the amalgamation of a number of independent 
airlines to form Canadian Pacific Airlines. At the same time during this period, Canadian 
international sea-borne shipping in Canadian vessels had been declining due partly to the 
depression and partly to competition from other nations. High wages, depreciation and 
heavy interest charges also had a depressing effect on Canadian shipping. 


In the late 1920s, the Canadian Government attempted to rehabilitate and unify the 
various individual and often competing railway companies. Despite all these efforts the 
financial position of the railways deteriorated during the depression years and did not 
improve until the outbreak of World War II. During the war, railways assumed the main 
burden of carrying food, ammunition and troops. Railway passenger traffic reached its 
peak in 1944 when 60,000,000 passengers were carried and then began to decline with the 
increasing use of the automobile and bus for short or medium distances and of air carriers 
for medium and leng distances. 


Since the end of the Second World War, the transportation field has become highly 
competitive. The growth of highway transport has been one of the most important devel- 
opments. Its amazing growth may be traced directly to the great technical advances that 
have been made in the design and operating efficiency of motor vehicles and also to the 
development of secondary manufacturing industries, the decentralization of industry and 
the growth of metropolitan areas. Long-distance highway transport became important 
in the early 1950s and the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway in the following 
years gave a further direct impetus to the growth of the industry. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, opened 1959, has been of great economic benefit to Canada 
by permitting the low-cost movement of such bulk commodities as wheat, iron ore and coal. 
There has been some speculation that the Seaway might soon become obsolete due to 
technological progress currently taking place in transportation. There would seem to be 
little doubt that changes such as container ships, giant tankers, unit trains, etc., will certainly 
influence the future pattern of Seaway traffic. 


Pipelines came rapidly into the picture following the discovery of vast petroleum and 
gas reserves in Western Canada in the late 1940s. By 1950, there were 1,400 miles of trunk 
pipeline in operation in Canada and just six years later the total was 5,807 miles. This 
mileage has grown into a vast network which is making possible the economical exploitation 
of Canada’s tremendous resources of oil and gas. In the early 1950s resource developments 
and the building of defence projects in the Canadian North gave a great impetus to the 
growth of air freight but, more recently, the advance has been mainly in the area of inter- 
city operations. 


The airlines’ share of intercity passenger-mile traffic carried by public conveyances 
rose to 37 p.c. by 1968, a growth attributable to the demand for fast service and to the 
revolutionary technological developments that have occurred in this industry, mainly the 
development of the turbo prop and jet engines which permitted the use of larger and more 
efficient aircraft. During this period, Canada’s two major airlines—Air Canada and 
Canadian Pacific (CP Air)—became world carriers, Air Canada ranking among the largest. 
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Automobiles now account for more than four fifths of all intercity passenger travel 
and this, together with the growth of travel by air, has had an adverse effect on intercity 
bus travel which has declined more than 50 p.c. since 1950. The railways, too, have lost 
traffic in the past 20 years, especially passenger traffic, for the same reason. Nevertheless, 
important advances have been made in the rail transport field, the most outstanding being, 
perhaps, their conversion to diesel power. Complex programs of plant and equipment 
modernization were undertaken and centralized traffic control devices, electrically controlled 
classification yards, piggybacks and unit trains were developed to fight the competition 
as well as to supply better service. It should be noted also that the railways are repeating 
in the Canadian North the essential services they performed in the early history of Canada 
when great isolated areas were being opened up to industry and development. 


Thus, the Canadian transportation enviromnent has changed fundamentally in the 
past 20 years and will keep changing as each mode of movement, in competition with the 
others, continues to take advantage of technological developments in its own area and 
continues to adapt to changing economic requirements. 


PART I.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 


The Canadian railway scene is dominated by two giant transcontinental systems, 
supplemented by a number of regional railways. The two largest railway companies 
control a wide variety of Canadian and international transport and communications services. 
The government-owned Canadian National Railway System is the country’s largest public 
utility and operates the greatest length of trackage in Canada. It serves all ten provinces 
as well as the Great Slave Lake area of the Northwest Territories. In addition, it operates 
a highway transport service, a fleet of coastal steamships, a chain of large hotels and resorts, 
a telecommunications service, and a scheduled Canadian and international air service 
(see p. 921). The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is a joint-stock corporation operat- 
ing a railway service in eight provinces. It is also a multi-transport organization, operating, 
in addition to its railways, a domestic truck network, a fleet of inland, coastal and ocean- 
going vessels, a chain of year-round and resort hotels, a telecommunications service, and a 
domestic and foreign airline service (see p. 922). The British Columbia Railway (formerly 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway) operates over a 1,000-mile route from North Vancouver 
to Fort Nelson in northeastern British Columbia. The Northern Alberta Railway, jointly 
owned by CP and CN, serves the area north of Edmonton with a 900-mile system. North- 
ern Ontario is served by the provincially owned Ontario Northland Railways with a 600-mile 
system stretching from North Bay to Moosonee, and by the privately owned Algoma 
Central Railway operating over 300 miles of line between Sault Ste. Marie and Hearst. 


Of the total railway revenue recorded in Canada in 1970, Canadian National contributed 
50.7 p.c. and Canadian Pacific 36.7 p.c. The Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway, 
built primarily to transport ore and concentrates from the iron mines of the Schefferville 
and Wabush areas of Labrador and Quebec to water transportation facilities on the St. 
Lawrence River, accounted for 3.3 p.c. of the revenues. Other railways contributing 1 p.c. 
or more to the total revenue figure were the Pacific Great Eastern 1.8 p.c., the Ontario 
Northland 1.1 p.c. and the Chesapeake and Ohio 1.0 p.c. 


Even though the railways have in recent years faced strong competition from highway 
and air transport for the movement of people and much of the commodity trade, they are 
still indispensable for carrying bulk commodities and thus are necessary to the development 
of natural resources located in isolated areas of this great country. Only the pipelines have 
competed with the railways in this respect by providing an economical means of transporting 
the products of the oil and gas fields for long distances overland, and it is altogether probable 
that pipelines for transporting solids will, before long, constitute additional competition. 


* The statistical data in this Part were revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Statistics 
Canada; more detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. 
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(It is interesting to note that Canadian Pacific is in the forefront of research in this field.) 
The rapid growth of containerization in recent years has made the integration of the serv- 
ices of railway, highway, shipping and other modes of transport of growing importance. 
However, the two major railways of Canada, with their multi-transport interests, are in an 
excellent position to face this and other trends appearing in the transportation industry. 
Canadian railways have evolved over the past 100 years from a position of virtual monopoly 
in the movement of goods and people by rail, through a highly competitive stage to the 
present system of co-operation and co-ordination with other modes of transport. The 
latter approach permits each mode of transport to concentrate on the particular function 
it can perform most efficiently, thus establishing the most effective and economical system 
of transportation services possible. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance cf settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial govern- 
ments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of aid 
was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues came later and, 
since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that System, 
except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. During 
the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed the bonds 
of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National Railway 
System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian National 
Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal 
Government guarantee. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of Canada at 
Dee. 31, 1971 amounted to $816,275,500. 


As discussed on p. 941, the National Transportation Act (RSC 1970, c. N-17), ad- 
ministered by the Canadian Transport Commission, expresses a national transportation 
policy for Canada aimed at the development of “an economic, efficient and adequate 
transportation system making the best use of all available modes of transportation at the 
lowest total cost’. This law is intended to provide the railways with greater freedom 
to meet the competition with which they are faced and to develop as an integral part of 
today’s complex transportation system. 


Under the Act, the 1966 level of Federal Government rail subsidy of $110,000,000 
a year will decline by $14,000,000 a year until it disappears at the end of 1974. The Crows- 
nest Pass rates on grain and flour from Western Canada and the rates under the Maritime 
Freight Rates Act remain in force. The rates under the Maritime Freight Rates Act are 
subsidized under the provisions of that Act. 


Government Aid to Truckers.—[ffective July 15, 1969, the Atlantic Region Freight 
Assistance Act provided for federal assistance to truckers, similar to that provided to rail- 
ways under the Maritime Freight Rates Act, in respect of the movement cf goods from 
points within the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, the 
Island of Newfoundland and that portion of the Province of Quebec south of the St. Law- 
rence River and east of Quebec Highway 23 to points in Canada outside of that territory. 
On Oct. 1, 1970, similar federal assistance was authorized in respect of movements via high- 
way transport within that territory. 


Track Mileage.—The first railway to be built in Canada—the Champlain and St. 
Lawrence Railroad between Laprairie and St. Johns (St. Jean), Que.—was officially opened 
for service on July 21, 1836. However, the first great period of railway construction did 
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not take place until the 1850s when the Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways 
were built as well as numerous smaller lines. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 1870s 
and 1880s and, in the last period of extensive railway building (1900-17), the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern Railways were constructed. 
Little change has occurred in the total track mileage in Canada since the 1920s. There 
has been some recent construction, including the extension of the British Columbia Railway 
(formerly the Pacific Great Eastern Railway) to Fort Nelson, but new construction had 
been largely offset by the abandonment of unprofitable lines, at least up until 1969. 


1.—Railway Track Mileage Operated, 1900-70 


First Matin Track Mizzace! Track Mirgacr By AREA AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1966" 1967 1968 1969° 1970 
Operation 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
17,657 ||First Main— 
20, 487 Newfoundland............ 936 936 936 943 944 
24,731 Prince Edward Island.... 279 252 254 254 254 
34, 882 INovaiscobiaay errr yee iL Baile} iRols 1,301 1,301 1,301 
38, 805 New Brunswick.......... 1,671 1,667 1,665 1,665 1,665 
40,350 Quebecss ween eee 5,328 5, 3272 5,328 5,329 5,329 
42,047 QOnitaniozeer ania oes 9,965 9,979 10,045 10,045 10,038 
42,916 IManitobameeerrmereerreee 4,735 4,735 4,746 4,746 4,746 
42,565 Saskatchewan............ 8, 567 8,567 8,565 8,565 8,565 
42,352 ‘Albertamen. eae ee 5,680 5,680 5,650 5,950 6,245 
42,979 British Columbia......... 4,322 4,315 4,281 4,289 4,370 
43,444 Wikonwlerctsorva nese 58 58 58 58 58 
44,029 Northwest Territories.... —_ _— — 129 129 
43, 689 United States............ 339 339 339 339 339 
43,654 
re Totals, First Main...... 43,193 43,168 43,168 43,613 43,983 
43,355 
43,157, | \iSecondamainew. 44 42s 1,999 1,990 1,984 1,956 1,954 
437193") |Othber maine... snes. 57 65 65 65 64 
Eilts! SAGE snes ono oa aco ISIS 1,379 1,466 1,461 1,498 
LOG Sige et etee cts 43,168 || Yard and sidings........... 11,738 11,928 11,975 12,019 12,130 
L9G Oe we ares, sare as 43,613 
UOT Oger sein Ses 43, 983 Grand Totals!..... 58,300 58,530 58, 658 59,114 59,629 
1 Defined as a single track extending the entire distance between terminals, upon which the length of the road is 
based, 2 Includes 190 miles of track of the Cartier Railway which began operations in 1963 but was not in- 
cluded in the statistics unti! 1967. 3 Newfoundland included from 1950. 4 Excludes joint track amount- 


ing to 74 miles in 1966, 143 miles in 1967, 140 miles in 1968, 141 miles in 1969 and 140 miles in 1970. 


Rolling-Stock.—Table 2 shows the numbers of the various types of freight and 
passenger equipment in operation in 1969 and 1970 compared with 1960, revealing a generally 
downward trend prior to 1969 in all types except privately owned cars. The latter, which 
include cars owned by non-rail industrial firms such as oil, chemical and railway car leasing 
companies that furnish freight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line, have increased 
greatly in number. The figures of rolling-stock in operation do not reflect the offsetting 
trend toward larger, more efficient cars and locomotives or the steady improvement in speed 
of movement facilitated by modernized handling and terminal services. Hach year, 
hundreds of units, particularly freight cars, are converted and modified to make them suit- 
able for specific types of traffic or are replaced by special-purpose equipment designed for 
distinctive hauling jobs. The average capacity of all freight cars was 58.2 tons in 1970 
compared with 51.4 tons in 1960. Also, although the number of diesel-electric locomotives 
in service has remained fairly static over this period, it should be noted that an extensive 
program of power upgrading has been followed by the railway companies. 
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2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1960, 1969 and 1970 


Type 1960 1969 1970 Type 1960 1969 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Locomotives........... 3,752 3,316 3,417 || Freight Cars.......... 191,553 | 188,268 
SLCATIAG er oe Mee ce nc 403 _ = Automobile......... 7,249 4,737 
Diesel-electric........ 3,308 3,297 3,399 Ballast setiemmmscac ene 3,128 2,856 
ile chnices mtriasr ser 41 19 18 IB Oxaienemte teers eta 111,217 | 101,819 
Hlag ier core etnies 12,645 16,430 
Passenger Cars........ 5,119 2,942 eso0lnin .Gondolanmman seen 20,310 20,721 
oath eetnosae 1,342 793 HL. dl eR ODD CE erase yc ee 15,578 22,480 
Combination......... 172 81 74 OYE ks tere hee: 5, 930 6,684 
(COLONISti perme sicwsaraiats 88 32 29 Refrigerator......... 10,076 7,549 
Dining Aer eens 149 130 119 SiOCkK fon wicca: 4,917 2,945 
Rarlovce «roe tin ean 137 134 128 Danks tetas cach crtcar 472 511 
SlGSMIng aa deme oer 861 520 ASD ala @G DOr shy seuss er asic ee ot 1,536 

Baggage, express and 

MOSLAle she ein ce 2,218 1,105 1,037 Privately Owned Cars| 5,031 16,090 
Self-propelled......... 111 115 TORY al M ON iten «ee Oe Pak 4,999 15,339 
GEL sieersccistiserie: 41 32 33 Other areca 32 751 


1970 


No. 


188,737 
2, 1781 
2,639 

101,746 
18,043 

20,975 
24; 496 
6,735 
6,673 
2, 827 
487 
1,938 
16,201 


14,957 
1,254 


1 Decrease in 1970 reflects conversion by one major railway of box-type auto cars to ordinary box cars. 


Traffic, Employment and Finance Statistics.—Statistics presented under this 
heading are for the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and 22 other common carrier lines whose gross revenues are $500,000 or more annually. 
Excluded are the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority Railway line and the 
Cartier Railway, and lines with annual revenues of less than $500,000 annually, whose 
operations account for under 2 p.c. of the total. 


Table 3 gives traffic and employment statistics for the above railways for the years 
1966-70 and Table 4 gives similar data for the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
railways separately for 1969 and 1970. 


3.—Statistics of Total Railway Traffic and Employment, 1966-70 


(Excludes data re the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority Railway 
and the Cartier Railway in Quebec) 


Item 


Miles of road operated (monthly av.)... 


Freight— 


Tons carried, revenuel............... 
Ton-miles, revenue...............-++ 
Ton-miles, revenue and non-revenue... 


Passengers— 


Revenue passengers?.............0.- 
Revenue passenger-miles............ 


Gross Ton-Miles— 


retshtitraiie.-ahteiatanion otk. 
Passenyver-vlLAimere tec enee eaern 


Totals, Ton-Miles.............. 


Train-Miles— 


reighiiservice warns era ate eer 
Passenger SeryiCO wach. tee ees 
Work serwicetaie es ence ee 


Totals, Train-Miles.......... 


1966 1967 1968 1969: 

No 43, 953.2 43,917.3 44,029.9 44,143.7 
..tons| 237,718,214 | 237,121,248 | 242,653,709 | 231,719,434 
.. 000} 94,944,223 | 92,239'045 | 93,146,935 | 94,687,799 
«| 96,805,689 | 94,229,101 | 95,354,432 | 97,170,505 
..No.] 23,194,018 | 26,853,288 | 24,603,634 | 23,699,848 
ea 2,587,435 | 3,170,889 | 2,626,345 | 2,415,633 
.. 7000} 195,421,157 | 190,337,589 | 191,288,754 | 194,695,834 
.. “| 19,380,589 | 20,957,337 | 16,859,619 | 14,915,067 
7000) 214,801,746 | 211,294,926 | 208,098,373 | 209,610,901 
..No.| 68,303,326 | 64,774,033 | 59,764,547 | 60,105,832 
.. © | 97,625,417 | 30,072,080 | 28,366,110 | 27,170,887 
ao te 1,921,822 | 1,963,041 | 1,851,476 | 2,639,958 
_.No.| 97,850,565 | 96,809,154 | 89,982,133 | 89,916,677 


1970 


44, 326.8 


261,101,357 
108,170,719 
110,985,320 


23,838,815 
2,270,199 


216,575,181 
13, 165,769 


229,740,950 


62,548, 237 
24,743,057 
2,367,460 


89,658, 754 


1 Tonnage shown is sum of tonnages carried by individual railways; thus traffic handled by more than one railway 


(interline) is included more than once. 


2 Footnote ! applies also to number of revenue passengers. 
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3.—Statistics of Total Railway Traffic and Bmployment, 1966-70—concluded 
Item 1966 1967 1968 1969r 1970 
Car-Miles— 

PANOIO ta Gapevrveten ees anette eke ea ee eee 000 4,003, 515 3,840,876 3,791,003 3, 860, 857 4,208, 207 
PPASSCLIOER Mee arte tere cece en itis ae a 276,070 303,473 246, 094 217,016 191,454 
Totals, Car-Miles.............. 7000 4,279,585 4,144,349 4,037,097 4,077,873 4,399,661 
Railway employees..............eeeeees No. 130,790 130,712 120,627 118,380 116,053 
EE peaeh cco uv Obl whan aresen siotethersers eisieieie e $7000 762,762 836, 994 835, 868 881, 762 928, 594 

Payroll chargeable to railway operating 
EXPENSES Hotere ss caver clara keews Movers aisle ees a 698,318 764,081 755, 584 797,448 839,594 

i 


4.—Statistics of Railway Traffic and Employment for the Canadian National Railways, the 
Canadian Pacific Railways and 24 Major Carriers, 1969 and 1970 


Item 


Miles of road operated 
(nronbhiliys av.) panes sectors No. 


Freight— 
Tons carried—revenuel....tons 
Ton-miles—revenue....... 
Ton-miles—revenue and 

NnON-revenue,.......00- a6 


Passengers— 
Revenue passengers?,.... -- No. 
Revenue passenger-miles.. ’000 


Gross Ton-Miles— 
rote htitrainyenessskente eae 
Passenger train.... 


eecce 


Totals, Ton-Miles..,...°000 


Train-Miles— 


Freight service.......... .. Nos 
Passenger service......... ss 
WorkeserviCe deuce sntecconiie 
Totals, Train-Miles....No. 
Car-Miles— 
Beretta ee cles hoshocoate 000 
Passenger........ e aeicieiai eae by 
Totals, Car-Miles...... 000 
Railway employees......... No 
Railway payroll........:... $’000 


Payroll chargeable to rail- 


Way operating expenses.. “ 


Canadian 
National Railways 


Canadian 
Pacific Railways 


1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 
22,903.5 23,085.4 |  16,597.7 16, 601.0 44,143.7 
92,061,440 | 93,946,002 | 67,240,263 | 77,400,405 || 231,719, 434 
47,459,616 | 51,952,251 | 36,176,496 | 41,993,800 | 94,687,799 
49,117,063 | 53,727,989 | 36,905,797 | 42,801,919 || 97,170,505 
13,094,014 | 12,871,646 | 5,076,242 | 5,306,366 || 23,699,848 
1,773,748 | 1,687,887 484, 864 427,549 || 2,415,633 
99,753,476 | 107,145,066 | 74,482,572 | 83,699,974 || 194,695, 834 
11,512,653 | 9,931,427 | 2,778,588 | 2,619,160 || 14,915,067 
111,266,129 | 117,076,493 | 77,261,160 | 86,319,134 | 209,610, 901 
=| 31,130,085 | 31,556,764 | 23,112,391 | 24,392,790 || 60,105,832 
19,272,066 | 17,546,334 | 5,679,807 | 5,015,159 || 27,170,887 
9,112,035 | 1,796,227 271, 406 249,943 || 2,639,958 
52,514,186 | 59,899,325 | 29,063,604 | 29,657,892 | 89,916,677 
2,024,820 | 2,145,696 | 1,475,905 | 1,619,986 || 3,860,857 
162,384 139, 720 42,391 40, 090 217,016 
2,187,204 | 2,285,416 | 1,518,296 | 1,660,076 | 4,077,873 
68,290 66,601 40,887 39,719 118, 380 
511,060 536,322 298,729 310,497 881,762 
456, 627 478, 887 272,936 284 , 027 797,443 


Totals, 
24 Railways 


1970 


44,326.8 


261,101,357 
108, 170,719 
110,935,320 


23,838,815 
2,270,199 


216,575,181 
13, 165, 769 


229, 740,950 


62,548,237 
24'743,057 
2,367,460 


89,658, 754 


4,208, 207 
191,454 


4,399,661 


116,053 
928,594 


839, 594 


1 Total tonnage for 24 railways is sum of tonnages carried by individual railways; thus traffic handled by more 
than one railway (interline) is included more than once, 


sengers. 


2 Footnote 1 applies also to number of revenue pas- 
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Total tonnage of freight carried by all common carrier railways (Gncluding national 
loadings and receipts from United States connections) in 1969 and 1970 is shown in Table 5 
under the commodity structure adopted in 1970 based on Statistics Canada’s Standard 
Commodity Classification. Although there will be some loss of continuity with previous 
data, this new commodity breakdown will permit greatly improved comparisons with other 
series on water transport, imports, exports, etc., which are already based on the Standard 
Commodity Classification. Also, some items, including potash and piggyback traffic, 
are shown for the first time in this new series. 


5.—Commodities Hauled as Revenue Freight by Railways, 1969 and 1970 


Nore.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., freight that is interlined between two or more Canadian 
railways is counted only once. Thestatistics do not cover United States operations of Canadian railways except for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway line through Maine, U.S.A., and certain other short mileages which are deemed to 
be an integral part of the Canadian railway system. Sections of United States railways operating into Canada are 
regarded as Canadian railways and are included. Freight carried by the Cartier Railway is included in this table; 


however, financial data for this railway are not available for inclusion in the financial tables. 


Commodity 1969 1970 
tons tons 
LAGOS OT TEA Sen Me ae eee cen Ee a At ES Ot Sor eta oo tine 264,510 214,373 
(WGaCtlet eae oh oot eae ic oye aera CL nea RL ee eee ees ad 195,578 168,813 
@ Ghtergliveran Tire ls teen eesti os arcsec Src er eS ec 68 , 932 ‘ 45,560 
Rood; Feed, Beverages and Tobacct0... ccntasuccs ore ren ose eone eee 28,408,105 35,116,834 
Mea pines nso tro Zens somes oe brent hey cone 2 nee tte cal eet a) ee 372,891 294,618 
@Otheranimal sprod ucts Awe gL oe eee eee eee eee ee 359, 536 338, 641 
1832) 8 (eh ie ta oan Mechs Shed Pee ene Et cece teeta ninco ne eee CUO cn es 2,800,584 5,798,988 
AWAOXSC CaS Nectar dS nen coin RCT hoor Re biced Sear ar cree parE NTC hu ths aanecAeen smote diac 11,919,087 15, 663,793 
@therorains seme tie Aes eerie eee RSE rn ke terns MEM = FP . 1,838,948 2,270,145 
MilledWeerealstand cereal productsias a. mere neers eel etiana ae eens 2,237,119 2,234,970 
Bruaitsiand iruitpreparavions.s ses nena vate cacteatth ctoeitec cera ea ie a 824, 227 814, 680 
Vegetables and vegetable preparations, .j.s.2ceucs «scan alee tassels duaiese oe 2,014, 838 1,834,592 
SLURS) Oho ae, een bn oe EMR EUS AOE Ph oS 3”, Nien eR AER SE RR CY COWIE A ; 636 , 626 584, 209 
@puertood andiiood preparations ss. phd. see «eee ee ee een ee ae eee 1,640,273 1,583,396 
FAME AL LOC ura Bas Rn acta Eee ee aes Le. Sch Sein, TAL eee eee eee ee ene 2,661,836 2,708,565 
TBOMETA GCS eee Peas ote ote fesse tote eT yrs, Rite eRe on Ca oF een ee 1,030,921 935,656 
RobaccosandstObaccosproducts satin; teh oe eee ae ee oe eee eee 71,219 54,581 
Crude Materials; Inedibles, o. 7: eaatot cece jor tire ema eee eae ene 103,318,717 119, 271,386 
Crude animal and vegetable materials..................0..00000005 shee ok giabare 1,773,310 2,441,092 
PUD WV OOG o Seeen ere CANOE Tamers Acne b EARA See ih eee eS re ee eee Ee 10,705,955 10,070,706 
@Othenterude-wood.materiais’)..- 00.0 c. tact cs = eee eee ee ee 3,337, 433 2,718,279 
REX GILGEN CS antec ac, PEI aa act ce one Leet eae I aa ce ee es et eee 145,695 136,801 
Oo The eR ORY AC SE tT MA Seb an Meare A? ce APs 5 tne Mio dee 38, 566, 302 49,381,843 
Nic kelocopper Ore tare araer. sre caeh nore aes toa th, SNC Psat ae ee ae ARIE Se 3,145,589 4,452,425 
TEP TET SHOy cas Fah 0X EET ND abba a erence cc ene itm een am Cain 6s SRE she 2,905,473 3,254,714 
OpmeriMetallicoresietawer ne oe eee Ee ee eee, We ane a 6,508,799 7,386, 493 
Scrap metal slacsrandidnossesaao4. Act. 01, eae eee ee ene eae ede 2,412,276 2,363,316 
(Osos) Is SO ak RN eee a ae ee ee ee ae Oe ea 8,411, 234 11,410, 204 
Crude oil and bituminous substances................. 000. eee eevee dorse Soe ae ey 311,236 259,051 
(Gry DSRS Bt eee eek oder vets axis ecko ee ao ce ELE cere 4,419, 530 4,041,427 
TUES CONG eet ee Mata eee eu RES cs, 7a ee LEN TT re ee 3,885, 492 3,929,547 
@thenecrudemon-metaliicaninerdissi. i o eu ee eee erate erie eee eee 16,092, 643 16, 847, 942 
Waist GaaGGrials iva rbesmnnigars sxaceciee GtAst ancien a ee Ue cee eh Rd ee 697,750 577,546 
Fabricated: Materials, Inedible.sic.4.. 2. camo ae en ee ee 62,997, 600 65,159,135 
TUT D OF Fe Aaah Ream nc nn teats sce RARE eae oc, ERE PE oe a Rede Re 6,737,876 7,168, 262 
Other vwooditapnicatedamabenials:wisi tee cio each eee ee ee 2,058,273 2,055,131 
Woodpulpand:other pulps.jou) gee a oo cee oe eee ee ae eee 5,428,900 5, 536, 207 
INGWEDILIUGS Ween oatemne reais Siete a emrcere efi Pan ci ie et erie: Oe at 5,543,342 5,669, 251 
Other paperand paperooande4 --— «hs enc ek ee ee eee 2,701,502 2,805,571 
@heniical sy SOAs Bh Oe yl A ates cco RN PE oon SM ree ete ee 5,112,677 5,224,037 
IROLASIN Jn Riauresier tote aap horas me rxainctete) ake Raaee e a  ee ee 5,302,572 5,714,417 
Othermfertilizensase seek oe week ead eee ee er en i | ee ee 2,038,824 1,949, 809 
Petrolenmrandicoali products sentient: ane ner ne ee 12,535, 564 13,532,325 
Metalsiandiprimaryametalyproductsyeen mien tee ce eee eee eine ee “9,490,409 9,640,906 
LOPS SOG dren Leet Re og een Cae Rh, eh AE AN Me eM Boon 6) Mucsbrciot nr 1,695,751 1,674, 985 
Othenfabricatedumaterials..actaceu see ces ee eee ea gene ene ee 4,261,910 4,179,234 
End Products, Ined ible: 3905 0.20 ae ee. Pe ee eee 8,453,637 7,658,073 
Road motor vehiclesiand (partsm-en seem eee a ae eee 4,691,195 4,111,196 
Otherzend products:): Macehioc. le See ce act en Cae eo re 3, 762, 442 3,546,877 
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5.—Commodities Hauled as Revenue Freight by Railways, 1969 and 1970—concluded 


Commodity 1969 1970 

tons tons 
SECCIRIGE VDESION gE Ea Or rp SN terse ee Seti eee er Bi cd eae eet 4,164,164 4,511,821 
Piggyback (trailer and Eg ome: roc cher beet Rea cok at Renee Neer Ro UN ne PS 2,176,000 2,316, 936 
Freight forwarder. . 1,229,021 1,314, 437 
Other special traffic. . 759, 143 880, 448 
INGO arload:S RIpments2scoce. irene ie ee SES ne eee 1,475,105 1, 240,°33 
GRATIOT OCIS sees ret se ee ahora ces ay Sted ee aa 208,991,838 233,163,455 

1 Excludes trafic moved in railway-operated containers and trailers. 2 Includes express-rated traffic. 


The railways remain 
indispensable for the 
movement of bulk com- 
modities over long dis- 
tances and are placing 
greater and greater em- 
phasis on developing the 
most _ effective and 
economical methods of 
handling such freight. 
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Tables 6 to 12 give information on capital liability and capital investment in road and 
equipment, and on operating revenues, expenses and net income of all common carrier 
railways operating in Canada, except that of the Cartier Railway which is not available. 
A Uniform Classification of Accounts has been in operation for the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific Railways since Jan. 1, 1956 and for other common carrier railways 
since Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation statistics, a distinction is made between expenditures 
and expenses. In the following data, the term ‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform 
Classification of Accounts and refers to the expenses of furnishing rail transportation 
service and of operations incident thereto, including maintenance and depreciation of the 
plant used in such service. 


6.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1961-70 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capita! owned by other Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOG acetals 2,748, 537,919] 2,234,316,735| 4,982,854,654|| 1966....... 2, 896,641,376] 2,205,599, 116] 5,102,240, 492 
L962 Foe sic- 3.0 2,769, 152,492) 2,245,189,028) 5,014,341, 520) 1967....... 2,867, 308,998) 2,356, 146, 688 5,223, 455, 686 
TTR oie ever 2,791,044,973] 2,183,556,139) 4,974,601,112] 1968....... 2,897,256, 002) 2,403,877,606} 5,301, 133,608 
1964 cio 2,815, 148,215) 2,181, 454,852) 4,996,603,067] 1969....... 2,963,083,908) 2,424,904, 752] 5,387,988, 660 
LOGD woeisajan' 2,843, 118,935} 2,187,613,273| 5,030, 732,208)| 1970....... 3,131,605,356) 2,561,096,893} 5,692, 702,249 


7.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1966-70 


Norre.—Credit entries in this table result when the annual ‘‘write-offs’’ are greater than the annual investment in 
any category. 


Investment 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1 AY}INS anya ROW GAD Ate oc ae 98 , 279, 584 107,331,272 98,531,914 238,542, 420 142,583,640 

EQUI MeN Gara sete Veet are 108, 644, 249 95,014,300 25,377,470 44,642,509 43,599,130 

(Generally taerucie saintete oealsiaie ce 1,134,113 993,473 1,189,173 1,610, 835 1,615,572 

Windistribubed sorte cect ae e's Cr. 18,946,523 7,741, 646 60,709,923 |Cr. 4,333,071 |Cr. 24,901,319 

CNR non-rail property.... 8,001,227 \Cr. 6,250,116 6,285,112 4,021,828 8,888,758 

CPR S se Sea (Cian 20,80 0,00% 11,574,469 46,073,798 |Cr. 8,714,029 |\Cr. 21,954,692 

Other wy * sabelKetr 71,246 2,417,292 9,351,018 359,630 |Cr. 6,835 , 385 

Totalsiivccacecseesier 189, 111, 423 211,080,691 185,758, 480 280, 462, 693 162,897, 023 
Cumulative investment to 7,780,571,655 | *° 8,066, 442,313 

DOCH SL ewe caseatenee seme 7,473,732,484 | 7,684,813,176 8,255, 040, 187 

7, 785,979,6201] 8,092,148, 1642 


1 Restated to reflect transfer of certain non-rail property of one railway to a subsidiary company, 
2 Restated to include Government of Ontario (GO) transit, not previously reported. 
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Capital Structure and Financial Statistics of the Canadian National Railway System.— 
In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the capital structure of the 
Canadian National Railway System is given separately in Table 8 and financial details 
in Table 9. The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps taken through the 
Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of interest undertaken by 
the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 840-847. 
Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all loans that had been made to cover 
deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain loans made for the purpose of additions 
and betterments were converted to equity capital, relieving the CNR from paying fixed 
charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital Revision Act, 50 p.c. of the company’s 
interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred stock on which, after settling income taxes, 
a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid out of earnings. Also, for a term of 10 years ended Jan. 1, 1962, 
the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on $100,000,000 of its long-term debt. The 
Government is authorized to buy additional preferred stock annually in amounts related 
to the company’s gross revenues. As a consequence, the proportion of total capitalization 
represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 
31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion of borrowed capital was corre- 
spondingly reduced. By the end of 1970, the proportion represented by equity capital 
of total capitalization was 51.2 p.c. 


8.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1961-76 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt 
Capital Held by Public oe 
Uc as ee a I Og ee | ee en tT Appro- 
At Dec. 31— Dee Total 
Government Capital asi ats yee 
of Canada ’ Stock Federal and Other in Public 
Shareholders Held by Desc m 
Necound Public rovincia. ecounts 
Governments 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOGIT: <Bercyerctora’sv cevela nie 1,744,673, 266 4,499,273 1,670, 653,176 2,423,765 164,593,150 || 3,586,842, 630 
MOG2 eect cutee cise 1, 767,976,925 4,499,261 1,630, 895,308 2,423,765 209, 026, 793 3,614, 822,052 
LOGS ces ete laferctovsleterare ies 1,792,380, 188 4,485,785 1,378,875, 000 2,023, 764 410,354, 762 3,588,119, 499 
LOG A creates = bvoloualeus.s 1,817,243, 906 4,345,185 1,367, 811,500 2,023,764 410,354, 762 3,601,779, 117 
POG Desens clere ieee 1, 348,209, 298 4,345,185 1,366,061, 500 2,023,764 410,354, 762 3,625,994, 509 
EOGGiere civic sare ave eiereiarers 1,871, 426,675 4,345,185 1,325,461, 500 2,023,764 445,354, 762 3,648,611, 886 
TOG Te ce beictatesolastereievers 1,888, 727,368 4,345,185 1,196,694, 500 2,023, 764 645,994,421 3,737, 785,238 
TOSS spiesutenins cust 606 1,919,098, 491 4,345,185 1, 130,879,500 2,023,764 786,657,445 3, 843, 004,385 
TOGO aaeaaet tssicces 6s 1,950,991, 137 4,345,185 1,049,989, 500 2,023,764 846, 788,377 3,854, 137,963 
197Oscccecevinecsccss»| 21,984, 423,666 4,345,185 1,042,019,500 2,023,764 853,389,577 3, 886, 201, 692 


The financial details presented in Table 9 are those of the Canadian National Rail- 
way System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications and highway transport 
(rail) operations. In conformity with the requirements of the Uniform Classification of 
Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956, tax accruals and rents are charged to operating expenses. 
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9.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1961-70 


Income 

Total Total ° : : 

= : ; Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash Deficit 
Year Operating Operating os ; 
Recents Expenses anes Charges or Deficit! or Surplus? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1961. 710,305,173 722,147,583 5,539,970 73,404,523 |Dr. 67,864,553 |Dr. 67,307,772 
1962. 738,324,754 738 , 882,680 23,308, 683 74,443,482 | “ 51,134,799 | “ 48,919,454 
1963 emery eaters 762,350,334 752, 829, 782 36, 622,626 76,252,867 | © 39,630,241 | “ 43,013,517. 
LOGA er renee 822,483,679 811,471,248 37,886,007 74,673,809 | “ 36,787,802 | “ 38,725,904 
19GB AER tee toe 870,250,352 | 855,687,971 43,547,754 73,808,456 | “ 30,260,702 | “ 33,414,884 
L9G Go. mkimscio ee eee 953,219,471 923,801,723 62,535, 164 76,983,524 | “ 14,448,360 | “ 22,155,732 
LOG eee cee teineites 995, 767, 669 986,399, 446 40, 268,311 79,599,942 | “ 39,331,631 | “ 38,306,682 
19685 ee etna 1,016, 445, 288 989,914,723 61,412,780 89,644,744 | “ 28,231,964 | “ 29,176,530 
196M Rott mtuen cree 1,074, 880,692 |1,044, 908,671 73,320,769 96,908,194 | “* 238,587,425 | “ 24,646,454 
ACO) Ser tires coctate srt ato 1,109, 139,346 |1,079, 595,508 68, 386, 948 98,734,946 | “ 30,347,998 | “ 29,709,064 


1 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 2 Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 

Revenues, Expenses and Net Income.—Total operating revenues and expenses of com- 
mon carrier railways operating in Canada (except the Cartier) continued to rise, both reach- 
ing peak levels in 1970; increases over 1969 amounted to 6.1 p.c. and 5.2 p.c., respectively. 
As a result, net operating revenues showed a rise of 21.1 p.c. to $106,200,000. 


Of the total operating expenses in 1970 amounting to $1,573,578,729, “‘transportation”’ 
expenses, including the operation of trains, yards, stations, wharves, etc., accounted for 
38.8 p.c.; equipment maintenance for 22.1 p.c.; road maintenance for 18.1 p.c.; rents and 
taxes for 7.4 p.c.; expenses connected with traffic soliciting, such as advertising and informa- 
tion, ticket and freight offices, etc., for 2.7 p.c.; and general and miscellaneous expenses, 
including general overhead, accounting, dining and buffet services, grain elevators, etc., 


for 


the remainder. 


10.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of All Railways, 1961-70 


Norr.—These data cover all common carrier rail operations in Canada and therefore do not agree with those 
presented in Table 11 which represent only 24 of the larger lines. 


These proportions have remained fairly constant in recent years. 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line Freight- | Passenger- 
Oncraty Train Train 
Total Total Tot BUIne Revenue | Revenue 
Year Operating Operating es per per 
Revenues Expenses Operating | Operating | Operating 5 en ees eS 
Revenues | Revenues | Expenses rAd eile Mile. Mile 
$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ $ 
LOG Tate 1,156,480,700 | 1,114,432,525 96.36 25,736 24,800 936 16.72 3.32 
1962 snes 1,165, 296,722 | 1,119,662,072 96.08 26,002 24,984 1,018 16.91 3.56 
1963 een. 1,210,209, 799 | 1,149,530,526 94.99 27,051 25,695 1,356 17.04 3.51 
1964. eS esis 1,324,422,492 | 1,241, 258,655 93.72 29,857 27,982 1,875 17,51 3.64 
POG Deas aa. 1,372,304,959 | 1,291,840,958 94.14 30, 927 29,114 1,813 17.82 3.68 
1986. ....nt 1, 480,822,951 | 1,374,872,316 92.85 33,548 31,148 2,400 19.31 3.72 
LOG Tine arte o< 1,519, 392,966 | 1,448,956,115 95.04 34,355 32,649 1,706 18.74 4.28 
NOG Sigesecrenre 1,528,962,071 | 1,437,735,624 94.08 34,484 32,427 2,058 21.06 3.85 
1969F incre 1,583,801,797 | 1,496,126,185 94.46 35, 680 33,705 1,975 21.98 4.13 
TOTO eoaree 1,679, 759,268 | 1,573,578, 729 93.68 37,582 35, 206 2,376 22.78 4.60 
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11.—Rail Operating Revenues, Expenses and Net Income of the Larger Rai! ways, 1969 and 1970 


Item 


Canadian 
National Railways 


Canadian 
Pacific Railways 


Totals, 
24 Railways 


1969 1970 1969 1970 1969° 1970 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cperating Revenues...| 951,000,537 | 989,993,382 | 639,694,772 | 679,955,209 ||1, 769,315,673 | 1,880,828,395 
ailway— 
breiehtstcascme tc 663,682,246 | 696,125,430 | 504,361,837 | 544,805,735 ||1,324,433,857 | 1,428,677, 709 
Passenger We apa aiatshe id ais 46,978, 398 45,814,418 13, 733,573 12,350,186 65, 923,944 63,672,015 
Sleeping and parlour 

CMs svoss pec tugged 7,697,828 7,394,730 2,936, 292 2,594, 666 10,710,710 10,027,510 
Misi] arcs pact naicicitn: 11,338,009 10,254,591 2,395, 239 2,054,293 14,274, 186 12,659, 807 
Express............. 16,765,315 | 19,606,761 2,030,706 5,545,674 || 20,188,424 26,550, 881 
Switching: /........- 3,810,413 4,333, 836 3,268, 859 8, 262,847 10,346, 549 10,964,385 
Payments relating to 

the National Trans 

portation Act..... 47,020, 227 38,994,508 33, 063, 262 27,418,333 81, 254,989 67,386, 620 
Incidentally...» siecoc 27,724,761 27,347, 273 17,563,595 17, 286, 404 47,917,520 47, 452,906 
PA Kotherudna teaser 2,194,920 2,306,522 1,638,770 1,527,370 3,928,241 4,110,395 

Totals, Railway..| 827,212,117 852,178,069 580, 992,133 616,845,508 |/1,578,978,370 | 1,671,402, 228 

BISDTESS A crepes Cie eroietovs avs 55,730,479 60, 585, 322 26,989, 450 27,899,027 82,979,271 88,691,923 
Commercial communi- 
(CALIONS er wae eo ieilas- 59,161,894 65,605,343 31,713, 189 35,210,674 97,686,700 108, 240,034 
Highway transport 
(ral ean tae 8,896,047 11,624,648 — _ 9,671,332 12,494,210 
Cpersting Expenses...| 902,987,238 | 929,246,179 | 602,092,982 | 637,681,938 ||1,669, 266,482 | 1,755, 638,810 
ailway— 
Road maintenance..| 153,813,890 | 153,278,109 83,990,741 88,413,108 || 274,396,413 283,033,901 
Equipment mainte- 

LANG teres cicie s erayereeie 179,323, 268 184,946,416 119,973,542 129,501,372 327,797,372 347,380, 833 
PLPATIIG Say etiAkera tare 23,146,656 24,474,842 16,644,639 16,653,349 41,817,009 43,159,401 
Transportation (rail- 

way line)... se 311,047,348 | 320,705,657 | 221,882,545 | 232,364,416 || 588,334,256 609, 769, 282 
Miscellaneous  rail- 

way operations.... 16,561,697 14,925, 252 5,364,079 5,470,612 22,307,395 20,824,857 
Generale reo. 74,480,506 77,090,509 53,113,945 55,684, 265 143,308, 254 147,045,064 
Equipment rents.... 609,175 975,120 87,768 2,505, 854 10,458,105 13,828,471 
Joint facility rents... 52,807 |Dr. 1,268,847 2,428, 934 4,230,580 3,683, 787 4,609, 763 
Railway tax accruals 32,478, 044 32,859, 382 42,619,059 43 , 438 , 330 89, 164, 428 99,107,012 

Totals, Railway..| 791,513,391 | 807,986,440 | 546,105,252 | 578,261,886 ||1,496, 267,019 | 1,568,758, 534 

BIXDIESS' ah oss eee f oor 54,338,311 59,330, 434 26,799,450 27,521,427 81,397,103 87,162,404 
Commercial communi- 
GAtlONS osc ete ee 47,775, 787 50,975,026 29,188,280 31, 898, 625 81,607, 142 87,999,410 
Highway transport 
Gail) fens avant 9,359, 749 10,954,279 _— — 9,995, 218 11,718,462 
Net Operating Income.| 48,013,299 60, 747, 203 37,601,790 42,273,271 || 100,049,191 125,189,585 
Railway eqeece aes 35, 698, 726 44,191,629 34,886, 881 88, 583 , 622 82,711,351 102,643,694 
ESKPTESSit so ee ae eo 1,392,168 1,254, 888 190,000 377,600 1,582,168 1,529,519 
Commercial communi- 
CAtlONS Peaeeee ee 11,386,107 14,630,317 2,524,909 3,312,049 16,079,558 20, 240,624 
Highway transport 
(PAIL) Aarne ke ar Dr.463 , 702 670,369 — — Dr. 323,886 | 775, 748 


Railway Accidents.—Accidents shown in Table 12 (for all common carrier railways 
operating in Canada) include all those in which railway trains were involved and accidents 
on railway property; all passengers injured are included but, for employees, only those 
who were kept from work for at least three days during the 10 days following the accident 
are recorded. The classification of accidents used in reporting Statistics Canada highway 
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statistics treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle accidents. 
Therefore, care should be exercised when compiling total accidental deaths of all kinds or 
when comparing data on accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle, since 
train-car collisions would be included in both. 


12.— Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1968-70 


1968 1969 1970 
Item - 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT 
or TrRatns, Locomotives oR CARs 
Class of Person— 
PASBENGOTBiceeel ce ears ok tors eho lnisndatle teres eave lait eres 6 235 4 165 1 157 
UI DLOV CER eee ae tier fc crswa eisai ninre ae cilities are 25 1,168 21 1,182 17 1, 223 
BPESPABSOIG sreceeestecchercaeyarerae tdieis leas elstuis sreaeerats 50 47 48 58 52 57 
INOHAOTCHDASSEIS seem chet cielo tere t poten 134 454 121 432 109 397 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etC.........+-.s0000% — 6 1 15 if 1 
MR OtAIS Feces tr orrsnranetee ne ccm sotens 215 1,910 195 1,852 180 1,835 
Description of Accidents (employees and pas- 
sengers only)— 
Couplingvand smcoupling ya. c> oe see tee 1 81 —_ 82 — 98 
(Gio) MS Coy entre ies aoe La ee SoM atin Ae Hie Is 102 5 78 1 54 
Worailtaontsype eae asthmatic en coca 9 68 3 74 3 100 
Rallingsiromi. trainsior Cars aekic acer s ciee en — 30 1 37 1 36 
Gethingon Oro ttralns ances sees heeiniese ace 1 304 ? 317 2 331 
Saruckiby trains, etesser vocoder. cece s 8 16 3 19 4 28 
Mtherieanisescein cons epicenter os hele 7 802 11 740 7 733 
FR OCAISE co fce ne hers s,s oeetovetterstareiays-s cavern ars 31 1,403 25 1,347 18 1,380 
Aut OTHER ACCIDENTS 
Class of Person— 
Employees. ao sistent vaeis tials Maw oervernewleieeaa eats 9 2,343 12 27571 4 2,730 
PASSONL OLS Forres ors pareel wrerey ints! stay ecieteystesato eit voicroincatons — 122 _— 86 = 94 
Othersiersretars wa cece aime ee ernest 1 44 7 57 4 46 
Motals Wyreter ame «son cuetewmeeine Moet eter 10 2,509 19 2,714 8 2,870 


PART II.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Section 1.—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies within 
However, the 
Federal Government has recently passed legislation establishing motor vehicle safety 
standards. This legislation is outlined below, followed by summaries of motor vehicle and 


the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. 


traffic regulations common to all provinces and territories. 


detailed regulations for each province and territory is given at p. 889. 


The source of information on 


* Except as otherwise indicated, most of the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation and 


Public Utilities Division, Statistics Canada. 


MOTOR VEHICLE AND TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 885 


Federal Safety Regulations 


The Motor Vehicle Safety Act (RSC 1970, c. 26, Ist Supp.) which was passed by the 
House of Commons on Mar. 11, 1970, received Royal Assent on Mar. 25, 1970, and was 
proclaimed Jan. 1, 1971. The general objective of the Act is to establish mandatory safety 
standards for new motor vehicles for the purpose of protecting persons against injuries or 
death and the impairment of health by exhaust emission and possibly noise. The legislation 
is directed to all new motor vehicles and components thereof manufactured in or imported 
into Canada. The safety of vehicles in use continues to be a provincial responsibility to 
be discharged under existing provincial legislation. 


The safety regulations currently include 30 standards relating to the design and per- 
formance of passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, competition motorcycles, minibikes 
and trailers, five standards limiting motor vehicle exhaust and evaporative emissions and 
10 standards applying to snowmobiles. These regulations will be subjected to continual 
review and additions or revisions will be incorporated to keep pace with engineering or 
technical advances. The regulations require all Canadian motor vehicle manufacturers or 
distributors to apply the national safety mark to every classified vehicle produced after 
Jan. 1, 1971, and this mark must be accompanied by a label certifying compliance with all 
applicable federal motor vehicle safety standards. Vehicles imported for commercial or 
individual use must comply with the Act and Regulations. 


Provincial and Territorial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations* 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and generally 18 in Alberta but 16 for certain classes 
of motor vehicle), and must carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after pre- 
scribed qualification tests. Such licence is renewable annually in Saskatchewan, in the 
Yukon Territory and in the Northwest Territories and annually at the end of the licensee’s 
birth month in Manitoba; in Alberta it is renewable every five years but annually where a 
medical report is required; in British Columbia it is renewable every five years expiring 
on the licensee’s birth date and classified according to the operations by the licensee; in 
Quebec, operator and chauffeur permits expire on the holder’s birthday and the odd- 
numbered year following the issue of renewal thereof; in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick it is renewable every two years and expires at the end of the licensee’s birth 
month; in Newfoundland and Ontario a licence is issued on a three-year basis and expires 
on the licensee’s birth date; and in Nova Scotia a licence is issued on a three-year basis and 
expires at the end of the licensee’s birth month. Special licences are required for chauffeurs 
in all provinces except Newfoundland and British Columbia. In most provinces, a motor- 
cycle operator is required to pass a special examination and have his driver’s licence en- 
dorsed authorizing him to operate such vehicle or, if he has no driver’s licence, he may be 
issued a licence to operate only this class of vehicle. In Alberta a person under 16 but not 
under 14 years of age is permitted to operate a motorcycle with a piston displacement of 
not more than 100 ce. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—All motor vehicles and trailers must be registered 
annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration plates, one 
on the front and one on the rear of the vehicle (one only for the rear of trailers; in New 
Brunswick two licence plates are issued for all vehicles other than commercial tractors, 
trailers and motorcycles; in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia one plate is issued for motorcycles, to be mounted on the rear; in 
Saskatchewan, motorcycles and snowmobiles carry one plate on the rear and truck tractors 
carry one plate on the front; in Ontario, snowmobiles carry one plate on the front). 


In most provinces, in event of sale the registration plates stay with the vehicle but in 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the plates are retained by the owner. In 


* Revised according to information received from the respective provincial and territorial authorities concerned. 
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Nova Scotia, vehicles pass from owner to owner by due process of law and title must be 
secured before issue of plates and permit. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exemption from registration is granted 
for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec where the maximum is 
three months for non-residents; in Nova Scotia, a non-resident full-time student residing 
temporarily in the province may receive, without fee, a driver’s licence, plates and permit 
in exchange for valid out-of-town licence, plates and permit, the latter to be returned to 
the home province, state or territory of the student concerned; in Ontario where it is six 
months for non-resident vehicles from other provinces and three months for non-resident 
vehicles registered outside Canada; in Manitoba where residents may use registration 
plates from other jurisdictions for 90 days, visitors are exempt from registration provided 
the vehicle is not used for business purposes, and an out-of-province student is exempt from 
registration provided he obtains a student sticker to be affixed to his windshield and pro- 
vided the vehicle is properly registered in his home jurisdiction; in Saskatchewan where 
an out-of-province student may on application extend the period of exemption from 
registration requirements for the whole school year, provided the vehicle is properly reg- 
istered in his home jurisdiction; in Alberta where non-residents may operate vehicles 
currently registered in their home province or state of the United States for a period not 
exceeding six months and where an out-of-province student may extend the period of 
registration requirements for the whole school year provided the vehicle is properly reg- 
istered and insured in the student’s name in his home jurisdiction; and in British Columbia 
where it is one month or six months for tourists and where an out-of-province student may 
extend the period of registration requirements for the whole school year, provided the 
vehicle is properly registered in his home jurisdiction). Regulations require a safe standard 
of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate that equipment 
include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a muffler, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision 
mirror, and a warning device. In Ontario, under a 1968 amendment to the Highway Traffic 
Act, a certificate of mechanical fitness is required for a vehicle sold on the second-hand 
market before a permit is issued for its operation. Prior to entering into a contract to sell 
a used motor vehicle every dealer shall give to the purchaser a certificate of mechanical 
fitness certifying that at the time of sale the motor vehicle complies with the equipment 
requirements specified in Part 3 of the Highway Traffic Act. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Prince Edward 
Island, unless otherwise posted, is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 55 at night; in Manitoba, 
the basic speed limit is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 50 at night unless otherwise posted— 
speed limits may be raised to 70 miles an hour or modified in semi-built-up areas; in Alberta 
it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few selected secticns of four-lane 
highway where higher speeds may be posted; in Nova Scotia the limit is a “reasonable and 
prudent” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour except where 65 miles an hour is 
authorized; in New Brunswick, maximum speeds vary from 50 to 60 miles an hour depending 
on type of highway; and in Ontario and Quebec maximum speeds vary from 50 to 70 miles 
an hour, depending on type of highway. In the other provinces the maximum speed 
permitted is normally 50 miles an hour; in Saskatchewan and British Columbia where 
higher speeds are in effect they are posted. In Yukon Territory the speed limit for all 
vehicles is 60 miles an hour, unless otherwise posted. In the Northwest Territories, the 
highway limit is 60 miles an hour for all vehicles, day or night, except as otherwise posted, 
and in municipalities it is 30 miles an hour except as posted. Slower speeds are required 
in cities, towns and villages (in Nova Scotia and British Columbia when passing schools and 
public playgrounds), at road intersections, railway crossings or at other places or times where 
the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. In most proy- 
inces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour below automobile speed limits, 
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although in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia they are the same as for 
passenger vehicles. In most provinces, accidents resulting in personal injury or property 
damage in excess of $200 ($100 in Quebec) must be reported to a police officer (in Nova 
Scotia to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles or to a police officer; in Quebec to a police officer 
or to the Motor Vehicle Bureau) and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an 
accident until he has rendered all possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces and territories impose penalties for 
infractions of driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension of 
the operator’s driving permit, impounding of licence cr imprisonment for mere serious 
infractions. In most provinces penalties have been linked to a driver-improvement pro- 
gram, the aim of which is to correct faulty driving habits, not to take drivers off the road. 
The most common driver-improvement program includes the demerit-point-system. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Kach province has enacted safety responsibility 
legislation. In general, these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s 
licence and motor vehicle registration of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired 
driving, driving under suspension, dangerous driving, ete.). It also provides for the auto- 
matic suspension of a person’s driving licence and registration of the owner whose uninsured 
vehicle is involved directly or indirectly in an accident resulting in damage in excess of $200 
or injury or death to any person (in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta the 
amount is $100). In Saskatchewan, Alberta and Quebec, if a Judgment is rendered for 
damages against the driver or owner, the driver’s licence and registration remain suspended 
until the Judgment is satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for the future is filed. 
In Saskatchewan, the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories uninsured motor 
vehicles may be impounded following an accident of any consequence, i.e., an accident 
resulting in personal injury or death, or property damage in excess of $100 ($200 in Sas- 
katchewan and the Northwest Territories). In the Province of Quebec, furthermore, 
pursuant to the Code of Civil Procedure, the plaintiff may seize before Judgment the motor 
vehicle which has caused him damage whatever the amount of property damage whether 
covered for third-party insurance or not. In British Columbia, if a Judgment is rendered 
against a driver and not satisfied, the driver’s licence may be suspended until reinstated 
at the discretion of the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles. In Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia the non-resident motorist is not required to carry or produce any 
form of proof of insurance. In Ontario, the only persons required to file a Certificate of 
Insurance are those indebted to the Motor Vehicles Accident Claims Fund. In Manitoba, 
proof of insurance must be supplied at the time of registration but if such insurance expires 
or is cancelled registration of the vehicle is not suspended unless the vehicle is involved in 
an accident. In British Columbia, a compulsory insurance plan is in effect for residents, 
and drivers may at any time be required to show proof of financial responsibility upon 
demand of a peace officer. 


In the Yukon Territory an inadequately insured vehicle may be impounded if it is 
involved in an accident, regardless of the property damage, and in the Northwest Territories 
proof of insurance must be supplied before vehicle licence is issued, and when the insurance 
expires or is cancelled vehicle licence plates must be returned to the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles. By order, the Yukon Commissioner and the Northwest Territories Commissioner 
may exempt certain areas from the insurance requirement. In the Northwest Territories, 
public liability and property damage insurance is compulsory for all vehicles operating on 
the highways of the Territories regardless of where the vehicle is registered. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan and in the Yukon Territory, usually in the form of an amendment to the 
motor vehicle laws of the province or territory, providing for the establishment of a fund, 
frequently called an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund (in New Brunswick, the Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fee; in Ontario, the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Fund; in Alberta, the Motor 
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Vehicle Accident Claims Fund; and in British Columbia, the Traffic Victims’ Indemnity 
Fund), out of which are paid Judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents in the province which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. In 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia the 
fund is maintained by insurance companies. In all the other provinces, except Saskatch- 
ewan where insurance is compulsory, the funds are obtained by the annual collection 
of a fee from the registered owner of every motor vehicle or from every person to whom a 
driver’s licence is issued. The fee usually does not exceed $1 per annum; in New Brunswick 
the fee is $3 a year; in Ontario a fee of $25 is paid by the uninsured motorist (in the absence 
of the fee being paid the uninsured, if apprehended, is liable to a fine) and, in addition, the 
fund is subsidized by a $1 annual charge from each licensed driver; in Alberta $20 is collected 
from each uninsured owner of a motor vehicle at the time of registration or transfer. 


A feature of this legislation, which is contained in some provincial statutes, is the 
provision for the payment of Judgments in hit-and-run accidents. When these occur, 
if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken against the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles (the Minister of Finance in Newfoundland and the Admini- 
strator of the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Fund in Alberta); any Judgment secured 
against the responsible authority is paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a 
provision limiting the amount that can be paid out of the Fund on one Judgment. In 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, the limits are $10,000 for one person, $20,000 for two 
or more persons injured in one accident and $5,000 for property damage. In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, the limit is $35,000 in respect of any one accident. In Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec, the limit is $35,000 for all damages in the same accident, subject to a 
deduction of $200 from all damage to the property of others; damages resulting in bodily 
injury or death are, up to $30,000, payable by priority over damages to property and the 
latter are, up to $5,000, payable by priority over the former out of the amount of any 
insurance or other guarantee of indemnity. In British Columbia, the limit is based on 
the single amount of $50,000 for any one accident with the provision that not more than 
$5,000 may be paid on a property damage claim until injury claims up to $45,000 have 
been satisfied; the $50,000 limit exists for hit-and-run accidents but does not apply to 
payments for property damage. In Alberta, the limit is $35,000 for death or personal 
injury to one or more persons and $5,000 for damage to property, subject to a limit of 
$35,000 in any one accident; where in one accident claims result from bodily injury to or 
death of one or more persons and loss of or damage to property, claims arising out of bodily 
injury or death have priority over claims arising out of loss of or damage to property to the 
amount of $30,000, and claims arising out of loss of or damage to property have priority 
over claims arising out of bodily injury or death to the amount of $5,000. In Manitoba, 
the limit based on one accident is $50,000, with Judgments arising out of bodily injury or 
death having priority to the extent of $30,000 over claims resulting from loss of or damage 
to property; and Judgments arising out of loss of or damage to property having priority to 
the extent of $5,000 over Judgments resulting from bodily injury or death; the maximum 
amount payable for a single Judgment resulting from loss of or damage to property is $3,000, 
subject to a deduction of $200. 


In Ontario, the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act passed in 1962 replaced the Un- 
satisfied Judgment Fund which had been in effect since 1947. The new Act was stream- 
lined to adjust promptly and efficiently all those claims incurred by the uninsured motorist. 
Claims could be adjusted much the same as by the insurance companies. The limits under 
an amendment to the Act of September 1969 are $50,000, inclusive of $5,000 for any property 
damage claim. Many small claims are handled by the Ontario Department of Transport, 
subject to a $50 franchise clause in respect to property damage, but the procedure is such 
that claims can be settled under Sect. 5 of the Act without resort to litigation. Sect. 6 
covers Judgment cases and Sects. 11 and 14 cover the hit-and-run cases in which a Judgment 
is necessary and property damage is not payable. A 1968 amendment to the Act gave the 
Minister of Transport power to act where the defendant is an infant. 
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Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations: — 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—The Minister of Highways, St. John’s. 


Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1962 (amended 1964). 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 


Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SPEI 1964, c. 14). 


Nova Scotia 
Admuinistration.— Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (SNS 1967, c. 191, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act 
(SNS 1967, c. 190, as amended). 
New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Provincial Secretary, Fredericton. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Department of Transport, Parliament Bldgs., Quebec 
Legislation.—The Highway Code (RSQ 1964, c. 231, as amended) and the Highway Victims 
Indemnity Act (RSQ 1964, c. 232). 
Ontario 
Administration.—Ontario Department of Transportation and Communications, Toronto. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, c. 172, as amended), the Public Vehicles 


Act (RSO 1960, c. 337, as amended), the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, c. 319, 
as amended), and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SO 1961-62, c. 84, as amended). 


Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister, Department of Transportation, Winnipeg. 


Legistation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SM 1970, c. H60) and the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
Act (SM 1970, c. U70). 


Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Highway Traffic Board, Saskatchewan Power Bldg., Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1965. 


Alberta 


Administration and Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SA 1964, c. 56) and 
the Highway Traffic Act (SA 1967, c. 30) are administered by the Motor Vehicle Branch, 
Department of Highways and Transport, Edmonton. The Public Service Vehicles Act 
(RSA 1955, c. 265) and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue of authority 
vested in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Hivhways and Transport, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 


Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial Trans- 
port Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the Public 
Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles and 
the Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, Victoria, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. ; Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 
Administration.—Registrar of Vehicles, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Ordinance (1967, c. 9, second session). 
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Section 2.—Highways, Roads and Streets* 


The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with highways and roads. Access 
to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads built by logging, pulp and paper, 
and mining companies, although these are not generally available for public travel. At the 
same time, great areas of the provinces and territories are still very sparsely settled and 
are virtually without roads of any kind. 


Table 1 shows that, at the end of 1969, there were 318,255 miles of highways and 
rural roads under federal or provincial jurisdiction and 199,932 miles of roads and streets 
under municipal jurisdiction. (Roads in municipalities of less than 1,000 population are 
included under “municipal”’ since 1969, whereas previously they were included as ‘rural 
roads’’.) 


Table 2 gives expenditures on all highways, roads and streets in the years ended Mar. 
31, 1969 and 1970. An estimate of the total as at Mar. 31, 1971 was $1,957,000,000; 
construction expenditures increased 2.3 p.c. and maintenance and administration costs 
rose 13.0 p.c. 


* More detail may be obtained from Statistics Canada annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure 
(Catalogue No. 53-201). 


Laporte Bridge, which spans the St. Lawrence River immediately west of Quebec City, is a 
link in the great network of highways and autoroutes that traverse that province. 
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1.—Highway, Road and Street Mileage classified by Type and by Province, 1969 


Surfaced 

Province or Territory and Jurisdiction Rigid nehic S ' Earth Total 

Pavement] Pavement ae 
miles miles miles miles miles 
Federal and Provincial Jurisdiction...................... 2,493 71,159 | 198,173 46,430 || 318,255 
INGITOUNCIaNd tM meme cee te dein ane tcimente _ 1,284 3,797 850 5,931 
ierincestichwarcdelslan deserters tina sc cuetey eee 663 844 1,109 624 3,240 
INN SKELORA Earp nth A RE RG TE ce a anne aD tore nese 10 4,769 10,717 54 15,550 
Netra runs wicks se ete ariis ore ce hued oe ete Eh ae yi _ 5, 206 8, 238 14 13,458 
ELYEIE NEVE 2 PRCA ON a) RO pr AROS ROI RN i OREN 238 15,985 24,574 13, 539 54,336 
QECATIO en, RO te ab I ks nee catia 1,277 19,375 55, 688 3,637 79,977 
NMEMTBOM a ceria eee mek ats nace See Adie arises 288 3,963 7,370 49 11,670 
Wace TCU alemrte teks re eee Meee at tee ee 3 6,990 5,168 2,922 15, 083 
PASISCT. aoe ee eer Oe eR oe es Te Bots catenins 6 5,790 64,107 17,871 87,774 
British Columbia 8 6,947 14,110 6,870 27,935 
Nukonand Northwest, Uerritories: 5.2.2 as. ces case at _ 6 3,295 — 3,301 
Municipal Jurisdiction....................0 0... cece eee 6,736 28,846 88,691 75,659 || 199,932 
INewronndlancin bream ete lec e. Sarin ek none ae 6 396 630 48 1,080 
Hoa COM CLWVAT CMG LEN CL Sie tre nea i a ee enna ee 7 85 8 18 118 
IN ONGEDYIS 00 8 ie cord BEM TOS Soe RRC REET Cn CEN toy Seen Pea oe 63 900 267 2 1,232 
IN GTR TUNS LE Kar cee cnt ae emt ee ie ena Tere ht eee ete 31 697 130 24 882 
(GIA) OU. a wns toch en ela DOO OTE On Ee aE chk wear 1,936 6,985 Parl 235 10,883 
OU EATIO Sere te eee Cole ir es fo eee Pere ee 2,815 9,416 5,044 416 17,691 
IWIESTOTY 0) OS), 6 Anke BIN on IE DEA ae Sti Mok aera a ee eer, 1,268 536 19,904 12,968 34,676 
SASK CCH Wal etacem net foray: tama ett, em Geren sis 163 1,510 55, 100 60, 928 117,701 
ENGY SS) CIE. SS are ROR He, IRE OD er LTRS Ee aR eet 297 2,415 2,905 781 6,398 
ESELEIS 07 @ OLU HN O1 a pee ae ieee aE oo week ice ee Canines 150 5,888 2,907 223 9,168 
Yukon ana Northwest Lerritories.......0:2.. 4.52500 + 205. —_ 18 69 16 103 


2.—Construction, Maintenance and Administration Expenditure on Highways, Rural 
Roads, Urban Streets, Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


Construction | Majntenance and | po.) Expenditure 
Item and 
Province or Territory 
1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Provincial and Federal Expenditure........... 735,230 | 791,662 | 352,4171) 370,2821/1,087, 6471/1, 161, 9451 

iINewionund land oe eee Tai c kiseiee sciences 36,929 35, 426 14,589 14,216 51,517 49,641 
Prince award lsland's,oncsae secre tee. © s eloetee 9,130 8,659 3,896 4,132 13,027 12,791 
HN Once CO CLARE ML Pic cio jakciee metas ctie eaeleveieee 50,279 42,284 19,977 19,264 70, 256 61,548 
EG WOMISEINS WIC Kats ce yacice screen ture cue cee 32,360 25,781 20, 232 21,487 52, 592 47,268 
QCD E CS arr he IHN Metisse te Rao s Rha te 190,638 | 202,190 92,689 93,822 || 283,327 | 296,012 
ONE BGA ASO accion eco RR ID eee et eS 197,147 | 213,852 92,654 | 101,073 || 289,802 | 314,925 
TSIEN DOREY YO a ef, Got an a een eR 28, 868 29, 208 15,736 16,765 44,604 45,974 
MASKALCHE Alas Tere weer mrs anc tate ters Stee 43,183 43 ,026 14,762 14,089 57,945 Diglilo 
PA DET eae ea) Tee eee odie Meee tee he 50,597 58, 830 16,951 17,755 67,548 76,585 
Brchisne@ olwat biden wire tomers om oer es 81,436 | 113,750 49,100 55,922 || 130,536 | 169,672 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............. 14, 663 18,656 11,540 11,508 26, 203 30, 164 
Municipal Expenditure......................++. 385,128 | 355,691 | 263,946 | 439,422 || 650,074 | 795,113 
INFN azeyLrced Eris Ii ww 2 eo GOO RE oe anne er eroG 742 1,449 1,840 3,047 2, 582 4,496 
rincenec wand. Uslan Cigee anes siete sie cout cetaccre 418 484 590 652 1,008 1,136 
INO VEOWO COU tk MEAN arte tei oe Cee Ecaain Winrelese fae 2,152 3, 836 3,400 4,125 6, 152 7,961 
ING TUNS WICK, an cte-iacas cise stot ee ee. sila siesta 2,308 4,201 3,546 4,850 5, 854 9,051 
(OYE Ore RN ERS Se SO ote eee 48, 642 48, 873 60,741 54,515 || 109,383 | 103,388 
OUTATION Ee. te ee ee ee Levrerenats 215,090 | 184,751 | 136,235 | 266,846 || 351,325 | 451,597 
IN ESATO) oy hope Na AR Ae Oe Sic Feu ener st Ene roRe BEI 16,518 16, 756 7,433 15,818 23,951 32,574 
MaAskALCHeWallant an ar meni cris tennant oe 34,340 16,231 13,764 32,682 48,104 48,913 
PRED Obey eth acme UR Re ater ha cote ce es ta 44,985 49,849 24,309 36,996 69,294 86,845 
IB ribis ey COLIN DIE Pe ae ane outa erane Gis nts 20,189 28,771 11,958 19,508 32,147 48,279 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............. 144 490 130 383 274 873 


1 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway, not allocated by province, amounting to 
$290,000 in 1968-69 and $250,000 in 1969-70. 
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Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, a 
record of 8,495,581 being reached in 1970. Of that total, 6,602,196 were passenger cars. 
Registrations by province are given in Table 3 and types of vehicles registered by province 


in Table 4. 


3.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1961-70 


Nors.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 


trailers or dealer licences. 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I.} N.S. 

No. No. No. 
iT eens 65,270] 32,166] 206,691 
1962.02.15 74,119] 33,888] 206,370 
196Sitecten,- 79,422) 35,314] 212,034 
1964 = « 87,990) 35,062) 222,827 
19GB errs <e 92,885] 33,849) 233,653 
TOBGieeete 95,704) 35,299) 234,532 
ivieca eon 100,322} 36,844] 246,384 
T968 io ete 108,220} 37,152} 276,609 
1969Gces 112,027} 38,812} 314,547 
OW) rca 118,641} 40,233) 269,815 


No. 


N.B. Que. 


No. 


1,183,978 
1,281,180 
1,381,801 
1,441,201 
1,480,743 


1,556, 342 
1,769,154 
1,888,934 
1,998,001 
2,115, 126 


145,951 
151,360 
156,768 
165,311 
174,428 


183,676 
188,617 
198, 406 
199, 980 
201,274 


Ont. 


No. 


2,126,270 
2,177,148 
2,268, 320 
2,381,219 
2,516, 680 


2,643,474 
2,736,366 
2,869,588 
2,953,789 
3,047,599 


Man. 


No. 


299, 998 
312,272 
324, 806 
339,509 
342,335 


356 , 693 
371,077 
380, 488 
394,975 
403, 187 


Sask. 


No. 


349,817 
372,219 
382,190 
396, 742 
418, 606 


438, 558 
467,495 
464,017 
472 ,363 
464,405 


Alta. 


509, 298 
535, 459 
560, 490 
583,713 
606, 754 


638 , 852 
676,270} 887,736 
703,151} 941,935 
735, 729|1,014,301 
768 , 759}1,046,697 


588, 280 
620, 426 
662,453 
716,644 
786,310 


838, 992 


Total! 


No. 


5,517,023 
5,774,810 
6,074,655 
6,382,033 
6,698,778 


7,035,261 
7,495, 203 
7,887,077 
8,254, 160 
8,495,581 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; in 1970 they numbered 11,371 and 8,474, re- 


spectively. 


4.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1969 and 197¢ 


Commercial 
Year and Province or Territory yee eh Buses res Total 
etc.? 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1969 

NewLoundlandaamarsteeneeteieccecinarse 85,667 24,398 806 1,156 112,027 
Prince Hdward Island’... 5.21. serves 29,229 8,700 231 652 38,812 
INOVENS COTA A cteteer loinc ach a ciee cerns 232,940 75,685 1,327 4,695 314,547 
News brunswitlksensnacen acer: nee ae 156, 102 39,279 1,169 3,430 199,980 
QucbeCuns erie chhert re elocoacie nea 1,534,682 406, 832 14, 967 41,520 1,998,001 
Ontario ee pererracn eee tine ee eae 2,501,718 400,156 12,040 39,875 2,953,789 
IMPanito loatmaaccerver ary c/cn she siciatesitareood 299,695 89, 883 245 5,152 394,975 
Saskatchewan 284,356 180,036 4,111 3,860 472,363 
Albenrbesee itettey ones anita leanne omen ak 508,835 205, 739 4,785 16,37 735,729 
British Columbia 790,493 202,903 3 20,905 1,014,301 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 9,566 9,149 74 847 19,636 

Canadasloeg asses 6,433, 283 1,642,760 39,755 138,362 8,254,160 

1970 

Newiotind landivemar-ren sic hebts aaicenels 89,568 26,872 801 1,400 118,641 
Prince Edward Island. ........0.0.00+: 30,376 8,907 257 693 40, 233 
INovaltScotiastuadeoac catides cermin neat 201,974 62,715 870 4,256 269,815 
New Brunswickury soem en eecnreneen 159,307 37,280 1,256 3,431 201,274 
Qtiebeess sien kina wts siecle cornatnola mer saaletote 1,602,129 447 837 15,402 49,758 2,115,126 
Ontarlopeeerciciee coaorn eaten 2,576,041 413,241 13, 066 45,251 3,047,599 
Manito baieetasn tence tacos beciess: 306,559 90,629 259 5,740 403, 187 
Saskatchewaren oun: csctiees sce teeter 284, 251 171,683 4,214 4,257 464,405 
Albertaety: (Wie cos cle ew enmiontae ie aeee 530, 420 214,120 4, 826° 19,393 768,759 
BritishiColumbiaseac stetieonee senices 811,590 212,607 3 22,500 1,046,697 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 9,981 8,974 167 723 19,845 

Canadas 19702... cccsite eens 6,602,196 1,694,865 41,118 157,402 8,495,581 

1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, road tractors, farm tractors, etc. 3 Included with trucks. 
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Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in Canada 
in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of the production 
and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor vehicle sales are 
given in Chapter XX on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


5.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1961-70 


Cars Made for Car 
Sale in Canada Imports 
Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger mercial senger mercial 
No. No. No. No. 
GIs sneha sidgcre Cures 312,599 60,332 | 106,865 9,487 
; 94, 655 4,413 
; 59, 634 3,193 
, 92,490 3,160 
1965S. = 9... an aant ofa SBD DeHOd 636, 738 119,917 136, 446 6,675 
DOGG erent are sere = cise cccis'a-s 506,111 | 115,192 | 188,667 16,172 
My GeactbGs COORCe TRC ROR SNS 365,521 99,818 | 313,692 32,100 
L9G Severe tole tetacte orssesias esas 379,344 101,912 436, 964 48,031 
AOGG strte crear sichecisioten sie a10 si%s 328, 658 88,108"| 457,670 65,304 
TOYS ac Bt eee Seen 224,772 62,999 | 404,863 63, 798 


Re-exports of Apparent 
Imported Cars Supply 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger mercial || senger mercial 
No. No. No. No. 
700 35 418,764 69,784 
194 67 506, 581 82,440 
391 38 573,028 97,067 
1,277 17 611,956 107,589 
1,192 41 771,992 126,551 
379 45 || 694,399 131,319 
745 59 678, 468 131,859 
1,054 60 815,254 149, 883 
1,058 64 785,270 153,348* 
1,377 153 628, 258 126,644 


Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motive 
fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial 


government revenue. 


In every province, licences or permits duly issued by the provincial 


authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid. 
chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is: 
derived are shown in Table 6. Motive fuel tax rates are given in the Public Finance 
Chapter, Section 2, Subsection 2 on Provincial Taxes; Federal Government revenue from 
excise and sales taxes is given in the same Chapter, Section 3, Subsection 3 on Revenue: 


from Taxation. 


6.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Metor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


Year and Passenger 
Province or Automobile 

Territory Licences 

$ 
1968-69 

Newfoundland........ 1,685,561 
Prince Edward Island 599,929 
Nova Scotia......... 4,237,916 
New Brunswick...... 3,676, 762 
Quebecind spiel ss 43,472,626 
OngariOd.aene ne eee 65,644,782 
Manitobatiec casas se. 5,953, 481 
Saskatchewan........ 5,694,273 
‘Albertans eeeecene 9,762,806 
British Columbia....| 14,755,477 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 129,278 


Truck, Bus, 
Trailer 
and Other 
Vehicle 
Licences 


$ 


2,291, 668 

414,598 
4,027,040 
3,117,796 
33,840, 641 
52,595,259 
5,036,575 
6, 456, 261 
10,972,051 
13,253, 336 

151,604 


Canada, 1968-69. 155,612,891 |132,156,829 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 894. 


Chauffeur, 
Motorcycle | Driver and 
Licences Dealer 
Licences! 

$ $ 
9,758 538, 082 
2,580 164, 116 
3 627, 232 
21,817 473,328 
406, 230 4,110,185 
374,034 4,294,824 
2a 22 217,627 
4 1,126,746 
5 692,324 
87,089 | 1,148,379 
1,955 43,435 
930,085 °| 13,436,278 


Public 9 
Service Motive 
res Fuel Total? 
Vehicle Tax 
Tax axes 
$ $ $ 
36,366 | 18,067,682 23,478,692 
33,095 4,974,934 6,297,950 
176,056 | 31,300,909 41,257,850 
—_— 26,251,328 34,291,341 
2,336,818 |262,761,298 350,417,311 
4,764,247 |363,579,715 509,030,532 
1,578,267 | 41,448,756 55,215, 483 
_— 46,141,878 60,742,076 
246,718 | 68,512,086 92,393,490 
445,342 | 69,413,791 101, 457, 508 
132,406 | 2,835,114 3,402,687 
9,749,315 |935,287.591 || 1,277.984,919 


894 TRANSPORTATION 
6.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970—concluded 
Truck, Bus, ; 
Year and Passenger Trailer Mot 1 peace - able Motive 
Province or Automobile] and Other Li ORME Deal ig Vehi Ae Fuel Total? 
Territory Licences Vehicle Ses Teen re si Nase Taxes 
Licences 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1969-70 

Newfoundland....... 1,719,272 | 2,469,008 11,058 149,518 110,281 | 19,672,931 24,967,867 
Prince Edward Island 636, 786 442 682 2,460 105, 402 34,155 5,326, 087 6,659, 275 
Nova Scotia......... 6,101,737 | 4,735,595 3 825,832 144,418 | 37,050,846 49,774,081 
New Brunswick...... 5,420,178 | 3,415,765 34,278 485,624 _ 29,141,906 39,326,931 
Muebecrs si cok se 47,328,413 | 35,836,369 415,200 | 10,924,434 2,596,592 |278, 161,831 378,812,184 
Ontario matics sen 70,414,256 | 58,481,262 377,480 | 4,942,484 | 5,376,885 |391, 762,285 553,055,576 
ManiGobae gute: sme? 6,175,082 | 5,227,456 27,841 | 2,463,031 1,558,305 | 43,916,369 60,386, 485 
Saskatchewan........ 5,669, 188 6,306,940 4 1,080,003 _— 47,898, 735 62,410, 602 
Alberta ioe. eee sean 10,218,083 | 11,646,967 5 730,463 268,221 | 78,741,332 104, 261,585 
British Columbia....| 18,648,435 | 16,322,899 5 5 485,455 | 76,115,063 111,571,852 
Yukon and N.W.T... 138, 883 409,747 3,120 54,450 197,888 | 2,734,920 3,680,223 

Canada, 1969-70. |172,470,313 |145, 294,690 871,4375) 21,761,241 | 10,772,150 |1,010,522,305 || 1,394,906, 611 


1 Operators’ licences are issued for different periods in different provinces: see p. 885 for provincial regulations. 


2 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and fines for 
infractions of motor vehicle laws. 3 Included with other motor vehicles. 4 Included with miscella- 
neous revenues and therefore in total. 5 Included with passenger automobiles. 6 Not complete. 


Sales of Motive Fuels.—In order to estimate the total amount of motive fuel pur- 
chased in Canada for use in motor vehicles on public streets and highways, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from the total the amount of motive fuel used for other purposes. 
Thus, from the total or gross sales, including imports and exports, the following are sub- 
tracted to obtain net sales: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other con- 
sumers, exports, and sales on which refunds were paid. Net sales are thus defined as 
sales on which a tax or taxes have been paid in full and are considered to approximate 
the actual amount of motive fuel purchased in Canada for use on public streets and high- 


ways. 


As shown in Table 7, consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used almost entirely 


for automotive purposes, rose 5.7 p.c. in 1969 and net sales of diesel oil 13.0 p.c. 


7.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1965-69 


Province or Territory 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
GASOLINE AND LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 
gal. gal. gal, gal. gal. 
59,214,001 64, 865, 831 68, 156,858 74,291, 782 76,960,501 
21,625, 345 23,912,161 23,979,138 26,035, 262 27,978,540 
136,170,762 145, 158, 633 150, 583, 472 163, 869, 289 176, 437,481 
120,279,985 128,029,906 134, 780,888 142, 285, 107 154, 164,002 
1,060,362, 285 1,144, 022,116 1,200, 647,032 1, 258,472,161 1,318, 121,416 
1,673,758, 797 1,769,013, 364 1,852, 182,953 1,957, 921,413 2,079, 405, 287 
232,410, 160 241,251,953 247,161,278 259,581,074 270,971,324 
351,479,362 370,163,766 368, 955,997 348, 403,199 346, 459, 555 
457,092,775 481,041,874 497,666,777 523,684,614 551,732,766 
441,806, 409 492,890, 837 534,953,600 558, 722,384 598, 327,670 
8,739,575 9,742,794 1 Wer 27d 13,993,531 16,777,843 
Totals, Gross Sales..... 4, 562,939,456 | 4,870,093,235 | 5,090,198,264 | 5,327,259,816 5, 617,336,385 
Refunds and exemptions..... 563, 554, 501 598, 126, 797 610, 109, 931 569, 183, 882 589,072,444 
Totals, Net Sales....... 3,999,384,955 | 4,271,966,438 | 4,480,088,333.| 4,758,075, 934 5, 028, 263, 941 
Drmset On 
gal, gal, gal. gal. gal, 
Totals, Net Sales....... 259,943, 441 299,389, 896 317,757,198 343, 414, 011 388,115,899 
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Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
Statistics of contract carriers are available from 1958. 


8.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1968 and 1969 


Common Contract 
Item 
1968 1969 1968 1969 
Carriers MCP OLGING 0c ccc cet ieerasa scrote certyous No. 2,787 2,394 1,635 1,483 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (Motor 
CAEFICN DUSIMESS))ouis-c creer ain Gatos «shioele xus wrere $ 517,023,335 | 547,159,334 || 147,799,125 150,336,473 
Operating RCVOMUCS =f sass. ce on eet esc $ 786,394,487 | 846,641,613 || 174,799,255 182, 490,131 
reight— 
Imbercriy anG@Wural esse cesses cont cen es $ 755,534,173 | 808,213,452 || 163,165,994 170,398,353 
IC (es |S Fe a er atte Ge Drees Creatas $ 11,927,282 16,510,276 5,089, 111 6, 702,670 
IUD OT ee com erence fetish sede scares, Stare 4 bears Ryacels co oie eee $ 18,933,032 21,917,885 6,535, 150 5,389, 108 
Operating Expenses $ 738,594,206 | 796,686,318 || 163,064,319 171,384,337 
(Maintenan Gea crtlauve rect ies sie ies oor renee, ee $ 94,708, 863 103 , 957,052 27,136, 252 29,244,640 
Wages of drivers and -helpers.................. $ 166,162,795 | 175,176,526 42,152,487 45, 460,428 
Other (fuel, insurance, fuel taxes, rents, depre- 
ciation and purchased transportation)....... 270,506,477 | 294,730,972 61,336,069 63,610, 298 
TSIEN CELEXPENISO eye cota pve sfuisieirate va eke aae 20,764,593 22,743,161 5,298, 381 5, 456, 958 
Administration and general................... $ 186,451,478 | 200,078,607 27,141,130 27,612,013 
Net Operating Revenues...................... $ 47,809, 281 49,955,295 11,725,936 11,105, 794 
Fuel Consumed— 
CASOLING A ee tee ae eee oan cca ee 2 aerate 000 gal. 98 , 922 91,744 30, 668 29, 662 
DD TeSel Ou ees. Ss eter ee Leet ena ana tes of 81,572 92,368 20,958 23,120 
Liquefied petroleum gases.................. Me — _ _ = 
Employees— 
Average employed during year................ No. 45,281 44,674 8,922 9,360 
Total salaries and wageS................000e0e $ 298,350,557 | 311,070,076 57, 264, 334 63,075, 845 
Workine proprietors ia ks aati itera No. 1,628 , 234 1,028 783 
Withdrawals of working proprietors........... $ 7,885,714 6,221,675 
Equipment— 
Trucks with gasoline engines................ = No; 13,054 11,804 5,041 4,807 
Trucks with diesel engines.................... 847 796 484 520 
Road tractors with gasoline engines........... “ 8,006 7,385 1,822 1,665 
Road tractors with diesel engines............. & 7,144 7,774 1,906 1,903 
MIEMII-LTALLErS focaiste os cieis ota ona a tues eben sere tiers < 24,810 26,277 4,670 4,342 
pibreutleraaee eer a cera Rene Se tae ari eerste sf 3,809 3, 696 753 757 


Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators.{}—Statistics of household 
goods movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 9, were first presented sep- 
arately in 1960; before that date, they were included either with motor carriers—freight 
or with warehousing, depending upon the predominant source of operating revenues of 


the companies concerned. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in Statistics Canada annual report Motor Carriers—F reight, Part I (Catalogue 


No. 53-222) and Part II (Catalogue No. 53-223). 


+ Statistics are given in more detail in Statistics Canada annual report Moving and Storage, Household Goods 


(Catalogue No. 53-221). 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1965-69 


Item 


Companies Reporting.................... 


Investment in Land, Warehouses, 
Wieliiclesssetco tonne ene neice acc less 


Operating Expemses...................... 
NIAINFENANCOkS snes eclkiiee eee someeee ess 
Salaries and wages (charged to operations) 
Wantage Oxpellsest roan coutaises cot lacie. 
PtLOrage xp ensesij,.c1)-cb.« clei vacuic elelspeieisue ts 
Other operating expenses................. 


Net Operating Revenues................. 


Employees— 
Average employed during year........... 
Salariestand wyagesescce momen ssie concise 


Storage Capacity— 
Householdtoods ta yac.ciens eee eneemeicares 
GOR ire wir att cues sianeveis ies Mora eeny es aie nine 


TEU RS hua cas ea) Soa are ae Se Mavioes rere 
JIMGEYO 0 ysipenga Gee Aeros mesG tie HIRES cite IER 


1965 


222 


36, 677,325 


50,829,107 
33 , 405, 626 
6,716,600 
5, 432,317 
5,274, 564 


47,918,103 
3,412,197 
16, 437,937 
3,117,692 
2,865,304 
22,084,973 


2,911, 004 


4,864 
21,725,734 


-| 35,333,750 


12,630,680 


1,785 
848 
898 

39 


1966 


246 


44,415,161 


69,010,938 
46,260,871 
8,707,749 
6,128,807 
7,913,511 


65,822,360 
4,907,822 
21,695, 553 
5,461,210 
3,945,071 
29,812,704 


3,188,578 


5,927 
28,578, 027 


46,616,388 
15,764,910 


2,082 
1,037 
1, 167 

51 


1967 


287 


52,408,118 


77,893,273 
52,858, 891 
9; 600,643 
7,532,976 
7,900,763 


15,447,004 
4,733,003 
24,467,961 
5,501, 160 
4,947,441 
35,797, 439 


2,446, 269 


6,520 
33, 863, 279 


49, 165, 489 
15,921,747 


2,401 
fetty 
1,212 

145 


1968 


316 


55,737, 683 


77,988, 766 
51,642,606 
9,848, 532 
8, 265, 647 
8,231,981 


75,808, 295 
5,195,969 
23,266, 638 
5,832,441 
4,626,319 
36, 886,928 


2,180,471 


6, 296 
34,043,804 


50,227,473 
14;794/ 663 


2,298 
1,063 
1, 168 

81 


1969 


259 


53,154, 421 


717,507,749 
53,581,212 
9/607, 731 
7,757,648 
6,561, 158 


74,255,639 
3,980, 860 
24'979' 598 
3,973,371 
6,035,342 
35,286, 468 


3,252,110 


5,902 
36, 146,901 


46,376,445 
17,480, 852 


1,951 
979 
1,099 
50 


Passenger Buses.*—The operations of companies predominantly engaged in pas- 
senger bus service are summarized in Table 10. Data refer to the for-hire segment of the 
industry. Only firms engaged in intercity and rural operations and having an annual 
gross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators predominantly involved in the 
provision of school bus service are not included nor are airport servicing and urban transit 


bus operators. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in Statistics Canada annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue 


No. 53-215), 


10.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1965-69 


Nore.—Only carriers with annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included. 


Item 


1965 


Carriers Reporting....................05- 
Property Account—Fixed Assets......... 


BROVENUWES 55 orc gees tane Oa ameter esdersecs 
Regular Passenger Service— 
Intgereityand rurally ewe. ae ceertsiee 
Wnbanrandiauburbanwesemeeneetcniaee te 
Whartered'servace see aieeeanece crecece 
Other transportation revenue............. 


Operating Expemses....................-- 
Mainvenancelre tian: einer nares 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers. 
Other transportation expenses............ 
Operating taxes and licences.............. 
Other operating expenses................- 


Net Operating Revenues................. 


$ 


162 
73,864, 251 
68,841, 256 


52,304,349 

891,364 
8,068,519 
7,577, 024 


61,737,884 
11,573,622 
16,343,963 
12,851,723 
4,573,880 
16,394, 696 


7,103,372 


1966 


1967 


1968 


158 
78,653, 611 
80,429,354 


60,769, 147 
1,063,730 
10,101, 725 
8,494, 752 


70,170,546 
12,287,006 
19,522,951 
14,728,273 
5, 254, 826 
18,377,490 


10, 258, 808 


157 
89,301, 064 
96,017,923 


71,417,039 

881,959 
14,126,041 
9/ 592,884 


82,381, 236 
14/329, 270 
23,326,326 
17,699, 664 
6, 286,545 
20,739,431 


13, 636, 687 


159 
94,031,132 
92,864, 788 


67,809, 886 

1,268, 847 
12,846,385 
10,939,670 


83,746,881 
15,176,371 
22,608, 114 
17,935, 046 
6,514,764 
21,512,586 


9,117,907 


1969 


154 
93, 640,102 
99,794,679 


69,948, 297 

1,569,011 
15,112,783 
13, 164, 588 


88,769, 406 
15, 109, 472 
24,929,542 
18, 123, 458 
6,538, 261 
24,068, 673 


11,025,273 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1965-69— 
concluded 
Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
intercityrandsruralsewectscrs qecticeo a No. | 45,606,246 | 49,840,586 | 51,977,079 | 48,697,347 | 42,667,621 
Urban and suburban... 2}.2c. sacar «sie Ss 4,570,831 | 4,759,006 | 4,011,541 | 4,739,623 4,685,491 
Special and chartered service.......... ss 6,504,753 | 9,053,905 | 11,133,244 | 11,291,166 | 11,828,555 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
Intencibysanderural \c csc. cae nscne wee No. | 90,704,870 |107,560,495 |122,270,117 |112,384,646 | 112,644,706 
Urbaniand‘stiburbansewe ene sence. as 2,062,317 | 2,788,341 | 2,335,233 | 2,604,433 2,534,194 
Special and chartered service......... “ 12,203,870 | 14,749,766 | 18,351,327 | 17,108,383 | 21,059,818 
Gasoline consumed ......... seciere cis beee es gal. | 3,677,222 | 3,551,898 | 3,332,326 | 3,141,615 3,046, 586 
Dieselvoil Consumed 4, sasey./c sles sale eeiee ss 11,040,793 | 13,204,813 | 16,531,222 | 15,043,087 | 15,563,373 
Employees— 
Average employed during year 4,738 5,192 5,651 5,695 5,817 
Total salaries and wages........ 25,854,643 | 30,512,856 | 36,149,606 | 36,588,298 | 40,212,749 
WV OEKIng{propricborsimianemiee ties crniteinets 53 46 35 38 43 
Withdrawals of working proprietors...... $ 152,718 197,050 133,872 126,779 175, 413 
Equipment— 
USCS Pion spec ate.ccidels cieereidlacnesielncs 3 No. 2,622 2,746 2,906 2,924 2,869 
Gasoline: Shwe caGins erste anon anaes se 1,086 1,100 1,087 1,076 1,093 
Lee En ERROR OOS TR BTIDIS OS oR Ine € 1,536 1,646 1,819 1,848 1,776 


: Urban Transit Systems.—Statistical information on urban transit systems includes 
operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, streetcars and subway cars carrying passengers 
in urban and suburban service. 


11.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 
Passenger Fares!............ No. 985,164,840 | 1,036, 423,243 | 1,084,790,597 
Motoribusies. soeveossnees es 678,017,653 706,647,281 701,373, 163 
mrolleyicoach seas seco eee. § 130, 414, 263 116,005, 602 117,036, 832 
Streetcary ye csaucos odes s 124, 787, 132 96, 826,090 86,038,913 
SUDWAY CAL ssc os ones sf 41,373,620 104,754, 424 166, 767,061 
Chartered. Shae Sone “ 10,332, 687 9,852,174 11,417,371 
Intercity and rural services 
(all types of vehicles).... “ 239, 485 2,337,672 Delon 2on 
Vehicle-Miles Run......... No. 213,779,503 240,317, 620 254,012,565 
Motor bus: .cces.cscceene es os 152,806,059 166,857, 144 168,948, 801 
Mrovley:Coachinc.veaitisens id 27,654,912 24,545,355 24,597,530 
SEreCb Car a aceite avetels Gide ners sf 19,912,282 14,612,818 13,792,939 
Subway: Carwemennonacee ane fe 9,644, 797 SHopNareh SHO tes 
@harteredie eases ee se 3,495,176 , 502,820 ,510, 
Intercity and rural services 
(all types of vehicles).... “ 266,277 490, 226 532,644 
Fuel Consumed— 
Wiesel Ou coves ose ot ee gal, 23,149, 602 26,217,292 28,820,610 
Gasoline ct i. tetesie eet eaters bid 7,565, 509 6,544,005 5,857,092 
Liquid petroleum gases.... “ 256, 069 246, 863 189, 366 
Passenger Vehicles in Ser- 

VICE SSS Acree wee as v0. Uy Hare eat 
Tooley. et Nae hana « 1096 "989 975 
eneebeses iia eiee etek ana ee "735 688 675 
Subway Car. oceania oe <e 334 703 703 

Finances— 
Motaliassetara. atras cscteoeee $ 288,415,768 318,872,629 335, 141, 232 
Long-term debt?........... $ 161,536,125 177,127,897 182,564,138 
Capital stock and surplus?..  $ 82,276,931 87, 980, 805 89,744,518 
Operating revenues........ $ 164,054, 532 182,551,307 217,835,451 
Operating expenses......... $ 166,745,551 186,873, 252 220,189,545 
Ratio of expenses to rev- 

enues.... ee BROS An SO nOES p.c 101.64 102.37 101.08 
Himployees) weiew.sccdiecies oe N 18,645 19,694 20,814 
Salaries and wages......... $ 106,345,817 121,270,890 135, 387, 582 


1968 


1,055, 636,787 
693, 882, 668 
113,794,199 

76,513,018 
160,670,290 
9,069, 626 


1,706, 986 


257,674,340 
174,305,754 
24; 231,728 
12,741, 032 
41,418, 888 
4) 435,569 


541,369 


29,513,200 
4,528,850 
158,386 


8,649 
6, 436 
967 
543 
703 


340, 413,655 
182,677,670 

92,392,244 
222,563,348 
230,055, 914 


103.36 
21,459 
158, 969, 321 


1969 


1,050,107, 678 


700, 447,830 
104,825, 266 
67, 425,356 
166, 847, 168 
8,654, 166 


1,907,892 


256,550, 057 
174, 439,573 
22,145,391 
11,842,752 
43,575,654 
3,809, 292 


737, 395 


30,475, 237 
4,126,147 
168,970 


351,844,680 
183,848 , 689 

99, 436,067 
241,075, 868 
243,140, 239 


100.86 
21,641 
168,035,620 


eee 


1 Initial revenue passenger fares, excluding transfers. 


Authority. 


2 Excludes British Columbia Hydro and Power 
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There are two subway systems in operation in Canada; the Toronto subway, which 
was officially opened on Mar. 30, 1954 and the Montreal subway, which began public op- 
eration on Oct. 17, 1966. 


Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents.—There were 532,881 motor vehicle traffic acci- 
dents reported in 1969 compared with 484,436 in the previous year. Deaths from such 
accidents numbered 5,318 in 1968 and 5,425 in 1969 as against 3,231 in 1959. Statistics 
for 1969, reported by place of occurrence, are given by province in Table 12 but it should 
be noted that, although motorists are required by law to report accidents, complete statistics 
of these accidents are not available for all provinces. 


12.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Prevince, 1969 


Y De 
Item Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and_ || Canada 
N.W.T 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
Accidents Reported...... 7,848] 1,827|14, 730/10, 799/154, 905/169, 395) 22, 796/23, 355 /55,527/70,624) 1,075 || 532,881 
Hata ee ee eh ase 74 38 210 181} 1,442} 1,410 152 177 379 467 19 4,549 
INon-fatal@iar nsec. sone 1,823 455| 2,761} 2,530) 29,618) 50,136) 6,537) 4,155) 7,249/14, 866 304 || 120,434 
Property damagel....... 5,951) 1,334/11, 759) 8,088)128, 845/117, 849]16, 107/19, 023/47, 899/55, 291 752 || 407,898 
Persons Killed........... 94 40| 244) 228] 1,709) 1,683) 171] 223) 468) 542 23 5,425 
Drivers..... SE 27 15} 101 78 608 707 73 97| 179} 219 9 Zale 
Passengers. ales 30 10 70 73 492 526 47 85 173 180 10 1,696 
Pedestrians sen)tacee deo 34 12 65 65 456 346 43 27 65| 106 ‘4 15223 
Brey Chests tenn aecn cer cei: 3 1 5 6 68 40 4 6 7 10 _— 150 
Motorcyclists and 
PASSENZETS. «seas ave as — 2 3 3 85 51 4 4 9 23 _— 184 
Ophersweer ncn stad a: — — _— 3; — 13) — 4 35 44 — 59 
Persons Injured......... 25704 717) 3,815) 3,761) 44,378) 74,902) 9,472) 6,614/11, 405/22,535 476 || 180,829 
DE) riveree Were eecys stews 830 323] 1,444) 1,516] 13,771] 32,928) 4,601] 2,885) 4,624] 9,645 206 72,773 
Passengerssc.anecee ous en 1,157 309| 1,437) 1,580} 18,922} 29,730) 3,792) 3,065) 4,963/10, 146 234 75,335 
IRedestrians ence: tees: 642 63 673 468) 7,535) 7,610 688 433 934| 1,496 23 20,565 
iBicvclistsm.susoasniueee 58 11 104 98) 1,835} 1,799 133 94 225 410} 5 4,772 
Motorcyclists and 
ASHEN LEIS. Netaes sr vee 58 11 139 72| 2,315} 2,697 201 114 351 811) 6 6,775 
Others! eee ahrecseae as Of 18 27 _ 138 57 23 308 27 2 609 
Total Property 
Damage?........... $7000) 4,358) 1,057) 8,358) 7,562| 90,858|104, 237/10, 498/12, 753/29, 567/41,406) 1,127 || 311,773 
1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Estimate. 


PART III.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding shipping is consolidated in the 
Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1970, c. S-9). Under the Act and its amendments, the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so that 
Canadian shipping must compete with foreign flag shipping. 


Within the region from approximately Havre St. Pierre on the St. Lawrence River 
upstream to the head of the Great Lakes, the carriage of goods or passengers from one 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services and marine services by the Ministry of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; canal traffic and statistics of shipping 
by the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Statistics Canada; and shipping subsidies by the Director 
of Subsidized Steamship Services, Water Transport Committee, Canadian Transport Commission. 
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Canadian port to another Canadian port, commonly known as the coasting trade, is re- 


stricted to ships registered in Canada. Elsewhere in Canada, the coasting trade is open 
to all Commonwealth ships. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 
Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland and having their principal 
place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’, and 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded 
before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 75 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


1.—_Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1968-78 


1968 1969 1970 
Province or Territory 
: Gross ; Gross 5 Gross 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland....... Rota eset PRIN SN toe ca 1,091 159,707 | 1,063 156, 373 1,071 156,429 
Brincesbaward Islanday ce. 3 pe cee ck aeons s 1,146 38,044 1,197 39,079 1,312 45, 489 
INIGRAD ASO OLE: Meigs os SOE Ree ace eee aye alee 7,560 189, 722 7,042 193,569 | 2,702 156,819 
INewalonnns WiC Koes soar gia cc nk aycets oie cdl athen os 2,720 152,561 2,790 161,380 | 7,124 217,797 
UCDO EMER Mere nti ic ree cc lon cas eet Ate ccs iste. wreaks 3,059 1,066,489 | 3,034 1,023,670 | 3,067 981,242 
UU ATEO Perret assed eas apies 2,641 1,103,683 | 2,669 1110) 0287 on 724 Tiles Pals} 
1s) PINRO) O82) cr San AN aaek oy ae ROP SOR Oa, ert AT eT a | 109 55,366 112 57,059 116 57, 238 
Suskabchewatia. cassis. aeior< 2 .cur wkee Shea 2 123 2 123 2 123 
JNU OCIA EIAS «cpa IP oe i ey A Tae Ah 15 873 25 2,423 36 PA 
Brivishs @oumbide. saree. eat ee ee ae 8,614 945,990 | 9,131 1,049,224 | 9,533 1,093, 647 
MrKOngherni GOLVceReeTem vy uch a eae. ce eden dl 1,470 if 1,470 7 1,470 
MDOCaIS aya ee ate ee Ce Eee 26,964 | 3,714,028 | 27,072 | 3,794,293 | 27,694 3,953, 194 


Shipping Traffic.—Table 2 shows the number and tonnage of all vessels (except 
those of less than 15 registered net tons, naval vessels and, for 1962-69, fishing vessels) 
entering Canadian customs and non-customs ports. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1966-69 


In International Sea- In Coastwise 7 
borne Shipping Shipping Totals 
Year 
r Registered Registered Registered 
Vessels Net Tons Vessels Net Tons Vessels Net Tons 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ROCCO eee ei ea renee teractions Scene 33,397 74,805,002 | 120,125 88, 493, 116 153, 522 163,298,118 
LOGI ceminine ro BARR Pa Tra cGiatacus pats 31,832 77,140,524 115,339 91,157,708 | 147,171 168 , 298, 282 
TOG QAR Er he ae Ae Tea bok ka tee ts 30, 269 81,942,501 112,325 87,767,018 142,594 169,709,519 
LOGS eee oo tea ee yaa mene 29,169 87,385,238 | 107,282 87,257,470 136, 401 174,642,708 
TOGUA Ee en ee me oat ee eee 29, 809 92,799,912 105, 186 91,007,726 || 184,995 183, 807, 638 
OGD skeet cide Spree Acta t tet eo ts, cts te eee 28,792 98,128,231 99,153 89,363, 142 127,945 187, 491,373 
OTT Disicheya capa eter alesis, cae merase eee to 28,871 99,852,760 | 102,400 96, 648,426 131,271 196,501, 186 
LOG ate ema th ei Geraint eee 27,025 97,488, 757 95,999 88,639,451 123,024 186, 128, 208 
LOB Rete Ao See eNe ee Deo cen Sham tere 26701 102,055,092 89,154 90,767, 420 115,915 192,822,512 
DOOD Mee: cd Na Ran a oe eee ae hae SF | 25,082 98, 632.758 88,543 93,883,371 113,625 192,516,129 
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$.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels io International 


Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1369 with Totals for 1968 
Norzt.—Only ports handling over 300,000 tons are listed. 


Province and Port 


Newfoundland.................: 
Holyrood 
Worner Brookins sees nicer cone 
StrJolineryes cece ciaeeibment 
IB Ot WOO a ieee. cieeittejejttecteisioers 
Port aux bas Ques see ciite eres 
StephenvillOsasceess cncesees ce 


i i i a i i ed 


Prince Edward Island......... 
Charlottetown. ...........00.. 


Port Hawkesbury............. 
Dittle Narrows.......2....«0.- 
iNontl Sydney in nien cniclee « oa 


New Brunswick............... 
Dall G OUT aeenericeienicgs 
Dalhousie) ons sieeteieeesceiece ee 
IN GWCASULG ane srciarcisreis tineeietie we 


Que ee oxen. caste eins casieeisrs 
Sept Iles-Pointe Noire........ 
Montreal waren cetewt alee ncents 


UCI EG Aerie tices civlerare ateiein oisiere ate 
Dorelle races cee oe leemies 


WoOntrecoeUrsnasece wee ses ees cs 
Horestivslleyamassitceioceeneclcas 


Pishunderd Ba veces ve. coe 
amiltonteneree cece meoeceionns 
SP OLONEO secrete esters Belson seston 
DAN iaigts nce ste eee alee 


PIChON eR acas qateecies uecimamer 


Midlandie sec cece thee sos eonee 
Prescott. eaacmccmouenesen 
IParr yA SOUNG ere ae nent 
IKingstoneemscacest ls saeene st 
St Catharines s.cascc.s > ose esr 
Amherst urge vetaieliie cite otenierere 


International 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
1,630,683 1,715,397 
31,! 809, 556 
345,030 199,642 
11,353 153,944 
403,981 118,271 
3,793 157 
391,621 9,039 
92,387 128, 602 
12,326 128,602 
5,899,495 6,122,718 
2,528,794 5,124,391 
99,555 840,855 
1,930, 434 2,866 
630,081 130,007 
216,058 _— 
7,666 135 
2,128,308 3,720,231 
1,307,857 3,189,227 
567,769 135,551 
88,134 55,184 
37,264,073 | 17,944,319 
14,877,038 592,017 
3,429,461 5,800,153 
10,390, 143 1,141,352 
1,988, 142 2,057,799 
2,253,817 1,710,932 
559, 964 3,692,262 
1,306, 593 1,031,116 
1,203, 146 1,029,535 
279,333 _— 
630, 248 715,902 
—_— 82,342 
6,823 15,610 
8,420 19,612 
9,237,212 | 22,809,435 
3,295,490 189,077 
315,906 6,799, 885 
273,431 3,912,252 
176, 987 1,747,551 
4,300 3,803, 182 
179,288 2,483,683 
416,520 | 1,430,716 
1, 283, 852 313,115 
24,655 25,584 
578,924 26,180 
6,850 —_— 
822,051 112,303 
789 , 892 141,357 
164, 283 271,966 
705,902 = 
= 86,611 
= 134,658 
15,076 11,574 
— 59,610 
_— 185,729 
a 193,007 


Coastwise 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
1,273,366 2,061,978 
513,455 89 
36, 893 357,216 
108,127 608, 386 
_— 95,672 
71,429 434,255 
56,666 22,206 
188, 034 464, 242 
174,800 443,453 
3,487,346 | 2,298,291 
2,194,239 516,413 
257,608 1,300,065 
53,021 58,037 
308 , 542 _— 
418,819 95,830 
1,243,217 | 1,167,774 
1,193, 708 447,408 
— 52,830 
— 183,270 
12,806,215 | 13,515,509 
3,049, 333 584, 183 
5,685,599 2,787,030 
18, 664 753,446 
222,935 3,025,665 
214,054 762,356 
2,085 441,538 
21,278 | 2,298,232 
34,581 | 1,137,940 
1,699,911 17,869 
130,181 21,250 
849,020 31,921 
1222 510,135 
30,777 434, 464 
79,019 197,100 
17,135,790 | 16,525,577 
9,321,350 1,090, 134 
473,816 3,529, 802 
167,993 2,045,974 
2,360, 669 516,885 
395,949 175,923 
144, 382 1,510,429 
429,790 507,704 
45,164 838 , 074 
395,134 | 1,689,470 
498,141 383,365 
1,411,385 es 
263, 800 25,907 
31,718 69, 827 
18, 440 255, 888 
150 523,410 
57,522 373, 287 
— 432,886 
18,080 354, 697 
2,439 202, 592 
147, 669 = 


Total 
1969 


tons 


6,681,424 
1,354,630 
938,781 
881,810 
617,924 
509,634 
479,532 


873, 265 
759, 181 


17,807,850 
10, 363, 837 
2; 498, 083 
1,933,300 
871,146 
524,600 
522, 450 


8, 259,530 
6,138,200 
756, 150 
326, 588 


81,530,116 
19, 102,571 
17,702, 243 
12,303,605 
7,294,541 
4,941, 159 
4,695,849 
4,657,219 
3,405, 202 
1,997,113 
1,497,581 
880, 941 
593,699 
487,674 
304,151 


65,708, 014 
13,896, 051 
11,119, 409 
6,399, 650 
4,802,092 
4,379,354 
4,267, 782 
2; 784,730 
2,480, 205 
2; 134,843 
1,486,610 
1,418,235 
1,224, 061 
1,032,794 
710,577 
705,902 
610, 171 
565, 467 
459,536 
432,387 
390, 760 
340,676 


Total 
1968 


tons 


6,749,412 
1,093, 286 
1,010,948 
875,912 
521,618 
455,059 
437, 874 


852,773 
767 , 297 


17,436,941 
9, 650, 683 
3,305,393 
1,754,406 

690,571 
463,418 
495, 243 


7,468,477 
5,475, 893 
694,064 
295, 293 


86,567,872 
25,946, 988 
17,373,733 
12,607,884 
6,664,947 
4,706,066 
4,389,514 
4,535,013 
3,099,546 
1,831, 206 
1,345,595 
882, 126 
644,922 
514,885 
342,507 


65, 238, 638 
13, 462,951 
11,998,424 
5,710,052 
4,259,655 
3,519,200 
5, 245, 288 
3,201,822 
2,368,377 
2,034,768 
1,326, 220 
1,433,962 
1,192,370 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in International 
Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1969 with Totals for 1868—concluded 


International Coastwise 
Province or Territory Total Total 
and Port 1969 1968 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 

Ontario—concluded 
(GPSS Lea en IEC ene 6,000 124,013 175,323 34,159 339, 495 196, 283 
Rorbisranlevieneen cor < sc ocr cs — 71,855 541 263,945 336,341 365,979 
Marat ioncemsmrey octet enone os 130,517 96,577 932 87,738 315,764 326, 290: 
OSAWA So ree te hprcsh seems. isles _ 160, 558 1,000 146, 096 307,654 341,736 
MAELO D Bratch iiswicsiceos Sasha 652, 648 39,928 20,872 1,459 714, 907 726,388 
(Claireoo0) | ie ee Se eee 652, 648 39, 928 20,872 1,459 714,907 726, 388 
British Columbia.............. 20,733,013 | 4,540,926 | 21,042,889 | 21,031,055 67,347,883 68, 022, 230 
WiaNCOUVED oe acme Gisele oct ae 10,598,421 | 2,534,645 | 5,808,839 | 5,036,171 23,978,076 25,791,058 
New Westminster............. 977, 663 257,629 2,198,584 1,540,850 4,974,726 5,064, 422 
Duncan Bay-Campbell River. 447,880 114,940 363, 649 1,837,619 2,764,088 2,845,614 
IN ENA TINO oyster ce tome ee 875,993 81,617 265,515 | 1,494,914 2,718,039 2,717,938 
Wiletoriaes sas toate seniece no 1,101,697 144,302 472,361 720,056 2,438, 416 2,446,599 
Britannia Beach.............. 112,652 2,286 1,211,200 859, 710 2,185,848 1,910,810 
Aeroltontesee tee. bene keene 725, 692 48,715 64,873 1,274,557 2,113,837 1,937,942 
IPOWELMURIAVED A. caagiecicws adeno 344,640 102,719 608, 095 940,716 1,996,170 1,430,244 
Boreal bernits wascratras oe sesh 888 , 394 20,709 55,554 466,051 1,430, 708 1,395,893 
FUGA hated picnics seisisten misistenters 156, 973 681, 647 429,425 89,503 1,357,548 899,721 
iBrineerRupertssncss aaceeesnn 6: 479, 657 311,941 195,541 352, 082 1,339,221 1,691,375 
Port Mellon.......... eaomano 40,950 — 63,965 | 1,163,399 1,268,314 890,753 
PAS UB aerate tee ee aiets aise «© 1,100,111 _ — 14,191 1,114,302 922 , 233 
anand asa ache yeno. ccnae 362,213 16,000 655, 849 4,326 1,038,388 776, 254 
1bEXe Kuchar Nee woecanoneEeononan 86,109 79 707,730 72,345 866, 263 1,107,386 
Centre: Bayesian cssoscn en — — 368 , 838 401,805 770,643 772,141 
Wangan sean .ticicistoice site — _ 249,997 431,315 681,312 320,141 
@hemainush eee se sen. eee sis ce 367,737 8,018 129, 400 153,418 658, 573 670,209 
phexads #4. esiq.wiqae teks 606, 104 — 4,480 9,171 619,755 550, 026 
Gold River... : 34,807 25,619 202,303 345,539 608 , 268 403,978 
Blubber Bayencls.use. 542,278 — 45,419 690 588, 387 557,344 
North Arm Fraser River. ‘ _— 1,280 150,993 416,059 568, 332 833, 696 
Beaver Cove.......... eve 2,196 239 549, 647 13,560 565, 642 548,911 
Marble Bay......... sate 426, 200 _ 69, 407 = 495, 607 822,408 
Mcenmiitallls Oyen e occ. 0's, cs eats 60,096 77,397 101,784 214,370 453,647 Soom 
meakerne Arm's: <cdecccisec sos _— _- 319,414 122,529 441,943 419,279 
Westi Bayern cfu cacdeciash oes — —_ 17,050 326, 481 343,531 374, 663 
QUATSIN Oc cecleoutceaiBeie ss aeeeroke 46,789 91,056 138,457 61,464 337,766 296, 151 
AN AWASEDAVAn won iiccnice neue Oke — = 3,700 324,679 328,379 521,035 
IBamberboul. tien ciars/etecieeies saci 712 6,807 298,521 18,339 324,379 351, 852 
Sauamishs, wewactissees osace es 24,594 —_ 186,698 103, 982 315,274 328,657 
Northwest Territories......... — 19,275 1,644 92,920 113,839 64, 452 
Wotals 4 sia.ceseeocsancs 77,637,819 | 57,040,831 | 57,199,373 | 57,158,805 | 249,036,828 253,127,183 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. These 
include cargoes for or from foreign countries and cargoes loaded and unloaded in coastwise 


shipping, i.e., domestic freight moving between Canadian points. 


There is, as well, the 


in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or unloading 
and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, which in many ports 


amounts to a large volume. 


Shipping statistics, which cover traffic in and out of both customs and non-customs 
ports, do not include freight in transit or freight moved from one point to another within 
the harbour. Table 4 shows the principal commodities loaded and unloaded in foreign and 
coastwise shipping at the 17 ports handling the largest cargo volumes in 1969. These ports 
handled 74.6 p.c. of all Canada’s international shipping and 52.9 p.c. of the coastwise trade. 
The specific commodities shown are those transported in volume and often in bulk form. 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1969 


Nore.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed. 


International Coastwise 
Port and Commodity Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons 
WAMCOUVER:. noose coche ee eee 10,598,421 2,534, 645 5,808,839 5,036,171 23,978, 076 
WWHTGHG Pipe ne armnceceiee Greet eaeon inate 3,354, 820 —_— 2,201 — 3,357,021 
Bulpwoodi Gee aansctk osshdene see 177,376 3,006 2,509,419 141, 866 2,831,661 
Sandland cravel sine hos. co en 18,752 437,551 7,58 2,146,220 2,610,107 
OSS ee ict ect 200 , 056 15,918 65,720 1,410,260 1,691,954 
Pulau er ngeee ry ate Tae 118,806 397, 433 942,122 34 1,458,395 
umber and timber... ..ccac-s2 -2 a 876,064 9,819 266,714 179,880 1,332,477 
5 EXO EAT ateag G Oke eiics crop Deere ae 1,318,309 3,241 80 _ 1,321,630 
SUlp LUN IM OLEse awake hes ake ee ee 1,118,121 1 24,175 -- 1,142,297 
Coal Ait wimInous samen anes eels 1,008,912 — —_ 1,008,917 
logecdiitielar scr. tect otc cee 29,200 — 766, 364 3,200 798,764 
Pulp es eae nokta wert 267, 504 2,194 9,148 344,494 623 , 340 
INGXVSDLING Rie Spitters aoe ee 29, 864 == 32 517,451 547,347 
SER lb cutrentn an Geena tee SAC eR Craton 1 346 , 036 126,680 — 472,717 
Gasoline noe oo Od eee 18,921 52,952 318,979 77 390,929 
Inorganic chemicals.................. 25,945 54,027 248,996 1,205 330,173 
Barle yee, eee de ees 323,937 = — = 323 , 937 
Petroleum coal products............. 282,937 2,631 5,224 — 290,792 
Wemient cit. er ae ee ee ea 92,644 22,789 14,735 116,750 246,918 
Copper ore and concentrates.......... 195,845 29,840 _ — 225, 685 
PAS CSE OST oh cteiete ree ice ar ecagn tae 88, 855 135, 654 711 _ 225, 220 
Phosphate noc kee eras area: = 217,225 —_— — 217,225 
BRAD ESCO Ast cte.varente Velbinnin cotta aia 209, 240 = _ — 209, 240 
Waste:and scrap, ne28.......- 9.) oces- 1,090 181 140,909 15, 683 157, 863 
Blaxsced ee ncen aie cetera 121,761 ll — — 121,772 
IBOREUIZErsy Meer saci teetaisd kenge» 113,708 Ope 3,278 -- 118,213 
Plate and sheet steel................. 259 102,114 6,332 — 108,705 
PAMICAGONE! tc reresiei macht ee renin 3,000 2,000 _ 94,132 99, 132 
Metalligisaltishactn tt. one eee: 13,545 9,604 74,181 1,306 98, 636 
Machinery, (2:6r8 ace sagie.s cliche aes 5,163 25, 827 45,138 14,265 90,393 
Ptructhuralishapesesy ce oc. od ee 6, 504 64,451 14,983 628 86, 566 
Veneer and plywood................. 50,826 23,353 842 _ 75,021 
Miscellaneous food preparations, n.é.s. 17,180 19,613 33,397 50 70,240 
Hulls\scereenings, chafi. .o.0...s0sec: 69, 803 — — 69,803 
HAWS UAT Sa cee atom aa aoni see ate: — 66,792 — — 66, 792 
Personal and household goods....... 9,728 50, 189 11 59,928 
Passenger auto and chassis........... 306 49,011 786 215 50,318 
Other commodities not listed........ 429, 439 389,961 180,093 48,455 1,047,948 
Sept Mes-Pointe Noire................ 14,877,038 592,077 3,049,333 584,183 19,102,631 
Tron ore and concentrates............ 14, 868, 851 — 2,873,690 — 17,742,541 
TRU COVN io ea te 6 ee — 411, 522 2,689 184,142 598 , 353 
Woalsbituminous. cs... 64. ee ee —_ — 134,908 134,957 269,865 
LONCONILE Sremalei cata meena Gate = 154,707 —_ —_— 154,707 
Gasoline ate ea as cleyvto tet = 11,847 261 43,319 55,427 
Other commodities not listed........ 8,187 14,001 37,785 221,765 281,738 
Montreal is: : oe terete wide tes 3,429,461 5,809,153 5,685,599 2,787,030 17,792, 243 
LAUTS Onl le. ee ee rete ain ORNS aE encnrtee 290, 522 1,606, 762 3,503, 032 80, 683 5,480,999 
WIR GAG MEME Sane settee ate cee eee 571,516 35, 458 60 1,405,935 2,012,969 
Gasoline iacnecta is tne ce ee _— 346, 380 1,427,058 27,599 1,801,037 
VA WiSUS Alay seat eee oe eee _ 399, 558 — _— 399, 558 
Barloyae nape arte tract comet ata 45,208 14,002 _ 333,447 392, 657 
OTM OTA Piekns ees See €8,778 300, 493 —_— 16,363 385, 634 
Goal bituminous ..ccnes cen 75 331,916 62 — 332,053 
OLE I ike ors a SOG Ta NE ey ae ence 6 94, 493 50 228,314 322,863 
Gy Stith. eer son ene ak aa oe 30 20 10,155 285,799 296, 004 
Crudeipetroleums. 5 san eater — 288, 499 — — 288, 499 
Structural shapes. .........-..0-+-+-- 6,272 205, 320 47,622 275 259,489 
INSDOSUOS ) Pearcewne «cites cece n oon 244,964 4,480 — — 249,444 
WD GAGAHOUT had. Paes cnc ckecmn ee kann 188 , 856 11,009 1,460 843 202,168 
Metallicisal ta” sash. eaeeiinns nee 11,185 150, 256 5, 487 13,378 180, 306 
Lubricating oil and grease............ 1,163 25,475 142,233 8, 452 177,323 
Petroleum coal products, n.e.s........ 7,061 20,590 88, 482 56,776 173,409 
Plnorepar hed PEER ike 82,145 78, 206 — — 160,351 
Machinenyriierss tance eee 32,557 66,710 41,633 8,121 149,021 
Organic chemicals, 7.eé.s.............. 62,836 85,307 403 304 148, 850 
Plate and sheet steel................. 33,001 62,171 3,561 36, 066 135,149 
MG ISSeSM Chi Gm pid ees — 119,534 | — — 119,534 
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4 —Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1969—continued 


International Coastwise 
Port and Commodity 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons 
Montreal—concluded 
Mon PANeSe OKC sis eras che os os ees 11,663 71,214 28, 629 — 
TOXELE snr Sere gt Cae rhe Case ee aA ae ere 104,997 5, 871 16 98 
MODES Mere en Mr teen ai area 6,201 — — 102,709 
Minllemony Gers iics ete lercs ori aes & 102,418 492 290 12 
SiON Ola) 1S] Oa, Oe Lee en oo 53,108 30, 339 _ 19,118 
Miscellaneous food preparations, n.e.s. 21,561 12,297 58,404 9,322 
Passenger auto and chassis........... 3,324 96, 249 332 437 
@opper and alloys:..ck6deses= woe sess 92,869 1,557 99 3,059 
ZiNGan ad AllOySeckces ania. ees ae oe 78,603 2,581 204 805 
Alumina, bauxite ores................ 14,770 62,723 a —_— 
Meat fresh or frozeny......c..ecrsses 10,805 60, 755 2,570 91 
Building paper and board............ 20,024 16,817 35,387 1,560 
Containers, elosures s:. ..00.5. 005 enous 15,640 43,155 7,502 7,482 
Bars and TOS; Steel i.e tie cismte eho vs 9,318 50,355 6,033 6,724 
Personal and household goods........ 10,328 59,897 856 173 
Textile fabricated material, 7.e.s..... 9,509 47,630 13,129 170 
fron.and: SsteclisCrapeas oucseasetie see. 68,098 188 — 728 
Nets prin tice mete sesso cistern cre 63,915 —_ — 598 
ePlastic-materials, eck: . cs scne esses ese 44,105 11,307 623 658 
Non-ferrous metal scrap.............. 54,456 1,139 73 395 
Gilasssbasic) products: i). aciectcin ems = -h 1,026 49,032 3,107 ~- 
Metal fabricated basic products...... 7,999 25,924 17,419 1,514 
Hero-alloysneeceticscoecs ceusleskiees 22,756 17, 032 12,805 — 
Malivand malt: flour? sie. vss dectes ses 33,612 20 — 18,931 
Equipment, miscellaneous........... 13,447 28, 622 8, 224 682 
ua ides anus KINS 4. e ecinaielels cece 49,100 898 == 68 
Other commodities not listed........ 858, 784 857,420 218, 599 109,341 
RUN GER BAY a6 sae wae cis wis a 3,295,490 189,077 9,321,350 1,090,134 
[SKE Sis eae tn ey tara EN CRC ROR eee aes 87,926 — 5,110,810 — 
Iron ore and concentrates............ 2,400, 192 2,163,363 —_— 
BS Selaye re ere Ie oar ae Be on 190,767 _— 1,124, 682 _ 
Oatsre ecu cece rn alae deisel 11,256 —_ 345,132 — 
WOO Camere elah oaienh. hate aac 14,800 — 23,000 238,750 
Riaxseedur ee tae eo ace saul Salo 57,734 — 185,551 — 
INGWSprint ssetce nhac tou eerste matte’ 241,031 — 1,276 == 
RG onl hot Soe Sones eee Rae eee — = —_ 220, 529 
(GASOLInIC eh tet eee task ela tite siete ON ey = — _— 141,131 
Hulls, screenings and chaff........... 91,105 _— 49,349 — 
Malt andemal ttl ourdaceveeier ata 27,839 — 104,110 _— 
Plate and sheet steel................. 9 1,781 2 108, 758 
Coal DibUMIMNOUS. fects «5 st oie ois ier 110,425 — — 
El el aereoe WTO bee & bay ahem A race pecan — — — 87,001 
Miscellaneous food preparations...... — 4 77 78,977 
Wihtea tefl our e.mail e Selena atetets 7,893 — 68,390 —_ 
JEAGLHSYCH a phe Marah aie pets Baten Re econ gre tae 65,549 _- 139 — 
Rapeseed © ie. mice cite eaten <ateies 36, 733 —_ 21,607 — 
Paperboard sevceen Mon fe. ena needs — — 56, 956 193 
TEE Ss, eens Me eas a ereto ss larehale ac site aaah 19, 488 — 32,696 — 
Other commodities not listed........ 43,168 76, 867 34,210 214,795 
PortiCartier cc. coin eaten see 10,390,143 1,141,352 18, 664 753,446 
Iron ore concentrates..............-.- 8,611,885 os 18, 261 — 
WN ea ba Creche ee rrad ate nests rsh 964,099 310,018 — 667, 437 
Gorter ae oes ee ae 427 , 252 348,911 — — | 
SOM DeCausneperetre soe nee hiee sata ee 290,976 317,564 —_ 21,032 
TORT CE ev het i ae Rae ere ea — 122, 447 — 800 
DAK Seed a: foe. oR Seatac sictae’s 52,874 24, 167 — 28,717 
1 Beiid \oh pep MeL Rae Sieney neni tee Piece nope eee ace 41,196 11,580 — 31,348 
Other commodities not listed........ 1,861 6,665 403 4,112 
REAMUMUCOI eee ee eae 315,906 6,799,885 473,816 3,529,802 
Iron ore concentrates............--+.- — 2,096, 134 _— 2,778,083 
Coalf bigumMIMOUse.c ceases ete a res _ 4,073, 208 —- a | 
Hueliol set pasexenon een ete eee = 138,879 — 365, 122 
Plate and sheet steel................. 24,723 5,597 184,855 1,624 
Abie sein Anis ein iretonteciolaare nmin ahs — — 76,143 109,772 
MO DEANS. siete tte metas stassetrnatvaros it — 134,007 37,422 — 
CAROLINE tes olsisiehos bicideaavs — = _ 127,055 
BCS Ree ats 8.6 a SO OEE OCMC ES 109,130 — _ _ iN 


Total 


tons 


111,506 
110,982 
108,910 
103,212 
102,565 
101,584 
100,342 

97,584 
82,193 
77,493 
74,291 
73,788 
73,779 
72,430 
71,254 
70,438 
69,014 
64,513 
56, 693 
56, 063 
53, 165 
52,856 
52,593 
52, 563 
50,975 
50, 066 
2,044,144 


13,896,051 
5, 198, 736 
4,563,555 
1,315, 449 

356, 388 
276, 550 
243,285 
242,307 
220, 529 
141,131 
140,454 
131,949 
110,550 
110,425 
87,001 
79, 058 
76, 283 
65, 688 
58,340 
57,149 
52, 184 
369, 040 


12,303, 605 
8,630, 146 
1,941,554 

776,163 
629,572 
123,247 
105,758 
84,124 
13,041 


11,119, 409 
4,874, 217 
4073, 208 

504, 001 
216,799 
185,915 
171,429 
127,055 
109, 130 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 


the Largest Tonnages in 1969—continued 


International Coastwise 
Port and Commodity 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons 

Hamilton—concluded 

anid and PrAVels sins. a .tececi satelite sis _ 98, 223 — 51 

Petroleum coal products............. 4,794 47,338 6,760 _— 

Other commodities not listed........ 177, 259 206, 499 168, 636 148,095 
BT ALL AX ce teenie de diarosyains alaanminsitaneel 25528, 794 5,124,391 2,194, 239 516, 413 

Crude petroleunii ys. casmcccae etic — 3,946, 296 — _ 

TEN GH seme eet ence einis saldeee ance 72,187 876, 592 1,465, 469 70,718 
(GY PSUIN So doryese Seies:oials os peiieie ayaieresers 1,585,314 10 13,384 = 
AS ASOUNO Sait tictoseye ic feo eles Mote eeskisis 1,981 7,302 679,980 190,914 
SWIG a8 a alate traps arcinrarcietais hues seein, 335,757 — — 195, 962 

104,355 _ 3,316 — 
11,588 40,175 — — 
417,662 254,016 32,090 58, 824 
1,988,142 2,057,779 222,935 3,025, 665 
c= 1, 116, 764 125,992 751,350 
2,776 —_ 37 901, 865 
396,519 138, 483 1,628 316,257 
-- 114, 528 56, 438 642,389 
138,034 376, 204 _ _ 
Zinc ore concentrates...........-206. 435,476 _— _ _ 
INGWSD EIN Geer aesctiic orc sorete bi cararaeelavaracateinteless 332,738 — —_ — 
MOV DEANS oetarcsare reuse ererevaiaitre ofaier areisisiers 121,159 140, 664 _ 10,559 
PAS PESOS: crcuersterotelels s elaisisie steislarstofoavaters 205,541 —_ — — 
SEDO sretencvercisyolate e.c\iare slers, s morelere eiaisiete _— —_ 634 181,287 
UI AXSCOD Se cto atten aoisiele (c's aioietaiere ne ssbine 55,895 23,905 _ 61,956 
OATS ere ers a einislate<teierataions leinns 128 — 245 73, 697 
Tron and Steel Scrap....0sccnssereees 55,152 _ _ 909 
DEA oe Aen Rac cies oer eC re cirea 51,115 — _ — 
Other commodities not listed........ 193,609 147,231 37,961 85,396 
EVOVOMUO oie secs Ses slae sioisiores Hefdserdae’ 273,431 3, 912, 252 167,993 2,045,974 
Coals bituminous: aceon eee ene eteres — 2,300, 155 _ 246, 054 
nel ou ae witch enianscca cos ciais arelnie Stee. 10,400 189,358 74,990 618,594 
Gemeente rereisiois ecivteltareticia cteiaieleewseree. 259 573 _ 403, 885 
OW, DOAMNB ::6 cies te celewies ele cattle tierse.s 2,117 325, 469 34,605 23,979 
MyDS Ten aeGa cris sober cece cr Cee 5,115 _— 6,300 229,169 
SALE Siete aoe trereyarcrs Res rete stator aetaleleie at — 79,806 — 144,970 
Ge SSOLING. 7 eee ste ciarcicis Aolanerslole Marne iiiate’s _— 48,695 146,343 
IR AWABULAL Satis so ciaisie viele stesisteioteeisiclels — 165,656 _— _ 
Lubricating oil and greases........... 212 96,541 — 3,400 
DUNUCHITAL BHENES ae cs uic/c/elels cleiciniere 2,113 67,585 _ _— 
(Mise) etl OMT ee ates: crete a icra sie etnveoneercis _— _ _ 68, 605 
Vegetable oils and fats, n.e.8......... 911 55,521 _ _— 

Arley Garage ac Pudlachac ee eaeh ae aoa _ — 53,046 

Other commodities not listed........ 252,304 631, 588 3,403 107,929 
Sabra CF ORM score as sisieinis:s.ccatersioceeretea sis 1,307,857 3,189, 227 1,193, 708 447,408 
Crude petroleum.. ; _ 2,295,486 — — 

UOMO. 2).0): cetttYecieates tities viedo ceations _ 343, 846 716,435 251,375 
GBBOLING Jocss are hicaiate wisisivine vias orcrne wists _ _ 435,673 163,019 
Wheat interna atetopacsiorets iciecara a auaieietelvenv as 366, 869 _— _ — 
RAW SUGAR. or ais ate sisieiciciere ts ereieteeasiatorele — 297,030 _ _ 
Wiheat: flour cage stirs cards de atoisre ciatercietes 168 , 922 — 7,085 — 
Fresh fruits and berries.............- 86,282 2,040 _ _ 
POtALOES esi site tele tniauete «tals tisietncietals 86,800 _ _ _ 

ING WSDPING 70 catornie cic shlacicinclonicetantoliat» 75,012 _ _ _ 

LDA ence tote rota cident ssievatctetersretote ea rbveve 63, 942 5 547 — 
PUlpwood as kevthis <oyns isha aoe ven cures 58 , 332 — _— —_ 
Other commodities not listed........ 401,698 250,820 33, 968 33,014 

New Westminster..................... 977, 663 257,629 2,198,584 1,540,850 
IP UIP WOOG Boze jason te eie i sictscosiesaiejeie' 127,942 588 1,150,962 2,900 
Sandianderavelia.c.c sac-s tesa de cris _— 4,774 791,301 51,099 
OOS earn Miwasisleter sleet se Gishs elaieieeorien 2,190 975 39,410 591,120 
BEAIMESCONG: 'Fecusw see ers oieie:eiictevelvee aatele s _ _ 1,828 607, 447 
Lumber and timber..........2....... 423 , 122 3,671 44,546 73,901 
Wementcet tier, ca ek cdecna Oda wie 10,000 — 11,895 133,018 
Veneer and plywood...........cc00.0- 108, 024 413 — 45 

UW Deswiaticioste cere cease eicienianine cmieleseaa 30, 162 27,524 400 24,325 


Total 


tons 


98,274 
58, 892 
700,489 


10,363,837 
3,946, 296 
2) 484/961 
1,598,708 

880,127 
531,719 
107,671 
51,763 
762, 592 


75294, 521 
1,994, 106 
904,678 
852,887 
813,355 
514,238 
435,476 
332,738 
272) 382 
205,541 
181,921 
141,756 
74,070 
56,061 
51,115 
464,197 


6,399, 650 
2,546, 209 
893,342 
404,717 
386,170 
240,584 
224,776 
195,038 
165, 656 
100, 153 
69, 698 
68,605 
56, 432 
53,046 
995,224 


6,138, 200 
2,295, 486 
1,311,656 
598.692 
366, 869 
297,030 
176,007 
88,322 
86, 800 
75,012 
64) 494 
58,332 
719,500 


4,974,726 
1, 282,392 
847,174 
633,695 
609,275 
545,240 
154,913 
108) 482 
82,411 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1969—concluded 


Port and Commodity 


NNER Ginte Netseritl ts Sisie sire ccsie vee’ clsiard sie'e 


Waste-and/scrap, 1.6:8.2.00s0000ee ce 
Ei Gereduielen setts ccliecse cs tele cle sis siatels 
(OATES? Wage ane SAph Oo Bae GRenO Oso OEE 
Other commodities not listed........ 


VOOR ort niital staferaverete avostale, oleate 
INGWSDUING, ox dacs carton os nee ee ask ees 
Buln wood pen css aw ces ecules sees see 
HUTTON ON seer eic weabic cise e aioeeleelae scion ets 


GASOlINe Rae ie cartes slvis © ccisis ecclsiesieic's 


Petroleum coal products......... eee 
WINGataeecc sieve cei aiee sic 
Lubricating oil and grease 
Organic chemicals, n.e.s.. 
Inorganic chemicals, n.e.s 
Sand and gravel............. Le 
Other commodities not listed........ 


WOKGi Neen cre ses sisatisicine sisiele sorrel 
INOWSDTIDG sen cs cere te care ce oectene 
PulpwOod cckenocec vei deiceciteenecce ee 
PNT INUMe eee ce de Cabal oeaacaistec 
ener ba ae slsie oes sieiieis weer oe sieht 


Titanium ore...... BOaB BOER aocaMnRSDS 
MuelOll canes street Meleeeieclelaeleteleels 


Woalencela tance seine ceccseotde cece 
Phosphate rock. acacia vaca se pelecee ce 
Other commodities not listed........ 


Wore CredlGsncoacs sone voce eee aves es 
Coals Dibuntino9Us! cases ccs ces <6 case 
IE IOLU SN are es ctetelatetel steve, creleioco:c.o¥sleia/oiatetele 
Crude petroleurn:s.cc sciss.ccewicincs secs 
PBNELD OAT OMe see sttsseiolete es) tetclelele alerere 
Other commodities not listed........ 


SBatmle Stes Marie. te cco ocieiessisiae siete ste ots 
Goal bitimMinous., case ceatine wieleclsls- 
Tron ore and concentrates............. 
MATIN CSLONMO ters wotecis icicles Pcie ernie eo: elale’s ele 
Minelioigesesnienies wero esse 
GHSOLING lacs cece epee 
Plate and sheet steel. . 
Pig TON See aan Nea aiclei cle’ state's ¢ Ss 
Other commodities not listed........ 


International 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
68,572 —_ 

— 64,843 
1,260 3 
5,400 _— 

— 51,000 

200,991 103, 838 

252535817 1,710,932 

702,307 305,906 

626,890 577,533 

301, 100 288,709 

328,472 _ 

131,779 _ 

me 162,548 

_ 217,443 

91,918 35, 256 
34,020 — 
_ 47,534 
37,331 76,003 
176,987 1,747,551 
15,560 — 
— 1,178,011 
_ 12,150 
800 384,501 
12 71,212 
76,130 21,806 
— 59,195 
84,485 20,676 
559, 964 3,692, 262 
531 2,635,266 

_— 589,325 

_— 356 , 923 

280,017 _ 

246, 484 18 

274 39,860 
32,658 70,870 
1,306,593 1,031,116 

— 478,783 

635,341 —_ 

480, 192 —_ 

161,883 —_ 

— 241,817 

— 228, 130 

29,177 82,386 
4,300 3,803, 182 

— 3,703, 422 
4,300 _ 

~ 74,360 

— 25,400 

179, 288 2,433, 683 

— 1,938, 503 

— 419, 423 

— 63, 047 

28, 266 441 
57,347 _ 
93,675 12,269 


Coastwise 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
6,163 zal 
= 4,938 
65,936 100 
60,920 is 
pe 2,300 
25,293 49) 657 
214,054 762,356 
aD 424° 490 
i 49,396 
506 as 
153, 805 375 
a 98,725 
= 59,505 
32, 596 a 
2s 3,718 
27,147 126/147 
2,360, 669 516,885 
172007665 15,718 
817,629 = 
75,473 114,310 
47’ 849 159,844 
20/243 117,740 
2'517 ill 
89,520 3 
106,773 109, 159 
2,085 441,538 
= 259,030 
280 me 
a 101,515 
= 76/222 
1,805 4°77] 
21,278 | 2,298,232 
ae 1,699 251 
= 409, 962 
5,671 = 
3°173 140, 899 
“42,434 “48,120 
395,949 175,923 
179,577 2,300 
6,725 46,343 
2097 647 127/280 
144,382 | 1,510,429 
= 1,094,346 
= 234, 430 
= 111,842 
63,343 18 
11,469 866 
69.570 68,927 


Total 


tons 


74,735 
69,781 
67,299 
66,320 
53,300 
379,709 


4,941,159 
1, 432, 703 
1,204, 423 
639, 205 
328,978 
285,959 
261,273 
217, 443 
186,679 
66,616 
51,252 
266, 628 


4,802,092 
1,231,943 
1,178,011 
829,779 
385, 301 
261,007 
207,693 
137,983 
100,564 
89, 523 
59, 195 
321,093 


4,695,849 
2,635,797 


4,657,219 
1,699,251 
888,745 
635,341 
485,863 
305,955 
241,817 
228,130 
172,117 


4,379,354 
3,703,422 
186,177 
74,360 
53,068 
362,327 


4,267,782 
1,938, 503 
1094/346 
419) 423 
297,477 
111,842 
92/068 
69, 682 
244) 441 
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Subsection 2.—Ports and Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses for 
handling general cargo, and special equipment for bulk freight of all kinds. Facilities 
may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain 
elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, vessel repair docks. 
In recent years, modern container terminals have been built at a number of Canadian ports 
to handle the increasing volume of containerized freight moving in international trade. 
These terminals represent large capital investments in property, specially designed gantry 
cranes, and associated materials-handling equipment. 

In 1970, the Ministry of Transport formed the Canadian Marine Transportation 
Administration to co-ordinate all federal waterways and harbour services provided by the 
National Harbours Board, Harbour Commissions, and the public harbours and wharf 
facilities under the direct supervision of the Ministry. Nine of the principal harbours of 
Canada* are administered by the National Harbours Board and 11 other major harbours 
are administered by Harbour Commissions, which include municipal as well as Federal 
Government appointees. In addition, there are some 300 public harbours under the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of Transport, administered under rules and regulations approved 
by the Governor General in Council. Harbour masters are appointed by the Minister of 
Transport for these harbours, their remuneration being paid from fees levied on vessels. 


*In March 1972 the Port of Prince Rupert B.C., became the tenth port to be administered by the NHB. 


i 


The container terminal within Burrard Inlet, Vancouver Harbour, became operative in 1970. 
More than 27,000,000 tons of cargo were handled by the facilities of the Port of Vancouver 
during that year. 
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Throughout the country there are several thousand wharves and breakwaters admini- 
stered by the Ministry of Transport under the Government Harbours and Piers Act. These 
facilities are for the accommodation of cargo ships and commercial fishing craft and are 
under the general supervision of the Ministry of Transport regional and district offices. 
Wharfingers, whose remuneration is determined as a percentage of wharfage fees collected, 
are appointed for the direct supervision of these public wharves and floats. The wharves 
are designed to accommodate the smallest fishing or pleasure craft or the largest ocean- 
going vessels, according to local requirements. At many ports, in addition to public 
harbour works operated by the administering authority, there are extensive dock and 
handling facilities owned by private companies including railway, lumber, pulp and paper, 
coal, steel, iron ore, petroleum, grain, fish and other industries moving large volumes of 
bulk material. In 1970, Canadian harbours handled more than 291,000,000 tons of cargo 
in 211,000 vessel arrivals and departures in international seaborne and coastwise shipping. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties:* port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of St. John’s (Nfld.), Halifax, 
Saint John (N.B.), Belledune (N.B.), Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres, Montreal, 
Churchill and Vancouver; grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne in Ontario; and 
the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal. 


The capital values of the fixed assets administered by the Board at Dec. 31, 1970 
amounted to $413,587,062; this figure includes expenditure on all buildings, machinery and 
durable plant improvements less deductions for depreciation, and therefore represents a 
fair approximation of the present value of the properties. The total amount advanced by 
the Federal Government to the National Harbours Board for capital expenditure during 
1970 was $5,374,764, distributed as follows: Halifax, $2,500,000; Quebec, $800,000; Van- 
couver (Roberts Bank), $518,683; and Vancouver (Burrard Inlet Crossing), $1,556,081. 


*See footnote to p. 906. 


5.—Summary Traffic Statistics for Harbours Administered by the National Harbours 
Board, 1969 and 1976 


Grain 
= Vessel Vessel Cargo 
Port or Elevator Arrivals Tonnage Tonnage sae 
No. No. No. bu. 
S PaO MSNA Capne rae cant casper newton donns react ens 1969 1,964 1,992,987 879,793 
1970 1,602 1, 712), 610 772,304 ws 
(BEATER eter SoC nn ehs See RG nel ae area 1969 2,995 6,713, 657 10, 558,997 15, 572,825 
1970 2,830 7,524,300 11,577,000 19,648,954 
SANG OTE nce Oe eeties Sto shoe Sinn mene sous ss 1969 1,687 4,272,844 6, 282,729 13,039, 236 
1970 1,840 4,451,375 6,359, 144 17,777,022 
Belledunes ING Bae. eee cut ites ase tke go she sa 1969 21 104, 907 229,616 ane 
1970 21 126,847 219,029 
Gin coup ieee sewer ache hs oe san ah 1969 126 278,942 641,772 
1970 140 300, 703 616,735 =a 
Qe bee aera sesaiere lyon eu a reel Mecrstents anbroins suersanae shard 1969 2,406 6,537,000 7,477, 523° 54,027,672 
1970 2,085 6,601,000 8, 859, 884 72,812,802 
AUTOS LUIVACLES spa sant SVS cee ne ese scars 1969 1,445 3,281,559 3,733,060 30,063, 537 
1970 1,273 3,900,631 5,364,914 65, 401,699 
ANUS OLA Rate eae ger dln b> fa Rae ENS Res Res Enea ae 1969 5,309 21,995,112 20,538, 174 86,771,535 
1970 5, 456 238,419,542 25,047,299 158, 338, 708 
FES COUGEL IE hrs s Ses te toe MIS ele ase EN SrA 1969 sag is 10,345, 937 
1970 10,744,075 
POLI GOlDOENGH caer eee rele nev arrears oro erates tele 1969 3,630,173 
1970 Res ws 5,642,978 
MOLTO Lt Lh atara a eee MONE etesenaskn alecetaakt arcetaseeaet suspacste 1969 86 282,577 720,044 22,305,084 
1970 64 323,199 804,111 25,249,903 
WAN COUVICR Ss dite wine ses erste elo sree oy PAs De ors ee 1969 19,105 21,283,905 23,080, 469 162, 292, 838 
1970 17,276 23, 853, 639 27,158,913 215,712,297 
TIO GANS Se ie 5 oes fice sasrs 2 nrics x: averonesetanelacezorers 1969 35,144 66,743, 440 74,137,177" 398,048,837 
1970 32,587 72,218, 746 86,779,333 591,323, 433 


ee eT anya 
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Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 
from salt water. 

Those included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Ministry of Transport 
canals—are listed in Table 6 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. In 
addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 
Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 
Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 
authorities. 

During 1970, 116,998,426 tons of freight and 19,834 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 97,357,234 tons of freight and 19,710 vessels during 1969. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1970 carried 205,588 passengers as compared 
with 192,891 in 1969. 


§6.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Scaway Authority or the Ministry of Transport 


Locks | 
Length 


ar Minimum Dimensions 
Channel No, 


Name Location 


Length] Width | Depth 


miles {t. ft ft. 
Seaway Canals! 
Main Route— 
South Shore...............| Montreal to Caughnawaga............ 20 2 766 80 30 
Beau amoisiy. sees se cscs vais Melocheville to Lake St. Francis..... 15 2 766 80 30 
TTOGUOIS Reece eee IRE OVISae SIN AH AcmMsbonodndadaoece 1 1 766 80 380 
Welland sie. fot cisisteie aisles Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne; ake Piries.scse-2: see 27.60 8 859 80 30 
Non-toll— 
Lachine (not through 
Canal) acsneeese eae cieies Montreal to Lachine................. 7.5 2 270 45 14 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie. 1.38 1 900 60 18,25 
Ministry of 
Transport Canals 
Atlantic Area— 
@anso\ Canale .essceeteeces @anso Causeway Nes.ceuseeseeeeciers 0.78 1 820 80 32 
Sts Peter’sichis vssc cceeesce St. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Cape BretonsINiSeascleicteisictecinistieen 0.50 1 300 47.4 17 
Richelieu River— 
Sb; Oursieeaseece comers sce StyiOurs, Queer ccasiee tees seins ares 0.12 1 339 45 12 
@hamblysneertee cen ne ne Chambly to St. Jean, Que............ 11.76 9 125.1 2300 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
StesrAnne ye ssosesinale ce asic Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
RIVEraS: ccc cecoeaeadtdes cscs 0.62 1 200 45 9 
Carillontien ci trsistta sree Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River. : 0.50 1 200 45 9 
IRIGGAU pa neielac com cecitiate Ottawa to Kingston.................. 123.53 47 134 33 5.5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch). 6.12 2 134 33 5.5 
Lake Ontario to Georgian 
ay— 
TONG eer ee aceon aeats Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- : 
boroughivncsenciaeccetereeeeee 88.74 18 175 33 82 
Peterborough lock to Big Chute...... 143.71 22 134 33 6 
Big Chute Marine Railway........... — — _— _— 4 
Big Chute to Port Severn............ 8.11 i 100 25 6 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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6. —Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Ministry of Trans port—concluded 


Locks 
Nawae Location Leng) Minimum Dimensions 
Channel No. |———-—____ 
Length | Width | Depth 
miles ft. ft. ft. 
Ministry of Transport 
Canals—concluded 
Lake Ontario to Georgian 
Bay—concluded 
Trent—concluded......... Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Seugog 
IRANI on odanedanomadoooncdsansed 10.00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
Branch) een accercteene ret es een ee 25.00 — — = 4.5 
Marrneiyeenarrecieiiecins siete e eye Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte.... Uae — — — 8.53 


1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. Wiley-Dondero canal and two locks 
near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Canadian 
facilities. 2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 3 With Lake Ontario at 
elevation of 243 feet. 


7.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Registry of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1961-70 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where vessels pass through two or more canals. 


F Canadian United States United Kingdom Other 

eee 5 2 a 

eason Registere Registere Registered Registere 

Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

OO Urn eer ce re ancnts 17,332 | 32,531,256 | 3,307 | 2,515,262 | 1,845 | 6,294,753 | 3,496 | 10,065,901 
UDG Qe eo Nes arecere So are eieesis-srere re 13,836 | 31,677,612 | 3,524 | 4,045,470 | 1,938 | 6,679,909 | 3,538 | 11,017,809 
HOGS rere tatclsters cisievatsters, evsteis-stoce 13,821 | 38,040,238 | 3,106 | 4,016,111 | 1,637 | 6,932,454 | 3,247 | 10,248,060 
OG rere tele sPerichasiceise awison 14,256 | 40,025,355 | 2,906 | 5,461,310 | 2,043 | 9,494,484 | 3,950 | 13,176,847 
DOG Sirere serra cree ee steistorc 12,959 | 42,704,703 | 2,827 | 3,966,615 | 2,399 | 10,852,520 | 5,171 | 14,963,462 
LOGG Seis chic: saisa as neleactectes 15,151 | 53,019,588 | 2,553 | 3,971,446 | 1,470 | 6,270,454 | 4,292 | 16,875,582 
VOG (erectsinceiernitietorenare eile 5 12,894 | 49,093,644 2,902 4,935, 462 1,350 5,506,251 3,900 15,141, 400 
OOS Srey acinar nema urlad ae 13,084 | 52,826,261 | 2,305 | 4,274,677 | 1,170] 4,962,991 | 3,819 | 17,321,245 
LOGO Mrrsincts aiscem clare Waiters sis syovs 12,324 | 50,864,524 | 2,503 | 1,719,253 | 1,179 | 4,824,414] 3,704 | 17,199,095 
VOTO store eraictacleoror tects easier 12,873 | 59,139,317 | 2,426 | 1,361,479 996 | 4,196,221 | 3,539 | 16,711,116 


8.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1961-70 


Norre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Canada United States Britain Other Total 
ipeae P.C. of P.C. of PA@aot P.C. of 
eason ECno: KOR KG. is .C. 0 
Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons 
MOG Lashes sce 31, 487,898 55.1 23,175,964 40.5 315,991 0.5 2,242,843 3.9 57,222,696 
SOGZ ie rataterciareicter: 33,972,361 53.4 26, 228,794 41.3 805, 831 1.3 2,561,305 4.0 63,568,291 
LOGS eevee nce. 41,976,843 56.3 28,431,960 38.1 1,054,929 1.4 3,121,695 4.2 74,585, 427 
N94 Sectors salons 56,298, 982 60.3 31, 488, 638 33.8 1,089,385 1.2 4,399, 845 4.7 93,276,850 
OGD. Sisco 56,008, 416 56.3 33,747,380 34.0 2,088,813 2.1 7,550, 508 Ud) 99,395,117 
TOGO s, ciotere/arciatars 66,478, 706 60.1 34,146,570 30.8 1,256,946 1.1 8,820,312 8.0 110, 702,534 
TOOT cc ste cates 58,928,929 59.1 29,391, 183 29.5 1,222,411 1.2 9,231,051 9.3 98,773,574 
DOGS miniee cls ois 60,025, 640 55.5 33,824, 186 31,2 1,834, 482 1.7 12,590, 112 11.6 108,274,370 
TOG9 Sete hic cree 47,676,306 49.0 38, 103, 480 39.1 1,233,780 1.3 10,343, 668 10.6 97,357,234 
OTOP ceecates 65,703,013 56.2 40,529,281 34.6 1,005, 283 0.9 9,760,849 8.3 116,998, 426 


re 
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9.—Tonnage of Products Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Section,! 
Navigation Seasons 1969 and 1970 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Food, 
Feed, Crude Fabricated End Miscel- Domestic 
Year and Canal Beverages | Materials, | Materials, | Products, laneous Package Total 
and Inedible Inedible Inedible Freight Freight 
Tobacco 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1969 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 86, 180 153, 942 658, 804 63 79,144 449,708 1,427,841 
Welland seme. cee 12,165,774 | 31,906,687 8,623, 425 347, 442 91,392 438, 580 53,573,300 
St. Lawrence River....| 11,586,737 | 18,056,952 | 10,332,986 455, 327 194,865 440, 499 41, 067,366 
Richelieu River........ _ — 15,534 — 3,248 | - 18,782 
Dieuch Saeccs doce oias 894 _— — 10 50 —_ 954 
IMRT Gato. ote aie’ = — = 30 _ — 30 
OptpawaRIvers sn. ecsas «+ — — — 696 — = 696 
dearer ie tee sen te — — — — _ — _— 
A Taig 1k nies Seach Rec = = = 62 = = 62 
St Andrewssusen. 2.6 « 1,043 — 854 — 168 -- 2,065 
Cansomenmanttotien tcc. s 258 , 034 88, 190 876,818 520 42,576 —_— 1, 266, 138 
Totals, 1969........ 24,698,662 | 50,205,771 | 20,508,421 804,150 411,443 | 1,328,787 | 97,357,234 
1970 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 108,234 124,617 573, 129 = 85,554 460,482 || 1,352,016 
Welland wean e-sicitenese 18,412,478 | 34,808,678 8,972,917 276,088 76,720 418,629 62,965,510 
St. Lawrence River....| 17,787,227 | 21,590,670 | 10,958,219 356, 572 158 , 332 395,566 || 51,196,586 
Richelieu River........ oa — 12,772 —_ 25 — 12,797 
Sie beter sac ten enh onc 388 — — — 3 _— | 391 
MIT a ye erties micirusiaeare — _— — 67 — _— | 67 
Ottawa River...-:..... _ —_ — — — — 
d S00 Leek Tear iron — _ — — — — — 
PRON bie ee rota scene: ss cie — — 53 _ — — 53 
Ste ADGKEW Si ccm cee 736 —_ 636 65 154 — 1,591 
SANSOM pro weer ays 6 ice 184,415 167,213 1,073,392 2,843 41,552 | — | 1,469,415 
Totals, 1970........ 36,443,478 | 56,691,178 | 21,591,118 635, 635 362,340 | 1,274,677 | 116,998,426 
1 Standard commodity classification. 
10.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, 
Navigation Season 1970 
Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 
| H| 
Traffic by Direction | Origins of Cargo 
; Total 
Canal ; 
= ; United Other Cargo 
Up Down Canada States Countries 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
paultiStesMariess anme seo Meee eee 626, 440 725,576 || 1,260,346 91,670 —_ 1,352,016 
Welland yang ts fen eee 21,161,037 | 41,804,473 || 31,353,818 | 26,886,171 4,725,521 62,965,510 
St-lvawrenee: River .. 00. soos age. 25,247,272 | 25,949,314 || 31,732,107 | 18,462,950 6,001,529 51,196, 586 
RAC hel ieumhUWy Cremer cee meee 8,534 4,263 1202 25 — 12,797 
Pleo vers ere cts Rae ee 68 323 391 _ — 391 
INTC eee ta rts eee et ee 37 30 67 = = 67 
@csaw viverra oot ah ee ataces _ — — — ~~ — 
RAGGA Mt Pere te eres eer tcc -~ — _ — — oa 
renter weno: aes a doen eee 35 18 53 — —_ 53 
SeeAMATeWiS ease ree Soe eee ee 138 1,453 1,591 —_ — 1,591 
(Ganson ia iis cotta ee 985, 429 483 , 986 1,340, 608 87,865 40,942 1,469,415 
Motalste ea. o eet ar eee 48,028,990 | 68,969,436 || 65,701,753 | 40,528,681 | 10,767,992 || 116,998,426 
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11.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals, 1969 and 1970 


Norse.—Duplications eliminated wherever possible. 


1969 | 1970 
Canals Used 
Upbound |Downbound Upbound |Downbound 
Freight Freight Total Freight Freight Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons i 
Traffic using Canadian St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes System..... 25,811,178 | 36,149,056 | 61,960,234 || 28,382,782 | 43,891,890 | 72,274,672 
St. Lawrence only............00.0- 6,024,660 | 1,361,123 | 7,385,783 | 6,812,245 | 1,546,522 | 8,358,767 
St. Lawrence and Welland......... 16,430,008 | 17,197,411 | 33,627,419 | 18,425,930 | 24,378,135 42,804,065 
St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault | 
Site dV Ere eine ens Cen eeiek se heiress Sent 10,241 43, 923 54,164 9,097 24,657 33,754 
Whellandronlive hence eco: cas vote 2,696,754 | 16,822,437 | 19,519,191 2,518,167 | 17,241,657 19,759,824 
Welland and Sault Ste. Marie..... 225,871 147,994 373,865 | 207, 843 160,024 367, 867 
SanlGishenuMariGruses case aoe. eee 423, 644 576, 168 999, 812 409, 500 540,895 950,395 
Traffic using United States Locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie............ 9,734,294 | 87,344,852 | 97,079,146 | 9,821,462 | 90,229,158 | 100,050,620 
TP ObAIS Skeet eas tees ae 35,545,472 |123, 493,908 |159,039,380 | 38,204,244 |134,121,048 | 172,325,292 


Cargo passing through the Canadian lock and the United States locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie during 1970 totalled 101,402,636 tons—more than the 98,506,987 tons during the 
1969 season but appreciably less than the record 128,489,170 tons reported for 1953. The 
United States locks, because of their larger facilities, accounted for all but 1,352,016 tons 
of the total. Iron ore, grains and coal normally contribute more than 90 p.c. of the com- 
bined tonnage moving through the Canadian and United States locks, most of it down- 
bound. Because upbound transits are often in ballast, the 1970 upbound cargo accounted 
for only 10,447,902 tons of the total and consisted mainly of coal, gravel, liquid fuels and 
manufactured goods. Iron ore mines contributed 69,422,152 tons or 68.5 p.c. of the total 
1970 traffic as against 74,583,888 tons in 1969, and wheat shipments were 11,498,279 tons 
as against 7,960,799 tons in the same comparison. A relatively small volume of wheat 
moves directly overseas—most of it is carried by the laker fleet to elevators along the St. 
Lawrence River to await trans-shipment to ocean-going vessels. Bituminous coal recorded 
an increase in 1970 to 6,721,114 tons from 6,571,324 tons in 1969. 


Canadian Use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 
importance. Of the total of 5,814,557 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1970 and passing through the Panama Canal, none were destined 
for eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 1,727,958 long tons of cargo leaving eastern 
Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, none were destined for western 
Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the Panama Canal and arriving in 
Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or elsewhere, amounted to 1,203,718 
long tons in the year ended June 30, 1970; the total from any origin arriving at eastern 
Canadian ports after having passed through the Panama Canal was 759,483 long tons. 
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Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the pro- 
gress made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year Books. 
The 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of construction on the project and 
the 1960 Year Book (pp. 851-860) relates the story of the Seaway during the second year 
of its operation. The first decade of Seaway development and operations is discussed in 
the 1969 edition (pp. 841-845). 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, constituted as a Corporation by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1951 (RSC 1970, c. S-1), undertook the construction (and subsequent maintenance 
and operation) of Canadian facilities between Montreal and Lake Erie to allow 27-foot 
navigation, concurrently with the construction of similar facilities in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation of the United States. The Seaway was opened to commercial traffic on Apr. 1, 
1959 and officially opened on June 26, 1959. With the opening of the Seaway, certain 
ancillary canals were transferred to the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
for operation and maintenance purposes. These include the Lachine, a section of the Corn- 
wall Canal, a portion of the third Welland Canal and the Canadian lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie. Tolls are not assessed against vessel movements on these waterways and traffic 
data for them are not included in this Subsection. Major construction undertaken in 
1967 was on the channel to bypass the city of Welland, scheduled for completion by the 
navigation season of 1973. 


Construction of the 8.5-mile Welland bypass channel, which will replace the narrow winding section 
that bisects the city of Welland, will be completed by the opening of the 1973 navigation season. 
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Seaway Traffic.—Tables 12 and 13 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence 
and Welland Canals for the years 1969 and 1970. Duplicate transits are eliminated so 
that the figures show the actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


12.—_Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1969 and 1979 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Item 


Type of Vessel 


Cargo 


Peet ewe ere reer snes 


CAL EON odes sere ys oe 
Tug and barge........... 
PLSD OD. prrstra cyaletae Siorcie' estate 


GAT Owe aejete oats vieeie's oe 
Tug and barge........... 
PaO rer cptctee aiste.e sins 


Non-cargo— 
Tug and barge........... 
PAUITTOE NOL a. er recieeiacte ate ss 


Mixed 


Type of Traffic 


Domestic— 
Canada to Canada....... 
Canada to United States. 
United States to Canada. 
United States to United 


MSM DOLE er asverersioicis orovstere'as 
POL Ur eetistecctele ccc si 


Upbound 
1969 

Cargo No. of 
Tons Transits 

5,854, 794 997 

736, 166 77 

15,021,395 | 2,182 

8,604 48 

2,959,811 710 

358, 955 63 

189, 679 67 

185,070 14 

_ 96 

— 288 


25,314,474 | 4,542 


19,693,222 | 2,002 
4,778, 622 717 
842,630 213 
= 83 

= 144 

= 1,063 

a 19 

2 301 
5,980,119 | 1,536 
12,364,839 | 1,573 
104,799 13 
273, 757 345 
1,023, 764 211 
5,567, 196 864 


1970 


Cargo 
Tons 


5,406,133 
590,172 


17,826,587 
56,220 
3,478,381 


260,753 
144/474 
101,698 


27,864, 418 


22,628,877 
4,621,019 
614,522 


a 


7,326,601 
14,217,606 
42,455 


281,451 
813,677 


5, 182, 628 


Downbound 
1969 
No. of Cargo No. of 
Transits Tons Transits 
1,130 | 7,877,021 | 1,022 
86 277,420 74 
2,009 | 25,882,532 2,166 
37 67,612 54 
681 860,321 728 
85 313,644 63 
98 217,834 57 
14 5,134 7 
75 —_ 89 
343 —_ 313 
4,558 | 35,501,518 4,573 
2,475 | 32,731,680 2,787 
211 1,001, 418 197 
473 | 1,768,420 363 
103 — 82 
102 — 78 
827 _— 713 
57 _ 33 
310 — 320 
1,628 8,902,123 1,866 
16 3,617 9 
1,304 | 17,856,575 1,243 
391 584, 762 358 
“992 | 740,254 | 259 
“go7 | 7,414,187 | 838 


1970 


Cargo 
Tons 


7,974,311 
321,529 


33, 656, 805 
99,927 
807,253 


260, 386 
124,857 
4,186 


43,249, 254 


40,643,347 
997,439 
1,608,468 


Tele 


15,000, 107 
22,356 
19,278,581 


652,370 


1,149,468 


7,146,372 


A ame 


1 Includes naval vessels, 
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13.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1968-70 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


1968 1969 197 
Commodity Cargo Pe@. of Cargo P.C. of Cargo P.C. of 
Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total 
ASTICUIGU TAL ErOOUCtSse meen on ein ie aot 14,958,798 | 22.5 || 14,236,468 | 23.4 || 21,634,429 | 30.4 
JOST en GES oi AA ea Rom es ere 7,146,996 | 10.8 5,568,614 9.2 8,962,084 | 12.6 
(Glovacica s Great eet ae ee i Core 3,414,333 5.1 3,608, 498 5.9 3,052, 532 4.3 
RV OMe hon, tet oe ea eee nent 103,501 Or 72,794 0.1 54,904 0.1 
COMIC 5 ene Acpaeget LSci ee OE ee ee oe Bee 299,778 0.5 268,477 0.4 581,505 0.8 
AT Le rma esearch sc teens esehe coats ion ee hee 711,936 Ie 964, 413 1.6 4,248,797 6.0 
lourAWheat erates ne ce aeons near 117, 538 0.2 137,590 0.2 93,912 0.1 
Hicnrvedible; Obberac.maccine. saute ase nae 9,003 -- 8,682 == 1,985 -- 
OVD CANS wearer cotta oie ee TAN a anon reer 1,717,384 2.6 2,129,722 3.0 2,985,304 4,2 
Soybean oil, cake and meal.................... 187,631 0.3 213,747 0.4 258,715 0.4 
IBeapsrand peas wacetiete anian ave 1GaL es aida nthe 98,086 0.1 96,758 0.2 34,985 == 
VU e] tretedeer Se etch een tera wit.c or ant atin ae ts 97,550 0.1 79,695 0.1 67,027 0.1 
Mlaxscedtetnre sarrsem crt ee een eet Ran ee 353,970 0.5 435, 952 0.7 407,554 0.6 
Other agricultural products.................... 701,092 eit 651, 526 eal 885,125 eZ 
sAmimali Products. .cie tease as Me ee oes 366,488 0.6 347, 422 0.6 370, 283 0.5 
Packing house products, edible................ 68,478 0.1 79,156 0.1 99,702 0.1 
ideswalsins: and pelts nmi sheinc: oe seco: 82,928 0.1 100,768 0.2 76,450 Qed 
Opheranimaliproducts a: acne cee: 215,082 0.4 167, 498 0.3 194,131 0.3 
MinecraliProd ucts... =e tec tere eae 36,028,416 | 54.3 || 30,367,581 | 49.9 || 33,579,952 | 47.3 
BY EUNT NOUS COSA aa emo Oe. Sane) eee 10,586,944 15.9 11,043,334 18.2 10,714,635 y yeh 
(Hot ORS ot BE Ata Aircon ts AMAR SOROS pate ie Cae: 347,031 0.5 392,780 0.6 534, 107 0.8 
TRONTOLC a nes iear Hien ee ore eke Aedes ee aie 21,315, 386 32.1 15,300, 264 25.2 18,872, 454 26.5 
Aluminum ore and concentrates............... 100,651 0.2 142,408 0.2 146, 674 0.2 
Glavyanddbentonite came teen e nates tee oen 253,422 0.4 245,489 0.4 310,015 0.4 
Gravelland sandapuacn starred teeter 61,599 0.1 105,904 0.2 127,848 0.2 
Stone se rounduor crusheds-e sen. sie fe eee 1,486,626 2.2 1,321,273 2.2 981,546 1.4 
STOUCMEOUR Ine cet rants cen coeetn chain beet 16,309 -- 3,000 -- 2,053 -- 
IPetroleumricriaes nce oie nk setae ao eae 122,361 0.2 102, 130 0.2 56,054 Om 
oa Uae aed ai as ee A a A... 2 LAS 1,038,957 1.6 821,358 1.3 1,083, 634 1.5 
hosphaterockstmr nt ae eee eee ee — — — —_— — — 
UID NUNS eee bee cok hee er ceaeet — — — — — — 
Other mineralproducts:.....-.+-ds0001. 2850 0r 699, 130 ilps 889,111 1.4 750, 932 Leal 
MLOTESEPLOGUCUS cae cto cc eon eee haves pat 422,327 0.6 355,346 0.6 287,082 0.4 
Ip Wr OOG meets See oe eee Nt Ren eee 291,102 0.4 199,958 0.3 147,185 0.2 
Opnerstorestsproducts war chuiannen dese rece: 131,225 0.2 155,388 0.3 139,897 0.2 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous.............. 13,734,509 | 20.7 14,659,404 | 24.1 || 14,429,132 | 20.3 
Gasolinerever-peetiecnce chin tients ch 563,515 0.8 762, 923 1.3 708,050 1.0 
[HNGMOiL memes iter sear e ethene s teers 2,905,935 4.4 3,357, 422 5.6 3,811, 127 5.4 
Lubricating oils and greases.................- 141,745 022 126,210 0,2 93,411 0.1 
Petroleum productsother:s...eccscteie eno: 135,006 0.2 71,205 0.1 74,686 0.1 
Rubber, crude, natural and synthetic.......... 166,719 0.3 170,349 0.3 138 , 233 0.2 
Ghemicalate msc societ taconite eee 310, 433 0.5 406,075 0.7 376, 186 0.5 
Nodiumuproducts eaten nec ee ook keer aa: 109,505 0.2 170,396 0.3 156, 888 0.2 
Har pice Mand CreosOt@saneserwcce e+ oe eee 138,737 0.2 176,060 0.3 128,615 0.2 
JES ANUS oonhs Sean AITE GEE OCI 8 SO PRE oe 259,316 0.4 248 , 936 0.4 311,264 0.4 
Tron and steel, bars, rods, slabs................ 131,027 0.2 75,827 0.1 308, 661 0.4 
tron and steel, nails, wire. J... .2.2-.0.0-0- os 164,177 0.2 138,745 0.2 138,371 0.2 
Tron and steel, manufactured.................- 5,191,857 7.8 4,268,408 ed 3,996,112 5.6 
Machinery and machines..............-...---- 136,326 0.2 96,471 0.2 80,122 0.1 
OLS HT LET avancze htc Seas Ee TOR eae mane CU gS 40,376 0.1 146, 027 0.2 231,250 0.3 
NV OED ul py te eee creme Mra en td Nay oer 62,317 (OR 38, 848 0.1 61,459 0.1 
INGWSDID tre. eran ara eaeriieteoutie Arran okie oa 356, 868 0.5 322,080 0.5 272,668 0.4 
Syruprandm olassessane wee nc eine eee 143, 168 0.2 131,314 0.2 110, 237 0.2 
fSLUYEEEN win One Sa an ar he OE Cen WRN ea NR Mee Miele 184,815 0.3 206,815 0.3 223,723 0.3 
Hoodiproducta™ aterm re ee one eae 364,016 0.5 309, 287 0.5 246, 823 0.4 
Ncraphironandeueel wae t tenement eee 436,348 (OsY/ 1,353, 857 Pe) 986, 506 1.4 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous......... 1,792,303 2.7 2,082,149 3.4 1,974,740 2.8 
Package Breight ysvaysncn ee cee oe eon 891,032 1.3 849,771 1.4 812,794 1.1 
Package freight—domestic.................0+ 868, 286 i} 827,125 1.4 784,626 ity 
Packagéireleht—tOrelgmiya, sarels1leiseistele vetievoer: 22,746 -- 22,646 -- 28,168 -- 
tals an) see Ae dns oat iee 66,401,570 | 100.0 | 60,815,992 | 100.0 || 71,113,672 | 100.0 
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In 1970, 4,542 ships carrying about 27,864,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through 
the Seaway and 4,573 vessels carrying 43,249,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean-going 
ships carried 20.1 p.c. of the total cargoes and lakers 79.9 p.c. Of the total tonnage carried 
upbound in 1970, 21,868,000 tons were domestic cargo and 5,996,000 tons were foreign 
traffic; downbound, 34,953,000 tons were domestic freight and 8,296,000 tons were carried 
to and from foreign ports. 


On the Montreal—Lake Ontario section, upbound traffic amounted to 25,213,000 tons 
in 1970 and downbound traffic to 25,930,000 tons, an increase of 24.7 p.c. over 1969. Almost 
58.7 p.c. of the former was accounted for by iron ore shipped from St. Lawrence ports to 
Hamilton and Lake Erie, and the latter consisted largely of overseas shipments of wheat. 
There were 79 fewer upbound transits and 36 fewer downbound transits in 1970 than in 
1969, indicating a slight decrease in the number of vessels using this portion of the Seaway. 
Bulk cargo comprised 87.2 p.c. of the total traffic through the section in 1970, the principal 
commodities through the St. Lawrence canals being iron ore, wheat, barley, manufactured 
iron and steel, fuel oil and corn. ‘Traffic patterns show that 33.1 p.c. of the total movement 
was between Canadian ports; 38.6 p.c. moved between Canadian and United States ports; 
and 28.0 p.c. consisted of foreign trade to and from Canada and the United States. The 
small remainder was traffic between ports in the United States. 


There were 7,111 transits through the Welland Canal in 1970, with a cargo volume of 
21,143,000 tons upbound and 41,726,000 tons downbound; bulk cargo accounted for 90.7 
p.c. of the traffic. Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and Welland 
Canals on ‘‘through” trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic between Great 
Lakes ports which involves only the Welland Canal. These movements are largely of iron 
ore, grain and coal. The Welland Canal traffic was 9,337,000 cargo tons greater than that 
reported for the Montreal—Lake Ontario section. 


Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1970 amounted to $24,700,033, 
comprising toll revenue of $22,143,453 assessed for transits through the Seaway locks 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario and sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, bridge 
revenue, etc.) of $2,556,580. Total expenses for 1970 amounted to $19,364,505 of which 
operation and maintenance expenses amounted to $13,198,278, regional headquarters, 
headquarters administration and engineering expenses to $5,370,708, and construction 
to $795,519. 


14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Administration— 

IRLeadiQuarterscce arc viaciiearercisctne tetle IPAs (AS) 1,583,978 1,850, 183 2,235,904 2,551,695 

ROPING Sake uty knaiuior Mustatis traces tere ers 1,426,065 1,565, 116 1,212,996 1,402,586 1,501,618 

mines ing Wcesrke hema ees eel tie ete 538, 406 788, 132 1,171,734 1,160,361 1,317,395 

Construction Branch... ...........: _ 197, 564 703,219 815,388 795,519 
Operation and Maintenance— ie 

Salaries and wages............+.00- 5, 883, 554 6,132,316 6, 228, 868 6,924, 685 7,767,649 

Employee benefits..............++- 632,612 703,651 659, 806 781,397 940,673 

Maintenance materials and services. 4,704,574 3, 420, 826 3,765,857 3,018,200 3,153,902 

Grants in lieu of municipal taxes.... 488 , 664 530,695 597,697 684, 466 719,044 

Other operation and maintenance 

EXPENSES an alaciie ctelaraece tele seater 551,475 319,857 552,974 521,159 617,010 


EE OUAIS rer ices estas cn 15,498,125 15,242,135 16,743,334 17,544, 146 19,364, 505 
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Section 2.—Ma rine Services of the Federal Government 


The Marine Services of the Ministry of Transport consists of four operational Branches 
—Marine Works, Marine Operations, Marine Regulations and Marine Hydraulics—and 
two service Branches—Marine Finance and Marine Personnel. Each Branch is headed by 
a Director responsible to the Deputy Administrator, Marine Services, Canadian Marine 
Transportation Administration. 


The Marine Works Branch responsibilities include provision and maintenance of aids 
to navigation, maintenance and management of Canada’s secondary canals, administration 
of public harbours and wharves, and general supervision of harbour commissions. The 
Branch is also responsible for the removal of wrecks, and the investigation and subsequent 
approval of all works placed in, on, over or under the waters of Canada for the protection 
of navigation. Jt has three Divisions—Aids to Navigation, Canals, and Harbours and 
Property. 


The Marine Regulations Branch, with two Divisions—Steamship Inspection and 
Nautical and Pilotage—is responsible for the administration of those parts of the Canada 
Shipping Act that relate to the operations of Canadian ships and ships within Canadian 
waters. It is charged with the registry and licensing of ships, the certification of ships’ 
officers and the engagement and discharge of ships’ crews. Other responsibilities include 
pilotage, safety inspection of ships, handling of dangerous cargoes, prevention of oil pollu- 
tion of Canadian waterways and air pollution by ships, and the investigation of marine 
accidents. It is also responsible for the co-ordination of Canada’s participation in the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization, a United Nations body charged 
with the promotion of marine safety on an international basis. 


The Marine Operations Branch is responsible for operating the Ministry fleet—the 
Canadian Coast Guard—consisting of 88 active ships of various types including heavy, 
medium and light icebreakers, an icebreaking cable repair ship, and two weather-oceano- 
graphic ships which alternate in manning Pacific Weather Station “‘Papa’’, 900 miles west 
of Victoria, B.C. 


A principal duty of the fleet is to install, service and supply the thousands of light 
stations, shore lights, buoys and other aids to navigation along Canada’s coasts and inland 
waterways. Coast Guard ships, including icebreakers, take part each summer in the 
Ministry’s Arctic re-supply operations, moving some 100,000 tons of cargo to more than 
40 ports of call in the Far North. These ships work in conjunction with a number of 
chartered commercial vessels which carry most of the cargo. During the winter, the 
icebreakers operate in support of commercial shipping in the Gulf of St. Lawrence from 
Cabot Strait to the Quebec North Shore. They also operate in the St. Lawrence River 
to break ice Jams and prevent flocding, particularly in the section between Trois-Rivitres 
and Montreal. 


The Coast Guard ships assist with projects of other Canadian Government depart- 
ments. For instance, scientific programs are carried out by research teams based aboard 
various ships ranging from the Great Lakes to the High Arctic in such fields as oceanography, 
hydrography and related sciences; departments concerned with the development of the 
Canadian Arctic and with the welfare of its population carry out their undertakings with 
the aid of Coast Guard ships; and Coast Guard ships patrol the St. Lawrence ship channel 
to ensure that it is maintained at its advertised depth. The bulk of marine search and 
rescue is carried out by Coast Guard ships. At present, seven offshore patrol cutters, 
three Great Lakes patrol cutters, six lifeboats, six launches and one hovercraft are engaged 
in this mission. 


To provide officers for its ships, trained in Coast Guard work, the Coast Guard College 
was established near North Sydney, N.S. 


The Marine Hydraulics Branch comprises three Divisions—Hydraulics Studies, 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel, and Marine Traffic Control. The Hydraulics Studies Division 
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carries out and integrates hydraulic engineering studies, research, standards, planning and 
programming related to marine transportation facilities for commercial shipping in water- 
ways where the Ministry has responsibilities. These activities, which are related mainly 
to the St. Lawrence River below Montreal, involve extensive use of hydraulic models during 
the development engineering phase of the program. The Division also provides technical 
advice and engineering assistance to Senior Management, and other agencies and depart- 
ments in matters relating to marine transportation, water resources management and 
boundary waters investigations. 


The St. Lawrence Ship Channel Division, located in Montreal, has the function of 
operating, dredging and maintaining navigation channels in the St. Lawrence River below 
Montreal and in the Saguenay River.. The St. Lawrence ship channel extends from about 
40 miles below Quebec City to Montreal, a distance of 200 miles; about 130 miles of this 
distance is dredged channel. In the Montreal-Quebec Reach, the channel has a limiting 
depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a minimum width of 800 feet. Below Quebec, 
limiting depth of the dredged channel, about 15 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with 
a width of 1,000 feet. This restricted depth section is now being deepened to provide 41 
feet at low tide to allow access of large, deep-draught ships in the 100,000-ton class to the 
Port of Quebec. The three-year dredging contract, awarded in 1971, requires the removal 
of about 14,000,000 cubic yards of material at a cost of $21,000,000. 


In the interests of St. Lawrence River traffic safety, a Marine Traffic Control Service 
was established on Apr. 3, 1967, as a result of studies initiated by the Ministry in 1964. 
Using very high frequency (VHF) radio equipment, the Service keeps track of ship traffic 
in much the same way as the air traffic controllers watch over the busy sky lanes, aided by 
a computer which automatically portrays the ships moving along a wall display. The 
information needed to assist ships’ masters in the safe conduct of their vessels comes from 
two main traffic control centres—one at Quebec and the other at Montreal—six shore 
stations and 18 reporting points along the river between Montreal and Les Escoumins, Que. 
All ships navigating the river must be equipped with the required VHF equipment to take 
advantage of the service. Since its inception, the system has been extended to Sept Tles 
and includes the waters of the Saguenay River to Chicoutimi. 


Field Organization.—In the field, a regional management organization within the 
Marine Services is being developed. This system will provide the Ministry with more 
efficient means of matching resources to workloads in all areas. Included in the completed 
system will be the 11 district marine agencies that have existed for many years, and some 
15 other Marine Services field offices that in the past have been reporting individually to 
Marine Services directors or to the Administrator, Canadian Marine Transportation 
Administration. 


The first step was completed in 1967 with the establishment of the Maritime Region. 
This covers the Maritime Provinces and their outlying islands including Sable Island and 
the Magdalen Islands, and embraces all Marine Works, Marine Operations and Marine 
Regulations activities in the three provinces. In 1968, the Western Region, including the 
Pacific Coast, western and northwestern Canadian waterways and the western Arctic, was 
established with the same responsibilities as the Maritime Region. Later, the Province of 
Newfoundland (and Labrador) was reorganized using an area concept with Marine Works, 
Marine Operations, and Marine Regulations activities for the province reporting through an 
Area Manager located at St. John’s. The Laurentian Region will be established early 
in 1972. 


Aids to Navigation.—The Canadian system of aids to navigation is similar to that 
of other North American countries. Such aids maintained by the Ministry of Transport 
for Canadian and contiguous waters consist of buoys, lighthouses, day beacons, radio 
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beacons and two electronic networks operating on the hyperbolic principle—Loran and 
Decca. The numbers of danger signals maintained during the years ended Mar. 31, 1969 
and 1970 were:— 


Type of Aid 1968-69 1969-70 

No. No. 
IGT ANC eA Pe Gee OO ooo ae ea nO oa ean aa ne 3, 853 3,950 
OR SIT Sia ge sctasee stole Five eae: toe a wl raat Rane on Pat cianate teeter areas ere 384 384 
ightedDUOY Su aetrtece ds ahiteas cree clade Oa ae ene ener 2,300 2,325 
Unlighted buoy sand beaconss..1..5 hace eerienirGeieiieeens 15, 842 15,594 


All aids incorporating light or sound devices are listed in the Ministry of Transport 
annual publication List of Lights and Fog Signals. Information on the radio beacons and 
on Loran and Decca is published in Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the formulation and subse- 
quent enforcement of regulations concerned with the approval of design of hulls, machinery 
and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection and issuance 
of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under which dangerous 
goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers employed in 
loading and unloading ships; the protection from pollution of Canadian territorial waters 
by oil, chemicals, garbage, sewage or any other substances from ships; control of pollution 
of the atmosphere by smoke emitted by ships; control of the powering, equipment, load and 
horse-power capacity of small vessels; and the certification of marine engineers. The Board 
also prepares correspondence courses in marine engineering for use in Marine Engineering 
Schools now controlled by the Department of Labour. 


The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and 
field offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. A total of 1,771 vessels 
of Canadian ownership or registry, including 446 passenger ships, 107 new ships built in 
Canada, 11 ships built outside Canada for registry in Canada, and 18 converted or recon- 
ditioned ships were inspected during the year ended Mar. 31, 1970. 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part VIa 
of the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Gov- 
ernor in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. 
There are in Canada 24 pilotage districts, in eight of which the Minister of Transport is 
the pilotage authority (see Table 15); in each of the other districts the authority is a local 
body appointed by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are ad- 
ministered jointly by Canada and the United States, and one area in which the Ministry 
of Transport provides qualified pilots. 


15.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 
District aa Net . Net 
P aeeaks Registered P Hotege Registered 
Pp Tonnage TTP Tonnage 
No. No. 

Sydney,1Gape: Breton; oN: Gaasauaiiran: arnaee wee ae ak eer 818 3,311,779 971 3,446,531 
1S PANTIE) Cg INES SR Ona Wane. er ain a unre Ranacenernne mean atc 4,246 13,393, 304 3,950 15, 692,322 
SERED HR) A rgd NEL DR 8 See Ae raid yt Gems Os Se 1,540 6,108, 663 1,344 6,295, 105 
GEG DECNOUe er rine chine Mee ene ee Coe ina etn ere 8,022 46 , 698, 952 8,783 54,412,167 
MoutrealiOueracomtee rd ra CRY toe ie ORCS are ee 9,049 48 , 426, 568 9,622 56,171,248 
Cornwall, UG Art. poerec acer ert ease ite eee 2,817 12,160,811 2,552 11,658, 266 
Chanel BMianicct tel cone oratcas sleapitte etate ebisenae ee seein eels 131 520,903 104 623,394 
BritishiG olumbiak overnite nee nn te oe eine 6,742 41,377,751 8,304 53, 247, 666 
Motals yc-ceechics sical enter a ee 33,365 | 171,998,731 35,630 | 201,546,699 
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PART IV.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Section 1.—Civil Aviation Administration and Policy 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act and the 
National Transportation Act and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three 
parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising 
matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance 
of airports and facilities for air navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and 
the safe operation of aircraft. This Part of the Act is administered by the Director General, 
Civil Aeronautics, under the supervision of the Administrator, Canadian Air Transportation 
Administration, Ministry of Transport. Part II of the Act deals with the economic aspects 
of commercial air services and assigns to the Canadian Transport Commission certain 
regulatory functions of commercial air services (see p. 942). Part III deals with matters of 
government internal administration in connection with the Act. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes imperative its co-operation with other nations of the 
world engaged in international civil aviation. Canada therefore took a major part in the 
original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. In 1971, Canada had air agree- 
ments with 26 other countries. In August of that year, Germany abrogated the air agree- 
ment with Canada, with termination to take effect in 12 months. However, air services 
continue to be operated by Air Canada and Lufthansa. 


Federal Civil Aviation Policy.—The intent of Federal Government concern in 
civil aviation is to provide an efficient and stable service for the Canadian public and the 
best possible economic framework for the orderly development of commercial aviation. In 
formulating its aviation policy in 1964, three principles were accepted by the Government 
as basic. The first related to the international field and stated that air services provided by 
Canadian airlines should serve the Canadian interest as a whole; that these services should 
not be competitive or conflicting but should represent a single integrated plan which could be 
achieved by amalgamation, by partnership or by a clear division of fields of operations. 
By a further policy statement in June 1965, the Minister of Transport defined more precisely 
the respective areas of operation of Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
(CP Air) and additional international air services have since been introduced consistent 
with Government policy. 


The second principle concerned the domestic mainline services and stated that, although 
competition was not to be rejected, development of competition should not compromise 
or seriously injure the economic viability of Air Canada’s domestic operations which 
represent the essential framework of its network of domestic services, and in the event that 
competition continues, opportunity should be ensured for growth to both lines above this 
basic minimum. In accordance with this principle, the Government authorized the 
Canadian Transport Commission to permit CP Air to operate additional transcontinental 
air services, and to serve Calgary, Edmonton and Ottawa in addition to Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg, Toronto and Montreal which were already being served. 


The third principle concerned the role of regional air carriers providing scheduled 
service and their relationship with the mainline carriers. Recommendations were prepared 
by the two major airlines and the larger regional carriers which resulted in a “Statement of 
Principles for Regional Air Carriers’ tabled in the House of Commons on Oct. 20, 1966, 
by the Minister of Transport. These principles are summarized as follows:— 


(1) Regional carriers will provide regular route operations into the North and will operate local 
or regional routes to supplement the domestic mainline operations of Air Canada and CP 
Air; they will be limited to a regional role. 
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(2) Greater scope will be allowed regional carriers in the development of routes and services 
by the following means: (a) where appropriate, limited competition on mainline route 
segments of Air Canada or CP Air may be permitted to regional carriers if this is consistent 
with their local route development; (6) in a few cases, secondary routes at present operated 
by Air Canada and CP Air may become eligible for transfer to regional carriers; and (c) a 
larger role will be allotted to regional carriers in connection with the development of do- 
mestic and international charter services, inclusive tours and new types of services. 

(3) Greater co-operation between the mainline carriers and the regional carriers will be devel- 
oped in a variety of fields, ranging from technical and servicing arrangements to joint 
fare arrangements. 

(4) A limited policy of temporary subsidies for regional routes will be introduced, to be based 
upon a “‘use it or lose it’’ formula. 

(5) Firmer control will be exercised over the financial structure of regional carriers in connec- 

tion with new licensing arrangements. 

Regional carriers will be assisted with the acquisition of aircraft by development of a 

scheme for consultation between government and the carriers regarding plans for new air- 

craft, and by a special investigation designed to explore the possibility of developing a joint 
approach to this problem on the part of the carriers. 
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In a statement made on Aug. 15, 1969, the Minister of Transport defined more pre- 
cisely the regions in which each of the five regional carriers would be permitted to supple- 
ment or authorized to replace mainline operations as circumstances warranted, and author- 
ized the Canadian Transport Commission, in consultation with the mainline carriers and 
appropriate regional carriers, to give urgent consideration to the application of the regional 
policy. During 1969, the Air Transport Committee issued a number of decisions authorizing 
new services by regional air carriers in accordance with the Regional Air Policy, and the 
Committee is continuing an orderly application of this policy in consultation with the main- 
line and regional carriers, and in accordance with the procedures of the Canadian Transport 
Commission. 


Thus, in the international field, the joint approach to the provision of world-wide 
service by the two major Canadian carriers is intended to strengthen their position in a very 
competitive field and provide a better over-all service to the travelling public. In the 
domestic field, a degree of competition remains to provide the public with the advantages 
that can result from a competitive atmosphere but avoids excesses of competition that 
could be ruinous to the operators and unsatisfactory to the public. 


Section 2.—Current Air Services 


The Canadian flag carriers operating international and domestic air routes are Air 
Canada and CP Air, which together earn 77 p.c. of the total operating revenues of Canadian 
commercial air carriers. The five regional carriers (Eastern Provincial Airways, Nordair, 
Quebecair, Pacific Western Airlines and TransAir) earn 12 p.c. of the total operating 
revenues. The remaining 11 p.c. is earned by some 500 smaller airlines, many of them 
operating in Canada’s hinterland which is relatively inaccessible by surface transport. On 
international routes, the Canadian flag carriers provide scheduled services to Europe, the 
Soviet Union, Asia Minor, Japan and Hong Kong, Central and South America, the Carib- 
bean, Australia and the United States (including Hawaii). Thirty-two foreign airlines 
have scheduled services between Canada and other countries (see pp. 925-926). 


The Canadian Transport Commission (Air Transport Committee) in its Directory 
of Canadian Commercial Air Services classifies commercial air carriers into two major 
groups—domestic and international—and divides these groups into nine classes:— 


Domestic Arr CARRIERS— 

(1) Scheduled Air Carriers—which offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by 
aircraft, serving designated points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per 
unit; 

(2) Rega Specific Point Air Carriers—which offer public transportation of persons, mails and/ 
or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern and with some degree of 
regularity, at a toll per unit; 
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Domestic Air CARRIERS—Cconcluded 

(3) Irregular Specific Point Air Carriers—which offer public transportation of persons, mails and/ 
or goods by aircraft, from a base named in the licence, serving a specific point or points, at 
a toll per unit; 

(4) Charter Air Carriers—which offer public transportation of persons and/or goods by aircraft, 
from a base named in the licence, at a toll per mile or per hour for the charter of the entire 
aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Transport Committee; 


Contract Air Carriers—which do not offer public transportation but which transport persons 
and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific contracts; 

Flying Clubs—which are air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the purpose 
of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members; 

(7) Specialty Air Carriers—which operate for purposes not provided for by any other class such 
as aerial photography and survey, aerial distribution (crop dusting, pest control, seeding), 
aerial inspection, reconnaissance and advertising (forest, fire patrol, pipelines), aerial control 
(fire, water-bombing), aerial construction, and air ambulance and mercy services. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR CARRIERS— 


(8) International Scheduled Air Carriers—are domestic and foreign air carriers designated by 
the Government of any State to operate international scheduled air services between 
Canada and any other State, pursuant to an international agreement to which Canada is a 
party; and 

(9) International Non-scheduled Air Carriers—are domestic and foreign air carriers which 
operate, between Canada and any other State, any commercial air service performed by 
domestic carriers in (2), (8), (4), (5) and (7). 


Canada’s International Flag Carriers 


Air Canada.—High standards of technical excellence, coupled with a route network 
of 89,000 unduplicated route miles in domestic and international commercial air services 
extending to 58 destinations in Canada, the United States, the British Isles, Europe and the 
Caribbean have made Air Canada a major asset to the Canadian nation. The years 1969 
and 1970, the 32nd and 33rd of Air Canada operations, were characterized by modest in- 
creases in passenger traffic. In 1970, traffic volume increased 16 p.c. in terms of scheduled 
passenger miles flown but it is estimated that if the strike effect (the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers forced a one-month shut-down in 1969) were 
eliminated, the increase would be only 6 p.c. The load factor for the two years was the 
same at 57 p.c. In 1970, the Federal Government decision to adopt a floating Canadian 
dollar exchange rate on June 1 had an adverse effect on Air Canada income. Because of 
the tariff provision permitting payment in either currency, payment of fares by Canadians 
in United States funds increased substantially in the last seven months of the year. Ac- 
cordingly, proceeds in terms of Canadian dollars were reduced. 


Passengers carried on all services by Air Canada numbered 7,464,000 in 1970 and 
6,563,000 in 1969, representing an increase of 13 p.c. Available seat-miles on scheduled 
services were up to 11,652,000,000 in 1970 from 10,058,000,000 in 1969 and revenue passenger 
miles on scheduled services reached 6,681,710,000 in 1970 compared with 5,740,299,000 in 
the previous year. Operating revenues in 1970 were up modestly to $478,259,000 from 
$404,652,000, of which passenger revenue on scheduled services was $387,486,000, a slight 
increase over $332,727,000 in 1969. An encouraging trend was strong growth in the 
company’s Atlantic scheduled passenger traffic, which moved up 42 p.c. over 1969 as the 
market responded to lower fares and removal by the British Government of restrictions on 
travel allowances. Air freight revenues rose 25 p.c. and charter revenues reached 
$14,378,000, an increase of 75 p.c. over 1969. The company suffered a net loss of $1,072,000 
in 1970 which compared with a net profit of $1,548,000 in 1969. Return on investment 
dropped from 4.8 p.c. to 4.5 p.c. 


During 1970, Air Canada took delivery of seven DC-8-63s and three DC-9s. The 
fleet consisted of 117 aircraft at year-end—38 DC-8s, 36 DC-9s, 12 Vanguards and 31 
Viscounts. Jet travel accounted for 90 p.c. of seat-miles provided, compared with 85 p.c. 


in 1969. 
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1._Operating Statistics of Air Canada, 1961-70 


Nore.—Some of the figures in this table have been calculated from the monthly reports of Air Canada but most 
of them are from the audited annual reports of the corporation; there are slight variations in a few of the figures but 
the degree of error is less than 1 p.c. 


Traffic 
a Rovenve Operating Revenue Net 
evenue : : ; 
2 : Com- Mail Operating |Operating| Income 
Year Passengers? modity? Expenses | Profit or Loss 
Freight? (>) 
N Passenger- Ton- Ton- Passenger and Total 
eb miles miles miles Mail 

000 000 000 000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
VOGIeieeos tile i) 2,481, 122 24,091 11,934 | 148,301 19, 466 165,436 | 163,292 2,144 —6, 450 
1962...| 3,865 | 2,659,578 29, 827 12,862 158, 792 21,914 183,473 176,078 7,395 —3,541 
1968...} 3,967 | 2,887,239 35,781 13,859 | 167,653 24,088 | 199,390 | 188,122 11,268 528 
1964...| 4,189 | 3,150,956 45,590 bye 177,091 27,684 | 213,910 | 203,527 10,383 1,406 
1965...) 4,753 | 3,715,635 61,662 17,287 | 209,926 31,839 | 250,126 | 237,401 12825 3,990 
1966...| 5,294 | 4,331,583 80,917 19,081 | 248,877 36,924 | 289,943 | 275,990 13,953 2,910 
1967...) 6,393 | 5,341,223 92,427 21,529 | 295,553 40,280 | 345,611 | 329,731 15,880 3,547 
1968...| 6,469 | 5,752,774 | 130,805 22,860 | 328,137 50,854 | 387,628 | 359,610 28,018 8,184 
1969...| 6,563 | 6,018,297 155, 900 25, Lola easier 57,315 | 404,652 | 386,188 18,464 1,548 
1970...) 7,464 | 6,681,710 | 184,782 26,593 | 387,486 56,093 | 478,259 | 457,396 20, 863 —1,072 
1 Scheduled and non-scheduled services. 2 Freight, express and excess baggage. 3 Freight includes 
express and excess baggage. 4 Passenger, freight, excess baggage and mail, plus all other operating revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited (CP Air).—This private airline was established 
in 1942 by integrating 10 bushline air carrier companies and has since developed into a 
major national flag carrier for Canada. In 1970, CP Air carried 1,487,000 revenue pas- 
sengers 21,601,000,000 passenger-miles. Operating revenues for the year reached $150,000,- 
000, an advance of 12 p.c. over 1969. 


CP Ai’s network radiates from the company’s system headquarters at Vancouver, 
serving Japan and Hong Kong over the Great Circle North Pacific Route; Holland over 
the Polar Route via Calgary and Edmonton; Honolulu, Fiji and Australia via the South 
Pacific Route; Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece and Israel via Toronto and Montreal on the 
South Atlantic Route; Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina via Montreal and Toronto on 
the South American Route; and regular West Coast flights between San Francisco and 
Vancouver. ‘The airline’s operations in the Far East are extremely important to Canada’s 
relations with the developing nations in that area. Within Canada, CP Air transconti- 
nental air services link Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal, and the company also operates interior services in British Columbia and the 
Yukon Territory. 


CP Air became an all-jet airline in 1969, operating 22 aircraft—seven Boeing 737s, 
four Boeing 727s and 11 DC-8s. 


Regional Airlines 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited.—This company is the regional carrier 
for the Atlantic Provinces. In 1970, it carried 239,628 revenue passengers 106,752,649 
passenger-miles, and 6,098 tons of freight 2,041,572 ton-miles. Operating revenues were 
$13,817,016, 17 p.c. higher than the 1969 revenues of $11,800,000. Scheduled services are 
operated to Charlottetown and Summerside in Prince Edward Island; Moncton—Chatham— 
Charlo in New Brunswick; Sydney and Halifax in Nova Scotia; Deer Lake-Stephenville— 
Corner Brook, Gander, St. John’s and St. Anthony in Newfoundland; Goose Bay, Wabush, 
Labrador City and Twin Falls-Churchill Falls in Labrador; and Montreal, Sept Iles and 
the Magdalen Islands in Quebec. In addition to its scheduled services lifting passengers 
and freight in the four Atlantic Provinces and in eastern Quebec, the airline provides air 
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services for mineral exploration, forestry, seal and ice patrol, aerial photography and for 
other purposes, thus making a significant contribution to the development of areas in 
Canada relatively inaccessible by surface transport. 


The Company’s fleet at the end of 1971 comprised three Boeing 737s, three Handley 
Page Dart Heralds, two Carvairs, and four DC-3s. 


Nordair Ltée-Ltd.—Nordair, with head office at Dorval, Que., was established in 
1957 by the merger of Mont Laurier Aviation and Boreal Airways. Since its formation, 
Nordair has expanded steadily and operates scheduled services in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Northwest Territories, as well as extensive domestic and international charter flights 
throughout Canada and from Eastern Canada to southern United States and Caribbean 
islands. 


Scheduled services are operated between Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton and Pittsburgh 
and between Montreal and Great Whale and Fort Chimo in Quebec and Frobisher Bay and 
Resolute Bay in the Northwest Territories. Nordair also maintains an extensive air 
service based at Frobisher Bay in the Northwest Territories, supplying numerous Arctic 
settlements in the Baffin Island area, such as Clyde River—Cape Christian, Broughton 
Island, Pangnirtung, Cape Dyer, Cape Dorset, Coral Harbour, Hall Beach, Igloolik and 
Pelly Bay. In late 1971, applications were before the Air Transport Committee to extend 
Nordair’s services to Windsor in Ontario and to Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories. 


Nordair’s charter flights accommodate inclusive tour travels and group travel. Nord- 
air’s northern charter operations are based at Fort Chimo and Frobisher Bay from which 
points a variety of aircraft, including wheel-, ski- and float-equipped aircraft, are available. 


Nordair’s fleet is composed of four Boeing 737-200Cs, five DC-3s, three C-46s, one 
DC-4, one F227-E, one Twin Otter, one Short Skyvan, one Beaver and one Mallard amphib- 
ious aircraft. 


Pacific Western Airlines Ltd.—Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., with head office 
at Vancouver International Airport, operates over more than 11,000 route-miles; its services 
include scheduled mainline local regular unit toll and charter flights in British Columbia, 
Alberta, the Northwest Territories and Saskatchewan. 


Regularly scheduled mainline services are operated north-bound from Edmonton to 
Prince George, Prince Rupert, Dawson Creek (B.C.); Peace River, Fort McMurray, 
Rainbow Lake, Fort Chipewyan (Alberta); Uranium City (Saskatchewan); Fort Resolu- 
tion, Hay River, Fort Smith, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Norman Wells, Inuvik, Yellowknife, 
Cambridge Bay and Resolute (Northwest Territories). The only no-reservations-required 
AirBus service in Canada operates daily between Calgary and Edmonton in Alberta. On 
the Pacific Coast, mainline services are operated from Vancouver to Comox, Powell River, 
Campbell River and Port Hardy. In the interior region of British Columbia, Pacific 
Western operates scheduled services from Vancouver to Kelowna, Penticton, Cranbrook, 
Kamloops and through to Calgary in Alberta. The company also operates international 
charter passenger services. Large aircraft charters are operated from the major centres of 
Vancouver, Edmonton and Calgary. Pacific Western operates extensive freight services, 
both scheduled and chartered, into the Northwest Territories. Three Lockheed Hercules 
provide charter freight services throughout the free world. 


In 1970, 887,634 revenue passengers were carried, revenue passenger-miles totalled 
530,525,064, cargo ton-miles were 26,595,383 and aircraft miles flown numbered 11,510,226. 
Comparable figures for 1969 were 704,039, 385,089,041, 18,710,463 and 9,446,652, re- 
spectively. 

Aircraft operated by Pacific Western Airlines number 24, including: one Boeing 707, 
four Boeing 737s, five Convair 640 jet-props, three Lockheed Hercules (freight), three 
DC-6s, two DC-4s, two DC-3s, two Mallards and two Lockheed Electras (passenger and 
freight). 
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Quebecair.—Quebecair, with head office at Montreal, offers scheduled services in 
Quebec and Labrador. The company dates from 1946 and was founded under the name 
“Le Syndicat d’Aviation de Rimouski’. In 1947, the name was changed to Rimouski 
Airlines and the company inaugurated an air transport service between the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, linking Matane, Mont Joli, Rimouski, Forestville, Baie Comeau 
and Sept Iles. Until 1953, service was limited to towns and small centres located between 
Rimouski and Gaspé on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River and between Forestville 
and Sept fles on the north shore. In 1953, with amalgamation of Gulf Aviation, the name 
“Quebecair’’ was adopted. With the expansion of mining and industrial activities, it 
extended its network to Quebec City and Schefferville in 1955, to Montreal in 1957, to 
Gagnon and Rivitre du Loup in 1959, to Wabush in 1960, to Manicouagan and Saguenay 
in 1961 and to Murray Bay in 1962. During 1965, Quebecair acquired Northern Wings 
Limited and Northern Wings Helicopters Limited and merged their scheduled services. 
In 1967, Quebecair acquired A. Fecteau Transport Aérien Ltée, thus extending its opera- 
tions to the Abitibi region and eastern bank of Hudson Bay. 


Quebecair is responsible for the operation of the scheduled services and the subsidiaries 
handle flights by light aircraft, charter and contract services. Scheduled services are 
operated over 6,000 miles serving some 48 localities in nine economic regions of Quebec 
and Labrador. Points linked are Montreal, Quebec City, Murray Bay (Charlevoix), 
Baie Comeau (Hauterive), Churchill Falls (Twin Falls), Gagnon, Wabush (Labrador City), 
Mingan, Mont Joli-Rimouski, Riviére au Tonnere, Saguenay (Bagotville), Schefferville, 
Sept Iles, Senneterre, Mistassini, Temiscaming, Lac Doda, Lac Caché, Lac Mistassini, 
Rupert River, Fort George, Obedjiwan, Oskelaneo, Manouane, Val d’Or, Amos, Lebel-sur- 
Quévillon, Rupert House, Chibougamau, Matagami, Blane Sablon, Saint Paul, Old Fort 
Bay, St. Augustin, La Tabatiére, Téte a la Baleine, Harrington Harbour, Gethsemani, 
Kégaska, Natashquan, Aguanish, Baie Johan Beetz, and Havre St. Pierre. Quebecair 
also operates group charters within Canada, to the United States, to the Caribbean, to 
Mexico and to South America, using jet aircraft. 


Revenue passengers transported by Quebecair only in 1970 numbered 212,400 for 
88,448,700 passenger-miles, and 2,350 tons of goods were hauled for a total revenue of 
$9,314,900. 


At the end of 1970, the combined fleet of Quebecair and its subsidiaries totalled 75 
units, including: two BAC-1-11s, four F-27s, five DC-3s, one C-46, nine DHC-3 Otters, 19 
DHC-2 Beavers, eight Cessna 180s, five Cessna 185s, one Dornier 28, one Beechcraft 
Queen Air, and 20 helicopters. 


Transair-Midwest.—This company was formed in November 1969 through the 
merger of Transair Limited and Midwest Airlines Ltd., both of Winnipeg. With head- 
quarters at the Winnipeg International Airport, the company operates scheduled services 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and the Northwest Territories and charter flights 
throughout Canada and from Canada to the United States, Mexico and the Caribbean. 
The company’s scheduled services are operated in four areas: (1) the Prairies—from Winni- 
peg to Regina-Saskatoon—Prince Albert and return; (2) Manitoba—from Winnipeg to 
The Pas—Flin Flon—Lynn Lake-Thompson and return; from Winnipeg to Gillam—Churchill 
and return; from Winnipeg to Thompson-—Churchill and return; from Winnipeg to Norway 
House and return; from Winnipeg to Brandon and return; from Winnipeg to Dauphin— 
Yorkton and return; (3) Eastern—from Winnipeg to Thunder Bay—Toronto and return; 
from Winnipeg to Kenora—Dryden-Thunder Bay-Sault Ste. Marie-Toronto and return; 
from Winnipeg to Red Lake and return; and (4) Arctic—from Churchill to Eskimo Point- 
Rankin Inlet-Baker Lake and return; from Churchill to Coral Harbour—Repulse Bay- 
Hall Beach and return. Several other points in the Northwest Territories are also served 
by flights from Churchill. 


The diversity of Transair-Midwest’s aircraft fleet, which is comprised of 47 aircraft, 
including 14 helicopters, supports the company’s claim of being Canada’s “most versatile”’ 
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and “most complete” airline. The fleet ranges from small, single-engined aircraft equipped 
with wheels, skis or floats for access to remote hinterland and short-airstrip areas, to multi- 
engine aircraft, including two Boeing 737 twin jets and three Argosy 222 freighters capable 
of carrying 28,500 lb. Most of the fleet is stationed at Winnipeg but several turbo-prop 
and piston aircraft are usually positioned at the company’s major base at Churchill, Man., 
in support of its Arctic and DEW-line operations. Since 1961, under contract with the 
United States Air Force, Transair has operated, from Winnipeg and Churchill, the vertical 
re-supply flights to the four main sites in the Canadian sector of the DEW-line in the 
extreme Arctic. 


Major company developments in 1970 were: (1) the receipt of two Boeing 737 twin 
jets which operate in all passenger, or all cargo, or mixed passenger and cargo configurations; 
(2) the commencement on Apr. 26 of a daily Boeing 737 jet service on a new route from 
Winnipeg to Thunder Bay-Toronto and return; (3) the extension on the same date of 
service on a new route from Thunder Bay to Sault Ste. Marie—Toronto and return, of a 
previously operated Winnipeg—Kenora—Dryden—Thunder Bay service and the introduction 
of YS-11A equipment on the entire route on Apr. 26; (4) the introduction of Boeing 737 
jet service from Winnipeg to the northern Manitoba points, The Pas, Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, 
Thompson and the provision of through jet service from these points to Thunder Bay and 
Toronto; (5) a marked upswing in passenger and cargo traffic to and from northern 
Manitoba. 


During the first half of 1971 developments included: (1) the introduction of Argosy 
222s into domestic charter service and the substantial increase in charters which they 
generated particularly in connection with oil and gas exploration in the high Arctic; (2) a 
rapid expansion of domestic and transborder charters, especially with Boeing 737 aircraft; 
(3) the retirement of DC-4 aircraft and the introduction of Boeing 737 jets on DEW-line 
charters; (4) the commencement of Twin Otter ‘(Commuter Service” on Winnipeg—Brandon 
and return, Winnipeg—Dauphin—Yorkton and return, and Winnipeg—Red Lake and return 
routes; (5) the introduction of a twice weekly service from Red Lake to Toronto and return 
via intermediate points; (6) a marked improvement in the company’s over-all financial 
condition. 


In 1970, Transair flew 4,346,819 miles and carried 261,206 passengers for 113,000,000 
passenger-miles, compared with 180,000 revenue passengers for 72,000,000 passenger-miles 
in 1969; 9,633 tons of goods were hauled for 4,527,000 ton-miles as against 9,432 tons for 
5,000,000 ton-miles in 1969. Operating revenues of $14,024,000 were 21 p.c. above the 
revenue of $11,029,000 in 1969. Employees numbered 488, including 89 pilots. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services 


At the end of 1970 there were 32 foreign air carriers holding valid Canadian operating 
certificates and licences issued for the following international scheduled commercial air 
services into Canada:*— 


Aeroflot, operating between Moscow (U.S.S.R.) and Montreal (Canada). 


Aerlinte Eireann Teoranta (Irish International Airlines), operating between Shannon (Ireland) 
and Montreal (Canada). 


Aeronaves de Mezico, S.A., operating between Mexico City (Mexico) and Montreal and Toronto 
(Canada) without local traffic privileges between Toronto and Montreal (Canada). 


Alaska Airlines, Inc., operating between Ketchikan (Alaska) and Prince Rupert (Canada). 
Alitalia—Linee Aeree Italiane, operating between Milan (Italy), Montreal (Canada) and Chicago 
(U.S.A.). 


Allegheny Airlines Inc., operating between Erie (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


* Points outside of Canada, which are named in licences but to which no traffic rights to or from Canada apply, 
are omitted; also omitted are services authorized by licences which are under suspension but not cancelled. 
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American Airlines Inc., operating between New York/Newark (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada); 
between Chicago (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada); and between Los Angeles (U.S.A.) and 
Toronto (Canada). 


British Overseas Airways Corporation, operating between London and Manchester (England) 
and Gander (Canada); Montreal and Toronto (Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.) without 
local traffic rights between Canadian points but with full traffic rights between Montreal 
(Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.); and between London (England), Prestwick (Scotland), 
ence Genads), Bermuda, Nassau (Bahamas), Montego Bay (Jamaica), Barbados and 
Trinida 


BWIA (British West Indian Airways), operating between Port of Spain (Trinidad), Antigua, 
Barbados and Toronto (Canada). 


Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie (Czechoslovak A ee pre UBE between Prague (Czechoslovakia), 
Montreal (Canada) and New York (U 


Compagnie Nationale Air France (Air Bees ee between Paris (France), Montreal 
(Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.) via any one or more of the following: United Kingdom, 
Shannon (Ireland), Iceland, Azores. 


Deutsche Lufthansa Aktiengesellschaft (Lufthansa German Airlines), operating between Frankfurt, 
Cologne/Bonn (Germany) and Montreal (Canada); and between Frankfurt (Germany) and 
Montreal (Canada) restricted to a once-weekly cargo service. 


Eastern Air Lines Inc., operating between Washington (U.S.A.) and Montreal and Ottawa 
(Canada) direct or via the following intermediate points: Syracuse, Scranton—Wilkes- 
Barre, Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, Reading, Lancaster, Baltimore and Endicott, 
Johnson City (U.S.A.) with no domestic rights between Montreal and Ottawa (Canada) 
except stopover privileges at Montreal on through traffic between Ottawa (Canada) and 
authorized points in the U.S.A. and stopover privileges at Ottawa on Coes traffic 
between Montreal and authorized points in the U.S.A.; between New York (U.S.A.) and 
Montreal and Ottawa (Canada) with no traffic privileges between Montreal and Ottawa 
(Canada) except stopover privileges at Montreal (Canada) on through traffic New York 
(U.S.A.) to Ottawa (Canada) and stopover privileges at Ottawa (Canada) on through 
trafic New York (U.S.A.) to Montreal (Canada); between Buffalo (U.S.A.) and Toronto 
(Canada); and between Tampa/Miami (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


El Al Israel Airlines Ltd., operating between Tel Aviv (Israel), Amsterdam (Netherlands), 
Geneva (Switzerland), New York (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada). 


Hughes Air West, a division of Hughes Air Corporation, operating between Spokane (U.S.A.) 
and Calgary (Canada). 


Japan Air Lines Company Ltd., operating between Tokyo (Japan), Vancouver (Canada), San 
Francisco (U.S.A.) and Mexico City (Mexico). 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij N.V. (KLM Royal Dutch Airlines), operating between 
Amsterdam (Netherlands) and Montreal (Canada). 


Lineas Aereas de Espana (Iberia Air Lines of Spain), operating between Madrid (Spain) and 
Montreal (Canada). 


Mohawk Airlines Inc., operating between Burlington (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada), and 
between Buffalo and Rochester (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


North Central Airlines Inc., operating between Duluth/Superior (U.S.A.) and Thunder Bay 
(Canada), and between Detroit (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


Northeast Airlines Inc., operating between Boston (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada) direct or 
via the intermediate points White River Junction, Montpelier/Barre and Burlington 
(U.8.A.), and between Tampa/Miami (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada). 


Northwest Airlines Inc., operating between Minneapolis (U.S.A.) and Winnipeg (Canada) via 
Fargo or Grand Forks (U.S.A.). 


lyme ee S.A., operating between Athens (Greece), Montreal (Canada) and Chicago 


Qantas Airways Limited, operating between Sydney (Australia), Fiji Islands, Canton Island, 
Honolulu and San Francisco (U.S.A.) and Vancouver (Canada). 


Société Anonyme Belge D’ Exploitation de la Navigation Aérienne (Sabena Belgian World Airlines), 
operating between Brussels (Belgium) and Montreal (Canada). 


Scandinavian Airlines System, operating between Stockholm (Sweden), Oslo and Bergen (Nor- 
way), Copenhagen (Denmark) and Montreal (Canada). 


Seaboard World Airlines Inc. , operating between New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore (U.S.A.) 
and Zurich (Switzerland) via Gander (Canada), Shannon (Ireland), Paris (France) and 
Basle and Geneva (Switzerland) for the carriage of mails and goods only; and between 
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New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore (U.S.A.) and Munich (Germany) via Gander 
(Canada), Shannon (Ireland) and (a) Glasgow (Scotland), London (England), Brussels 
(Belgium), Cologne/Duesseldorf, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Nuremberg and Wiesbaden (Ger- 
many) and (b) Glasgow (Scotland), London (England), Amsterdam (Netherlands), Ham- 
burg, setae Stuttgart, Nuremberg and Wiesbaden (Germany) for the carriage of 
cargo only. 


Swissair (Swiss Air Transport Company Ltd.), operating between Zurich and/or Geneva (Swit- 
zerland) and Montreal (Canada). 


Transporter Aereos Portugueses S.A.R.L., operating between Lisbon (Portugal), Azores and 
Montreal (Canada). 


United Air Lines Inc., operating between Chicago (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada), and between 
Seattle (U.S.A.) and Vancouver (Canada). 


Western Air Lines Inc., operating between Denver and Great Falls (U.S.A.) and Calgary 
(Canada), and between Los Angeles/San Francisco (U.S.A.) and Vancouver (Canada) via 
Portland (U.S.A.). 


Wien Consolidated Airlines Inc., operating between Juneau (U.S.A.) and Whitehorse (Canada). 


Personnel Licences 


At Mar. 31, 1971, the total number of personnel licences in force in Canada was 39,479, 
compared with 37,492 on the same date of 1970. The 1971 licences were constituted as 
follows, with comparable 1970 figures in brackets: glider pilots, 1,529 (1,356); private pilots, 
25,237 (23,748); commercial pilots, 4,730 (4,677); senior commercial pilots, 744 (698); 
airline transport pilots, 2,792 (2,676); flight navigators, 211 (216); air traffic controllers, 
1,025 (948); flight engineers, 93 (95); aircraft maintenance engineers, 3,113 (3,074); and 
gyrocopter pilots, 5 (4). 


Air Traffic Control 


The primary functions of Air Traffic Control in the Ministry of Transport are to prevent 
collisions between aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between aircraft and 
obstructions on the manoeuvring area of controlled airports, and to expedite and maintain 
a safe, orderly flow of air traffic. These functions are carried out by Air Traffic Controllers 
situated in Airport Control Towers, Terminal Control Units and Area Control Centres. 
The services provided by these units are described below. 


Airport Control Service is provided to aircraft operating on the manoeuvring area or in 
the close vicinity (5-10 nautical-mile radius) of civil airports where the volume and com- 
plexity of air traffic indicate its need in the interest of flight safety. Service is also pro- 
vided to other traffic, such as vehicles and maintenance equipment, on the manoeuvring 
area of an airport. Radio is the prime means of communication in the provision of the 
service, although light signals may be used where radio is not available. Airport Control 
Towers are in operation at: Gander International, St. John’s, and Wabush (Labrador) in 
Newfoundland; Halifax International and Sydney in Nova Scotia; Fredericton, Moncton 
and Saint John in New Brunswick; Baie Comeau, Cartierville, Montreal International, 
Quebec, St. Honoré, St. Hubert, St. Jean and Sept Iles in Quebec; Buttonville, Hamilton, 
London, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa International, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, 
Thunder Bay, Toronto International, Toronto Island, Waterloo—Wellington and Windsor 
in Ontario; Brandon, St. Andrews and Winnipeg International in Manitoba; Regina and 
Saskatoon in Saskatchewan; Calgary International, Edmonton International, Edmonton 
Industrial, Grande Prairie, Lethbridge and Springbank in Alberta; Abbotsford, Fort St. 
John, Kamloops, Kelowna, Langley, Penticton, Pitt Meadows, Port Hardy, Prince George, 
Vancouver International and Victoria International in British Columbia; and Whitehorse 
in the Yukon Territory. 


Terminal Control Service is provided to aircraft which are ‘climbing out’ after departure 
from or ‘letting down’ for a landing at an airport. It is a service provided to such flights 
operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules in order to separate them from 
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one another and from en route aircraft operating through the Terminal Area which normally 
is an airspace within 30-50 nautical miles of an airport and which, in some cases, may 
encompass more than one airport. Radar is normally used, in conjunction with direct 
controller-pilot radio communication, in the provision of this service. Procedural means 
are used at some remote locations where radar is not yet available. The service is provided 
from all Area Control Centres but separate Terminal Control Units are installed at high 
traffic density airports where no Area Control Centre is located. Such separate units 
have been established at Halifax in Nova Scotia; Quebec City in Quebec; North Bay, Ottawa 
and Thunder Bay in Ontario; Regina and Saskatoon in Saskatchewan; and Calgary in 
Alberta. 


Area Control Service is essentially an aircraft separation and flight-following service 
provided to aircraft operating en route between airports. All flights that elect to file 
flight plans are given flight-following service, and separation is provided to all aircraft 
operating in accordance with the rules for instrument flight or controlled visual flight 
within designated controlled airspace, i.e., all airways below 23,000 feet above sea level 
(ASL) and all airspace in Canada south of 70° North latitude above 23,000 feet ASL. In 
addition, the service is provided north of 70°N to all aircraft operating above 29,000 feet 
ASL, and to aircraft operating above 5,000 feet over almost all of the western half of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. Separation is provided using both radar and procedural means, 
with direct and indirect communication between controller and pilot. An extensive land- 
line communication system links an Area Control Centre with all affiliated Airport Control 
Towers, Terminal Control Units and communication stations and with adjacent Area 
Control Centres in Canada and adjoining States, as well as with other agencies providing 
supporting and auxiliary services or having a need to deal directly with the centre, i.e., air 
carrier operation agencies, military operation agencies, etc. Additional services provided 
by Area Control Centres are:— 


Aircraft Movement Information Service which assists the Department of National Defence in 
establishing the identification of all aircraft operating in specified areas, 


Customs Notification Service which facilitates the notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots planning to cross the Canada-United States border at certain designated customs 
airports. This service is provided when requested by a pilot in his flight plan. 


Alerting Service which ensures that the appropriate search-and-rescue organization is notified 
of an aircraft which may be in need of its aid. 


Flight Information Service which provides pilots with advice and information useful for the safe 
and efficient conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition 
reports, data concerning aids to navigation, traffic information and other information of 
use to the pilot in planning and conducting a flight. 


Area Control Centres are located at Gander in Newfoundland; Moncton in New Brunswick; 
Montreal in Quebec; Toronto in Ontario; Winnipeg in Manitoba; Edmonton in Alberta; 
and Vancouver in British Columbia. 


Airspace Reservation Service provides reserved airspace for specified operations within 
controlled airspace and information to other pilots concerning these reservations and mili- 
tary activity areas in ‘controlled and uncontrolled airspace. The Airspace Reservation 
Coordination Office, located in Ottawa, is responsible for provision of the service in all the 
airspace of Canada and in the Gander Oceanic Control Area. 


Ground Facilities 


Canadian aerodromes are listed in Table 2, classified by regions as licensed or unlicensed 
land facilities or seaplane bases, or military aerodromes. Licensed aerodromes are those 
that are inspected by Ministry of Transport inspectors at regular intervals and meet 
specific standards. In addition to aerodromes, a network of radio aids to navigation is 
maintained to facilitate en route navigation and safe landings under instrument conditions. 
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2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Region, 
as at April 1971 


Type of Facility 
and Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Central | Western | Pacific Total 
Operator 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Licensed Airports— 

Ministry of Mransports, wwe. ca vases 11 12 13 14 21 16 87 

AVI CID AL m uwiets acrecsts siren: iste ace haseere 10 31 28 31 40 21 161 

DETV AGO ie eacitacn aa cate ete a sisioate nee cos 10 35 48 19 18 v4 137 
Heliports— 

Ninisory, on lransports, eee esses ste 3 1 — _ _— _ 4 

IMEDICIDA Oe sys sranreial« sTewistesiosewetonele 2 _ _ _ _ _ 1 1 

IRV AULOctrs atl geisvecsrorssaierond, ters arenersisteeies — 9 11 1 10 16 47 
Unlicensed Airports— 

Ministry of Transport..............- 2 4 _— 5 11 5 27 

ENT URICI Pale minster siesta e ourareve cots 5 4 _ 43 15 14 81 

PE TAVEALG see ties eratene re neielsbaares Ociavers 21 31 35 127 69 89 372 

Abandoned or operator unknown.... 3 12 16 18 4 — 53 
Licensed Seaplane Bases— 

MENnISstry Of Transport sc. sndee.as1cci _— _ _ 1 —_ 3 4 

Mamie pal cepa ster crecoristelscsnretaretes cies 1 2 — 5 5 11 24 

NADI VEL O a revele srerele steysisit Gislolers ele .esreaie ores 6 82 57 90 31 65 331 
Unlicensed Seaplane Bases— 

Ministry of <Lransport mcs. crores _ 1 _ _ — 19 20 

Mumicinall tas s.ccscine ct cee e eee 1 _ —_ 12 1 5 19 

PEI VLUC SePys NR x hace assis = tore visto sare 10 10 15 23 28 34 120 

Abandoned or operator unknown.... 13 — = 39 1 _— 53 
Military Aerodromes— 

HO WNG Bd hits Raat os Soe Son oto mentee 5 3 6 6 7 1 28 

DIN Dy(seaplane) Acces Soees os ere 1 — — 6 = — uf 

WES SIN aviv tac ck ok ci cron ee 1 _ _ _ _— _— 1 

eS wAtincH orca maces canteieneeitromls ee 1 _— 1 _— 1 — 3 

RAC AMeP(Geanlane))/aaskisei stele 1 _ _— _— _ — 1 

Totals, All Aerodromes...... 105 237 230 440 262 307 1,581 

Vand oases 3. eisisiosisiclosiisis'a sits ceierieys 65 139 151 258 188 169 970 
Seaplane Basesinc..secamiiseca somes 31 95 72 170 66 137 571 
Military Aerodromes................ 9 3 q 12 8 1 40 


Airport Activity.—In 1970, aircraft movements at the 165 airports reporting such 
movements totalled 5,944,361, of which 1,397,197 were reported by airports without 
towers and 4,547,164 by the 52 airports with air traffic control towers (see p. 927). Of the 
latter, the 47 airports with Ministry of Transport towers registered 4,375,369 aircraft 
movements and the five Department of National Defence airports reported 171,795 move- 
ments. 
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The following chart shows the growth of aircraft movements at airports with Ministry 


of Transport towers during the decade ended in 1970. 


AIRCRAFT MOVEMENTS BY CLASS OF OPERATION 


MoreueNrs AT AIRPORTS WITH MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT OV EAEHIS 
, ie 000 
Aepee= AIRSLRAEFIC CONDROE TOWERSsI 960-70 4.500 
2000} 4,000 
3,500|— TOTAL MOVEMENTS 3,500 
SHO1OL0)| p= 3,000 
CXS1010)) ——1 2500 

fT — Se ee 
2,000 — vie —{2,000 
=~ toca!) = rs 
“XN Ze sonemmccome” 
1,500 N“ ae — 1,500 
re oe Ae 
ee a eee as So 
pease \ ITINERANT (2) 
eee Pires Carin hehe 2 ees | 1,000 
500 —{500 
ie SIMULATED APPROACHES |?) 
——_ as aoe eso) eel es eo ea oa — at cra ee eas pt Te a a A 


O 
numacr —»! 960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Po > 26 3| 32 32 33 33 33 =) 42 46 47 


(1) LANDING OR TAKE-OFF BY AIRCRAFT THAT REMAIN AT ALL TIMES WITHIN THE TOWER CONTROL ZONE, 
(2) LANDING OR TAKE-OFF BY AIRCRAFT THAT ENTER OR LEAVE THE TOWER CONTROL ZONE, 
(3) MISSED INSTRUMENT OR PRACTICE INSTRUMENT APPROACHES WITHOUT LANDING. 


For the third consecutive year, Toronto International Airport led in itinerant activity. 
Montreal International Airport retained second place after leading from 1964 to 1967. 
Vancouver and Winnipeg International Airports occupied third and fourth positions, 
respectively, in 1970, unchanged since 1965; Ottawa was in fifth place in both 1969 and 


1970, replacing Cartierville which had been fifth from 1965 to 1968. 


Rankings of the five leading airports in itinerant movements for 1966, 1968 and 1970 


were :-— . 
1966 1968 1970 
International Airport Rank  Itinerant Rank  Itinerant Rank  Itinerant 
No. No. No. 
EE OLOMDO sate ievaceeie is south ea inorsia ars otetesiapere 2 119, 493 1 153,336 1 176,611 
Montreal yy. cach corccoeretst teacmaiteainte 1 125, 756 2 140,511 2 152,342 
Vian COU VER <.. ayers usrste verre tes soearers eres 3 106,930 3 129,730 3 132,606 
WIDNIDOS eateries reheat teemtcrecten ate 4 96,619 4 109, 268 4 117,949 
OCCA WA Silanes eerertostreciinas titel nets 6 76,121 6 87,359 5 89,169 
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At airports with air traffic control towers, aircraft weighing less than 4,000 lb. accounted 
for 46 p.c. of the itinerant movements in 1970 and those weighing over 39,000 lb. for 31 p.c. 
Aircraft in the heaviest weight group (over 314,000 lb. which includes the Boeing 747, the 
DC-8 30-to-60 series, the Ilyushin 62 and the Super VC-10), recorded a phenomenal growth 
from 41 itinerant movements in 1965 to 4,027 in 1967, to 29,666 in 1969 and to 44,853 in 
1970. 


In 1970, international movements rose 3.1 p.c. over 1969 to reach 205,268 and 58.3 p.c. 
of them were reported by Toronto and Montreal International Airports. Toronto handled 
67,606, of which 59,033 were “‘transborder’’ (to and from the United States) and 8,573 were 
“other international” (to and from points outside Canada and the United States). Mon- 
treal International reported 52,069 international movements, of which 36,413 were trans- 
border and 15,656 were other international. 


According to the 1970 survey, 113 airports without towers handled 1,397,197 move- 
ments, 2.6 p.c. more than the 1,361,790 movements reported by the 108 airports in the 1969 
survey. Itinerant movements were 418,236, up 5.3 p.c. over the 397,185 in 1969, and local 
movements, which were mainly training flights, numbered 978,961, 1.5 p.c. higher than the 
964,605 movements in the previous year. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


The statistics of commercial air services in Canada given in Table 3 cover foreign 
airlines (including those of the United States) and Canadian airlines that earned annual 
gross flying revenues of over $100,000 in 1966-68 and over $150,000 in 1969 and 1970. The 
figures for Canadian airlines cover both domestic and international operations; those for 
foreign airlines cover miles and hours flown only over Canadian territory and exclude 
passengers and goods in transit through Canada. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Commercial Air Services, 1966-70 


Norr.—Most of the figures in this table are from the audited annual reports of commercial air carriers; where 
preliminary figures have been used, there are occasional variations from the audited figures. 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
"000 "000 *000 "000 000 
Canadian Carriers, Revenue Traffic Only— 
Unit Toll Transportation—! 
Departures....... ASUS BOOS ROC OUD EAB AS No. 300 344 401 aes 411 
EV OUTS OWils.< <spresente els wiareia ates ere exereterenets ss 377 448 487 489 504 
Males flowilt bina cecil ameciiccies cc 100, 159 123, 838 139,393 148, 275 158, 638 
IPASseneerssCATIICd sannio see intieeiioee tcc cs 6,737 8,157 8,429 9,153 10,518 
Passenger- Miles sete has Soke rao ere atateiel cree ¢ 5,606,619 | 6,935,143 | 7,525,660 | 8,174,041 9,636, 058 
Cargo and excess baggage ton-miles.... “ 111, 563 128, 039 177,139 215,009 259, 396 
Marlton-miles-ar nee. soso cas a 24,844 28,725 30,716 35,350 38,241 
Cargo and excess baggage.............- tons 91 95 118 125 157 
Mailicarrieds tae ee Var gecectasciiac oe 25 28 30 31 33 
Bulk Transportation—? 
Weparturess) os .iscesessc ECE DOCS No. 321 336 380 389 409 
FLours\ SLOW ee oacleemnes aid aercleee tse: os 376 398 428 478 549 
Miles Slow oe Sees ee mace rues aoe se 34,900 36,654 42,138 50,994 55,397 
IPASSEH EIS (CHITICG sa tele seieie ociale ine s 724 791 876 1,111 1,240 
PASBONECL-THUES et cease Serine wee a aioe a 393,594 392,104 643,969 | 1,309,725 1,915,099 
(OOGS FONAIAILES eo eta nire eateree fier sere se 12,759 13,330 18,265 65,209 11,112 
Hreisht Carried as ool sdwies eetciie eases tons 63 60 76 119 115 
Other Flying Services—* 
Hours town sae setce acs tereinsdice sweetie = No. 188 256 244 230 199 
1 Transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit. _ ? Transportation of passengers or goods at a toll 
per mile or per hour for the entire aircraft. 3 Comprises flying training, aerial photography, and aerial patrol 


and inspection. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Commercial Air Services, 1966-70—concluded 


Item 1966 
000 
Canadian Carriers, All Services— 
Revenue Traffic— 
WD eparhunesi meyer act ciccaciseeiente fees No. 621 
loursthlownemeret cone rete te ef 940 
IMILeSHlOWH een cance ene eee ‘ 135,059 
IPASSEN FETS CATTIEM. . <jcis cyarree vieis nice sere 0 Gs 7,462 
Passong er-miilesey.ererctecnorateralelroeeters aie se 6,000, 213 
Goodsiton-=milesse-ye enters dole dees Me 149, 166 
Goodsicarricd seem ccc tenon cmt nee tons 179 
Non-revenue Traffic— 
FoursiMOwmn sce emitieisacanckeie secre cee 43 
Passenger-miles. 254,033 
Goods ton-miles en 8,650 
Ruel consumed Hen shin ad cere cas cate 292,926 
Oiliconsumed Meyycs.o neces eiiels aso sisie 456 
wWyerage employees. Won. ccccscieeeeceers No. 21 
Salaries and wages paid.................. $ 151,138 
Operating -TEVeNUeS 0. ccccuciesisvecirretee $ 460,556 
Operating expenses va. coceccs aisles eeieice sss $ 429,795 
Canadian and Foreign Carriers, All Services— 

Ours LOWD \occiee eens e ene oO. 963 
Mulésitlowzicsetise soc eetioe mn chia se 143, 589 
Passengers: carried. c.cuecce see sensens we 9,024 
Goodsitarried ty Setoncas tate teste le tons 207 


1967 1968 1969 
000 000 000 
680 781 
1,101 1,158 1,196 
160,493 181,531 199/269 
8,948 91305 10,264 
7,327,247 | 8,169,629 | 9,483,766 
170,095 226,121 315,569 
183 224 275 
45 43 40 
290,276 405,322 9, 
8,746 948 is 
348.328 397,609 443,414 
482 499 455 
25 27 29 
186, 902 214,643 245,434 
543,610 716,377 702,659 
516,076 576,529 665,578 
1,129 1,188 1,229 
171,195 192/891 211,883 
11,596 11,875 13,219 
218 269 337 


341,750 
305 


47 
510,244 
3 


821,752 
786, 978 


1,614 
220,262 
14,306 
343 


Table 4 gives comparative figures of domestic and international traffic in 1970; for 
coverage, see text preceding Table 3. 


4.—Comparative Statistics of Domestic and International Traffic, 1970 


Item 


Unit Toll Transportation,’ Revenue 
Traffic Only— 


Mepartures js sees, <scneaes «.c No. 
Tours Howe serene ieee e 
Mulesitlownt sysericcscte melts ee 
Passengers carried............. si 
Passenger-miles..............+. se 
Goods ton-miles............... ss 
Goodsicarricdye wcine ens ns lb. 


Bulk Transportation,? Revenue 
Traffic Only— 


Deparvures etme hee cies No. 
Efoursntlownpeeaneecccee sok ss 
Milestfowntaccn eels icemetrens Gs 
Passengers carried............. iy 
Passenger-miles................ ss 
Goods ton-miles............... sf 
Hreightioarriedens tenes lb. 


Canadian Airlines 


Domestic | International 

Services Services 
7000 *000 

356 55 
361 143 
98,617 60,021 
7,799 2,719 
5,122,718 4,513,340 
145,571 151,877 
259, 626 120,198 
398 11 
513 36 
40,757 14,640 
781 459 


365,216 1,549,883 
35, 238 
223, 967 


Foreign Airlines 
United Other 
States Foreign 

000 000 
9 36 
3, 230 9,246 
2,268 651 
130, 454 511,776 
1,921 35,202 
52, 223 70,370 
13 
423 4523 
8 83 
1,726 27,634 
fe 1,291 
7 1,428 


Total 


"000 


549 
171,114 
13,437 
10,278,288 
334,571 
502,417 


232,002 


1 Transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit. 


per mile or per hour for the entire aircraft. 


2 Transportation of passengers or goods at a toll 


3 Hours and miles flown are those flown only over Canada. 
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§.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Ministry of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-70 
Item 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
ATEUP TANS POPE BOATGS. cs'ojccaiss cosa Sele oe + vio vis:6's/0%e/exeieioneio,e.074 sialators (evel ie 500, 261! 1 1 
AI Services: AGMINISETS HOR neces se cas alsiae o/s a iele Ble ereese eter eae 4,828,463 5,409, 484 6,715, 505 
Construction Engineering and Architectural Branch, Admin- 
BSEEA GION oe eee eae ote ciate PD AAS Oe i chiele sib meisiniaee Tee wees 5,742,940 6,357, 586 7, 094, 655 
COUN Slo Banc tees 26 acs es tn awian np Sinwnesnicns « 25,574,010 | 29,482,342 | 32,700,145 
(Cin kanes GH CARI Ria congo ann ouda cone coon dang snoGonaaaD don 9,872,153 10,540, 434 11,744, 832 
PRA rae breetllC CONGO rere crores ce Pea oa sais cos Siais a wre Slade oi bina sialp alo eae 13,136, 561 15,871,293 18,593, 004 
Payments to other governments or international agencies for opera- 
tion and maintenance of airports and airways facilities....... 317,052 257,651 252,721 
Contributions to assist in the establishment or improvement of 
local aixports and related facilities: <ousiyecia ester eis aeieie sieicleys 1,356,361 1,908, 455 1,091,951 
Subsidies toward operation of municipal and other airports....... 218, 839 219,509 795, 837 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation......... 665, 000 685, 000 221,800 
Bixchequer Court; A wardsincs cs cso ee eg bs ook oi oie sles cho cisici tele 8,044 — — 
Airports and Field Operations Branch......................-..0.. 33,490,194 39, 963, 994 42,266,955 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch..................... 33, 726, 046 28,341,931 | 34,274,269 
Radio Aids to Air and Marine Navigation................-..0005 28,904,984 28,341,931 34, 274, 269 
RadiovAct and: Regulations: s.r sesso ers ses eteke > sistwistsie)= scale a's tereleinte 4,519,521 — _— 
Payment to CNR re deficit telecommunication facilities......... 301,541 _— — 
Meteorological Branch. erie ods cece oe one ane eel iiahsisie noone sieisiss 25,543, 986 26,967,797 32,104, 292 
Totals> Expenditure ese casei sete cis eeltereltoiloiehtel etre 129,405,900 | 136,523,084 | 155,155,821 
Revenue and Receipts 
Air Services Administrationy..c. os cccee nck cee ase eee ile 13,568 1,725 400,846 
Construction Engineering and Architectural Branch............ 2,157 32 555, 743 
CivilVA via tom Branchy. nse en oes ae orale sia tetes or oeaiare reteisteieers sreY=tarareLe 301,539 717,960 2,634, 878 
Aviation personnel LCen ces. <5 ciee «io cleies sie nice sjeleinivuieje vleiereisisisie 79,298 223,738 209 , 668 
Aurport licence feesacnsnenes cist ceseecten fe are eye oiisvela)s sipoiaiorersisverel ate 8,144 12,641 13,805 
Aircraft registration and airworthiness certificates..............- 113,600 298, 557 330, 653 
INES tA CLONAL UICS PA Chiaerseirel ttotelereletelalstecateiccstereroletereeL sl eis (eroias YoleLoteTsy= 7,413 7,110 9,593 
Aar-Pratic Control Divisionesss cas cetiesleitee cca cioteiee sete eis oferelolaists 6,906 — 1,745 
Miscellaneous ses See eis hens sobs erode ee tele ore evict ae cre stetotenstele ate 68, 660 130, 986 133, 685 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure............-..esee eee eee 17,518 44,928 15,293 
Licences for commercial air ServiceS........2.... see e cece eee eee _ — 7,394 
Recoveries—helicopter COStS..........eece eee e eee eee e eee eneees _— _— 1,913,042 
Airports and Field Operations Branch.................-..-.+-+5-5 32,806, 807 40,799, 686 50,457,647 
(Aireratt land ing: fees iescceiasisiove otcte cielo oteveleloleters iat oieie tel lates oteteterehsT-Felal sia 15,221,123 17,364,945 19,026,577 
Aircraft parking and handling.........660..0..0-0+¢ 000+ esmcsscevee 231,124 309,810 363, 651 
Joint user terminal facilities charge..............eeeeeee eee eeeees 1,018, 486 2,920,203 4,801,073 
ABET bY ne non Ninn FOOBIGONE UO SHOUD SOOSU CU AGO DOOR DOs doa0Odn 823, 369 1,000, 280 1,461, 408 
Officeand!s hop mentally saps testsrcie a elteieyeetee oroveteresueiote etcetera 2,538, 865 2,879,818 3,205, 229 
Other rentals (living quarters, hangar space, equipment, restaur- 
TLCS 5 OL Cs) everett eee rare sie ovaros ete obarolrel sacs ote lclolers o etenmicroh-Veheis'g 1,222,442 1,953, 881 1,924, 638 
Concessions (gasoline and oil, taxi, restaurant, telephone, car ren- 
tals, parking retC.) sak ome oles aiiee meee ee nate noe conte toe) aiee 9,202,871 11,831, 468 15,642,394 
Sales (land, buildings, water, gasoline and oil, heat, power, etc.).. 977,359 1,185,898 1,255, 452 
Oar parking Metersecis. mec see cients ele ieee etree malsienstelter-fejelertier= 233,518 270,861 425,924 
Observation roof-Gurnstiles. oc. cic eeeccicne soca st eres see Mites 175,384 157,665 135, 289 
NT eSSrECEIDUS mci tna sot re ote ein a ace erie erete Ler stoeiera ol neclarecter 185,305 270,769 386, 762 
Sanitary fees (garbage disposal). ............0: eee e eee ene e ee ees 43 238 29,329 46, 642 
Registration fee—mobile equipment. .......-..... esse eee rene ees 167,701 137,973 153,117 
Sundry services, sundries and miscellaneous. 398,005 406, 836 1,532,757 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure...........+.s-seeeee ee eeee 368,017 79,950 96,734 


1 As at Sept. 20, 1967, the Air Transport Board was consolidated under the Canadian Transport Commission. 
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5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Ministry of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-70—concluded 


Item 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded ; 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch..................... 4,992, 260 3,672,102 11,849, 793 
Air orounGeraGiolsenvacesiay: se) nec en teenie ee ee ees 1,787,409 2,772,148 3,217,064 
Eva ciommessar ev olls rane oy enw manne rei etn Tet ere ii 346,189 322,215 380, 058 
Private commercial broadcasting station licence fees............. 1,664,661 —~ — 
Radiozoperasorss examination fees een eet ice niece 8,202 — — 
Radiostationtlicence: (Ges Bae ks Wi. nn. sear ceec ae er eee 568, 301 — — 
Rentals — livin pac uArverss rence ane accent ea lrtlon eek cites ste 358,005 396, 550 313,004 
Ochersnent alsin cries. bovine eu ciclo tees see oe ee 53, 156 64,709 79,747 
Sales (land, buildings, power, publications, etc.)................5 78, 768 26,493 23,720 
Miscellaneous eer at nora dtn oe ek nee 112,118 73,409 115,668 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure 15,451 16,583 48,810 
Recoveries from marine services...............20-- — — 7,671,722 
Meteorological Bramchice cas ..ccccae eon hoes aren ee aire 177, 567 202,598 252,295 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts.....................00.00008 38, 293,898 45,394,103 66,151, 292 


PART V.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


Oil Pipelines.—Since the late 1940s large capital expenditures have been made each 
year for oil pipeline construction. In 1970, they were estimated at $30,300,000 and were 
forecast at $61,000,000 for 1971, raising the estimated cumulative total for the period 
1950-71 to $1,066,400,000. 


The prime components of the network of Canadian oil pipelines are the trunks of the 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Company and the Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company. 
The bulk of domestic crude oil is carried in these lines. Refineries that do not rely on 
these systems are located in the oil producing regions such as Calgary and Edmonton. The 
Interprovincial system carries crude oil eastward from Edmonton, receiving and discharging 
oil at various locations along its length. The Trans Mountain system operates similarly 
westward from Edmonton. Supplying these two trunk lines are pipeline systems funnelling 
oil from hundreds of fields into storage tanks at the pipeline terminals. Some of these 
feeder lines are impressive in themselves, not only in size of pipe and in length of route but 
in the volume of oil that they transport. Most of the feeder lines are in Alberta, which 
is to be expected because of the pre-eminent position of that province in oil production. 

The main pipeline terminal at Edmonton has 10 crude oil feeder lines, including the 
Interprovincial extension to Redwater, as follows:— 


Total General Area 
System of Supply Related 
Pipeline Length Capacity to Edmonton 
miles bbl./day 
Canadian Industrial Gas and Oil Ltd.... 82 15,000 southeast 
Federated Pipe Lines Ltd............... 529 175,000 northwest 
Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited...... 266 50,000 north-northeast 
Gulf Alberta Pipe Line Company Limited 410 73,000 south-southeast 
ImperialPipe laine: Con Wide eee ae 378 72,000 southwest 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co............. 31 110,000 northeast 
Peace River Oil Pipe Line Co. Ltd....... 1,240 115,000 northwest 
PembinasPiperkine [utd seen eee 931 180,000 west-southwest 
Rainbow Pipe Line Company, Ltd....... 605 225,000 northwest 
Texaco Exploration Company............ 173 130,000 south 


In addition, three pipelines are connected to the Interprovincial at Hardisty, some 100 
miles southeast of Edmonton. Here, Gibson Associated Oil Ltd. makes deliveries of up 
to 15,000 bbl. daily of oil from fields just south of the pipeline terminal. Husky Pipe Line 
Ltd. operates a multiple-line system in which one line is used to transport condensate from 


* Prepared in the Mineral Resources Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Hardisty to mix with the heavy, asphaltic crude found at Lloydminster. The condensate- 
crude blend is returned to Hardisty through eight- and 10-inch lines having a total capacity 
of 77,000 bbl. daily. The third pipeline connection—Bow River Pipe Line Ltd. with a 
capacity of 27,000 bbl. daily—carries crude from the most southerly oilfields in Alberta, 
near Taber. Home Oil Limited operates a pipeline serving refineries in the Calgary area 
with oil from fields north of the city; the line also has connections with the Rangeland 
pipeline which, in turn, is linked to the Texaco line going north to Edmonton. Also 
serving Calgary is the oldest pipeline in Alberta operated by Valley Pipe Line Company, 
which carries crude from the historically important Turner Valley in quantities up to 
15,000 bbl. daily. 


The Trans Mountain pipeline has a second receiving terminal in Alberta at Edson 
where the Peace River pipeline makes deliveries to Trans Mountain from fields to the 
north. In British Columbia, the Western Pacific Products and Crude Oil Pipelines Ltd. 
carries crude over a distance of 500 miles from fields near Fort St. John in the northeastern 
part of the province to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Kamloops; this line has a capacity 
of 66,500 bbl. daily. 


Four main pipeline systems carry crude oil from Saskatchewan fields to the Inter- 
provincial pipeline. The largest is the Westspur Pipe Line Company-—Producers Pipelines 
Ltd. network, with a capacity of 175,000 bbl. daily, which delivers crude from the important 
southeast Saskatchewan producing area to the Interprovincial terminal at Cromer, Man., 
and also carries crude delivered to it by Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd. from fields in the 
Midale area of southeast Saskatchewan. In 1970, a twin line 100 miles in length was 
built for Murphy Oil Company Ltd. from Lone Rock in the Lloydminster field to Kerrobert, 
Sask., on the Interprovincial trunk line. A four-inch line carries the condensate from the 
Interprovincial pipeline at Kerrobert, Sask., to Lone Rock where it is blended with the 
heavy crude oil from the Lloydminster field to make it lighter and capable of being trans- 
ported by pipeline. A 10-inch line returns the blend to Kerrobert pumping station where 
it enters the Interprovincial main line for transport east. The South Saskatchewan Pipe 
Line Company, with a capacity of 115,000 bbl. daily, takes medium-gravity crude from 
fields near Swift Current in southwest Saskatchewan to the Interprovincial pipeline at 
Regina. The fourth system is the Mid-Saskatchewan Pipeline of Gulf Oil Canada Limited, 
which has a capacity of 10,000 bbl. daily and carries oil from the Coleville—Dodsland area 
to the Interprovincial terminal at Kerrobert. 


The Manitoba System of Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd. is the only pipeline in Manitoba 
serving the producing fields in the general area of Virden. It carries crude to the Inter- 
provincial terminal at Cromer and has a capacity of 27,000 bbl. daily. 


Interprovincial Pipeline.—The system of Interprovincial Pipe Line Company is 
Canada’s longest oil pipeline. It incorporates the wholly owned subsidiary in the United 
States, Lakehead Pipe Line Company Incorporated, and has a right-of-way length of 2,025 
miles including a 95-mile lateral to Buffalo, New York. In 1969, 170 miles of 34-inch 
pipeline were added in Western Canada, thus providing three complete lines between 
Edmonton and Superior, Wisconsin. In addition, 290 miles of 30-inch line were laid from 
the Chicago area to Sarnia, thereby providing two pipelines from Superior to Sarnia, one 
north of Lake Michigan and one to the south. The pipeline can deliver 30 grades of crude 
oil. Year-end capacities of the various sections of the pipeline are shown below for 1970 
and for 1971. 


Section 1970 1971 
bbl./day bbl./day 
Pid monton= leg 1a aan ces teicte eves otsisiateletersiats)strcelorate otscerehtlefaloletaielnvere winletereray 1,001,000 1,027,000 
Reg itia= © romen seater iaieciceis oc alele/elehe role ete atecafe = faletsteleersgersteroncrorer toa 873,000 1,017,000 
Gromer Gretna yee ec ee eee titre el ete eieeeteeteneteeererts 1,027,000 1,104,000 
Gretna Superior sere tac tee re ciaeete teehee eleniaieie ie eiielere aerate 983 , 000 1,104,000 
Superior-Sarnia via Straits of Mackinac...............eseeeeeeeeeeeee 538, 000 538,000 
SHPETION—W DICAGO nas seis sits eae teeters) te thei nfeisiaspieiehetelst tere niet ater 331,000 398, 000 
Ghitks Hoshi ake ecededetndan con tcarar oar nbc Ucoutd IndvesoNannpodadede 306, 000 306, 000 
Sern IA= Ort CLO It eee ilaiesscas abind Sector ke Aathactenateiste shoei rae aberioctne 287,000 316,000 


Viento ni@airet oid: Coe ee hee ASE AAG T Romie coon Os aaa 90,000 90,000 
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Interprovincial serves 34 refineries: three at Edmonton; one at Lloydminster via the 
Husky pipeline; one at Saskatoon via Saskatoon pipeline from Milden; one at Moose Jaw 
via B-A Saskatchewan pipeline from Stony Beach; two at Regina; two at Winnipeg via 
Winnipeg pipeline from Gretna; 17 in the United States either directly or through connecting 
carriers; three at Sarnia; two at Oakville; one at Clarkson; and one at Port Credit. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline.—The system of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver via Jasper and has a right-of-way length of 780 
miles, including a section of 57 miles in the United States which belongs to a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Trans Mountain. Trans Mountain serves nine refineries: one at Kamloops; 
four at Vancouver; and four in the Puget Sound region of Washington State. Under a 
contract with Gulf Oil Canada Limited, facilities were completed at the Vancouver terminal 
to handle storage and transfer of liquid propane from railway tank cars to refrigerated 
Japanese tankers. First loading under the 10-year contract was made in October 1966 
and, in 1970, 4,200,000 bbl. were delivered to tankers. Capacity of various segments of 
the system at the end of 1970 were:— 


Section 1970 Section 1970 
bbl./day bbl./day 
Edmonton-Edson............ 310,000 Sumas-Ferndale.............. 280,000 
Edson—Kamloops............+ 320,000 Sumas-Anacortes............- 270,000 
Kamloops-Sumas............- 355,000 Sumas-Burnaby.............. 335, 000 


Montreal—Poriland Pipeline—The Montreal refinery centre is served by a 236-mile 
pipeline which is a joint system of Montreal Pipe Line Company and its wholly owned 
subsidiary in the United States, Portland Pipe Line Corporation. This line takes delivery 
of tanker-borne crude from Venezuela, the Middle East and Africa at Portland, Maine. 
In 1965, the company completed a 24-inch pipeline alongside the existing 18-inch and 
24-inch crude oil lines. An additional 24-inch line was completed under the St. Lawrence 
River in 1967 to serve the refineries in Montreal and, at the same time, 16- and 20-inch 
lines were installed for future use. Present capacity of the system is 514,000 bbl. daily. 


Product Pipelines—Traditionally, a product pipeline carries refined products from 
oil refineries to truck terminals in large consuming centres. However, with the growth of 
natural gas processing in Canada, which results in large volumes of products such as pro- 
pane, butane and pentanes plus being produced, a new type of product line has emerged 
which carries these products to markets or to refineries. 


There are three product lines in Eastern Canada, all supplying markets in Ontario 
with refined petroleum products. Two pipelines—Sun-Canadian Pipe Line Company 
and Sarnia Products Pipe Line—run from refineries at Sarnia to bulk plants in London, 
Hamilton and Toronto. Trans Northern Pipe Line Company, once a pipeline carrying 
products from Montreal to markets in Ontario as far west as Hamilton, now has a two-way 
flow. Products from Montreal are delivered only in the area east of Brockville, including 
the Ottawa Valley; products from refineries west of Toronto are carried eastward as far 
as Kingston. 


In Western Canada, the Petroleum Transmission Company pipeline carries propane, 
butane and pentanes plus from a plant at Empress in Alberta to Winnipeg in Manitoba, a 
distance of 578 miles. The predominant product carried is propane which is also marketed 
at various locations along the line. Elsewhere in Alberta, the Rimbey Pipe Line Company 
transports condensate from the Rimbey gas plant and takes deliveries from the Rangeland 
condensate pipeline to serve areas north of Calgary as far as Edmonton. Also going to 
Edmonton from the Leduc gas conservation plant are three pipelines owned by Nisku 
Products Pipe Line Company Ltd., one each for propane, butane and pentanes plus. Near 
Calgary, Home Oil Company operates a condensate pipeline to serve refineries there and also 
to make deliveries to the Rangeland condensate pipeline. In 1969, a 186-mile, 8-12-inch 
pipeline was built by Dome Petroleum Limited to transport mixed natural gas liquids from 
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the Alberta Natural Gas Company’s new gas reprocessing plant at Cochrane to Interprovin- 
cial’s Edmonton terminal. The liquids are transported to plants at Superior, Wisconsin, 
and Sarnia, Ont., where they are fractionated into propane, butane and other products for 
use in the surrounding market areas. There are other condensate pipelines in Alberta, most 
of which are associated primarily with production and do not serve end-users. 


On the Prairies a new pattern of distribution began to emerge with the completion of 
construction of Gulf Oil Canada Limited’s major products pipeline system in Alberta 
during 1970. This 10-inch pipeline is 193 miles long and carries finished products from 
Gulf’s new 80,000-bbl./day Edmonton refinery southward to terminals in Red Deer and 
Calgary. The remainder of the refinery’s products slated for other Prairie Province centres 
are shipped via Interprovincial pipeline to terminals along the route. In this connection, 
Interprovincial is converting its original 20-inch line out of Edmonton exclusively to pro- 
ducts and gas liquids, using the larger lines for crude oil. 


Pipeline Tariffs.—Typical of the charges to move crude oil are the following pipeline 
tariffs :— 


Charge Distance 

ete./bbl. miles 
Bic mombonitouy aNnCOUVERuadiet seiieeelecicentt ceiosemine ees ce ite 40.0 718 
och MOn TON evOMVEPINA waeere. es eiciitars ceiemiaisinicloicaie cic oon ences 20nt 438 
HM GMONCON LO) WANNIp Ex sare chiene sree ciete or ecielee tiaticere ce ince cite 32.7 847 
Hidmiontom tol Sarmiawernatiaanscs evecsieeteenceete ce rect eats 48.0 1,743 
Hdmontonstoneort: Creditiqan sen sesiicscteecote tees cron eee 51.0 1,899 
PortlanditorMontreal 2an. cla entesaere ahaa nro eae ees 11.0 236 


Natural Gas Pipelines.—The authorization of large-volume gas removal from 
British Columbia and Alberta, beginning in the mid-1950s, led to the development of the 
first major gas transmission pipelines in Canada. These major lines provided the frame- 
work for the development of the extensive pipeline network which now serves most centres 
of population from Vancouver to Montreal, and transports gas for export at seven points 
along the Canada-United States border. Planning is under way to extend major trans- 
mission lines northward into areas not served by the existing system in order to transport 
gas from the Canadian Arctic islands and the Prudhoe Bay area of Alaska to southern 
markets. Three groups of companies have put forward proposals for such pipelines and 
substantial expenditures are being made on research programs aimed at assessing the 
technical problems and environmental effects of pipeline construction in the North. In 
order to assist companies in the initial planning phases, the Federal Government issued a 
set of guidelines outlining the criteria which must be met to protect the indigenous people 
and the northern environment during the construction and operation of the pipelines. 


Pipelines are usually categorized under three headings—gathering lines, transmission 
lines and distribution lines. The gathering lines are those that take gas from the producing 
wells or separators to the field gate or some other delivery point. Transmission lines are 
normally the large-diameter pipelines that take gas from gathering lines and transport it 
to the distributors for delivery to the ultimate consumer. During 1970, capital expenditures 
of $319,100,000 were made and expenditures of $408,000,000 were forecast for 1971, bringing 
cumulative expenditures for the period 1955-71 to an estimated $2,220,500,000 for gathering 
and transmission systems, with an additional $1,321,400,000 for distribution systems. In 
total, there were 59,209 miles of pipeline in operation at the end of 1970, of which 6,829 
miles were gathering, 18,663 miles were transmission and 33,717 miles were distribution. 


Unlike oil pipeline companies which are common carriers that transport oil for a 
fixed charge, gas pipeline companies, with few exceptions, own the gas that is transported. 
The principal exception is the Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company which delivers virtually 
all of the gas exported from Alberta to the provincial boundary where main transmission 
companies accept delivery. This is an important exception because most of the Canadian 
gas reserves are in Alberta. The Alberta Gas Trunk system contains 3,246 miles of pipeline. 
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Some details of the main transmission systems are contained in the following para- 
graphs. Like oil pipelines, there are two trunk lines serving Canada. One is the Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Limited system and the other is that of Westcoast Transmission Com- 
pany Limited. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited—The Trans-Canada pipeline, originating at the 
Alberta border near Burstall, Sask., follows a route eastward to a point near Winnipeg, 
where it branches into two lines. One continues eastward into Ontario through Thunder 
Bay, then arches through the clay belt before swinging south via North Bay to Toronto, 
where one branch goes westward into Ontario and another follows the shore of Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence River to Montreal and the United States border. A number of 
lateral lines extend from the main transmission line to serve communities along the route. 
The second line from Winnipeg goes south to the United States boundary at Emerson 
where it connects with the Great Lakes Gas Transmission Company system, which is 
jointly owned by Trans-Canada and an American company. This pipeline follows a route 
south of Lake Superior through the Straits of Mackinac and east of Lake Michigan to 
reconnect with the Trans-Canada system at Sarnia, Ont. The Trans-Canada system is 
Canada’s longest pipeline, having a total length of 3,797 miles including loop lines. The 
maximum daily gas delivery through the system in 1970 was 2,696,000 Mcf. Export sales 
averaged 573,000 Mcf. daily. 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited—The supply of gas for Westcoast comes 
mainly from fields in northeastern British Columbia but significant quantities are gathered 
in northwestern Alberta. The main line from Fort St. John runs in a southerly direction 
to Vancouver and to the United States border at Sumas, B.C. An extension to its system 
from the Fort St. John area to the Fort Nelson area permits the pipeline system to pick 
up gas from the main areas stretching from Dawson Creek to the Kotcho Lake area, north- 
east of Fort Nelson. Total pipeline in the Westcoast system exceeded 1,500 miles in 1970. 


Alberta Natural Gas Company.—Although the Alberta Natural Gas pipeline is only 107 
miles long, it forms a vital link in a major gas export scheme which carries Canadian gas 
as far south as California. The pipeline connects with Alberta Gas Trunk pipeline at 
Crowsnest Pass on the Alberta border and extends across southeastern British Columbia 
to the international border near Kingsgate where it meets the Pacific Gas Transmission 
Company system, which transports the gas in the United States. 


Other Gas Pipelines.—There are many other natural gas pipelines operating in Canada. 
Some systems are devoted exclusively to gathering gas in producing fields, while others 
receive gas from the main transmission lines and distribute it to gas customers. Several 
large systems combine elements of gathering, transmission and distribution. Among the 
larger systems, Inland Natural Gas Co. Ltd. distributes gas to a number of centres in 
interior and southern British Columbia. In west-central British Columbia, the Pacific 
Northern Gas Ltd. pipeline services communities and industries along a 435-mile route 
between the Westcoast main line at Prince George and the Pacific Coast cities of Prince 
Rupert and Kitimat. Canadian Western Natural Gas Company Limited and North- 
western Utilities, Limited serve markets in central and southern Alberta with a total of 
more than 8,200 miles of pipeline. The Saskatchewan Power Corporation delivers all gas 
sold in Saskatchewan; the 6,483-mile system transports and distributes gas to most of the 
populated areas of Saskatchewan. The Northern and Central Gas Corporation Limited 
has probably the most geographically widespread distribution system in Canada, as it 
distributes gas to industries and communities adjacent to the Trans-Canada system from 
Winnipeg as far east as the Montreal area. Two large utility companies serve the highly 
populated and industrialized areas of southern Ontario—the Consumer’s Gas Company 
operates in the Toronto area, the Niagara peninsula and eastern Ontario while the Union 
Gas Company of Canada, Limited serves the southwestern corner of the province. These 
and many other systems make up the growing network of gas pipelines which serves domes- 
tic, commercial and industrial customers in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
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Oil Pipeline Statistics.*—There were 40 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada 
at the end of 1970. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline carriers, 
foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and distribution centres. 


1.—Pipeline Movements of Oil, 1967-70 


Item 1967 1968 1969 1970 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Receipts 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
@anadianteraar ciate ee das er ae 376, 466, 430 407,395,598 444,514,275 501,329, 453 
MD OTS westeetnercniecsomersishs viecselauey frets iatetsceysns 115,712,556 133,353,477 142,584,753 157, 222,741 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
GANA AI rt. osyetens icici nied ewer sareareveleers 80,739,717 86, 655, 118 88, 647, 238 103, 425, 682 
ITO GIS 316.2 SOO a b OC RUB Eon ORCA Tors 777,045 1,695,561 1,142,133 941,636 
Totals, Net Receipts................ 573,695, 748 629,099, 754 676,888,399 762,919,512 
Deliveries 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
@anadianiae eis snte cone cise ts hance eelsee as 336, 877, 897 365,771,371 381, 576, 598 413,630,458 
TXT ONUS ocdotebera vtaie lerore Ais aiaverix oloreforaseleretelersieser= 150,601,709 169,032, 483 202, 534, 888 243,478,357 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
Ganddiankeen snc iio one tnicraiels 78, 396, 933 84,380,794 84,947,050 98, 520,006 
EUR OL UAI elke sapere iopors tora eG sisinie Diaietareaeiomeeeie 3,213,579 3,785, 007 5,052,811 5, 788, 495 
Totals, Net Deliveries............... 569,090,118 622,969,655 674,111,347 761, 417,316 


Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and 
employee figures have been omitted for some companies, since pipeline operation forms only 
a part of the activities of these establishments and the data are not separable. Daily 
average of net deliveries by trunk lines in 1970 was 2,086,075 bbl.; trunk lines barrel-miles 
amounted to 367,766,218,000 and the average miles per bbl. to 483. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in Statistics Canada monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport 
(Catalogue No. 55-001). 


2.—Operating and Financial Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1967-69 


Item 1967 1968 1969 
Pipeline Mileage— 
PDsarein Wohin OS ene ccmava as daskatans sists exe a scarstanenieraevans, steteseseyerse rue No. 9,622 10,266 10,670 
GaEDering Ines emer roc. Lee ass raion necmsemensi se 4,533 4,566 7,415! 


Daily Av. of Net Deliveries— 
AN gts od bonloc) an aetoa Phen Sacess One ee Doe Sistah aAkeG bbl. } 1,559,151 1,702,103 1,846, 880 


Barrel-Miles— 


PTE UN Uc LIMOS salad stor agters s1s1 cases oi essick ais eckae iad ogtapeses Aseeeee 000 255,065, 842 282,529,273 319,983,661 
Av. Miles per Barrel— 

digiiillel bine Tee Apa dee seansbneeme bosoTed craU ny Aeean Ore No. 448 454 475 
IPTODE LV cAC COMME petsteicc afte tries srexareyiitietietoriersrarerckniets $ 781,599, 987 842, 865, 433 884,602,121 
[boyy exes ono} 01 ng omonoUACED DER ISM BODO DAALORCAdamOEbOGOC $ 333, 417, 502 342,697,617 375, 798,342 
Operating TOV EN UeEs .erecrere oly» Hheizra'> oye es /efetosols 97s olotore'ssofetetsysteee $ 176,330,320 184,730,341 209,910,735 
(PETATING OXP ODS CS alers es cycye oy ake eto yeleleroxerevelois's 1a spoietoasore’ sists $ 42,557,614 45, 582, 852 49 640,341 
Netancome (ater Income tax) i.e. mace cece G sieleie deiste ster. $ 59, 958, 766 57,573,570 60,380,306 
ALViss CTAPIO VOOR Ae eerese acs iece le epate igor tale afeiaale eos oe ele eile peleincrs No. 1,543 1,459 1,428 
HIaTIES ANC IVA ZED? crook cc cto ni iete cles stele evecare (elorsictelaler starters $ 13, 067, 526 13, 218, 733 13,740,240 


1 Includes 2,668 miles of gathering lines within producing fields; these data were not available for previous years. 
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Gas Pipeline Statistics.—As already stated, the natural gas transport industry 
became a significant factor in the Canadian economy in 1957 with the completion of the 
first of several extensive pipelines constructed to transport natural gas from the field or 
processing plant to distribution outlets. Consequently, the distribution industry also 
greatly increased deliveries to consumers from that time. Table 3 illustrates this expan- 
sion for the years 1967-70. 


3.—Receipts and Disposition by Natural Gas Utilities, 1967-70 


Item 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Mef. Mcf. nite aaa Mef. 
Receipts 
PD LANESDOLUBY SUC Mctereicm teres teteyalateleiers la siavoatets eisels 950,653,601 | 1,091,493,113 | 1,290,673,477 1,524, 660, 728 
WM iséributionis YSCOMS\s.o1es cia clisieisielelee elelsiereaclers 266, 478, 233 292,336,054 315,744,398 326, 352, 432 
UNE OES sett pert svetrereleiersiaie e/eieYatriatarsseininvgteresei clei st eters 70, 462, 853 81,554,075 34,935, 563 10,859,981 
CONS hi doa idee S sono e nono onnUUrKoorodonods 68, 882 490,805 883, 288 1,442,595 
Totals, Net Receipts.......-....2.. +. 1, 287,663,569 | 1,465,874,047 | 1,642,236,726 1, 863,315, 736 
OI AG OLAR OSs icraeieteiarcionisitiete oceisitiel eas ielereers cit 47,767,513 55, 727,387 65,024,170 70,359, 143 
Totals; Sup physic ere cise cveeseve ce cavers 1,335,431,082 | 1,521,601,434 | 1,707,260,896 1, 933,674,879 
Disposition 
Sales to ultimate consumers...............25: 695,106,183 766,004,594 844,713,385 917,440,879 
EOSTVONES stvreys leis e o(orstartis, «lassie-n/ sate savoioug stats)aia?stmieietons 513, 231,383 604,445,221 680, 109, 395 779, 486,791 
(ETC RR vets cers ere chs ca pacere ajereis ie ces nrahepeeee She teow 1,018,769 6,801,914 13, 297, 187 19,757,170 
Totals, Net Deliveries............... 1,209, 356,335. 1,377,251,729 | 1,538,119, 967 1,716,684, 840 
Tes BROTH GOR Ne nota lacks inet ones 52,663,942 57, 757,675 66,300, 359 93,088,213 
ine pack Auctuaviony piewicseistacdeviae ie cieeett cere —362,352 2,749, 246 3,621,619 7,100,940 
Gas used i SVSteMisens qoaasnler/s senna cision a ccsieis 55, 449,312 62,403, 117 75,325,254 85, 663, 284 
Line losses and unaccounted amounts.......... 18,323, 845 21,439, 667 23, 893,697 31,137,602 
Totals; Demiand yc cyent.creticcaeeen 1,335, 431,082 | 1,521,601,434 | 1,707,260,896 1,933, 674,879 


PART VI.—GOVERNMENT PROMOTION AND 
REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government plays a twofold role in the development of transportation 
services. One is the promotional role, ensuring the growth and development of the kind 
of transportation appropriate to the times; the other is a regulatory role, including economic 
regulation of rates and services and also technical regulation to meet safety requirements 
and for other purposes. Examples of promotion are the building of canals from the time 
of Confederation to the recent constructing of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the underwriting 
of railway development and branch-line extension, the establishment of Air Canada, the 
large investments in airports and aeronautical installations, and the building of the Trans- 
Canada Highway. 
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The Ministry of Transport and the various Crown agencies reporting to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport have jurisdiction over canals, harbours, shipping, civil 
aviation and interprovincial and international railways. Interprovincial or international 
pipelines for carrying gas, crude oil or petroleum products are under the jurisdiction of 
the National Energy Board. Jurisdiction over for-hire interprovincial or international 
highway transport also rests with the Federal Government but these powers are at present 
exercised by the provincial highway transport boards under the federal Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act of 1954 (RSC 1970, c. M-14). 


Railway regulation was developed in a period when railways enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of transport in the country. Measures to protect the public against excessive 
charges, unjust discrimination and other objectionable monopoly practices, together with 
measures to ensure safe operations, have over the years subjected railways to the most 
comprehensive regulation of any Canadian industry. In the intervening years the rapid 
growth of road, air and pipeline services has ended the railway monopoly for a large part 
of the total traffic available and has placed the railways in a highly competitive situation 


A Royal Commission was appointed in 1959 to inquire into the railway rate structure 
and other problems. Its findings indicated a need to shift from regulating monopoly to 
maintaining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Legislation 
based on the findings of the Royal Commission was passed by Parliament and received 
Royal Assent on Feb. 9, 1967. The statute, called the National Transportation Act, 
defines a national transportation policy for Canada looking to the achievement of an 
economic and efficient transportation system making the best use of all available modes of 
transportation at the lowest total cost. It established the Canadian Transport Com- 
mission to carry out the functions formerly performed by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission. 
In addition, the Act creates a framework within which the pipeline carriage of commodities 
other than oil and gas and the interprovincial and international motor transport under- 
takings can be regulated by the Canadian Transport Commission. 


The general purpose of the Act is to create a situation in which the development of 
the transportation industry and the protection of the public against excessive or discrimi- 
natory charges are accomplished in the main by competition between modes rather than 
by regulation and control. The railways are relieved of some of the more onerous and 
outdated restrictions on their freedom to meet competition. On the other hand, a shipper 
who has no practical alternative to rail shipment can apply to have a maximum rate fixed 
for his goods by the new Commission. The Act also provides a procedure to allow the 
railways, under safeguards for the public interest, to abandon lines and withdraw passenger 
services where they are no longer needed. 


The Canadian Transport Commission.—The Commission, created by the Na- 
tional Transportation Act (RSC 1970, c. N-17), was organized on Sept. 19, 1967 and 
succeeded to all the powers and duties of its predecessors, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission. 
The Commission is a court of record. It consists of a maximum of 17 members, of whom 
one is president and two are vice-presidents. One of the vice-presidents is charged with 
the superintendence of the work of the committees of the Commission and the other is 
charged with the superintendence of the programs of study and research of the Commission. 
For the purpose of performing its duties the Commission must establish committees, any 
of which may, in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Commission, exercise 
the powers of the Commission. Three of these committees—the Railway Transport 
Committee, the Air Transport Committee and the Water Transport Committee—are at 
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present functioning in respect of these several modes of transport. The finding or 
determination of the Commission upon any question of fact within its jurisdiction is 
binding and conclusive and no order or decision may be questioned or reviewed except on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question of law or a question of jurisdiction 
with leave of that Court, or by the Governor in Council. However, a party to an applica- 
tion for a licence under the Aeronautics Act or the Transport Act may appeal to the 
Minister of Transport from a final decision of the Commission. 


The Commission has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, 
including the Railway Act, the Aeronautics Act and the Transport Act, over transporta- 
tion by railway, by air and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and 
telegraph. 


Railway Transport.—Under the Railway Act the jurisdiction of the Commission is, 
stated generally, in respect of construction, maintenance and operation of railways that 
are subject to the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada, including matters 
of engineering, location of lines, crossings and crossing protection, safety of train operation, 
operating rules, investigation of accidents, accommodation for traffic and facilities for 
service, abandonment of operation and uniformity of railway accounting. The Commis- 
sion also has certain jurisdiction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of 
the telephone tolls of Bell Canada and over tolls for the use of international bridges and 
tunnels. 


Except for certain statutory rates, and subject to certain powers of the Commission 
to deal with rates that it finds to be contrary to public interest, the railways are free to 
charge rates as they wish. However, rates must be compensatory, and the Commission 
may prescribe tolls for captive shippers if such tolls take undue advantage of a monopoly 
situation favouring the railways. 


Air Transport—The Commission is responsible for the economic regulation of com- 
mercial air services in Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport 
in the exercise of his duties and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The 
regulatory function relates to Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to 
foreign air services operating into and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all 
such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic 
operation and the provision of service to the public. The Commission issues regulations 
dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air services, accounts, records 
and reports, traffic tolls and tariffs, and various other matters. All regulations, rules and 
orders issued by the former Air Transport Board continue in force until repealed or amended 
by the Canadian Transport Commission. 


On Oct. 20, 1966, the Minister of Transport tabled in the House of Commons a 
“Statement of Principles for Regional Air Carriers’’, which assigns to the Commission the 
responsibility for initiating measures to implement the policy set out therein. In this 
connection, the Commission has under review the route structures of regional air carriers. 


The Commission takes an active part in the work of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and, when appropriate, undertakes bilateral negotiations for the exchange 
of traffic rights. At present, Air Canada and CP Air are Canada’s designated interna- 
tional scheduled carriers. 


Water Transport.—Under the Transport Act, the Commission entertains applications 
for licences for ships to transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in 
Canada on the Great Lakes and on the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in 
bulk on waters other than the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence, the Commis- 
sion must be satisfied that public convenience and necessity require such transport. The 
Commission also has regulative powers over tolls for such transport. 


Shipping Subsidies —The Canadian Transport Commission also administers subsidies 
paid by the Federal Government for the maintenance of certain coastal and inland water 
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shipping services. The following statement shows the net amount of steamship subventions 
paid in connection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and inland 
water shipping services in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971. 

Amount Paid 


Service 1970-71 
$ 
West Coast— 
Vancouver and northern British Columbia ports.............ceccceecccecceeecs 500, 929 
Vancouver and West Coast Vancouver Island..............-..eceeceececccecees 189,998 
Gold@hiy erandsZeballostacarvan cacti hielo decreeaethe x ce nivetaan veer niritcihes 50,000 
Eastern Services— 
BUNS erandnob wren Gans, INALC stan crt iesavare cits sieleviletel che iotceae ieee ei ontario tt 17,500 
Carimanvillemnd Horo sland Nitic ae semennracic sania a sisisiy senomiaeam erie rer 41,270 
Gobbs-ArmranduChange, slandsy Nias ents aaaetschs cedemineistickalecitoeneleacien tices 13,750 
Dalhousie Nn. randeMiziachay QuUessnse cette cinw serene sineentekieutee ect oes 26,500 
Grande Mananandeuhemuaainland eins neaeerreetsincticcitcekint eae ene aoe 259,000 
(Greenspond and: Ba dgera Quay sini dss orsrsercecieasnc aac cies nicl nicl: 29,875 
Elita Scpacinds © Upyasip Nil Gh ceieisrieeteeastecorelacicen ansynchcieto ave lonsbarvohereabesetetovecar orev Sorswers 70,000 
Halifax, N.S., and St. UOTE INN eo oaaswooodGddease Anema beoneMaANGsE GOTO SOE 275,000 
fle aux Coudres and Les Mboulements, Que...........cccccececccecccucceacesucs 44,000 
jie aie Chae ciel Mionieorans Qlerasoshs srosuenonnconanscoces so. cdeshcoosuenne 9,000 
Magdalen Islands, Que., Cheticamp and Halifax, N.S............0..0-.seeeeeeee 26,000 
Magdalenvislands:andsMontreals Ques scenic cae ae ene aren crane 123,318 
Montreal 1C.crner brooksandisteolinss Nilduseaeescr ne aetacitertrta antec rnens 1,286,371 
Montrealyi@uebeciand northishore ports, Ques. sae ase enaekiie aeeieiticeeia sence. 732,000 
Aobermorysandesouphy Bay mouths, Ontesecsyecsricisisiecctiserie cee ciel orien 62,700 
Peleeislandjandsthemnaim land: Onitsw-r-foreiriactacereg efoto )eie elke vrais cTeuecre sic ons 88,695 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Magdalen Islands, Que............... 389,481 
Pongal overandebellaslanc. Nil dascepemmceermaccc nanan tree hme acinar 298,684 
Prince) Edward Islandiand Newfoundland. 2/0... 0 css ovens « stenloei sles cece 102,900 
Princesa ward dsland and Novaocotiaae ce. aesier-ciieities le cetersirtelorera ciel) veretrsrecnels 1,070,000 
ivdere dU Loup andyStanstMeOn,, Clue sierayerave rss otepecvctevoprycveveeceierene/Vreeletatsraleieye st syevevaelel 21,000 
Sorelanditle Stolonace::Que:cnit er cece cere ae ee ene a eee 50,000 
willingate ance New? Wiorldslslancd, «Nil daccumeere steerer aenamereiee 67,108 
SiombarbewNidasand Blane sablon; Quece ocesemen sneer ceiaireir eiieehiaat 91,451 


ET} OTA GS See aegeo Whe, bray eyaeatere Pera wave loves Chere: Ooaarey aWer cvs rove oe P rua Ear Rae Moto aioe rorelG 5,936,531 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (RSC 1970, c. N-6) pro- 
claimed Nov. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. The functions and operations of the Board are covered in the Domestic 
Trade and Prices Chapter, pp. 1037-1038. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications 


Subsection 1.—Telecommunications Media* 


Communications in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph, radio and television facilities, inextricably bound 
together, provide adequate and efficient service which, in the era of electronic advancement, 
is under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges of the 
country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have reared 
their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field of tele- 
communications. That these have been met is evidenced by the fact that today Canada 
possesses communications facilities and services which are second to none in the world and 
which are somewhat unique in structure. On the one hand there is a group of telephone 
companies acting in concert to provide national services and on the other there are two 
railway companies providing services, each of which is national in scope. These companies 
provide a most comprehensive total telecommunications network and almost all Canadians 
from the Arctic Coast to the 49th parallel and from St. John’s in Newfoundland to Victoria 
in British Columbia can communicate with each other and with the rest of the world by the 
simple action of twisting a dial or pushing a button. Messages are carried by microwave, 
tropospheric scatterwave systems, land lines and high frequency radio bands. 


The major telecommunications carriers in February 1972 established the Canadian 
Telecommunications Carriers Association to provide the framework for greater co-operation 
and an industry-wide approach to meeting new objectives in today’s rapidly changing 
telecommunications environment. The Association consists of 23 founding telecommunica- 
tions carrier organizations, each of which is represented on the Board by a senior officer. 
It brings together for the first time in one organization the 13 members of the Telephone 
Association of Canada, Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Telecommunications, 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, Telesat Canada, The Trans-Canada 
Telephone System, The Canadian Independent Telephone Association and four other 
telephone companies. 


* Revised by Canadian National Telecommunications, Ottawa. 
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The vital importance of telecommunications in Canada was recognized in the creation 
of the federal Department of Communications in 1969. This brought together into a 
single ministry the Telecommunications Policy and Administration Bureau (formerly with 
the Department of Transport), the Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment 
and the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation. Initially the Department 
concerned itself with a comprehensive inquiry into all aspects of Canada’s information 
system. The “Telecommission’’ study, completed in the spring of 1971, will provide the 
Department with guidance in the formulation of national communications policies and 
programs. Supplementing the Telecommission is the Canadian Computer/Communica- 
tions Task Force which has been charged to develop concrete plans for an integrated net- 
work of Canadian computer utilities designed to bring the benefits of computer power to all 
Canadians. These plans will be submitted to the Canadian Government early in 1972 to 
form the basis of impending legislation. The marriage of computing technology with the 
technology of telecommunications has been the latest innovative phase and has allowed 
computers to “talk’’ to other machines or to each other through communications links, 
Since then, the concept of multi-user sharing of a central data processing complex has been 
rapidly winning acceptance. The Department has also sponsored projects to help high 
schools and universities to use the latest communications and computer systems for explor- 
ing computer-assisted learning. One such project is CANUET, a study being conducted 
by Canadian universities to see if it is possible to design a computer-communications 
network to serve the collective needs of all or most universities. 


Because of growing computer-communications requirements, the Trans-Canada Tele- 
phone System announced in March 1971 the building of a nation-wide digital communica- 
tions system which is designed to directly lmk computers from coast to coast. Their 
system is to be built in three stages with the final phase being completed in 1976 at a cost 
of $100,000,000. The first stage, to be completed in 1972 from Halifax to Vancouver, will 
be a digital system using existing transmission equipment. The second phase will be a 
high-capacity buried coaxial cable from Quebec to Windsor to be built between 1974 and 
1976. The third stage is another digital system using existing microwave networks to add 
to the capacity of the first-stage coast-to-coast network. The Trans-Canada Telephone 
System has developed a mini-computer-based sub-system called SCCS (Software Controlled 
Communications Services) to act as translator between the network and the customers’ 
computers. It will give data to the customer in whatever form he requires and it will 
accept data in any format irrespective of speeds or codes used. CN-CP Telecommunica- 
tions will also convert portions of their transcontinental microwave system to digital 
systems, on a gradual basis. Most present transmission facilities are analogue or voice 
networks. 


Another vital concern of the Department of Communications is the extending of 
communications to remote communities. The Department announced in 1970 that par- 
ticular attention would be given to greater involvement of residents of remote communities 
in communications programs and projects. They proposed to open a permanent office in 
the Northwest Territories to ensure that planning and initiatives of telecommunications 
companies were developed in harmony with the desires of the residents of that region. 
One such program, called Comminterphone (Community Interaction Telephone), is under 
way for the Northwest Territories community of Rankin Inlet, more than 300 miles north 
of Churchill in Manitoba. It is a joint project of the Department of Communications, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Bell Canada, and Bell-Northern Research Lab- 
oratories. Originally conceived by Bell-Northern Research Laboratories, Comminterphone 
will enable residents to share and exchange their feelings through the telephone to a CBC 
low-power relay transmitter which will broadcast in the AM radio band within a five-mile 
radius. Residents will be able to listen to their neighbours on the radio and, if they wish 
to express views, they simply dial a special telephone number to connect them into the 
radio broadcast. 
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Public Telephone Service.—Telephone service, local and long-distance, is provided 
by the telecommunications companies serving a total of 10,000,000 telephones across 
Canada, or almost one telephone for every two Canadians. The largest serving organiza- 
tion is the Trans-Canada Telephone System comprising eight telephone companies, either 
privately or publicly owned—the Newfoundland Telephone Company Ltd., the Maritime 
Telegraph and Telephone Company Ltd., The New Brunswick Telephone Company Lim- 
ited, Bell Canada, the Manitoba Telephone System, Saskatchewan Telecommunications, 
Alberta Government Telephones and the British Columbia Telephone Company. In 
addition, there are almost 1,900 independent telephone companies providing private service 
in smaller communities across the country, many of which link into the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System for world-wide telephone access. ach company has a monopoly within 
its own territory and is subject to government regulations at the appropriate level—federal, 
provincial or municipal. 


CN Telecommunications, the largest single system in Canada on the basis of area 
served, provides telephone service for residents in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
in parts of Newfoundland and in northern sections of British Columbia. In all, there are 
some 41,000 subscribers on the CNT telephone network. Without exception, all CNT 
exchanges are of the automatic dial type. Subscribers in the Far North have access to the 
outside world via CNT-operated long-distance toll centres at Whitehorse, Y.T., Fort 
Nelson, B.C., and Hay River and Inuvik, N.W.T. In some areas, such as the Mackenzie 
River delta, long-distance calls are handled by automatic toll ticketing similar to that used 
by the large telephone companies in the major southern Canadian centres. Plans are 
being carried out to bring Direct Distance Dialling service to the CNT telephone areas in 
northwest Canada in 1972 and to their telephone areas in Newfoundland in 1973. 


The latest telephone innovation is the electronic switching system and the touch-tone 
telephone. The dial is replaced by push-buttons, each of which, when pressed, emits a 
tone that activates the exchange to contact the desired party. Electronic exchanges are 
now being used in many areas by the Trans-Canada Telephone System and CN-CP Tele- 
communications are using a similar touch-tone application in their Broadband Exchange 
Service (see p. 947). 


Public Telegraph Service.—Canada’s telegraph systems are operated by CN-CP 
Telecommunications. These companies operate telegraph offices, often amalgamated, in 
all 10 provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and messages can be sent to 
and from any point in Canada or throughout the world via the overseas cable services (see 
pp. 960-962). At one time, much of the CNT and CPT revenue came from telegraph 
message traffic but the proportion now accounted for by such traffic is only about 10 p.e. 
Even so, the reduced telegraph message traffic is handled by the most up-to-date facilities. 
Messages are transmitted by teleprinter and facsimile equipment, and telegraph networks 
over which public messages flow are controlled by computers. In other words, messages 
are taken in and forwarded automatically in accordance with special programs stored in 
the computer’s memory. The computer determines where the message is to be sent and 
sends it as soon as the circuits are free. 


A recent (1970) experiment by CNT using cathode ray tube displays (CRT) in Toronto 
proved so successful that CRT display units will be installed during 1972 at the larger 
centres of Edmonton, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Quebec City, Saskatoon, Moncton and Halifax. 
Eventually, units will be installed in all medium-sized centres and the Toronto centre will 
be expanded to include four more displays, bringing the total to 16. Basically, CRT 
displays have television-like screens placed above a keyboard similar to a typewriter which 
is connected to the message-switching computer. As the operator receives a telephoned 
telegram message, she types it on the keyboard and it appears on the screen at the same 
time. She is able to read the message back to the caller and, with editing capabilities built 
into the displays, may make changes to the text if required. When the message is con- 
firmed, the push of a button sends it into the message-switching computer for transmission 
to its destination. 
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Telex Service.—Telex, by far the largest teletypewriter service in Canada, is provided 
by CN-CP Telecommunications. Its network of 22,000 subscribers in Canada interconnects 
with the Western Union Telex network in the United States and with European and world- 
wide networks of more than 380,000 subscribers. Telex is a direct distance dial teleprinter 
system which permits a subscriber to directly dial any other subscriber on the network. A 
multiple address service was offered to Telex users in 1971 through CNT’s message-switch- 
ing computer complex located in Toronto. 


TWX, similar to Telex, is provided by the major telephone companies. One trans- 
mission speed of 100 words a minute is offered on this service, the network for which consists 
of some 3,000 subscribers in Canada and interconnects with the United States network of 
more than 50,000 TWX subscribers and also with the European and world-wide Telex 
network outside the North America network. 


A medium-speed Telex service is offered exclusively by CN-CP Telecommunications, 
operating in the speed range of 100 and 250 words a minute. The subscriber may own his 
computer or data sending-receiving equipment or he may lease it from CN-CP. This 
service provides a direct dial interconnection with subscribers anywhere in Canada to 
achieve a medium-speed range transfer of data from one location to another. The monthly 
rates to subscribers are the same as the standard-speed Telex service, that is, based on time 
used and distance. A six-level code, an eight-level code and punched computer cards can 
operate on the medium-speed service. 


Broadband Exchange Service.—In 1967, CN-CP Telecommunications introduced 
an automatic switching system of the most advanced design, known as Broadband Exchange 
Service, which has moved Canada into a new era of extremely high-quality and very rapid 
communications. It is the first such system to operate in Canada and the second in the 
world. Broadband has more than tripled the fastest conventional machine-to-machine 
transmission. Furthermore, it has the capability, upon customer demand, of transmitting 
computer data at 51,000 words a minute, or more than 50 times faster than the top speed 
reached by conventional switched networks. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police was 
the first organization to be tied into this supersonic network, using it for intricate and high- 
quality transmission of fingerprints, photographs and documents between headquarters at 
Ottawa and divisional headquarters at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Regina, 
Vancouver, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s. 


The name, Broadband Exchange Service, is derived from the actual system since it is 
designed to permit various bandwidths, depending upon their communications needs. The 
broader the bandwidths, the faster the speed of transmission. CN-CP will offer four 
bandwidths: four and eight kilocycles for voice, facsimile and data (from 1,000 to 3,000 
words a minute); 16 kilocycles for high fidelity radio program transmission and facsimile; 
and 48 kilocycles for high-speed computer-to-computer data exchange (51,000 words a 
minute) and high speed for facsimile. The four-kilocycle bandwidth is now operational 
and the other bandwidths will become available upon customer demand. 


Transmission is carried by the CNT-CPT microwave system using frequency diversity 
techniques to provide a high degree of reliability. In other words, the transmission is 
carried twice both ways over different circuits at the same time, one being the back-up 
system for the other. 


Each subscriber has in his office a voice-data subset—a most advanced telephone 
instrument which, with the flick of a button, can change from voice communication to 
transmission of computer data. The subset features push-button “dialling” and the 
customer, to reach a distant point, simply pushes the buttons in a series of seven digits. 
The first three digits pressed designate the distant exchange, the fourth digit indicates the 
desired bandwidth and the last three digits are for the line of the desired party. A re-ring 
button is included so that the customer may signal the distant party to revert to voice 
communication during or after sending computer data. A feature of Broadband is ab- 
breviated keying, where customers may contact frequently called stations by pushing a 
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two-digit code instead of the normal seven. Broadband will make distant connections, 
including keying time, within five seconds, or two seconds on the special “‘hot-line’’ service. 
Actual connection time after keying or ‘“‘dialling’” is less than two seconds. Another 
feature of Broadband is conference calling, where a subscriber, by pushing a two-digit code, 
will automatically contact a pre-determined list of parties needed for the conference. 
Subscribers are charged on a ‘‘pay-as-you-use’”’ basis. 


Multicom Service.—This service, offered by the Trans-Canada Telephone System 
beginning in 1969, is a medium-to-high-speed data transmission system designed for the 
data processing industry. It transmits data at a variety of speeds from 2,400 to 50,000 
bits a second—or as high as 60,000 words a minute. ‘Transmission speeds can be increased 
as the need becomes evident. The data may be prepared in the form of either punched 
cards, punched paper tape, magnetic tape, disc storage or facsimile for optical scanning. 
As in Broadband Exchange Service, the caller presses the first three numbers to identify the 
serving office and the class of service; the last four digits identify the station being called. 
The initial system is made up of three high-speed switching centres at Calgary, Toronto 
and Montreal and five medium-speed switching centres at Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Toronto and Montreal. These switching centres are located in existing telephone switching 
centres but are more sophisticated than the regular telephone exchanges. 


Data-Phone Service.—The major Canadian telephone systems provide Data-Phone 
Service which transmits data from punched cards, tape or magnetic tape between two or 
more machines or computers. It takes pulses from punched cards or tape-data machines 
and transforms them into tones which are sent over telephone circuits or leased private 
lines. ‘The subscriber pays for the line used at regular long-distance rates. Data-Phone 
transmits at a speed of 1,200 bits a second or 1,000 words a minute. 


Data-Line Service.—Data-Line Service was put into operation by the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System in late 1968, primarily for customers who wished to be connected to 
time-sharing computers. Using the normal telephone lines and exchanges, this service has 
the capability of transmitting computer data from 1,000 words a minute to a new offering 
in 1969 of 50,000 words a minute. The subscriber may use his own send-and-receive 
equipment or he may lease the equipment from the Trans-Canada Telephone System. 
Charges are based on a flat rate and depend upon the bandwidth used. 


Wide Area Telephone Service.—Wide Area Telephone Service (WATS), operated 
by the Trans-Canada Telephone System, provides dial-type telephone communication from 
one WATS zone directly to another long-distance zone. In other words, the subscriber 
has a wider area that he may call directly without going through the long-distance operator 
or Direct Distance Dialling, and he may select any or all of the WATS zones he wishes. 
The customer has an access line to a dial exchange office for use only in originating WATS 
calls. INWATS, the reverse series to WATS, was introduced in 1969. Subscribers are 
charged a measured time-period rate and an additional hourly rate. The measured time- 
period is 10 hours of accumulated time in each month and the additional hourly rate 
applies to the time used above the measured time. 


Hot-Line Service.—A new service offered in 1969 by CN-CP Telecommunications 
and Western Union is the Hot-Line Service where companies in Toronto or Montreal may 
talk to their offices in New York City by simply picking up the handset of the telephone. 
When a customer picks up his handset, the exchange equipment will seek out the proper 
telephone at the other end. If all the circuits are in use at the time of calling, the caller 
will hang up and as soon as a circuit is free the equipment will make the connection and 
ring the telephone set at each end. Subscribers are charged on a time-used basis. 


Private Wire Teletype Systems.—A transformation has been gradually taking place 
in private wire systems. Most major Canadian firms with large communications require- 
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ments in years past found that private wire systems best suited their needs—that is, their 
own private teletype network rented to them by telecommunications companies. Although 
private wire services are still a significant part of business for the telecommunications 
industry, prime communications users who must communicate with many stations across 
the country have been moving to the newer computer-controlled transmission systems. 


Computer-Controlled Transmission Systems.—CNT-CPT and the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System all have in operation store-and-forward message-switching computers 
which control the flow of message traffic. CNT pioneered in the uses of message-switching 
computers in Canada, having operated in this field since 1964. Trans-Canada Telephone 
System inaugurated a computer-controlled system in late 1968 and CPT put their system 
in operation in 1970. The telephone companies have switching centres located at Van- 
couver, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Montreal and at Toronto, their primary 
centre. This computer-controlled system converts transmission codes and speeds and also 
determines where messages are to be sent. 


CNT’s system provides a switching medium for Air Canada, CP Air and CN admini- 
strative message traffic and also controls and transmits information on CN’s reservation 
system. When arailway customer wishes to make a reservation, a computer card is marked 
and inserted into a card reader. Within seconds, a reply will return via a teleprinter con- 
firming the reservation. Air Canada’s “Notice to Airmen”? (NOTAM) project is also 
handled by this sytem; particular flight plans, runway conditions and navigational aids are 
stored in Air Canada’s computer and given out to pilots across the country when a special 
code is dialled on teletype machines. A third-generation computer installed for CNT in 
1968 is performing major store-and-forward message-switching functions for the Atmos- 
pheric Environment Service. When the computer finds a weather report from any of the 500 
weather stations throughout Canada, it will tell the station equipment to transmit the 
report into the computer and it then determines where and at what time of the day the 
information is to be sent. 


Commercial telegrams are switched across the country by CNT’s third-generation 
message-switching computer complex. This undoubtedly is the most important develop- 
ment in telegraph service since Morse. 


A new time-shared, computer-directed data and message system called Telenet was 
introduced by CN-CP Telecommunications in 1971. The Telenet system concept is a 
number of subscriber networks controlled by central computers. The message-switching 
computer centres will handle many customers but each customer’s network is completely 
private. In its initial phase, Telenet offerings will be confined to message switching and 
related features such as speed and code conversions, message storage and retrieval, high- 
speed data handling, interface with customer-owned computers and message refile. A 
single message may be transmitted for delivery to as many as 32 destination stations by one 
group-routing indicator at one time. Two levels of priority are recognized by the computers. 
Messages marked “quick”? are handled immediately by the system. Message-switching 
computers are located at CNT offices in Toronto and CPT offices in Montreal and all 
Canadian subscribers’ requirements are routed by one of these centres. Future plans call 
for switching-computer centres at Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg and Halifax. Various 
options and capabilities of Telenet will enable CN-CP to custom design a system to meet 
specific needs of individual subscribers. 


Domestic Commercial Satellite Communications Facilities.—Increasing ac- 
tivity in the Canadian Arctic and sub-Arctic where communities are being expanded and 
new ones formed, as well as forecasts of the telecommunications needs of all of Canada, 
prompted the telecommunications industry and the Federal Government to consider a 
domestic satellite system. In 1966, a proposal from Niagara Television Limited and the 
Power Corporation of Canada Limited was submitted to the (then) Board of Broadcast 
Governors for a satellite system to distribute television programs for a third national 
television network. In March 1967, the Trans-Canada Telephone System and CN-CP 
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Telecommunications proposed to the Government a domestic satellite telecommunications 
system to carry television, telephone calls, data and other telecommunications services. 
In that same year, RCA Victor Company Limited issued a proposal giving definite design 
criteria for a communications satellite within the capabilities of Canadian industry. In 
1968, the Northern Electric Company announced an agreement with Canadair Limited and 
Hughes Aircraft of California to form a group interested in designing and building equip- 
ment for satellite communications. For some time the subject was also under study by 
the Ministry of Transport and the result of this study was presented to the Government in 
1967. By July of 1967, an intense interest had developed in the potential of a domestic 
satellite system and the Prime Minister announced the creation of a task force, under the 
direction of the Science Secretariat, to advise on satellite policy in general and, in particular, 
on the use of satellite technology for domestic communications. 


Following the release on Mar. 28, 1968, of a White Paper based to a large extent on the 
recommendations of the Task Force on Satellite Policy, the Government of Canada estab- 
lished Telesat Canada by Act of Parliament (RSC 1970, c. T-4), which came into force by 
proclamation on Sept. 1, 1969, to establish Canadian Domestic Satellite Telecommunication 
Systems providing telecommunications services on a commercial basis. Telesat Canada 
is not a Crown corporation but is designed to be a commercial company owned jointly by 
the Government of Canada, the telecommunications common carriers, and the general 
public, according to the provisions of the Act. The annual report of the company is tabled 
in the House of Commons by the Minister of Communications. 


Plans are proceeding for a target launch date by early 1973 of the first satellite, to be 
named Antik, an Eskimo word meaning “‘brother’’. The initial system, consisting of some 
35 ground stations and a satellite, will be designed to provide television and radio distribution 
in both English and French to many parts of Canada not now served by terrestrial facilities; 
to provide telephone communications in Northern Canada; and to supplement existing 
microwave systems serving Southern Canada. The satellite will be capable of simultaneous 
transmission of all these services from stationary orbital positions to virtually all of Canada 
in association with the ground stations. Present plans are to lease services to the Trans- 
Canada Telephone System, CN-CP Telecommunications and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


When present plans materialize, Canada will be among the first nations in the world to 
operate a domestic commercial satellite communication system. The whole of Canada is 
visible in space from that part of the equatorial orbital plane lying between 96° and 116° 
West Longitude. This forms a 20°-are and contains the satellite positions most desirable 
for Canadian domestic service. The satellite or satellites maintain a stationary orbit at an 
altitude of 22,300 miles which means that they will rotate with the earth every 24 hours 
and therefore at any particular time of the day be over the same spot on earth. 


Basically, satellite communication is just one long microwave link. The clarity and 
strength of transmission provided by a satellite will be comparable to that of existing micro- 
wave systems; only with respect to time required for transmission from an originating earth 
station to a satellite and back to another receiving earth station will there be a noticeable 
difference. Because of the 22,300-mile altitude of the satellite, the two-way transit time 
will be about 600 milliseconds or six tenths of a second. This delay will be of no concern 
for one-way transmission services such as television, but it must be taken into account in 
the case of two-way voice circuits. To minimize the time effects, there must be an avoid- 
ance of tandem connections on space facilities and, wherever possible, the operation of 
voice circuits with one direction via satellite and the other via ground facilities. 


The first-generation satellites will end their life cycle about five years after they are 
put into operation and undoubtedly additional satellite capacity will be required by then. 
The scope, capacity and design of the second-generation Canadian satellite will depend on 
technical developments and traffic requirements during the intervening years. Canada’s 
microwave, land-line and troposcatter systems will continue to be the backbone of tele- 
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A tracked vehicle on 
access road to a micro- 
wave site in the Yukon 

Territory. > 


Route of the recently 
constructed combina- 
tion microwave - scat- 
terwave telecommuni- 
cations system linking 
the Yukon and_ the 
Northwest Territories. 


Y 


communications services for 
many years to come but satellite 
communications, properly inte- 
grated with land facilities, will 
make it possible to reach all areas 
to which service has not yet 
been economically feasible. 


International Satellite 
Communications.—Since the 
Telstar satellite was launched in 
1962, Canada has made use of 
international satellites to connect 
to broadcast systems in other 
continents. In 1964, Canada 
became one of the 20 charter 
members of Intelsat, the In- 
ternational Telecommunication 
Satellite Consortium, which now 
numbers 68 countries. Thus, 
Canada is a joint owner of Jn- 
tersat satellites and participates 
in the global satellite system 
established by Intelsat. 

Acting through the Crown- 
owned Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, Canada is currently using the 
Intelsat satellites for intercontinental telepbone, data and television relays to and from 
the domestic communications systems of CN-CP Telecommunications and the Trans- 
Canada Telephone System. 


Public and Private Commercial Microwave Facilities.—Canada, because of its 
population distribution and the vast areas served by microwave links, ranks second highest 
among the world’s users of microwave communications systems on a per capita/per mile 
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basis. Increasing demand for television outlets has necessitated the extension of micro- 
wave routes to provide interconnections for the CBC English and French and private 
networks and these routes have been upgraded to permit the transmission of colour tele- 
vision. With the use of more automated equipment by industry and various services, 
associated data and control information must be transmitted at rapid speeds over micro- 
wave radio-relay to widespread areas throughout the country. 


Ratlways—CNT and CPT have placed in operation a microwave system extending 
from Moncton, N.B., to Nanaimo, B.C., which is used for television, telephone and data 
relay purposes. On its own, CNT has microwave facilities linking Newfoundland to the 
Maritime Provinces at Sydney, N.S., and across the Strait of Belle Isle to Labrador and to 
Quebec at Blane Sablon. In addition, CNT has installed a microwave system from Grande 
Prairie, Alta., through the Yukon Territory to Alaska which carries telephone and data 
traffic and serves both civil and military organizations in the area. In co-operation with 
Alberta Government Telephones, a combination microwave and tropospheric scatterwave 
system connects Alberta through the Northwest Territories to Lady Franklin Point on 
Victoria Island. A $3,000,000 construction program was completed in 1971 by CNT 
which provides a combination microwave-scatterwave system linking the Yukon Territory 
with the Northwest Territories. Microwave is used from Whitehorse to Keno and a 
tropospheric scatterwave system bridges the Richardson Mountains from Keno to Arctic 
Red River. From there microwave is used north to Tuktoyaktuk. A scatterwave system 
hurls transmission up to the troposphere where it is bounced back to the next station 
some 600 miles away. Microwave systems are also being built by CNT between Fort 
Providence and Fort Simpson and between Inuvik and the communities of Old Crow and 
Fort Macpherson. 


The Quebec North Shore Labrador Railway has developed a microwave system 
extending into northern Quebec to provide communication for mining operations and to 
serve some civil communication purposes. Ontario Northland Railways operates micro- 
wave installation connecting northern Ontario and James Bay, also for purposes of military 
and civil communication. The British Columbia Railway makes extensive use of 6,000 
Mc/s microwave facilities linking Vancouver with Prince George and Dawson Creek, B.C. 


Telephones.—The Trans-Canada Telephone System (TCTS), comprised of eight 
provincial and private telephone companies, collectively provides two transcontinental 
microwave systems for the purpose of carrying telephone, television, data and other types 
of communication services. Major expansion has taken place in each province during the 
past few years, greatly increasing the number of areas served and system capacity of all 
types of communications requirements. Tropospheric scatterwave systems are used to 
provide beyond-line-of-sight transmissions, especially to the Far North for civil and military 
applications. The British Columbia Telephone Company has a major trunk system from 
Prince Rupert to Prince George, which is linked through Prince George with the trans- 
continental system in the southern part of the province. A microwave system links Mill 
Village communication satellite earth station near Liverpool, N.S., within the trunk route 
system of the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company. 


The TCTS announced plans in 1971 to build three digital networks—two of them on 
existing coast-to-coast microwave facilities. The three-stage program will be completed 
by 1976 at a cost of $100,000,000. Digital networks are primarily for data transmissions 
(see p. 945). 


Television.—The two main television interests in Canada—the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and CTV Television Network Limited—lease common-carrier microwave 
facilities for the relay of television programs from coast ‘to coast. In addition, studio 
transmitter links are used by various television stations where the television transmitted is 
located some distance from the studio and interconnection is required. In sparsely popu- 
lated areas, off-the-air pick-up signals from primary television stations are sometimes 
relayed by microwave to rebroadcasting sites. Microwave facilities are also used in con- 
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nection with portable and mobile television pick-up where program material is intended for 
the main studio. Both network facilities and local studio transmitter links have been 
upgraded to enable the transmission of colour television. 


Industrial.—Although many firms use commercial communications facilities on a lease 
basis, some organizations have installed private microwave systems to provide voice, 
teletype and control data for various purposes. The British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority, the Calgary Power Corporation, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission and Manitoba Hydro use a considerable 
number of microwave relay systems for important control and communications purposes. 
For example, Hydro-Quebec has greatly expanded its hydro power generating capacity and 
new microwave routes have been added to permit a central control of the various generating 
stations. The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has installed facilities to link 
the Vancouver area with Peace River, Mica Creek and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in the State of Washington as well as system control in the Vancouver area. Ontario 
Hydro has constructed an extensive microwave system to provide important control, 
monitoring and communications with all their facilities in southwestern Ontario. 


Instructional—The Department of Communications has opened the 2,600 MHz. 
microwave band for use by the various educational authorities in Canada for instructional 
TV systems. Some systems have now been licensed and others are being planned. The 
largest system is at Calgary, which provides television communications to 24 schools. 
The Province of Ontario established the Ontario Educational Communications Authority 
and is in its second season of broadcasting on UHF channel 19 in Toronto; other UHF 
educational television channels are to be established across the province. 


Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services.—In addition to radio communica- 
tion services provided by the Federal Government, extensive radio communication systems 
have been established in the provinces and territories, mainly for police, highway and 
forestry protection purposes. Municipal government departments continue to increase 
their use of radio to facilitate operations, particularly with their vehicles—police, fire, 
engineering, etc. Such services as taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipe- 
line construction and operation, veterinarian and rural medical also make extensive use of 
radio for communication purposes. 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in both 
mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


The telecommunications companies provide an extension of telephone service, by radio, 
to suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in Canada and 
along many of the nation’s arterial highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile radio 
service (which does not permit interconnection with the over-all telephone system but only 
with specific dispatchers) is available in most of the larger cities, as well as in a number of 
the smaller urban centres. It is provided by telephone companies as well as by other 
organizations. Low-power radio stations may be licensed to permit short-distance personal 
and private business radio-telephone communications. 


Subsection 2.—Telephone and Telegraph Statistics 


Telephone Statistics——In 1970 there were 1,716 telephone systems operating in 
Canada compared with 1,888 in 1969; of these systems, 1,376 reported in 1970 and 1,618 in 
1969. Co-operative systems in rural districts decreased in number from 1,486 to 1,256 in 
the same comparison and incorporated companies from 92 to 84. The largest of the in- 
corporated companies, Bell Canada, which operates throughout the greater part of Ontario 
and Quebec and in Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories, served 62 p.c. of all the 
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telephones in Canada in both years and the British Columbia Telephone Company, also 
shareholder-owned, served 10 p.c. of the total in 1970. The number of telephones in use 
continues to increase at the rate of about 5 p.c. annually. 


1.—Pole-Line and Wire Mileage and Number of Telephones in Use, 1961-70 


Telephones in Use 
Systems Route Length 
Year Reporting Mileage of Wire Per 100 
Business | Residential Total Population 
No. miles miles No. No. No. No 
OG Ie eetentts sertreiels cieset 2,509 306,167 | 26,986,478 | 1,729,599 | 4,284,416 || 6,014,015 32.6 
L9G2e ees ene aes ost 2,430 314,523 | 28,930,413 | 1,816,895 | 4,512,553 || 6,329,448 33.0 
N9GS Ate ners Aeerssisacierei eine 2,296 284,202 | 31,267,977 1,910,178 4,746, 435 6, 656, 613 34.9 
[964 Page co stnen ene ee 2,421 281,086 | 33,731,622 | 2,016,182 | 5,003,192 || 7,019,374 36.1 
Re ea yn See enom orc Rete 2,330 283,478 | 36,666,557 | 2,142,256 | 5,302,815 || 7,445,071 38.1 
GGG ee wee oe einer n ds 2,130 290,936 | 40,586, 184 2,286, 753 5,595, 875 7,882, 628 38.9 
DOG T esate ce Givi elise shat 2,057 295,532 | 43,959, 453 2,423 , 308 5,935,115 8, 358, 423 40.5 
TOG Saeetertte a teiton secs ole 1,772 298,000 | 48,110,000 2,557,059 6, 260, 787 8, 817, 846 42.1 
OOO Rew cis ae cee sees 1,618 297,000 | 53,138,000 2,719,317 6,576,731 9,296,048 43.7 
ILO RAS a Ae nensen tee ocr 1,376 297,727 | 56,230, 618 2,853, 601 6,896, 410 9,750,011 45.2 
2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1970 
On Individual Lines On 2-and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines 
Province or Public Pay 
Territory Telephones 
Business | Residential} Business | Residential} Business | Residential 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... 12,368 55,029 1,390 26,298 65 2,549 1,147 
Prince Edward Island. . 2,441 12,656 69 1,871 236 7,951 221 
NOV AAS COULU Ee cna ote 15,814 132,023 653 13,986 911 29,296 3,446 
New Brunswick........ 19,141 91,796 484 20,983 480 20,971 1,897 
Quebeci ave ccunwesn se 211,443 1,205,930 8,799 189,290 4,173 113, 420 21,628 
Ontario cussesweeas: 299, 758 1,642,391 4,109 322,547 6, 669 177, 436 27,138 
Manitobasse.mccce eins 41,109 211,661 193 14, 487 2,590 41,382 3,101 
Saskatchewan.......... 32, 868 177,465 1 5 2,866 59, 287 3, 238 
A erbare aaes inter 65,529 365, 486 1Vi22 42,012 456 9,006 5, 834 
British Columbia....... 82,834 323,677 428 216,422 2,643 68, 457 6, 950 
Yukon Territory........ 1,281 1,021 202 2,191 — — 76 
Northwest Territories. . 1,681 3,269 193 1,015 — — 118 
Canada‘. 2 204-2 786,267 | 4,222,404 18, 243 851,107 21,089 529,755 74,794 
Private Branch 5 
Exchanges Extensions Telephones 
4 Mobile Total per 100 
: Population 
Business | Residental | Business | Residential 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... 13,797 oe 9,535 12,887 186 135, 251 26.0 
Prince Edward Island. . 2,416 -- 3,360 2,922 — 34,143 31.0 
Nova Scotia. Risicjeicieveisiets 29,110 _ 27,843 31,138 39 284, 259 37.0 
New Brunswick........ 19,312 — 20,338 28,599 1,851 225, 852 36.1 
Quebecwneceer casein 352,116 19 185,545 323,409 551 || 2,616,323 43.4 
Ontario. . 541,894 69 246,419 577,806 1,244 || 3,847,480 49.6 
Manitobarcsesn..sceskent 49,421 _— 27,181 44,812 126 436 , 063 44,4 
Saskatchewan.......... 33,187 — 20, 284 37,073 236 366,510 39.6 
Alberta NGhas mati ticle 97,528 — 55,141 95,985 3,532 742,231 45.7 
British Columbia 130,495 — 74,040 137,629 2,819 || 1,046,394 48.0 
Yukon Territory... 876 — 814 341 31 6,833 40.2 
Northwest Territories. . 1,024 _— 853 455 64 8,672 24.8 
Wanadasesces toe 1,271,176 88 671,353 | 1,293,056 10,679 || 9,750,011 45.2 
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The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. 
are included for the smaller systems. 


Estimates 


3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1961-70 


. ie! Total Average Calls per Telephone 
Yost tera! | cittateo | Toll | Calls oe 
alls Capita Local Wistants Total 

ee 000 "000 *000 No. No. No. No. 
BOO I Nitec sie osama 10, 242, 657 226,258 | 10,468,915 568 1,703 37.6 1,741 
MOG2 Serre as crcl sists sisvernts 10, 558, 129 250,239 | 10,808,368 576 1, 668 40.0 1,708 
BOGS soe ater stevie nyelesresacnces 11,065,030 257,548 | 11,322,578 593 1,662 39.0 1,701 
LOGE ai Soares cesses a 11,658,113 281,239 | 11,939,352 614 1,661 40.1 1,701 
bOGO Rate Sites 6 oS so ieys ay,6/ 12,138, 243 301,614 | 12,439, 857 628 1,630 40.5 1,671 
OOO tM eiein.cietsiciece sieve cies: 12,846,178 323,325 | 13,169,503 650 1,630 41.1 1,671 
LOG Tscprsrs atateis asides « sietstaveis 13,053, 115 357,414 | 13,410,529 650 1,562 42.7 1,605 
LOGS ar geee wae eec wet oe 13,993, 601 388,007 | 14,381,608 687 1,587 44.0 1,631 
HOO cacmtarerscte es es Wists, sa 14,596, 659 434,292 | 15,030,951 707 1,570 47.0 1,617 
RO Oem eresis « cisiaysrsie. ote 15, 436, 847 458,397 | 15,895,244 737 1,583 47.0 1,630 


The steady increases in capitalization, revenue and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown for the 
years 1961-70 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1970 are given in Table 5. 


4,—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1961-70 


: Full-Time | Salaries 
Year el Doug Porm Colo Revenue Expenditure cae ; Wangs 
eS) $ $ $ 3 $ No. 3 
OGLE ee 879,424,405 | 1,184,866,419 | 2,926,527, 459 679, 306, 194 590, 428, 169 56,322 | 254, 207,734 
1962..... 1,012, 220,461 | 1,151,169,891 | 3,192, 229,994 733,294,451 636, 542, 442 58,091 | 269,284,720 
1963..... 1,207, 147,639 | 1,144,518,306 | 3,510,479, 137 787,374, 716 687, 272,971 58,416 | 288,772,585 
1964..... 1,328,991,574 | 1,241,015,012 | 3,808,675, 460 860, 207, 384 746, 503, 960 60,829 | 306,454,089 
1965..... 1,380,189,560 | 1,348,911,971 | 4,127,386, 680 948,177,117 821, 204, 894 63,467 | 335,364, 967 
1966..... 1,575, 983,073 | 1,667,390,608 | 4,544,521,877 | 1,048, 837,049 912, 452, 623 68,154 | 374,372,064 
LY ape 1,624, 202,963 | 1,898,269,911 | 5,010,998, 761 | 1,163,855,575 975, 438, 821 68,431 | 408,066, 433 
1968..... 1, 657,588,452 | 2,089,385,565 | 5,467,325,999 | 1,268,387,079 | 1,095, 762,627 66,699 | 436,542,971 
1969..... 1,702,556, 224 | 2,233,048,410 | 5,988,210,845 | 1,404,325, 403 | 1,227, 420,272 66,578 | 479,067,517 
1970)... 1,827, 746,299 | 2,522,039,694 | 6,571,027,935 | 1,568,725,947 | 1,366,644, 923 68,334 | 540,674,018 


1 Includes premium 


on capital stock. 


2 Full-time and part-time. 
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5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1970 


; pi Full-Time | Salaries 
Pees Capi eas Revenue Expenditure Em- and 
ployees Wages? 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 
Newfoundland.......... 26,191,582 62,475,742 18, 155, 257 15,675, 154 894 10, 102,885 
Prince Edward Island... 5, 205, 866 18,069, 767 3,911,743 3,499,992 221 1,095, 521 
INOVa Scotia. cesses user 53, 870,799 189,116,376 44,696,511 38, 059, 053 2,549 15,763, 157 
New Brunswick......... 47,609, 760 171,617,949 41,155,644 35, 386, 056 2,018 13, 689, 658 
Qunebee nae hakasnmoes wis wom 1,413,778,635 | 4,109,347,156 | 1,005,249, 928 867 , 357, 245 18,835 | 142,554,974 
ONCRTIO Awe nen sare eines 23,455, 118 83, 583, 980 22,739, 459 17,539, 486 20,206 | 175,882,969 
Manitobazer. cc ntsckacs = 297,040, 645 60,311,069 57,872,492 3, 862 28,211, 466 
Saskatchewan........... 53,765, 521 280, 143,672 58,905,732 47,058, 508 2,695 19,318,380 
MANDELL aire racds Croarerem ateroless 1,486, 538 609, 713, 838 136,071,882 125,913,753 7,615 59, 544, 353 
British Columbia....... 202,382, 480 749,918, 800 177, 528, 722 158 , 283, 184 9,429 74,372, 532 
Northwest Territories... — — — _ 10 138,118 
Canada......... 1,827, 746,299 | 6,571,027,935 | 1,568,725,947 | 1,366, 644,923 68,334 | 540,674,013 
1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 


Telegraph Statistics.—There were nine telegraph and cable companies operating in 
Canada during 1970, but, as already stated, telegraph service is provided mainly by the 
telecommunications departments of the two major railway companies (see also p. 946). 
The number of telegrams sent continues to decline year by year, giving way to other types 
of message transmission, but the number of cablegrams sent has been rising. The business 
of telegraph and cable companies appears to be changing from one of handling messages 
directly to one of leasing equipment for the transmission of messages by others. Revenues 
from the latter source have been rising over the past several years and have been the 
main factor in the steady advance in total operating revenues. Total cost of property 
and equipment for all telegraph and cable companies was $570,555,592 in 1970, increasing 
from $545,694,618 in 1969. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1961-70 


Net Pole- 


Operating | Operating Wire Em- 


. : Cable- Money 
Year Revenues | Expenses peda wine A Mileage |ployees! Telegrams grams? Transfers 
$ $ $ miles miles No. No. No. $ 


64,053,626 | 51,735,006 | 12,318,620 | 48,675 | 524,720 | 9,997 | 15,138,706 | 2,662,931 | 25,041,156 
71,379,074 | 56,451,679 | 14,927,395 | 48,381 | 534,074 | 10,069 | 14,451,416 | 2,606,103 | 28,060, 157 
73,611,349 | 60,256,828 | 13,354,521 | 49,5386 | 532,551 | 9,826 | 13,338,941 | 2,668,796 | 30,133,340 
78,743,332 | 68,865,422 | 14,877,910 | 49,7380 | 537,488 | 9,431 | 12,946,062 | 2,751,623 | 32,378,177 
86,087,398 | 68,869,393 | 17,218,005 | 49,623 | 544,759 | 9,270 | 12,788,585 | 3,037,939 | 38,865,118 


95,478,146 | 74,684,229 | 20,793,917 | 50,538 | 547,652 | 9,161 | 11,455,849 | 3,232,073 | 36,139,334 


LOOT eerie 104,504,533 | 78,715,818 | 25,788,715 | 50,161 557,354 8,961 | 10,474,908 | 3,575,806 | 36,014, 438 

OY ceae 116,665,518 | 86,425,655 | 30,239,863 | 49,497 573,276 8, 687 9,672,993 | 4,056,505 | 45,163, 493 

1969) sierets 126,567,928 | 92,770,393 | 33,797,535 | 49,294 563, 229 7,860 7,618,280 | 4,234,632 | 41,654,407 

ADTO tenia 136,947,770 |100,067,905 | 36,879,865 | 49,813 | 553,644 | 7,678 | 6,905,695 | 4,729,337 | 57,866,973 
1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes wireless messages and transatlantic Telex messages. 


Subsection 3.—Federal Control over Telecommunications and 
Federal Civil Telecommunications Services* 


Federal Control over Telecommunications 


The Department of Communications was established on Apr. 1, 1969, under the au- 
thority of the Government Organization Act of that year, and operates under authority 
of RSC 1970, c. C-24. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister of Communications 
extend to and include all matters relating to telecommunications over which the Parliament 


* Prepared by the National Telecommunications Branch, Department of Communications, Ottawa. 
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of Canada has jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency 
of the Government of Canada; and the development and utilization generally of communica- 
tion undertakings, facilities, systems and services for Canada. He is responsible for the 
administration of the Telegraphs Act (RSC 1970, c. T-3), the Radio Act (RSC 1970, c. R-1), 
and the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act (RSC 1970, c. C-11). 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Parliament are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Canadian Transport Commission in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act. Previously the CTC regulated 
rates only in those cases in which a charge was made to the general public; recent amend- 
ments to the Railway Act extend the jurisdiction of this body to cover rates charged for 
private wire services as well. International telegraph and telephone communications are 
handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention and its Regulations, 
or under regional agreements, or both. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to 
the External Submarine Cables Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 


Radiocommunications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations, and the Canada Shipping 
Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. Amendments to the Radio Act in the past year 
provide for the licensing of Canadian earth and space stations engaged in space communica- 
tions services. Radiocommunications in Canada are administered in accordance with the 
International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; 
the International Civil Aviation Convention; and the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea. A number of Canadian—United States conventions and agreements 
are also in effect, such as: the Convention for the Promotion of Safety on the Great Lakes by 
means of Radio; the Convention relating to the operation by citizens of either country of 
certain radio equipment or stations in the other country; the Agreement relating to the 
Co-ordination and Use of Radio Frequency above Thirty Megacycles per Second; the 
Television and FM Agreements; and the Agreement relating to the operation in either 
country of radiotelephone stations licensed in the Citizens Radio Service of the United 
States and the General Radio Service of Canada. In addition, Canada is a party to the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


Under the Broadcasting Act of 1968, the Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
issues licences for broadcasting undertakings. However, the licences are not issued unless 
the Minister of Communications certifies to the Commission that the applicant has satisfied 
the requirements of the Radio Act and regulations thereunder, and has been or will be issued 
a Technical Construction and Operating Certificate under that Act. Broadcasting under- 
takings include radio (AM and FM) and television broadcasting stations, community 
antenna television (CATV) systems, and network operations. The technical rules and 
procedures for the allocation of frequency channels and installation and technical operation 
of broadcasting station facilities are set forth in the Department’s Broadcast Procedures 
and Radio Standards Specifications. ‘These documents form the basis for determining the 
acceptability of applications for Technical Construction and Operating Certificates and 
for the control of the technical operation of broadcasting undertakings. The availability 
of the technical facilities for broadcasting is subject to the terms of the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the Canadian-U.S.A. Television Agreement and the 
Canada-U.S.A. FM Agreements. 


Telesat Canada, a Corporation created by an Act of Parliament, June 27, 1969 (RSC 
1970, c. T-4), is responsible for Canada’s proposed domestic communications satellite. 
It has a unique form of financing—the Government, designated common carriers, and the 
general public will each be offered about one third of its shares. The Corporation reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Communications. (See also p. 950.) 


Licensing and Regulation of Radio and TV Stations.—Licensing is the Federal 
Government’s method of maintaining control over radiocommunications in Canada. Under 
the Radio Act, radio stations (other than those used in broadcasting undertakings) em- 
ploying any form of Hertzian wave transmission, including television and radar, are re- 
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quired to be licensed by the Department of Communications, unless exempted by regulation. 
There are six classes of radio station licence: Coast, Land, Mobile, Ship, Earth and Space. 
Various categories of service may be authorized under each of these classes; for example, 
Public Commercial Service, Private Commercial Service, Amateur Experimental, etc. The 
number of licences in force for radio stations in Canada in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 
was 256,327 compared with 245,789 in 1969-70. These figures include stations operated 
by federal, provincial and municipal government departments and agencies, stations on 
ships and aircraft registered in Canada and stations in land vehicles operated for both 
public and private purposes, but they do not include stations in the broadcasting service. 
Following are comparative figures for the licensing periods 1969-70 and 1970-71:— 


Item 1969-70 1970-71 
INGw ApplUCablons TECELV Eda. << etecsn cis te cia ierclevsin a iele ceo oevciaieie ltrs eninieie nie 31,509 29,125 
Authorization grantbedmerasa. acim erace ieee tein ee eine eee eens 27,787 23,537 
TPAC ONCE/AIMEN CINENTS'.5 <2 ce aiese  aiclertote esoiolatevete vale iocele et cve sola stakeitls eis arale ve etaverctes 25,166 22,272 
Licencescancellationsis cists secs se aiciaie Bie olaldlerare atrrel eie eis Cie he Em Oe aie ee a -eienaters 16, 87 18,198 
Totalilieencesiin Loreen ctocc. shies arenisin cee eine vieatae tan oes wee ici eit 245,789 256,327 
Net increase in licences in force over preceding year............eeeee cece 16,004 10,538 


Radio Standards in general are drawn up in consultation with the electronic industry 
and users of radio, taking into account such technical factors as those which affect fre- 
quency spectrum utilization, reliability of apparatus, and compatibility under conditions 
of service. To facilitate the development of standard specifications, and for testing neces- 
sary to determine whether apparatus complies, the Department of Communications main- 
tains an engineering laboratory. 


Licensing involves the assigning of specific frequencies to each station. Bands of 
frequencies are allocated for various types of services, often on a shared non-interference 
basis. Frequency selection, compatibility evaluation, domestic registration (computerized 
data base with a file size of more than 51,000,000 characters), and notification with the 
International Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union at Geneva are carried out to ensure efficient use of the spectrum. Assignments 
are made in keeping with international and domestic statutes and regulations, regional 
agreements and domestic policies. The IFRB is notified of frequency assignments for 
technical examination and for inclusion, with appropriate “‘in-service’”’ dates, in the Master 
International Frequency Register so that Canadian assignments will receive international 
recognition and be given protection from interference by foreign stations. ‘In service’’ 
dates are necessary when determining prior right to the use of particular frequencies. 


The enforcement activities of the Telecommunications Regulation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Communications, include the technical inspection of all radio stations including 
the monitoring and measurement of their radiated signals to ensure compliance with the 
regulations and conditions of licensing; the location and suppression of radio interference; 
the technical examination of candidates for the various classes of certificates of proficiency 
in radio which must be held by the operators of radio stations; and the direction of prosecu- 
tions in the courts. These functions are carried out through personnel located at 34 radio 
regulations inspection offices, 10 fixed monitoring stations, seven mobile monitoring vehi- 
cles, and six regional spectrum observation centres across Canada. Through decentrali- 
zation, the six regional offices share with headquarters in the direction of day-to-day acti- 
vities of the Telecommunications Regulation Branch, and the development of suitable 
programs and facilities for the recruitment and training of necessary technical personnel 
for the Department. 


Federal Civil Telecommunications Services 


The Department of Communications is made up of the Communications Research 
Centre formed from the Department of Defence Research Telecommunications Establish- 
ment, the Telecommunications Management Bureau transferred from the Ministry of — 
Transport, and the Policy, Plans and Programs Branch. The work of the Research Centre 
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ranges from fundamental studies on materials and circuits to the design of advanced high- 
reliability avionics and aerospace electronic systems. The Telecommunications Manage- 
ment Bureau is responsible for: (1) development of policy and plans with respect to national 
and international telecommunications by satellites, cables and other media including 
relations with the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation and participation 
in the work of the International Telecommunications Union and its subsidiary organs; 
(2) establishment and review of the telecommunications requirements of the Federal Govern- 
ment departments and agencies throughout Canada, and co-ordination of the planning 
and provision of faculties to meet these needs; (3) planning of emergency measures and 
administration of the Emergency National Telecommunication Organization (ENTO); 
(4) development and maintenance within the Bureau of a centre of competence in the latest 
telecommunications technology; and (5) administration of the Radio Act and Regulations 
including allocation and assignment of radio frequencies, radio provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, Ship Station Radio Regulations, the Telegraphs Act and the Regulations 
thereunder covering the licensing of transoceanic cables. The Policy, Plans and Programs 
Branch is responsible for the development of long-range plans and policies and the co-ordina- 
tion of investigations and research programs that will improve knowledge about the Cana- 
dian communications environment. Each of these three major sectors of the Department 
reports to an Assistant Deputy Minister—ADM (Research), ADM (Operations) and 
ADM (Planning), respectively. 


' Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Federal services in aid of 
marine and aeronautical navigation are outlined in the following paragraphs; details may be 
obtained on request from the Ministry of Transport, Ottawa. Six regional offices, located 
at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., 
and Moncton, N.B., carry out the construction and operation of the facilities. 


Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for radio-equipped 
Canadian vessels and foreign ships using Canadian waters. This safety and communications 
service for shipping covers the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait and includes regularly broadcast weather 
reports, storm warnings and notices of danger to navigation. Ships at sea may obtain 
medical advice from any coast station. The stations carry out communications by radio- 
telegraph and/or radiotelephone and most of them provide connections to land telephone 
lines. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (VAI) stations provide long-range radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone services to ships. Coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, 
in addition to their regular services, provide commercial communications for posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and various prospecting and development organizations, make 
weather observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with information, 
landing conditions, etc. 


Automatic radiobeacon stations are maintained on the East and West Coasts, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay and Strait, giving navigational 
aid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken. These stations 
are arranged, where possible, in groups up to a maximum of six stations transmitting in 
sequence on a common frequency, the sequence being repeated continually regardless of 
weather conditions. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation providing accurate fixes 
at distances up to 750 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. Two Loran stations operate 
in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and two on the West Coast. These stations, in 
conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service to ships 
and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Decca is a short-range radio 
aid to navigation providing accurate fixes at distances up to 250 miles. Four chains of 
Decca stations are in operation—the Newfoundland chain, the Nova Scotia chain, the 
Anticosti chain and the Cabot Strait chain—giving service to ships off Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. 
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It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar and important 
buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to increase their radar visibility. A shore-based radar 
installation is in operation on the Lion’s Gate Bridge across the entrance of Vancouver 
Harbour. Four radar responder beacons (RACONS) are in year-round operation on the 
East Coast; three in the Western Arctic and one in the Great Lakes are in operation during 
the navigation season. Low power transceivers are provided for use in emergencies at 
lighthouses, particularly at locations that would otherwise be completely cut off from 
assistance in case of illness. 


Aeronautical Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided by the Ministry 
of Transport from coast to coast and from the United States border to the Arctic regions 
for use by Canadian aircraft and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. 


Low frequency radio aids operating on the frequency band 200-415 KHz are generally 
located within a distance of 50 to 100 nautical miles of each other to form the low frequency 
airways system. A few are located ‘‘off airways” in remote regions and a number of low 
power radiobeacons serve major airports as terminal and landing aids. The Ministry of 
Transport operates 275 en route, low frequency aids (20 of which are the older type radio 
range class) and 61 low power terminal radiobeacons. These facilities are used primarily 
in association with airborne direction finding equipment. Voice channels on a number of 
low frequency aids are also used for aircraft communications and weather broadcast purposes. 


Operating on the higher frequency bands VHF (very high frequency) and UHF (ultra 
high frequency), the Ministry of Transport operates 64 VHF Omni-directional Ranges 
(VOR), 60 Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) and 31 Tactical Air Navigation Systems 
(TACAN). 


The VOR stations form the VHF airways system which closely parallels the older low 
frequency airways system. Use of the VOR permits a pilot to select any desired course. 
Additional VOR stations are being constructed on a continuing basis. TACAN stations are 
collocated with the VOR at 30 locations. The TACAN provides the pilot with a readout 
of the distance of the aircraft from the VOR station. The complete station is called a 
VORTAC. 


Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) provide radio signals which permit aircraft landings 
during periods of low visibility. Radio transmitters provide lateral and slope guidance to 
the approach end of the runway and also provide an indication of the distance to the runway 
threshold. For air traffic control purposes, there are three main classes of radar in operation 
at Canadian airports consisting of: 15 airport and airways surveillance radars (AASR) 
with a range of 150 nautical miles; eight airport surveillance radars (ASR) with a range of 
50 nautical miles; and nine precision approach radars (PAR), which are short-range radars 
used for landing at major airports. 


Radiotelephone communications are provided by 116 ground stations called Aeradio 
Stations. From these stations, a pilot may obtain weather data, air traffic control instruc- 
tions and other information concerning flight safety. These stations operate for the most 
part on the very high frequency (VHF) band but in the north and on international routes 
high frequency (HF) is utilized to provide the necessary long-range coverage. Thirteen 
of the 116 stations engage in international communications services for Canadian and 
foreign air carriers. All these ground stations are connected to a fixed teletype network 
with over 48,000 circuit miles provided to meet aeronautical communications needs. 


Subsection 4.—Overseas Telecommunications Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC) was established in 
1950 to maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of public 
communications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of tele- 
communication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments in 
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cable and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; and 
to conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such 
telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other nations. 


The services currently being provided are as follows: direct telegraph, telephone and 
telex communications between Canada and Argentina, Australia, Austria, Barbados, 
Belgium, Bermuda, Brazil, Britain, Chile, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hong Kong, the Irish Republic, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the Soviet Union, Sweden, Switzerland and Trinidad 
and Tobago; direct telephone and telegraph services with the Islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon; direct telephone with Antigua, the Philippines, South Africa, Spain and Vene- 
zuela; and direct telex with Portugal and the Philippines. Datel 600 service is in operation 
between Canada and Australia, Belgium, Britain, France, Germany, Hong Kong, Italy, 
Japan, Sweden and Switzerland. International telex service is provided with 164 countries. 


The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post Office, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the Corporation, was brought into service in 1956. Since 1961, the following cables 
have been brought into service: the Canada—Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit telephone cable 
(ICECAN)—a two-party enterprise of the Great Northern Telegraph Company of Den- 
mark and COTC; the Canada-Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT); the Common- 
wealth Trans-Pacific 80-circuit telephone cable—a four-party enterprise of Canada, Britain, 
New Zealand and Australia, connecting Vancouver and New Zealand and Australia via 
Hawaii and Fiji (COMPAC); the South East Asia Commonwealth 80-circuit cable—a six- 
party enterprise of Canada, Britain, New Zealand, Australia, Malaysia and Singapore, 
connecting Australia, Hong Kong, Singapore and Kuala Lumpur via New Guinea and 
Guam (SEACOM); the Canada—Bermuda 640-circuit cable—a two-party enterprise of 
Canada and Britain (CANBER); and a number of circuits for Canadian purposes acquired 
in telephone cable systems connecting Bermuda, Jamaica, Puerto Rico and the United 
States. 


The Corporation also operates direct circuits via the Atlantic satellites with Antigua, 
Argentina, Austria, Barbados, Belgium, Brazil, Britain, Chile, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, the Irish Republic, Israel, Jamaica, the Netherlands, Peru, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Trinidad and Tobago, and Venezuela. The earth station constructed for the Ministry 
of Communications for research and experimentation with respect to satellites at Mill 
Village, N.S., and the Corporation’s own earth station at the same location, operate with 
the larger capacity satellites of the International Telecommunications Satellite Organiza- 
tion (INTELSAT) III and IV series. The Corporation at present operates direct circuits 
via the Pacific Satellite with Australia, Hong Kong, Japan, New Zealand, and the Philip- 
pines through the American-owned earth station at Jamesburg, California, pending the 
completion of its own earth station under construction on Vancouver Island, scheduled for 
the latter part of 1972. Apart from normal use of its system for television, public telephone, 
switched data, telex and telegraph message traffic, capacity is available for private leased 
circuits. 


Canada, represented by Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, is a 
signatory to the Operating Agreement of the INTELSAT set up by the participating nations 
for the development and operation of a global communications satellite system. The 
Corporation also represents Canada on the Commonwealth Telecommunications Council. 


The Corporation, under a long-term agreement, has under charter from the Ministry 
of Transport the CCGS John Cabot, a combined ice-breaker /cable-repair ship used mainly 
for repairing the cables in the western North Atlantic Ocean. The Corporation also 
operates a cable depot at St. John’s, Nfld. 
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7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1970 


Company and Station Cables ene 
No No. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— 
Port Alberni, B.C. to Sydney, Australia via Hawaii, Fiji Islands and New Zealand.. 1 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!....................... 2 
iampden’ Nid. to/Oban;, Scotland. (CAIN PAU) ei aeeme vee eres eis aie eseieee eee: 1 2,010 
Hampden, Nfid. to Vestmannaeyjar, Iceland via Greenland..................+-e000: 1 
MEI AVAll ase NeSatoublattes bermuda. emcee een cornices me ieeaee ee 1 


Western Union International Inc. (WUI)— 


iBayeobertse Nid ato) ELammall INMY Ss WieSeAlentsemeiatecteer safoiciierstetetertersistclers cele eteare 2 2,778 

Bay ObeGbs INMGsGOLAZOLES cae w arete sjeletaren eia’e oiisimimiele el cantata toleneTotere ere meso oueiaterche ore 1 1,343 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET & T)— 

Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!...................-.. 22 2,280 

Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfid. to Penmarch, France..................-. 2 2,400 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited (NBTEL)— 

Campobellomsland® IN). Beto Lubec, Me™ UlscAtaeeaee sec ke mmecies cannes nee: 1 0.3 


1 Twin cable from Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland, and single cable from Clarenville, Nfld. via Terrence- 
ville, Nfld. to Sydney Mines, N.S. 2 Licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 


Increased use of all types of overseas telecommunication services resulted in the 
COTC reporting a net profit of $5,355,061 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, Income for 
the year amounted to $33,582,193. 


Section 2.—Radio and Television Broadcasting* 


Broadcasting began in Canada with the transmission of an experimental program by a 
Montreal radio station in 1918. Since that time radio and television have come to play a 
prominent part in the daily life of almost every Canadian. To have become such a vital 
national force, broadcasting had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. 
Two official languages, the foundation of two distinct cultures, had to be served indepen- 
dently and dozens of other cultural groups with widely divergent program interests also had 
to be served. Hundreds of radio transmitters, television stations, and repeaters are re- 
quired to reach a population distributed over more than 3,500,000 sq. miles comprising 
seven time zones and a great variety of topographical and climatic regions. Not only do 
Canadians have local service that is a reflection of life in their own districts but, by means of 
thousands of miles of land lines for radio networks and microwave circuits for television, 
nearly every Canadian may listen or watch as an event of national or international interest 
takes place. 


The broadcasting system in Canada has both public and private components. The 
earliest legislation with respect to Canadian broadcasting was passed in May 1982, creating 
the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, but the basic principles for radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting have been revised over the years. The Broadcasting Act of 1968 
(RSC 1970, c. B-11) entrusted the Canadian Radio-Television Commission under Part IT 
of the Act with the direction of the Canadian broadcasting system. The CRTC is composed 
of five full-time Commissioners and ten part-time Commissioners, representative of the 
various regions of Canada. The Commission regulates and supervises all aspects of the 
broadcasting system, except for technical matters relating to the planning and construction 
of broadcasting facilities, which are the responsibility of the Department of Communica- 
tions. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, a publicly owned corporation established by 


Act of Parliament (now Part III of the Broadcasting Act), provides the national broadcasting 
service in Canada. Its radio and television facilities extend from the Atlantic Ocean to 


* Prepared by the Canadian Radio-Television Commission, Ottawa. 
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the Pacific, and north to the Arctic Circle. The CBC, created in 1936 to replace an earlier 
public broadcasting agency that had operated since 1932, is financed mainly by public funds 
voted annually by Parliament, with supplementary revenue obtained from commercial 
advertising. The head office is in Ottawa and the main production centres are Toronto 
for the English networks and Montreal for the French networks. Regional centres operate 
across the country. 


An applicant for a licence to establish and operate an AM, FM or TV broadcasting 
station, a community antenna television system (CATV) or a network, files application 
forms with the Secretary of the CRTC. If found acceptable by the Commission, a public 
notice of the application is issued in the Canada Gazette and in one or more newspapers of 
general circulation within the area served or to be served by such station or system prior 
to the holding of a public hearing. The same procedure applies to an application for 
renewal or amendment of an existing licence. 


Radio.—Despite the impact of television, radio remains an important means of com- 
munication for Canada’s population. The CBC networks provide a wide variety of pro- 
gramming on a national basis and private local stations attract a large percentage of the 
listening audience. 


About 97 p.c. of the households in Canada are equipped with radio. In about half of 
them there is more than one set, and often there is a radio in the car and one or more portable 
transistor sets. It is estimated that there is one radio for every two persons. To serve 
this audience, the CBC operates an English-language network and a French-language 
network and there are a considerable number of privately owned radio stations in operation, 
some affiliated with the CBC networks and some serving an entirely local function. Of the 
331 AM stations in operation in 1971, 36 were owned by the CBC and 295 were privately 
owned. The English network consisted of 28 CBC-owned and -operated stations and 61 
private affiliates; the French network was made up of eight CBC stations and 37 private 
affiliates. There is also a second French-language network consisting of five private radio 
stations. The 192 unaffiliated private stations performed a basically local community 
service. Of the 86 FM stations, 10 were operated by the CBC and 76 were privately 
operated. The private stations are financed entirely from advertising revenue. 


In addition to a coast-to-coast English network and a French network that reaches a 
large proportion of the country’s French-language population in eight of the 10 provinces, 
the CBC provides regional and local services. Its networks extend over more than 28,000 
miles. It has its own news service and offers a wide variety of programs in information, 
public affairs and entertainment. It also provides three special services—the international 
service, the northern service, and the Armed Forces service. 


Television.—Television programming began in Canada in 1952 and colour broad- 
casting in 1966. Of the 5,798,100 households in the country, 5,250,000 are equipped with 
one or more television sets. Two of the four Canadian television networks in operation 
are operated by the CBC, one in English and one in French. The 5,000-mile microwave 
network that links St. John’s in Newfoundland to Vancouver Island and the Pacific North- 
west is one of the longest in the world. The second English network, CTV, is composed 
of 77 privately owned stations, 12 of which originate programming; it reaches over half of 
the homes that have television in Canada and continues to increase its coverage. An 
application for the formation of a second French television network was approved by the 
CRTC in March 1971; in 1971 it consisted of three private stations in the Province of 
Quebec. 

As of September 1971, Canada had 92 originating stations, including 17 Frontier Cover- 
age Package stations—undertakings that broadcast CBC network programs on a delay 
basis—and 361 rebroadcasting stations. ‘The CBC owned and operated 35 stations and 103 
rebroadcasting transmitters and provided a substantial proportion of its national program- 
ming service through 40 privately owned stations which, with their 187 rebroadcasting 
stations, are affiliated with it. Eight privately owned stations have no network affiliation. 
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Trans-Canada Telephone System companies that supply telecommunications facilities to 
Canadian telecasters were all hooked together for the first time in October 1971 to broadcast 
to a select audience of technicians the first of a series of operational instructional video tapes 
aimed at standardizing the technical details of running Television Operating Centres. 


From the start, the development of Canadian television was complicated by geographi- 
cal and language factors. About half of the people of Canada live near the southern border 
and have access to programs broadcast by one or all of the major United States networks. 
This fact and the need to maintain a Canadian identity and to articulate Canadian interests 
contributed to the rapid development of Canadian television services. Toronto and Mon- 
treal now rank among the world’s principal television production centres in the English and 
French languages; Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Quebec City, Halifax and 
St. John’s are the regional production centres. Of the 18 CBC stations that originate 
programming, 13 broadcast in English and five in French; of the 57 private stations, 32 
English-language and eight French-language stations are affiliated with the CBC. There 
are 12 private English-language stations affiliated with the CTV network. Three French- 
language stations are affiliated with the second French television network, Télé-Métropole 
Corporation. Two English-language stations, independent of any network affiliation, are 
also in operation. 


Cable Television.—Basically, cable television is an antenna system linked to the 
individual subscriber’s set by cable through a series of amplifiers, making it possible to 
bring the subscriber signals he could not otherwise obtain. Cable systems are capable of 
carrying AM and F'M radio as well as VHF and UHF television signals. For this service, 
the subscriber customarily pays an installation fee and a monthly rental of about $5 a month. 
Systems range in size from 38 with fewer than 100 subscribers to five with more than 100,000. 
As of September 1971, there were 353 cable television systems operating in Canada, serving 
about 26 p.c. of all urban households in the country. 


Cable television is recognized as an integral part of the Canadian broadcasting system 
and policies and regulations that concern it must take into account the effects on other 
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aspects of the national system. Cable television systems (CATV) are operated by private 
companies, each of which must be approved technically by the Department of Communica- 
tions and licensed by the CRTC. 


The CRTC in July 1971 announced its policy on cable television, emphasizing its 
mandate to provide the best possible service and widest choice from every source for the 
Canadian viewer. It is recognized that cable television provides an improved picture 
quality and extends the service area of broadcasting transmitting undertakings. It has 
given viewers a greater variety of programs and has made possible a greater information 
flow. The policy established the composition of the basic services that cable television 
must provide, including CBC and other Canadian local and regional stations, a community 
channel and, where requested by provincial authorities, access for educational programming. 
The CRTC will authorize cable television systems to carry distant stations using microwave 
or other electronic communication systems which technically extend the receiving system. 
Cable systems which fulfil the basic Canadian services to the community will be permitted 
to provide other channels, including up to three channels from stations not licensed in 
Canada. 


The capacity of cable television systems to import distant signals can fragment local 
audiences and can have an adverse effect on local broadcasting outlets. Cable systems 
take programs off-the-air from locally licensed television stations and distribute them in a 
multitude of other areas without contributing to the production cost of these programs. 
The CRTC has concluded that cable television systems should pay for the Canadian pro- 
grams and services received over the air by buying additional Canadian programs from 
local and regional licensees as well as network sources for play or replay on their systems, 
thus providing additional exposure for Canadian programs. A policy of program deletion 
and replacement, where identical programs are scheduled by stations already serving the 
community, will enable stations already licensed to serve an area to regain their portion of 
the local audience without reducing or restricting viewer choice. The CRTC also encour- 
ages a similar policy for commercial messages. Although cable licensees will not be permit- 
ted to sell advertising, they may remove the commercial content of signals not licensed to 
serve Canada and insert replacement commercial messages sold by Canadian television 
stations. 


Operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1970-71* 


Programming.—The CBC continued to increase its Canadian program content 
during 1970-71. Both English and French television networks achieved prime-time 
Canadian content levels of about 70 p.c. Canadian content on the AM radio networks, 
English and French, was about 75 p.c. The time given to colour programming in a normal 
week’s schedule ranged from 70 to 84 p.c. on the English television network and from 49 to 
79 p.c. on the French network. 


Regional participation in national program schedules and planning was considerably 
increased in both French and English services. There was also a greater emphasis on 
community service by individual CBC stations, with the assignment of more local periods 
in the French services and the introduction of new morning radio formats on a number of 
English stations. The Frontier Coverage Package schedule was revised to improve pro- 
gram service to northern viewers. 

Following a major internal study of CBC radio, the CBC Directors approved proposals 
for the gradual realignment of programming into complementary AM and FM services in 
both English and French. In each language, Radio One (AM) would emphasize news, 
information, community programming and light entertainment; Radio Two (FM) would 
offer more extended program formats concentrating on music, the arts and documentary 
material. A summary of this long-range plan was presented to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Broadcasting, and applications were submitted to the CRTC for authority to 
establish additional FM stations. 


* Revised by CBC Information Services, Ottawa. 
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The CBC continued to be the major developer and employer of Canadian talent, 
engaging some 30,000 Canadian artists and performers at total fees of $21,600,000. 


The CBC Research Department continued its weekly surveys of audience reaction to 
French and English television programs, and also conducted a variety of special studies on 
subjects such as the impact of cable television, public feeling on topical social issues, radio 
listening habits, and the analysis of coverage and market data. 


Facilities and Coverage.—As of Mar. 31, 1971, 98.6 p.c. of Canadians were within 
reach of CBC radio and 96.8 p.c. could receive CBC television. Coverage extensions 
brought the total length of CBC radio networks to 28,060 miles, and of CBC television 
networks to 11,452 miles. New installations during the year included five new television 
transmitters, 22 new radio transmitters, and one new Frontier Coverage Package (CBC- 
designed transmitter for isolated locations offering limited program service on tape). 


During 1970, an ultra high frequency education station came into operation in Toronto, 
owned and operated by CBC and programmed by the Ontario Department of Education. 
The CBC acquired part ownership of CKLW-TYV in Windsor, Ont., with completion of the 
purchase scheduled for 1973-74. Work was in progress on a new CBC television station 
in Saskatoon, Sask., scheduled to go on the air in the fall of 1971. In radio, the CBC’s 
Toronto FM station was converted to stereo operation in December 1970, and the two 
Montreal FM stations, English and French, were converted in 1971. 


Work was well advanced on the CBC’s new Montreal broadcasting centre at Place de 
Radio-Canada, with first occupancy expected in late 1971 and full operation during the 
course of 1972. Regional production facilities were expanded at Moncton, N.B., and plans 
were in progress for consolidated facilities in Vancouver, B.C. 


Discussions were continued with Telesat Canada regarding CBC plans to lease channels 
on the domestic communications satellite Anik, scheduled to be in operation in 1973. 
The CBC’s position on cable television and its place in the Canadian broadcasting system 
was set out in a brief to the CRTC. 


Organization.—Reorganization of the CBC, in progress since 1968, was almost com- 
pleted by early 1971, with English-language operations centred in Toronto under the English 
Services Division, French-language operations in Montreal under the French Services 
Division, and foreign operations, including Radio Canada International, grouped under the 
External Services Division. A new management information system was in operation, to 
facilitate program planning and production. The total number of CBC employees as of 
March 1971 was 8,872, a slight reduction from the previous year. 


External Operations.—The 11 language sections of Radio Canada International 
transmit 85 hours a week of shortwave programs to Europe, Africa, Latin America, Aus- 
tralasia, the Caribbean and the United States. Some 80,000 audience letters are received 
each year, and the international membership of the Radio Canada Shortwave Club reached 
10,000 in 1970. The international service also continues to supply music and spoken word 
transcriptions to foreign broadcasting organizations. 


In February 1971, Radio Canada International observed the 20th anniversary of its 
shortwave broadcasts in Russian. In June 1971, a special Canadian postage stamp was 
issued marking the installation of two of the planned five new 250-kw. transmitters at 
Sackville, N.B. Also in 1971, the CBC’s shortwave receiving station near Ottawa was 
moved to a new and larger site at Stanley Corners. 


CBC continued its active association with international organizations such as the 
Communauté des Télévisions Francophones, the Communauté radiophonique des Pro- 
grammes de langue francaise, the Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference, the European 
Broadcasting Union and the Asian Broadcasting Union. A variety of program exchanges 
and co-productions were arranged, the CBC hosted or attended several international 
workshops and conferences, and the External Services Division provided liaison in prepara- 
tion for CBC coverage of coming world events such as the 1972 Olympics in Japan and 
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Germany. The CBC received a number of foreign broadcasters on training attachments 
in co-operation with the Canadian International Development Agency, UN agencies and 
foreign broadcasting organizations. 


The Foreign Sales Department of the CBC placed a variety of French and English 
productions with broadcasters in the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, 
the United States, New Zealand, Japan, Australia, France, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Monaco. Among international awards won by CBC productions were the Grand Prix de 
l’Actualité, presented by the Communauté radiophonique des Programmes de langue 
francaise for a radio report on the liberation of James Cross; Ohio State Awards for 
educational radio programming were received for Indians of North America and A Many- 
Colored Canvas; Major Armstrong Awards for excellence and originality in FM programming; 
and a certificate of recognition from the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 
(U.S.A.) for general programming in this field. 


CAE, the Canadian Armed Forces radio station operated by CBC personnel at Werl, 
Federal Republic of Germany, was closed in 1970 when Canadian NATO forces were con- 
solidated at Lahr. Station CFN at Lahr continued in operation and began broadcasting 
in both English and French. 


Finance.—Total operating expense for the year ended Mar. 31, 1971, was $218,139,000, 
an increase of $10,106,000 or 4.9 p.c. over the previous year; this amount included 
$11,034,000 for depreciation and amortization not recoverable from the Parliamentary 
payment. An amount of $47,466,000 was obtained from revenue (mostly advertising 
revenue which grossed $45,061,000), a $1,400,000 decrease from the previous year. Of the 
total Parliamentary payment of $166,000,000, an amount of $159,700,000 was applied to 
meet net operating expenditures, and $6,300,000 was applied to repayment of capital loans; 
the surplus of $61,000 was carried forward to meet future operating expenditures. Capital 
assets, after accumulated depreciation, totalled $132,586,000. 


As a Crown corporation, the CBC continued to be affected by Government restraints 
and operated the national broadcasting service in 1970-71 within the Parliamentary pay- 
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ment of $166,000,000, which was the same as the amount provided in the previous year. 
The Corporation was able to meet increased operating costs and cover-off reduced advertis- 
ing revenue and, at the same time, generate a small surplus of $61,000 for the year. This 
was added to previous year’s surplus, and a total of $13,016,000 was carried forward to 
subsequent fiscal years. The surplus is available to assist in meeting rising costs as well 
as additional Canadian programming requirements. 


8.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1970 and 1971 


Item 1969-70 1970-71 
$’000 $’000 
Expenses— 
Production and Distribution— 
COS EOL DEO MEAN Nyassa ature atore, binseisve ols Gasterscde) axstarura[ai oloio excel repereiststersinrajansrokers obec 128,072 135,040 
INGtworldistributioteayccuscckcu con courinocosecen ate aren seiemerae emistte elena 16,722 17,819 
SEA TION TANSEUISSION 2. «core etre ei neterec lected Soke tote er edoseres even ete eae arene ere terats 10,842 11,162 
Payment GO:private stations 25 <mjc1yo c.c.csyalstaysisiemietete else ole eparcicisi s/s veFordietaley Yaveiaia Sip 5,725 5,148 
Commissionsito agencles aNd NOGWOLKS.. ccc. clearest a valetee ea ieioieieeeisis ornare aici 5, 383 5,056 
IU KOrMAL SERVICES 7, . sac celal sovtotclalclaisiar che sere, Sistoudteauers pieretaneteceloiout nate ote aieniore eiareleneiees 4,326 4,402 
IB INET CNC. DLOAC CASEIN G £1 eraceustsyeiss iets afololero)zisveds usin olslalaserexsslar= tel cictadenetehcvoretaceray 418 203 
@Operational/supervision and ServiCes. cs. cele cee cls oes scioeelcisaione ence cern se 16,840 17,812 
Selling and Administration— 
Selling Gxpenshpe re as ceca oes tess ectacots cet ece elena alae Siovae ye oneterevatais eile elearaie etree ee 3,425 3,643 
HUN gineeringand .GOVElLOPMENb acres injcteceies else eareweisicloreiale clatoreateievecieterssasyers eters 1,720 1,640 
Manarementiand central SOrvi1ced enc... 5 scleciee a cle cuvettes ctajelty eatealate: voter sisi rhe 8, 492 8,779 
TNGEresti On: LOANS. acd cee wea cree thal seavare apo See waltiaty-o crave yc boiale wale trathyatet teen ates 6,068 7,435 
Totals; WOxp enSes re cctcsia ciate aysisia,s*uleyevat ny asara aiafesnietwveyere atures tmrmerovarcismeterereteletciers 208, 033 218,139 
Income— 
Parliamentarysp at yen sz,os aise) slereic ore sresstavelslalosereieei ee se ceiatearetarsietoreyolavartielerticvere ere visigaete 160,935 159, 700 
Advertising revenue: (2TOSS) js. aviateusisias siciorsisiereve cers (diate tre afofatetorvaciaiaie arotese:scotaroreeres 47,033 45,061 
InGFerestiONANVEStMIeDtS, yeke ss ate otewisl aiclatevecs usp s1ae aren leratereis are leita od stare’ oautieinees 1,120 1,259 
IMIS GEL LATA OO US era ayers eesvstes ssa ctoters slats WY cusvelny ate alone, ovetoxeas\ a ayovensy tate leparehs avs arevavate /atowrave eiaverat eXecaicys 756 1,146 
Motals} TRCOMC, Sees ics ces Have ea tociee ncitercaletsdicesccansie deacie cacti 209, 844 207,166 
Depreciation and amortization included with tota expenses............e00eeeeeeeeee 10,182 11,034 
220,026 218,200 
DUleplus tOrbHevy Oar cc ctays cieisisis levareleiors cca eis steyeersre rote ere ais atotae e avettoiem ie carne Sem mvacete Giles see 11,993 61 


Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry* 


Financial and other statistics of the radio and television broadcasting industry are 
obtained by Statistics Canada in co-operation with the Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission; summary figures for private and CBC sectors are given in Table 9 for the year 1970. 


In 1970, 338 private radio stations and 66 television stations reported to Statistics 
Canada. The operating revenue of the broadcasting industry for the year amounted to 
$263,292,561, an increase of 6.6 p.c. over 1969. Of the total, radio broadcasting accounted 
for $116,423,211 or 44.2 p.c. and television broadcasting for $146,869,350 or 55.8 p.c.; in 
1969, radio received $109,907,435 or 44.5 p.c. and television $137,141,456 or 55.5 p.ce. 
Revenue from national and network time sales represented 60.7 p.c. of the total broadcasting 
revenue and revenue from local time sales 39.3 p.c.; national and network time sales in- 
creased by 6.2 p.c., local time sales by 4.9 p.c. and other incidental operating revenue by 
20.3 p.c. over 1969. Operating expenses in 1970 at $397,157,255 were 5.5 p.c. higher than 
in 1969. The growth of revenues exceeded the growth of expenses and resulted in an 
operating profit of $30,842,306 in 1970 compared with one ‘of $36,623,163 in 1969. After 
adjustment on account of other income and expenses and income taxes, the final net profit 
of the private sector of the broadcasting industry in 1970 was $13,758,994 compared with 
$17,744,962 in 1969. 


* Prepared by the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Statistics Canada. 
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9.—Operating Revenue and Expenses and Employee Statistics of the Radio and Television 
Broadcasting Industry, 1970 


Radio Stations Television Stations Total 
Radio 
Item and 
Private CBC Total Private CBC Total || Television 
Stations 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Operating Revenue— 

Salesion Air GINACl esate ouers ivtees vee 111,813 1,854 | 113,667 95,906 34,711 | 180,617 244,284 
WO CALE yt wears erunoaaatecsier 70,768 810 71,578 21,828 2,467 24, 295 95, 873 
INSGIONALS Soon oes oelicc de smn oeaie: 40,671 663 41, 234 63,033 12,551 75, 584 116,818 
INCU WORKS s chi faint s eislletsis cartel 474 381 855 11,045 19,693 30,738 81,593 

Incidental operating revenue...... 2,735 21 2,756 15,259 993 16,252 19,008 

Totals, Operating Revenue| 114,548 1,875 | 116,423 | 111,165 35,704 | 146,869 263, 292 
Parliamentary grants?.............. — 35, 896 35,896 — 128,811 128,811 164,707 
Totals, Operating Revenue 
and Parliamentary Grants| 114,548 37,771 | 152,319 | 111,165 | 164,515 | 275,680 427,999 
Operating Expenses— 

Direct remuneration.............. 47,054 18,397 65,451 32,742 73,589 | 106,331 171,782 

Fringe benefits 1,955 1,393 3,348 1,505 5, 574 7,079 10, 427 

PATON UHEES crrerc cy Satets sete crete hernias 1,736 4,408 6,144 4,722 17,631 22,353 28, 497 

Raw film and audio tape, studio 
sets and props, and other materi- 
als’and supplies. joncee sess cee: 364 1,494 1,858 2,135 5,977 8,112 9,970 

Remote facilities................. 507 — 507 180 _ 180 687 

News service, music - recordings 
and transcriptions, and program 
rights and royalties............. 3,705 758 4,463 1,104 3,030 4,134 8,597 

Amortization of feature films, 
syndicated and other programs. 139 _— 139 12,247 13,230 Qbe417, 25,616 

Program distribution and customs 
EXPENSES sete o:auavescielsiciweievalsjalsisisieceie 34 _— 34 826 _— 826 860 

Network assessments............. 14 _ 14 2,383 -- 2,383 2,397 

Other direct program expenses.... 1,055 715 1,770 1,368 2,862 4,230 6,000 

Transmitter, studio and mobile 
unit tubes expenses.............. 444 123 567 852 491 1,343 1,910 

VTR heads, and tape expenses... . 46 _ 46 1,175 _— 1,175 1,221 

Equipment parts and supplies, and 
other technical expenses......... 828 425 1,253 1,077 1,701 2,778 4,031 

Tine Chargess. goss. cence neers 574 2,494 3,068 292 9,974 10, 266 13,334 

Advertising, promotion and pub- 

RIGILY See ee ate CNet actos 3,516 389 3,905 1,601 1,554 8, 155 7,060 
VA bINg BERVACES tian Nees cc orn onisial- 546 157 703 435 627 1,062 1,765 
Sales representatives commissions 7,871 70 7,941 4,045 282 4,327 12,268 
Other selling, promotion and pub- 

HCIEY OxpENSES 4.5 os ceive eile oes 896 —_— 896 619 _ 619 1,515 
Travel, entertainment, member- 

ship dues and subscriptions. .... 2,747 476 3,228 1,603 1,905 3, 508 6,731 
Motor vehicle operating expenses. . 1,107 110 pale 517 442 959 2,176 
Rent of premises, and light, heat 

BUG POWED Mca cccee Cekenieee 2,885 956 3,841 2,577 3,826 6, 403 10,244 
Depreciation and amortization.... 4,940 2,042 6, 982 7,856 8,360 16,216 23,198 
Maintenance and repairs........... 1,165 259 1,424 946 1,036 1,982 3,406 
Legal, audit and other professional 

CES RTE Roe oe eee ne tenes 1,802 63 1,865 567 254 821 2,686 

Doubtiuhaccountss....2. 266 ooten 1,092 2 1,094 345 8 353 1,447 

Station and music licence fees..... 3,789 209 3,998 3,335 837 4,172 8,170 

Hquipment rental....cc. sce. cess. 475 132 607 496 528 1,024 1,631 

Interest on obligations............. 1,476 1,359 2,835 1,493 5,487 6,930 9,765 

Other operating expenses.......... 8,570 1,340 9,910 4,496 5,360 9, 856 19,766 

Totals, Operating Expenses.| 101,332 37,771 | 139,103 93,5389 | 164,515 | 258,054 397,157 
Net Operating Profit including 
Parliamentary Grants........ 13,216 oa 13, 216 17,626 _ 17,626 30,842 
Average monthly number of em- 
DON COS, SSA S8 ve cite con Nescyy ciatenens 6,278 1,830 8,108 4,149 7,319 11, 468 19,576 


1 After deducting advertising agency commissions and trade discounts. 
charges. 3 The CBC charges its operations with depreciation. 


Parliamentary grants. 


2 After deducting line and service 
The charge so made has been added to the 
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Statistics of the Community Antenna Television Industry.—Table 10 presents 
financial statistics of an annual series dealing with the Canadian CATV industry. It should 
be noted that the series was re-designed for 1970 so that the resulting statistics are not 
comparable with those published in the 1970-71 Year Book. 


This industry, comprising 314 operating systems, reported an increase in total operat- 
ing revenue for the year ended Aug. 31, 1970 of 46.8 p.c., rising from $37,400,000 to 
$54,900,000 over that for the previous year. Subscription revenue from individual sub- 
scribers and multi-outlet contracts accounted for $51,700,000 or 94.2 p.c. of the total. 
Operating expenses rose from $22,200,000 (adjusted to exclude interest and depreciation 
for purposes of comparability) to $30,300,000 in 1970, resulting in a net operating profit of 
$24,700,000 compared with one of $15,200,000 in the previous year. After deducting 
“other revenue net of other expenses’’, “net loss derived from activities not related to 
CATV” and “estimated income taxes’, the industry achieved a net profit to Aug. 31, 1970 
of $5,100,000 compared with one of $2,300,000 earned in the previous year. 


10.—Financial Statistics of the CATV Industry, Year Ended Aug. 31, 1970 


Item Amount 


Operating Revenue— 
Sales Revenue— 
SSITDSELIp LIOM TO VEIUIC a cavers cts oe.cre ctatevacclonarelaveinkers ate 6 wie eonrarotetarsteve aietctate a cet tvs ors ever a Paiate aay NeraloreLclerieeere aie 51,718,859 


Installation (or move) revenue.. 2,596, 986 
Other sales revenue............. 67,660 
Inerdental operabing LEV eNUely ssa cretare a/0: 4a ct steleveverakerals cunts 'e aPeValove wo aveis otal Sis.0/olo.0¥e/elecolsve ajax sista vlgvore rere reeTS 561,750 
Totals; Operating Weve © ssi aioe octaves esas sain seretesetoidicwe chaveuere Tea iets ouareleborerete stoTeeeite eile eee 54, 940, 255 
Operating Expenses— 
Salariess wagesand fringe) DENCH US! smi co vreiciereleiptored craic Adio cree ole rotors Rinne cottede eee elton aioe esate 12,026,618 
POP TATI OTIS TATION. Qo sloy ets rereeares ony samira us evorareve ecaevniaia,0\eretaypoahcr aie aie lttroi ee Neva acy cateT ace e mterota ate retbTete aise oreo 264, 139 
Technical Service— 
Wweasespayments: Mead-end and distribution systema. ....cs. sc)aleti. + osics eileleis eeielle ottionieerenrotiste 2,677,073 
Repairs and maintenance to property, plant and equipment............ccc eee eee eee e ee eeeeees 2,732,641 
Webieloexpenses (including leasGipa yaments) ler t we icles oratarerverarere olererevererereie mietcteverlelcrersieretaremeteterstoteters 1,085, 599 
Miscellancous:technical’ and service expenses. cc <isisi<isic sary scree ware vinieipievureie.¢ oe/ele wiela/s sisi o wietevimievelntotersie 1,359, 498 
AGvertisingesisales An Gopromoplony cic cmtaeshuinte se tyncate tiene: toes teed wroreve dra ienatnana els Sate ote 2,180,758 
Administration and General— 
Professional services (legal, accounting and consulting)..............ccccccccceecccvcvscessscecs 1,306, 498 
Office siipplies*aud* expenses; eta nuice te are ochre dc eeiet ean ie de eimaitete wae ela meena ee eee eens 1,597,323 
Miscellaneous administrative and general expenses.............cccccccceccccccccecscevsssccesees 3,302,785 
Otherrcexpenses Ob ClASSIMEAIAD OVO Ken sacs s were oede «as Orecae hie are alias alee arctivo mane vores 1,798,613 
Totals; Operating Exp ewises ceo atc tery Sans ate ates sorsis Gaaisve eee arabe oie nce iotelesstoe Maer eee 30,281,545 
INGtroperatine pro fi tswwaerteiite siescrociue esse tala wil ies ietons te elaiaye shacioyais se-minvs eaasie cceretmretalaraters Geeta te clererene 24,658,710 
Mpnerreventie NetOoloumen exp ensesscs cic ien. seteine corre re ete rete reraiclas tise mie aie elcnsieteter ereietohevavarnitaie eter eta (11,061, 481) 
Net profit (loss) derived from activities not related to CAT V.........c.c.cccccccecesevccecseccccss (3,364, 128) 
Deductiestimated income, baxesic «coming a csntslaetettee eck chectiee cole tere Ante comanhitscerie CeeEtrree 5, 152, 052 
INGtiprolhib:GovA ues Sli 197 ON a iraalevercisia cunicreless Bieie enya late oyetane iravalareile arctsvave: s/s alk yate-avayete ortra eer uune Menage een arsine 5,081,049 


Section 3.—The National Film Board* 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950—its function, 
“to initiate and promote the production and distribution of- films in the national interest’. 
The Board’s films are produced in Canada’s two official languages and, during the 32 years 
of production, have made a considerable contribution to the country’s culture and to the 
national identity. 


*Statistics relating to the over-all motion picture industry in Canada are given in Chapter XX, pp. 1002-1004. 


| 
| 
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In addition to 35mm and 16mm films, the Board produces and distributes other visual 
aids materials—filmstrips, 8mm loop films, slide sets, overhead projectuals, multi-media 
kits and photo stories. A recent contract provides for release of some 100 NFB films in 
the new EVR (electronic video-tape recording) format for television viewing. 


The growing sophistication of film audiences and the increasing importance of film as 
a means of communication are reflected in the nature of films produced—features, docu- 
mentaries, informational films, films for the specific needs of government departments, and 
films designed for particular social purposes. The Board strives to serve as innovator of 
new cinema techniques, as well as a recorder of the nation’s day-to-day evolution. Thus, 
new needs and greater public sensitivity have encouraged the Board’s film-makers to explore 
new film styles and to experiment in new areas of film production. There have been 
corresponding new departures in the distribution and use of films, as more people turn to 
films as a matter of course for information and assistance in many activities. 


In Canada, the Board’s productions are distributed through community outlets, 
schools and universities, television stations, theatres and commercial sales. In all of these 
areas annual figures show a steady and, in some instances, a marked increase. A large part 
of the 16mm community film audience is reached through film libraries, film councils and 
special interest groups. The growing appetite for films can be attributed to the wide range 
of subject matter available. The Board’s catalogue, produced by its Publicity Division, 
lists some 60 main and sub-categories. Original films are shown regularly over English- 
language and French-language television networks in Canada as well as in cinemas. 


NFB film distribution outside Canada also continues to increase. The Board’s films 
are seen at most of the world’s international film festivals with gratifying response from the 
judges, film critics and the audiences. Film distribution abroad is promoted by the Board’s 
offices in New York, London, Paris, Buenos Aires, New Delhi and Tokyo, and by posts of 
the Departments of External Affairs and of Industry, Trade and Commerce. The aggregate 
audience of films loaned by the Department of External Affairs in some 80 countries was in 
1971 in excess of 65,000,000 people. NFB films are shown in theatres of some 100 countries. 
To increase the usefulness of films about Canada abroad, the Board makes foreign-language 
versions of some films in 40 or more languages. Language versions are also made under 
contract with television networks and school film distributors in other countries. The 
Board co-operates with the Canadian Travel Bureau to distribute films in support of 
Canada’s travel industry to appropriate audiences in the United States, Europe and other 
areas. The total audience of Canadian travel films shown abroad in 1971 was close to 
14,000,000, of which 12,000,000 were in the United States. 


The Board, in its mandate to “interpret Canada to Canadians and to the rest of the 
world’’, seeks to reflect the interests of the Canadian people and those shared with other 
people around the world. The fact that demand for the Board’s films grows by about 
33 p.c. a year indicates that this mandate is being fulfilled. 


Section 4.—Postal Service 


The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey and deliver postal 
matter with speed and security, for which duties it maintains thousands of post offices and 
utilizes air, rail, road and water transportation facilities. Associated functions include the 
sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registration of letters and other mail for 
dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting of COD articles and the transaction of 
money-order business. Also, because of its transcontinental facilities, the Post Office 
assists other government departments with such tasks as selling unemployment insurance 
stamps and hunting permits, collecting government annuity payments, distributing income 
tax forms and Public Service employment application forms, and displaying government 
posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all the functions of a city office. In larger urban areas, 
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postal stations have full functions similar to the main post office, including general delivery 
service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. Much sophisticated automatic 
equipment has been installed in Canada’s larger post offices, which could be described as 
complex semi-automated plants. Such devices include conveyors and chutes, parcel and 
bag sorting machines, photo-electric counters, intercom systems, observation gallery 
telephone systems and industrial music. Outside the post office building, mailmobiles, 
automatic stamp-vending machines and curbside mail boxes are in use. 


The operating service of the Post Office Department is organized into four regions, 
each headed by a General Manager reporting directly to the Deputy Postmaster General. 
The regions are further divided into districts, each headed by a District Director. The 
operating and support functions required in the provision of postal service to the public are 
the responsibility of the local postmasters who receive technical and administrative assist- 
ance from district and regional offices at strategic points. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Vancouver 
Island and from Pelee Island, Ont., in the south, to settlements and missions far into the 
Arctic. Canada’s airmail system utilizes most transcontinental flights, supported by many 
branch and connecting lines, and links up with the United States domestic and other inter- 
national airmail systems. First-class domestic mail is carried by air between Canadian 
points, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air stage routes provide an all-class mail 
service to many northern areas which can be served only by air. There are over 46,000 miles 
of airmail and air stage routes. 


At Mar. 31, 1971, there were 8,994 post offices in operation; letter-carrier delivery was 
being provided in 241 urban areas and 5,161 private contractors were delivering mail to 
775,017 rural and suburban households. In 1971, there were 637 city mail services trans- 
porting mail between post offices and postal stations, collecting mail from street letter boxes 
and delivering parcel post, and some 382 side services were transporting mail between post 
offices and railway stations, wharves and airports. Intercity transportation of mail by 
highway motor vehicles was being conducted by 635 major services, complemented by 951 
feeder or stage services operating to and from smaller centres. Although many of the 
highway services have replaced rail for the transportation of mails, rail remained the prin- 
cipal mode for long-distance movements of other than first-class matter. 


Revenue and expenditure of the Post Office Department for the five years ended 
Mar. 31, 1970 are shown in Table 11; gross revenue receipts are received mainly from postage, 
either in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. During the year, 44,594,066 money orders 
were issued having a value of $938,682,250, of which $912,408,724 was payable in Canada 
and $26,273,525 was payable in other countries. The value of money orders issued in other 
countries and payable in Canada was $8,463,315. 


11.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-71 


Year Ended Mar, 31— Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
$ $ $ 
LOX E55 ORAS hos Ae IO OGD Oca ea OBTiO cas ony oe tas OO eRIaR ae rei 305,400,000 | 353,100,000 47,700,000 
LO hee BARS AG ane ee Bin ie eee nines ae Seine eMC aah ya ceee Renney ye 337,023,000 | 404,214,000 67,191,000 
TO oat ahs coe rab mene van radios Specs aarti aN Ss Rts a aL A, Vy 374,902,000 | 465,233,000 90,331,000 
OL Ors te wears ta hve treraersts este Severe Ae ofannn Rare Ines Cette Ratan 444,069,000 | 497,017,000 52,948, 000 
ND Cilla recess cies cetera tenVecs orefensvexsvage rs east eva eis ies RVI ees eee 432,900,000 | 533,400,000 100, 500, 000 
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Section 5.—The Press* 


The freedom of the public in Canada is strenuously exercised by an omnipresent press. 
Daily newspapers published in the country in 1971 numbered 120, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. Combined circulation was about 4,692,000—82 p.c. in 
Iinglish and 18 p.c. in French. Publishers’ surveys show that each newspaper is read by 
an average of three persons. 


Daily newspaper advertising revenue in 1970 was $301,392,000 and circulation revenue 
was $109,978,000. By comparison, advertising revenue of 338 private radio stations in 
Canada in 1970 was $111,813,000 and of 66 private television stations $95,907,000. In 1971, 
there were 14 daily newspapers that had a circulation in excess of 100,000, accounting for 
54 p.c. of total circulation. There were 12 dailies published in the French language, 10 of 
them located in Quebec. Although the circulation of daily newspapers blankets the more 
populous areas well beyond publishing points, smaller cities and towns and rural areas 
are also served by 822 weekly newspapers catering to local interests and exercising important 
local influence. The Canadian society is also enriched by 87 ethnic daily or weekly news- 
papers published in many languages, often sprinkled with English. 


About 60 p.c. of Canada’s daily newspapers are privately owned or independent. 
There are three major newspaper chains in the country, owned by Southam Press Ltd. 
(10 dailies), Thomson Newspapers Ltd. (27 dailies) and FP Publications Ltd. (eight dailies). 
Both Southam and Thomson Newspapers are publicly owned companies with shares traded 
on Canadian stock exchanges. Papers in the Thomson chain are concentrated in the smaller 
cities. FP accounts for about 19 p.c. of total daily circulation, Southam for 18 p.c. and 
Thomson for about-8 p.c. 


In addition to their own news-gathering staffs and facilities, Canadian newspapers 
subscribe to a number of syndicated agencies and wire services, the largest being The 
Canadian Press which is a co-operative agency owned and operated by Canadian dailies. 
Largely by teletype and wirephoto transmission, it provides its 104 member newspapers with 
world and Canadian news and also serves weekly newspapers and radio and television 
stations. CP has its own news-gathering staff and each member newspaper provides the 
agency with important local news for transmission to fellow members and members share 
the cost in ratio to their circulations. 


CP carries world news from Reuters (the British agency), from The Associated Press 
(the United States co-operative) and from Agence France-Presse (of France) and these 
agencies are offered CP news on areciprocal basis. CP maintains a French-language service 
in Quebec. 


United Press International of Canada, the second major news wire service in Canada, 
is a private company and a part of United Press International World Service. It provides 
Canadian and international news and pictures to about 40 subscribers in Canada and is an 
outlet for Canadian news through United Press International facilities throughout the world. 
Certain foreign newspapers maintain bureaus in Ottawa and elsewhere in Canada to collect 
and interpret Canadian news. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. Circulation figures are given for daily English-language and French-language 
newspapers only. Such circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain because, in their 
own interest, newspapers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
For these, ABC ‘net paid’ figures have been used; ‘controlled’ (free) distribution news- 
papers are not included. On the other hand, circulation data for foreign-language news- 
papers, weekly newspapers, weekend newspapers and magazines are incomplete and there- 
fore not usable. 


* An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from their beginnings in 1752 
to (circa) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition brings that account up to 1958. 
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12._Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1970 and 1971 


1970 1971 
Province or Territory Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! | Weekend 
No. |Circulation?| No. No. No. |Circulation?} No. No. 
Ena.isH-LanGuaGe NEWSPAPERS 
Newfoundland............. 3 41,685 5 1 3 41,242 6 1 
Prince Edward Island..... 3 28,813 — — 3 29,026 — — 
Nova, Scotia... .c.c.c0e. 6 160,212 33 = 6 161,009 30 — 
New Brunswick............ 5 102,780 14 _ 5 105, 114 14 — 
UE DECE arriteataassistece 4 327,607 18 2 4 327, 847 16 2 
ONGAMO Me aceresi sielisieitsiclen: 48 | 1,928,251 242 4 47 | 1,946,853 243 3 
MEANILOD Es toeietaatetelnsalalerciotersts 7 239, 548 60 — é 252,222 58 = 
Saskatchewan.............. 4 132,574 92 _ 4 133,016 / 92 — 
PATIO GIG Blsrescyotore tore audio cYeelessyevns als 7 332 , 832 84 = 7 340,947 96 = 
British Columbia.......... 15 536, 032 98 _ 16 503 , 968 94 = 
Yukon and Northwest 
ANGyebltory Gs ancdacoscne ae a — 3 = = = 3 cas 
Totals............- 102 | 3,830,334 649 7 | 102 | 3,841,244 | 652 6 
FRENCH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
NOVA SCotlaiec.<cssc. sss = — 1 _ — = 1 _— 
New Brunswick............ 1 7,920 3 _— il 8,431 3 = 
QUI se counaedre anonene 10 698, 455 150 18 10 804,277 151 16 
QAO Ronco dontooodadnnane 1 34,951 5 _ 1 38, 218 5 = 
1 Br H0) Oo hion qedceacangoede = = 1 — — _ 1 = 
Saskatchewan............. = = 6 = == = 6 = 
Al bortardness cine ete «line == == 2 = = — 2 = 
British Columbia.......... — — 1 — = — 1 = 
Totals 235-2 heinset 12 741,326 1698 18 12 850,926 1704 16 
ForrerGn-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS® 
Qilebecte asic. sists slo <1 o\syesrss's = = 14 — = — 14 _ 
ONG AIIO trom tecssintecinciracien |e 3 53 = 3 50 = 
Mani bODAae ag ssisieisseiorols eisieins aad = 11 = = = 10 = 
Allbertarjseanccitoes sakes oe — = 1 = = = 1 = 
British Columbia.......... 3 as 4 — 3 sf 6 a 
Motalse ectcwsm: 6 Ms 83 = 6 Pe 81 — 
1 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 2 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 
3 Includes 50 bilinguals—New Brunswick 2, Quebec 42, Ontario 2 and Saskatchewan 4. 4Includes 54 bilinguals— 
New Brunswick 2, Quebec 45, Ontario 3 and Saskatchewan 4, 5 All daily and weekly foreign-language pub- 


lications given here are considered to be newspapers. 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Incorporated Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 


1970 and 1971. 


Households 
(Census 
Incorporated Centre 1966) 
No. 

Belleville Ontesswncpcncae saunce centes 9 , 287 
Brampton Onbracce coscs se aneniehisie* 9,184 
PSEANbLOrd tOnGesear dic vee cee oiles 17,395 
Borlingtons Ontescnestnc sess es ieilzal 
GBIgArY CA tars cae oen os female 94,941 
Chatham: iOntsen.. snk access © ose cists 9,304 
@ornwallWOntin case screenees ce cok 11,783 
Dare mouth Na Sees cete ce. koes 13, 937 
edmonton Altar... sass cnsceenes 105,016 
GalgnOnt se rasty eer omen ae 9,308 
Granby Quessncncece ecto cee tai: 8,622 
CHOM AO ts sad oLoodosadeoraneeTD 13,876 
IERANS Ax IN Se eceehys ie Ahi ciel 21,617 
HEAIMUCON AONE yetesce cree lous sectors 84,540 
iKemostone On temeee inn cementite tare 16,419 
Kitchener, Ont..... 26,192 
Lethbridge, Alta. a 10,644 
oadon, (Ont aot ee eae es ae as 56,368 
NEON CEODMIN: Bisfos tacit te ene ators 11,605 
Montreal Quesissc css os ck eve wees 368, 669 
MooselJaws Sasiic. sic coceaeecseneine 10,087 
INewaWestminster, B.C... 0000006 « 12,281 
Niagara Balls); Ontecs.....s0eccees + 15,725 
OalevlesOnties sh encniceneenacar 13, 452 
OshawanOntstomerid nceennn oceans 21,751 
@itawas Ont.ccereccen <eoeueeey s 81,703 
eterborough) |Ont.c.aceusac sce: cee 15, 456 
Muehbeet@Queka esse hones 44,589 
VERNA SAS Kanaan mies cise inert 37,314 
SoaCatharines:|Ont.ueeencceemeeeer 27,203 
Sbeamesy Mantes tealasenonee es 9,918 
Doom st ON AC s.casine cements. 16,563 
SENN Akela, IN[glebae cop eamosodenoose 14,075 
Saraian Onusecmcenere oe eters 15,058 
Baskaloone Sacks meee eee eee 33,224 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..............- 18, 626 
PNAWINIFAN Ques.noc ences ceanen ees 7,320 
Sherbrooke Quess.s von se secidies.ce cer 19,101 
SirdbunyaOn tse nce eerste. torte 21,486 
Sydney, dNi Sse 2) veiw Sones, 7,615 
phunder Bay, Ont.. cence cee ne scenes 26,051 
SROTONLO, Ont nates cece lone meetas 178,525 
Trois-Riviéres, Que....... TADS ots 14,123 
Wancouver, BLClicrsdescses «een = ae 138, 449 
WiCtoria, B.C. .cs. cmc Wane esiwialseeceretsiste 20,795 
Welland, Ont........ AAS oueanen cone 10,625 
Windsor, Ont....... By Strobe ceoora 53,687 
Winnipeg, Man....... eae Dawes 77,930 
Mincoutimi, Quor....see one aoe ese 6,377 
Cornwall, Ont......... Aadecdktaonca 11,783 
Edmonton, Alta...... aati auieleisinterers 105,016 
Granby,Que, .aece.es cS akusen enone 8, 622 
BRIE QUO; ©. 2: nice sere vie) ecineotle te aeers 14,654 
Lachine, Que........... galtesten de cin: 11,775 
LaSalle, Que.......... Pao accor 13, 232 
Laval, Que........ eeebescer ue teen ts 44,831 
11,605 


Bloncton, N'B.cs. civic stone ictiie wens # 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 976. 


1970 1971 
Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
No. | Circulation No. No. | Circulation No. 
EneutsH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
1 16,138 it 1 15,994 _ 
] 7,590 i 1 7,496 1 
1 26, 237 _ 1 27,217 —_ ‘ 
— — 9 — — 
2 137,040 1 2 139,042 1 
1 14,777 _— 1 15,299 _ 
i 14,516 — 1 14,661 —_— i 
co ao 1 — — 
i 153, 588 2 1 157,948 1 
1 13,413 _ 1 13,892 — ; 
= ——; 1 4 — 
1 17,519 — 1 17,792 _— 
2 114,524 2 2 114,781 3 
1 125,524 2 1 127,922 2 
1 28,249 1} 1 30,533 _ 
1 52,604 — 1 54,079 _— 
1 20,108 = 1 21,955 = 
2 119,851 _— 2 123,799 _ 
2 32,866 _— 2 34,395 1 
2 315,330 32 2 316,693 32 
1 8,944 —_— il 8,819 — 
1 25,876 1 1 34,065 1 
1 18,216 —_— 1 18,256 —_ 
1 7,634 ul 1 7,873 1 
1 23,274 _ ft 23,920 —_ 
2 161,425 1 2 152,763 1 
1 24,421 1 1 25,590 1 
1 4,214 — 1 3,914 _ 
1 65, 426 —_— 1 66, 224 _ 
1 34,086 — ; 1 36,578 _— 
2 34,278 11 2 33, 838 11 
2 53,387 1 2 54,102 —_ 
1 18,565 1 1 19,017 1 
1 50,094 — 1 49,956 1 
1 20,927 — ; 1 20,644 _— 
1 8,063 — 1 7,240 _— 
a 34,331 —_ 1 39,498 _ 
1 27,145 1 1 27,929 if 
2 31,927 —_ 2 32,296 _ 
4 876, 632 08 4 876, 458 88 
= r= 1 aw == — 
2 369, 569 4 2 314, 474 2 
2 70,662 4 2 75, 889 1 
i 19,202 —_ 1 19,451 _ 
1 85,410 —_ 1 86, 207 _ 
2 212,218 2 2 224,873 2 
Frenca-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
= = 2 — = 2 
~as = 1 — = ie 
& = 1} = = 1 
1 11,207 1 1 11,161 1 
— — 95 == — 95 
— — 14 AY —— 14 
— od 14 = — 14 
oe = 24 — — 24 
1 7,920 _— 1 8,431 _ 
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13.—Kstimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Incorporated Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 
1970 and 1971—concluded. 


1970 1971 
Households 
(Census 
Incorporated Centre 1966) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
No. No. | Circulation No. No. | Circulation No. 
FRENCH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS—concluded 
Montrealn Quen wera inertia 368, 669 . 434,945 308 4 502,950 307 
OttawaqOnve sew net a roncie ne neers 81,703 1 34,951 — 1 38,218 — 
QUEHEC AO Uersa aac ees teen 44, 589 3 169,801 35 3 198,110 42 
She boniiace, want ese cae scutes ee 11,205 — — 1 -- — 1 
Stes HOyOuer tease center cornea 11,021 = — 1 — _ 2 
Sb aurenty Ousmane nance as ce bee. 15,865 _ — 14) — -- 14 
Shawinigansi@ue-nucee assesses 7,320 — -- 2 — — 2 
Sherbrooke Ques, seuecw os caoonee 19,101 1 37,656 — 1 42,538 ~- 
Sudbury, Ontascs sce hae. acl sraes 21,486 — — 1 — -- 1 
Trois-Riviéres, Que..............++- 14,123 1 44,846 1 1 49,518 1 
WVEMCOUV EDD et ances se As smaren seer 138, 449 — — 1 — — 1 
Wer dunn @ esse pene acti de ceerc cea ; 22,405 — — 14), — — 14 


2 Includes two weekend newspapers. 3 Includes three weekend newspapers. 


1 Weekend newspaper. 
6 Includes 13 bilingual weeklies and 16 weekend news- 


4 Bilingual. 5 Includes one weekend newspaper. 


papers. 7 Includes 13 bilingual weeklies and 15 weekend newspapers. 
14.—Estimated Numbers of Foreign-Language Publications, 1970 and 1971 
Language 1970 1971 Language 1970 1971 
No. No. No. No. 
IATA C Hamme ee nals aisles bw ata are maton 1 1 Tatviaiiinnaiescs sos csnatieceoees 1 1 
IB yelonusslalistsnis nti snc coasters 1 1 Pithuanianeee cine oo eee 3 3 
INOS seater ater acta os tate ake 4 5 Maltese acasccsca Stoecee eee 1 _ 
CIOALS ee meena a ee ae eee 4 4 INOrwegian sacceca saccade meee 1 1 
CW Zee emchsniecaaesss ok see eeae dues 2 2 Polish cae waccacttacxcanitannerin: 3 3 
Pears pesos ccteite ss «ere ckeaveis ede 1 if Portuguese acme ose ashe meni 6 7 
Dat cheats unt sehen eatelese Sac gee 8 7 Serbia. sdcans sone awe ocseniees 3 3 
EDS GODIN Re sees nat fois: cie tecrornivtcts: tones 2 2 Slovak Stace concede cscs 3 3 
PUNNIS Dey taere rarsroe sais aetastererevs Oana 2 2 SlOVeniania.eetvceick ear oowies Serene 1 1 
(Germ anion seme hyn cctecis eter ciesjotirare 11 11 Panis lye nce se waieictareice ete 1 2 
GTC OK etnies Pa ts re ches Paani siegsi« = 8 4 Swedishesins.< wastes saoortoeines 3 2 
UIA ATIAN See ee ortaciescitisexavatar sierra 8 7 Ukrainianeeeencseicocanes eee 19 19 
Reclandicasee nett eci coi scenes 1 1 Mid dishvay.acaeavoseescuinnewoees 4 4 
Mtalisniee sone actress) tachi shiee occas 12 12 
DADANCSE der are ae coheceieiorevarnisn tiie 2 2 Motals.h amass reece 116 111 
15.—Estimated Numbers of Magazines and Related Publications, by Broad 
Classifications, 1970 and 1971 
Classification 1970 1971 Classification 1970 1971 
No. No. No. No. 
Agricultural and rural.............. 58 57 Professions (engineering, architec- 
Construction see nee oe nee 16 15 ture, law, accountancy, photog- 
EE is ae ge 124 135 TAPhY, Ct6.)...... 0s se eeeee ees 29 26 
Fj di 20 19 Religious............ BunosnasnoNe 27 29 
NANCE ANG INSUTANCE. ++ 2+ oe Services and directories.......... 101 88 
Government and government Sports and entertainment........ 83 80 
BORVILCES Aiaias ciieitcc don esicis uietles aime 23 21 Trade, industry and related publi- : 
H : CATIONS sc ieee eorenoae sens 200 19 
2 aan social and welfare........... 56 60 Transpo OE and pee ae ae 44 44 
DOURE secre sisivteurate s.a'c sicre sic.sie sayses 9 df Miscallancotis seen nee ae. 17 15 
Pharmaceutical, medical, dental 
ANGMUTSING aeverosis nas ose csien os 63 Totals pines cessor 867 856 
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Revenue from Printing and Publishing.—One of the industrial groups for which 
information is collected by Statistics Canada in its annual Census of Manufactures is the 
printing, publishing and allied industries group which includes establishments engaged 
primarily in the publishing and printing of newspapers, magazines, periodicals, books, 
almanacs, maps, guides and the like, as well as establishments printing such publications 
for publishers, publishing firms that do no printing, and engraving, stereotyping and allied 
industries. Of interest in connection with press statistics is the amount of revenue received 
by these industries from advertising and from subscriptions or sales, which is given for the 
years 1968 and 1969 in Table 16. Additional data on manufacturing activity of this 
industrial group are included in Chapter XV on Manufactures. 


16.—Revenue from Advertising and from Subscriptions or Sales of Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books, 1968 and 1969 


1968 1969 
Classes Net Revenue! from— Net Revenue! from— 
Subscrip- Subscrip- 
els tions and} Total eee tionsand| Total 


Sales Sales 


$7000 $000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 


Newspapers and Periodicals— 


IN OWSDADCISs GAIL YNS cc hei w hk hon mtace seni esse 260,072 97,259 357,331 296,159 105,115 401,274 
TEE Rei oe Be a Rk RN eee ee ee Ae 142, 056 arate sna 156, 459 ae ans 
Classifiedsesoce.. 2 ae UE. Sacatetas aiiate atone ae atoats 61, 605 at eto 73, 463 
NA ULOnaleane ir ten te cobeicceme in aesektele se 66, 411 ane one 66, 236 

Newspapers, national weekend................. 17, 227 8, 826 26, 053 19,395 8, 466 27, 861 
IEGYER es cagA» GOERS GGeo Barca Oe Tae eee ae 1,412 oar ets AGN ae ae 
Nabionals: Dawe tcc nce atone Gone Mees 15, 815 ae, ioe 17, 263 

Newspapers, weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly, 

LCS Pee rae are neo Seve gsie kere vloie ota Sistas eke 46, 608 15, 063 61, 672 46, 431 11, 963 58, 394 
Lever eas Bae Neen een nS aC 85, 844 ie tats 36,425 ete mae 
BVA tional meee aerate enon cieae eeeeae 10,765 ws Ae 10,006 

Controlled distribution weekly newspapers..... 3, 294 195 3, 489 3, 956 420 4,376 
MOOG A LMS Ste toevawieietns caierre ayold oibiots ease eyelets 3,057 ae mts 3,509 ee owe 
INEM CeSsps| ee Oe Ae SR he Ae ES hg ee ee oe 237 ae es 447 

Magazines of general circulation................ 23, 765 14,804 38,568 26,448 15,692 42,140 

Telephone and city directories?................ 43,330 2,671 46,001 48 331 1,974 50,305 

Trade, technical, professional and financial 
DUDLCAtIONS Fee eae ee nate ae 28,067 7,061 35,129 30,683 8,768 39,451 

A STICUENralpuDLCAbLONS e qivicaa se clneeeien 5, 893 1,954 7,847 6,255 1,028 7,283 

Rveligious publications. os. .¢ a. ranieirn sate ves 517 4,809 5,326 486 5,411 5,897 

School and collegiate publications.............. 246 455 701 281 360 641 

Bratemal’publications:cc+.'2...as..t-ses ecu e ac 352 387 738 331 345 676 

PMU OUNEL YEPlOGICAIS ss sestecimeeiecare tiene eee 2,339 3,175 5,515 2,297 3,365 5, 662 

Totals, Newspapers and Periodicals...| 431,710 | 156,659 | 588,370 || 481,053 | 162,907 643,957 
Books— 
Books published and printed................... ie 17,410 17,410 “ns 17,610 17,610 
SGORS DUDLIS Hed Only. conccasec nc vie) aioe eeusioe xe 36,392 36, 392 Dat 37,610 37,610 
Totals, Books:.252 627-6025 seek a one 53, 802 53,802 ry 55,220 55,220 


1 Net revenue from advertising excludes commissions paid to recognized advertising agencies and all cash dis- 
counts; net revenue from subscriptions and sales excludes commissions paid to indirectly employed sales agents who 
are not regular employees. 2 Includes telephone directories published by telephone companies. 


CHAPTER XX.—DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 
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Subsection 1. 1966 Census of Merchandis- ‘ M a x C 
ANOVA SOLVACes easement een ere 979 Swoetion 4, MiscrLLANEous AIDs OR Con- 
Subsection OMIntercensal Surveys tees PROLS catciacie s cevle on wala 0 wo cote ieee 1037 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING 
OF COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad in terms of scope, complex in terms of activity, and volatile 
in the forms it takes. It encompasses all values added to commodities by agencies and 
services connected with the warehousing, distribution and sale of goods within each province 
as well as between provinces. Domestic trade is engaged in or facilitated by manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail establishments, mail-order houses, service trades, warehouse operators 
and other distributors, and by such ‘outside’ agencies as banks, insurance companies, 
railway and trucking companies, advertising agencies and market research houses. It 
should be noted, however, that the use of the term “‘domestic trade’”’ should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that all business activities undertaken by Canadian businesses are 
limited to the boundaries of Canada. For example, wholesalers (who occupy a prominent: 
position in domestic trade) are often engaged in import and export activities. 


In recent years, a considerable degree of interest and speculation has been focused on 
the service trades, which embra¢e a wide spectrum of activities engaged in by professional, 
business and personal service establishments. Included also are the amusement and recrea- 
tion services, which include regular and drive-in movie theatres, bowling alleys, health 
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clubs, golf courses, race tracks and other sports activities, and the fast-growing accommoda- 
tion and food service fields, comprising hotels, motels, tourist facilities, restaurants and 
drive-in “fast food”’ outlets. 


The degree of interest being shown in the services field is further indicated by the num- 
ber of trades surveyed for the first time in the 1971 Census. These include, in the amuse- 
ment and recreation services group, marinas, ski-facility operators, driving ranges and 
miniature golf courses; and, in the business services group, computer services, media 
representatives, architects, professional engineers and other engineering and scientific 
services, lawyers and notaries, and management and business consultants. However, 
services provided by doctors, dentists, nurses, hospitals and educational institutions remain 
outside the scope of the Census of Merchandising and Services. 


Only certain phases of the broad and ever-widening field of domestic trade (mainly 
the retail, wholesale and service trades) are covered in this Chapter but, wherever possible, 
references are given to related material appearing elsewhere in this publication. The 
arrangement of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity 
of interpretation from various perspectives. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Businesses* 


- Data on merchandising and service activities are derived principally from a periodic 
census (or full-coverage survey) of the businesses engaged in such activities. The first 
census was taken in 1931, followed by similar censuses in 1941, 1951 and 1961. The 
reports for 1961, which provided a wider range of data than any previous census, contained 
information on sales, inventory and credit; gross margins and operating expenses; small 
geographie area data; and, for “‘establishments’’ only (see footnote *, p. 981), an analysis 
of sales by commodities. 


The 1961 Census marked the end of the decennial census program. Commencing with 
1966, the censuses of merchandising and service establishments became part of a quin- 
quennial series in order to provide more frequent survey benchmarks and to enable publica- 
tion of more up-to-date statistics than was previously possible. Subsection 1 lists the 
various reports produced as a result of the 1966 Census of retail and service trades and pro- 
vides summary data from a special study based on the 1966 Census of wholesale trade. 
In the 1971 Census, the data requirements—because of greatly increased demands for 
information from the public and private sectors—will be considerably more detailed than 
at any time in the past; results of this census will begin to be available during 1973. 


Each census, as it is completed, forms a new base for the various intercensal (monthly, 
quarterly and annual) surveys of retail, wholesale and service trades; some are sample 
surveys and others are carried out on a full-coverage basis. Subsection 2 contains current 
intercensal information obtained as a result of these surveys, relative not only to the distribu- 
tive trades but to other statistical series (i.e., consumer credit) as well. It should be noted 
that all of these data are on the 1966 base. 


Subsection 1.—1966 Census of Merchandising and Services 


Retail and Service Trades 


Previous editions of the Year Book have included the principal statistics derived in 
the 1966 Census of retail and service trades. Much of this information may also be obtained 
in a more concise form in the Market Research Handbook, 1969 edition (Catalogue No. 
63-514). Specific data may be obtained in one or more of the following reports. 


* Prepared (February 1972) in the Merchandising and Services Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Catalogue 
No. 


97-601 


97-602 


97-603 


97-604 


97-605 


97-606 


97-607 


97-608 


97-641 


97-642 


97-643 


97-644 


VOLUME VI.—RETAIL TRADE 


Introduction and General Review—Description of the Census, definitions of terms used, 
analysis of results and samples of questionnaires, etc. (72 pp., $1) 


Location Statistics* 


Provinces and Cities by Kind of Business—Retail trade, by kind of business, for Canada 
and the provinces, 1966; retail trade, by kind of business, for census metropolitan 
areas, major urban areas, and other cities of 30,000 population and over, 1966; retail 
trade, by kind-of-business group and selected trade, for Canada and the provinces, 
1961 and 1966. (186 pp., $1.50) 


Counties or Census Divisions, Cities and Towns—Retail trade, by county or census 
division and incorporated place of 1,000 population and over, 1966; retail trade, by 
kind-of-business group and selected trade, for counties or census divisions, 1966; retail 
trade, by kind-of-business group, for incorporated places of 2,000 population and over, 
1966; retail trade, by kind-of-business group and selected trade, for incorporated cities 
of 30,000 population and over, 1966. (188 pp., $1.50) 


Metropolitan Areas by Census Tract—Retail trade, metropolitan areas and other cities, 
by kind-of-business group, by census tract, 1966. Includes maps of census tracts in 
metropolitan areas. (60 pp., 75 cents) 


Size of Business—Retail trade, by annual sales size, by kind of business, for Canada 
and the provinces, 1966; retail trade by employment size, by kind-of-business group, 
for Canada and the provinces, 1966; retail trade by ownership size, by selected trade, 
for Canada and the provinces, 1966; retail trade by ownership size, by selected 
trade, for census metropolitan areas, major urban areas, and other cities of 30,000 
population and over, 1966. (190 pp., $2) 


Miscellaneous Data—Retail trade, by form of organization, by kind-of-business group, 
for Canada and the provinces, 1966; retail trade, receipts from the sale of meals and 
lunches, by kind-of-business group and selected trade, for Canada and the provinces, 
1966; retail trade, estimated receipts from repairs and services, by kind-of-business 
group and selected trade, for Canada and the provinces, 1966. (28 pp., 50 cents) 


ESTABLISHMENT STatTISsTIcs* 


General Statistics—Retail establishments, by kind of business, for Canada and the 

provinces, 1966; retail establishments, sales by class of customer, by kind-of-business 

group and selected trade, for Canada and the provinces, 1966; retail establishments, 

aos receivable, by kind of business, for Canada and the provinces, 1966. (58 pp., 
5 cents 


Analysis of Sales by Commodity—Retail establishments, percentage distribution of 
sales by main merchandise lines for selected kinds of business, for Canada and the 
provinces, 1966. (60 pp., 75 cents) 


VOLUME VII.—SERVICE TRADES 


Introduction and General Review—Description of the Census, definitions of terms used, 
analysis of results and samples of questionnaires, etc. (60 pp., 75 cents) 


Location STATISsTICS* 


Provinces and Cities by Kind of Business—Services, by kind of business, for Canada 
and the provinces, 1966; services, by kind of business, for census metropolitan areas, 
major urban areas, and other cities of 30,000 population and over, 1966; services, by 
kind-of-business group and selected trade, for Canada and the provinces, 1961 and 
1966. (136 pp., $1.50) 


Counties or Census Divisions and Places of 1,000 Population and Over—Services, principal 
statistics, by county or census division and incorporated places of 1,000 population 
and over, 1966; services, by kind-of-business group and selected trade, for counties 
or census divisions, 1966; services, by kind-of-business group and selected trade, for 
incorporated cities of 30,000 population and over, 1966. (148 pp., $1.50) 


Metropolitan Areas by Census Tracts—Services, metropolitan areas and other cities, 
by kind-of-business group, by census tract, 1966. Includes maps of census tracts in 
metropolitan areas. (60 pp., 75 cents) 


For footnote see p. 981. 
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VOLUME VII.—SERVICE TRA DES—concluded 


Catalogue 
No. Location Statistics—concluded 
97-645 Size of Business and Miscellaneous Data—Services, by annual receipts size, by kind of 


business, for Canada and the provinces, 1966; services, by employment size, by 
kind-of-business group, for Canada and the provinces, 1966; services, by ownership 
size by selected trade, for Canada and the provinces, 1966; services, by form of 
organization, for Canada and the provinces, 1966; services, receipts from the sale of 
cae and lunches, by selected trade, for Canada and the provinces, 1966. (96 pp., 


ESTABLISHMENT STATISTICS* 


97-647 General Statistics—Service establishments, by kind of business, for Canada and the 
provinces, 1966; percentage distribution of source of receipts for reporting service 
establishments, by kind of business, for Canada and the provinces, 1966. (52 pp., 
75 cents) 


Wholesale Trade 


The 1966 Census of wholesale trade (see Wholesale Trade, Establishments, 1966, Cata- 
logue No. 97-627) measured the aggregate business conducted by all wholesalers operating 
in Canada, whether Canadian or foreign-owned and whether their sales were domestic or 
international. The total volume of trade measured is not identical with the value of goods 
passing through the wholesale sector of the economy; at times, wholesale firms sell to each 
other and thus the value of the same merchandise may be recorded twice or more in the 
total volume of wholesale trade. 


For the purpose of the 1966 Census, wholesalers were stratified in two ways—into five 
types of operations, as described in Table 1, and into over 150 kinds of business within each 
type of operation, as shown in Table 2. A limited comparison with 1961 Census data, 
based on kind-of-business ‘‘groups”’ is shown in Table 3. It should be noted that the results 
of the 1966 Census of wholesale trade were not published for trading locations—as in previous 
censuses—but only for establishments* within regional boundaries. 


* For the purpose of the census, a location is defined as ‘‘a recognizable place of business in which the principal 
activity is the display and sale of goods or services to the general public for personal or household consumption’’. 
In other words, the location series provides aggregate data on the physical locations in which retailing or service 
activities actually take place. The establishment, on the other hand, is “‘the smallest unit which is a separate operat- 
ing entity capable of reporting those elements of input and output necessary to the calculation of gross margin, as 
well as employment, wages and salaries”. The location is not dependent on the system of accounting; the establish- 
ment ls. 


1.—Wholesale Trade (Establishments), by Type of Operation, 1966 


top pein sera 
No. $000 

Erimeary products dealers «ht siije <ichisc eels, shiereversssicrwerstcasietns isatin's Uekcare atice ols 1,274 2,686, 880.5 
MPM Olesale MerCHANtG res chacraciw ce tae ce vcieotastace Tareyordiavo ravens aiaysi9) 91 sicueeke er eketlepeuer ovale oka 24,124 18, 922,389.7 
PRSETEREATIC (TOK ORS arse ec Fors cte eye solo oko ore eyada yo easeusttes KOPATULE o oycian os vias ecole aie VeTatotarete aieteheP Os 2,216 3,731, 165.3 
METNIACHUTETS <sales DrAan Chesser sam woe derabe lets atte stecrcateters ateovon shan tiattnrere teacdes 499 2,637, 583.5 
Petroleum bulk tank plants and truck distributors...............0ceeee eee ee eee 2,787 3,193, 496.0 
Totals, AIT ypes of Operation... css tcc sos cee setoaisses coe att stare 30,900 31,171,515.0 


1 Includes sales and excise taxes. 
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2.—Wholesale Trade (Establishments) by eeonoute Region and by Kind of Business, 
19 


Kind of Business 


Atlantic 
Provinces 


Amusement, Sporting and Photo- 
graphic Goods................ 
Sporting goods (general line)...... 
Toys, novelties and fireworks.... 
Other amusement and sporting 
P00 a SAS Gee: Aon 
Photographic equipment and sup- 


Automotives so ec cn sonsceee ek 
Automotive parts and accessories. 
Mresvand Gubessecen cae cele 
Other automotive equipment..... 
Automotive parts rebuilders...... 
Motorivehicles no-no. ene iene 


Beer, Wine and Distilled Spirits.. 


Chemicals, Drugs and Allied Pro- 
Guctew eee oat eee ee 


Drugs and drug sundries (general 
ine A/S ee ee eacacc aye aete 
Drugs and patent medicines (spe- 
CIAIEYZ INES) ence ee eon ce cen 
Dimnip sindries;.mec. secon cecitean 
Soap and toilet preparations...... 
Other chemicals, drugs and allied 
PrOduCternr caw rnceeee ema 


Coaliand! Coke teincii ce «aatsers 46 510 


Dry Goods and Apparel.......... 
Clothing and/or furnishings (gen- 
Cralline) x. Skene stone 
Clothing, men’s and boys’........ 
Furnishings, men’s and boys’..... 
Workelou ning we sn.cuestincn acres 
Clothing, women’s............... 
Hosiery, underwear and other wo- 
men’s apparel and accessories... 
Fur and fur clothing.............. 
Millinery and millinery supplies. . 
Shoes and other footwear......... 


Miscellaneous dry goods, n.e.s.. am 


Electrical Goodsignc).c. sees eee. 
Electrical merchandise (general 
MING) ear ar hfe eke. atinasese RES ool 
Electrical appliances (general line) 
Radios and television sets and 
QdUIPMOENt scsnvstens cs eke ase as 
Other household electrical appli- 
ances (specialty line)........... 
Electrical wiring supplies and con- 
struction materials............. 
Electrical apparatus and equip- 
ENED Giantess neve sible cits son ee cere 


Farm Products (Raw Materials).. 
Flowers and nursery stock........ 


1 Includes sales and excise taxes. 


$000 

5,000.8 
494.3 
2 


63.4 


2 


84,166.8 

41,009. 1 

8,514.2 
2 


2 


3,020.0 
30 220.8 


9,387.0 


2 
2 


1,292.3 
2 
1,205.3 
11, 618.0 
2,798.3 


belat 


exco | | | 
wo 
Noo 
owe 


Orb 
oO 


| »| 


52,536.41 


25,341.5 
9,586.5 


5,006.8 


2 


3,792.0 


2 


5,089.6 
13, 411.8 


2 
2 
2 

8 


Quebec 


$7000 
78,879.4 
10,579.0 
42) 018.7 
12,966.7 
13,315.0 
361, 703.9 
187,814.7 
35, 159.3 
4/215.9 
2 


2 


118, 090.9 
246,526.1 
94,992.8 
19, 472.6 
87,772.8 
8,474.8 

2 


2 


2 


567, 702.2 
82,251.4 
10,363 3 
34 ‘507, 4 


21,308.5 
18, 981.9 

6,041.6 
37,355 .2 
138, 432.9 
161, 226.6 
16,893.0 
32,519.9 


295, 949.4 


69,771.0 
7,401.6 


61, 405.1 
15, 149.5 
93, 638.5 


23, 067.3 
25,516.4 


351, 281.6 

3,675.0 

254, 240.1 

22,591.9 

24, 489.3 
2 


42, 429.9 
2 


2 Confidential. 


Total Sales and Revenue! 


Ontario 


$7000 


215, 239.5 
12, 280.8 
64,335.0 


21, 207.1 
117, 416.6 


696, 922.2 
385, 671.4 
66, 048.8 
10, 336.9 
20, 785.6 
214,079.5 


11, 202.9 


277, 642.2 
108, 902.8 


95,992.7 


12, 658.9 
4,732.0 
28,045. 6 


27,310.2 
74,917.7 
341, 212.4 


46, 434.9 
3,892.5 
2,856.4 
1,284.8 

53,790.8 


21,419.5 
5,290.3 
1,186.0 

63, 935.7 

49,090.9 

59, 362.6 
7,296.2 

25,371.8 


452,339.6 


148, 480.2 
16, 899.5 


102,310.7 
14,952.6 
83, 478.8 


17, 107.0 
69, 110.8 


801, 930.1 
12, 589.8 
2 


5,308.3 
27,796.5 
12, 102.4 

439, 312.1 
2 


Prairie 
Provinces 
$000 
20,955.2 

4,345.3 
2 


2,485.3 


2 


332, 059.3 
137, 221.6 
26, 481.1 
3,498.0 
1,589.7 
163, 268.9 


2 


94, 987.8 
2 


36, 667.0 

3,003.7 
2 

2,961.0 
2 


2 


133,111.9 


43, 838.1 
6,987.1 
7,343.9 


21, 167.0 
2 
2 
2 


16, 992.0 
15, 737.4 
11, 138.2 
1,953.2 
4,635.8 


135, 813.6 
53,314.4 
2 


25, 116.1 
1,307.8 
20, 409.7 


2 
14, 592.3 


3,596,810.0 
3,739.5 
3,020,804.0 
14, 463.8 
2,523.8 

2 


554, 385.9 


British 


Columbia? 


$7000 
30,336.9 
7,345.2 
11, 167.2 
4,028.1 
7,796.4 
172, 104.6 


75, 426.0 
16, 047.8 
2 


2 
78,573.5 


2 


82,149.9 
41,910.5 


26, 795.7 


2 
4,855.4 
2 


4,495.4 

2 
104,121.9 
18,736.0 
7,161.6 
5,635.2 

b 3 


15,733.9 


2 
2 
2 


11, 163.6 
22, 534.9 
5,771.6 
2 
7,701.4 
95, 478.0 


36, 297.1 
2 


20,791.9 


2 


14, 438.6 


2 
9,909.0 


524, 615.0 


6, 463.4 
473, 966.9 
2 


27,035.2 
2 


Canada 


$’000 


350, 411.8 
35, 044.6 
129, 633.5 


40, 750.6 
144, 983.1 


1,646, 956.8 
827, 142.8 
152) 251.2 

19,594.8 
24’ 364.6 
623, 603.4 


135,010.0 
731,526.3 
295, 183.8 
188, 315.0 
106, 885.0 
33,985. 1 
53, 713.5 
54, 144.4 
112, 734.6 
1,157, 766.4 
194, 058.7 
24' 753.6 
26,198. 


2° 891. 
125,289. 


oo 

for) 

for 

oo 
SomOOrROIT -Oo 


1,032, 116.7 


333, 204.2 
53,972.2 


214, 630.6 
39, 410.3 
215, 757.6 


50, 923.7 
1247218.1 


5, 288, 048.5 


26, 467.7 
3,882,171.7 


ie 068, 027.7 


3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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2.—Wholesale Trade (Establishments) by Economic Region and by Kind of Business, 
1966—continued 


Total Sales and Revenue! 


Kind of Business 


Atlantic A Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia? Canada 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Farm Products (Raw Materials) 

—concluded 
Miscellaneous farm products (raw 

MNACCTIAIS) ek lorcet ee sce oat 2 _ 2 2 2 2 

Karn Stipplles:c.cnciecces screcc ss 10,627.3 67,270.9 214,797.7 145,193.3 21,734.1 459, 623.3 
Farm supplies (general line)...... 3,096.5 15, 744.3 80,061.4 86, 344.2 12,097.9 197,344.3 
Feed, hay and grain.............. 7,026.6 37,953.7 87, 433.0 17, 485.7 7,826.3 157,725.3 
Fertilizers and fertilizer material 

(agricultural chemicals)........ 180.9 2 Le Sole 4,359.0 2 23,231.57 
Reet pan goSGbe bbs cee aECHE Soe 2 5,967.6 2 27,204.4 2 60,046.6 
Seed processing plants............ _ — 2,827.9 7,943.2 205.4 10,976.5 
Other farm supplies.............. 2 2 2 1,856.8 2 10, 298.9 

Food Products (except Groceries) 

and Tobacco.................. 299, 067.2 983,391.2 940, 718.4 288, 107.9 269, 923.4 || 2,781, 208.1 
Monlectionery sree ages coswsioeiee 17, 231.6 38,399.9 48,199.3 16,778.7 10, 387.5 130, 997.0 
SoporGrinksyy eee seri t scene 12,195.4 3,300.2 2,180.2 221.8 704.9 18,552.5 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco.... 41,959.9 193,057.5 223, 422.7 89, 061.8 54,412.7 601,914.6 
Dairy and poultry products (gen- 

eraliline) Seaton 5. oct hatte): 2 10, 844.5 2 2 2 49, 400.1 
Dairyiproductaeee nese scesmioncten 2 101,928.1 19, 593.3 1,282.5 2 124, 259.2 
Roultryaprodgducts ac oo + jgeen dee. 2 47,597.4 69,974.7 2 8,058.6 136,173.2 
His hrangisea fOOdsase-eeniccmees 44, 863.9 19,345.0 2 2 32, 980.7 131,814.9 
Frozen or frosted foods........... 38.0 17, 446.0 72, 223.4 8,899.8 9,717.3 112,524.5 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh (gen- 

eralvline) instars: Rama eas 36, 403.7 193,310.1 149, 625.8 18,618.3 41, 583.9 439 , 541.8 
Eriitss(tresh ese sie careers 10,972.9 30,454.1 61, 746.5 13,744.8 41,166.1 158, 084.4 
Vegetables (fresh)................ 32, 704.0 17,341.2 44,130.6 3,156.3 7, 782.9 105, 115.0 
Meats and meat products.. ‘ 81,063.4 278, 731.4 141,715.8 45, 585.6 38, 259.1 585, 355.3 
Other food products (except gro- 

ceries) (general line)............ 2 17, 485.6 30,541.1 2 18, 205.3 139, 020.7 
Other food products (except gro- 

COTIES)) Pipaivetne cin showin a alate, ois 2 14,150.2 24, 569.4 2 2,961.8 48, 454.9 

Forest Products (except Lumber) 7,108.7 26, 485.3 2,694.5 2,738.8 39,559.7 78, 587.0 
Up WOOGIE ira scat caitease 6,701.3 22,565.8 1,636.9 2 2 32,703.4 
Other forest products............. 407.4 3,919.5 1,057.6 2 2 45, 883.6 

Furniture and House Furnish- 

PMES foe eesie ates ae vee gee 11, 532.3 168, 298.4 193,029.4 49,794.8 32, 734.5 455,389.4 
Household furniture.............. 2 38, 390.4 2 9,309.4 5, 283.1 62,877.0 
@Ofhcelurnitures eee make week 2,223.6 16, 102.5 18, 704.9 3,970.8 4, Dall 9 45, 652.7 
Brooms and brushes.............- — 2 2 = 2,479.2 
China, glassware, crockery and 

POCHORY A isicisale. Mecreaiigels cease 1,934.8 25, 486.8 45, 354.5 2,401.3 3,933.5 79,110.9 
HIOOR:COVEMNe ess eae 6,465.4 58, 670.4 70,011.7 28, 647.5 14, 490.8 178, 285.8 
Household linens, draperies, etc... 2 21,467.6 25, 853.1 2 1,956.4 53,378.6 
Other house furnishings........... — 2 10, 108.4 2 1,305.0 14,977.3 
Musical instruments and sheet 

PINUSIUC Se ole se kite oleate oisietavale lod = 3,930.3 12, 550.5 1,032.3 1,114.8 18, 627.9 

General Merchandise............. 2 2 37,112.8 10, 030.3 4,151.4 117, 652.4 

Groceries and Food Specialties...| 291,734.3 | 841,535.22 | 1,117,167.4 691,,096.2 408,000.3 || $,349,533.4 
Groceries (general line)........... 267, 060.9 667, 225.4 772, 633.6 621,930. 1 344,212.1 || 2,673,062.1 
Biscuits and other bakery prod- 

MCESEG rie a teeta, Metts sn nlorezlee de 1,790.4 24,068.1 33, 139.8 8,432.1 14,037.7 81, 468.1 
(CME POOGE ese ne ra ones oases: 5,231.0 45, 164.9 52, 543.3 12,214.3 40,535.5 155, 689.0 
Coffee, tea, spices and cocoa...... aa 11,297.0 2 2 2 27,920.38 

IQ GT a donenncocrosesapnbosae x 2 2 2 3 3 a 
Shgar Oe Panik iytt en 1. epee ene — 2 2 = od Z 
Other grocery specialties......... 2 29, 407.2 37, 2381.4 2 7,824.9 113,190.5 

ESP WAT Ose Gh eo ad secs one 46,474.2 | 152,647.8 204, 413.0 103, 965.1 54,310.2 561,810.3 
Hardware (general line).......... 44,782.1 126, 428.6 114,645.7 88, 440.1 46, 545.7 420, 842.2 
Hardware (specialty line)........ 1,692.1 26,219.2 89, 767.3 15, 525.0 7,764.5 140, 968.1 

OGLE Be Sees Bisa Ge cin eRe 2 31, 690.7 30,359.2 3 10, 052.1 78,655.7 
Jewellery (general line)........... 2 2 12,441.2 4,942.4 8,940.3 40, 530.2 
Jewellery (specialty line)......... 2 2 15,197.4 — 2 29, 647.9 


1 Includes sales and excise taxes. 2 Confidential. 3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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2.—Wholesale Trade (Establishments) by Economic Region and by Kind of Business, 


Kind of Business 


Jewellery—concluded 
Watch materials, jewellers’ tools 
ANG Supplies ete see teas eeeseee 


Lumber and Building Materials 
(other than Metal)............ 
Aaa materials (general line).. 


ONAMICIS 7 ip Sede site aisielnca ds 


THOS Jer eRe SOC ACAD ODE OBS OIE 
Wallpaper she. overs teas tees.s cae 
Insulation, siding and/or roofing 

materials 
Other specialty lines.............. 
MINDED. es ce stele isan atoaie sent 
Lumber and millwork............ 


apie at Equipment and Sup- 

plese Oakes hes OR eg aE 

Commercial Machinery, Equip- 
ment and Supplies— 

Commercial] refrigeration equip- 
ment and supplies............ 

Hotel and restaurant equipment 
and supplies (non-food)....... 

Office machines and equipment. 

Store machines and fixtures. ... 

Other commercial machinery 
and equipment............... 

Construction machinery and 
equipment (new and used)... . 

cokes aes and equip- 

fadieoial Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies— 

Industrial machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies (general 
LIne rere wares acc ae 

Belting, hose, packing and 
mechanical rubber goods..... 

Packaging, wrapping, canning 
and bottling machinery....... 

Metal working machinery...... 

Materials handling equipment. . 

Mining machinery, equipment 
and supplies Hi ccaieacwtee eas 

Oil-well and oil-refining mach- 
inery and equipment......... 

Power-house and power-trans- 
mission equipment........... 

Printers’ an lithographers’ 
machinery, equipment and 
BUDDIES Hate essere en 

Textile machinery, equipment 
and’ siipplies*e sess rttelnns ook 

Miscellaneous industrial mach- 
inery, equipment and supplies 

Industrial machinery, used..... 

Professional Equipment and Sup- 
plies— 

Church equipment and religious 
OOUS Ie eT dev sthcatee ware ee 

Dentists’ equipment and sup- 
Diesen a toe eee en ee 


1 Includes sales and excise taxes. 


1966—continued 


Total Sales and Revenue! 


Atlantic : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia? || Canada 
$7000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
— 2 2,720.6 2 2 8,477.6 
458.4 22,149.0 13,865.6 2,315.0 1,306.0 40,094.0 
2 14,970.2 7,690.7 2 2 23, 742.1 
2 7,178.8 6,174.9 2 2 16,351.9 
103, 613.2 531, 558.4 724,174.8 375,196.38 466,612.6 || 2,201,155.3 
39, 313.0 z 2 64, 398.2 41, 420.0 361, 949.5 
2 20,097.9 23, 365.7 2 2 63, 884, 2 
482.1 8,467.4 8,648.0 4,490.3 1,852.1 23, 939.9 
2 2 21,629.4 “ 2 46, 856.1 
— 2 2 os _ 1,501.5 
1,578.7 45,033. 2 17, 254.8 12,589.7 3,658.0 80,114.4 
592.1 22,892.8 27,981.4 18, 166.4 7,472.5 77,105,2 
12,579.3 127, 625.8 131, 748.3 80, 430.0 160, 050.6 512, 434.0 
42, 893.6 165, 557.7 408, 876.7 173, 648.4 242,394.1 || 1,0383,370.5 
174, 334.7 750,760.6 | 1,191,840.2 |1,115,041.2 379,777.8 || 3,611, 754.5 
2 16, 244.1 22,215.7 5,388.3 2 47, 537.0 
2 1216301 2 6,615.7 2,210.9 29,755.0 
8,384.4 34, 718.9 62,529.4 13, 787.5 13, 154.7 122,574.9 
598.0 29, 633.8 9,591.4 2,395.2 4,192.1 46, 410.5 
2 5,226.9 6,765.9 1,576.2 1,364.2 2 
64, 633.4 93, 502.5 154, 595.0 75, 508.3 81,606.0 469, 845.2 
24, 922.9 100,107.1 243, 684.7 644, 770.6 36,629.7 || 1,050, 115.0 
26,878.0 86, 306.1 106, 938.0 86, 736.5 51,928.8 358, 787.4 
1,284.0 2,682.8 13,001.1 3,504.5 2,720.9 23, 193.3 
2 7,495.3 16,350.0 2 1,363.3 27, 734.9 
2 55,473.2 135,397.8 9,867.3 2 213, 987.3 
2 9,587.9 21, 204.6 2 10,914.3 67,900.6 
1,951.5 | 16,240.7 39,490.2 | 11,492.9 9,901.4 79,076.7 
2 t 5,853.3 106, 102.0 7,040.0 121, 273.9 
3,309.3 21, 563.2 38, 494.0 16, 286.0 12, 503.3 92, 155.8 
2 10, 646.7 20, 165.4 1,489.2 2 36, 346.5 
— 14, 537.9 2 1,041.1 2 23, 308.3 
13,390.1 66, 670.7 83,912.7 21,282.6 74,973.0 260, 229.1 
— 6,389.8 7,240.4 932.5 535.8 15,098.5 
2 3,032.2 2,825.5 787.2 2 7,153.2 
1,001.0 5,533.8 10,312.0 3,913.7 2,545.1 23,305.6 
2 Confidential. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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2.—Wholesale Trade (Establishments) by Economic Region and by Kind of Business, 
1966—continued 


Kind of Business 


Total Sales and Revenue! 


Canada 


$000 


or 
> 
> 
or 
ao -~ oc Pw 


1,207, 986.5 
485, 588.0 
15, 671.6 
64, 260. 4 


213, 199.7 
429, 266.8 
1,115, 637.6 
106, 990.7 
307, 483.7 
452, 582.2 
112, 334,2 


26, 336.1 
109, 910.7 


3,193, 496.0 


643, 099.8 


2 


2 


62, 767.7 
304, 725.4 


238, 111.5 
338, 947.4 

15, 069.5 
290, 759.8 


33, 118.1 


Atlantic : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia? 
$'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Machinery, Equipment and Sup- 
plies—concluded 
Professional Equipment and Sup- 
plies—concluded 
School equipment and supplies. 1,290.0 7,039.4 9,669.2 3,134.3 2 
Scientific and laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies............ 987.1 28, 624.3 30, 209.1 8, 230.4 7,671.1 
Surgical, medical and_ hospital 
equipment and supplies. . 4,754.9 21,334.2 36,592.4 14, 283.1 6,970.8 
Other professional equipment 
ANCUSUPD IOS. gave scivitea setae 683.6 6,171.5 14, 188.7 5,979.9 1,417.1 
Service Equipment and Supplies— 
Barber and beauty salon equip- 
ment and supplies............ 562.8 6,244.4 9,614.3 3,021.1 1,353.1 
Fire protection equipment and 
supplies A DRS Bee aber 2 4,828.7 5,778.5 2,287.5 2,004.5 
Janitors’ equipment and supplies 2 3,615.9 2 4,999.9 1,813.8 
Laundry and dry cleaners’ equip- 
ment and supplies............ 2 7,053.9 2 5,368.4 4,252.8 
Motion picture apparatus and 
BUDDCS oho Mieke mts sauce ales une — 1,660.0 2,863.7 2 2 
Other service equipment and 
BUDDIES Mare. art oie eels © 2 10,371.9 17,344.1 2 5,391.4 
Transportation Equipment and 
Supplies— 
Aircraft and aeronautical equip- 
ment and supplies,........... — 7,846.7 22,520.7 2 2 
Marine equipment and supplies. 11,582.0 13,925. 4 11, 922.1 8,030.1 14,075.8 
Railway equipment and sup- 
TS LIOST are Meyers elet aie dlccalveliexs 2 2 8,932.9 2 2 
Other transportation equipment 
ANG SUPPLeS eas cieieleieic ec sone _ _ — 2 — 
Metals and Metal Work........... 5,682.1 | 326,751.3 530, 647.0 74,716.7 | 270,189.4 
Tron and steel (general line)....... 2 160, 359.0 135,319.4 2 165, 142.4 
Sheet metal and metal work..... 2 2 8,410.5 2 2 
Structural steel.....0.-..00..-.... — 16, 154.6 45, 422.7 908.5 2 
All other metals and metal work 
(except non-ferrous products) ... 2 2 65, 636.0 39, 882.0 41,036.8 
Non-ferrous metals and metal 
BV OT Mee eran ot Seiten ee eeroce 2 82,611.7 275, 858. 4 8,807.9 2 
Paper and Paper Products....... 15,767.6 | 627,324.9 262, 446.6 74,271.3 | 135,827.2 
Fine papers 33, 163.3 59,119.4 7,328.2 
ENG SDIIM bara sesisiciesss cis eo rioinrettaini _ 2 — — 2 
Paper and paper products (general 
LING) Haare tte ese nines oe 2 188, 118.1 97,053.5 49,074.7 2 
Stationery and stationery Suey 3,408.0 22,944.1 2 2 10, 082.2 
Wrapping paper and paper bags. . 2 2 2 2 4,474.4 
Other paper and paper goods..... 2 69, 150.9 37,851.1 2 2 
Petroleum and Petroleum Pro- 
MICES Fee as eas 320,473.3 | 760,249.22 | 1,066,472.8| 701,381.6 | 344,919.1 
Plumbing, Refrigeration and 
Heating Equipment and 
Supplies 2 oe eee 36,848.0 | 154,963.5 258,082.9 | 123,814.6 69,390.8 
Air conditioning and ventilating 
OGINPMEN thease cece te 6 2 10, 268.6 18, 064.4 2 2 
Cooling and refrigeration equip- 
ment and supplies (non-electric) . _ 2 — 2 2 
Heating equipment and supplies. . 2 2 21,917.1 11,394.8 2 
Plumbing equipment and supplies. 16,318.2 81, 208.5 106, 717.6 66, 3383.9 34, 147.2 
Plumbing and heating equipment 
and supplies (general line)...... 16, 239.1 43 , 685.8 111,383.8 41, 228.4 25,574.4 
Waste Materials (including Scrap 
Met aL eS. etre conte cee ce tees 19, 736.6 98,681.4 178, 410.3 24, 665.7 17, 453.4 
Junk and scrap (general line)...... 1,901.5 3,445.0 6,187.3 524.9 3,010.8 
BicraprIMneual «neu rene kre Fn 2 79, 708.7 158, 886.4 23,405. 1 2 
Waste materials (other than scrap 
Ae GAL!) ete ne the eran ies APs lee: 2 15, 527.7 13, 336.6 735.7 2 
1 Includes sales and excise taxes. 2 Confidential. 3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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2.—Wholesale Trade (Establishments) by Economic Region and by Kind of Business, 
1966—concluded 


Total Sales and Revenue! 


Kind of Business rine 


Prairie British 


Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia? Canada 
$'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 
Other Kinds of Business......... 27,303.04 | 152,748.3 228, 583.3 34, 267.6 39,360.1 482,312.7 
Books, periodicals and newspapers 2 2 83, 238.1 10, 549.5 13, 629.7 153, 690.8 
Opticsligoods’.) sao. fee ce ce -- 5,314.7 5,334.1 933.4 1,387.4 12, 969.6 
Containers, except wood, paper or 
IBBS ere oie ne — 2 1,340.0 — 2 2,190.6 
Textiles and textile materials 
(other than dry goods)— 
Cordage and twine............. 2 2 2 — = 2 
HOC NE Enea Be pie appeals 3,965.8 3,894.7 5,644.6 2 2,101.4 2 
Second-hand oods (except 
machinery and automotive).. 7,998.6 3,185.3 2 2 2,808.2 40, 730.5 
Miscellaneous kinds of business 
TELS: Bok eee Ce a 2 87, 452.6 105, 515.3 19, 950.4 2 243,175.9 
Totals, All Establishments/1,592,077.6 |7,791,873.1 |10,066, 222.5 |8,137,142.6 |3,584,199.2 |31,171,515.0 


1 Includes sales and excise taxes. 


2 Confidential. 


3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Wholesale trade in Canada rose from $19,740,000,000 in 1961 to nearly $31,172,000,000 
in 1966, an increase of 57.9 p.c. or approximately 11.6 p.c. each year over the five-year 


period. 


(By way of comparison, retail trade increased 41.1 p.c. over the same period.) 


The largest increases during 1961-66 took place in the paper and paper products group 
(+197.7 p.c.), the amusement, sporting and photographic goods group (+165.8 p.c.), and 
the metals and metal work group (+106.2 p.c.). 
group rose by only 24.7 p.c. and the hardware group by only 20.7 p.c. 


3.—Wholesale Trade (Establishments), by Kind-of-Business Group, 1961 and 1966 


At the same time, the farm products 


Establishments Total Sales and Revenue! 

Kind-of-Business Group eed whee” 

1961 1966 Ghange 1961 1966 Change 

1961-66 1961-66 

No. No. $’000 $’000 
Amusement, sporting and photographie goods.. 372 360 +50.5 131, 829.5 350, 411.8 +165.8 
PANTGOLUOLLV.OS re tone ee ei oaiae cena ae 1,577 | 2,374 +50.5 859,883.7 | 1,646,956.8 + 91.5 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits................. 129 152 +17.8 83,778. 9 135,010.0 + 61.2 
Chemicals, drugs and allied products 566 81 +44.5 427,715.2 731,526.8 + 71,0 
Conlkandleoke: Sena ano rants ste eiont 69 49 —29.0 76, 720.1 112, 734.6 + 46.9 
Dry FOOGs ANG Ap paneliins, ow. gen oe ers Bale ols 1,670 | 1,810 + 8.4 813,148.2 | 1,157,766.4 + 42.4 
Electrical goods............ aCGete cp Wakive catia Neate 832 1,023 +23.0 621,302.8 | 1,032,116.7 + 66.1 
Farm products (raw materials)................ 895 866 — 3.2 || 4,241,753.6 | 5,288,048.5 + 24.7 
ATIMBUD PLES Mee. Met eae ane oak aac eetels 1,015 | 1,022 + 0.7 367, 373.9 459, 623.3 + 25.1 
Food products (except groceries) and tobacco..| 2,434 | 2,663 + 9.4 || 1,957,698.2 | 2,781,208.1 + 42.1 
Forest products (except lumber).............-- 149 160 + 7.4 57,805.6 78, 587.0 + 36.0 
Furniture and house furnishings................ 579 678 +17.1 249, 404.0 455,389, 4 + 82.6 
@eneralimerchandise.n.co..a0- -- gee cues acne 174 167 — 4.0 96,794.4 117, 652.4 + 21.5 
Groceries and food specialties.................. 716 889 +24.2 || 1,856,391.8 | 3,349,533.4 + 80.4 
Tar Ware 25. eee ie acco clase eros sa hele 655 607 — 7.3 465, 447.5 561,810.3 + 20.7 
TOWEL ORyeaentircie otra eNecciem aca heak Sracsine Sitar 236 270 +14.4 42,707.1 78,655.7 + 84.2 
Leather and leather goods................+..+ 118 122 + 3.4 30,361.0 40 ,094.0 + 32.1 
Lumber and building materials (other than 
MNO LAL) ME sae rere oat raisin ede eriels 2,852 | 2,987 + 4.7 |) 1,3894,375.6 | 2,201, 155.3 + 57.9 
Machinery, equipment and supplies............ 4,964 | 6,906 +39.1 |) 1,797,091.0 | 3,611, 754.5 +101.0 
Metals;and metal worlea)ncectist niece wisie ore eee 441 458 + 3.9 585,970.7 | 1,207,986.5 +106.2 
Paper and paper products. ....+...<..2 des eee 456 554 +21.5 374, 753.4 | 1,115;637.6 +197.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products............. 3,489 | 2,787 —20.1 || 2,448,895.2 | 3,193, 496.0 + 30.4 
Plumbing, refrigeration and heating equipment 

ANCISUPDLIES: 2"..se seston eae eee mee 486 703 +44.7 364, 246.2 643, 099.8 + 76.6 
Waste materials (including scrap metal)........ 572 | 1,061 +85.5 191, 287.4 338, 947.4 + 77.2 
Other Kinds ofbusiness-)asen ses cues eee oe. 804 | 1,214 +51.0 203, 216.5 482,312.7 +137.3 
Totals, All Groups............... 26,250 | 30,900 +17.7 ||19,739, 946.5 |31,171,515.0 + 57.9 


‘Includes sales and excise taxes. 
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Subsection 2.—Intercensal Surveys of Retail, Wholesale and Service Trades 


Retail Trade 

The trend of retail trade is one of the most accurate barometers of the economic health 
and well-being of the nation. In 1970, retailers absorbed 52.0 p.c. of personal disposable 
income available to Canadians and accounted for 56.9 p.c. of total personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services. The value of retail sales, estimated from intercensal 
sample surveys (and revised every five years to a new census base*), increased by 22.8 p.c. 
during the period 1966-70. 

The current retail trade series shown in Table 4 reflects the many definitional changes 
adopted for use in the 1966 Census. A new classification, ‘‘grocery, confectionery and 
sundries stores’’, is included in the “grocery and combination stores’’ series; on the other 
hand, ‘home and auto supply stores’? and “accessories, tire and battery stores’? remain 
part of the “all other stores’ category. The department store definition was altered 
significantly, * affecting not only the department store series but the variety store, general 
store and ‘‘all other’’ store series as well. Also, a new kind of business—general merchan- 
dise stores—was taken out of the miscellaneous stores grouping and established as a separate 
series, commencing in 1966. 


4.—Retail Trade, by Kind of Business and by Province, 1966-70 


Percent- 
> 4 P age 
Kind of Business and Province 1966 1967 1968 1969 19701 Change 
1966-70 
: $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 
Kind of Business 
Grocery and combination stores................- 5,351.6 | 5,685.5 | 5,985.6 | 6,400.9 | 6,841.4 +27.8 
Altvother food Stores. We. ad. fe. nea hate ovenemisean 553.7 579.2 580.7 619.7 629.1 +13.6 
Department stores. 2.5. as css eioG on enamine 1,973.7 2,157.8 2,444.8 Zlotek 2,852.3 +44.5 
General merchandise stores................00000- 644.7 677.8 727.9 825.1 813.0 +26.1 
KVOUELAUS LOLA strane treet caatirielirerca nA Panes 557.9 573.1 572.0 567.3 595.7 + 6.8 
WVATIGUY- SLOTES Ne, Sor fs rset ang eels cece eee 494,2 531.9 513.2 541.7 551.1 +11.5 
Motor Vehicle dealers x..o5004 cc ecciers ovis sve ein owreevs 4,337.8 | 4,483.2 | 4,714.1 | 4,795.9 | 4,220.3 — 2.7 
Service stations and garages...................- 1,873.5 | 2,003.7 | 2,179.8 | 2,318.2 | 2,472.1 +32.0 
MeniaiclothingIBtOres Jace aucieneinsiodie cies eee 357.4 371.7 398.4 423.7 440.6 +23.3 
Women's clothing stores............00sceccceees 435.1 484.7 501.8 544.8 548.7 +26,1 
amily clothingstores fy. gs cnccese: semen ee 337.5 370.9 381.4 385.5 388.4 +15.1 
PHOS BLOTES | srkeee see thigeeas anion mse eines 252.0 285.2 306.5 317.7 326.3 +29.5 
lard Ware SOLES entce is su ecsyelio nie cc ale eieiceiese 355.8 366.5 392.4 391.4 398.9 +12.1 
Furniture, TV and appliance stores............... 739.8 784.2 816.1 868.4 845.5 +14.3 
uel dealers Sytemcerkracacsiesnwsoees tees ueme eee 475.2 461.1 471.4 465.7 492.2 + 3.6 
I ENGIALOLES terior ye teaches hone meee 649.8 702.6 736.6 791.6 828.7 +27.5 
MOWEIEIy SLOPES, scc-te conc ncccad ee enter soe ae 191.6 208.2 213.7 224.9 223.6 +16.7 
PUG CHEF SEOTES ST. chattel «essinie cere aera niet 3,104.9 3,477.5 3,774.5 4,181.8 4,396.5 +41.6 
Canad aves ccchatewncr, ae aes ee 22,686.4 | 24,154.8 | 25.710.8 | 27,401.4 | 27,864.4 +22.8 
Province 
Newtound landers. eee ee aae Sie nes sie 405.6 438.4 464,2 481.4 495.1 +22.1 
Prince Mawar Island ot cs). roti cte cassie eee © 107.6 113.0 12157 123.5 130.6 +21.4 
NOW BASCO ULE a revoo recta staicpaxciie etaixiete nice lover aerate 753.0 792.7 862.3 884.1 924.0 +22.7 
DE Wa OTUNS WICK) cet) n Soiass «ho edie soecus ee eecntee 594.8 635.0 687.2 702.6 734.7 +23.5 
EUNO DOO cameo. ee an a Nomaivics wesc nrvndontemels 5,882.1 6,379.2 6,564.9 6,961.6 7,113.3 +20.9 
HOECATIO Pe eras Aas 6s casei eVelO ee awe oa ole wib aye eiSial 8,625.4 | 9,091.0 9,884.7 | 10,588.4 | 10,808.8 +25.3 
SLANT LOD saya cen relat atotelete Sie Tefe ata ios as emake aieeeees 1,006.5 1,073.3 1,118.0 1,187.5 1,195.9 +18.8 
DASKALCHO WAN Hiss. cise Sle ae hie nich sieeve iatieke cue es 1,046.6 1,081.5 1,081.6 1,051.8 1,016.2 — 2.9 
PNGEDOE CUNY ein tenth vc abtafocciato cles ane mererets sted Aelene 1,758.1 1,902.8 2,066.9 2,200.1 2,246.0 +27.8 
Pratish Colum bia 2.20). access sek cikatae sesh over 2,506.6 2,648.0 2,859.3 | 3,165.4 3,199.8 +27.7 
1 Subject to revision, 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Chaint and Independent Stores.—Within the framework of retail trade, chains and 
independent retailers compete to achieve or retain a viable share of the total market. In 


* Details of intercensal revisions may be found in Retail Trade, 1961-69 (Catalogue No. 63-517) and in Retail 
Trade, Revisions to 1966-70 Postcensal Estimates (Catalogue No. 63-519). 

+ A retail chain is defined by Statistics Canada as ‘‘an organization operating four or more retail stores in the 
same kind of business under the same legal ownership’. A concession located in a department store is not considered 
to be a store location for the purpose of this definition. 
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some kinds of business, such as motor vehicle dealers, service stations and garages, food 
stores other than grocery and combination stores, and men’s clothing stores, independent 
merchants have maintained a dominant position; in others, such as department stores, 
variety stores and general merchandise stores, chains account for the largest proportion of 
sales. In recent years, changes in market share have been most pronounced among women’s 
clothing stores, grocery and combination stores, family clothing stores, hardware stores and 
men’s clothing stores. The constantly shifting balance between chain and independent 
stores is shown in Tables 5 and 6. 


5.—Sales of Chain and Independent Stores, by Kind of Business, 1966 and 1970 


Chain Stores Independent Stores 
ants Per- Per- 
ind of Business centage centage 
1966 1970! Change 1966 1970! Change 
1966-70 1966-70 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 $000,000) $’000,000 
Grocery and combination stores................. 2,400.7 | 3,484.3 +45.1 2,950.9 | 3,357.1 +13.8 
All other food stores 48.4 45.9 — 5.2 505.3 583.2 +15.4 
TO PPALOINEN | SLOLES Gis Savcwie oie scercie nis rie rere Sisiess waers 1,973.7 | 2,852.3 +44.5 _ = — 
General merchandise stores.............2050000: 481.9 619.3 +28.5 162.8 193.7 +19.0 
General stores ia. . care dee owe voces one lesoreeaes 90.1 89.6 — 0.6 467.8 506.1 + 8.2 
WWErIOb YER LOLCA Sy tact enon ci eee eae te ees 428.5 468.3 + 9.3 65.7 82.8 +26.0 
Motorivebicle dealers'at.. <: <a esmnciere xamenere ee 67.1 62.6 — 6.7 || 4,270.7 | 4,157.7 — 2.6 
Service stations and garages..................4-- 63.5 135.0 | +112.6) 1,810.0 | 2,337.1 +29.1 
Moen’s clothing stores... Goes essasdesccuiees coos 47.1 67.4 +43.1 310.3 373.2 +20.3 
Omens ClOOHINE BtOLCS. wa. ssc.c sina hoes nee aan © 115.3 178.9 +55. 2 319.8 369.8 +15.6 
iParaily clothing StOres., jones asvieneetcctien nee 73.9 96.8 +31.0 263.7 291.6 +10.6 
SHOE STONES ea oe Soe ee eG see mises geios tmionenite 113.3 148.8 +31.3 138.7 177.5 +28.0 
ETAT A WATD SUOLCS Hite oie cena nic neryacca-s eetee se ete ess 55.3 72.0 +30.2 300.5 326.9 + 8.8 
Furniture, TV and appliance stores.............-- 141.9 153.5 + 8.2 597.9 692.0 +15.7 
Buel sales ees acute nace clei ns tote tine sialon teen 76.2 86.2 +13.1 399.0 406.0 + 1.8 
PES ISLOFERLS enews vised ees Sree ioe oe arene &7.2 118.1 +35.4 562.6 710.6 +26.3 
Jeweller vstoress acs see de tees aetna eee: 64.5 75.6 +17.2 127ed 148.0 +16.4 
AtBo thor Storess cant. ae vasaicmaletocdas cnet sete 1,161.0 | 1,763.2 +51.9 | 1,948.9 | 2,633.3 +35.5 
‘Totals; All Stores: 5 .cenrssoseawanee aes’: 7,489.8 | 10,517.8 +40.4 || 15,196.6 | 17,346.6 +14.1 
1 Subject to revision. 
6.—Changes in Market Share of Chain and Independent Stores, by Kind of Business, 
1966 and 1970 
Chain Stores Independent Stores 
rane rats in Chas in 
<ind of Business arket arket 
1966 1970! Siar 1966 1970 Shaws 
1966-70 1966-70 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. 
Grocery and combination stores...............-- 44,9 50.9 +6.0 55.1 49.1 —6.0 
All other food stores 8.7 Thee) —1.4 91.3 92.7 +1.4 
IDGpaRyINen ts LOLES acinar, « cictieae eeyaid nin. cnisiciediern 100.0 100.0 _— _— _ _ 
General merchandise stores. ............eeeeeees 74.7 76.2 +1.5 25.3 23.8 —1.5 
Creneral BLOren peste eesaccauts intone ae hi dae sean aint siete 16.1 15.0 —1.1 83.9 85.0 +1.1 
WATICE VARS EONCS retire oeneiin it ita nents eae 86.7 85.0 —1.7 1303 15.0 +1.7 
MOTODIVODICLS AEA ErSitya x tom ars: e ain carve aes ein ote 1.5 Le) — 98.5 98.5 — 
Service stations and garages...............0seee 3.4 5.5 +2.1 96.6 94.5 —2.1 
iMenssrclothing SUOLes: 2st aie acerca ss otere oes 13.2 15.3 +2.1 86.8 84.7 —2.1 
Womenis:clothing atoressccsscuetcisernecloas orece on 26.5 32.6 +6.1 73.5 67.4 —6.1 
Bamiuly clothing stores sac, sr his Nese tascieisc ike manier 21,9 24.9 +3.0 78.1 75.1 —3.0 
Shoeistoresnewyacahseceoa sh vedios qecdnacees sce 45.0 45.6 +0.6 55.0 54.4 —0.6 
Hardy are stores tee cle nesters ern saee nee 15.5 18.0 +2.5 84.5 82.0 —2.5 
Furniture, TV and appliance stores...........++0 19,2 18,2 —1.0 80.8 81.8 +1.0 
Hnelideslerssema enw sac ehiee tein teen ener ce 16.0 17.5 wH1.5 84.0 82.5 —1.5 
Drimtst ores tien one eee ons eee con eae 13.4 14.3 +0.9 86.6 85.7 —0.9 
WOW Cerys bOLCS (aa ee ire. 3) Ge ReRire ee aer aaa eee 33.7 33.8 +0.1 66.3 66.2 —0.1 
FAD other storesinn. s+ sactooceeer eae eee scabies 37.4 40.1 +2.7 62.6 59.9 —2.7 
Totals, All Stores 22% .cosccc ov occcaoree 33.0 37.7 +4.7 67.0 62.3 —4.7 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Department Stores.—In 1970, department stores accounted for a higher proportion 
of total sales than most other kinds of retail business—exceeded only by grocery and 
combination stores and motor vehicle dealers. Their sales of $2,852,320,000 represented 
10.2 p.c. of total retail trade and 13.2 p.c. of the business done by competing firms (all 
trades other than motor vehicle dealers, fuel dealers and parts of the ‘‘all other stores” 
classification). Department store sales in 1970 were 44.5 p.c. higher than in 1966, the 
largest increase among the 18 specified kinds of business (see Table 4). However, growth 
among the various departments within department stores has not been consistent, as 
Table 7 shows. 


7-—Department Store Sales, by Department, 1966 and 1970 


Sales 
———_~_—_____—_—_——_—_| Percentage 
Department Change 
1966! 1970 1966-70 
$’000 $’000 

Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Clothing— 
Women’s and misses’ dresses, housedresses, aprons and uniforms........ 62,000 80,374 +29.6 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits..........cc cece cee cesccccsceceres 48,100 58,641 +21.9 
Womens andimissesusports Wear. sa. so nsine Acie Setolors. os, a ve ine Winiere soe nels 76, 200 123, 689 +62.3 
1211 Geo SOE Ria os GEM OGS cL TERRI OC RIS 6 ae Sig orbs nea Anca 13,400 12,992 — 3.0 
Infants’ and children’s wear and nursery equipment : 55,500 81,118 +46.2 
Girls’ and teenage girls’ wear. 33,100 46, 673 +41.0 
Lingerie and women’s sleepwear. ; 42,800 53,440 +24.9 
Hntimateapparel ier cet. cats Nome es ciorars Sots ooeve tcroieortenis oreeerctolororals crete serene 33, 200 40,173 +21.0 
IMEGM IM Or Vitae ates orcs Brea tave enw Se Glo al ctssaroioyescisiateieiaca/s, Sietore tarot owe! gente hag eters’ 8,500 12,539 +47.5 
Women siandrgirisa bOslery sameness cc ehinite lec toon wstieiodis ena. 30,100 50, 231 +66.9 
Women’s and girls’ gloves, mitts and accessories...................+0 35,000 47,820 +36.6 
Women’s, misses’ and children’s footwear.............0:.cceeeeeeeeeees 63, 400 87,825 +388.5 
Totals, Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Clothing............. 501,300 695,515 +38.7 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing— 
Menis Clothing evn cattery tarerott iste cistoltajers vias atin eae oracles > Coote 71,500 124,617 +74.3 
MenisitUrmis hINgS. seaWaccic ce a occto es alee nites create ttc reteto wns Se oes terme eco 102,200 158,515 +55.1 
iBoyssclothing ‘and furnishings), totem ac steranieatateiel sate cic ieee s erlarelereveteinrats 46, 400 61, 187 +31.9 
Meénis'and (DOyS LOO WEAR mechs soil eaichae tts Skea eee ne oe oe ae othe etl eiee 30, 100 52,092 +73.1 
shotalss Men syand boysacloghings-seeremeesanee me eteaecenar 250, 200 396,411 +58.4 
Hoodrand: Icimdred prod ucts sav mrccconiers ht etevoiooistoreia h einiie eisiare eras Sisters ens 101, 200 140,364 +38.7 
PROLMEETIES, | COSMETICS ANG ATUGS ayer ciccarn starets cela ererare’s/aie WSlelale aseiers tole le eiece staleNs 88, 800 144, 020 +62.2 
Photographic equipment and supplies..jcc c.jessces seo dewiamiee he siete Reeeiee 27,700 45,108 +62.8 
HPTECE FOOUS Nie ok ant vee nea eS aac ols edie eae o el oarauss ehc ecient Mi scerareneiesies 34,600 44,971 +30.0 
inens and GCOMEeSUICS saat ony aaa casero er Te ee erane an oie eae raro orale Cerner 58,700 73, 453 +25.1 
Small Waresiand DOvIODS ae tye cerec lac castrate hee orcs nis aucsa el arotoreiekete olereintagsreredare”s 21,900 38,461 +75.6 
O@hingand glassware: -cncee cradle feces aioe irate elses slarterenaayaeeene ene 30,800 48,098 +56. 2 
HHLOOT COV CLINGS ee a erat eset eee sed Pasaeroc nv fateraiarelorarielin ctste ees Wake 47, 600 66,185 +39.0 
Draperies, curtains and furniture COVErS...........:.cseeecececeeecsserccers 36, 200 53,879 +48.8 
Lamps, pictures, mirrors and all other home furnishings... 17,900 28,739 +60.6 
EDEN oc ae tayel ets oaks Se ade MT DONS Cale ah es IDE ERG RLSn Ema Sree ete 110,600 134, 196 +21.3 
Wiasor an plianceszesscrwn crite cera areretree ore ite ¢ arenetararemiete srkieee ts arassfarersisaaretsis 97,200 125,786 +29.4 
Fel VASION, TAGIO ANG MUSICS ere ere acevo ee oir tina se late tectarsie mamsiaianateleinee oats 80,100 122,012 +52.3 
Housewares andismallelectrical appliances mer ..te cmaecwsicels aaecie fartelar 64, 400 91,357 +41.9 
iWardware; paints) wallpaper etc, eccrine einen cemeecteninlate «leiiciemoueielo 51,400 78,720 +53.2 
Plumbing, heating and building materials.............0..ceeeceeecceseccees 17,300 24, 649 +42.5 
LGR) UG a ggeke Heer ees COCR OEE DOs OnE Gomera t BR tei Ae eS OMG are 36, 400 52,659 +44.7 
BELO AiANl ATES oie ce ayalatet ovate Cotsre ores eohe as nave syns aiee si olork Slee desea sie enstareralese! set elelaveie sere 41,800 62,332 +49.1 
NPOrLINg COOCS ANG LUG PAGES a te cvavar tects shane acini sale isi vere tet porns suena ke 54, 400 81,271 +49.4 
pAvIOnery,DOOKS and Magazines on neces seus su ei mesa weusieieie ieinie-sieiastee else 50, 100 73,457 +46.6 
Gasoline, oil, auto accessories, repairs and supplies. ............-..eeeeeeee: 37,400 58, 806 +57.2 
pecwipts Hes meals pad lines Bess Svebsle hare care Sia cues ater Bt artaMeT ovata chases oesteciace 41,900 64,089 +53.0 
BLEINLS [TOM TOPAINS: ANG SOLV ICES soci<tss sietsiers clora vous oie erewitevarele siete navy mettre 

JNTGGTANS Se athariet(c tc Pn ie as era e Rate 6 COMOCR CE COBRC EHO od SHOOT Shae } 73 , 826 107, 782 +46.0 
Totals, All Departments y).20..c- caste teen eater rarest 1,973,726 | 2,852,320 +44.5 


1 Based on extrapolations of original published data. 
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Voluntary Group Stores.—In order to stem the continuing encroachment of chains 
and department stores on their share of the market, independent retailers in a variety of 
trades have turned increasingly toward affiliation with a voluntary group organization. 
Through such group affiliation, independent businessmen have been afforded the opportunity 
to enjoy many, if not all, of the advantages accruing to chain store firms—mass purchasing 
power, centralized buying, lower per-unit advertising costs and a number of important 
management services. As sponsors and/or suppliers of many voluntary groups, whole- 
salers have also benefited, particularly through the streamlining of their selling and order- 
filling systems. 


For a number of years (since 1964), Statistics Canada has carried out surveys of volun- 
tary group stores in a wide range of retail trades. Commencing with the 1969 survey, 
however, the retail “universe’’ was split into two parts (stores affiliated with food whole- 
salers, and stores affiliated with other than food wholesalers) and a third sector was added 
(affiliated or franchised businesses in the service trades). Each sector will be surveyed in 
succeeding years, with the entire retail and service trade universes being covered over a 
three-year period. The 1969 survey applied to stores in the first sector—those affiliated 
with food wholesalers. 


The results of the 1969 undertaking (Table 8) are not entirely conclusive, at least in 
the chain sector, due to classification changes that were made between 1968 and 1969. If, 
for example, sales of affiliated chain stores had actually increased at the same rate as in the 
previous year, the growth in sales over the entire 1967-69 period would have been: for 
affiliated chains, + 21.8 p.c. and for non-affiliated chains, +18.3 p.c.—in both cases, less 
than the 22.5-p.c. increase experienced by affiliated independents. As concerns the inde- 
pendent sector, the trend of earlier years has continued; affiliation in a voluntary group has 
been decidedly advantageous but it has not completely stemmed the continuing growth and 
increasing market share of chain store organizations. 


8.—Sales of Grocery and Combination Stores, Affiliated and Non-affiliated, 1967-69 


Nore.—Grocery and combination stores include: grocery stores with less than 15 p.c. fresh meat; combinatio 
stores (i.e., groceries, produce and meat); and grocery, confectionery and sundries stores. 


Percentage 
Form of Organization 1967 1968 1969 Change 
1967-69 

$’000 $’000 $’000 

(COTPOLATOCHAINIBLOLES 1 cacti nee aie chs sister oteiors ielaca lass oiere orstelers 2,610,726 | 2,805,616 | 38,101,212 +18.8 
PTR A TCO EMR ee Bee ce fc: severaz ave Sa noes ose me 331,546 865, 916 258, 6491 —22.0 
Jib u AU DEER RCY6 lana Se eer ores ch Reem EEA GE oOo 2,279, 181 2,439,700 2,842, 668 +24.7 
HndenendenG: stores coe ack ence eae PC see 3,074, 787 3,179,973 3,299,730 + 7.3 
JNM aat We F200 OD ira End Acie Ree eer ae eae eS 1,579, 197 1, 801, 737 1, 933, 927 +22.6 
iINon-afiliated wenn. ancmmeecceicsce deci c ea teinecnine mens 1, 495,590 1,378, 236 1, 365, 808 — 8.7 
TotalsrAllS tones Sesser. cry. ron oa colar cert ow once 5,685,513 | 5,985,589 | 6,400,942 +12.6 


1The decline from 1968 is attributable to the reclassification of a number of chain store organizations from 
affiliated to non-affiliated status. 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—The largest homogeneous group of commodities sold 
within the confines of retail outlets is embodied in the classification “new motor vehicles’. 
In the only current* survey of retail trade carried on at the commodity level (all others 
are based on “kind of business”), new motor vehicles are taken to include private passenger 
cars and taxis, trucks, buses and other commercial vehicles sold at retail. As shown in 
Table 9, sales of new motor vehicles in 1970 decreased to $2,812,330,000, based on the. actual 
cost to purchasers (prior to 1967, the data were based on ‘manufacturers’ suggested list 
prices). The decline in new motor vehicle sales (15.4 p.c. below the 1969 level) is believed 


* Statistics Canada also po an occasional basis (at present, once every five years)—a comprehensive 
report on all commodities sold in retail outlets. The most recent publication, Retail Commodity Survey, 1968 (Cata- 
logue No. 63-518), was released in February 1971. 
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COMPARISON OF CANADIAN PASSENGER CAR UNIT SALES OF OVERSEAS 


MANUFACTURED CARS WITH THOSE MANUFACTURED IN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1961-70 
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to have been primarily the result of unsettled economic conditions which prevailed during 
this period and which heavily influenced the sale of high-priced consumer goods. 


9.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1961-70 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
437,319 1, 290, 026,000 74,160 261, 382, 000 511,479 1,551, 408, 000 
502,565 1, 482, 407, 000 82,645 300, 509, 000 585, 210 1, 782,916,000 
557, 787 1,716, 121,000 97,202 345,918,000 654, 989 2,062,039, 000 
616,759 1,936, 258, 000 109, 120 401,544, 000 725, 879 2,337, 802,000 
708,716 2, 267,314,000 122,279 472,015,000 830, 995 2,739, 329,000 
694, 820 2,274, 083,000 132,611 550, 508, 000 827,431 2,824,591, 000 
NOG Te ccrctas Sasteiat ole-= oars 679,435 2,210,309, 000 135, 872 588, 057, 000 815,307 2,798, 366,000 
TOG S See Siete pice me's there 741,915 2,481, 141,000 147,538 634, 648, 000 889, 453 3,115, 789,000 
DOGO. ewe aat Aapyeaetavcroys io 760, 803 2, 603, 835, 000 156, 702 719,044,000 917,505 3, 322,879,000 
TOO RB ire es teen et hk 640, 360 2,158,543, 000 133, 881 653, 787,000 774, 241 2,812,330, 000 


In recent years, the sales of overseas-manufactured vehicles—both passenger cars and 
trucks—have been increasing at a faster rate than those of Canadian and United States 
manufacture. In addition, the share of the new motor vehicle market held by overseas 
manufacturers has been rising apace; 1970 was the fourth consecutive year of growth in 
the market share of new overseas vehicles. Table 10 shows new motor vehicle sales, by 
type of vehicle and by source of origin, for 1969 and 1970. It will be noted that one out 
of every five new vehicles sold during 1970 was an overseas-built model, and that nearly 
one seventh of Canadian sales dollars went toward the purchase of such models. 


10.— Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, by Type and Source, 1969 and 1970 


Units Retail Value 
Type of Vehicle and Source Percentage Percentage 

1969 1970 Change 1969 1970 Change 
1969-70 1969-70 

No. No. $’000 $000 
Wassenger Catsees ao. 2 eee ee 760,803 | 640,360 —15.8 2,603,835 |2,158,543 —17.1 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture........... 638, 270 497,185 —22.1 |/2,308,109 |1,795, 709 —22.2 
Overseas manufacture................0000- 122,533 143,175 +16.8 295,726 362,834 422.7 
PEPUCKS AMC. WBUISOS acre woe) aissciete nie nie tote 156,702 | 133,881 —14.6 719,044 | 653,787 — 91 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture........... 149,597 124, 664 —16.7 699,536 628, 532 —10.2 
Overseas manufacture...............-+-.4-- 7,105 9,217 +29.7 19,508 Pas PAN: 429.5 
Totals, All Vehicles 753.655 chee 917,505 774, 241 —15.6 |8,322,879 |2,812,330 —15.4 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture........... 787, 867 621, 849 —21.1 13,007,645 |2,424, 241 —19.4 
Overseas manufacture........-...00.0.s005 129, 638 152,392 +17.6 315,234 | 388,089 +23.1 


Non-store Retailing.—Consumer goods, in addition to being sold in retail stores, 
often reach the household user through other more direct channels of distribution—com- 
monly described as “direct selling’. These channels are characterized by the fact that the 
commodities handled bypass the retail outlet completely in moving from manufacturer 
to distributor to household consumer. Statistics Canada periodically carries out surveys 
of two distinct forms of direct selling—merchandise sales of vending machine operators, 
and of manufacturers and distributors specializing in direct-sales methods. 


Vending Machine Operators.—This survey is designed to measure the value of sales 
made through automatic vending machines owned or operated by vending machine firms, 
including soft drink bottlers engaged in vending activities on a regular year-round basis. 
In 1970, such sales reached a new high of $156,822,100, 9.7 p.c. above the 1969 total of 
$142,909,606. The 1970 sales were recorded by 768 vending machine operators through 
107,652 automatic merchandising machines, including 1,403 microwave and infra-red ovens 
and 2,498 coin and bill changers. 


. 
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11.—Vending Machine Operators, 1961-70 
Year Firms Machines! Sales 

No. No. $ = 
OU EE OTe ao Isa er arcs ae hess nhs eM aint ate 579 65,028 44,959,700 
TSP carregt oer ae ie VR arte Cee RE Pie Oe eS el PN en BIEN BAe eS 600 73,397 57,799, 200 
EERE: S35 oes. Sp ieee ee IIe een a ae AEE Soren d <i 673 78,477 67,580, 000 
LOE Lene aN ore ets a Ue Sota clear Mirena NS Sete MEAG Sesftie tre ara Re 651 75,392 78,561,800 
HR Meer Me eRe Oink cook Mis wits aya cine Rah aoiea br Aalaee Se eee 764 85,091 89,815, 400 
OE cet ab ore eS a. DS AERA CPE HS OE OE Bole TEP terme Ree Aunren cm 769 85,880 | 107,539,600 
ISL rai resets GSiphaeeh Akon ENGI CLS CE ON EL Oe TEED Se ee 790 93,441 | 119,650,900 
TRE) RS aos cts BRS TE I ro AN le OGG Aa CLA oi OR URS al 8 791 98,691 | 127,058,600 
TUG dtc aes e+ aR IR IORI en Rete MS ink RA i a eek Be Ae Bs 104,078 | 142,909,600 
TIEZ40) tre loecgene of OI aCe RATES Re Coa SPIE ese ORI ES oR Is sets eee 768 107,652 | 156,822,100 


1 From 1966 on, includes microwave and infra-red ovens and coin and bill changers. 


Although vending machines can be used to distribute many types of commodities, the 
largest proportion of sales has been accounted for consistently by three main lines—tobacco 
products, hot drinks, and cold drinks vended in bottles, cans, cartons and disposable cups. 
In 1970, sales in these three product areas amounted to $125,234,900, an increase of 9.8 p.c. 
over the 1969 total. However, the over-all importance of tobacco products, hot drinks 
and cold drinks is declining. In 1960, these commodities accounted for 87.4 p.c. of all 
merchandise sold in vending machines; by 1970, this proportion had fallen to 79.8 p.c. 
Among commodities sold in vending machines, packaged confectionery showed the largest 
increase in market share from 1969 to 1970. 


12.—Value and Percentage Distribution of Sales by Vending Machine Operators, 
by Product, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 
Product Percentage Percentage 
Sales of Sales of 
Total Total 
$ $ 
MIODACCO PLOGUCES:. Satins ck ast teie este ces oie eines miner ale/e bios sie 68, 236, 300 47.8 75,177,300 47.9 
[DS CENT, ge eae RB AI EI te A eee 290, 100 0.2 325,600 0.2 
Malksandemil kc nroGucts ce nee eee re ee ae eile ee 3,437,500 2.4 3,966, 700 2n5) 
Cold Drinks— 
Vended in bottles, cans or cartons................0-0-- 10,351, 400 Hav 11,554, 400 7.4 
Vendedan'disposable cups... 5. ie. soe hee sheen ses 14,323,900 10.0 14,967, 200 9.5 
Hot drinks (coffee, tea, hot chocolate and cup-vended soup)| 21, 137,600 14.8 23,536, 000 15.0 
Bulk (unwrapped) confectionery...............002ceeeeeeee 1,522, 400 ile 1,536,700 1.0 
Packsived Confectionery se:clcn cess ces. ese asics alelo ee ait em els 5,874, 100 4.1 7,301,500 4.7 
BPRS ULICR: Aare eR NE WR Nolet a scan eeie cho wt Ma seis Ot anata 7,258,900 6.1 6,637,300 4.2 
Fresh foods (sandwiches, salads, casseroles, hot dogs, etc.). 8,472,100 5.9 9,321,700 5.9 
popued hotioods ‘and jcanned’soupe se qocs sine enee falas aerela 1,827, 200 1.3 2,159, 100 1.4 
Other foods (fruit, potato chips, etc.)...........2eceeeeeees } 
MPTETINON=( GOOG. 1ECINS dam aes ee ierine act etic sees eae oe Neen 178, 100 0.1 338, 800 0.2 
Totals, All ProductSs2.oc0 sane eee eee eal 142,909, 600 100.0 156,822,100 100.0 


Direct Selling by Manufacturers and Specialist Agencies.—The first survey of direct 


selling, covering manufacturers and selected agencies specializing in direct-sales methods, 
was taken in 1966 and has been continued since on an annual basis. Table 13 shows that, 
over the five-year period 1966-70, such direct sales increased by more than 16 p.c., rising 
from $617,089,000 to $718,254,000. Among the industries surveyed in 1970, the largest 
share of sales was accounted for by manufacturers and distributors of dairy products 
(22.8 p.c.); newspapers and magazines (18.7 p.c.); and cosmetics (10.2 p.c.). Businesses 
in these three industries were responsible for more than half of all direct sales reported. The 
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greatest growth, occurred primarily in the following areas: direct sales of electrical appli- 
ances rose 55.9 p.c.; clothing, 51.5 p.c.; cosmetics, 46.3 p.c.; and kitchenware and utensils, 


44.3 p.c. 
13.— Direct Selling by Manufacturers and Specialist Agencies, 1966-70 
Percentage 
Commodities 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 Change 
1966-70 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Mea tatishiand: poul uryanrieeaeee cases thts 5, 408 4,925 5, 873 6,672 Caled +31.8 
HU OZENMOOGSD IAN Bins naia oe cess succes aisles eerie 21,799 23,072 27,754 24,840 24,692 +13.3 
Fruits, vegetables, juices and health foods..... 5, 766 5,607 4,839 5, 289 5,717 — 0.8 
HD) ale TOM UC US errs etic len aia a: ict sictot ted sices 177,937 | 178,152 | 166,468 | 163,055") 163,870 — 7.9 
Bakery prOducus tspenciee ieee aoe sce eee 67, 269 64, 159 56, 400 46,983"; 44,000 —34.6 
Canvas awnings, tents, CtC.......6..cccennseees 2,845 3,451 3,185 2,615 2,401 —15.6 
Clothing dee erat rear eae eas cea eiter 8,767 8,667 13, 661 13, 628 13, 284 +51.5 
UT LOOUS) Moses ese soe alo onie ew hee eee 2,455 2,590 2,709 2,167 2,439 — 0.7 
UTECHUGURO er rarerce Bee amine eee ca tecases nit OPEL. 5, 286 5,623 4,969 5,764 5,416 + 2.5 
PS OO NES Meets Series uot sal eectel Severe ro rant one veras 45, 332 51,164 52,290 58, 087 54, 643 +20.5 
Newspapers and magazines..................-. 103, 743 116,716 125, 928 130,064} 134,018 +29.2 
Kitchenware and utensils..................002: 16,315 18, 431 26, 137 26,497 23,541 444.3 
HIIECTRICRMADDIIGNCCS ares cathe weenie ernie 32,279 34,617 44,626 49,778 50,323 +55.9 
Nursery seeds, stock and fertilizer............. 3,509 3,957 4,159 5,016 4,404 +25.5 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines................ 5,377 5,219 5, 423 6,491 7,155 +33.1 
Brushes, brooms, soaps and cleaners........... 17,414 17, 428 20,398 20,679 22,270 +27.9 
GOSMIOEICS Ean cat caper tener ete ate 50, 102 54,353 64,314 67,337 73,312 +46.3 
BHOnOeTAp Hue COLOS Hinks tuaticonrok«, cage remite ns 14, 453 18,140 16, 852 14,158 16, 448 +13.8 
BT CelaNCOUS kien oateeractisivatistetriere ear rept ie 31,033 33,101 51,445 55, 406 63, 194 +103.6 
Totals, All Commodities............. 617,089 | 649,271 | 697,430 | 704,526"| 718,254 +16.4 


1 Includes leather goods, jewellery and silverware, aluminum products, textiles, boats, other foods and beverages, 
stamps, coins, personal stationery, etc. 


The channels of distribution employed by direct sellers in 1970 were very similar to 


those utilized in earlier years. 


As shown in Table 14, door-to-door sales in that year ac- 


counted for 72 p.c. of total sales, mail-order requests (excluding the mail-order business 
of Canadian department stores) amounted to 19 p.c., and sales from manufacturers’ prem- 
ises were 6 p.c.; the remaining 3 p.c. was sold by various other methods of contacting the 


customer. 
14.—Methods of Distribution of Direct Sales, 1970 
By Door- By Mail Sha Through 
Commodities to-Door or ribs Other 
Canvassing | Telephone prennses Channels! 
p.c p.c p.c Dc; 
Meahritis hyandsnoulenyicrcis dissin qe sade tears erie Matias ate sete terete 2 _— 98 2 
(Brezentiooaiplans’ iy memes trae ce ccna rece cnet = seine sees 1 54 45 — 
Fruits, vegetables, juices and health foods................-2+: 98 2 2 — 
PDA Va pro AUCs semtere cicne.leletare eae sieteiele o1sjispsts e aretelohe aye ctevelornieie eiaye: s 100 = = = 
TS AKOR VAN LOCMICUS tape eich ete ein crcieis strate ierernin see arerecsiwe aerate 100 — — — 
Canyasiawnines® PeDtss LCs eniecorneas once cieellenle ccm halts actions 25 22 53 —_— 
CAGE RIT Weert resents ao ctccim dent eee sls aos See eiae apa inate 2 63 17 2 
Har OOU Sr eet titer 2. c.0e cis cea rains ae ste aecrAn mera mreee — —_ 100 = 
[iri bine tei. nares Seater erate add nee eaarois Rtieias als eetalscusisee eo araeien _ _— 100 — 
IB GO Karey eee ae tes sees core inc, cies Tavs eye ea es cte ere ee eae Ne 31 69 — = 
ING Wap apersyan Gul Awa ZINES sc eiei, os caisictaeis ate ore orotecaisarelcletceie are 80 14 1 5 
Kat chenware and sbenss ees, ones se srcrteen ie reer eae cerns 100 _ _ = 
Miectricaltappliancesa Heys t ot sere asics wire ae mastoemelnler ee ipl 25 3 1 
Nursery seeds, stock and fertilizer..............200cceeeceeees 2 70 2 == 
Pharmaceuticals and medicinesie. casecce einai rere 91 é 2° =F 
Brushes, brooms, soaps and cleaner8.............eeeeseevceres 99 2 2 = 
COstme bia ey. wee ite oc sotovetornias eters tuarss komen Tas amt oars 97 2 2 2 
Phonograph records: «catered selak Denna Sabian ieee _— 100 — — 
Mas collancouss a2 aise). bettie erat Mein « ated ces pious ale ae 33 35 23 9 
Totals, All Commodities.......................00000- 72 19 6 3 


1 Includes roadsidestands, market stalls, kiosks, off-premises shows, exhibitions, house parties and other display 


and demonstration avenues. 


2 Confidential. 


3 See footnote to Table 13. 
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Campus Book Stores.—As a supplement to its current retail trade series, Statistics 
Canada initiated, in 1969, a survey of book stores located on the campuses of universities 
and other post-secondary educational institutions. The pilot study covered the academic 
years 1966-67 and 1967-68, and subsequent surveys have produced a full range of data 
relating to the 1968-69 and 1969-70 years. Table 15 provides summary data on the sales 
of campus book stores for the four years. 


15.—Retail Sales in Campus Book Stores, Academic Years Ended 1967-70 


Academic Years Ended— 

Province and Items Sold PERE aia Goethe ee | Drier 

1967 1968 1969: 1970 1969-70 
Province 
PRE IACI CHER ION. 9 ocincieravorsis austere ova aio ian elo a nasi seins 1,676 2,022 2,435 2,826 +16.1 
INOS COUR » sic cin se oe eialerers aia: vi otstone a aieteretaisy<rtiase 706 840 1,064 1,283 +20.6 
INOW DUUNS WICK trejeys oie's /s's ccieielsiecornnieisivio cis ests 636 V44 985 975 ae oie} 
Cue eG iaeiee <i csiale nigiaie ow eicts,cwravelersis is epsscietens wlayale 3,640 4,564 4,334 4,975 +14.8 
RORGAT IONE sretctsiereiaye aol slo oie atcrons nis ior lever ot eainisyareloyasetersto's 7,318 8,927 12,259 14,505 +18.4 
Vera G ODE Bay ccatersre aeicrmtcl ele Sinfonia sis siatnle s Wetelelacerete ares! 1,198 1,346 1,556 1,822 +17.1 
SASK ALCROWAN Sesre coins sine eisiers «cals, vefsrestclsie soe ste) = 1,199 1,340 1,505 1,727 +14.8 
PALDOYES: aeren's|<lotstoisiowie/sie « <p ae SE. 1,753 2,350 3,197 3,765 +17.8 
ratis nn’ COluMDIg. caer cteleo' stale siolololelorerelsrsieierelsie'e 2,813 3,158 3,573 3,782 + 5.8 
d MILE] EAR oaeBa an and ae Aenooduat aoDaconon An 19,596 23,5707 28,859 33,402 +15.7 
Items Sold 

BL EXUHDOOKSESS is omycg ate.clcis ne nis aieie niacin dre sioistoesias { 19,769 22,179 +12.2 
“ttn USS ee iene ee rane ee as 7 | 3, 290 4,543 438.1 
Stationery andisupplies sree seen an eee eerie es 3,194 we 4,011 4,476 +11.6 
Mascellancous®itneshr. «dew ieisaineay deiateoetetie scleels 1,764 56 1,789 2,204 +23.2 

1 Includes all professional and educational books. 2 Includes both hard covers and paperbacks. 3 In- 


cludes newspapers, magazines, periodicals and sundries. 


Shopping Centres.—One of the most interesting aspects of Canadian marketing 
during the past decade has been the continuing growth of shopping centres as a vital tool 
in the movement of goods and services from supplier to end-user. As shown in Table 16, 
sales in retail stores located in shopping centres increased by 84.1 p.c. between 1966 and 
1970—nearly four times the rate of growth of total retail sales. The service trades operat- 
ing within a shopping centre environment have also prospered, as indicated by the 45.7-p.c. 
increase in their total receipts from 1967 to 1970 (1966 data are not available). 


The major retail kinds of business in shopping centres during 1966-70 continued to be 
grocery and combination stores, which accounted for 33.9 p.c. of retail sales, and depart- 
ment stores which accounted for 31.4 p.c. of the total. However, at their present rate of 
increase, department stores (+21.7 p.c. cumulative) will have overtaken grocery and 
combination stores (+13.9 p.c. cumulative) within the following two years, i.e., by the end 
of 1972. Restaurants continued to be the mainstay of service trades in shopping centres, 
accounting for 46.1 p.c. of total service receipts in 1970 compared with 45.9 p.c. in 1967. 
Dry cleaning and laundry locations, together with movie theatres and beauty salons, 
accounted for another 32.2 p.c. of 1970 service receipts in shopping centres. 
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Shoppers at Fairview Mall, 
North York, Ont., move easily 
with their carts or baby car- 
riages from the lower to the 
upper level. North York, 
spreading north of the city of 
Toronto, is one of the fastest 
growing municipalities __ in 
Canada. It covers 70 sq. 
miles and is home to more than 
half a million people, whose 
needs for goods and services 
have resulted in a tremendous 
expansion of commerce and 
industry in the area. 


16.—Sales in Shopping Centres, by Type of Store and Service, 1966-70 


Type of Store 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Retail— 

Grocery and combination stores..............-. 778, 330 864,129 954,107 1,067,569 1,309, 431 
Albooher f00G:Storeseee nee ra ai trons ee 32,943 44,092 44,7: 50, 451 53,392 
Departmentistoncs ss, i Sica eee 554, 302 727,461 866,575 1,055, 657 1,213,291 
Waviety Stores) nanan a5 oben ein mab wrecne 111,167 127, 787 110,475 111,890 112,911 
Service stations and garages.................0- 19,853 27,723 32,746 36, 620 40,175 
Menistelothing storesis ss asic host cask deenee 43,037 48,716 56, 283 65,934 78,014 
Women siclothinestoresas..cees a: ssansane ee one 70,938 98,504 113,141 132,362 160, 260 
Hamilyiclot hingistoresssceees scence eerie tee 38, 267 32,327 37,354 41,841 47,857 
SDOSSEOTES tat by eee ee ue eR Amen aan 45,729 60,946 60,379 67,960 76,376 
Hardware SCOres eat coe tens oes cole c Ses ee ates 40, 283 47,129 51,290 52.666 55,586 
Furniture, TV, radio and appliance stores....... 29,007 36, 206 42,696 46,763 53, 569 
BD rip Stores. sen ye eee ee Aes 87,557 107,105 |. 116, 962 131,965 152,882 
VeWellerviStOTes: sce ese teens ons 17,601 22,845 26, 622 30, 400 33, 444 
Allothernstoreste cant semen, fete eae 231,014 307, 208 359, 897 428,526 479,116 


Totals, All Stores... 00... eee sce eae 2,100,028 | 2,552,178 | 2,873,248 | 3,320,604 3,866,305 
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16.—Sales in Shopping Centres, by Type of Store and Service, 1966-70—concluded 


—————————————— —————————eeee—ee———e—E—E—E—E—E—E—EEEE 


Service 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $7000 $'000 $’000 $’000 
Service— 
Leg ularsG Nea tres gaterje)-/erietolscteloeisicte sei-isl vedo sieiesar> ak 3,495 5,007 6,166 10,199 
Bi PARG pArlourseeiestee eee ee ee ee ee Ae 1,156 972 1,083 1,091 
Rowling alleysres tein ae eters Seta on cite te SPL 3,654 4,116 5,810 
Other amusement and recreation services....... a 1,049 1,502 1,599 1,539 
Bar bomshOps werk vac corer shee aoe rss venie tiers Rs 7,286 7,298 8, 486 8,743 
IBeanty. salons, ummes: «Seen k «does meane he 15,210 15,981 17,699 18, 963 
Dry cleaning plants and laundries.............. he 18,858 20,490 21,870 23,325 
WHOS TepsiT BHOPshe yee secede ne ar 1,614 1,905 2,001 2,085 
@therpersonal servicesionc ies tose de cee rears ne 1,196 2,651 3,189 3,522 
Business services (advertising, accounting, etc.). ts 1,924 2,258 
HRODALT SEL VICES atce: ciasar Serres aslosnio oialo Sas oto as a 295 152 fs Xe 
Other miscellaneous serviceS.............00e008 ne 1,615 1,878 2,042 1,564 
Restaurants secite cts iin csc tem chem nwian aiotientcroe ts 513008 55,573 66,948 75, 063 
RA eloOutfOOd: SHOPS. 06 eyecsierccei alec aicletiocves/iee as 1,445 3,274 4,851 5,600 
Other eating and drinking places............... a8 2,101 3, 668 4,267 5,422 
Totals, AMT rads... S705 coe sciee week ne 111,824 126, 264 144,316 162,927 


Table 17 provides a breakdown of shopping centre stores and sales during 1970, by 
size of shopping centre and type of outlet. Although far more stores (both retail and serv- 
ice) are located in the small “neighbourhood” shopping centre than in any other, in terms 
of sales the large “regional”’ type of shopping centre has become the dominant force in this 
sector of the economy. Shopping centres with more than 30 stores in 1970 accounted for 
40.4 p.c. of retail sales and 36.3 p.c. of service receipts among the three types of shopping 
centres. Department stores, in particular, are heavily concentrated in these larger centres, 
as shown by the fact that nearly 58 p.c. of department store sales take place in shopping 
centres. 


17.—Number, Sales and Receipts of Retail Stores (Chain Stores, Department Stores 
and Independent Stores) and Service Outlets, by Size of Shopping Centre, 1970 


Shopping Centres with— 


Type of Outlet Total 
5-15 Stores |16-30 Stores | 31+ Stores 


Outlets— f 

IRC UETNGE RG) (eins GE BBD OC One: BDU OL > Go Barmmc tho Mane ane C No. 2,950 2,181 2,754 7, 885 
Ghamistoreroutlets aerate teens See eer eke ie ieee Ge 868 850 1,258 2,971 
Weparbmentistore Outletsuncmmeeec mec: come ee ares sf 44 44 76 164 
Independent StOres se wees yarisrs wrote) eleheicoloehecres eereare ate ce 2,038 1, 287 1,426 4,750 

BCreICS OULLSLS eT eee eee et w 1,497 621 523 2,641 

Motals; Outlets ee. ocr ast oer ee elena eae No. 4,447 2,802 3,277 10,526 
Dollar Sales and Receipts— 

Reta wales yee sae e ens cies cre mice r baleen oars $7000 1,316 989 1,561 3,866 
Gam Store Sales o sis actine emis syalehe wie cstessiesmraiete My 753 583 645 1,932 
Menartnient store saless teem ccc ac cinerea ss 220 292 701 1,918 
Independent: store:sales) sicjtes/qcteiars viv seie crate aaa e eee My 843 164 216 721 

BOL VACO TECCIDLS) Mera leciem intiecertecticionin rewiee aistalee sie nisyeatete . 64 40 59 163 


Totals, Sales and Receipts..................... $°000 1,380 1,029 1,620 4,029 
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Wholesale Trade 


The sales of wholesale merchants,* as measured by a monthly reporting panel of such 
establishments, have increased consistently over the past several years. In 1970, they 
reached a new high of $23,048,000,000, some 2.5 p.c. above the $22,475,000,000 recorded 
during the previous year. Consumer goods wholesalers experienced a 7.2-p.c. increase in 
sales, compared with a 2.1-p.c. decline for wholesalers of industrial goods. The best results 
were recorded by wholesalers of grain, drugs and drug sundries, and scrap metal; the 
poorest by wholesalers of farm machinery, coal and coke, and footwear. 


Table 18 shows the annual sales of wholesale merchants in 24 kind-of-business groupings 
and two residual categories during the period 1966-70. These data reflect changes in the 
wholesale trade series resulting from their adjustment to the 1966 Census bench-mark. 
Further information is given in Wholesale Trade, 1966 Establishments (Catalogue No. 97-627) 
and Wholesale Trade, 1961-1970 (Catalogue No. 63-521). 


18.—Sales of Wholesale Merchants, by Kind of Business, 1966-70 


Percentage 
Kind of Business 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 Change 
1969-70 
$’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
Consumer Goods Trades..................... 8,683 9,425 10, 234 11,139 11,946 + 7.2 
Automotive parts and accessories............ 829 917 1,047 1,190 1,355 +13.9 
Motoravenicles etn: seek oe anh sooner ences 329 350 453 491 555 +13.0 
Driigs and: drug Sundries. ac. sciees views cians 396 437 473 522 612 +17.2 
Clothing and furnishings ses. ciaesscer ose ees 219 231 249 284 305 + 7.4 
MOObWORE Pere nite take noe ee cies 70 73 83 96 81 —15.6 
Other textiles and clothing accessories....... 416 430 440 491 518 + 5.5 
Household electrical appliances.............. 379 414 460 532 532 — 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks 668 734 791 863 941 + 9.0 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................-- 418 439 496 517 519 + 0.4 
Meat andidairy. products: ss cncencs esse -inaens 589 643 585 717 781 + 8.9 
LOOM COVErIMNES tae. ele eee aes SRROC SODA RSG 163 176 218 244 237 — 2.9 
Groceries and food specialties................ 2,888 oplze 3,309 3,526 3,717 + 5.4 
Hard Wares. ..cacscide«s Ria devavelere caeayettacsse tes 526 643 553 577 617 + 6.9 
@PHEriConsiMer LOOMS). ..ce cate ce vols ceiewiinie< 793 915 1,077 1,089 1,176 + 8.0 
Industrial Goods Trades..................... 10,239 9,997 10,363 11,336 11,102 — 2.1 
Coaltand! cokewsnek tack ots e nce calle ete ee 107 105 95 92 69 —25.0 
Grainy, Serra see cies ok Some ae cen aes 1,702 1,193 1,064 709 893 +26.0 
Electrical wiring supplies, construction mate- 

rials, apparatus and equipment.......,..... 339 366 892 397 402 + 1.3 
Other construction materials and supplies, 

ANCLUCINS LUM DOL ee ene tees cee cet 2,258 2,304 2RDd2 2,867 2,597 — 9.4 
Marra Mineryewee eect Merete ctl: sans 921 952 848 901 633 29.7 
Industrial and transportation equipment and 

BUDDLICR Maem ea mike cise ie eee ce eerie 1,775 1,787 1,788 2,141 2,022 — 5.6 
Commercial, institutional and service equip- 

INOUG ANG SUDD LES = wee tierce itt stssat acai « 413 495 545 628 565 —10.0 
Newsprint, paper and paper products......... 366 366 394 425 409 — 3.8 
Scientific and professional equipment........ 201 232 272 303 324 + 6.9 
frontand poeelves cases coe heen cereale 757 763 810 1,125 1,259 +11.9 
VUNK ANG SOLAD Aaa, cies neler ele sateeeiae eters 369 334 380 448 522 +16.5 
Other industrial goods...........-0sseecesess 1,031 1,100 1,203 1,300 1,407 + 8.2 

Totals; Au Trad eSionc.a stele cs etre: 18, 922 19, 422 20,597 22,475 23,048 + 2.5 


In addition to the monthly survey of wholesale merchants, two annual surveys of 
wholesale trade are undertaken by Statistics Canada at the commodity level—farm imple- 
ments and equipment, and construction machinery and equipment. (It should be noted 


* Excludes manufacturers’ sales branches, agents and brokers, primary product dealers and petroleum bulk 
plants and distributors. However, these types of wholesalers are covered in the wholesale trade census. 
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that estimates of farm implement and equipment sales are also published monthly, in 
aggregate form, based on the data reported by a panel of major-line companies.) 


Farm Implements and Equipment.—Sales of farm implements and equipment (valued 
at wholesale prices) declined in 1970 for the third consecutive year. The sales total of 
$278,981,000 was 19.0 p.c. lower than the comparable 1969 figure of $344,309,000. Al- 
though the largest declines were experienced in British Columbia, every province and every 
commodity group suffered to some extent from the general ‘‘malaise’’ which affected sales 
of farm implements and equipment during 1970. ‘Table 19 gives data on sales for 1966-70; 
sales of repair parts, not shown, were $65,032,000 in 1970, 1.1 p.c. lower than the record 
$65,751,000 reached in the previous year. 


19.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province and by Major Group, 1966-70 


Notr.—Data are based on a commodity survey and therefore exclude sales of repair parts and other products 
and receipts from secondary activities, including repairs, carried out by respondents. The figures are not comparable 
with those given in Table 18. 


Percentage 
Province and Major Group 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 Change 
1969-70 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Province 
PAE ARGIC YP OWA COS sii olesieissc nies (Sietis Seveialereieis ots > 8 11,259 13,101 11,727 11,808 11,051 — 6.4 
WUC DEC socks osreleious.aie rence Neyat Sis acoce-stsuaie wiskele sisceversts 38, 874 49,495 49, 428 53,449 46,591 —12.8 
MOTT GATIO MT Ie ere ese ctnicite Disils Aotace aks 87,085 96,865 89,124 92,832 83, 183 —10.4 
Mian ttO bate manss, alsiaerasoit obstee shine sisters teers states 55,774 50,923 44,451 34,719 28,436 —18,1 
DASKALCHOWANEas. teers as steels caiciee ces ceime on 126, 201 116, 453 92,103 68, 402 51,566 —24.6 
PRIDOLLS Smeenite fare oniss oe sao cae wile A etceaenie eee 89, 403 95,777 80,571 71,724 50,354 —29.8 
[SNe At} eK Gre) bibaad 0) tion 6 OBCneRebe AO GAOeO SE oo oeRran 8,318 9,685 10,727 11,375 7,799 —31.4 
WOtalSt- sacice <o csos cistron tiene eset 416,914 | 432,299 378,131} 344,309 | 278,981 —19.0 
Major Group 

MPACtOTS ANG! CNLINES! co -.- sec ce ace ewiewn canes 149,467 | 158,064 | 128,829 | 118,631 | 102,597 —13.5 
lou ghee: ate Guncls Save oc Sie coke ie Cine ee sreterers’ os 19,659 20,864 15, 967 10,903 7,480 —31.4 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding machinery.... 28, 807 33, 763 28, 687 22, 463 15,380 —31.5 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery..... 20,117 23, 607 19, 134 16, 440 12,948 —21.2 
Havin gvimachinery snisace sien erie tatn: 29, 853 27,952 26, 397 23,201 21,272 — 8.4 
Planvesting machinery ac nate -icicie on creators or 110,082 | 107,213 99,042 69,156 52,058 —24.7 

Machines for preparing crops for market or for 
SOM ene ere e ctays cet tree clays orale teisiete eee 15,378 14,900 14,895 18,849 15,518 —17.7 
Farm wagons, boxes and sleighs............... 5,740 6,795 7,258 8,784 8,274 — 5.8 
BArnie OULPINEN Gok aon crs oe ies serie ee are ser. 10,078 LED 12,702 19,540 15,910 —18.6 
Farm dairy machinery and equipment........ 6,816 9, 006 8,441 10,598 6,470 —39.0 
Spraying and dusting equipment............... 3, 406 4,017 3,716 4,397 2,399 —45.4 

Pumps and irrigation equipment and miscel- 
laneous farm equipment...............000005 17,561 18,343 13,063 21,317 18,673 —12.4 


Construction Machinery and Equipment.—This survey, which was first undertaken for 
the year 1967 and since repeated for 1969 and 1970, was designed to measure the sales of 
Canadian distributors and direct sales of manufacturers to end-users in the construction 
machinery and equipment field at actual final selling price and to assess the revenue derived 
from rentals. As shown in Table 20, total sales and rental revenue amounted to 
$712,935,916, almost 80 p.c. of which was realized through the sale of new machinery 
and equipment. As in 1969, the survey produced additional information on the disposal 
of new construction machinery and equipment to end-users through such arrangements as 


first rental, demonstration or loan; the value of such machinery and equipment reached 
$63,245,403 in 1970. 
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20.—Sales and Rentals of Construction Machinery and Equipment, by Major 
Commodity Group, 1976 


New Machinery and Equipment 


: . Used 
Sold Outright Supplied by . 
Item to End-Users Other Arrangement! Lepage 2 noes 
Equipment 

Units Value Units Value 

No $ No. $ $ $ 
Tractors, crawler-type................- 1,304 57,975, 654 317 | 17,384,451 | 25,266,716 | 11,282,766 
Tractors, wheel-type............. we 613 11,276,784 38 942,084 | 2,494,630 1,257,147 
Front-end loaders, wheel-type 1,188 44,975, 266 215 | 11,131,974 | 10,578,261 7,662,207 
Tractor and front-end loader attach- 

INORG er oie ees ea rec Geren 675 2,246, 889 5 9,336 364,580 2 
Scrapers, dig-carry-haul............... 104 10,654, 454 37 | 3,589,306 | 2,598,477 2,049, 882 
Dump wagons, semi-trailers, heavy 

duty, off-highway haulers........... 192 | 25,189,113 24 | 2,444,691 921,023 | 1,382,766 
Excavator/cranes, crawler-mounted.... 213 21,074, 465 58 | 3,680,506 | 4,254,198 2,836,339 
Excavator/cranes, tire-mounted....... 187 13, 628, 954 114 | 8,080,210 | 5,098,374 2,308,950 
Excavator/crane attachments.......... 144 1,521,126 2 2 56,165 2 
Tower and climbing cranes............ 16 996,949 2 2 558 , 412 1, 462,399 
Trenchers and ditchers................ 83 1,012,774 28 289,007 489,373 176, 264 
Graders motores secs pom tio mene 432 15, 556, 634 25 992,675 2,511,635 1,550,934 
Togeing s cid derst.c, eee eee oasia ee 946 17, 469, 624 191 8,154,095 5, 658,958 1,413,972 
Rollers, road, self-propelled............ 171 1,275,901 39 347,418 412,537 420,776 
Compactors, vibratory...............- 91 1,116,893 62 948,613 850, 086 1,257,421 
Rollers and compactors, hand-guided, 

motorized, all'types............0.04 562 726,517 161 332,004 264,376 874,399 
Air compressors, portable.............. 530 3,876,054 163 2,385,704 2,601,290 4,313,320 
IRGC Grills ei eideto as teres nsdnntee 508 4,600, 650 107 1,396, 118 1,132,668 1, 681, 873 
Pumps; CONGrACEONS. «edule ase cme ss siieieie 3,056 2,106, 210 453 484, 803 438 , 921 1, 453, 680 
@Wontractors? tools s.cac.sccckuanteseee es 1,414 765,709 227 136, 226 142,281 615, 986 
Concretemachinery<14-s05 sear eee 747 5,690, 408 29 252, 451 416,159 359, 407 
Asphalt equipment...0..0.0.cccee sels 100 4,890, 653 2 2 448 351 155, 657 
Aggregate processing equipment....... *hs 13,214,025 nee 436,362 | 3,166,394 811, 447 
All other construction machinery and 

OCuipments re. Tecan a ee sacle are aa 71,028,907 non 4,483,661 | 7,933,903 | 13,936,364 
All repair and consumable parts....... ae 237,150,342 see ate 4,890,923 awe 

Totals, All Items............. aes 570,020, 954 we 63,245,403 | 83,548,691 | 59,366,271 
1 Includes: first rental, first demonstration and first loans. 2 Confidential, 


Service Trades 


Hotels.—In addition to its annual hotel survey (Catalogue No. 63-204), Statistics 
Canada also reports semi-annually on the trend of hotel receipts in Canada, based on results 
obtained from a panel of hotels having 50 or more rooms. ‘Table 21 shows that the receipts 
of such hotels increased by more than 28 p.c. during the 1966-70 period. The best results 
were experienced in Alberta and British Columbia and the poorest in Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island (combined) and in Saskatchewan. On a year-to-year basis, the 
greatest rise took place between 1966 and 1967, as Canada’s Centennial-year celebrations 
produced a significant volume of hotel business. The let-down from 1967 to 1968 was felt 
most acutely in Quebec, which had shown the greatest increase in the previous year. From 
1968 to 1969, hotel receipts in most provinces (except New Brunswick and Saskatchewan) 
increased at a faster rate than in the previous year. The results for 1969-70 showed less 
consistency than in earlier years, although Alberta, for the third time in succession, regis- 
tered a larger increase than any other province. In contrast, hotel receipts in Saskatchewan 


have been trending downward, with successively smaller rates of growth each year from 
1966 onward. 
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21.—Percentage Change in Hotel Receipts, by Province, 1966-79 


Province 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1966-70 
<= isil ap GY) + 2.4 + 0.8 + 4.0 

+ 3.2 ae (loi! +10.4 + 4.6 +28.8 

+ 3.2 +10.2 + 3.3 ae Goo) +25.6 

See —20.7 +12.0 + 4.8 +11.6 

+13.3 + 2.8 a tot + 3.5 +30.8 

+11.0 ae yl + 8.0 + 6.3 +36.5 

+ 5.5 + 3.2 sen lG Se Wad +11.4 

+ 4.5 +12.7 +14.9 +10.9 +50.1 

+ 8.4 + 9.8 + 9.8 + 5.8 +38.3 

CORTE EGS es Getee QnenE scam pte HOC OE Caen an aennone +12.5 — 1.4 + 9.9 + 5.2 +28.2 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Restaurants.—The same forces that shaped hotel business during recent years were 
also evident in another large area of the service trades—restaurants and other eating places. 
It was these forces that produced the largest year-over-year increase in Quebec between 
1966 and 1967, and that resulted in the largest decline in the same province between 1967 
and 1968. As indicated in Table 22, restaurant receipts rose by more than $140,000,000 
(13.0 p.c.) over the 1966-70 period. The largest percentage growths took place in Alberta 
(32.2 p.c.), Nova Scotia (18.3 p.c.) and New Brunswick (17.4 p.c.). At the same time, 
three provinces registered absolute declines, led by Saskatchewan with a decrease of 16.3 p.c. 


22.—Restaurant Receipts, by Province, 1966-70 


Percentage 

Province 1966 1967 1968 1969° 1970 Change 

1966-70 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

INewioundlandimerd. Gs scien nscicasniesGinos eines 11,704 11,691 10,541 10,333 10,813 — 7.6 
Princesa wardulsland aw ene mene eee ee 3,225 35228 3,385 3,211 3,153 — 2.2 
INO VEN SCO LIS sree Sarre ani Sebi oer: 25,612 27,381 28, 337 29,093 30, 183 +18.3 
Newel nunswaClos, aacnia sack eeraaroe ny ooh ire mice 20,765 21,543 22,643 24,149 24,380 +17.4 
OED EO sama te natrmistee ie na rite Renee 364,555 | 403,494 | 395,228 | 405,358 | 411,597 +12.9 
(ONERHEN tO pleat a ez cn atten o Be ee ece ee) Pome eee 380, 284 393,651 405 , 880 409, 306 423,176 +11.3 
AVERT ey oy teh SI ably ee Aner ae ey 49,676 51,453 53,582 56,491 57,173 +15.1 
paskatChewarlleer ntact matty cleats ieee 42,219 41,904 42,009 38, 428 35,320 —16.3 
LN Weyer nis Satie A 8 i Seah ees OE ais See 77, 850 85,039 92,893 100, 154 102,901 +32.2 
BS TGIN NAC OLUI DIALS, pte terse ana s aia: sicers eetaeevaus oe 102, 562 99,594 111,613 121,926 120,084 +17.1 
Canad asccicne. ic ee ene ear 1,078,352 |1,138,973 |1,166,111 |1,198,449 |1, 218,780 +13.0 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Motion Picture Theatres.—In 1969 (latest data available at time of writing), the 
receipts of motion picture theatres, both regular and drive-in, reached their highest level 
ever. The total receipts of $118,020,089 were 3.8 p.c. higher than in 1968 and the amount 
of amusement taxes collected rose to $8,518,554, up 3.9 p.c. over the previous year. The 
increase in revenues was not evenly split; drive-in theatre receipts grew at a somewhat 
faster rate (+6.8 p.c.) than those of regular motion picture theatres (+3.3 p.c.). In 
contrast to the revenue and tax increases, the number of admissions for all types of theatres 
declined in 1969 for the fifth successive year, dropping 7.2 p.c. to 90,226,070. Unlike 
previous years, however, both regular and drive-in theatres lost customers during 1969— 
more than 6,000,000 in regular theatres alone and nearly 7,000,000 in all. 
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23.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1968 and 1969 


1968 1969 
Item 
Regular Drive-in Total Regular Drive-in Total 

Establishments.............. No. 1,148 261 1,409 1,157 271 1,428 
Receipts from admissions.... $ 99,041,543 | 14,655,709 | 118,697,252 || 102,362,509 | 15,657,580 | 118,020,089 
Amusement taxes............ $ 7,267, 592 932,038 8,199,630 7,485,275 1,033,279 8,518, 554 
Paid admissions............. No. | 84,936,845 | 12,251,940 | 97,188,785 || 78,917,657 | 11,308,413 | 90,226,070 

Employees— 
BLOM as Bread Sone ones No. 5,923 1,529 7,452 5,949 1,543 7,492 
Memalors.ce cic ccanenes sere - 5,041 1,347 6,388 5,040 1,367 6,407 
Salaries and wages........... $ | 21,355,685 | 3,691,379 | 25,047,064 || 22,918,423 | 3,865,979 | 26,784,402 


Film Exchanges.—During 1969 (latest data available at time of writing), films were 
distributed by 52 companies through 117 offices located across Canada. These exchanges 
had total receipts of $62,809,607 compared with $64,653,218 in 1968, a decrease of 2.9 p.c., 
and paid $5,254,423 in salaries and wages to 846 employees. (The activities of the National 
Film Board of Canada are not included here; they are covered in the Board’s Annual Report, 
available from Information Canada, Ottawa.) 


Receipts from the rental of films declined by $2,398,273 during 1969, 3.7 p.c. below the 
previous year’s high of $64,186,740. Revenue derived from rentals for theatrical use 
amounted to $41,014,356, for television use $18,942,755 and for other (non-theatrical) use 
$1,831,356. In addition, $24,370 was derived from the sale of advertising and $996,770 
from other sources. New films released for theatrical bookings numbered 860, of which 
669 were feature films, 97 cartoons, 62 newsreels and 32 other short subjects. Of the 669 
feature films, 253 originated in the United States, 165 in Britain, 98 in Italy, 34 in France, 
10 in Canada and 109 in other countries. 


24.—Summary Statistics of Film Exchanges, 1966-69 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 

(SOIMPANIOS aertaiayin vies vialtesoreielaisiatotlstere ates artis elemie eel etsrere No. 62 57 56 52 
FIT CHANL OO UIGES Semmens Rhee sine cies casein ci kiettevicm nigrescens cs 126 116 120 117 
Average Employees— 

Male ep nasties sicteros orsieteleis Acrit ovela te rectenesuhict No 414 376 351 393 

(Womales emer at eis nese Siren tore Wee remtesep tenn» ef 399 387 410 453 
Salaries and Wages— 

Ninian ake et, see, fe, Ae Sy ee ON LI A $ | 3,049,039 | 3,196,152 | 3,149,205} 3,507,470 

Mommie sheet eRe aee gE eee $ | 1,376,208 | 1,471,448 | 1,584,594 | 1,746,953 
Receipts— 

Bulrnirentalgnc sees corer cicisic w Steevie oe eccnine esas $ 53,039,160 | 56,099,098 | 64,186,740 61,788, 467 

PaleromaAd Venvising tres jaces isco ee cutee aici eon $ 40, 258 34,494 25,893 24,370 

OpPNer Sources eevee creci. rat clenolo cae asec alm ele arenes ae $ 309,745 417,647 440, 585 996,770 


Motion Picture Production.—In 1970, there were 112 private (non-government) 
firms engaged principally in the production and printing of motion picture films and film- 
strips for industry, government, education and entertainment purposes. These firms 
employed 1,345 persons, paid $8,696,861 in salaries and wages, and had a gross revenue of 
$34,061,638, an increase of 26.8 p.c. over 1969. Excluded from these data are television 
stations and three private firms engaged only partially in motion picture production; the 
latter produced 21 films, including eight television commercials, 12 non-theatrical motion 
pictures and one sound filmstrip. 
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25.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Production by Private Firms, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
SIP HIS ee Meee ens Sean ese ach thinset setae No. 82 93 95 89 112 
EMFTI TO MOOS? sexys crete icici ores laos ores ci -slelel eles reore ss 944 1,161 1,186 1,127 1,345 
MIATIOS ANG WAPCRU St tn. nes siciee cca ahevs are cistele $ 4,852,789 6,668,977 | 7,415,928 7,680, 062 8,696, 861 
CVOSMTOVERHO Seats ee ie oe oe eine es $ 17,943,784 | 22,734,605 | 26,901,602 | 26,864,914 34,061,638 
PAROCNE CIO A a stas wantin ean iee tee $ 11,458, 3894 14, 475,088 16,060,025 | 15,248,054 20,777,217 
Erantine and 1ADHOTALOLY. «0 ccc seis veces $ 6,110,540 7,546, 162 9,917,096 10, 190,191 12,161,242 
OERGE WE eae e eee ceo e er neiale Saree $ 1,874, 850 718,855 924,551 1,426,669 1,123,179 


1 Excludes proprietors of unincorporated businesses. 


Table 26 shows the motion picture production records of both private industry and 
government agencies during 1969 and 1970. Of the 4,968 films produced in Canada in 
1970, 4,893 were in the English or French languages. During that year, despite the entry 
of 23 new firms and greatly increased revenues, Canadian motion picture production fell 
significantly below the 1969 level of activity; production by private firms declined 7.5 p.c. 
and by government agencies, 35.8 p.c. In total, private and government film producers 
printed 1,157,000 ft. of 8mm film, 32,013,895 ft. of 16mm film and 3,268,769 ft. of 35mm 
film in black and white; and 2,387,800 ft. of 8mm film, 60,004,604 ft. of 16mm film and 
14,473,463 ft. of 35mm film in colour. Included in these figures were 26 sound motion 
pictures of five minutes or longer duration made for other than Canadian sponsors. 


26.—Canadian Motion Picture Production, 1969 and 1970 


Private Industry - Privat ss 
Year and Type of Production OVENS an 
Quebec | Ontario Pato es| Total mee Co 
No. No No No. No No 
1969 
Films in English or French.................... 1,307 3,330 328 4,965 464 5,429 
icheatrical feature films... sco acenchceser ee 11 — — 11 8 19 
Theatrical shorts........... 8 5 _ 13 38 51 
Television entertainment. . 376 23 5 404 — 404 
Television information or documentary ‘settee $2 102 87 28 217 27 244 
Non-theatrical (also non-T V) motion pictures. . 28 357 20 405 127 532 
SHlent:movlon picburesiviac shee saeco lessees 9 28 46 83 109 192 
Television commercials...............20ss0000% 553 2,519 168 3,240 49 3,289 
eeheatre COMMercials..).\.c0- 0. ese -eiclesienineeiee 10 1 _— 11 5 16 
Other (newsreels, news clips, trailers, titles, 

(OS) VR an os 5 iE nN ern Jn ae a 147 283 56 486 75 561 
lon teilimserips scene emrniccatre esters clare vovoeite 15 10 1 26 24 50 
ound films tripsay cers cceke oeise' ic ae ewe cles 48 17 4 69 2 71 

Films in Other than English or French....... 1 14 _ 15 71 86 

1970 

Films in English or French..................... 1,407 2,695 493 4,595 298 4,893 
wheatrical- feature: films... 2.21006 erinciesicicere'> 11 4 _ 15 10 25 
PLHGAtTICAl BHOrts cae csc eee eee ocatoe 11 6 _ 17 43 60: 
Television entertainment................e2000% 307 44 26 377 _ 377 
Television information or documentary........ 99 86 20 205 2 207 
Non-theatrical (also non-T V) motion pictures. . 96 92 85 273 132 405. 
Sions motion pictures=..2o. 5. ves seems waldlae ss ibe 137 46 200 24 224 
Television commercials.............-sceeeceees 578 2,047 190 2,815 if 2,822 
pbhea tre: commercials....acccusetae ss teeee een Zz 8 —_ 10 6 16. 
Other (newsreels, news clips, trailers, titles, 

LCs) os Sain ee cele cece eaaie naires Deine veneer sere 240 204 125 569 33 602 
BUGut TLMISETipses. ce tcc secs cate sea o's a ctetemte ae 43 10 — 53 38 91 
BOUT M INS ETI DS rctois sets. seas Sajedovejeleleteraleseioiovayalels 3 57 1 61 3 64 

Films in Other than English or French....... _— 3 5 8 67 15. 
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Video-tape firms were included for the first time in the 1970 survey of motion picture 


production. 


There were seven firms engaged principally in the production and printing 


of video tapes, with revenues for the year of $3,406,158. These firms produced 1,853 
tapes, of which 1,481 (79.9 p.c.) were television commercials. 


27.—Summary Statistics of Video-Tape Production, 1970 


Item 1970 Item 1970 
PMLINS htoracs sae stele amen e Aas Sa ee -eiaeleretne No 7 | Productions s.caaeretecotemictere clereve sieve esters No. 1, 853 
1 < 
Ep OF eee que Eel CROC NORE OTROS LEORE $ 652 at Television entertainment............ sd 815 
se TOVEDUO Ws fos vieicesm: cielo chase eine es $ 3,406,158 || Television information.............. Se 40 
MOGUGUION Sta ea eee eran ors solar eevsitisiors $ 2,699,789 
PERO g aad Inboratoryine $ 114, 595 Television commercials............. st 1,481 
Othenweteen eines tebe ceeseret $ COLSITAA (OCD EL tas seterntc ecole ceietecte cisco ctee etete 17 


1 Excludes proprietors of unincorporated businesses. 


Power Laundries and Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—In 1969 (latest data 
available at time of writing), the combined receipts of laundries and dry cleaning and dyeing 
plants increased by 2.0 p.c. over the previous year’s level, reaching a new high of 
$275,979,042. Power laundries reported revenues of $111,309,589, 2.4 p.c. higher than in 


1968, and dry cleaning and dyeing plants reported $164,669,453, up 1.7 p.c., 


Salaries and 


wages paid by these firms reached a record $127,772,882, an increase of 2.5 p.c. over the 
previous year, and the cost of materials and supplies used in their operations amounted to 
$26,923,886, 2.2 p.c. more than in 1968. The upward trends reflected in these statistics 
provide further evidence of the increasingly important role that such ‘‘personal service” 
trades have assumed in the economic life of the nation. 


28.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries and Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 
by Source of Receipts and by Province, 1967-69 


Item 


Plants 


Salaries and wages 


Cost of materials and supplies.. 


Receipts— 


(sana ryitosceces 


Cleaning 


Province— 
Newfoundland 


Alberta 


AGP mea Phaccs 


se eeeeees 


Power Laundries Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 
1967 1968 1969! 1967 1968 1969! 

Oe No 362 378 2,150 2,176 
oh Scaetales No 13,961 13,734 21,204 20,754 
Blovereyessieis a 4,787 4,663 7,695 7,245 
a fasaiah eats’ te “ 9,224 9.071 we 13,609 18,509 om 
eat $ 49,091,199 | 50,311,746 | 53,737,369 || 72,678,488 | 74,293,945 | 74,035, 513 

$ 8,652,528 8, 660, 336 9,033,499 || 17,307,595 | 17,667,878 | 17,890,387 
Secours $ 39,140,995 | 39,312,958 | 37,733,9512] 27,456,379 | 26,255,430 | 24,371,0792 
AnGaNO CO $ 14,213,623 | 13,189,394 | 13,691,079 2/120,916,131 |124,120,201 |130,253, 5372 
ya akasiaters $ 46,930,357 | 50,621,560 | 53,873,841 2 626,708 1,356, 633 1,811,3642 
ecttietsts $ 4,971,214 5,640,825 6,010, 7182] 10,729,009 | 10,181,559 8, 233, 4732 
Sencyeekere $ (105,256,189 |108, 714,737 |111,309, 589 2/159, 728, 227 |161, 913,823 |164, 669, 4532 
aia noose $ 1,652,341 1,778,744 
oh ee $ 698,354 | 728, 255 { 514.517 | 543,917 
Seeteisla. site $ 1,151,189 1,420,129 4,766,821 5,192,159 
SereroisrO tle $ 2,028, 063 1,887, 854 2,683,145 | 8,071,420 
nasoo 00D $ 28,954,641 | 28,419,641 39,358,240 | 38,709,878 
salts Rese $ 42,033,247 | 44,784,938 69,865,769 | 70,554,107 
aise oistepees $ 4,000,510 3,528,792 7,697,058 7,789,607 
Qoandaes $ 1,697,308 1,939, 956 5,333,895 | 5,507,184 
Rippin $ 8,053, 486 8,827,685 ' 12,803,680 | 13,293,346 
aes $ | 16,639,391 | 17,179,487 15,052,761 | 15,473,461 


1 The 1969 survey of power laundries and dry cleaning and dyeing plants utilized a sampling approach; as a result, 
some of the information presented in earlier years was not available for 1969. 
‘Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


bution of total receipts. 


2 Based on a percentage distri- 
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Advertising Agencies.—Billings of advertising agencies rose dramatically during 
1969 (latest data available at time of writing) to a new high of $456,142,810, an increase 
of 7.0 p.c. over 1968. Advertising billings alone increased to $450,332,349, up 6.8 p.c., 
while billings for market surveys, research and other fees jumped more than 34.0 p.c. Asa 
result, gross revenues during 1969 rose by nearly 9.0 p.c. to $78,874,175 and net revenues, at 
$9,388,551, were almost double those recorded in 1968. 


29.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1966-69 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 
| DIGITS 3 eg ASO ORO BIO © MERRY On EET So cis SA ee No. 165 176 WAL 163 
IDITTT SONGS Beep ane atrone Oe DRED Ocre SOE cee of 4,973 5,138 4,919 4,876 
INE sale pretense ona. ciahi-7 aweMlatarevche oe siete ara onvene nf 2,574 2,618 2,611 2,602 
aire Gates saaecrcon aon remediate cto Sennen: s 2,899 2,620 2,408 2,374 
PAlamesranadcwagess.cadaacrecirs, Nowe eneiete siciave 4 Sacer $ 40,771,172 44,034,036 44,651,258 46, 628,740 
BSI GSR ee me heen Ns ss eee eo raat $ 402,175,869 | 429,595,237 | 426,144,921 | 456,142,810 
POV GELISIME OUTINGS A ateleteeeiin ce niacercsie'e keke 6 $ 892,542,021 420,092, 860 416,627, 895 } 450,882,349 
Production: wOUlkcas se sono. cree eres $ 4,146, 888 4,768,410 6,184,912 Meee 
Market: surveys s0bCsss c-eses st ee cine tite meee ate $ 6,488, 460 4,749, 467 4,882,114 5,810,461 
WTOSaTOVENUGH Senne ee iio ei ose $ 66,915,185 72,834, 604 72,476,274 78,874,175 
AGvenvisinabillingsincra.t cies cen aca $ 57,082, 209 68,118,282 62,648,603 73, 225, 4471 
IMIOEN CE SOULCES in. niearesnuiniate soe cc eieine $ 9,832,976 9,716,322 9,827,771 5,648,728 
PN SURE OMUG et pee aceite rote tiesto retro aac cee YGrae “ates aPanieb ahi $ 6,578, 493 6,019, 603 4,744,010 9,388,551 


1 Gross revenue on production work done by agency staff now included under ‘‘advertising billings’”’ rather than 


“‘all other sources’’. 


Table 30 provides a breakdown of advertising billings by medium and by kind of 
The print and television media 
jointly accounted for $358,890,000 or nearly 80.0 p.c. of total advertising billings, with radio 
(13.4 p.c.) and the other advertising media trailing far behind. 


service (media billings vs. production charges) for 1969. 


39.—Advertising Billings to Clients, by Medium and by Kind of Service, 1969 


pees 
: Media Production Total hts 
Medium Billings Charges Billings pee 
Billings) 
$ $ $ p.c. 
RLiitees eects Aree aah aieierar. ctamciaremlie aeeeeiamien ces uaets .| 158,807, 158 35,877,265 | 194,684,423 43.2 
pHele VISION. scooped on welds Kat seue oie oie sea a aaan 138,061, 154 26,144, 423 164, 205,577 36.5 
ELIO Eee Be crac crane Aote aie chafaisiatete sia e aerenrsisinne s olarairron Na 55,031,900 5,194,658 60, 226, 558 13.4 
Direct mail, point of purchase, brochures, catalogues, 

CONLES TS ObCi os measles stare Lovcistelelsiein aie eie asda pak er see 15,347,728 15,347,728 3.4 
Outdoor’and! transportationss....sccesocnedecseccusccess 12,428, 804 1,880,316 14,309, 120 3.2 
EOL SG. tn ck cin ciaalnchark ereeve areca davsteratsl clave ote) ate sigia Sato setae oe 1,558, 943 1,558,943 0.3 

DObaIS SU Grasceis cates + css ares Hos ayes Wietasete sale pwios eis 364,329, 016 86,003,333 | 450,332,349 100.0 


Credit Statistics 


Sales Financing.—During 1970, two important changes affecting both coverage and 
concept were made in the annual survey of sales financing: first, coverage was extended to 
include the sales financing (comprising mostly ‘‘other consumer goods’’ financing) of con- 
sumer loan companies, which increased the value of paper purchased during the year by 
$140,000,000 and year-end balance outstanding by $100,000,000; secondly, the financing 
of new passenger vehicles, the use of which is essentially of a commercial nature, was 
transferred from the “consumer goods”’ sector to the ‘‘commercial and industrial goods” 
sector (see Table 31). As a result of these changes, the comparability of 1970 data with 
those of earlier years has been seriously affected. 
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Although total balances outstanding of $2,249,000,000 were reported on the books of 
sales financing companies at year-end—indicating a 3.1-p.c. increase over the previous 
year’s record level of $2,180,000,000—business activity in general during 1970 was not as 
brisk as in 1969. If the 1969 data were re-calculated on the “new’’ basis outlined above, 
the year-to-year comparison would actually result in a decline of 4.9 p.c. The only series 
that maintained an upward trend was the financing of used commercial vehicles, which rose 
9.0 p.c. from $75,000,000 in 1969 to $82,000,000 in 1970. The lower volume of sales financ- 
ing is most vividly depicted in the data on paper purchased, which fell 6.8 p.c. between 1969 
and 1970 despite the infusion of instalment paper purchases of consumer loan companies. 


31.—Sales Finance Company New Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, 
by Class of Goods, 1966-70 


(Millions of dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Class of Goods 


1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 || 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 


Consumer Goods.................. 1,058 995 | 1,093 | 1,181 965 || 1,184 | 1,105 | 1,125 | 1,264 | 1,136 
New passenger cars............... 570 530 602 659 402 \ 949 876 907 720 523 
Used passenger cars.............- 298 271 288 282 215 279 239 
Radio and television sets, house- 

hold appliances, furniture and 
other consumer goods........... 190 194 203 240 348 235 229 218 265 3874 

Commercial and Industrial....... 468 462 523 752 836 668 632 662 916 | 1,113 
New commercial vehicles........ 147 149 171 251 408 O54 235 258 288 502 
Used commercial vehicles........ 51 51 56 73 76 75 82 
Other commercial goods.......... 270 262 296 428 352 414 397 404 553 529 

Motals! ea.k 3) covectere ere 1,526 | 1,457 | 1,616 | 1,933 | 1,802 | 1,852 | 1,737 | 1,787 | 2,180 | 2,249 


1 The components may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Consumer Credit.—Although the total volume of credit extended to consumers by 
retail stores and selected financial institutions has grown progressively from the early 1950s 
to a record level of $11,525,000,000 in 1970, the annual rates of increase have shown a 
tendency to decline during periods of credit restraint and weakness in buyer demand. 
During the 1961-69 period, the annual rate of increase in balances outstanding averaged 
12.5 p.c. In 1970, however, balances increased by only 5.1 p.c.—the smallest since 1957— 
reflecting not only a reduced rate of credit expansion but also a statistical adjustment in 
the treatment of passenger cars used for commercial purposes, i.e., taxi fleets, auto rental 
fleets, etc. The effect of the latter change was to transfer approximately $182,000,000 
into ‘“non-consumer’”’ financing. 


The growth of consumer credit has not been entirely consistent, particularly when 
viewed from the position of the credit-holder. The chartered banks have been by far the 
most active financial institutions engaged in this sphere of financing; consequently, their 
share of consumer credit rose from 23.8 p.c. in 1961 to 40.5 p.c. in 1970. In contrast, sales 
finance and consumer loan companies accounted for 31.3 p.c. of consumer credit (balances 
outstanding) in 1961 and 24.7 p.c. in 1970. The share of consumer credit held by retail 
stores also declined markedly during this period, falling from 24.9 p.c. to 13.5 p.c. It 
should be noted that the figures in Table 32 are exclusive of various forms of service and 
personal credit on which no detailed information is available. 
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32.—Consumer Credit Balances Outstanding, by Selected Holders, 1961-70 


(Millions of dollars) 
Sales Finance and Consumer 
Loan Companies 
Life : 
Cash Credit 
Retail per Loans waren Chartered| Unions | Other 
Year Trade |p; . under Oth oe Banka and Credit Total« 
Credits | “™OF"S) the Small| ‘Cuser | pares | an Caisses | Holders? 
Consumer upans Loans Loans Populaires 
Goods o 
Onl (under 
Mf $1,500) 
HOGD Sais cocci. 1,074 802 426 122 358 1,030 451 56 4,319 
MOG 2 casks Nel ne.c cece 1,114 853 482 180 372 1,183 523 62 4,769 
LOGS Sorc tetes bas 1,169 929 530 225 385 1,432 614 67 5,351 
LOG DS e a icoists sine 1,235 1,089 575 275 398 1,793 705 74 6,143 
AOC Dae sesepoets «sais 1,313 1,198 628 348 411 2,241 813 88 7,040 
LOD G Set hia en 1,353 1,258 648 441 450 2,458 937 104 7,648 
BOGT. oeoe che ses 1,385 1,183 636 589 486 2,980* 1,094 121 | 8,474 
POS tlc s cul 1,440 1,221 619 798 553 3,673" 1,247 152 9,704 
ADCO Stet ti50.4. 1,529 1,371 596 1,079 6607 4,157 1,401 177 10,969 
AQ7OR eet sores 1,551 1,136 525 1,190 759 4,663 1,493 208 11,525 
1 Includes personal loans other than secured loans, home improvement loans and mortgages. 2 Includes 


Quebec savings banks loans and oil company credit card balances. 


Retail Credit.—This section permits a closer examination of recent trends in the 
“Tetail credit’? component of consumer credit. Retail credit is defined as the value of 
accounts outstanding on the books of Canadian retailers, including department stores and 
their “captive” acceptance companies, adjusted to exclude non-consumer credit accounts. 


During 1966-70, total retail credit outstanding rose by 14.6 p.c.—somewhat less than 
the 22.8-p.c. increase in retail sales over the same period. As noted in the preceding section, 
the proportion of consumer credit accounted for by retail stores has fallen significantly 
during the past few years—standing at 13.5 p.c. at the end of 1970. Much of this decline 
can be explained by the 12.0-p.c. drop in credit advanced by stores in the furniture, appli- 
ance and home furnishings group. However, as shown in Table 33, a vigorous growth in 
credit outstanding was experienced by fuel dealers, ‘‘all other’? automotive businesses, 
men’s clothing stores, general merchandise stores and general stores. Department stores 
continued to dominate the retail credit field and even improved slightly on their share of 
this market—from 45.1 p.c. in 1966 to 46.4 p.c. in 1970. 


33.—Retail Credit Outstanding, by Kind of Business, 1966-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Percentage 
Kind of Business 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 Change 
1966-70 

Groceries and all other food stores............+ 59.2 60.6 61.8 61.4 57.5 — 2.9 
BISH ATL ION FSLOTESs cock see esas hake oe anise eee 610.2 617.8 643.8 704.5 720.0 +18.0 
General merchandise storeS...........2eeeeeees 16.0 21.3 21.5 22.1 20.2 +26.2 
PRENCTAUS LOLESS ane coethnics Ao rere 38.2 40.8 40.9 43.7 48.3 +26.4 
WATIGE YS LOFESat ie. teen. Mootine liioaeia cs 27.4 28.2 26.1 2720 PH fs) + 0.4 
WMolorvehicle dealers: ho. sinteae odes cee 47.9 51.6 GY(RS} 61.0 56.9 +18.8 
Service stations and garages..............0000: 54.9 54.4 62.1 63.5 64.6 +17.7 
All other automotive businesses............... 48.6 52.9 57.5 62.7 72.1 +48.4 
Wrens clothing SLOresetr cts. costo c kien eine orate 28.2 30.3 30.8 oo. L BYial! +31.6 
Womien’s;clothing stores... 2. sceiccc hele ceesici 25.2 27.8 27.9 30.5 29.6 +17.5 
Heatly clothing StOles<\2... 025. ser deeaccsenece 33.8 35.1 36.1 38.7 SY633 +10.4 
All other apparel and accessories stores........ 15.5 15.9 16.3 16.7 17.1 +10.3 
EIArULWATOB SOLES 5 so aoe nee deine ee 26.8 26.0 28.1 28.5 28.4 + 6.0 
Furniture, TV, radio and appliance stores...... 162.2 159.0 156.5 152.0 148.0 — 8.8 
All other home furnishings stores.............. 22.5 20.3 18.5 16.7 15.2 —32.4 
POR GRIORS seni-8 rar weet er earn viesic hots 67.0 73.5 84.6 98.2 109.3 +63.1 
USoal Bags toes Sneeseeadonsooncdc onpunoodedunnos 26.8 28.4 29.4 29.5 25.2 — 6.0 
PE her Total SbOressce recess hoes ecw anens 42.5 40.9 41.0 38.8 36.6 —13.9 
Totals, Retail Credit................. 1,352.9 | 1,384.6 | 1,440.4 | 1,528.7 | 1,550.9 +14.6 
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Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products* 


Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade, 1969-70 and 1970-71 


The 1969-70 Crop Year 


Estimated domestic supplies of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed totalled 
2,710,000,000 bu. in the crop year 1969-70, 19 p.c. above the 1968-69 total of 2,285,300,000 
bu. Marketings of these grains in the Prairie Provinces amounted to 660,700,000 bu., 
a 13-p.c. increase over the 1968-69 level of 583,200,000 bu. and a 4-p.c. increase over the 
ten-year (1958-59-1967-68) average of 635,500,000 bu. Marketings of wheat during the 
1969-70 crop year, at 413,300,000 bu., were down 2 p.c. and accounted for 63 p.c. of the total 
deliveries. Marketings of the other major grains (with totals for 1968-69 and ten-year 
averages, respectively, in brackets) in millions of bushels were: oats, 20.9 (41.6, 43.0); 
barley, 168.4 (81.8, 90.7); rye, 7.6 (8.8, 7.3); flaxseed, 22.1 (15.3, 16.1); and rapeseed, 
28.5 (17.6, 11.1). 


As in the preceding crop year, an initial quota of 100 units was established effective 
Aug. 1, each unit being the equivalent of 4 bu. of wheat, or 10 bu. of oats, or 6 bu. of barley, 
or 6 bu. of rye; the producer could deliver any combination of these grains amounting to 
100 units. The Board also announced that the initial quota would be followed by general 
quotas at individual points as space became available and the first of these became effective 
Dec. 17, 1969. The quotas were based on the producers’ specified acreage which consisted 
of acreage seeded to wheat (including Durum), oats, barley and rye, plus acreage summer- 
fallowed or cultivated and producing eligible forage crops. 


Stocks of grain in commercial positions were at a record level at the beginning of the 
1969-70 crop year and remained relatively high throughout the year, so that the movement 
of grain into country elevators was directly related to the disappearance in export and 
domestic channels. Large farm supplies, particularly of wheat, resulted in substantial 
volumes being marketed at each quota level. In addition, it was necessary to create 
additional space in the elevator system to permit an efficient movement of grain required 
to meet market demands. For these reasons, the general quota advanced slowly throughout 
the crop year. 


An increased demand for export barley and Durum wheat developed in the fall of 1969 
To be assured of supplies to meet commitments, supplementary quotas were authorized 
for these two grains and farm deliveries under the supplementary quotas were relatively 
large. Also, farm deliveries of oilseeds under the seeded acreage quotas were larger than 
marketings of a year earlier. 


On Feb. 27, 1970, the Board announced that it would equalize the general quota at 
the 4-bu. level by the end of the crop year. Special delivery permits were granted to those 
producers unable, through no fault of their own, to deliver the 4-bu. quota. 


In addition to the unit and specified acreage quotas, other quotas were authorized on 
specific grains and oilseeds throughout the 1969-70 crop year, as summarized in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


Durum Wheat.—Durum wheat was included in the specified acreage in the 1969-70 
crop year but, in order to meet overseas and domestic requirements prior to the closing of 
navigation, a supplementary quota was authorized on high-grade Durum of the larger of 
5 bu. per seeded acre or 250 bu. for the period Sept. 2 to Nov. 28, 1969, extended on Novy. 7 
to July 31, 1970. On Jan. 9, 1970, a supplementary quota on high-grade Durum wheat of 
an additional 3 bu. per seeded acre was authorized for the period Jan. 9 to Mar. 31, 1970, 
extended on Feb. 27 to July 31, 1970. 


Soft White Spring Wheat.—A supplementary quota of 8 bu. per acre seeded to Soft 
White Spring wheat was authorized on Dec. 16, 1969; on Feb. 20, 1970, this quota was 
increased to 16 bu. per seeded acre. 


* Prepared (November 1971 )in the Agriculture Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Oats.—A supplementary delivery quota of one carlot of oats suitable for milling or 
other purposes was authorized on Dec. 3, 1969. On Jan. 12, 1970, a revision was imple- 
mented and only oats suitable for the manufacture of rolled oats and/or oat groats were 
authorized until June 30, 1970. 


Barley.—A supplementary quota of 3 bu. per seeded acre or 250 bu., whichever was the 
greater, was authorized for the period Sept. 30 to Nov. 28, 1969. It was reinstated on 
Feb. 27, 1970 for the remainder of the crop year and then, on Apr. 17, was increased to 6 
bu. per seeded acre. Effective May 27, a further supplementary quota of the larger of 10 
bu. per seeded acre or 1,000 bu., was authorized for all delivery points in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

Effective Aug. 1, 1969, producers could deliver, under special permit, one carlot of 
barley suitable for malting, pot or pearling, provided a sample had been submitted to and 
accepted by a maltster or a shipper on a premium basis. On Dec. 5, 1969, provision was 
made for producers to deliver a second carlot of barley of the Olli variety and this privilege 
was further extended on Apr. 9, 1970 to any additional carlots of Olli barley. On Mar. 3, 
the provision to allow barley deliveries in excess of established quotas was extended to a 
second carlot of 2-Row barley and on May 14 this privilege was extended to any additional 
carlots of 2-Row barley. 


Rye.—Rye acreage was again contained in the specified acreage and thus deliveries were 
subject to the general quota but on Dec. 10, 1969, a supplementary quota of 3 bu. per 
seeded acre was authorized. This quota was increased to 8 bu. per acre on Feb. 4, 1970 
and to 13 bu. per acre on May 15, 1970; it expired on June 30, 1970. 


Flaxseed.—Effective Aug. 1, 1969, a delivery quota of 5 bu. per seeded acre or 250 bu., 
whichever was the greater, was established for flaxseed. As in previous years, the producer 
could deliver flaxseed within the existing quota to any delivery point at which space was 
available. On Nov. 20, 1969, the quota was increased to the larger of 8 bu. per seeded 
acre or 400 bu. and on Feb. 5th, 1970 it was further increased to 11 bu. per acre. On Mar. 
13, 1970, the delivery quota was declared open for the remainder of the 1969-70 crop year. 


Rapeseed.—Effective Aug. 1, 1969, a quota of 5 bu. per seeded acre or 250 bu., whichever 
was the larger, was authorized for rapeseed. As in previous years, producers could deliver 
rapeseed within the existing quota to any delivery point at which space was available. 
On Oct. 14, 1969, the quota was increased to the larger of 8 bu. per acre or 400 bu., and on 
Jan. 16, 1970, to 13 bu. per seeded acre. On Mar. 13, 1970, the quota was declared open 
at all delivery points for the remainder of the 1969-70 crop year. 


Wheat.*—Domestic supplies of wheat in 1969-70 were at an all-time high of 
1,536,100,000 bu., 17 p.c. above the 1968-69 previous record total of 1,315,400,000 bu. The 
1969 production of wheat was 684,300,000 bu. compared with 649,800,000 bu. in 1968 and 
carryover stocks were 851,800,000 bu. compared with 665,500,000 bu. Exports of wheat 
and flour in terms of wheat during the 1969-70 crop year, at 346,500,000 bu., were 13 p.c. 
above the 305,800,000 bu. exported in 1968-69 and 11 p.c. more than the long-term average 
of 312,600,000 bu. but were 14 p.c. less than the ten-year average of 404,500,000 bu. 


During the crop year 1969-70, marketing of western Canadian wheat was again con- 
ducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a one-year Pool basis, the initial payment being 
$1.50 per bu. basis No. 1 Northern in store Thunder Bay or Vancouver. On June 17, 1971, 
the Board announced that the final payment to Canadian wheat producers for deliveries 
during the 1969-70 crop year totalled $31,367,473; the final payment averaged 7.66 cents 
per bu. 

The International Grains Arrangement (IGA) became effective on July 1, 1968 for a 
three-year period. It consists of two legal instruments—a Wheat Trade Convention and 
a Food Aid Convention. The International Wheat Council, established in London, 
England, by the International Wheat Agreement 1949, continues in being for the purpose 


* Data dealing with the operation of the International Grains Arrangement are from the 1969-70 Annual Report 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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of administering the Wheat Trade Convention and providing service to the Food Aid Com- 
mittee, the body that reviews contributions made under the Food Aid Convention. 


Preparatory discussions were held during the latter part of the crop year to 
establish the required machinery for a possible re-negotiation of the International Grains 
Arrangement. 


The Wheat Trade Convention.—During the 1969-70 crop year (July-June), the IGA had 
34 importing and 10 exporting countries plus the European Economic Community (EEC 
and its six member states) participating in the Arrangement. The EEC, which regularly 
engages in both import and export activities, is listed simultaneously as an exporting country 
and as an importing country with all the rights and obligations deriving therefrom. 


IGA member countries are involved, either as importers or exporters, in over 90 p.c. 
of the total world trade, commercial and non-commercial, of wheat and wheat flour. How- 
ever, only commercial sales between members are explicitly subject to the terms of the 
Wheat Trade Convention. Commercial sales by member exporting countries to member 
importing countries in 1969-70 amounted to 707,000,000 bu., constituting 38.5 p.c. of total 
world trade in wheat and flour. 

All member importing countries, under the terms of the Wheat Trade Convention, 
each year agree to purchase a stipulated percentage of their wheat imports from other 
member countries; the quantity obligated by all importers in 1969-70 averaged 73 p.c. 
As a matter of record, member importing countries, as a group, purchased 92 p.c. of their 
import requirements from other member countries in 1969-70. Only Lebanon, with an 
obligation to purchase 70 p.c., in fact purchased a lower percentage from other members of 
the Convention. 
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The pricing provisions of the IGA were not adhered to by member countries during 
the 1969-70 crop year. 


The Food Aid Convention.—Eleven countries plus the EEC and its member states were 
members of the Food Aid Convention in its second year of operation. Over-all commit- 
ments, including cash contributions, by members in 1969-70 exceeded the total obligation 
of approximately 4,259,000 tons. Canada’s contribution was 25,033 tons—900,000 bu. 
in excess of its obligation of 495,000 metric tons (18,200,000 bu.). 


Price Guarantee for Domestic Sales.—On Aug. 1, 1969, the Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce and the Minister of Agriculture issued a joint statement on the Canadian 
grain situation which included the following announcement relative to the domestic price 
of Canadian wheat. “It has not been possible for Canada, because of actions by other 
exporters, to maintain the minimum International Grains Arrangement price in export 
markets. But the government had decided to guarantee producers that the price of wheat 
sold on markets where it has control will not fall below the minimum set under the Inter- 
national Grains Arrangement. This now amounts to $1.95% per bu., basis No. 1 Northern. 
This means that wheat sold for most users in Canada other than for livestock and poultry 
feeding will bring the appropriate International Grains Arrangement price. This move will 
guarantee western farmers the International Grains Arrangement minimum on an important 
portion of their wheat. At the same time there is no justification for an increase in the 
price of bread or other wheat products. The milling industry, for example, has until only 
very recently been paying the International Grains Arrangement minimum price or higher.” 


Grain Marketings.—The 1969-70 exports of bulk wheat, at 317,700,000 bu., were 
higher than the preceding year’s total of 280,500,000 bu. but lower than the recent ten-year 
average of 366,400,000 bu. 


During the 1969-70 crop year, the People’s Republic of China, with purchases of 
65,100,000 bu., remained Canada’s principal wheat customer; Britain was second with 
imports of 52,700,000 bu. and the Soviet Union third with purchases of 47,300,000 bu. 
Sales of Canadian wheat to Japan, at 39,000,000 bu., declined somewhat during the 1969-70 
crop year and moved that country to fourth position. Other leading markets with quan- 
tities in millions of bushels (1968-69 figures in brackets) were as follows: India, 16.5 (15.3); 
Italy, 12.1 (15.2); Federal Republic of Germany, 9.7 (12.8); Belgium and Luxembourg, 9.0 
(7.5); the Netherlands, 7.1 (5.8); Peru, 6.2 (nil); and Cuba, 5.2 (1.7). 


The export movement of Canadian wheat flour during the 1969-70 crop year amounted 
to 11,800,000 cwt. (27,000,000 bu. of wheat equivalent), some 10 p.c. above the 1968-69 
total of 24,600,000 bu. Cuba was Canada’s major customer for wheat flour, taking 
6,000,000 cwt. or 13,800,000 bu. of wheat equivalent and accounting for 51 p.c. of the crop- 
year total. Britain, with imports equivalent to some 2,000,000 bu., accounted for 7 p.c. 
of the crop-year total, and Ceylon and Burma imported 1,300,000 bu. and 1,200,000 bu., 
respectively. 


Marketings of western Canadian oats and barley were again carried on through com- 
pulsory crop-year Pools administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. The initial payment 
for oats, basis No. 2 C.W. in store Thunder Bay, during the 1969-70 crop year, at 60 cents 
per bu., was 5 cents below the 1968-69 initial payment. The initial payment for barley, 
basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store Thunder Bay, at 91 cents per bu., was 15 cents lower 
than in the previous year. No interim payments were made on either grain during the 
crop year. On Feb. 4, 1971, final payments on the 1969-70 oat and barley Pools were 
announced. 


Combined exports of oats, seed oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed (including 
customs exports of oatmeal and rolled oats, and malt in terms of grain equivalent) amounted 
to 138,100,000 bu. during the crop year 1969-70. This figure was sharply above both the 
comparable 1968-69 level of 61,100,000 bu. and the ten-year (1958-59-1967-68) average 
of 84,200,000 bu. 
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Exports of Canadian oats in bulk totalled 4,800,000 bu. during 1969-70 compared 
with 2,300,000 bu. shipped during the previous year. The Federal Republic of Germany 
was the principal market for this grain with purchases of 2,600,000 bu., while the United 
States accounted for a further 1,000,000 bu. Other shipments went to the Netherlands, 
500,000 bu.; Britain, 400,000 bu.; Belgium and Luxembourg, 200,000 bu.; and Syria and 
Switzerland, 100,000 bu. each. In addition, exports of Canadian oatmeal and rolled oats 
amounted to the equivalent of 61,000 bu. in 1969-70 against 79,000 bu. the year before. 

Barley exports, at 82,700,000 bu., were at their highest level since the 1953-54 crop 
year (90,000,000 bu.) and represented the third largest clearances on record. Britain 
remained the major market for this grain with imports of 19,600,000 bu., approximately 
double the 1968-69 figure. Japan was second, purchases by that country having risen from 
less than 1,000,000 bu. in 1968-69 to 16,900,000 bu. in 1969-70. Italy, not recorded as a 
market during the 1968-69 crop year, was the destination for 12,600,000 bu. and the United 
States accounted for a further 10,300,000 bu. Shipments to other major customers were 
as follows (with totals for the previous year in brackets) in millions of bushels: Federal 
Republic of Germany, 6.3 (nil); Israel, 5.3 (1.3); Poland, 4.8 (nil); Colombia, 1.8 (nil); 
New Zealand, 1.2 (nil); and the Netherlands, 1.0 (nil). 

In addition to the exports of Canadian barley as grain, shipments of malt in 1969-70 
were the equivalent of 5,600,000 bu., a slight increase over the 1968-69 figure of 5,200,000 bu. 
Exports of malt were shipped to 22 different destinations, the major markets being Japan, 
1,400,000 bu.; the United States, 1,300,000 bu.; Venezuela, 600,000 bu.; and the Philippines, 
500,000 bu. 

Exports of Canadian rye during the 1969-70 crop year, at 3,800,000 bu., were the 
lowest since 1960-61 when 2,600,000 bu. were recorded. Principal markets for this grain 
in 1969-70 were Japan, 2,000,000 bu.; the United States, 800,000 bu.; Britain, 500,000 bu.; 
the Netherlands, 300,000 bu.; and Denmark, 200,000 bu. 

During 1969-70, clearances of Canadian flaxseed moving overseas amounted to 
18,600,000 bu., 39 p.c. above the 13,400,000 bu. of the previous year. The leading market 
was Japan which imported 5,700,000 bu. followed by the Netherlands and Britain with 
4,100,000 bu. and 2,900,000 bu., respectively. Relatively smaller shipments of Canadian 
flaxseed went to some 15 other overseas destinations. Exports of linseed oil were equivalent 
to about 1,100,000 bu. of flaxseed, most of which went to Britain. 

In the 1969-70 crop year, trade in rapeseed amounted to 22,200,000 bu., an all-time 
high 55 p.c. above the 14,300,000 bu. of the previous year. Japan continued to be the 
major market for this oilseed with purchases of 14,400,000 bu., an increase of some 33 p.c. 
over 1968-69. Clearances to the Netherlands at 2,800,000 bu., and to the Federal Republic 
of Germany at 1,000,000 bu., were well in excess of 1968-69 exports to these countries. 
Mustard seed exports, at 2,700,000 bu., were below the 1968-69 level of 3,100,000 bu., the 
leading markets in 1969-70 for this product being the United States, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Japan, the Netherlands, and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


34.—Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1969 and 1970 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat, Oats Barley | Rye Flaxseed |Rapeseed 
Crop Year 1968-69 

Garnyover Aug 10GB) cise enicdierineorsee sae 665.5 77.0 130.9 Vad 4.7 9.9 
Production ie OGSi essere enol tates el selec ors 649.8 362.5 325.4 13.0 19,7 19.4 

Tmiports ss heroes ce. Settee nie onset Cees — — _— — 1 == 
Totals, Supplyscs:s.. .. ciersass sete ee 1,315.4 439.5 456.3 20.5 24.3 29.3 
1 Bb 9 0f0) 91 A: ARR OGG GU MERIT oO ORG aS CLR pe Ox Cnt 305.8 2.7 26.4 4.2 13.4 14.3 
Domestic setae vay.0 e nsceie:s.c ieain ea eee 157.7 308.1 230.5 7.6 6.0 9.9 
Totals, Disposition.................... 463.5 310.8 256.9 11.8 19.4 24.3 
Carryovers Julyvgolen 1969s merrraieteiic neice 851.8 128.7 199.4 8.7 4.9 6.1 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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34.—Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1969 and 1970— 


concluded 
Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed | Rapeseed 
Crop Year 1969-70 

REET VON OM PAU ele LOGO amas noterciiers cise siecrecasetne 851.8 128.7 199.4 8.7 4.9 5.1 
PROC CUONHNELUO UMN. ciate sich ore hicmers ss selnatele 684.3 371.4 378.4 16.5 27.5 33.4 

RPERIOE Cem techie rath 0 afovar cx atic od cra ny a Taye enane suwisione — — — _ 1 _ 
otalsssSUD Ply see asses or csvnee iets 1,536.1 500.0 577.8 25.2 32.5 38.5 
PIXOS aerate Sa sooo cavers 6 Gite cis igi nfors Bis aus rerece-o oy aT 346.5 5.2 88.3 3.8 18.6 2262 
“OURSTAGE FCO Teer cr gr ne 180.9 353.5 289.4 10.7 7.9 12.6 
Totals; Disposition: +... .sess¢-eekcc~0ce 527.4 358.7 377.7 14.5 26.5 34.8 
MATEY OVIED MG Ul Vis Lil 970s < Sari oe cos eaieene noe scene 1,008.7 141.3 200.1 10.6 6.0 3.6 
1 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 2 Includes seed wheat, wheat flour in terms of wheat; seed oats, rolled oats and 
oatmeal in terms of oats; and malt in terms of barley. 3 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial 


use, loss in handling and animal feed. 


The 1970-71 Crop Year 

The 1970-71 crop year opened with carryover stocks of the six major grains (wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed) at 1,370,400,000 bu. Stocks of wheat at Aug. 1, 
1970 amounted to 1,008,700,000 bu., significantly higher than the 851,800,000 bu. held in 
storage a year earlier. Aug. 1, 1970 stocks of the other major grains in millions of bushels 
(1969 figures in brackets) were: oats, 141.3 (128.7); barley, 200.1 (199.4); rye, 10.6 (8.7); 
flaxseed, 6.0 (4.9); and rapeseed, 3.6 (5.1). 

Domestic production of the six major grains amounted to 1,258,600,000 bu. in 1970-71. 
Wheat decreased from 684,300,000 bu. in 1969-70 to 331,500,000 bu. in 1970-71, resulting 
in a total supply for the 1970-71 crop year of 1,340,200,000 bu. Oats declined from 
371,400,000 bu. to 367,800,000 bu., for a supply of 509,200,000 bu. in 1970-71. An esti- 
mated 415,700,000 bu. of barley were produced which, combined with opening stocks, 
resulted in a supply for 1970-71 of 615,800,000 bu. Rye production rose to 22,400,000 bu. 
from 16,500,000 bu. in 1969-70, resulting in a supply for 1970-71 of 33,100,000 bu. Flax- 
seed and rapeseed production also increased to 48,900,000 bu. and 72,200,000 bu., respec- 
tively, the supplies amounting to 54,900,000 bu. and 75,800,000 bu., respectively. 

Farmers’ marketings of the six grains during the 1970-71 crop year amounted to 
784,400,000 bu., an increase of 19 p.c. over the 1969-70 total of 660,700,000 bu. With the 
exception of wheat, each of the other five grains registered an increase in 1970-71 over 
1969-70. Marketings of wheat at 383,900,000 bu. were down by 7 p.c. and accounted for 
49 p.c. of all deliveries. Marketings of the other major grains in millions of bushels (1969-70 
totals in brackets) were: oats, 57.9 (20.9); barley, 235.9 (168.4); rye, 11.7 (7.6); flaxseed, 
33.6 (22.1); and rapeseed, 61.4 (28.5). 

During 1970-71, Canada exported 704,900,000 bu. of the six major grains, including 
24,700,000 bu. of wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent. Export clearances of wheat 
rose to 409,400,000 bu., some 29 p.c. above the 1969-70 total of 317,700,000 bu. and nearly 
11 p.c. more than the ten-year (1959-60-1968-69) average of 369,200,000 bu. Exports of 
oats at 13,100,000 bu. were sharply above the 1969-70 total of 4,800,000 bu. Barley exports 
rose to 172,300,000 bu. from the 1969-70 level of 82,700,000 bu. and rye exports also climbed 
to 8,900,000 bu. from 3,800,000 bu. Flaxseed and rapeseed exports both registered gains 
in 1970-71, rising to 21,200,000 bu. from 18,600,000 bu. and to 46,800,000 bu. from 22,200,000 
bu., respectively. 

Total domestic consumption of wheat in Canada declined to 155,600,000 bu. in 1970-71 
from 180,900,000 bu. in 1969-70 due to a relatively sharp decrease in the estimated quantity 
fed which more than offset an increase in seed requirements. Domestic utilization of oats 


rose to 366,900,000 bu. from 353,500,000 bu., of barley to 293,200,000 bu. from 289,400,000 
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bu., and of rye to 11,800,000 bu. from 10,700,000 bu. Domestic disappearance of flaxseed 
declined from 7,900,000 bu. to 7,200,000 bu., while disappearance of rapeseed increased 
sharply from 12,600,000 bu. to 19,200,000 bu. 

Stocks of wheat at the close of the crop year on July 31, 1971, stood at 749,500,000 bu., 
26 p.c. below the closing stocks of the previous year. Year-end stocks of the other major 
grains were: oats, 128,900,000 bu.; barley, 143,000,000 bu.; rye, 12,400,000 bu.; flaxseed, 
26,500,000 bu.; and rapeseed, 9,900,000 bu. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 

Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—Total receipts of the six major grains at 
eastern elevators in the 1969-70 crop year amounted to 370,679,000 bu., 37 p.c. more than 
in the previous crop year. Shipments, amounting to 387,062,000 bu., were 57 p.c. above 
the 1968-69 level of 245,906,000 bu. 


35.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1966-70 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Rapeseed |) Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— 
L9OD= 6640 tet cree 440,515,042 | 36,369,468 | 36,727,865 3, 590, 874 6,341, 684 196,514 523,741, 447 
LOGE-O(eee tei 402,638,556 | 34,803,584 | 42,994,922 3,627,002 5,609, 823 479 ,835 490,154, 252 
TOG THOS et cte cietetveyea s 191,627,275 | 29,229,428 | 30,053, 168 2,457,441 4,582,264 255,197 258 , 204,773 
L9G 8-69 sinc teer asa cence 213,824,847 | 19,866,603 | 30,331,129 1,113,240 4,665, 247 417, 482 270,218, 548 
RGU EUR mn oondoreece 253,376,063 | 23,415,024 | 78,475,969 1,766,690 | 10,318,158 3,326,999 370,678,903 
Shipments— 
LOG D-OGiaa. en stseue ease 2 464,113,311 | 35,130,369 | 35,506,689 3, 489, 923 6,057,491 196,514 544, 494, 297 
GG O=O frre ois shee chenttoss 379,129,920 | 35,713,589 | 43,463,558 3, 688 , 086 5,298,936 479 , 669 467,773,758 
LOGTEBSS neictede teers 206,975,805 | 29,543,851 | 30,873,957 2,8°9,970 4,771,788 205,219 275, 189,690 
LOGS=69)ee eoreserarete eee 188,251,551 | 20,389,413 | 30,359,559 1,145, 481 5,363,779 396, 235 245, 906, 018 
1969205 eee 272,513,405 | 23,701,354 | 75,960,239 1,551, 584 9,940, 968 3,394,724 387, 062,274 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1970 navigation season opened at the Canadian > 
Lakehead on Apr. 8 and closed on Dec. 23. During the season, shipments of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed and mustard seed totalled 472,195,000 bu., an increase of } 
79 p.c. over the 263,921,000 bu. shipped during the 1969 navigation season which opened | 
on Apr. 11 and closed on Dec. 23. 


36.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Thunder Bay, 
Navigation Seasons 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 
Grain To To To Total To To To Total 
Canadian USS. Overseas Ship- Canadian WES: Overseas Ship- 
Ports Ports Ports ments Ports Ports Ports ments 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat tneass aces 169,419,677 | 558,780 |2,201,622 |172,180,079 ||271, 581,686 384,214 | 2,395,676 274,361,576 
Oats yectskeaaee 20,444,743 — 515,492 | 20,960,235 || 19,100,518 — 8,923,070 | 28,023,588 | 
Barloyaneerincen 48,148,757 |7,043,966 11,941,902 | 57,134,625 ||126,171,697 | 8,922,920 | 9,888,877 | 144,983, 494 
Rv tk curate 1,295,959 | 529,264 | 266,843 | 2,092,066 || 1,961,810 | 1,061,610 518, 427 3,541,847 
Hilaxseediey..c-css 6, 685, 229 — 2,061,964 | 8,747,193 |) 10,788,477 — 1,933,840 | 12,722,317 | 
Rapeseed........ 890,344 = 1,281,998 | 2,172,342 || 5,436,146 _— 2,485,350 7,921,496 
Mustard seed... . — — 634,790 634,790 _ —_ 641,020 641,020 | 
Totals... .|246,884,709 |8,132,010 |8,904,611 | 263,921,330 | 435,040,334 |10,368, 744 |26,786,260 | 472,195,338 


| 
| 
\] 
| 
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Licensed Grain Storage.—Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under 
the provisions of the Canada Grain Act by the Canadian Grain Commission, amounted 
to 700,095,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1969, compared with 700,349,000 bu. at the same date in 1968. 
Lower capacity in interior private and mill, Pacific Coast and lower St. Lawrence ports 
more than offset an increase in western country elevators. Table 37 gives the amount in 
storage at three dates during the years. On July 31, 1970, 73.6 p.c. of the licensed storage 
capacity was occupied as compared with 77.3 p.c. on the same date of 1969. 


37.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1968-69 and 1969-70 


Crop Year Licensed Canadian Grain! Proportion of 
and Storage in Licensed Storage 
Storage Position Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 

Dec. 1, | Nov. 27, | Apr. 2, | July 31, |Nov.27,| Apr. 2, | July 31, 
1968 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 
7000 bu. | 000 bu. | ’000 bu. ; 000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

1968-69 

WCALETUI COUN UVic creyors arora ove ofers auuc/ecoxevcvoraevatotois 394,279 312,356 314,341 351,710 79.2 79.7 89.2 
Interior private and mill.................-+: 14, 403 6,210 6,012 5, 881 43.1 41.7 40.8 
HGerLOrstermM inal ss 's caw we arose daechioes owas 17,100 15,796 9,274 14,178 | 92.4 54.2 82.9 
PACT CK OOMS Ue Tatras soe aces Sersinrics ievsisis teetere is 29, 668 14,848 18,707 15,971 50.0 63.1 53.8 
AOTC ILE sien orale steers cdrieatev est ole os tes, sfaraiye 0) 5,000 4,639 4,739 4,548 | 92.8 94.8 91.0 
BIUEFUN ELL Ba y.ne tsereretanl cress Se einiaiale sicievsleveie’e = 107,321 44,931 69,815 72,105 | 41.9 65.1 67.2 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports......... 35,316 28,531 14, 469 25,898 | 80.8 41.0 lave 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence ports... 19,100 10,700 7,273 10,193 | 56.0 38.1 53.4 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.............0.06: 69,932 39,565 27,720 35,544 | 56.6 39.6 50.8 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland)....... 8,229 6,055 1,842 5,594 | 73.6 22.4 68.0 
Motalss1968=69 so eccci acer sesso see 700,349 | 483,631 | 474,192 | 541,622 | 69.1 67.7 77.3 

Dee. 1, Dec. 3, Apr.1, | July 31, | Dec. 3, | Apr. 1, | July 31, 
1969 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 
000 bu. | ’000bu. | ’000bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

1969-70 

BReStern/COUNLTY. fous pe Nectar cients a erclsietonen we 397,349 340,100 320,386 347,329 85.6 80.6 87.4 
Interior private and mill... oj. .c.c02000 ee. 13,178 5,865 5,429 5,638 | 44.5 41.2 42.8 
BRIPONiOK CELIMIN als scien tectc weet cies nerd a 17,100 14,715 15,056 15,551 | 86.1 88.0 90.9 
BACLT COSStiaNNoe canteen che mine anette 28,318 16,960 17,828 17,790 | 59.9 63.0 62.8 
CUTS A US Aen Roo Sao ase el sate oe CoE anEE RS: 5,000 4,694 4,694 4,155 93.9 93.9 83.1 
MINN Gert Bays te cen nore testis ween 107,321 45,986 84,161 63,863 | 42.8 78.4 59.5 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports......... 35,316 31,346 9,517 23,013 | 88.8 26.9 65.2 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence ports.. 19,100 12,690 9,069 8,185 | 66.4 47.5 42.9 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.................: 69,182 46,536 26,789 20),600) || Olao 38.7 37.4 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland)....... 8,229 7,292 1,548 3,789 | 88.6 18.8 46.0 
Motals,1969=20) sas careers was 700,095 | 526,184 | 494,477 | 515,176 | 75.2 70.6 73.6 


1 Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. 


Production and Exports of Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in the 1969-70 
crop year amounted to 39,640,000 cwt. and wheat milled for flour totalled 90,557,000 bu.; 
both were above the corresponding totals for 1968-69. Of the wheat milled for flour, 
approximately 76,368,000 bu. were western Canadian spring wheat (other than Durum) 
and the remainder was made up of 8,305,000 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 4,445,000 bu. of 
Durum wheat and 1,440,000 bu. of other types. Utilization of milling capacity, based on a 
daily operating potential of some 170,000 cwt., averaged 77.7 p.c. in 1969-70 compared 
with 73.9 p.c. in the previous year. Exports of wheat flour in 1969-70 amounted to 
11,723,000 cwt. compared with 10,705,000 cwt. exported in 1968-69. 
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38.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five- Year 
Averages 1945-65 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1966-70 


cae Wate Wheat Flour Exports 
Crop Year Milled for Flour | P.C. of 
Flour Production} Amount Produowon 
000 bu. cwt. ewt. 
AV 1940-46 =m 1 040-50 oire.e cprcorelevie ol execneroiercterw aie che tree teetenis omer 107,330 | 47,011,540 | 25,819,721 54.9 
PAVE LOOU-OL——-L ODEO D vrverascseie's stele sievcyerstere cistensieteinrersersiniarrisic ersretetarn tte 100,446 | 43,847,894 | 21,812,041 49.7 
MAY 5s LO 5D -O6-—= 1959-60) ta ssc acs iss m cintais 6, simi nbs mysas rest ye et sfalefoseterousce:  Relapons 90,148 | 39,752,589 | 16,349,155 41.1 
PAs 000-01 1964-605 fc nc asetere.siare ctcters: cra ieicie eraiehsterjese.sipisters © cals scio 91,128 | 40,834,088 | 15,769,805 38.6 
LOO BGG Sars er ray cctsrncetotaseleiciss air torctemarninsesolotaet oleieictavaters cleisetoitta ees state siatole 97,926 | 43,531,263 | 16,576,117 38.1 
LOGO-6 i coertetasisierce nish citaxe tals oi sicle cle erassceeie aie ones eiaietniel moe pele eee 90,085 | 39,978,571 | 13,848,208 34.6 
L9G 2-08 .crcjetaraysrcioroseiarsisisve's-opo}siole-s sislussye)evets/s aieisisleiste eine lesetersteislaiecw sores 84,769 | 37,755,841 | 10,734,857 28.4 
AO CS<OO. sorertharccaloteba vers Chiarers torial od itig/a siavalchs ocomratelete eeisteiare amteieratariare 85,049 | 37,621,151 | 10,705, 452 28.5 
MOG ETO Seiesayacdests oftraisys oye ic sions suapeee vfs sia: cveve ecasfarsya aibio wislereioioe ale aya reer 90,557 | 39,640,459 | 11,723,205 29.6 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


Marketings of all classes of livestock except hogs were reduced in 1970, and an absence 
of profitable export trade during most of the year left 3 p.c. more meat available for domestic 
use, largely attributable to a 10-p.c. increase in pork. However, despite reductions in the 
production of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs, the over-all increase in prices resulted in 
appreciable gains in the per head value in each of these classes. 


Marketings of cattle through public stockyards, shipped direct to packing plants and 
on export, and to country points in another province, amounted to 3,242,938 head in 1970, 
down 2.6 p.c. from the previous year. Manitoba, with a 7-p.c. increase, was the only 
western province to show an appreciable advance in production. The sharpest decrease 
was in British Columbia which had 37.6 p.c. fewer marketings; Alberta dropped 4.7 p.c. 
and Saskatchewan 1.5 p.c. Ontario’s production, despite a sharp increase in the live 
exports, dropped 5.5 p.c. but Quebec showed an increase of 25.6 p.c. Calf marketings 
followed the same trend, showing a decrease in output of 2.7 p.c. to 1,174,565 head. A 
feature of the calf market was the all-time high production in the Province of Quebec 
amounting to 438,130 head. The quality of beef cattle graded at inspected packing plants 
set a record in 1970, with 65.1 p.c. of the total gradings being choice and good carcasses. 
Prices were at the steadiest level on record, and the all-Canada average price for all cattle 
in 1970 was $27.85, an increase of $1.20 over the previous year. Choice and good veal and 
butcher calves showed the sharpest price advances of all slaughter classes of cattle and calves, 
the top grades of vealers averaging $42.20, or $2.10 above the previous year, and the top-_ 
quality heavy butchers averaging $33.35, or $3.65 higher than in 1969. Replacement 
cattle followed the price trends of top grades of the slaughter classes, with good feeder 
steers $1.55 higher at $32.75. Stock calves were nearly $2 above the previous year. 


Hog marketings i in 1970 totalled 8,648,250, a number. second only to the record set in | 
1944, and a 16-p.c. increase over 1969. The western provinces accounted for 70.9 p.c. of 


* More detailed information is available from Statistics Canada annual report Livestock and Animal Products | 
Statistics (Catalogue No. 23-203) and the Canada Department of Agriculture Bab lioaion Livestock Market Review. | 
Statistics of livestock and poultry production and disappearance are given on pp. 561-564 
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the year’s increase in production with Manitoba reaching an all-time high. The average 
weight of hogs slaughtered in federally inspected packing plants showed an increase of 
2 lb. per carcass at 165.4 lb. dressed. Heavier carcass weights continue to prevail since the 
introduction of the new hog carcass evaluation system. The average price paid for all 
hogs declined by $5.10 per cwt. to $30.10. 


Sheep and lambs shipped to public stockyards, packing plants and on export, and ship- 
ments from country points in one province to those in another totalled 228,122 head, a 
reduction of 18.6 p.c. from 1969. This was the lowest total output through commercial 
channels and inspected slaughterings ever recorded. Quality remained high with 84 p.c. 
of the carcasses graded as choice and good, compared with 85 p.c. in 1969. The all-markets 
average for sheep and lambs combined was 50 cents above 1969 at $27.90 per cwt.; in 
contrast the good lambs were up only 15 cents at $30.60 compared with 1969. 


39.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1966-70 


Livestock 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
No. No. No. No. No. 
COR YG EA oe ae 2 ee ce 3,318,109 | 3,199,171 | 3,328,888 | 3,231,754 3,126,344 
Steers—! 
Golee radar once ce tins vote oslo as te oe 760, 416 746, 825 790,792 883, 601 960, 462 
COOTER err each orale nee te fae Welt hah wheats 308, 920 331,212 350, 426 328, 874 316,368 
Wyo Riba War Re man han RAR ie erat Orel aoe 173,325 180, 448 172,618 140,064 135,062 
WOM MON sey ayeis cassia tet os Soe ee 8 ela ode Seneraiete 54,720 51,924 56,657 47,630 45,352 
Heifers—! 
CLOICESE cade SSO sEs UN eeCe oboe Ueto sooo 195,352 215,474 242,073 304,311 277, 229 
GOOdR sere Note ate tat eh ci Raa area rine an 183, 809 188,171 227,147 225, 108 191,227 
IMeai anya... sae Me asratit ow ciiccne tates 141,458 136, 145 137,374 93,146 69,655 
COMMON Te Weta Sete lane an ciaee en ween 62,514 54,969 58, 402 37,191 30, 409 
COMBI aetna acer chare siete teiatsicte arose seiner aie Oars 823,093 708, 869 737, 182 636, 058 589, 422 
BUNS emeriraa ie et ioicciohnd ciatnatelt cine strats 6 cis clos orca a 67,808 60, 758 64,249 61,863 60,306 
Heed Or BEGETS ic srnicer as nystere Serato eeiecneele ake Havers. oe 393,315 376,611 353,191 348,369 336, 856 
Stock and feeder cows and heifers.............. 153,379 147,765 138,777 125, 539 113,996 
CORR | COR Saga ahs Ro GAC ache tan tet IaSs Sn Aca aoe 1,106,616 | 1,109,565 | 1,025,857 888, 861 853,156 
Choice and Good— 
WGA Sear ee toes: Pee dave cee elects sotto ee Maniacs 232,991 193,650 152,047 148, 483 132,889 
IBULCHDCE iis sector ee cpeeiee ecco oaneantons 40,870 45,382 38,519 20,315 13,382 
Medium and Common— 
Allweiehtst ct sh Cecicnlaselorciieeoctes aeeneetce 442,623 472,240 470,600 421,429 396, 329 
SEOCK aera n aac teehee rat ate adomeenelonr ee 390, 132 398 , 293 364,691 298, 634 310,556 
Hog Carcass Gradings..................00000005 6,860,030 | 8,186,356 | 8,145,147 7,481,479 8,648, 250 
SN TER ee em a Eee oor RIPE CONS OSINT RES 2,792,351 3,331,351 3,388,214 138, 0352 155, 252 
“AEE DBE och He or MeO TRO R OC ORC Em Cron terse 2,917,008 3,434,215 3,394,608 3,040,9302) 3,578,807 
Be Oe raters Se elise s oad. coisas oesdls o shames ones 425,598 508, 853 506,177 1,264, 9292 1,392,595 
Bd) cote Pete econ alate AA ON derek ote eG eS cee’ 26,024 34,076 39,712 2,157,2602) 2,278,704 
SPY Tames aL Ae ee ere revaen 3 ako 6 «anes Sah cees dale Papsla’s a aVoeTos 112,744 150, 702 159, 484 134,9702 161,921 
TEE Algae Sain Send A eee rn es Pn oer inion rata 257,791 300,621 269, 421 488, 132 752, 904 
| Doadec ltt Waianae Oe Moc or AOC OUCH URED Abe 81,811 100,241 84,893 me Ae 
ADEs A Sneed elt acl ho GICe Toe Oe hc ae A a 49,085 58, 137 54, 142 45,171 45,612 
OWS errs a ae aie ee te cic ealam ene 197,618 268, 160 248 , 496 212,052 282,455 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive................ 53,573 73,695 69,005 67,144 61, 033 
Lamb and Sheep Carcass Gradings............ 285,774 275,076 240, 282 179, 637 144, 284 
1 Includes fed calves. 2 Under the new classification (see text above) quality ‘‘A’’=Indexes 112, 109-110; 
“B”’ = Indexes 105-107, 102-103; ‘‘C’’=Index 100; ‘‘D’’=Indexes 97-98, 92-95, 88; Light=Light and 80. 3 In- 


cludes injured hogs, ridgelings and stags. 
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40.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1970 


Livestock eee Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ieee Alberta Cae Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattletty aeaccctenis cate eer 40,170 | 177,868 | 942,660 | 319,527 | 534,711 |1,181,992 |. 46,010 |) 3,242,938 
Totals to stockyards..... 2,395 72,521 419, 459 168, 229 272,179 466, 265 5,922 || 1,406,970 
Direct to packers........ 31, 449 94,914 | 465,784 | 147,465 | 237,316 | 707,805 34,691 || 1,719,374 
Direct for export..... atte 5,696 10, 483 57,245 1,089 1,723 3,610 1,246 81,042 
Country points in other 
provinces!............- 630 — 222 2,744 23,493 4,312 4,151 35, 552 
Calvesstiaecancrindscnns ces 13,389 | 438,130 | 202,972 96,954 | 203,395 | 194,123 25,602 || 1,174,565 
Totals to stockyards..... 2,685 84, 249 99,361 79,315 87,935 | 145,737 4,236 503, 518 
Direct to packers........ 4,040 | 243,721 80,826 5, 836 5, 138 7,045 3, 032 349 , 638 
Direct for export......... 1,284 | 110,160 22,784 356 40 986 55 135, 665 
Country points in other 
LOVANCESL ie ten sieieie ste 5,380 _ 1 11,447 | 110,282 40,355 18,279 185,744 
TOSS Aire cts ies eos eros 354,581 |1, 746,405 |2,945,864 |1,093,165 | 871,751 |1,647,902 65,368 || 8,725,036 
Totals to stockyards..... — 3,658 | 438,698 | 325,620 23,256 | 226,823 30 || 1,018,085 
Direct to packers........ 351,688 |1, 738,934 |2,494,486 | 741,628 | 845,002 |1,393,266 65,161 || 7,630,165 
Direct for export......... 2,893 3,813 12,680 25,917 3,493 27,813 177 76, 786 
Sheep and Lambs........ 11,197 20,595 82,580 5,731 22,672 73,909 11, 438 228,122 
Totals to stockyards..... 2,595 4,435 61,156 3, 894 7,406 19,525 843 99, 854 
Direct to packers........ 6,910 16,160 20,565 1,554 8,860 40,318 | ‘10,570 104, 937 
Direct for export......... 244 — 859 2 403 8, 434 25 9,967 
Country points in other 
PLOVINCESE. sue os oie 1,448 -- a 281 6,003 5,632 — 13,364 
Total Inward 
Movement—? 
Cattle Meee ees. cs hee 222 1,117 | 130,947 54,405 89,016 | 207,548 514 483 , 769 
Calves jh o cine uitessiens 1 1,870 | 274,051 13,975 38,785 | 138,122 723 467,527 
Sheep and lambs......... — 172 15,023 1,572 966 6, 660 _ 24,398 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to 


farms from stockyards and plants, and shipments on through-billings from country points in one province to country 
points in another province. 


Section 3.—Co-operative Organizations* 


Canadian co-operative business volume declined in 1969 for the second consecutive year 
and for about the same reason—slumping grain exports. Total revenue of 2,373 local 
co-operatives came to $2,092,100,000, 2 p.c. below the 1968 figure. The revenue of each 
of the four broad components of co-operative business was: farm product marketings, 
$1,231,900,000, down 4 p.c.; sales of merchandise and supplies, $727,200,000, up a modest 
1 p.c.; revenue from services (trucking, cold storage, seed cleaning, etc.), $65,700,000, down 
about $400,000 or less than 1 p.c.; and miscellaneous income (rent, interest, dividends, etc.), 
$16,100,000, up $2,000,000 for a very substantial increase of 14 p.c. 


Business co-operatives can be classified by their primary function into four main 
groups: marketing and purchasing (by far the largest group), service, fishermen’s and whole- 
sale. The first three groups are known as “‘local’’ co-operatives since they deal directly 
with individual members; the wholesale co-operatives, as their name indicates, perform 
wholesaling functions for the locals. Revenues of the wholesale co-operatives are usually 
presented separately from those of the locals since their sales are mostly a duplication of 
the locals’ sales. Assets of the locals at Dec. 31, 1969 amounted to $1,250,000,000 and 
represented a gain of $73,000,000 or 6 p.c. over the year, almost half of which was due to 
increases in Prairie grain inventories. The number of co-operatives declined in 1969, 
continuing a long-term trend of readjustment, also evident in many other sectors of the econ- 


* Prepared in the Economies Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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omy, whereby one large integrated unit serves an area formerly served by several smaller 
units. Membership in co-operatives at 1,690,000 was down slightly from the previous year. 


Marketing and purchasing co-operatives experienced an over-all reduction in business 
volume during 1969 with a fall-off in farm product marketings outweighing modest in- 
creases in sales of supplies, service revenue and other income. As already stated, farm 
product marketings of $1,231,900,000 were down 4 p.c. Poultry and egg marketings, with 
the exception of the Maritimes, were lower in all areas, particularly in Alberta. The 
closing of two large co-operative meat-packing plants caused a decline in livestock volume 
despite good gains in British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. Grain marketings, 
as mentioned above, slipped again due to the continued slackness in grain exports. Dairy 
marketings continued the steady upward trend of previous years with all provinces con- 
tributing to the increase, most impressively Nova Scotia and Quebec. Fruit and vegetable 
marketings moved ahead a modest 3 p.c., led by British Columbia and Nova Scotia. Maple 
products, fur and lumber marketings also registered gains over the previous year while 
honey, tobacco and wool marketings eased downward. Sales of supplies and merchandise 
rose to $721,400,000 during 1969 with all but Saskatchewan, Quebec and the interprovincial 
co-operatives sharing in the increase. The dollar value of feed sales declined slightly even 
though the physical volume increased, reflecting the availability of large, low-priced supplies 
of Ontario grains in Central Canada. Fertilizer volume slumped badly during the year 
with a drop of $8,000,000 or 14 p.c. Although sales rose in some provinces, the Prairies 
experienced a severe downturn due to low farm income in the depressed grain economy. 
Fertilizer prices were also depressed because of excess capacity in the fertilizer industry 
generally. Food and petroleum products continued their unspectacular but steady gains. 
Clothing and home furnishings and hardware sales recorded impressive advances for 1969 
but building materials and machinery sales eased off, due mainly to the depressed conditions 
in the Prairie Provinces. The miscellaneous sales category fell sharply but this was mostly 
caused by a Quebec co-operative’s disposal of its textbook selling business. Assets of the 
marketing and purchasing co-operatives rose by $62,000,000 or 6 p.c. over the year, with 
all provinces except New Brunswick contributing to the increase. The number of market- 
ing and purchasing co-operatives continued to decline but, with the exception of Manitoba, 
membership remained relatively stable. The Manitoba membership figure was revised 
downward because a large co-operative made a major updating of its membership records. 


Despite a good year for most of the co-operatives in the services sector, over-all revenues 
and membership were lowered by the severe curtailment of co-operative medical insurance 
coverage in Ontario and British Columbia where it was superseded by new government 
medical care plans. Total business volume of the service and production co-operatives in 
1969 came to $63,979,000 and included service revenue of $36,500,000, marketings of farm 
products and sales of supplies of $25,500,000, and miscellaneous income of $1,970,000, as 
compared with $65,100,000, $38,427,000, $24,971,000 and $1,727,000, respectively, in the 
preceding year. Membership declined to 293,000, a loss of 23,000 during the year. Assets 
of these co-operatives had grown to $140,266,000 at the 1969 year-end, a gain of almost 
$11,000,000 centred in British Columbia, Alberta and Quebec. Fishermen’s co-operatives 
recorded an impressive 15-p.c. recovery from the rather depressed levels of 1968, led by the 
fishermen from British Columbia but also including those from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Manitoba, Quebec and New Brunswick. Total business volume for 79 fishing co-operatives 
representing 9,000 fishermen spread over all 10 provinces amounted to $32,490,000 in 1969 
and was made up of fish marketings $27,400,000, fishing and other supply sales $4,066,000, 
and service revenue and other income $1,000,000. Assets were $18,100,000, more than half 
of which were located in British Columbia. 


Wholesale volume climbed $40,000,000 or 7 p.c. in 1969 and featured a rather large 
gain of 13 p.c. in farm product marketings and a not unusual but steady gain in supply 
salesof4p.c. The rise in marketings received its greatest impetus from a continued upward 
surge In Quebec dairy volume due to progressive improvements in production efficiency at 
the farm level and further co-ordination and streamlining of marketing facilities. Whole- 
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sale livestock marketings were also well ahead for the year, particularly in Ontario where 
the co-operative share of stockyard volume is expanding. Fish marketings rose impres- 
sively, reflecting improved economic conditions in the fishing industry generally. Feed 
and fertilizer were the only supply categories that declined during the year; the former due 
to low prices, and the latter due to both low prices generally and depressed demand in the 
Prairie Provinces. All other supply categories registered gains, although their rate of 
increase was adversely affected by the economic sluggishness of the Prairie Provinces. To 
sum up, total revenue of the wholesales amounted to $600,200,000 and consisted of supply 
sales $376,900,000, and farm product marketings $223,300,000. The largest supply sale 
categories were food $115,100,000, feed $77,900,000, and petroleum $65,600,000. Live 
stock ($95,200,000) and dairy products ($63,800,000) accounted for the bulk of marketings. 
Assets of the eight wholesales and one wholesaler for the wholesales totalled $222,700,000 
at Dec. 31, 1969. 


41.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 1965-69 
and by Province, 1968 and 1969 


A Share- Sales of 
: Associ- Farm Total 
Penr and Province ations ee Marketings ae Business! 
No. No. $7000 $7000 $7000 
MOG. eeerrere socio Hroretne orcten terete vere awe te wee ete 1,495 1,307,000 1,201,700 549,400 1,774,600 
iL) ote SOR aia udhra os CURSO nD Oe cer emma ean Ger 1,420 1,329,000 1, 238,600 609,500 1,882,900 
OG Cisvecerstenaiesaisve avers isjetelecslave sts: sis, pina 4 wre wiereiesas wees 1,357 1,363,374 1,372,842 681, 356 2,090,976 
NOG Seo aeye ale. s'est iets eB ielobte ee tae Meanie ie lara fohooravereters 1,312 1,399,000 1,285,600 715,000 2,039,900 
HGS pareve renrevevevscs ac cavanels isvesexeeaes aerate latslopebnveteletHiale’stoletaisrs 1,244 1,388,000 1,231,900 721,400 1,995, 600 
Province 
INewioundland tare car esteiinwees, cate atericlareaar 1968 36 10,000 200 9,000 9,200 
1969 35 11,000 1,000 10,700 12,100 
Prince Didward Ishand seas sseieeeiersene es 1968 18 10,000 4,300 8,300 12,800 
1969 18 10,000 4,300 9,100 13,600 
INO VGN S COULD seeto tecrstatel a vrelerncte/ ots. aitte © wreleterounte ese 1968 83 32,000 33,400 24,700 59,000 
1969 86 33,000 38, 200 28,400 67,800 
NewsBrunswiGkseese ac. cicceok east oceien. 1968 47 16,000 12,700 16,900 30, 100 
1969 46 17,000 13,300 19,400 33,000 
Que DEC wean isicieicas siete Harlnetowies cio ents ae 1968 397 105,000 185,900 166, 200 357, 500 
1969 367 104,000 198,900 165,900 370,500 
(OSE EO} Aes Soin na BaCGAGe ae AS SDAAeOReeGO? 1968 147 108,000 106,500 108, 900 220,100 
1969 138 106,000 91,200 111,600 207,500 
Manitoba rte ace cilenerics teh eRe cstccle 1968 91 186,000 51,000 58,000 120,300 
1969 85 171,000 43,400 58,600 115, 100 
Daskatohewanle. cond escent caieleeceee ete 1968 271 459 , 000 421,900 145,800 578, 800 
1969 264 458 , 000 383 , 300 142,400 536, 600 
A berta nse Meo ortatenel strncecniceeneteritte atet 1968 131 276,000 253,700 95,400 351,800 
1969 121 281,000 241,500 100,400 345,300 
Brigish COLmbiaanccsscech ts ne tests 1968 86 56,000 97,800 51,100 150,500 
1969 79 55,000 105,900 51,400 158, 800 
InCenprovanclal.emanalatees tie. atest tees 1968 5 141,000 118, 200 30,700 149,800 
1969 5 142,000 110,900 23,400 135,000 


1 Includes service revenue and other income. 
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42,—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, 1966-69 


Value of Sales 
Product 
1966 1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 

PRG TRG CRUD etc ettece Ao ere eax eT ct tatans tote rags taser AN StoLake ek ececanoss Ble eieloxs 1,238,600 | 1,372,842 | 1,285,600 1,231,900 
MP ETEV EPOCUOURS «the eae cs eee ree ToT ee ee erates 306, 900 332,610 343,900 378,000 
PEO Us ANCL VER OLA DIGS EA tae cero aces fers terete aitevshate te ateietalol nia 42,400 47,877 50,600 52,300 
MEEAINS ANG SCC. Foc tecicaist tert hele clsseee erate cietinle le cee eie’ 587,000 672,303 573,500 500,500 
Livestock and livestock products............cceeeeeeeeees 230,900 248 ,902 246, 900 231,900 
ENO Pe ANC GDOULLEY.. meee ettiee seid Meee ke ciate ors Poet one roideres 57,500 57,200 57,500 54,700 
ELORGCY aan nek Wetslene aoe Sesiahe Sie FEE ne Nine dv Dede Weld Deere Pails 5,200 3,616 4,900 4,700 
AT) SARS Bed np DO OCIG One TER OTARCOT PHONE AEE ata 700 1,485 1,700 1,400 
VO OLMS Sra ree eicts ih het Ure sensei Ns Chuicl o sine Dee Levers Sale omelets 1,300 1,105 1,000 900 
Miscellaneous sat tle saeco eae tlefaaeites oe one seis weneie wes 6,700 7,744 5,600 7,500 
Lo OES Pe 7 ne EoD an RIA ene Rei eon Oe een MEE 609,500 681,356 715,000 721,400 
HH OOCSDEOGUGUSS Sentra ete ote cle tin arieiae wt sna ere eee antios 166, 900 189 , 472 208,100 223,200 
Clothing andthome furnishings 9.2510 mincdsesane series cles vie 21,500 21,924 23,300 26,300 
PIAL WATC SSR ras ee eee ee LL a Te RET dane 41,500 50,011 52,500 57,200 
Petroleumyproducts an ceuakitec Mae Sena eleainie se oineeaewe ele 94,600 99,277 106, 900 111,600 
Vis Li An cesar Co Sn OIE CUS EEN SEC BOROT ater ane ae 142,200 153,307 150,000 147,800 
Hertilizer/and spray materials - sass cicoc cioteca cll eeis aisles 39,900 55, 276 56,900 48,600 
Machinery, andequipment sate c.oscincntesmieeidotitale on.6 sitcles 38,300 40,131 39,600 37,100 
ID uilMesIMA LENA aerate Ce ee onal ee cena en 35, 400 37, 230 40,600 39,400 
IMEISCellaNeOUs! eae ae coats Seen eo deen eae oat ucien tar 29,200 34,728 37,100 30,200 
DOCS Merrie see tec ioceer nn eite stacitee clean aeents 1,848,100 | 2,054,198 | 2,000,600 1,953,300 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Aids and Controls Affecting the Marketing 
of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—The Role of Government in the Grains Industry 


The history of the grains industry in Western Canada is a record of the inter-relation- 
ships of producers, transportation, grain handling, shipping and export companies, whether 
investor- or farmer-owned, and of the provincial and federal governments. The inputs 
made by the Federal Government in the interest of the industry have ranged over a variety 
of areas. In the first instance, the Federal Government’s contribution was by way of 
encouragement and assistance to railway construction and then by pursuit of a vigorous 
immigration policy to settle the western farming area. The Canada Department of 
Agriculture followed up with technical assistance in plant-breeding and production methods 
to improve yields of high-quality grains for which there was a ready export market. Simul- 
taneously, the Federal Government was called upon to exercise a regulatory function within 
the industry which involved the establishment and definition of grades, supervision of 
weighing and dockage and equitable access to transportation. This regulatory function 
began before Confederation but was considerably advanced with federal legislation em- 
bodied in the Manitoba Grain Act of 1900 and the Canada Grain Act of 1912. Then, the 
First World War precipitated the Federal Government into a marketing role, marked by 
the formation of the Board of Grain Supervisors and its successor, the first Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

In the decade of the 1920s, the marketing function reverted to the industry, during 
which time the Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba Wheat Pools were formed to continue 


on a voluntary basis the pooling method employed on a compulsory basis by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 
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Commencing in 1930, the Federal Government intervened once more to relieve the 
pools from the financial impact of the depression, and operated with federal financial support 
the Central Selling Agency of the pools as a price stabilization operation. In 1933, the 
Federal Government took the initiative in negotiating the first international wheat agree- 
ment in the hope of effecting price stability. In 1935, a new Canadian Wheat Board was 
created, which provided a floor price and accepted deliveries on a voluntary basis. Then, 
during the Second World War, the Wheat Board was given control over all wheat deliveries 
and, after the War, those of oats and barley as well. Also in the early postwar years, the 
International Wheat Agreement was re-negotiated and operated on a more continuing basis. 


Canadian Cabinet Ministers to whom the Canadian Wheat Board has reported have 
assumed the primary responsibility for government grain policy, whether assisted by a 
Committee of the Cabinet or otherwise. The Minister traditionally has been the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, but in more recent years the tendency has developed to assign 
the Wheat Board to a Minister whose background and experience are identified with the 
wheat growing area. In 1969, for the first time, a Minister was assigned the responsibility 
of the Canadian Wheat Board on a full-time basis. For a year he exercised this responsibil- 
ity for grain policy exclusively, until he was also assigned an additional portfolio. 


Grains Group 


In 1970, the Minister responsible for the Canadian Wheat Board organized the Grains 
Group, a body of grain policy advisers with specialties in production, marketing and trans- 
portation drawn from the federal departments and private industry. Under the Minister’s 
direction, the Grains Group addressed itself to the re-examination of existing policies and 
their revision in order to expand markets and to shift production emphasis from crops in 
slow demand to others with better marketing prospects. Independently of the Grains 
Group, the Canadian Wheat Board simultaneously reviewed its own marketing policies. 
At that time, wheat stocks in Canada had risen far beyond market requirements, partly 
because government assistance had been favouring wheat at the expense of more market- 
able grains. The Government’s concern concentrated on three broad areas of improve- 
ment within the grain industry: (1) aggressive development of new grain markets; (2) 
removal of extreme downward fluctuations in grain receipts; and (3) the adaptation of 
existing institutions and policies to provide producers with the best information on market 
demand. 


Policy innovations initiated within the Grains Group include the following:— 


Introduction of the 1970 LIFT program (see p. 542), which substantially reduced the wheat 
surplus and shifted production into more marketable patterns; Canadian exports of feed 
grains have risen to record levels over the past two years. 


Revision of the quota delivery system to move grain forward to terminals, as required by 
market opportunities. 


Revision of cash advance legislation to make it more adaptable to changing marketing 
conditions. 


Announcement of initial payments for wheat, oats and barley and of initial quotas by Mar. 1 
prior to the commencement of each crop year, in order that producers might have direct 
production guidance before seeding is begun. 


Analysis of the alternative marketing systems available for rapeseed. 
Cost analyses of the transportation system. 
An income stabilization plan was devised, which awaits legislative action. 


Marketing 


With the objective of achieving a sustained expansion of the total effective market 
for Canadian grains and oilseeds, the Government has established a market development 
program which is designed to expand export markets and to secure the maximum return 
from grains and oilseeds sales. A Market Development Fund of up to $10,000,000 annually 
has been created to promote, initially, the marketing of grains and oilseeds. Provision for 
other agricultural products is also included. These monies will be expended both on pro- 
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motion and on capture of a larger share of existing domestic and export markets for food 
and feed and also on research into new products and uses for Canadian grains. Federal 
financial assistance to projects originating in the private sector is now available. Such 
assistance is open to Canadian companies, agencies, industry associations, universities, 
institutes, and similar entities which undertake projects that have a reasonable probability 
of contributing to a sustained increase in grains and oilseeds sales. 


Credit 


In a policy statement made in 1968, the Prime Minister pronounced the Government’s 
determination to maintain and improve Canada’s share of the world wheat trade. In the 
furtherance of this objective, the Prime Minister stated, among other things, that wheat 
and flour would continue to represent an important share of the increasing expenditure on 
aid to developing countries and indicated the Government’s intention to review and amend 
credit facilities available to improve the competitive position of Canadian wheat on world 
markets. Prior to 1969, Canadian credit sales of wheat and barley were generally facilitated 
in two ways. (1) Under Sect. 11 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, sales were made on 
terms of 25 p.c. cash with the balance repayable over an 18-month credit period at interest 
rates based on the Wheat Board’s rate for borrowing from chartered banks, backed by 
government guarantee. This facility helped to move between 50,000,000 and 100,000,000 
bu. annually in the three years up to 1968-69. (2) Under Sect. 21 of the Export Credit 
Insurance Act (now replaced by the Export Development Corporation Act), the Canadian 
grain trade offered terms of up to three years at commercial rates of interest. This facility 
helped to move between 6,000,000 and 18,000,000 bu. annually in the three years up to 
1968-69. 


Since the mid-1950s there has been an increasing trend on the part of major grain 
exporting nations to utilize government-assisted credit programs to achieve grain sales 
abroad. In 1968-69, at least 30 p.c. of the world trade in wheat and flour was under such 
programs. Major competitors of Canada generally offered more liberal terms than those 
available from Canada. 


In March 1969, the Cabinet approved expanded financial facilities to make Canadian 
wheat and flour exports more competitive as well as to provide flexibility to those developing 
countries that may prefer to receive a relatively large amount of food on concessional pay- 
ment terms rather than a small amount on a grant-aid basis. These facilities had two dis- 
tinct elements: (1) the extension of medium-term credit up to three years if necessary, at 
competitive interest rates to developing countries; and (2) the extension of credit at sub- 
sidized interest rates on terms exceeding three years to eligible countries. A substantial 
contribution to the volume of Canadian grain exports has been made since the inception of 
this program. Sales of grain on credit in the 1970-71 crop year reached a record 145,000,000 
bu. and the Government’s liability on credit sales of grain on July 31 was more than 
$350,000,000. 


Food Aid 


The Canadian Food Aid Program was expanded in 1963 when the Minister of the (then) 
Department of Trade and Commerce announced the Government’s intention to increase on a 
progressive basis the amount of Canadian food aid, in appropriate relationship to the total 
of the country’s assistance activities. Since 1963, food aid under bilateral and multilateral 
aid programs administered by the Canadian International Development Agency has moved 
increasingly larger amounts of wheat and flour. Wheat and flour shipments have generally 
accounted for about 90 p.c. of Canada’s food aid over the past few years. Total food aid 
allocations rose from $2,000,000 in 1962-63 to $100,000,000 in 1966-67. Aid shipments 
of wheat and flour are contributing significantly to the total volume of grain exports. In 
the five-year period 1965-70, an annual average of 33,000,000 bu. of aid wheat and flour 
were shipped abroad compared with 6,900,000 bu. in the previous five years. In 1970-71, 
aid shipments of wheat and flour totalled 37,600,000 bu. Some of the countries that have 
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been among the largest recipients of Canadian aid expect to become self-sufficient in food 
grains in the very near future, but because of the uncertainties of climatic conditions and 
other factors in production, such as disease and pest control, it is expected that grains and 
their products will continue to be an important component of Canada’s aid program. 


Production 


In addition to the 1970 LIFT Program, the Government has initiated a Grassland 
Incentive Program to encourage increased forage acreage. The Program involves the 
expenditure of some $40,000,000 over the three years commencing in 1971 to encourage the 
diversion of cultivated land into grassland up to a total of 4,000,000 acres. 


A new departure by the Government, intended to provide producers with relevant 
information on which to base their seeding plans rather than having to rely on what has 
happened in the past, has been the initiation in March 1971 of an annual feature, namely, 
the announcement of initial payments for wheat, oats and barley on Mar. 1 for the sub- 
sequent crop year. Simultaneously with the announcement of initial payments, minimum 
quota levels for the following crop year were also announced. Again this will be part of an 
annual endeavour to help producers decide on the basis of more relevant information what 
their seeding plans should be each season. These announcements will be accompanied by 
the most up-to-date market outlook for the crops on which these indicators will be provided. 


Grain Receipts Stabilization 


Government proposals for a Grain Receipts Stabilization Plan are at present (February 
1972) before Parliament. Basically, the Prairie Grain Stabilization Account would be 
self-sustaining, based on Government and producer contributions, and the account would 
pay to grain farmers collectively for any crop year for which the payment is made, an amount 
equal to the difference between total eligible farm cash receipts for that crop year and the 
average of such receipts for the preceding five years. 


As part of its effort to improve the farm income situation of grain producers in Canada, 
the Government has also established a minimum selling price for wheat sold in that portion 
of the market over which the Government can exert control, namely, the domestic market. 
Producers will receive $3 per bu. for wheat used in domestic human consumption, based on 
No. 1 C.W. Red Spring wheat in store at Thunder Bay. The Federal Treasury will pay 
the difference between the selling price to millers of $1.95} per bu. and the $3. 


Grain Handling and Transportation 


In order to improve the efficiency of grain transportation within Canada, two significant 
changes in operating the present system have taken place recently. 


The Canadian Wheat Board introduced a Block Shipping System to ensure that the 
type and grade of grain required for export is loaded in the country in an orderly fashion. 
Instead of allocating cars to individual elevator points as previously and loading whatever 
grain was available at that point, cars are now allocated by geographical area or block and 
the grain handling companies themselves allocate the cars to specific points that have the 
required grain available. 


Port co-ordinators have been appointed at Vancouver and Thunder Bay to ensure the 
smooth day-to-day movement of grain through those ports. As the co-ordinators monitor 
the performance of individual components of the system, they are in a position to take 
remedial action as operating problems arise. Thus, cars of grain can be diverted from an 
elevator at the port that would not be able to unload them on the day of receipt to another 
elevator that could unload them immediately. Similarly, the requirements of arriving 
ocean shipping are studied to eliminate as far as possible the need for the ships to call at 
more than one elevator for the grain they require. The co-ordinators and their staff are 
employed by the Canadian Transport Commission. 
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These changes contributed in no small measure to the record movement of grain for 
export during the 1970-71 crop year when 705,000,000 bu. of grains and oilseeds were 
exported. Present indications are that exports for the 1971-72 crop year will be of the same 
order of magnitude. 


The Grains Group are carrying out a detailed examination of the present grain handling 
and transportation system together with alternative systems to discover whether changes 
could be made to the present system that would increase Canada’s competitive position in 
world markets and, as well, provide cost benefits to producers. It is anticipated that the 
results of these studies will be available early in 1972 for discussion and evaluation by 
interested parties. 


The Canadian Grain Commission 


The Canadian Grain Commission was established by the Canada Grain Act (SC 1970- 
71, c. 7) on Apr. 1, 1971. It replaced the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada which 
was originally established by the Canada Grain Act of 1912. It is composed of a Chief 
Commissioner and two Commissioners and is under the jurisdiction of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The headquarters offices of the Commission and its various Divisions 
are located at Winnipeg and its other offices are situated across Canada, the largest units 
being at the port areas of Vancouver, Thunder Bay and Montreal. Total staff is approxi- 
mately 1,000. 


The Commission is responsible for the administration of the Act, including the inspec- 
tion, weighing and storage of grain; the fixing of maximum tariffs of charges for licensed 
elevators; the establishment of grain grading standards; and the operation of the Canadian 
Government elevators system. 


All operators of elevators in Western Canada and of elevators in Eastern Canada that 
handle western-grown grain for export, as well as grain dealers in Western Canada, are 
required to be licensed by the Commission and to file security by bond or otherwise as a 
guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by the Canada Grain 
Act or by the Canada Grain Act Regulations. On a fee basis, the Commission provides 
mandatory official inspection, grading and weighing of grain, as well as registration of 
terminal elevator and eastern elevator receipts. The Economics and Statistics Division 
is the basic source of statistics relating to grain handled through the Canadian licensed 
elevator system. 


The Commission’s Research Laboratory conducts surveys of the quality of each year’s 
grain crops and of grain moving through the Canadian elevator system. It provides 
information on the quality of various varieties and grades of grain to the Inspection Division, 
collaborates with plant breeders in studies on new grain varieties and undertakes basic 
research in relation to quality characteristics of cereal grains and oilseeds. 


The Canadian Government elevators, which are managed and operated by the Com- 
mission as licensed terminal elevators, are located at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert. 


In the Prairie Provinces, the Commission has four Assistant Commissioners—one in 
_ Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba—who investigate complaints of pro- 
ducers and inspect periodically the primary (country) elevators in their respective provinces. 
All grain elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject to inspection by 
officials of the Commission at any time. 


The Commission sets up western and eastern grain standards committees which 
participate in establishing grain grades and grade specifications, and recommend standard 
and export standard samples for various grades of grain. It also appoints grain appeal 
tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against the grading of 
grain by the Commission’s inspection officials. 
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The Canadian Wheat Board 


The Canadian Wheat Board was established under the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 
1935 for the purpose of “the marketing in an orderly manner, in interprovincial and export 
trade, of grain grown in Canada” and now operates under RSC 1970, c. C-12. 


This legislation established the Wheat Board as the sole marketing agency for Prairie 
wheat, oats and barley that is sold interprovincially or internationally. Other crops, such 
as rye, rapeseed, flaxseed, buckwheat and mustard are marketed by the private grain trade. 


The Wheat Board’s marketing responsibilities fall into three general areas—market 
development, the negotiation of sales, and the delivery of grain to customers. 


Developing markets for Canadian grain is a complex task that involves promotion, 
research and extensive analysis of customer requirements. Information on crop produc- 
tion, grain prices, trade regulations, developments in milling and feeding industries, eco- 
nomic conditions and policy changes in countries around the world flow into the Wheat 
Board’s offices in Winnipeg continuously. This information is augmented through first- 
hand discussions with buyers by senior Wheat Board personnel who travel extensively to 
overseas markets for Canadian grain. The market information that is acquired in this 
way enables the Wheat Board to react quickly to changing events and to develop effective 
programs for the sale of Prairie grain. 


The sale of Prairie-grown wheat, oats and barley is essentially carried out in one of 
two ways—sales negotiated directly by the Wheat Board, and those negotiated through 
grain exporting companies acting as agents of the Wheat Board. Sales to such countries 
as the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of China, Brazil and Peru have traditionally 
been negotiated directly by the Wheat Board. Sales to such countries as the United 
Kingdom, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany are usually made through Wheat 
Board export agents. 


The grain exporting companies, however, are involved in the sale of all Wheat Board 
grains. The detailed arrangements for sales negotiated by the Board are carried out by 
the exporters after the terms of the contract have been established. On the other hand, 
when an exporting company completes a sale, in its capacity as an agent of the Board, it is 
responsible for the entire transaction, including the purchase of grain from the Board and 
the delivery of the grain to the customer at the export position or the final point of destina- 
tion. The customer’s preference is a key consideration in deciding upon the kind of sales 
arrangement. 


The ability to deliver the kinds, grades and quantities of grain needed by customers 
is essential to the Wheat Board’s marketing program. This is done in two stages. The 
first stage involves the delivery of grain by the producer from his farm to the local country 
elevator. The flow of grain from farms to country elevators is regulated under a delivery 
quota system which enables the Wheat Board to call for the delivery of the kind and grade 
of grain required to meet market commitments and, at the same time, allocate delivery 
opportunities equitably among all grain producers. The second stage involves the move- 
ment of grain from country elevators to large terminal positions in Eastern Canada, at 
Thunder Bay, at Churchill and on the West Coast. The transportation of grain to termi- 
nals on the West Coast, at Thunder Bay and at Churchill is carried out by the railways 
under maximum tariffs established under the terms of the National Transportation Act. 
The forwarding of grain from Thunder Bay to eastern positions is done largely by lake 
vessels under freight rates negotiated by the Wheat Board and private shippers with lake 
vessel operators. 


Extensive planning and a high degree of co-ordination within the grain handling and 
transportation industry are required to carry out the complex task of moving grain from 
country elevators to forward positions. The Wheat Board, which co-ordinates the entire 
movement, programs rail shipments from country elevators to terminals on a weekly basis 
in accordance with sales requirements. 
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The maximum charges for the handling and storing of grain in country elevators and 
terminals are established by the Canadian Grain Commission. The charges paid at 
country elevators are the subject of a handling agreement negotiated between the Wheat 
Board and the country elevator companies. 


Oats and barley sold by the Wheat Board for use in Canada are marketed either on a 
straight cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of futures 
concluded through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board controls 
the movement of coarse grains to Thunder Bay but the private trade is responsible for the 
movement of oats and barley from Thunder Bay or Vancouver positions. 


The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and barley in two stages. An 
initial payment price is established prior to the start of a crop year by Order in Council. 
The initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the local elevator and the trans- 
portation costs to Thunder Bay or Vancouver is the inital price received by the producer. 
This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat Board, in selling the grain, does 
not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the deficit is borne by the Federal 
Treasury. In the case of western Canadian wheat sold for domestic human consumption, 
the Federal Government has established a minimum selling price of $1.953 per bu. based 
on No. 1 C.W. Red Spring wheat in store at Thunder Bay. With very few exceptions, the 
wheat, oats and barley pool accounts operated by the Board on behalf of producers have 
shown. a profit. 


After the end of the crop year when the Board has sold all the grain or otherwise 
disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, if authorized 
by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. 


Under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, administered by the Board, producers 
may receive, through their elevator agents, cash advances on farm-stored grain in accordance 
with a prescribed formula. The purpose of this legislation is to make cash available to 
producers pending delivery of their grain under delivery quotas established by the Board. 
Cash advances are interest-free to producers. 


Western Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board 
receives, less its operating costs including carrying charge, and the general level of prices 
received by the Board is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. Under 
provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the Minister of Finance, out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the carrying charges on wheat in 
commercial storage at the end of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. 


The Canadian Grains Institute 


The Canadian Grains Institute was established jointly, in 1971, by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and the Canadian Grain Commission in co-operation with the Federal 
Government and is located in Winnipeg. It represents a further initiative by these 
agencies and the Government in the area of market development for grains and oilseeds 
and their products. The Institute will place emphasis on courses dealing with practical 
managerial, institutional, economic and commercial aspects of the Canadian grains industry. 
As an institutional facility, it will provide for foreign and Canadian industry executives, 
technical personnel, current and prospective buyers and users of Canadian products, and 
others likely to influence outlets for them, the opportunity to acquire training and first- 
hand knowledge of all facets of the industry, including production, marketing, distribution 
and processing. 


In addition, the Institute will offer courses demonstrating the technology of milling, 
baking, pasta manufacturing, feed mill operations, oilseed crushing and utilization, malting, 
brewing and distilling. The entire program is designed to contribute to the maintenance 
and enlargement of markets at home and abroad for Canadian grains, oilseeds and their 
products. 
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The Canada Grains Council 


At the Prime Minister’s suggestion, the Canada Grains Council was established in 1969 
primarily to improve co-ordination within the industry and to assist in reaching consensus 
within the industry on recommendations to government. The administrative costs of the 
Council are shared by the Government and the industry members. Membership is “open 
to all non-governmental organizations and associations whose members are directly engaged 
in the production, handling, transportation or marketing of grain and grain products’. 
The Council now (February 1972) has 30 members who meet semi-annually; its Board of 
Directors meets about 10 times a year. The Council is serviced by a small, but very 
efficient, secretariat. . 


In its three years of operation, the Council has demonstrated the capacity of the 
industry to work together on matters of mutual interest. It has already made several 
recommendations to government on issues either referred to it by government or initiated 
by the Council itself. 


Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 


The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation 
and in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, 
information, inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed 
to assist in making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture 
and the remainder of the economy. Closely related is regulatory action designed to protect 
the consumer. 


Producers have been concerned about another type of market control, namely that 
which will give either their organizations or a government agency influence over the price 
received. In a highly specialized commercial agriculture such as Canada now has, the 
producer is dependent on the price of his product for his livelihood. Canadian farmers 
have long attempted to obtain some measure of market control through voluntary organi- 
zations, mainly marketing co-operatives. All provinces have made provision for the 
incorporation of such co-operatives and most, if not all, have provided other assistance 
to them. In the federal field, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act 
provides for assistance to groups of producers who may wish to market on a co-operative 
basis. 


Other legislation provides for legal control over the marketing of agricultural products, 
either by a producer board or a government agency. Legislation of this type includes 
that pertaining to milk control boards, to producer marketing boards and to industry 
marketing commissions. Measures pertaining to grain marketing have been reviewed in 
Subsection 1, pp. 1021-1028, and the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which provides price 
support for certain key products is discussed in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 536-537. 


Product Controls.—The federal and provincial departments of agriculture co-operate 
in establishing and enforcing grades of quality standards for various foods. Some control 
over size and type of containers used for distribution of agricultural products is exercised 
by the Canada Department of Agriculture, and the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs enforces regulations pertaining to weights and measures (see p. 1040). 


Controls related to health and sanitation in food handling are developed and enforced 
at all three levels of government—municipal, provincial and federal. Examples of pro- 
vincial and municipal action include laws pertaining to the pasteurization of milk, inspection 
of slaughter-houses and sanitary standards in restaurants. At the federal level, inspection 
by the Health of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture of all meat carcasses 
that enter into interprovincial trade is required. The Food and Drug Directorate of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare has wide control over the composition of 
foods and over advertising of foods and drugs. 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Marketing Controls.—The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.— 
In the late 1930s, the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encourag- 
ing the establishment of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return 
for his product, less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. 
Thus, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative 
Marketing Act were passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agri- 
cultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act (RSC 1970, c. A-6), which covers the market- 
ing of all agricultural products except wheat produced in the Canadian Wheat Board area, 
has served agricultural producers continuously since 1939. 


The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their prod- 
ucts by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of the 
product. The Government may undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial pay- 
ment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product, including a margin for handling; 
sales returns are made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed initial 
payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price paid to producers for the 
previous three years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of Agriculture 
who enters into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. During 1969, agree- 
ments were made for the marketing of apples for processing in Quebec and beans in Ontario. 


Miulk-Control Legislation — Most of the provinces enacted milk-control legislation prior 
to 1940. Most provinces finance these milk-control agencies partly from public funds and 
partly through the collection of licence fees and assessments from those engaged in the 
fluid milk industry. Milk-control agencies have the authority to license those engaged in 
the fluid milk industry and can revoke licences for failure to conform with the orders of the 
milk-control board. 


In all provinces with such boards, the milk-control board or similar agency sets the 
minimum price which distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, 
that is, milk actually sold for fresh fluid consumption. In British Columbia, a formula is 
used as a guide in determining minimum prices to producers. Most provinces set either 
minimum or maximum wholesale and retail prices for fluid milk. Quebec sets a minimum 
and maximum price range. Saskatchewan sets minimum prices applicable to all retail 
milk sales and maximum prices applicable to milk sales from retail wagons, as well as a 
minimum-maximum price range at the wholesale level. Minimum prices are in effect in 
Alberta, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Maximum prices are set in Manitoba and no 
control is exercised over milk prices at the wholesale and retail levels in Ontario and British 
Columbia. In these three provinces some degree of price competition has developed 
between store sales and home delivery. 


The powers given to or requirements made by milk-control boards include: (1) author- 
ity to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, 
to arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, to 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk; and (2) authority to require a 
bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made to pro- 
ducers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers, distrib- 
utors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, and producers to give 
notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor. 


The Ontario Milk Marketing Board, a producer-controlled agency, was officially 
established by the Milk Commission of Ontario on Nov. 1, 1965. The Board was delegated 
certain powers by the Commission in respect to the production, marketing and transporta- 
tion of milk and has the power to set the price that milk processors must pay to their 
suppliers. 


The Canadian Dairy Commission.*—The Canadian Dairy Commission was established 
by federal legislation and began operations on Apr. 1, 1967. This was a new departure 
in the area of agricultural marketing because it was the first national marketing board to be 


* See also p. 537. 
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established since the Canadian Wheat Board was created in 1935. The Commission has 
the power to purchase any dairy product and package, process, store, ship, insure, import, 
export, or sell or otherwise dispose of any dairy product purchased by it. The Commission 
may also make payments to producers of milk and cream for the purpose of stabilizing the 
price of these products. 


The objects of the Commission are to provide producers of milk and cream with the 
opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment, and to provide 
consumers with a continuous and adequate supply of high-quality dairy products. The 
Federal Government, through the Canadian Dairy Commission, supports the income of 
manufacturing milk and cream producers by means of “‘offer-to-purchase’”’ programs for 
certain dairy products and direct subsidy payments. 


In the 1967-68 dairy support year, the Federal Government introduced a global subsidy 
eligibility quota which was directly related to the domestic consumption of milk marketed 
by manufacturing milk and cream shippers. Individual quotas were allocated on the basis 
of the shipper’s deliveries during the previous dairy support year, with certain exceptions. 
The quota policy, with slight modifications, continues. 


Producer Marketing Boards.—During the 1930s strong support developed for legislation 
whereby agricultural producers could exercise legal authority under certain conditions to 
control the marketing of their produce. The Natural Products Marketing Act of 1934 
attempted to provide this power at the federal level but proved wlira vires. The Natural 
Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act, 1936 was znéra vires of provincial government 
powers and provided the model from which marketing board legislation has evolved in all 
10 provinces. 


While marketing board legislation has been revised from time to time on the basis of 
experience and there are variations in detail from province to province, the same basic 
powers are given to producers in all provinces. These powers include authority for a duly 
constituted producer board to control the marketing of 100 p.c. of a specified commodity 
produced in a designated area. A producer board, in at least some provinces, may set 
production quotas for each farmer. One producer board may control the marketing of 
several related commodities and the designated area may be either the whole or part of a 
province. A producer vote is usually required to establish a producer marketing board 
whose powers are delegated either by a provincial marketing board, which has certain 
supervisory authority, or by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The powers of a producer marketing board provided by provincial legislation are neces- 
sarily limited to intraprovincial trade. Under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act 
(RSC 1970, c. A-7), the Federal Government may delegate to a marketing board with respect 
to interprovincial and export trade similar powers to those obtained with respect to intra- 
provincial trade under provincial authority. This Act also gives the Governor in Council 
the right to authorize a provincial marketing board to impose and collect levies from persons 
engaged in the production and marketing of commodities controlled by it for the purposes 
of the board, the creation of reserves and the equalization of returns. 


In 1970, there were 94 producer marketing boards operating in Canada, including the 
Canadian Wheat Board which was established at the federal level. All of the provinces 
had one or more boards established under their jurisdictions; Quebec had 33 and Ontario 22. 
It is estimated that approximately 47 p.c. of the 1970 farm cash income was received from 
sales made under the control of producer marketing boards., Commodities sold through 
the boards included grains, hogs, milk, fruits, potatoes and other vegetables, tobacco, 
poultry, wool, soybeans, honey, maple products and pulpwood. At the end of 1970, 57 of 
the provincial boards had received extension of powers for purposes of interprovincial 
and export trade from the Federal Government, and five boards had received authority 
to collect levies from producers on commodities marketed through them. 
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Section 2.—The Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 


Legislation that received Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1967 (RSC 1970, c. C-27), trans- 
formed the former Department of the Registrar General of Canada into the new Depart- 
ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister 
extend to and include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, 
not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government of 
Canada, relating to consumer affairs; corporations and corporate securities; combines, 
mergers, monopolies and restraint of trade; bankruptcy and insolvency; and patents, copy- 
rights and trade marks. 


The Department has three main divisions—the Bureau of Consumer Affairs, the 
Bureau of Corporate Affairs, and the Office of the Director of Investigation and Research 
under the Combines Investigation Act. The Bureau of Consumer Affairs co-ordinates 
government activities in the field of consumer affairs. Branches within the Bureau include 
Consumer Services, Consumer Research, Operations and Standards. Regional offices have 
been established at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Branches of the 
Bureau of Corporate Affairs include Bankruptcy (with regional offices in Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver), Corporations, Trade Marks, the Patent and Copyright Office, the Registra- 
tion Division, and the Corporate Research Branch. Branches under the direction of the 
Office of the Director of Investigation and Research under the Combines Investigation Act 
inelude the Combination Branch, the Merger and Monopoly Branch, the Trade Practices 
Branch and the Research Branch. The Director also has special investigators in each of 
the five regional offices whose job is investigation of cases of misleading advertising. The 
Restrictive Trade Practice Commission (Combines Investigation Act) is also domiciled in 
the Department and reports directly to the Minister. 


Branches which serve the Department as a whole are Financial and Administrative 
Services, Personnel and Information and Public Relations. 


Combines, Mergers, Monopolies and Restraint of Trade 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


By amendments that came into force on Aug. 10, 1960, all the provisions of the anti- 
combines legislation which previously had been divided, between the Combines Investigation 
Act (now RSC 1970, c. C-23) and the Criminal Code were amended and consolidated in the 
Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. 2, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36 and 38 
of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted in 1923 and was amended 
extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well as in 1960. On July 31, 1969, 
Sec. 306 of the Criminal Code prohibiting false or O plcesl a advertisements was trans- 
ferred to the Act (now Sect. 37). 


Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of insur- 
ance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted ori- 
ginally in 1889. Although Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for 
participation in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics 
or the defining of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not 
apply if the arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect 
of prices, quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribu- 
tion, or if the arrrangement “‘has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering 
into or expanding a business in a trade or industry’. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject 
to Subsect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which 
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relates only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply 
if the arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export 
trade or on the businesses of Canadian competitors or on domestic consumers, 


Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger that has or is likely to 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly that has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public. 


Sect. 34 deals with what are commonly called “price discrimination” and “predatory 
price cutting’. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy in 
like quantities and qualities as the first; it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices lower 
in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tendency of 
such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the policy is 
designed to have such effect. 


Sect. 35 provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances to 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of such 
customers; any service he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customers 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn such 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases. 


Sect. 36 makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale or 
use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public concerning 
the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 37 makes it an offence to publish an advertisement containing a statement that 
purports to be a statement of fact but is untrue, deceptive or misleading or is intentionally 
so worded or arranged that it is deceptive or misleading if the advertisement is published 
to promote a business or commercial interest or the sale or disposal of property. 


Sect. 38 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are to 
be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant because 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, i.e., the practice of “resale 
price maintenance’. The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a person 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused or counselled the refusal 
of supplies to a merchant if there were reasonable cause to believe and the supplier did 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as “‘loss- 
leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver- 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such articles 
might reasonably expect. 


The Director of Investigation and Research is responsible for investigating combines 
and other restrictive practices, and the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission is respon- 
sible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the parties under 
investigation, and for making a report to the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 
When there are reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged 
in, the Director may obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, 
search premises, or require written returns. After examining all the information available, 
if the Director believes that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits 
a statement of the evidence to the Commission and to the parties believed to be respon- 
sible for the practice. The Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argu- 
ment on behalf of the Director in support of his statement, and hears argument and receives 
evidence on behalf of any persons against whom allegations have been made in the state- 
ment. Following this hearing, the Commission prepares and submits a report to the 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, ordinarily required to be published within 
thirty days. 


= 
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Under the provisions of the Act, general inquiries may be made into restraints of 
trade which, although not forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. The 
courts, including the Federal Court of Canada,* in addition to imposing punishment 
for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from em- 
barking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a merger 
or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for such 
an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. Pros- 
ecutions for offences against the substantive provisions of the legislation (other than 
Sect. 36 which is punishable only on summary conviction) may be taken either in the 
provincial courts or with the consent of the accused in the Federal Court of Canada. 


In July 1969, following a reference by the Government, the Economic Council of 
Canada submitted its Interim Report on Competition Policy which recommended sub- 
stantial changes in the Combines Investigation Act. On June 29, 1971, the Minister of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs introduced in Parliament Bill C-256 to enact the Competi- 
tion Act to replace the Combines Investigation Act. The Bill embodies many of the basic 
suggestions made in the Report of the Economic Council. 


In the period Jan. 1, 1968 to June 30, 1971, the following reports of inquiries under the 
legislation were published :— 


(1) Resale Prices of Corning Glassware. 

(2) Dairy Products, Montreal. 

(3) Resilient Flooring, Toronto. 

(4) Prices of Gasoline, Sudbury. 

(5) Road Paving in Ontario. 

(6) Business Forms. 

(7) Business Forms, Quebec. 

(8) The Metal Culvert Industry, Ontario and Quebec. 
(9) Electric Large Lamps. 


These reports and copies of the annual reports under the Act may be obtained from 
Information Canada or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Ottawa. 


Patents 


Patents for inventions are issued under the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 1970, 
c. P-4) and Patent Regulations have been proclaimed to carry into effect the objects of 
the Act. Applications for patents for inventions and requests for information about such 
patents should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, K1A OE1. 


Patents granted in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 numbered 29,193. Of these, 4.8 p.c. 
resulted from inventions made by residents of Canada, 6.8 p.c. by residents of the United 
Kingdom and 64.0 p.c. by residents of the United States. 


Printed copies of Canadian Patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are available at $1 
each. The Patent Office Record, issued weekly, contains a list of patents issued during the 
week covered, information about services in the Patent Office and information of concern 
to the patent profession. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. British 
patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to date and United States patents 
from 1845 to date are available, as well as many patents, indexes, journals and reports from 
Australia, India, Ireland, New Zealand, Pakistan, South Africa, Austria, Belgium, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. A list of the foreign patents available is published 
in the Patent Office Record. 


* Formerly the Exchequer Court. of Canada. 
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1.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-71 


Item 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Applications for patents..................06. No. 29,618 29,586 31,091 31,360 30,510 
Patents eranted ton. ee ems oe once eeee se 24,432 25, 836 27,703 28,981 29,193 

Grantediito Canadiansssc,accunee cnn enters ce 1,827 1,691 1,433 1,461 1,987 
Wav eatseranteds pst cies arcs octsioic adele navey aera oc 258 304 303 229 160 
Petitions under Sects. 41, 67...............5- ss 3 10 alit "64 40 
INSSIZINONUSME NN hetnee Caer etae et ees i eee ie 27, 864 29,614 28,006 28, 253 29,746 
OSS A eet eta onirentals stateside pa ae $ | 3,550,685 | 4,345,015 | 4,491,408 | 5,195,126 | 5,941,106 


In March 1971, the Economic Council of Canada completed a Report on Intellectual 
and Industrial Property, which made recommendations for amendments to the legislation. 
Copies of the report may be purchased from Information Canada, Ottawa. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks 


Copyright protection is governed by the Copyright Act (RSC 1970, c. C-30) in force 
since 1924. Protection is automatic without any formality, although a system of voluntary 
registration is provided. Application for registration should be addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Ottawa. 

The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the 
author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of 
a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional Proto- 
col... or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright 
shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the 
author and a period of fifty years after his death.” 

Canada belongs to the Universal Copyright Convention. This means that the works 
of Canadian authors are protected in the United States without formality of compulsory 
registration or the obligation of printing in the United States, provided that, from the first 
publication, the work bears in a prominent place the following identification: ©, followed 
by the name of the proprietor and the year of publication. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States. Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded 
under the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers 
of such designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


2.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1967-71 
Item 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
@opyrizhtsireristeredasnaasi-. cence eee No. 7,575 7,875 8,067 8,611 9,315 
Industrial designs registered............... ss 1,088 1,197 902 1,026 1,405 
Mimiber marksiregistered - a. vcccmccoeen- a — 1 if -- 1 
Assignments registered.............000-e00: sé 1,948 2,288 2,310 2,032 2,344 
iHeesireccived, net.a.c.~ cisco see oes omienere $ 37,212 39,737 38, 768 43,994 45, 936 


Trade Marks 

The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Consumer and Corporate Affairs Department, 
administers the Trade Marks Act (RSC 1970, c. T-10) which covers all legislation concerning 
the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, former legislation — 
enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Union Label Act and the Shop Cards 
Registration Act. Correspondence relating to an application for registration of a trade 
mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 
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Applications are advertised for opposition purposes in the Trade Marks Journal, a 
weekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
every registration of a registered user. The required fee payable on application for reg- 
istration of a trade mark is $35, for advertisement of an application $25 and for registration 
of a person as a registered user of a trade mark $35. 


3.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-71 


Item 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
Trade marks registered... ....<s0ee000cse+s No. 5,704 6, 462 5,976 6,646 6,897 
PPTANSIOLS TELISUCLEG kis toss ocvereresieictel aw was haves sé 4,155 4,917 5,449 4,860 5,772 
Trade mark registrations renewed.......... ef 2,914 3,356 3,504 2,432 4,013 
Wopies prepared surivac ele Wem wo masierauearemete sf 32,610 44,818 56,631 65,875 90,629 
HCGHITOCELV EG eNO 5.5 ajec nt fe ieee shred Teeter’ $ 429 658 476, 138 671,748 869,319 890,376 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by most 
of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, in 
some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers or 
to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, provincial government 
liquor authorities operated 1,233 retail stores and had 217 agencies in smaller centres of 
population. 


Government revenue specifically related to alcoholic beverages and details of sales by 
value and volume for each province are given below. Statistics Canada report, The Control 
and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202) shows further detail as 
well as volume figures of production and warehousing transactions, the value and volume of 
imports and exports and the assets and liabilities of provincial liquor commissions. 


4.— Revenue of Provincial and Territorial Governments Derived Specifically from the Control] 
and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


Nore.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from general retail sales taxation with the exception 
of the 1969 figures for Quebec, which include $10,140,000 in sales tax collected at outlets. 


1969 1970 
Sales Tax, Sales Tax, 
Province or Territory Net Licences Net Licences 
Income and Total Income and Total 
from Sales! | Permits, from Sales!| Permits, 
and Other and Other 
$000 $’000 $000 $7000 $000 $'000 
INewfoundlandextem ascites ae ee trol 6, 296 5,510 11,806 6,827 6,089 12,916 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,582 834 3,416 2,776 889 3,665 
INOVaISCOULAL das Gamee osc acsn ene es 19,737 303 20,040 23,626 309 23,935 
INew, Brunswick: se.emiercsccrectie 16,999 634 17,633 16,998 664 17,662 
QuebeGiee ncn apt hdjaseun aan: 43 , 268 32,278 75,541 78,348 32,939 111,287 
Ontario; cere cn cc crus e tech: 153,641 40,372 194,013 137,099 43,305 180,404 
Manitoba see tittae tie tactoue wheats 22,071 3,718 25,789 23, 936 4,005 27,941 
SASkKAatLChewanarceccionac/-racehrtncae al 25,046 708 25,754 25,819 657 26,476 
Aber bate cece aeiienae retarted 39,930 1,582 41,512 45,535 1,837 47,372 
British: Columbia.eermensiatci seas 55,360 820 56, 180 60,778 884 61,662 
Nukons Lerritoryeuss scene scone naee oe 1,383 283 1,666 1,503 305 1,808 
Northwest Territories............... 1,827 81 1,908 2,059 89 2,148 
Canadastc4.ncecuriscenes fo: 388,140 87,118 475,258 425,304 91,972 517,276 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income; includes 
commission on general sales tax collections. 


Revenue of the Federal Government derived specifically from the control and taxation 
of alcoholic beverages comprising excise duties, excise taxes, import duties and certain fees 
and licences in that connection is shown in Table 5. 
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5.—Revenue of the Federal Government Derived Specifically from the Control and Taxation 


of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-70 


Norse.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 
OniS pitlts eh ok oe Hans eae dees 193,159 199, 024 223,018 227,055 244, 290 
TOK CISELCUULY Ee ER ee etceian neni tte ceeeea 156,942 158,157 180, 401 185,367 194,733 
TAGE CES Ret ely, Boh eas ree eter Boe 9 9 10 10 10 
PAD ORC ICLUL Witte eietresarctte nite carters velatotistee eee 36,208 40,858 42,607 41,678 49,547 
ONB COR ries cto ne ned rea eens 108, 234 113,609 120, 902 135,581 139,978 
SES XCISOUCLI b Vesna tec ciche cea trea ates tore rear caTe 107,917 113,254 120, 239 134,970 139, 353 
GACEN CESS. Oe mers cists sores sal orate aiois tne ie seMconmter ait 3 3 3 3 3 
Sie yeYore NG kita ats Mateos 65,80 Oa eOnamOO Tem ocr 314 352 660 608 622 
OnUWin eSiene ceiedioe oe hcg sho Faas 7,203 8,231 9,081 9,166 11,992 
IX CISOSGANED sale seperti a Note ister cvreserons salient 4,402 4,752 5,327 5, 860 6,991 
TRA OG. UP Yicesnre erates vays leved he Dede ee terern as stays 2,801 3,479 3,754 3,306 5,001 
DOtRISN wee ces cae acsoee series ce 308,596 320,864 353, 001 371,802 396, 260 


1 Drawbacks and refunds of duties and taxes have not been deducted. 


Table 6 shows the value of sales of alcoholic beverages in 1968-70 but it should be 
noted that these figures do not always represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic 
beverages to the consumer because, when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees 


is known. 


6.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-70 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory 
1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 
$000 $000 $’000 $'000 $'000 $’000 
Wevwioundlanditent dese ss tee aieiceae 12,362 13,239 13, 956 730 834 964 
Prince Edward Island 4,491 4,853 5,040 436 479 541 
INOVaAUSCOLIA yareee eee tien seaces 25,788 29,459 31,271 3,414 3,876 4,624 
Ne wa runs wiGhors avec cr iin ces mete ee 18,373 24,913 20,121 2,906 3,520 3,790 
QnebeGa sew cine tacthensue reeset 160, 220 110, 853 162,324 35,056 26,792 42,012 
ONCATIOM Mate itete c dewlootee sieve ate eter 291,653 359, 442 324,421 41,342 54,407 55,336 
NT ANItODA een eto cc teats wee ot 34,622 SOUT 40,632 4,908 5,583 6,380 
Saskatchewameics.cnneseasea sce nae 32,431 34,441 34,650 4,813 5, 288 5,593 
AT Der baee nate cme eraete ox wciee’ 60,675 66,640 72,766 8,778 10,249 12,543 
Biigishi@ olism lay eric aster sieistereiel coi 90,551 99, 656 107,697 14,815 18,227 22,179 
Vikoneh orn Gory:. masicciccieutom vives 1,527 1,800 1,925 265 292 326 
Northwest Territories............... 1,675 1,960 2,398 286 324 392 
Canadate tie. v geese 734, 368 784,833 817,201 117,749 129,871 154, 680 
Beer Totals 
1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Nevdoundlancdieen ss sete ont ce aera: 18, 667 18,936 20,933 31,759 33, 009 35, 853 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,854 3,254 3,505 7,781 8,586 9, 086 
INO AIS COLTS Sseetenttemecarear a iravene 22,195 25,316 27,633 51,397 58,651 63, 528 
News srunswwicke nena ccamay tents 16,941 19,346 20,249 38, 220 47,779 44,160 
MUSEO te ate seat otto anes 158,173 174,339 185,693 353, 449 311,984! 390,029 
ONGALIO see eae ees tee cso tacssrs 226, 764 240,651 267,693 559, 759 654, 500 647, 450 
Manito bainerenieiaa tr: tai ati acetacce: 34,130 35,680 38,015 73,660 78,840 85,027 
Saskagchewarl-pny ti atioer eae 31,676 32,096 32,770 68 , 920 71,825 73,013 
IN AGE lo nooo ne eee 46,753 48,900 55,179 * 116,206 125,789 140,488 
Bripish @olimbia yaya dece to eee 63,720 67,105 76,002 169, 086 184,988 205,878 
VALKCON WM NOETIGON Wanna oeraacee eis eeierret 1,298 1,634 1,784 3,090 3,726 4,035 
Northwest Territories.............+. 1,502 1,698 1,993 3,463 3,982 4,783 
Canadaen cee ee eo ok 624,673 668,955 731,449 || 1,476,790 | 1,583,659 1,703,330 


1 Includes the 8-p.c. sales tax collected at outlets, amounting to $10,140,000. 
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Volume of sales, as shown in Table 7, is a more realistic indicator of trends in con- 
sumption although, as a measure of personal consumption by Canadians, it is subject to 
the same limitations as value sales in respect of purchases by non-residents. 


7.—Volume of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-70 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory 
1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 
"000 gal. ’000 gal. 000 gal. 7000 gal. 000 gal. ’000 gal. 

Wewroundland: scmenie chet cmnedee: 364 347 369 58 59 66 
Prince Edward Island. : 130 134 137 49 53 56 
ING VANS CObIA At neces sa. 3 819 872 849 420 458 482 
WewrSrunswiCkcasasnccnas stheesccna 538 701 510 341 398 409 
CHIOD COM sees Pherctele ee reciale state he erate 4,892 2,969 4,63 3,769 2,599 4,313 
LORLATIOS ee rain en oa einen 9,383 10,836 9,779 4,652 5,861 5, 857 
WiantGobavae ttc ect aok tee tee teins 1,046 1,078 1,170 611 698 794 
SASKAGCHOWAN.. othe ccs eile ess cbectes t 986 968 991 633 648 682 
PA Tent atin: for copies aeieers siioje oie 1,724 1,811 1,979 1,138 1,314 1,613 
BSTrisar Colm binesaas: saccere cae 2,987 3,110 3,379 1,998 2,349 2,784 
PMUkonCLerritory coset tee recs oe 40 45 49 23 25 29 
Northwest Territories............... 37 45 53 22 25 30 

Canadaterc rine 22,946 22,916 23,899 13,714 14,487 17,115 

Beer Totals 
1968 | 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 
’000 gal. ’000 gal. ’000 gal. 000 gal. 7000 gal. 7000 gal. 

Wowfoundland :.s53 sncatsancse nonce 4,700 4,494 4,969 5,122 4,900 5,404 
Prince Edward Island............... 781 967 1,039 960 1,154 PRY) 
BOVE ISCOLIAN EE tere tenet a ener: 7,973 8,653 8,790 9,212 9,983 10,121 
INeweBrunswiCkyer. kim secant 5, 884 6, 237 5,950 6, 763 7,336 6,869 
CUED OC ma ee a Scat ern an emer leis: 94,580 99,150 98,667 108,241 104,718 107,614 
ON CATIO!N aes rase k chisettet oe nals hese 113,476 110,658 123,175 127,511 127,355 138,811 
Mani tODR Nother mechs lesa catego seis 13,920 14,151 14,772 15,577 15,927 16, 736 
MASK AT CHOWAN sae ayacione tloinverats soterelonaret 12,333 11,847 Lidie 13,952 13, 463 13,445 
PATS OT GA fe Nie he re Ri von cranes 21,478 22,255 23, 923 24,340 25,380 27,515 
BripishkC.OlUmMbiaas eit. dace te 29,660 29,936 33,306 34,645 35,395 39,469 
KON LOUTILOE Venn tien walennGle rte 321 394 441 384 464 519 
Northwest Territories............... 305 355 404 364 425 487 

Ganadaitat tices 305,411 309, 097 327, 208 342,071 346,500 368, 222 


Section 4.—Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


The National Energy Board 


The National Energy Board was established under authority of the National Energy 
Board Act, 1959 (RSC 1970, c. N-6) for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy 
resources in Canada. The Board is responsible for adjudicating upon applications for 
exportation and importation of natural gas, for construction and operation of international 
and interprovincial oil and gas pipelines, for exportation of electric power, for construction 
and operation of international power lines for importation and exportation of electric power, 
for importation of liquefied natural gas and motor gasoline and gasoline blending com- 
ponents, and for the regulation of the construction of pipelines passing through municipal 
and private farm areas to minimize disruption of drainage systems. It is responsible for 
regulating the rates, tolls and tariffs of oil and gas pipelines under its jurisdiction to ensure 
that they are just and reasonable. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


In addition to its regulatory responsibilities, the Board has an advisory role. In this 
capacity it is required to keep under review all matters relating to energy within the juris- 
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diction of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend to the Minister any measures that 
the Board considers necessary or advisable to undertake in the public interest to ensure 
proper use and development of energy and its sources. 


The Board is also charged with the administration of the National Oil Policy which is 
intended to foster the development and utilization of indigenous Canadian oil resources. 
This objective involves some protection for products of indigenous crude oil in domestic 
markets, to which the Board’s motor gasoline import licensing is related, and encourage- 
ment for the export of oil surplus to Canadian requirements. 


The National Power Policy, announced in 1963, encourages the development of large- 
scale power sources at lowest possible cost; the distribution of the benefits thereof as widely 
as possible through interconnections between power systems within Canada; and the long- 
term export of large blocks of power where such exports will induce early development of 
Canadian power resources. This policy also encourages the export of various classes of 
power under suitable interconnection agreements to provide for mutual assistance in 
emergencies and for other economic benefits that can be derived by both parties through 
co-ordinated operation and development. In pursuance of these aims, the Board co-operates 
with other agencies in the consideration of interprovincial and international interconnec- 
tions of electric power systems. In this context it is worthy to note that now almost all 
electrical utilities in Canada and the United States are interconnected with neighbouring 
systems and are operating as part of one vast power network. 


In 1971, the Board convened its first public hearing under Part IV of the Act for the 
determination of just and reasonable tolls for a major gas pipeline company. It is antici- 
pated that this hearing will be both lengthy and complex in nature, involving, as it does, 
many issues that have previously not been subject to the Board’s purview. 


Also in 1971, the Regulations pursuant to Part VI of the National Energy Board Act 
were amended to impose a mandatory condition on each licence issued by the Board for 
the exportation of gas. This condition requires that the price to be charged for such gas 
shall be subject to continuous review by the Board and where, in the Board’s opinion, 
there has been a significant increase in prices for competing gas supplies or for alternative 
energy sources, the Governor in Council may, on the recommendation of the Board, order 
the establishment of a new price. 


The Board conducts regular examinations of the accounts and records of gas and oil 
pipeline companies under its jurisdiction. Such examinations ensure conformity with the 
Board’s Uniform Accounting Regulations and provide detailed financial information which 
is essential to administering the regulatory functions of the Board. The Board also con- 
ducts special studies of a financial nature and maintains close liaison with various sectors of 
the national and international financial communities. 


The Board conducts continuing studies of energy matters in order to maintain a bank 
of current knowledge which is necessary for the Board to perform its regulatory and advisory 
functions. Energy supply and demand forecasts are a continuing function of the Board’s 
work. Studies include both the Canadian and foreign markets since fuels and, to a more 
limited extent, electric power are traded internationally. 


Seven members, appointed by the Governor in Council, constitute the Board. Each 
is appointed for a period of seven years or until the age of 70. 


The Standards Council of Canada 


The Standards Council of Canada was established by Act of Parliament (SC 1969-70, 
c. 73), which received Royal Assent on Oct. 7, 1970. The Council will act as a national 
co-ordinating institution through which organizations concerned with voluntary standard- 
ization may co-operate in recognizing, establishing and improving standards in Canada and 
develop a broader and more energetic Canadian standards program to meet both national 
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and international responsibilities. Its structure is intentionally designed to make maximum 
use of those organizations already in existence and functioning efficiently. The aim is to 
broaden the range of activities and to co-ordinate them in order to obtain a more complete 
coverage of standards needs. 


The objects of the Council are to foster and promote voluntary standardization in 
fields relating to the construction, manufacture, production, quality, performance and 
safety of buildings, structures, manufactured articles and products and other goods, in- 
cluding components thereof, not expressly provided for by law, as a means of advancing 
the national economy, benefiting the health, safety and welfare of the public, assisting and 
protecting consumers, facilitating domestic and international trade and furthering inter- 
national co-operation in the field of standards. It will be responsible in the private sector 
for encouraging preparations for change to the metric system in a manner to achieve opti- 
mum benefits at minimum cost and will ensure that, in the process of rewriting standards 
to metric terms, there will be an opportunity to update the standards themselves where 
appropriate. 


The Council will consist of not more than 57 members, headed by a president and a 
vice-president. The seats of the Council, other than the 16 assigned to government repre- 
sentatives (six federal and ten provincial), will be occupied by representatives of national 
organizations. Membership will be broadly representative of all levels of government 
(federal, provincial and municipal), primary and secondary industries, distributive and 
service industries, trade associations, labour unions, provincial associations, consumer 
associations and the academic community. Members employed in the Public Service of 
Canada hold office during pleasure. Other members are appointed for a term not exceeding 
three years. The day-to-day work is carried out by a permanent staff in Ottawa, headed 
by an executive director who is appointed by the Governor in Council. 


Trade Standards and Regulations 


In its consumer program, the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs is re- 
sponsible for the administration of broad legislation which affects the business community. 
Policies and programming are determined by the Standards Branch, and the necessary 
field supervision by the Operations Branch. 


Hazardous Products.—General regulations issued under the Hazardous Products 
Act provide for the banning or the regulated sale of a variety of dangerous products which 
are toxic, flammable, explosive, or corrosive. These relate largely to household products. 
Toy Regulations are directed to eliminating dangerous toys. 


General Commodity Field.—The National Trade Mark and True Labelling Act 
provides a framework for the development of National Standards and true labelling in 
order to prevent deception in labelling and advertising. The Garment Sizing Regulations 
were developed as a National Standard for the sizing of children’s garments. The labelling 
provision has been used for regulation for fur garments, watch jewels, textiles, etc. Textiles 
are subject to special new requirements established under a Textile Labelling Act passed 
in 1970. 


Control of marking of precious metal articles is maintained under the Precious Metals 
Marking Act. This Act will shortly be replaced by a revised statute passed by Parliament. 


In the packaging and labelling field, a Packaging and Labelling Act has been passed 
by Parliament which, when proclaimed, will give uniformity to packaging practices in 
Canada, reduce packaging and advertising deception, and control proliferation. 


Food.—In areas of health, grading, standards and composition, the Food and Drug 
Act, the Canadian Agricultural Products Standards Act and the Fish Inspection Act are 
generally applicable. The Consumer and Corporate Affairs Department is charged with 
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administration of the economic fraud aspects in distribution. This responsibility relates 
mainly to labelling and advertising in any segment of the news media. 


Advertising.—Most legislation has particular requirements to ensure against mis- 
leading advertising. Notice should be taken of Sects. 36 and 37 of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, which include general provisions against misleading advertising practices. 


Measurement.—The Weights and Measures Act prescribes the legal standards of 
weight and measure for use in Canada; it also requires control of the type of all weighing 
and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and their periodic verification and 
surveillance directed toward the elimination of device-tampering and short-weight sales. 
A replacing Act has been passed by Parliament and will be proclaimed with the issue of 
new regulations. The fundamental objectives of existing legislation are unchanged. The 
new Act is an updating, and complements the proposed packaging and labelling legislation. 


The Electricity Inspection Act and the Gas Inspection Act control the approval before 
sale and use of devices used for the sale of electricity and gas; they also provide a framework 
for continual in-use inspection. 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Two series of figures are included in this Part which, although closely related as far 
as subject matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and com- 
mercial failures. The first, under the heading of “Administration of Bankrupt Estates” 
is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the administration 
of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1970, c. B-3); it gives information on 
the amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that values 
actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates alone would 
imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in even greater degree to the more 
extended fields covered in the second section under the heading of ‘‘Returns under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Act’”’ which is compiled by Statistics Canada. This series is 
limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made under federal legislation and includes 
business failures only. 


Administration of Bankrupt Estates.*—The Bankruptcy Act was last revised in 
1949 and amended in 1966. The amendments were instigated by exposures and suggestions 
of illegal and improper practices in connection with bankruptcy proceedings or administra- 
tion. They do not constitute a complete revision of the Bankruptcy Act but were designed 
rather to provide, as an interim measure, remedies to the most urgent areas of complaints. 
They provide the Superintendent of Bankruptcy with direct and immediate authority in 
the field of investigation and inquiry, and tighten the procedures and requirements in a 
number of areas, such as that of proposals which an insolvent person may make to his 
creditors. In other words, these amendments were intended to provide remedies in situa- 
tions where it had been shown by experience that abuses of the bankruptcy process are 
most likely to occur. The amendments also contain a new Part X entitled ‘‘The Orderly 
Payment of Debts’? which may come into force in any province at the request of the pro- 
vincial authorities concerned—in Alberta on Apr. 17, 1967, in Manitoba on June 1, 1967, 
in Saskatchewan on Apr. 1, 1969, in British Columbia on June 1, 1970, in Nova Scotia on 
July 1, 1970 and in Prince Edward Island in April 1971. 


* Revised by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. 
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A report issued annually by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy gives statistics and 
comments on various activities in the field of bankruptcy, such as prosecution for offences, 
issue of licences for trustees in bankruptcy, number of estates reported and closed during 


the year, and costs of bankruptcy administration in Canada. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Estates Closed during 1970 under the Bankruptcy Act 


Bankrupt Estates! 


Unsecured 


Province op peys neers . Costs as 
ape Assets as | Liabilities | Realization| Costs of 
Pee Estimated as Adminis. | Percentage 
by Debtors} Estimated Trustee tration Realize 
by Debtors ealization 
No. $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 p.c. 
5 267 184 44 14 32 
5 5 38 4 2 50 
18 981 896 104 43 41 
30 352 882 140 41 29 
2,446 55,350 67,181 8,772 4,848 55 
Ontario eters clon oo eee a: 1,725 22,853 51,305 7,960 3,990 50 
Mfanitobaare setae tee atch coos Coie ates 88 1,308 3,170 241 121 50 
SHSKATCDE WAN tee nscm tn ape: 88 1,019 3,105 230 113 49 
JN SGN US te ae GB a OR SEB SOGRIE Eo panels 158 3,764 §, 237 1,112 480 43 
BritishiColumbiane.c.. Ac nccceceas 329 7,038 6, 983 798 435 54 
Motalsmecqesmencece ter 4,892 92,937 138,981 19,405 10,087 52 
Banxkruret Estates! PROPOSALS 
Average U a 
: : Percentage Bee . 
Paid to Retained Liabilities Paid to 
Unsecured | by Secured eco ed ee as Unsecured 
Creditors | Creditors y Estimated | Creditors 
Unsecured be Debio 
Creditors y 
$’000 $’000 p.c. No. $’000 $000 
Newioundlandaneaseeinaet site nee 30 62 16 _ — = 
Prince Edward Island............... 2 4 5 _ — — 
INO VATDSCO CIA IN entice). Ota oes 61 548 i 1 201 24 
News Brins wicks cen sae ence 99 100 11 1 63 17 
Quebec ean ee Te ee 3,924 33, 982 6 307 17,689 2,263 
Ontanioseeetciy pees kaa ey ee 3,970 11,315 8 40 6,538 1,679 
Manito Dasma cttrenr. derek cee ran 120 722 4 4 678 28 
Saskatchewaniew.p sas vaste hae ence 117 159 4 4 608 1 
INIDGLbAT Sate dot ree ere ek. 632 1,954 12 3 1,844 475 
British’ @olumbiaeren.... 2-2 eee se 363 PMP 5 3 126 79 
UR Otalsee eee eek ete 9,318 51,018 7 363 27,747 4,566 
1 Include bankruptcy administrations under the summary provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 2 The 


specific percentages for 1970, calculated on the liabilities estimated by debtors, were 8.3 p.c. for ordinary and 1.6 p.c. 


for summary administrations. 


Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts.*—Statistics Canada data 
concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies cover only the failures coming under federal 


legislation, i.e., the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. 


The figures of Table 2 


cover business failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, sales- 


men and executive personnel. 


* Prepared by the Business Finance Division, Statistics Canada. 
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2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1961-70 


Year mised Que. Ont Man. Sask. Alta. JeH{Or Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. Nou 
AGGIE OS cet reesio, siewite ice yer 47 1,450 932 39 25 62 104 2,659 
LQG2E see rose rcs mdetnoes SS 1,694 deci 47 36 94 109 3,190 
DOS. renee eisteterainrcio naiaticrsieere 60 1,987 1,389 45 Si 67 92 3,677 
TOGA aes eer teanietneyeneeis fas 67 1,872 1,281 53 30 80 116 3,499 
1065 Pe eee eet a ese 43 1,748 1,248 Al 22 103 90 3,295 
DOGGEE emcee ire etocrattere crate 40 1,698 1,022 55 29 79 84 3,007 
NOG (cetera b ereterne euatersta:’ 43 1,446 893 60 35 64 90 2,631 
OOS Mees tate me in scrs ccs 39 1,248 921 64 50 73 121 2,516 
OES oe See, oe ee er ie cae 52 1,424 895 60 64 87 Of 2,699 
TOTO ccrmcectasecerererstoebeunvey tere sioYe 45 1,543 1,212 70 80 136 195 3,281 
3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1961-70 
Transpor- 
tation, Finance, 
Primary | Manu- Con- Commu- Insurance 
Year In- fac- struc- | nications| Trade and Service Total 
dustries turing tion and Real 
Other Estate 
Utilities 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
OGL eae ncretartan otis ccixiessae 86 285 470 113 1,234 69 402 2,659 
NOG Direc arclasthe ein eterige 6 sayarares 93 326 573 143 1,496 82 477 3,190 
IE seen rec seme cea nee 111 365 714 166 1,634 110 577 3,677 
L9G eRe os rersiatotd coehclee 146 327 706 181 1,492 92 555 3,499 
DOG Sierra sce + steve e-cterteys 151 346 628 193 1,359 115 503 3,295 
OTs son Rann an ed SeOOoOeE 156 323 559 168 1,236 95 470 3,007 
TOO Ure csc etstctasdtowsecee as 138 272 451 186 1,055 122 408 2,631 
LOGS rae tea vce ett cecal 110 267 442 168 1,061 86 382 2,516 
NOG OMe este eestor. naverete,sissteateveve exe 111 278 440 203 1,150 100 417 2,699 
197 Oe eee in saps cten 166 349 490 242 1,411 118 505 3,281 

4.—KEstimated Liabilities! of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1961-70 
Atlantic P Prairie British 

Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
LOG Le eee ase eer ncaen een 4,714 49,133 48 352 7,075 7,246 116,520 
OGL Pract esheets tek See tesa 2,566 77,002 55,946 6,843 7,083 149, 440 
LOGS Mirra nele sbi ens carina cereerioee 3,788 91,467 84, 260 8,330 7,757 195, 602 
OG Sere sere iaretcnisia a uaaran witavercusere erate katt 5, 863 111,172 71,193 12,144 8,362 208 , 734 
19GB ae nee eile oot lobe ok ake shea 2,518 107, 182 258,934 15,234 9,787 393, 650 
I UR An cea a chcaeia saRc ene aeeiciaeiaees 5, 242 112,681 108,631 10,989 9,924 247, 467 
OG Clr wraeteferessi cra aratuions hs Aine eo aevaaee 6,772 123, 457 60, 422 21,344 6,069 218, 064 
IRS SOs gota ae pee ae seo. ces 1,868 89,771 62,883 16, 403 9,810 180,735 
NOCD etele Mem anarae citer ae aiclen a mented 3,137 118,534 51,078 13,208 25,148 211,105 
DOPOD teys.s crc cetatnss aver Rive eater 7,346 138, 461 76,967 20,998 13, 876 257, 648 


1 Estimated by debtors and therefore to be accepted with reservations. 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1970 


Atlantic 5 Prairie | British Total 
Industry Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces| Colum bia Total Liabilities 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $000 
Primary Industries................. 1 38 70 28 29 166 11,153 
Manufacturing. .......<....0..000c0005 3 205 108 19 14 349 61, 654 
Foods and beverages............... — aA 6 3 1 31 Set 
Ox GUesen nee een cote eon Peeautoons —_ 5 2 _~ -- 7 1,200 
IG CHINE Arye eee eects. Aeteysieroe a ekaes — 34 7 — _ 41 9,503 
WOO Cerrone ee rto cop onions statertinas _— 37 23 3 6 69 7,404 
Paper and allied industries.......... _ 27 20 5 1 53 5, 042 
Primary and fabricated metal, 
machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, electrical products and non- 
metallic mineral products......... 3 48 38 5 4 98 28,41 
Gheamtcall Pees wise eee soe _ 6 2 1 1 10 1,052 
Miher indus tees cre. secs ew seek —_ 27 10 2 1 40 5,924 
ConstrucHlon- care. eee w eee. 8 199 208 44 31 490 44,357 
General contractors...........2.0.+8: 3 71 81 19 12 186 21,598 
Special trade contractors........... 5 128 127 25 19 304 22,759 
Transportation, Communications 
and Other Utilities............. 5 81 98 33 25 242 11,802 
EA OSes aN eRe er Beds tcf oe a 716 497 110 67 1,411 70,505 
OO TEM s era Aero ete oc eh mine hase 6 156 74 18 4 258 13,200 
General merchandise............... 3 22 30 1 3 59 2,650 
Automotive products............... 6 142 98 34 17 297 12,551 
Apparel: and: shoes sane. cectdec icone — 122 67 11 7 207 7,937 
LATE WALCGI TAG Ghee Cee one 1 40 29 9 3 || 82 5,675 
Household furniture and appliances. . 2 83 73 8 14 180 11,360 
J DY asta ea ere ice ria a OS — 12 4 2 4 22 1,109 
Otienttradéseyas kee athe oe 3 139 122 27 15 306 16,023 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 3 49 45 10 li | 118 26,360 
WS CEVICO Ra Verte Bae ee Beat aryol nas 4 255 186 42 18 | 505 31,817 
Education, health and welfare...... _ 12 10 2 — 24 867 
IRecreationalssenc cence yee -- 10 22 2 2 36 1,251 
HS USINGSS Set os eee tees cronies ones — 32 40 11 5 88 11,370 
Personaleee ey ere eco os 3 184 99 20 11 317 17, 283 
Other sey eee eee oa once an 1 17 15 7 — 40 1,046 
Totals, All Industries....... 45 1,543 1,212 286 195 || 3,281 || 257,648 


PART IV.—PRICES* 


Price statistics primarily take the form of indexes which express prices in each period 
as a percentage of prices in a designated base period. The indexes measure the movement 
of prices from period to period. Another less frequent type of price index expresses prices 
in one location as a percentage of prices in a base location, which is set equal to 100, and 
measures the comparative levels of prices between places at a point in time. 


Summary tables of available price statistics are presented herein relating to general 
wholesale prices, prices of capital goods and construction, consumer prices, and prices of 
common and preferred stocks. In addition, statistics on patterns of family expenditure, 
by income group, are provided in Section 5. For further details, including indexes of selling 
prices of each of some 100 Canadian manufacturing industries, the reader is advised to 
consult the monthly Statistics Canada publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue 
No. 62-002). In addition, price indexes relating to merchandise exports and imports 
(Chap. X XI) are published monthly in Catalogue No. 65-004 and No. 65-007, respectively. 
Similarly, implicit price indexes for gross national product and its main components (Chap. 
XXIII) are published quarterly in Catalogue No. 13-001. x 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘‘wholesale prices’ refers to transactions that occur below the retail level. 
It relates to sales and purchases of raw materials, semi-processed goods and manufactured 
products. Indexes of wholesale prices are constructed in two primary ways: (1) on an 
industry basis, in which the indexes are prepared for individual industries and aggregated 
for groups of industries; and (2) on a commodity basis, in which indexes are prepared for 
individual commodities and aggregated for groups of commodities. “Industry Selling 
Price Indexes”’ for manufacturing industries are the principal industry-classified indexes 
available in Canada. The ‘‘General Wholesale Index” is the major commodity-classified 
index. 


Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses, one of the 
most important of which is in escalator clauses of contracts where prices quoted are linked 
to movements of specified price indexes. They are also of major importance in studies of 
replacement and construction costs in investment projects; analyses of price movements of 
both individual items and commodity groups in relation to purchases and sales; industrial 
planning and market analysis; valuations for tax purposes and inventory analysis; and 
studies of changes in physical volume. Foreign companies also utilize the indexes in 
assessing the competitive position of Canadian goods. 


Industry Selling Price Indexes (Manufacturing ).—Indexes of the selling prices 
of some 100 individual industries classified to Manufacturing in the Standard Industrial 
Classification are produced and published monthly. In addition, indexes are published 
for 12 major groups of manufacturing industries and a composite gross weighted index for 
all manufacturing has been introduced recently. The indexes are published monthly in 
Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 


The indexes measure the movements through time of prices received by manufacturers 
for their products. Prices reflected in the index are f.o.b. manufacturers’ establishment, 
excluding excise taxes levied on manufacturers’ sales. The items in the current indexes 
and their weights, indicating their relative importance, are based on manufacturers’ ship- 
ments in 1961. 


The composite gross weighted index for manufacturing is presented in Table 1, for 
the years 1961-70. 


During 1970, the rate of increase in manufacturers’ selling prices declined markedly. 
In January, prices rose 0.8 p.c. above the level prevailing in the preceding month of Decem- 
ber 1969. Thereafter, the month-to-month percentage rises in prices softened and in May 
1970 the gross weighted index began to decline. Further reductions occurred in subsequent 
months and, by December 1970, the index was only 0.6 p.c. above its level of December 
1969. This was the smallest 12-month increase recorded for manufacturers’ selling prices 
for any month since April 1965. 


—Gross Weighted Industry Selling Price Index (Manufacturing), 1961-70 
(1961=100) 


Notse.—The index measures the movements of prices of gross shipments of manufacturing industries, including 
inter-industry shipments between individual industries within manufacturing. Therefore, it duplicates the move- 
ments of some prices in the sense that, for example, flour prices are given full weight as part of the shipments of the 
flour mills industry and then are implicitly counted again through full weighting of the shipment prices of those 
manufacturing industries which use flour as an ingredient in their outputs, e.g., bread, biscuits, cakes, etc. 


II ] 
| 
Year Index | Year Index Year Index 
| : 
i ne 100. Obi) 190 Bok cies eee 10407 ‘cV P06055... doce pret 116.3 
1962 eee te FOL 1 | 1966 eres ie LOVE T aa 107 08e ee nee ee 119.1 
POSS oe wee eae 102.5: || 196728 eee Oe 109.8 
HUGE er hc tee ee 103.3 | 19682 2: ee oe 02-129 )) 
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General Wholesale Index.—The general wholesale index includes mainly manufac- 
turers’ prices but also incorporates those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises which trade in 
commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Prices are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based on chief com- 
ponent material similarities. Indexes classified according to degree of manufacture are 
also available. In Table 2, the general wholesale index is presented for the period 1947-70. 
This index is used as a conventional summary figure against which to observe the behaviour 
of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials and building materials, for 
which separate price indexes have been constructed. Table 3 gives, for the years 1961-70, 
the general wholesale price index and two of its integral classifications—raw and partly 
manufactured goods, and fully and chiefly manufactured goods; also presented are two 
related systems—industrial materials and Canadian farm products. 


2.—General Wholesale Index Annual Averages, 1947-70 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Year Average Year Average Year Average Year Average 
WOVE oc cocpeanas 1.63). Ser 'llh LOSS ce statatysre- 3 PYAUE TE I} TOS een coo sce. 230). Gill 9GDireseite ace sie 250.4 
OAS irra sc.cce ees LOS aoa BLO DA eroareretstet race ZT ROMNCLOCO eeecaatere eevee 23059) FI LOBGR amemisese.s 259.5 
1949 tiesto 198.3 LO 5B ycaes ctereyetoveresed 218.9 LOG M recerstess ister 233.3 L9G Te vccacerabelelancieric 264.1 
LOD) ahem eien ee es 211.2 1956 zpsce preston 3 225.6 LOG 2 esteem vets 240.0 LOGS rere astensttts 269.9 
HGS We aoe cette 240.2 195 7eeeme enero: 227.4 NOE tesorineooan 244.6 TOGO Soret ece shies 282.4 
ROD Deere sensioe AIO) Oise aan noocer APlerh ae ee aosoudoane LR Ian asntavss an 286.4 


3.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1961-70 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Raw and | Fully and Canadian Farm Products 
Year Wiokeeele Tea Bs ae aes al ' : 
Index tured tured Field Animal Total 
Goods Goods 
LO Glens Se ae racrs |< tees. 233.3 212.6 244.5 243.2 191.7 270.0 230.9 
LOG Aer yee m mee tev sset oie 240.0 223.8 249.0 248.0 195.5 286.0 240.8 
LOG Sriere tities nie senate ste 244.6 226.9 254.2 253.5 197.2 275.4 236.3 
LOB Gros Sear foya area co aeoreye thous 245.4 225.7 256.4 258.3 198.2 267.3 232.7 
TELE eee a OPes ae 250.4 231.2 261.3 258.7 210.3 289.3 249.8 
MOOG eaten nr toes Sau « 259.5 242.7 268.6 261.4 209.7 321.5 265.6 
OG (irae cats betirn sis atesn SRI s 264.1 246.1 274.2 253.1 202.5 325.3 263.9 
LC eager nda ceca necks 269.9 249.1 281.6 254.0 186.3 329.3 257.8 
OBO riers, are etree tere ake 282.4 260.0 294.9 267.7 180.7 357.9 269.3 
BOAO senitanyou re arvara tes tt 286.4 265.0 298.4 268.8 185. 6P 352.1P 268. 9P 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
those of other countries are given in Table 4. 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1968-70 
(1963 =100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, August 1971. 


Country 1968 1969 1970 Country 1968 1969 1970 

Belgium .cnjcahuicec veroeie s 107 113 1180)||Indis i Ree atlov se aeceeee 153 156 166 

Bragilss. S tcrccuisyaceacoe Se 517 oe 702 b iy:) RE tas ACO ene oar 107 109 113 

Britain nce ase neesie te 117 121 1268 |dreland sccec ees tienen ter 123 132 139 

Korea, Republic of........... 185 198 216 

Canadak tase erd.ondexs sees 110 115 117 Netherlands; eee onecneeees 116 117 124 

New Zealand(1964=100)..... 115 121 127 

Chiles athe coe ce oe coteaceu. 358 489 665 INOTWayitee. tacatne ees 113 117 123 

WenManke 7s. oaeiaui tao o alee 114 117 17a All Swedensetese ou ashlee acl 113 118 126 

BANCO oes oe ttc rte oe ube eis 106 115 124 GN Swatzerland see asecn a seiee ces 104 107 112 
Germany, Federal Republic iD urk@yvatiscssoetinee-c rites 129 137 53 
Olsen inate cote clea sion easels 99 101 107 United Arab ela SORA 127 126 ise 

Greeceda nea snscs nose ee: 109 113 118 United States.. nee Ange 108 113 117 


Section 2.—Price Index Numbers of Construction and 
Capital Goods 


This Section covers price indexes currently available for residential and non-residential 
building, and engineering construction. Further details concerning these series or develop- 
ments under way in other areas are available from the Prices Division of Statistics Canada. 


The vertical mosaic of Vancouver's burgeoning West End apartment complexes shows clearly the concentra- 
tion of population in this one small area of the British Columbia city. It is now the second most densely 
populated region in North America, next to New York City’s Harlem. 
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Residential and Non-residential Building Construction Indexes.—Two series 
of indexes are produced by Statistics Canada measuring price changes for residential and 
non-residential building construction. These are base-weighted indexes of materials and 
labour, and are presented in Table 5 for the years 1956-70. 


The building materials price indexes are drawn from the system of industry selling 
price indexes (Industry Selling Price Indexes 1956-1968, Catalogue No. 62-528) and relate 
to a selection of building materials derived from a sample of buildings surveyed after the 
Second World War. Some modifications have since been introduced into the series (de- 
scribed in Prices and Price Indexes for March 1969 and May 1970) and the federal sales 
tax has been added to the materials indexes as appropriate. The wage rate component 
is derived from surveys conducted by the Department of Labour for construction trades 
in various centres; these are base rates and usually reflect union scale or collective agree- 
ments. The combined indexes of materials and wage rates do not reflect changes in profit 
margins or in productivity; implicit price indexes from gross fixed capital formation re- 
flecting these factors are available from the National Income and Expenditure Division 
of Statistics Canada. 


5.—Price Indexes of Residential and Non-residential Building Materials 
and Wage Rates, 1956-70 
(1961=100) 


Nore.—Figures from 1935 are available in the May 1970 issue of Prices and Price Indezes. 


Price Indexes of Composite Indexes of 
Building Materials Construction|Materials and Wage Rates 
Year AGM ea a Wage eee 
: : on- ates . * BS 
Residential resulential Residential residential 
100.1 97.7 75.4 88.2 87.6 
100.1 99.2 79.9 90.4 90.6 
99.2 99.0 85.7 92.7 93.0 
101.3 100.5 91.1 96.4 96.3 
100.7 101.0 97.0 98.9 99.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.7 99,1 104.4 102.5 101.5 
104.1 101.8 108.1 106.0 104.6 
109.5 106.6 113.1 111.2 109.5 
115.8 111.5 118.6 117at 114.7 
120.5 115.4 128.1 124.2 121.1 
125.3 117.8 140.8 132.8 128.2 
132.1 120.7 152.8 142.0 135.1 
139.2 126.1 164.5 151.4 143.3 
137.6 129.5 188.7 162.2 156.1 


Highway Construction Indexes.—The price indexes of highway construction in 
Canada express prices paid by provincial governments each year in contracts awarded for 
highway construction as a percentage of price paid in 1961. The base-weighted indexes 
measure the effect of price change on the cost of specified programs of new highway con- 
struction represented by contracts of approximately $50,000 or more awarded by provincial 
governments. 


The all-items indexes and their components are useful in planning and budgeting for 
highway construction programs, in updating previously costed projects, in estimating re- 
placement cost of previously completed road work and in measuring historical price trends. 
Prices contained in the index are for units of construction work put in place, such as a cubic 
yard of earth excavation or a ton of bituminous hot-mix paving. Also included are prices 
of some materials, such as culvert pipe, usually supplied to the contractor by the highways 
department. (Prices and Price Indexes for December 1967 contains details of the problems 
of estimating price change for highway construction.) 
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6.—Highway Construction Price Indexes for All-Items and Major Components, 
Seven-Province Composite, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-70 


(1961=100) 
Major Components 
Year Ended Mar. 31— All-Items 
* : Granular Surface 
Grading Base Courses Courses 
131.6 139.1 126.1 126.1 
122.1 123.2 117.6 127.5 
111.1 114.3 105.2 114.8 
112.2 113.7 109.5 113.7 
110.6 113.1 104.5 116.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
103.7 107.6 97.6 106.2 
110.6 118.1 103.7 107.4 
113.5 118.6 109.6 109.8 
130.9 137.3 131.3 117.6 
140.1 147.3 140.1 126.0 
13521 141.6 133.7 124.8 
132.9 140.6 129.5 123.4 
138.0 146.4 136.5 123.9 
145.7 154.3 142.2 134.7 


7.—Highway Construction Price Indexes, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-70 


(1961=100) 
Year Ended New- Nova New Quebec : ; Saskatche-| British 
Mar, 31— foundland | Scotia |Brunswick Chae Ontario?! | Manitoba wan Columbia 

TO 5G rer tat astelete/<r ais oT 136.2 115,1 9950 134.2 133.1 152.5 142.4 
DD fies cnetieeokcicace 114.6 104.5 97.1 117.5 149.1 156.7 132.6 
NODS) jctessresrscteinclevsves 130.3 103.7 103.2 109.2 111.5 121.5 111.6 
LODO reeaicee s gon. 118.9 110.0 102.5 113.8 109.7 111.0 114.1 
TOGO See venccrsteysrats esis 124.7 118.4 96.8 107.2 116.4 105.3 113.7 
NOG Lio ayereraty cleteletrverste 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ME GSES Da Ore 109.1 98.2 99.3 110.2 108.0 98.4 95.2 
OG Ol raersstanors a sto.stcye 101.1 95.9 102.2 Stare 126.5 120.2 102.7 96.9 
Wis 4 arena haeoeow 108.4 96.4 103.7 100.0 123.7 123.7 116.8 106.1 
OOD stejsis eter ors1sia/ store 119.5 116.8 103.2 96.6 144.0 133.3 144.4 127.7 
129.6 116.1 103.6 103.8 157.4 152.9 168.1 129.7 

115.2 122.7 103.0 101.5 156.3 153.8 137.6 119.4 

120.8 119.9 101.8 101.1 151.5 140.8 124.9 126.6 

116.5 123.1 102.2 107.2 154.0 144.6 132.1 143.2 

145.5 134.1 121.3 109.5 159.2 161.1 144.9 134.4 


1 Direct comparisons should not be made between this index and the highway index published by the Ontario 
Department of Highways; the item content is substantially different. 


Electrical Utility Construction Indexes.—The price indexes of electrical utility 
construction, which include those of distribution systems, transmission lines, transformer 
stations and hydro-electric generating stations, give some idea of the impact of price change 
on the cost of materials, labour and equipment used in constructing and equipping electrical 
utilities in a specified base period. The index provides an estimate of how much more, or 
less, it would cost to reproduce the base-period program of construction in another period, 
using the same construction technology as in the base period and assuming rates of profit 
and productivity in construction are the same in both periods. 


Major uses of the index relate to the estimation of reproduction costs or the deflation 
of capital formation. Fixed-weighted national input indexes have deficiencies for this 
purpose which may be alleviated by the use of detailed deflation techniques and through 
the utilization of specifically appropriate productivity adjustments. (These problems are 
discussed in Statistics Canada Occasional Paper Price Indexes of Electric Utility Construc- 
tion, Catalogue No. 62-526.) 
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Prices used in the indexes are, for the most part, selling prices reported monthly by 
manufacturers for materials or equipment. The price reported is for units and terms of 
sale representative of the volume sales of the manufacturer. Federal sales tax changes 
are reflected in the index but no adjustments have been made for provincial tax changes. 
Until December 1964, wage rate data were supplied by the Department of Labour and rep- 
resented minimum hourly rates paid to construction workers in major cities employed on 
Federal Government contracts. In 1965, union basic wage rates reported by major utilities 
and some contractors were incorporated into the index. The sample selected provides an 
estimate of wage rate change for urban own-account and contract electrical utility con- 
struction. 


8.—Price Indexes of Electrical Utility Distribution Systems, Transmission Lines, 
Transformer Stations, and Hydro-Electric Generating Stations, 1956¢-70 


(1961-100) 
Hydro- 
Distribution Systems a Shines Transformer Stations Be Sa : 
Stations 
Year 
Structures 
aniaiee Equipment Total Total and Im- | Equipment Total Total 
provements 

92.7 100.4 95.1 92.1 110.1 127.9 115.2 

91.9 106.6 96.5 94.4 105.6 132.6 118.1 

93.5 92.5 93.2 95.7 101.3 118.4 109.0 

96.3 97.9 96.8 97.0 102.6 123.2 113.5 

98.5 104.3 100.3 98.9 103.3 WS .i7 109.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
102.5 100.4 101.8 100.9 102.6 105.9 105.1 102.7 
105.2 96.4 102.5 102.3 108.9 107.3 107.6 106.0 
107.7 97.6 104.6 102.7 112.9 111.9 112.0 109.5 
112.3 95.4 107.1 108.5 124.0 117.4 118.3 114.8 
L966 Soccer wae 118.4 99.0 112.4 113.0 131.0 120.4 122.5 121.8 
1967 Aches 125.3 95.7 116.1 118.7 127.2 115.1 121.2 126.2 
LOGS 33 ne 126.3 91.8 115.6 121.9 123.5 106.7 117.27 131.3 
1960 cee aa 133.0 91.8 120.3 127.5 131.3 106.1 120.46 139.2 
19 JOze suse 144.0 95.4 129.0 137.0 137.4 119.4 132.2 147.4 


Price Indexes of Machinery and Equipment.—A system of base-weighted price 
indexes for machinery and equipment has been under development for a number of years, 
a principal use of which would be the restatement of historical investment costs in terms of 
price levels of a particular year. At present, only price indexes of construction machinery 
and equipment have been published and are provided in Table 9. 

Prices used in the indexes are, for the most part, selling prices reported monthly by 
manufacturers, although in some cases distributors’ prices are used. Prices of imported 
machinery and equipment are included in the index, represented either by commodity 
price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics or by prices collected directly 
from foreign manufacturers. All prices have been adjusted as relevant to include duty, 
exchange and federal sales tax. 


9.—Price Indexes of Construction Machinery and Equipment, 1961-70 


(1968=100) 
Composite] Canadian Composite} Canadian : 
Year Tadex Maio Imported Year Tader Aled Imported 

MOG La tanes ate or evcoiatein s Ssteve:e 78.2 sate avers TOGO rere eere owe heteteciccens 92.1 
NOG2 rere citi einceieusineietore 82.6 ase ae LOGV2 eas, aeons, aeyaaee 94.7 44 AS 
AD GS iis sieve aie eee sheers 84.8 Hae 2 OOS nae r rare reveieataeven ares 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Be DOeee ne. an De oem 87.3 Foe ay LOG Oe cicn rer dusttastofete ete ators 104.4 103.6 104.8 
NY GD ie ctiras May noiceacials 89.2 eek eve WO ZOT Ree raect lalate ccyciciove 106.4 105.8 106.6 
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Section 3.—Consumer Price Index* 


The purpose of the consumer price index is to measure the movement from month 
to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 
may be combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and services. 
Thus, the consumer price index relates to the wide range of goods and services bought by 
Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such goods each 
month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1961. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index “basket” 
and “weights’’ are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 
bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle-size urban families with medium incomes. The 
basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. Only 
prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing 
prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights now used in the 
index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six persons, with annual 
incomes of $2,500 to $7,000, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


10.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1947-70 


(1961=100) 

| \| | 1] | | 
Year Index | Year Index | Year Index | Year Index 

| I 

|| | | 
BOA TEE dee joe 65.6 | BOBS ie APIs 6 stds B94 call L959 TF. coroner ate O7e9 a 1965 5 eee 107.4 
OAS eS doshas VAAL | Pb ee ee he eee 89.9 TOGO, 2S. terre wise 99.1 1966 5. Seance onc 111.4 
1949 OG cbs nae 77.4 | BD Bilge 2 Sic catecor ae 90.1 LOGI A Ree stacks 100.0 L9G Ue eee ee 115.4 
AOD etc te are 79.6 1956.2: onsen 91.4 1962 tomer ete 101.2 19687. eertee 120.1 
| Ci) sees ene 8.0 | LOD TS) eae 94.3 1063 SS cistes eerie 103.0 196950. ee acer 125.5 
A962 Sota ees ewe 90.2 | 19682 sb Secs s% 96.8 | 1964 2: cuiert steerer 104.8 Cty {eee 129.7 

| i 


The behaviour of the consumer price index during the years of almost continuous 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War up to 1959 is discussed in the 
1962 Year Book, pp. 928 and 929, and the movement during 1959-69 in subsequent editions. 
From 1969 to 1970 the annual average consumer price index increased by 3.4 p.c., which 
compares with an average increase in the preceding five years of 3.7 p.c. On the basis of 
the movement in consumer prices, the purchasing power of the 1961 consumer dollar may 
be said to have dropped from 80 cents in 1969 to 77 cents in 1970. 


The major cause of the lower-than-average increase in the consumer price index from 
1969 to 1970 was a decline in the rate of increase in the heavily weighted food component. 
The relatively small increases recorded for the clothing and the tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were also important factors. On the other hand, the heavily weighted housing component 
advanced 4.9 p.c. from 1969 to 1970, an increase not too different from its advance from 
1968 to 1969, and considerably larger than the average increase for the preceding five years. 


Table 11 presents indexes for major components and the all-items index for the period 
1961-70. In this classification of commodities and services composing the index, the index 
items are grouped according to broad categories of use by the consumer. 


* A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer Price Index (1949= 100) 
—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). A description of the change in the base period from 
949 to 1961 appears in the January 1969 issue of Prices and Price Indezes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 
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11.—Consumer Price Indexes for Specific Groups, 1961-70 


(1961=100) 
Health | Recrea- 
° Tobacco All- 
: : Trans- and tion 
Year Food Housing | Clothing portation barsocal and Pipes yy ee 
Care Reading 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL......... 27 32 11 12 7 5 6 100 
TU fee ete oko Ricersatels « 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OGRA Se eos o's Saja eees 101.8 101.2 100.9 99.9 102.0 100.8 101.3 101.2 
UG) ER th oh i Ra ee 105.1 102.3 103.4 99.9 104.6 102.2 101.5 103.0 
(McG k 220 oon ernie ea ene 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.0 103.9 103.4 104.8 
LOG caeeemee rt cle oceans 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 107.4 
LOGGER cae oe tals in see Go's 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 111.4 
| Sy felt oe Be ASE SIR 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 115.4 
NOG Rees « econ tise e ties 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.7 127.4 119.7 120.4 120.1 
LOGO PORE et hine Sco wens tees 127.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 125.5 
TV (DSS ES Son nee eer 130.0 130.9 126.8 124.8 139.5 131.2 126.5 129.7 


Items in the index may also be grouped by type of commodity and service, which 
permits another view of the incidence of changes in prices. Component indexes of this 
grouping are presented in Table 12. From 1969 to 1970, the commodities index rose 2.1 p.c. 
compared with an average rise of 3.0 p.c. a year for the preceding five years. The main 
cause of this lower-than-average increase was a 2.3-p.c. rise in food prices, which was 
considerably less than the 3.6-p.c. rise on average for the preceding five years. Further, 
prices of non-durable commodities, excluding food, advanced 2.4 p.c. in 1970, the five-year 
average rise being 3.1 p.c., and those for durable commodities moved up 1.2 p.c. from 1969 
to 1970 in line with the average five-year increase of 1.3 p.c. The services index advanced 
5.9 p.c. compared with an average five-year increase of 5.1 p.c. but the 1970 increase over 
1969 was considerably less than the 7.0-p.c. advance that occurred from 1968 to 1969. 


12.—Consumer Price Index by Type of Commodity and Service, 1961-70 


(1961=100) 
Commodities A 
Year Non-durable eee Items 
Durable? Total Index 
Food Other 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
ROTA ene sa Tere Ne een terse 27 31 12 70 30 100 
| 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.8 100.7 99.3 100.9 101.9 101.2 
105.1 101.7 99.5 102.6 103.8 103.0 
106.8 103.4 98.6 103.9 106.8 | 104.8 
109.6 104.9 98.7 105.7 111.2 107.4 
116.6 107.7 99.1 109.7 115.4 111.4 
118.1 111.9 102.1 112.6 121.6 115.4 
122.0 116.9 103.8 116.7 128.0 |] 120.1 
12721 120.5 104.9 120.5 136.9 || 125.5 
130.0 123.4 106.2 123.0 145.0 129.7 


_ 1 Includes such items as new passenger cars, household appliances, television and radio sets, furniture, floor cover- 
ings and dishes. 2 Component weights indicate the relative importance of item groups. 


Table 13 presents regional consumer price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. 
These indexes do not show whether it costs more or less to live in one city than in another 
and should not be used for such comparisons. Their function is to measure percentage 
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changes in retail prices—over a certain time in each city or city combination—of a fixed 
basket of goods and services representing the level of consumption of a particular group 
of families. Indexes which compare price levels among major Canadian cities are shown 
on p. 1053. 


13.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, 1961-70 


(1961=100) 
Edmon- 
7 se Saska- 

St. : Saint | Mont- Toron- | Winni- ton- Van- 
Year John’s, Halifax, John, real, enn to, peg, ee Cal- | couver, 

Nfld ae Que. te Ont. Man. Roe gary, | B.C. 

Heo Ih IN Rey 

OGL ae ag ientrtidelcy Seie2 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
LOG 2 erparacin cto: Met ov cess ie 100.8 101.3 100.9 100.2 101.2 100.9 101.3 LOW 7 101.0 100.3 
[96S taecidoeh ete ce ela Me 102.8 102.3 102.5 102.9 102.9 102.6 102.2 102.5 102.1 101.9 
LOG A Ra ie eye cg Reser 10359| || 102.7) 103.5) |} 104.5. 3|) 10455) 9) 10423) 4 103 8 S103 55. 0206) 1 02.6 
A ORD Seat: setecer at isceoras 105.5° | 104.6 | 105.1 | 106.7 | 106.3 | 106.9 | 106.1 | 105.2 | 104.1 | 104.5 
1 ORS as, Rae aOR eee 108.0 | 107.4 | 107.8 | 109.9 | 110.4 | 111.6 | 109.38 | 108.3 | 107.5 | 107.0 
VOGT rene Pett meee 110.9 109.9 Jali! 114.2 113.1 114.9 113.3 111.3 111.8 111.0 
MOOS AR eect acres siete ayass woante- aie s 115.9 114.2 115.1 118.1 118.4 119.3 118.2 115.8 116.7 115.1 
OG Oia cee cere ia /eioveceveie 119.3 119.5 119.8 121.8 123.1 124.1 123.1 119.7 121.5 119.0 
LOT OSes cease ae AOE | 1244 Be Ia SO ee | 187s O70 elo 2a tobe eoee 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place movements in Canadian retail 
prices into perspective, they should be compared with price changes occurring elsewhere 
in the world. This is done in Table 14, which indicates the percentage changes over the 
previous year in the consumer price index for each country specified. For purposes of 
comparison, countries are listed, alphabetically, by region. It should be noted that all 
percentages are rounded to the nearest whole number. 


14.—Percentage Changes in Consumer Price Indexes in Canada and Other Countries, 
1969 and 1970 


Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, August 1971. 


Change Change 
over over 
Country Eres Country Exeviow 
1969 | 1970 1969 | 1970 
p.c. | p.c. pics| “pies 

North America— Africa— 

Canada. Hee soe iene 4 3 @ongo | (kinshass) ycernecen saeco 14 3 

Mexico)(Mexico City) caeecsccitccs+ sees 3 5 Kenya (Nainoni) seca semen ieee — 2 

(WnitedtStatesin nrc. ccmacusecte cect 5 6 South Africa (European population)..... 3 oy 
South America— Asia— 

Argentina (Buenos Aires).............00 8 13 @eylona(Colombo)seenceeccas ieee eee it 6 

IBrazili(Sacreaulo) seme eee tetas 23 19 INGisis, beeshae ec am cok cae seed anions oars 1 5 

@hile(Santiago)ran aca niteseaeeee 31 32 Indonesia (Djakarta) 6 12 

Korea, Republic of..... 12 16 

Europe— Pakistan (karacht)meemmern aenn eee 3 5 

Belgiuimteess. oe ay,.- Rac cstieeiierscetaehe 4 4 

Denmark 4 7 

HIPaTi@e hte eux edits cee anion Raat nein 6 5 || Australasia— 

Germany, Federal Republic of.......... 3 4 ‘AUStralin seer eeci ee os Seca meee 3 4 

Greece 3-3 S505. tht eee hem tose sao 2 3 New-Zealand), rntre.savacitelsenn nas ouleeee 5 ff 

Mirela se ve cevy: pescsiacrvaterere head onsale 7 8 

Netherlands)... naseecneeei ee cian 7 4 || Middle East— 

EM h50 (5 iy ee OIA CAH aS OGRE A IOe sede ore 3 7 15h) Pee enti smoot acs qeicecortcn de 3 2 

Syltzorland<maaNancsuseatacsabeuar cee 3 4 Israel 5, ey pease terse cine th vier hoe an 3 6 

Unitedakingdom...encmsceeen eee 5 6 ‘Darkey \(istanbul)ermn yo aeeeiecr Geen 4 8 
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Section 4.—Intercity Retail Price Differentials* 


As noted on p. 1051, the regional city price indexes given in Table 13 measure the 
movements of consumer prices within each city and cannot be used to compare levels of 
prices between cities. Indexes that do compare levels of prices among 11 major Canadian 
cities are given in Table 15. These indexes express prices in each city as a percentage of 
prices in Winnipeg as at May 1969, with Winnipeg prices at that date set equal to 100. The 
selection of Winnipeg as the base city has no special significance; the indexes may be 
expressed on the base of any of the individual cities included. The selected commodity 
groupings shown make up about three quarters of the average urban consumer budget, 
the most important omissions, for technical reasons, being shelter (rented and owned), 
fuel, light and water, and restaurant meals. 


The retail prices from which the indexes were derived are largely those collected in 
each city for production of the consumer price index. Comparability between cities was 
achieved by matching, as far as possible, quotations for similar qualities of goods and ser- 
vices and types of retail outlets. Since prices compared include sales and excise taxes as 
applicable, variations between provinces in the scale of sales taxes imposed on a wide range 
of non-food commodities can be of significance in explaining intercity price differentials 
for these items. 


15.—Intercity Indexes of Retail Price Differentials for Selected Groupings of Commodities 
and Services, as at May 1969 


(Winnipeg, May 1969=100) 


; : : . ae Hali- | Saint | Mont- | Otta- | Toron-| Regi- |Hdmon-| Van- 
Commodity Grouping | John’s, een fax, John, real, wa, to, na, ton, | couver, 

Nfld. PEL N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Ont. Sask. | Alta. IBHOs 

Boodiatshome..,.....\). 53.5: 108 101 102 102 95 100 96 101 99 101 
Household operation!..... Ae 113 112 ae 110 106 106 100 100 112 
(lothinge yt. .e, cemucucliccs ae 102 100 G 99 99 96 102 98 101 
Mransportavlons ..ci<<e a a Ae 103 des 109 101 102 100 99 101 
Health and personal care. a 90 98 Re 91 101 100 101 106 107 
Recreation and reading... a 105 105 ene 108 107 105 98 100 106 
Tobacco and alcohol...... 123 105 109 $6 100 95 95 100 89 94 


1 Excludes fuel and lighting. 


Section 5.—Consumer Expenditure 


Household surveys of family expenditure provide information on consumer spending 
that can be related to family characteristics, such as geographical location, family size, 
income level, etc. A primary purpose of such surveys is to provide information for con- 
structing, reviewing and revising the weights of consumer price indexes. Initially, the 
small-scale sample surveys carried out in Canadian urban centres since 1953 were designed 
to follow changes in the spending patterns of a well-defined group of middle-income urban 
families known as the target group of the consumer price index. However, in the years 
from 1953 to 1968, during which seven survey programs were conducted, a growing demand 


* A fuller explanation of the study from which these indexes were derived, including more details of the price 
comparisons, is given in the November 1969 issue of Prices and Price Indexes. 
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for expenditure statistics to serve other needs of government, business, welfare organiza- 
tions and academic research resulted in a widening in the scope and size of the surveys in 
recent years, and in a decision to expand the 1969-70 survey programs to provide a large- 
scale national survey for the first time since 1948-49. 


In general, the survey program has consisted of two phases—the collection by means 
of monthly record-keeping surveys throughout the reference year of detailed information 
on family food expenditures, and the collection of information by annual recall of all family 
expenditure, income and change in assets and liabilities. In three surveys (1959, 1964 
and 1967) the monthly surveys were omitted and the annual recall surveys were enlarged 
in size and scope to refer to all families and individuals regardless of family type or income. 
The 1959 survey was designed to represent population in all urban centres of 15,000 or over, 
whereas the 1964 and 1967 surveys referred to 11 major regional cities. 


The family expenditure survey program undertaken for 1969 was national in scope, 
with considerably larger samples than previously, designed to represent both urban and 
rural households in the 10 provinces, excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories.* In 
monthly surveys throughout 1969, approximately 10,000 families and individuals kept 
detailed records of expenditures on food and selected non-food items, including quantities 
acquired. Early in 1970, a different sample of households was interviewed concerning all 
family expenditures in the calendar year 1969. Usable family records were obtained from 
about 15,000 families and individuals. 


Table 16 presents a summary of family expenditure patterns for families of two or 
more in the 10 provinces, classified by family income in 1969. 


* Results from the 1969 survey are being published in four volumes under the general title Family Expenditure 
in Canada, 1969 (Catalogue Nos. 62-535 to 62-538 inclusive). Results from the 1969 food expenditure survey are 
available in two volumesentitled Family Food Expenditure in Canada, 1969 (Catalogue Nos. 62-531 and 62-532). Earlier 
surveys have been published in occasional reports under the titles Urban Family Expenditure (1959, 1962, 1964 and 
1967); City Family Expenditure (1953, 1955 and 1957); Urban Family Food Expenditure (1953, 1955, 1957 and 1962); and 
Canadian Non-Farm Family Expenditures (1947-48). 
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Section 6.—Security Price Indexes 


Security price indexes measure, through time, the effect of price change on the value 
of a portfolio of stocks bought and held by a hypothetical investor (as opposed to the 
more speculative trader). The portfolio represents stocks of Canadian companies listed 
on the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges. In the case of the mining 
index, eligible issues are for producing mines only. The number of shares held for each 
issue is in proportion to the total number of shares outstanding. Prices in the common 
stock indexes (investors and mining indexes) are Thursday’s closing quotations each week, 
averaged over weeks. For the monthly preferred stock indexes, prices are monthly weighted 
averages of the daily closing prices in which weights are daily total sales. The indexes 
express current prices as a percentage of prices in 1961. Monthly and certain weekly in- 
dexes appear in the Statistics Canada monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Cata- 
logue No. 62-002) and a weekly Statistics Canada report gives indexes on a weekly basis 
for all groups and subgroups. 


The investors index is comprised of three major groups, with relative importance 
indicated by percentage weights as follows: industrials, 67.5; utilities, 18.6; and finance, 
13.9. Each major group is further divided into industry subgroups corresponding to the 
standard industrial classification. The mining index is composed of two groups: base 
metals with a weight of 64.6 p.c. and golds with a weight of 35.4 p.c. The index of pre- 
ferred stocks is not divided into component groups. 


17.—Index Numbers of Common and Preferred Stocks, 1961-71 


(1961=100) 

Investors Index 
Year Mining Preferred 
and Month Total Industrials | Utilities Finance Index! Stocks! 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
96.4 96.6 97.9 94.3 103.7 101.5 
103.1 103.4 108.1 96.4 98.3 104.6 
120.8 125.9 12252 98.9 109.3 105.8 
132.8 139.8 136.3 100.7 122-5 105.1 
125.3 132.9 129.4 89.9 ID Te 94.1 
131.3 140.4 133.4 92.4 110.9 89.9 
135.2 143.7 131.8 104.1 119.5 79.9 
149.8 157.7 142.0 126.4 127.3 77.5 
137.7 145.5 126.3 118.1 113.5 66.5 
NOG TANUATY Qacsin dare cine caosesicioven eae 146.2 151.6 147.0 122.2 107.7 71.3 
MODY. aan Saale cenaacnmane 146.7 151.8 146.8 124.4 111.3 70.9 
March.... 149.5 154.0 148.4 132.5 115.2 70.0 
April a 153.1 157.1 152.5 137.3 120.4 70.5 
May.. 148.5 151.6 148.1 136.7 113.9 69.1 
June... 150.6 153.7 148.4 141.5 109.7 69.5 
July... 150.0 153.0 147.9 141.2 109.8 69.8 
August...... ae 148.2 151.0 145.8 140.8 107.1 68.9 
September yrcseesacnee seen 149.4 15157) 146.5 144.9 103.5 69.0 
Octo bern vsesinaavndaee sens ae 139.3 140.1 140.0 137.3 88.1 65.6 
INOV.eDRDEr ystems ee aise 137.9 137.8 139.2 139.4 84.3 64.7 
Mecemiber: Aiwa esse eae eats 150.0 150.1 148.8 154.2 90.4 66.7 


1 Not included in Investors Index. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p:p. vit of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade is made up of 
the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial transac- 
tions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter and in 
Section 5 of Chapter XXIII. Part I contains specially prepared information on the 
Canada-United States Automotive Products Agreement—its origin and objectives. Part 
II gives detailed statistics of total foreign trade. Part III outlines the various ways in 
which the Federal Government promotes and encourages trade relationships, and contains 
a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. Part IV contains a review of the extent of 
travel between Canada and other countries in 1970, with estimates of the amount of money 
expended for that purpose. 


PART I.—THE CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS AGREEMENT* 


The Canada-United States Automotive Products Agreement was signed by the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the President of the United States at Johnson City, Texas, on Jan. 
16, 1965. The Agreement set forth three objectives: (1) creation of a broad market for 
automotive products within which the full benefits of specialization and large-scale produc- 
tion can be achieved; (2) liberalization of United States and Canadian automotive trade 
in respect to tariff barriers and other impediments with a view to enabling the industries 
of both countries to participate on a fair and equitable basis in the expanding total market 
of the two countries; and (3) development of conditions in which market forces may operate 
effectively to attain the most economic pattern of investment, production and trade. 


* Prepared (December 1971) by W. M. MacLeod, Chief, Research and Analysis Section, External Trade Division, 
Statistics Canada. 
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Canada granted duty-free entry to specified motor vehicles and original equipment 
parts imported by Canadian manufacturers by Order in Council effective Jan. 18, 1965. 
The Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965, enacted by the United States Congress and 
approved on Oct. 21, 1965, authorized duty-free importation into the United States of 
certain Canadian motor vehicles and original equipment parts. The President proclaimed 
the entry into force of the tariff modifications retroactive to Jan. 18, 1965. 


What factors led government authorities to fashion this agreement? What progress 
was made toward reaching the objectives announced? What was the position of the auto- 
mobile industry in the Canadian economy? An examination of the Canadian industry 
and earlier tariff policies may disclose part of the answers to these questions.* 


The Start of the Industry 


The earliest Canadian-built motor vehicle was, probably, an electric car made in 
Toronto in 1893. The Ford Motor Company of Canada was formed in Windsor in 1904 
by Canadian businessmen with exclusive rights to manufacture and sell Ford cars in all of 
the British Empire outside of the British Isles, but production at first was confined to 
assembling bodies and wheels on chassis imported from Detroit. The McLaughlin Motor 
Car Company was created in Oshawa in 1907 to use the Buick engine in the McLaughlin 
car designed by the McLaughlin brothers. In 1915 the company acquired Canadian rights 
to the Chevrolet, and in 1918 the two McLaughlin companies were merged into General 
Motors of Canada. Studebaker entered the Canadian market in 1910 with the acquisition 
of an assembly plant at Windsor operated by the Everett-Metzer-Flanders Company. By 
1910, eight plants with 2,400 employees were manufacturing automobiles in Canada. 


Tariff History Before 1960 


Early automobile imports to Canada faced the same 35-p.c. tariff as carriage imports. 
Although Canada had neither an established industry nor a large potential domestic market, 
protection granted the industry fell short of that given in the United States and in Europe. 
In 1915 the typical automobile tariff was the 45-p.c. rate of United States and of France. 
Britain, although separated by an ocean from the United States, imposed a tax of 333 p.c. 


The tariff stood at 35 p.c. until 1926, when political pressure for free imports brought 
a drop to 20 p.c. for cars valued up to $1,200, and to 27 p.c. for cars valued over $1,200. 
Difficulties encountered by the industry about this time led to several tariff adjustments. 
They included a system of home consumption drawbacks where the Canadian manufacturer 
had a 50-p.c. Empire content in his factory output. 


In 1931 the tariff was altered to a 30-p.c. duty on cars valued between $1,200 and 
$2,100, and 40-p.c. on cars valued over $2,100. Further, maximum discount on cars for 
duty purposes was limited to 20 p.c. of list prices. In 1936, after a few months of a schedule 
based on value, a 173-p.c. rate was set, with provision for raising it to 223 p.c. when it could 
be established that imports materially affected domestic production. In addition, the 
arbitrary basis for duty valuation was dropped and a 3-p.c. import tax substituted. 


Free importation of parts not capable of economic manufacture in Canada was allowed; 
however, a tariff providing reasonable protection applied when substantial employment 
under relatively economic production seemed possible. Tariff revisions in 1936 consoli- 
dated automotive parts into several specific tariff items (primarily items 438-b, c, d and e) 


* For further discussion, see Carl E. Beigie, The Canada-U.S. Automotive Agreement: an Evaluation, Montreal, 
1970; H. E. English, The Canadian Banker, Summer 1965; Harry G. Johnson, Canadian Journal of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science (CJEPS), May 1963 and The Business Quarterly, Spring 1964; Kathryn A. Morisse, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
November 1969; Paul Wonnacott, C/EPS, February 1965; Paul and R. J. Wonnacott, CJEPS, May 1967; Sun Life 
Assurance Company, The Canadian Automotive Industry, September 1956; United States Senate Committee on 
Finance, Annual Report of the President to the Congress on the Operations of the Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965, 
Mar. 1967, May 1968, July 1969, November 1970; United States House of Representatives, Message from the President 
of the United States Transmitting a Special Report on the Joint Comprehensive Review of the United States-Canada Auto- 
motive Products Agreement (Doc. No. 379), Sept. 4, 1968. 
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and permitted dropping the old home-consumption drawbacks. The Empire content 
requirements were revised to permit duty-free importation of a broad list of automotive 
parts, provided: (1) parts concerned were of a class or kind not made in Canada; (2) manu- 
facturers met Empire content equal to 40 p.c. of factory cost of automobile output (exclud- 
ing duties and taxes) if factory production was less than 10,000 cars; 50 p.c. for production 
between 10,000 and 20,000; and 60 p.c. for production over 20,000. ‘Truck manufacturers 
received the same privileges, with maximum Empire content set at 50 p.c. with output 
over 10,000 vehicles. 


The principle that ‘“‘volume was the key to the amount of Canadian manufacture that 
could be undertaken economically”’ was established in the 1936 revisions. ‘Two years later 
the Empire content of factories producing over 20,000 cars was set at 65 p.c.; this held until 
civilian production of cars stopped in 1942. Maximum requirements went back to 60 p.e. 
four years later. At the same time, some of the technical factors in calculating content 
were adjusted in line with changes in Canadian and American costs that had taken place. 


The secondary tariff protection given automotive parts manufacturing through Empire 
(Commonwealth) content provisions was considered vital to developing parts fabrication 
in the domestic industry. The customs tariff, including Empire content requirements and 
tariff preferences in Empire markets, helped develop the Canadian automotive parts 
industry. The content revisions in 1936 stimulated the manufacturing of additional 
automotive parts in Canada. In order to make the 60-p.c. content, manufacturers awarded 
contracts in Canada. Furthermore, Canadian subsidiaries of American firms found it 
easier to raise expansion capital and in some instances displaced former American sources 
of supply. 


Production, Imports and Exports in the Early Years 

Table 1, giving aggregate figures of production, imports and exports of motor vehicles 
from 1904 through 1964, shows the early development of car and truck production followed 
by the expansion of the 1920s in production, in exports reflecting tariff advantages for 
Canadian vehicles over American vehicles in Empire countries, and in imports following 
the reduction of tariffs. The figures show the severe contraction of the depression years 
in production with the industry operating in 1932 at about 15-p.c. capacity, in exports 
facing depressed markets, fluctuating exchange rates and arbitrary customs valuations, and 
in imports met by a change in the basis of duty valuation noted earlier which increased 
effective protection against United States imports. Although production recovered in the 
late 1930s and exports comprised one third of automobile production and two fifths of 
commercial vehicle production, the lower level of tariff protection forced smaller manu- 
facturers like Studebaker, Hudson and Packard to withdraw from Canada and closed down 
car manufacturers like Graham—Paige, Willys—Overland, Durant Motors, Dominion 
Motors and Hupp Motor Car as well as truck builders like Thornycroft, Leyland Motors 
and Federal Truck. Conversion of the industry to producing military vehicles took place 
as motorized equipment was demanded for Commonwealth forces. 


In the decade following the War, production expanded with peacetime requirements. 
Early postwar car output was confined to General Motors, Ford and Chrysler; however, 
Studebaker started assembly work by 1947. Exports in this period rose at first with the 
shortage of vehicles at the end of the War, but lack of foreign exchange and rebuilding of 
British and European automobile industries made the early surge temporary. Imports 
made up a high percentage of the Canadian market in the early postwar years. Imports 
of British vehicles displaced American imports, which fell from 85 p.c. of foreign supply in 
1947 to under 4 p.c. in 1950. However, medium- and high-priced American car imports 
increased sharply in the next five years and accounted for over one half of car imports in 
1955; West German Volkswagens were introduced in this period. The record for the five- 
year period ended with 1960 shows a drop in production, a sharp fall in exports approxi- 
mating the experience of the depression years, and a great surge in imports. 
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1.—Preduction, Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, 1904-64 
(Thousands of units) 


Sourcs: Motor Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association, Facts and Figures of the Automotive Industry, 1970 ed. 
Orrartnat Source: Statistics Canada (Catalogue Nos. 42-209, 42-002, 65-004 and 65-007). 
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1 Change from 1936-40 to 1946-50. 


Position of the Industry in 1955 


By 1955, the Canadian automotive industry comprised three major automobile and 
truck manufacturers, three independent automobile manufacturers (one also producing 
trucks), one large independent truck manufacturer, a number of small bus and specialty 
truck manufacturers, and some 400 firms fabricating automotive parts and supplying auto- 
motive products. It included as well manufacturers’ dealers. Other parts of the industry 
were importing and servicing motor vehicles. About 20 p.c. of retail sales was related to 
purchase or use of motor vehicles. The ratio of exports to imports for automotive products 
was affected by the fact that ‘United States firms, instead of exporting cars to Canada as 
they once did, have simply located their parts and assembly plants there’. Only about 
5 p.c. of the industry was Canadian-controlled in 1955. 


With total exports of goods and services amounting to some 21 p.c. and imports to 
some 23 p.c. of the gross national product in 1955, and with most manufacturing industries 
being heavy net importers, Canadian public policy recognized the importance of developing 
the industry in Canada and stimulating export trade and import substitution of automotive 
products. The automotive industry study that was prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects (the Gordon Commission) noted the identification problem 
for the parts industry. Official coverage was limited to firms producing metallic automotive 
parts; however, firms producing automotive castings and forgings were classified elsewhere. 
Again, some captive industry facilities were classified under vehicle manufacturers rather 
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than parts. The study estimated the output of the broader list of automotive supplies in 
1953 at some $526,000,000, allowing for metallic parts production by other firms and output 
of such major non-metallic items as tires and tubes ($120,000,000), glass and brake linings. 


The Bladen Plan 


Amendments to the Tariff Act of 1936 established a basic rate of 173 p.c. on vehicles 
and on parts; however, engines and automatic transmissions were subject to a rate of 25 p.c. 
For a long list of products generally used in the parts industry, entry was free where the 
item was of a class or kind not made in Canada. If the rate was 173 p.c. and if half of the 
parts comprised duty-free imports, the degree of protection to Canadian content was 35 p.c. 
Again, for a long list of items generally used in vehicle manufacturing entry was free, pro- 
vided: (1) the item was of a class or kind not made in Canada, and (2) a minimum proportion 
of the factory cost of production took place in the Commonwealth (in effect, Canada). This 
increased vehicle production protection above the 17}-p.c. tariff rate to a degree depending 
on the proportion of cost that could be imported duty-free. This system of protection 
promoted economic inefficiency where the car maker produced or bought in Canada some 
components at excess cost, and other components that could be produced at a moderate 
excess cost were not produced because the industry was encouraged to produce parts not 
eligible for conditional free entry or where the tariff rate was below the standard 173 p.c. 


The export surplus in motor vehicle trade that Canada enjoyed in the period before 
World War II shifted after the War to an import surplus. The answer to the problem of 
creating an efficient and competitive Canadian industry was considered to be the enlarge- 
ment of the market to use economies of large-scale production—economies of specialization 
by re-allocation of the product mix, and economies of scale by lowering average costs of 
particular products. The idea of integration on a continental scale covered both types of 
economies. 


Dean Bladen recommended in his Royal Commission on the Awtomotive Industry 
Report 1961 an “extended content’’ plan designed to lead to further integration of the 
industry. The Commissioner proposed that all motor vehicles and parts be admitted free 
of duty where the content requirements were met, and that exports of parts be included in 
the calculation of Canadian content. 


One critic maintained that the protective effect of the tariff was not measured solely 
by the extent to which the domestic price of the finished product to consumers rose over 
the world market price; remission of duties on imported inputs in exchange for increased 
exports of domestic products was really an increase in protection to domestic producers 
at the expense of domestic consumers and taxpayers. 


Dean Bladen’s unimplemented extended-content plan would have worked toward 
lower-cost Canadian production by abolishing duties on specific parts (those dutiable even 
on fulfilment of content requirements). By allowing producers to count exports as Cana- 
dian production, it would have replaced high-cost Canadian production with lower-cost 
Canadian production. Although motor vehicle manufacturers both buy parts and sell 
vehicles and the subsidy would be paid to a different division of the company from the one 
actually buying the parts, the plan was criticized as implicitly subsidizing exports of parts. 
With a 60-p.c. content requirement and a 17}-p.c. tariff, the export subsidy would have 
been 292 p.c. 


Automobile Tariffs of 1962 and 1963 


Changes in tariffs on automobiles and parts introduced in late 1962 and 1963 brought 
export incentives into force. The October 1962 change was the announcement that the 
25-p.c. most-favoured-nation tariff (applying to the United States, Continental Europe and 
Japan) on automatic transmissions—which had been suspended—would be reinstated but 
recovery of the 25-p.c. duty on transmissions and engine blocks (up to 10,000 per manu- 
facturer) could be earned by the excess of Canadian content of parts exported over exports 
in the year ended Oct. 31, 1962. The October 1963 change went beyond the engine and 
transmission plan by allowing recovery of duties on all imports of vehicles and original 
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equipment parts where the Canadian content of exports of vehicles and parts exceeded 
exports in the year ended Oct. 31, 1962. This applied only to companies with major 
Canadian assembly plants. 


The new policy adopted by the Federal Government in 1962 and extended in 1963 
differed from the Bladen Plan. While the 1962 tariff followed the Bladen Report by pro- 
viding subsidies for parts exported only and also stipulated remission of duty only on 
automatic transmissions and engines, the 1963 tariff extended the subsidy to both parts 
and vehicles exported and allowed duty remission on all original equipment parts and motor 
vehicles. Again, the Bladen Plan for changing the existing system of content protection 
with more volume steps, and average content requirements increasing with production at a 
diminishing rate, was not followed, but arrangements for subsidizing additional exports by 
remission of duties was added to the existing system. While the car manufacturer could 
lower costs by getting duty remission on parts imported and re-allocating parts made or 
bought in Canada, he could not use the export of a low-cost part on a large scale to satisfy 
content, and import other parts duty-free as under the Bladen Plan. But the manufacturer 
might export parts beyond the value of dutiable parts imported and use the credit to import 
parts duty-free and, in this way, obtain the help offered by the Bladen Plan. Further, 
where the Bladen Plan would have subsidized parts purchased by non-resident sellers in 
Canada, the new policy was confined to established (American) producers. 


Features of the 1965 Automotive Agreement 


The Bladen recommendations and the changes in the automobile tariff introduced in 
1962 and 1963 raised issues of great complexity and much of the economic analysis was 
confined to the odd allocation effects of those policies and the scope for increased protection. 
The 1965 Agreement appeared to be freer of such implications. The objectives of the 1963 
policy were: (1) to increase production and create new employment in Canada; (2) to 
improve Canada’s balance of payments; and (3) to give producers of parts and vehicles an 
incentive to achieve longer production runs and a greater degree of specialization. How- 
ever, the policy moves of 1962 and 1963 were interpreted in some areas as export bounties, 
proscribed in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Some American parts manu- 
facturers forced an investigation by the Treasury Department which would have led to 
countervailing duties had the enquiry found the duty-remission policy was an export 
bounty in American law. 


The President of the United States in a letter to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives clarified this view of the origin of the agreement: 


The automotive producers of the United States and Canada make up a single great North 
American industry. The same kinds of cars, using the same parts, are produced on both 
sides of the border, in many instances in factories only a few miles apart. Over 90% of the 
automobiles sold in Canada are assembled by firms owned in part or in whole by United 
States companies. The men and women who work in the plants on both sides of the border 
are members of the same international union. 


Tariffs and other restrictions involving Canada-United States trade in automotive products 
have been the cause of significant inefficiency in this great industry. Canadian plants 
produce a great variety of cars, essentially identical with those made in far larger numbers 
in the United States. Because the Canadian market is relatively small, production runs 
have been short, and costs and prices have been high. High costs and prices, in turn— 
supported by the tariff and other restrictions—have contributed to keeping the market 
small. 


Historically, Canada’s share in North American automotive production has lagged far 
behind her share in automotive purchases. In 1963, in an attempt to increase its share 
of the North American market, the Canadian government put into effect a plan, involving 
the remission of tariffs, which was designed to stimulate automotive exports. A number 
of United States manufacturers, believing they would be injured by the plan, called upon 
this Government to impose countervailing duties. In all probability, such action would 
have invited retaliation. We were faced by the prospect of wasteful contest of stroke and 
counter stroke, harmful to both Canada and the United States, and helpful to neither. 
Our broader good relations with our Canadian friends would have suffered serious strain. 
To avoid such a dismal outcome, our two governments bent every effort to find a rational 
solution to the problem of the divided industry. The Automotive Products Agreement 
that the Prime Minister and I signed in January is the result of our joint labors. 
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The agreement will benefit both countries. We will have avoided a serious commercial 
conflict. Canada will have achieved her objective of increasing her automotive production. 
United States manufacturers will be able to plan their production to make most efficient 
use of their plants, whether in Canada or the United States. They will save the price of 
the tariff, and, over the longer run, we will benefit from the faster growth in the Canadian 
market which lower prices will make possible. 


The Agreement enabled anyone in the United States to import cars and original 
equipment parts free of duty from Canada. This eliminated an American duty of 63 p.c. 
on cars and 83 p.c. on parts and trucks. The Canadian Government eliminated tariffs on 
similar products but only on imports by qualified automobile manufacturers. (Individuals 
in Canada who import new automobiles from the United States are assessed 15 p.c. duty.) 
This meant dropping a tariff of 174 p.c. on cars and of 174 p.c. to 25 p.c. on most parts. 
Duty-free entry did not apply in either country to various ‘‘special purpose’’ vehicles, to 
replacement parts, or to tires and tubes not mounted on new cars. Canada extended duty- 
free privileges to all countries but the United States confined the privilege to Canada alone. 


Both countries attached content restrictions. Under Annex B of the Agreement the 
United States required that 50 p.c. of the value of all parts and, after 1968, 50 p.c. of the 
value of cars imported from Canada must be-of North American content. Until 1968, the 
50 p.c. applied only to chassis while 40 p.c. of the rest of the value of the complete car must 
be of North American content. Thus, overseas producers wishing to Sue toe production 
facilities in Canada had to go beyond assembling cars. 


Under Article II (a) and Annex A of the Agreement, Canada gave duty-free entry to 
qualified manufacturers who were required to maintain at least the same ratio of their 
production of vehicles in Canada to their sales in Canada as in the model year 1964 or not, 
in any event, less than 75 p.c., and also maintain in automotive production a Canadian 
value added at least equal to that attained in vehicles of the same class in model year 1964 
(ended July 31, 1964). The term ‘‘Canadian value added” denotes the value of Canadian 
materials, services, labour and capital. It is about equivalent to manufacturer’s selling 
price less the cost of imported materials and parts. 


In arrangements with the Government of Canada, separate from and without legal 
effect on the Agreement, Canadian vehicle manufacturers in 1965 undertook, in addition, 
to increase by the 1968 model year, which ended July 31, 1968, the dollar value of Canadian 
value added in vehicles and original parts by $260,000,000 (pro-rated among the companies) 
over that achieved in the model year 1964. The larger commitments included in the 
$260,000,000 were: General Motors, $122,000,000; Ford, $74,200,000; Chrysler, $33,200,000; 
and American Motors, $11,200,000. They also agreed to increase year-by-year Canadian 
value added by an amount equal to 60 p.c. of the growth of automobile sales in the Canadian 
market (50 p.c. in the case of commercial vehicles). These special provisions were made 
to safeguard the smaller Canadian industry, to ease it through the adjustment period, and 
to bring into line the Canadian share of North American production with the Canadian 
share of the North American market. 


The ratio of production to sales condition permitted specialization based on tariff-free 
exchange, allowing Canada to concentrate on few models, working with a longer production 
run of these models for export, and importing other models dropped from Canadian pro- 
duction. Gains in efficiency from economies of scale might be expected. The second con- 
dition of the Agreement gave some protection for Canadian manufacture of parts. While 
the first condition allowed a rapid specialization in Canadian assembly of cars, the second 
condition confined specialization in parts to Canadian parts going into Canadian-produced 
cars. Specialization within parts, such as batteries, could, follow from greater-volume 
orders. In the view of some economists, these two conditions, by permitting specialization 
and imposing no further quantity restraints than existed under the pre-1962 tariffs, were 
acceptable from a free-trade viewpoint. 


With respect to the letters of undertaking, the 60-p.c. Canadian content provision 
imposed no further restraint than under the pre-1962 tariffs. While the $260,000,000- 
undertaking, less than 20 p.c. of Canadian automotive production in 1964, might increase 
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excess costs (the excess cost of producing in Canada over cost of importing duty-free), 
costs could drop by duty-free exchange and specialization allowed. 


The United States Department of Commerce estimated in 1965 that the United States 
automotive export surplus with Canada could be maintained at the $500,000,000 (U.S.) 
level existing prior to the Agreement if North American automotive vehicle sales in Canada 
increased at an annual rate of 8 p.c.—a rate consistent with the high Canadian growth rates 
prevailing during the previous five years. The rate of growth of the Canadian market, the 
share held by third countries, and changes in net exports from Canadian automotive pro- 
ducers to third countries affect the net automotive trade position of Canada with the 
United States. American concern has been expressed that the growth in North American 
vehicle sales at the forecast rate did not materialize. 


Article IV of the Agreement stipulated that, not later than Jan. 1, 1968, the two 
Governments should jointly undertake a comprehensive review of the progress made 
toward achieving the objectives set forth. During this review, the Governments should 
consider further steps for the full achievement of these objectives. Article VII specified 
that the Agreement should be of unlimited duration; however, each Government could 
terminate the Agreement on a year’s notice to the other Government. 


Trade, Production, Employment, Prices and Investment, 1964 to 1970 


Exchange of automotive products between Canada and the United States expanded 
rapidly with the removal of trade barriers and reorganization of production facilities under 
the Agreement. Total two-way trade soared from $796,000,000 in 1964 to $6,946,000,000 
in 1969, levelling. off in 1970 at $6,560,000,000 with the economic slowdown and severe 
General Motors strike. The balance of automotive trade moved from a deficit of 
$602,000,000 in 1964 to some $75,600,000 in 1969 (and in the special circumstances of 1970 
swung from a deficit to asurplus.) This reflected a turn-around from a small deficit in trade 
in finished vehicles to a substantial surplus counteracting an increasing Canadian deficit 
with the United States in the exchange of parts and accessories. 


Expansion of automotive exports southbound from 1964 to 1970 accounted for about 
52 p.c. of the gain in total domestic exports to the United States. The increase in auto- 
motive imports from the United States accounted for 52 p.c. of the rise in imports from that 
country. On the other hand, automotive exports to and automotive imports from the rest 
of the world represented some 8 p.c. of the increase in Canadian domestic exports outside 
the United States market and about 14 p.c. of the increase in value of imported supplies 
from other countries. 


Production gains also have been noteworthy; the volume of Canadian motor vehicle 
output rose from 671,000 units in 1964 to top the 1,000,000-mark in 1968 at 1,180,000 units, 
and reached a high of 1,353,000 units in 1969. The increase in production was highest in 
1965 and 1968 when the stimulus of the Agreement coincided with strong demand. Cana- 
dian producers exported output of particular lines to the United States, and replaced 
production of other lines with imports. Table 3 shows vehicle sales of North American 
make failed to keep pace with output; sales of overseas make, however, in the latest four 
years grew at a faster rate than Canadian output. 


Employment increased by some 381 p.c. to average over 90,000 in 1969 but dropped off 
in 1970. Cited productivity gains in the automotive industry helped narrow the gap 
between Canadian and United States performance, and had a far-reaching impact on the 
Canadian economy. Wage rates also advanced. Wages in assembly operations had been 
about 23 p.c. below the level in United States plants in 1964 but were only some 8 p.c. lower 
in 1970. The major automobile producers signed agreements in 1968 granting their workers 
nominal parity with United States workers by June 1, 1970. 


Resulting in part from rising productivity, the wholesale price differential for cars sold 
in the United States and Canada decreased. The spread on the same four-door, six-cylinder 
car, measured at factory wholesale prices, was 9.6 p.c. in the model year 1964 and 3.9 p.c. in 
the model year 1970. Changes in domestic sales taxes worked in the other direction. The 
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Canadian federal sales tax was raised from 11 p.c. to 12 p.c. in 1968 while the United States 
excise tax was reduced from 10 p.c. to 7 p.c. in 1965 and eliminated on Aug. 15, 1971. 
Thus, the suggested retail price spread in 1970, at 7.2 p.c., was only some 2.7 percentage 
points below the 1964 spread versus the 5.7 percentage point drop in the factory list price. 


Since 1964 the industry has recorded an average yearly outlay of $166,000,000 on new 
fixed-capital formation. ‘The major motor vehicle producers also make large purchases 
from a wide range of ancillary industries that provide such items as machinery, tires and 
tubes, paints and chemicals, and metals. 


The multiplicity of uses to which external trade statistics can be put demands careful 
attention to the classification adopted and the degree of commodity detail required. A com- 
modity classification is required to facilitate analysis of trade in terms of the country’s 
economic problems, in sufficient detail to satisfy industrial and commercial needs, con- 
veniently related to available statistics of other countries and, in particular, to domestic 
production, consumption and inventory statistics and in detail usable alongside tariff 
statistics. However, the statistician or customs officer must calculate a trade-off between 
statistical demand and supply. Regard must be paid to the problem that traders and their 
agents have in providing very detailed commodity descriptions, a decided irritant when 
consignments are mixed. Inevitably, serious statistical problems have arisen in compiling 
United States and Canadian automotive trade figures. Because import figures of vehicles 
and original equipment parts are identified by tariff item in both countries, a joint sub-group 
examining the problem concluded that the most comprehensive measure of total automotive 
trade would be the import statistics of the two countries. Table 2 covers vehicles and 
parts as defined in division 58 of the Canadian export and import commodity classifications, 
and other parts and accessories as identified in Canadian and American tariff classifications. 


2.—Canadian Trade in Automotive Vehicles and Parts with All Countries, with the United 
States and with Other Countries, as compared with Total Trade, 1964-70 


(Millions of dollars) 


Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Canada’s Foreign Trade in Motor Vehicles and Parts, 1964-70, Special 
Tabulation, Nov. 17, 1971; revised Feb. 24, 1972. 


All Countries United States Other Countries 
Wenn Automotive! Automotive! Automotive! 
Total Total Total 
Vehicles Parts Vehicles Parts | Vehicles | Parts 
Domestic Exports 
AG Apne te ve crete 8,094.2 82.2 95.2 || 4,271.1 26.3 70.6 || 3,823.1 55.9 24.7 
196 Sine ia tac 8,525.1 183.2 172.8 || 4,840.5 90.6 140.7 || 3,684.6 92.6 yp 
L966 oases es 10,070.6 602.9 432.1 6,027.7 492.9 389.4 || 4,042.9 110.0 42.7 
LOOT Sera ictte tees PZ Oe olone 565.4 || 7,088.5 Weal fase) 512.5 | 4,032.2 100.2 52.9 
L9G 8 ree cacysscle huctexs 13, 269.9 1,888.0 908.0 ]} 8,941.5 1,740.0 846.5 |] 4,328.4 148.0 61.5 
L9G emet cree oe 14,498.2 | 2,513.5 1 128000) 1Oes7oconlme arc Olr Cum Oo noenman aad, 121.7 84.7 
TOTO Ss Betterman 16, 401.1 2,388.5 1,228.0 |] 10,579.9 | 2,287.0 1,140.8 || 5,821.2 151.5 87.2 
Imports 
7,487.7 175.6 642.2 || 5,164.3 75.4 623.4 2,323.4 100.2 18.8 
8,633.1 295.0 818.8 || 6,044.8 170.4 798.0 || 2,588.3 124.6 20.8 
9,866.4 509.1 1eOR2 7,185.6 398.2 1,136.8 || 2,730.8 110.9 33.4 
11,075.2 852.2 1,405.7 || 8,016.3 738.2 1,370.9 || 3,058.9 114.0 34.8 
12,358.0 1,208.3 1,948.6 || 9,048.4 1,022.0 1,900.6 || 3,309.6 186.3 47.8 
14, 130.4 1,340.7 | 2,494.1 || 10,248.2 1OSSa( el eet a2o- On| onssiied 255.0 69.1 
13,951.9 1,224.2 | 2,312.3 | 9,917.0 969.4 | 2,212.8 || 4,034.9 254.8 99.5 


1 See text above for basis of classification. 
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3.—Proeduction and Sales of Motor Vehicles in Canada, 1964-70 
(Thousands of units) 


Source: Motor Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association, Facts and Figures of the Automotive Industry. ORIGINAL 
Source: Statistics Canada (Catalogue Nos. 42-209, 42-002 and 63-208). 


Year Passenger Trucks and Total bP at Sr 
Cars Buses Change 
PRODUCTION 

LGD Aone st ystornte jasc eas secays cud ative dace BARR DC Abort re 560.7 110.3 671.0 é 
IM GES Bho sates Met GOOe eC aE AGO eee cone Basen ac es ae nanan 710.7 144.8 855.5 27.5 
ROG Bere ere ate teats resales. here d syeieiok eles race: sfotrusloiathi arch afhle 701.5 200.6 902.1 5.4 
HOG dere Pe erner ens ior. Sictaccs oe sustesta 0: flere erarctaitiels, aeveem rte: 720.8 226.4 947.3 5.0 
LOG ROR rage choy siete ony csnsaney she ate otte re. aia tianw’si a eatiorenasae are’ ec 900.9 279.1 1,180.0 24.6 
MOCO Sa Sass eee cee Sis ercrtin Sie cra ahster tq arei ate) eeeleiar ravarateieer4 1,035.6 317.3 1,352.9 14.7 
OF Oe raprcteecte arctan s tala iars SickeSiei oe stale bigs af abe taee alate ava slander? 940.4 253.2 1,193.6 —11.8 

SALES CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES MAKE 

Rib 955, 2 eaey Sevan clercaCAe meee CREED Chee FIR aE RIESE acre ea 550.8 106.8 657.6 Ze 
633.6 120.2 753.8 14.6 
627.0 130.6 757.6 0.5 
605.0 133.3 738.4 —2.5 
637.4 142.2 779.6 5.6 
638.3 149.6 787.9 ial 
496.5 124.9 621.4 —21.1 

Sates Overseas MAKE 

LOGE mat. ratte tateh aveve.clohn ett aee alate Oamunare ou pia eine aka 65.9 2.4 68.3 one 
LOG Dieternrees Peete peer cechewucraseiaguiscr heat oa sccisha nce) seeds, iors Soaks ipa 31 Del Ue 12.9 
LIST: sob jincccla BOS ool ad eee air 1 tc Sener a eee htc 67.8 2.0 69.8 —9.5 
LOG TRIN ecard tay ay ever Asp ch aie a: Pores oy einea oye arenas faye) storeterSeavavels 74.4 2.5 76.9 10.2 
OG See oe ee eT aAe se cies ts Sei pate 6 a DP Mewesjemslelernene aera « 104.5 5.3 109.8 42.8 
HOGG eRe EN porerect eva tare fossecvcse covansnaur ysis, siarotaneiavare scovanesaneare meats 122.5 Hest 129.6 18.0 
TAY) cc oohgncee POO donee ore tee & ee oeeeenatrane 143.2 9.2 152.5 i/Aul 


4.—Employment in Canadian Automotive Industries, 1964-70 
(Thousands of employees) 
Source: Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Mechanical Transport Branch. OnricGInAL SouRCE: 


Statistics Canada (Catalogue No. 72-002). 


Year 


: Parts and Motor 
Assembling Accessories Vehicles! 
34.3 30.3 69.0 
40.3 34.1 80.0 
40.3 38.9 84.9 
40.7 87.1 84.1 
41.5 35.4 83.4 
41.0 38.4 90.4 
39.1 35.0 82.5 


1 Includes truck body and trailer manufacturers. 


5.—Relative Earnings in Canadian and United States Automotive Industries, 1964-70 
(Average hourly earnings) 
Source: Statistics Canada (Catalogue No. 72-003) and United States Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract. 


U.S: We 
Canadian | Canadian Vehicles Vehicles Percentages— 
Year Vehicles Parts and and 
Equipment | Equipment 
(2) (3) (4) (1) of (4) (2) of (4) 
$(Can.) $(U.S.) $(Can.) 
2.47 3.21 3.47 Hil? 71.2 
2.61 3.34 3.61 79.5 72.3 
2.65 3.44 3.72 79.0 L0G72 
2.78 3.55 3.84 80.7 72.4 
3.03 3.89 4,21 82.9 72.0 
3.25 4.10 4.43 83.7 73.4 
3.52 4,23 4,42 91.9 79.6 
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6.—United States-Canadian Automotive Price Differentials 


Source: United States Senate Committee on Finance, Fourth Annual Report of the President to the Congress 
on the Operation of the Automobile Products Trade Act of 1965, pp. 34-36. 


Canadian Price 
_Model Differential over 
Price in U.S. US. Pri 
Model oe Se riCe 
1964 1970 1964 1970 
$(U.S.) $(U.S.) p.Gs Dp. 
4-Door Sedan, 6-Cylinder— 
HACCONVSLIStpLiCe veya. 1-0 cath ict aan ee i ane Re I rene prslaye 2511 9.6 3.9 
Wales! SX CISE UIA ter Rites tctte eed een rete la nev EN one eee 176 149 
Dealers-delivery,anduhandlingye. sesame see 25 25 
Sugeestedtretaili price? x... .cpintenwiesiaselelsce ete ateupacroaren a 2,338 2,685 9.9 7.2 
4-Door Sedan, 8-Cylinder— 
HacronyplistypriCes rivets oe Reena aloe riners oer IIE 2,529 2,969 9.2 5.3 
Salesi/excise. part pti A tdi ee eee ey ae ces eee 199 165 
Dealerszeliverycan a inane lin pes eert th entacueee resi uae 40 40 
Bue rested Tohalprice-s tae wie oe pS eee 2,768 3,174 9.6 8.5 
2-Door Hardtop, 8-Cylinder— 
WACtOrye MSU DELCOss. ur sie ub fee cn oer ea cae eee 3,995 4,656 30.4 9.6 
SHLESHEXCISe\ bat ten AN ae ae ee ea ese seetc aie are I eee 309 255 
Mealersidelivery;andunandlings* .s 400.08 a. ae tele 70 50 
Sugcesteametallipnice?.. ops ters way sas cacan ee Aces a ere teres 4,374 4,961 29.7 12.3 


1 Canadian sales tax 11 p.c. in 1964-67, and 12 p.c. in 1968-69; U.S. excise tax reduced to 10 p.c. in 1964 and to 
7p.c. in 1965-69. 2 Excludes destination chargcs, state and local taxes, licence and title. 


7.—Capital Expenditures by Canadian Autemotive Industries, 1964-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Source: Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Mechanical Transport Branch. ORIGINAL SOURCE: 
Statistics Canada. 


Vehicles Parts 

‘ New . New p 

Year New Non- Machinery New Non- Machinery Totalt 
residential ¥ RE residentiv] 
Construction and Construction and 
er Equipment. | ~~~ Equipment 

22h.0 26.4 13.9 45.6 108.3 

39.8 50.5 lifoatt 88.9 196.9 

29.2 27.9 48.1 101.6 206.8 

37.2 41.3 10.3 61.8 150.7 

19.2 32.3 7.9 34.0 93.4 

15.7 24.9 11.9 79.6 132.1 

er. a 17.0 156.9 215.1 


1 Includes truck bodies and trailer manufacturers. 


Conclusion 


The joint comprehensive review of the Agreement began at a meeting in Washington 
on Dec. 138, 1967. A joint working party was established and meetings were held in Ottawa 
and Washington over several months. Following a delay, occasioned by the Canadian 
national election of June 1968 and appointment of new Ministers to several federal depart- 
ments directly concerned, and further discussion in August 1968, the Joint Review ended. 
Both Governments concluded that considerable progress had been made toward achieving 
benefits of broader automotive trade in automotive products. Trade had expanded and 
production cost economies had been realized with rationalization of production in both 
countries and especially in Canada. Trade and manufacture of products in related fields 
had grown and car price differentials had narrowed. Employment in automotive production 
had increased in both countries and the few dislocations occurring had been dealt with 
through separate adjustment assistance programs. Although not enough experience had 
been accumulated under the Agreement to recommend changes, areas of possible im- 
provement had been studied: (1) liberalization of conditions on duty-free entry into Canada; 
(2) possible amendment of the Agreement to encompass additional products; (3) simpli- 
fication of customs and other administrative practices; and (4) improvement and reconcilia- 
tion of trade statistics. 


fo 
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The Governments of the United States and Canada were unable to agree on the specific 
conditions under which the transitional safeguards on free entry into Canada would be 
eliminated. Canadian concern with the viability of the smaller Canadian industry, 
complicated by the subsidiary-parent relationship, has not relaxed to date (December 1971), 


United States officials recognized in the Joint Review discussions of product coverage 
that inventory and identification complications resulted from exclusion of replacement or 
service parts identical with original equipment parts; however, extension of the Agreement 
seemed to them to add further administrative and inventory difficulties. The broad market 
and production integration objectives appeared to rule out special-purpose vehicles on a 
small scale designed to perform limited objectives. However, snowmobiles and original 
parts were accorded duty-free entry into the United States as a result of the pact; Canada 
provided reciprocal duty-free entry retroactive to Nov. 1, 1966. Little interest was ex- 
pressed by United States officials in extension of the Agreement to tires and tubes not 
mounted on a vehicle or to dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, etc., which had non-automotive applica- 
tions. Some steps toward simplification and facilitation of customs administration were 
noted but no substantial changes were expected. The problem of trade statistics has been 
noted earlier. 


From either a national or a continental viewpoint the impressive result of the Auto- 
motive Agreement of 1965 was a gain in welfare, in the loose sense of denoting economic 
efficiency. Determination of the effect of the Agreement on the distribution of income 
within and between the two countries would be a complex project. The gain for Canada 
has been resources devoted to improvement in allocative efficiency and the lead provided 
by the industry to faster economic growth. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 
on customs documents received by Statistics Canada from the various customs ports in 
Canada, supplemented with energy data obtained through other channels. It should be 
noted that trade figures reflect the physical movements of goods across Canada’s national 
and customs boundaries but do not always represent the financial transactions for changes 
in ownership of these goods. 


Coverage.—Totai Canadian exports are the sum of domestic exports and re-exports. 
Domestic exports or exports of Canadian produce include shipments abroad of goods wholly 
produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods which have been 
changed in form by further processing in Canada. Re-exports or exports of foreign produce 
include only goods previously included in import statistics which are exported from Canada 
in the same form as when imported. Minor operations such as cleaning, sorting or re- 
packing are not considered as changing the condition of imported goods. Following the 
introduction in January 1964 of the “General Trade’’ system of compilation, re-exports 
have also included outward movements of goods previously imported but stored in customs 
warehouses. 


Likewise, imports, as from January 1964, include all goods cleared by customs imme- 
diately on arrival in Canada together with goods that are entered into customs warehouses. 
For earlier years, imports under the ‘‘Special Trade’’ system of presentation included goods 
cleared immediately on arrival plus goods cleared for consumption out of customs ware- 
houses. This meant that those goods, which crossed the national boundary into and out of 
customs warehouses without crossing the customs boundary, were excluded. 


Certain commodities have, since January 1960, been excluded from both export and 
import trade statistics but have been published monthly under ‘Special Transactions— 


* Prepared in the External Trade Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Non-trade’”’. This category includes commodity movements which either have no inter- 
national financial implications or are better considered as non-merchandise transactions 
in the statistics of Canada’s balance of international payments. These are: unrefined gold, 
gold products where the gold content is 80 p.c. or more of the total value, and gold coin, 
except collections; settlers’ effects; private donations and gifts; tourist purchases; goods 
shipped back and forth across the national boundary by the diplomatic and military per- 
sonnel of Canada and of foreign countries posted abroad and in Canada, respectively; 
temporary movements for exhibition or competition, including films for processing; bunker 
supplies and stores sold to foreign vessels or aircraft in Canadian ports or purchased by 
Canadian carriers abroad; military grants to NATO member countries; ships of British 
construction and registry imported for use in Canada, and ships purchased for use as 
international carriers but not used to carry goods between points in Canada; and generally, 
all temporary exports and imports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian 
territory. 


The series ‘‘New Gold Production Available for Export’’, which has been published as 
a supplement to external trade statistics, is deleted. Being an item of non-merchandise 
transactions in the current account, it is described in Chap. X XIII, Sect. 5, on the Canadian 
balance of international payments. 


Valuation.—The basic source documents require the reporting of exports at transac- 
tion values, f.o.b. place of lading (i.e., exclusive of inland freight, insurance, handling and 
other charges). Declarations denominated in foreign currency are converted to Canadian 
dollars for publication. The value of goods imported is usually that as determined for 
customs duty, and the Canadian Customs Act generally requires the valuation of goods 
f.o.b. point of shipment in the country of provenance. However, continuing effort is made 
to prevent the inadvertent filtering through during document processing of c.i.f. values, 
in particular for free goods or goods subject to specific rates of duty. 


Classification.—Beginning with statistics for January 1961, a new export commodity 
classification was used, based on the Standard Commodity Classification developed by 
Statistics Canada as a tool for integrating statistical series derived from different sources. 
Whereas the classification previously used classified commodities primarily according to the 
material of which they were chiefly composed, the new classification places commodities in 
sections mainly according to stage of processing and purpose, as follows: Live Animals; 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco; Crude Materials, Inedible; Fabricated Materials, 
Inedible; End Products, Inedible; and Special Transactions—Trade. For most of the 
commodities of major importance in Canadian exports, the classes of the new commodity 
classification are substantially identical with those of its predecessor. 


As from January 1964, a new commodity classification was also introduced for import 
statistics, based on concepts similar to those embodied in the export commodity classifica- 
tion, so that there has been a closer correspondence between the two sets of statistics. The 
import commodity classification is more extensive than the export commodity classification 
and in its new form gives a comprehensive coverage of those commodities which constitute 
the bulk of Canada’s import trade. The grouping system employed in the new classifica- 
tion also makes easier the identification of other commodities which may merit separate 
specification; continuing study is being made to keep the classification both meaningful 
and up to date in the dynamic environment in which commodities entering international 
trade are becoming more sophisticated and complex. 


Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. For exports from Canada, 
the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, at the time of export, in- 
tended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course of transfer from one means 
of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the country of consignment is the 
country from which the goods came without interruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is not necessarily the country of 
actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be imported by a firm in another 
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country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second country is the country of consign- 
ment to which the goods are credited. There is one exception to this rule; an attempt is 
made to classify by country of origin goods produced in South America, Central America, 
Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada from the United States. The effect 
of this procedure is to reduce slightly the imports credited to the United States and to 
increase those credited to South and Central American countries. 


The country sub-totals include trade with Commonwealth and other countries (the 
Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa) entitled to Preferential rates of duty. 
Trade with Alaska and Hawaii is included in the United States statistics in all the relevant 
tables of this Chapter, even though these two areas were separately classified prior to 
January 1959 and January 1960, respectively. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics Between Canada and Other Countries.— 
Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of its 
customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors contribut- 
ing to these discrepancies include:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, with 
respect to the treatment of transportation charges, fair market and transaction values. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as military sup- 
plies, government-financed gifts of commodities, postal and express shipments, tourist 
purchases, bunkers and warehouse trade. 


(8) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of crediting trade by countries, notably the consignment system used by 
Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use in some other countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 5, it should be noted that exports and imports 
of gold are excluded from among other commodities in all tables. There are, in the main, 
three sets of tariff rates in operation in Canada: British Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation 
and General Tariff as described at pp. 1105-1106. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes 
duties on a greater proportion of manufactured goods than of raw or semi-processed prod- 
ucts. 

1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada, 1956-70 


Nors.—An adjustment has been made for ‘‘Special Transactions—Non-trade’”’ to present figures on ‘‘general 
trade system”’ throughout. 


Exports Imports Balance 

of Trade: 

Year Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable Free Total Exports (+) 
Imports (—) 

$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 

1 OD Oiereetate ts etic naects 4,760,442 73,335 | 4,833,777 | 3,292,516 | 2,254,435 | 5,546,951 — 713,175 
LOS Cartas nian tess. crecihss 4,788,880 95,261 4,884,141 BPR MS 2,250,149 5,473,346 — 589,205 
ODS eerie = octets Be 4,791,436 102,907 4,894,343 2,952,707 2,097,785 5,050, 492 — 156,150 
Ia OR Is Oy NORA 5,021,672 118, 628 5,140,300 3,143,065 2,365, 856 5,508,921 — 368,621 
DOG Owe ate Meter orate min aeace 5,255,575 131,217 5, 386, 792 3,048, 583 2,434, 112 5, 482,695 — 95,903 
LOG Ny cea piseace eos 5, 754,986 140,229 | 5,895,215 | 3,115,408 | 2,653,170 | 5,768,578 || + 126,637 
L9G 2 ee von n srcles oer 6,178, 523 169,190 6,347,713 3, 480, 282 2,777,494 6,257,776 + 89,987 
LOGS Rice inmters a tree dee 6,798,529 181,613 6,980, 142 8,542,585 3,015, 6238 6, 558, 209 + 421,933 
LOGE Seed tras omtnaee erase 8,094,219 209, 186 8,303, 405 4,034,903 3,452, 804 7,487,707 + 815,698 
LOG Diet cath exe ctor eda 8,525,078 241,599 8,766,677 4,366, 849 4,266,300 8, 633, 148 + 183,529 
10,070,627 254,693 | 10,325,320 4,831, 709 5,034, 730 9, 866,439 + 458,881 
11,120,674 299,284 | 11,419,957 5,096,920 5,978,279 | 11,075,199 + 344,759 
13,269,935 354,078 | 13,624,013 5,029,260 7,328,722 | 12,357,982 +1, 266,031 
14,498,224 427,647 | 14,925,871 5,907,202 8,223,170 | 14,130,372 + 795,499 
16,473,865 419,007 | 16,892,872 5,909,635 8,030,140 | 18,939,775 +2, 953,097 
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Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Region 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s exports and imports by 
geographic region and by country. 


2.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1956-70 


Item and Year 


Domestic Exports 


: Other Common- : 
Kingdom | Wealth and Prefer | Ste Cute 
P.C. PAG: TEOr. PGs 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total Total 
$000 $'000 $’000 $7000 
811,113 17.0 252,117 5.3 | 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
720,898 15.1 240,016 5.0 | 2,846,646 59.4 981,320 20.5 
771,576 16.1 290,125 6.1 | 2,808,067 58.6 921,667 19.2 
785,302 15.7 281, 462 5.6 | 3,083,151 61.4 871,257 17.3 
915,290 17.4 333,815 6.4] 2,932,171 55.8 | 1,074,300 20.4 
909,344 15.8 328, 854 5.7 | 3,107,176 54,0 | 1,409,612 24.5 
909,041 14.7 331,004 5.4] 3,608,439 58.4 | 1,330,040 21.5 
1,006, 838 14.8 391,526 5.8 | 3,766,380 55.4 | 1,633,785 24.0 
1,199,779 14.8 493, 871 6.1 | 4,271,059 52.8 | 2,129,510 26.3 
1,174,309 13.8 502,330 5.9 | 4,840,456 56.8 | 2,007,984 23.6 
1,122,574 Male at 547, 420 5.4 | 6,027,722 59.9 | 2,372,911 23.6 
1, 169, 053 10.5 638, 201 5.8 | 7,088,490 63.7 | 2,224,930 20.0 
1,209, 567 oF) 593, 093 4.5 | 8,941,501 67.4 | 2,525,774 19.0 
1,091, 236 7.5 588, 858 4.1 | 10,273,542 70.9 | 2,544,587 17.6 
1,465, 155 8.9 762,216 4.6 | 10,652,713 64.7 | 3,593,781 21.8 
476, 371 8.6 220,808 4.0 | 4,031,394 72.7 818,378 14.7 
507,319 9.3 239,054 4.4 | 3,887,391 7) 839, 582 15.3 
518,505 10.3 210,016 4.2 | 3,460,147 68.5 861,824 17.0 
588,573 10.7 241,241 4.4 |} 3,709,065 67.3 970, 042 17.6 
588 , 932 10.8 281, 167 5.1 3, 686, 625 67.2 925,971 16.9 
618, 221 10.7 292,155 5.1 | 3,863,968 67.0 994,233 17.2 
563, 062 9.0 318,501 5.1 4,299,539 68.7 1,076,673 17.2 
526,800 8.0 400, 820 6.1 4, 444, 556 67.8 1,186,083 18.1 
573,995 exe 405,850 5.4 | 5,164,285 69.0 | 1,343,577 17.9 
619,058 7.2 372,780 4.3 | 6,044,881 70.0 | 1,596,480 18.5 
644,741 6.5 416, 293 4.2 7,135,611 72.3 1,669,794 16.9 
673, 050 6.1 435, 291 3.9 | 8,016,341 72.4 1,959,517 17.6 
696, 085 5.6 452,998 3.7 | 9,048,372 73.2 | 2,160,528 17.5 
790,973 5.6 571,828 4.0 | 10,243,238 72.5 | 2,524,338 17.9 
738, 262 5.3 621, 239 4.51 9,904,919 71.1 | 2,675,356 19.2 
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3.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries, 1970 with Comparable Figures for 
1968 and 1969 
Rank in— 
Item and Country 1968 1969 1970 
1968 | 1969 | 1970 
$000 $000 $7000 
Domestic Exports 
1 1 lel Umi GediStates sa vatech ana ceomet viacce cee dees eet 8,941,501 | 10,278,542 | 10,652,713 
2 2 22| United Kingdoms crus orev einen ane 1,209,567 | 1,091,236 1,465,155 
3 3 OL | AVADAL Heide setae cis ene acts Sad se Rea ee eevee Soe 606, 787 624, 733 810, 142 
4 4 4 Germany, Federal Republic of..........2-.s0000e00s+ 228 , 733 277, 382 383, 681 
6 5 Dil NEEM SrLANdS oe ere dese rao ts Sette vanrone ee eles 178, 850 184, 966 277,189 
5 6 Og @Anistralia tote atte acechem somos eer octytreee cen eeeateaas 185,717 163, 258 197,750 
9 10 7 | Belgium and Luxembourg 126, 648 116, 232 189, 943 
8 7 8 | Italy 131,210 133, 671 183,961 
10 ik 9 | Norway 116,559 103,645 178, 056 
14 8 10 | France 81,516 128, 583 154, 201 
7 9 11 | People’s Republic of China 163, 243 122,891 141,995 
ll 12 12 | India 111,255 95, 552 129,842 
12 13 13 | Venezuela 102,671 92,902 111,391 
15 14 14 | South Africa 68,341 78,501 104,005 
13 40 15 | Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 88, 569 9,071 101,553 
16 3 16 | Mexico 54,589 72,873 91,698 
17 18 17 | Brazil 48,200 50, 246 87,387 
20 114 OH SALINE mason siecle cise ae esi te Votre te falectes Orestes andes erausoemenstate 41,113 55, 908 64,506 
18 16 OS Alec ong Liam serm yeaa ere eerily inept toy dois irae lever ie mas 48,017 62,315 59,129 
19 20 DOA @ubaieracGsr ce csscrd cabinets aaloeaen tee evel 44,988 40,739 58, 900 
27 28 DUB Pa lcisGan on. ccets 6c icles ae tet ooh elon aor as 29,689 22,142 55,799 
21 23 Papqe || BATE) gi oyg 84 (een a Sn ccc rOa TO a nee eto one ae 37,811 36,976 48,515 
25 19 D3 ES WECEN aw arcrnie sieeve ae On ec ene cae me ere pers 31,744 41,278 47,735 
23 21 DPA TAM AICA.S cprsleaveatenuetieraane aMih eters aria amare Walblaveratlnne « 34,378 40,481 46,545 
24 22 2 Ob SING Wa Zealand sage ce ci an tear cie stone cei ae SOREN iar 31,842 36,976 42,691 
66 71 26a MUnitedsArabetepublicns seer seca cer ceoerin ates 3,242 2,942 37,778 
26 24 27 | Switzerland 31,197 34, 239 37,296 
28 26 Blak OLUer acre cteagis aye heer asec e ciavetaqeeste 8 Gosaunes 22,231 26, 234 35,891 
22 25 29 | Philippines 34,546 32,328 30, 154 
49 46 30 | Yugoslavia 6,551 8,023 26,917 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................. 12,841,305 | 14,059,865 | 15,852,518 
Grand Totals, Domestic Exports.............. 13,269,935 | 14,498,224 | 16,473,855 
Imports 
J 1 ISieUnited Stat esaesda.ctcoan uence cures cee acta entire eee 9,048,372 | 10,243, 238 9,904,919 
2 2 2) eC mipedoKang OI co eeeieiatas aides cater ce cine ite eee 696, 085 790,973 738,261 
3 4! Delle APD race Smetana svonetes © Patareta cs por cPePoucven sea) «/cocvere wietonetsressus ee 360, 180 495,704 581,715 
5 4 4)\eGermany, Mederal kepublictotsaaesded sme. sees 298, 869 354,715 370,931 
4 5 Ohilie Venezuela. see Pars os te aime oa ern ere: erarars are areetarelsvalore 357, 862 345,596 339,212 
6 6 6 | France 121,647 151,841 158, 486 
9 8 7 | Australia 75,990 96,285 146, 147 
Uf 7 Sulu bali crs arses 114,492 141,193 144,973 
8 9 9 | Sweden 78,091 84,506 105, 888 
11 10 10 | Switzerland 64,326 83, 930 80,831 
10 ut 11 | Netherlands 69, 052 78,678 78,923 
12 12 Le ieLon PAK ON gary a keer eeeve Macias aroveus sein ener tarsi eamelhe eos ocak 58, 354 72,942 78,486 
15 15 13a eNepherlandspAntillesscepr wena een meia Nanterre 49,658 50,395 54,178 
21 19 DA | a Eun Wy uae alae. tetavanes Pee ae ek detrei a os nett of RD rare Te reerash 34,379 42,456 51,936 
13 14 159 eBelgrumandwiuxembourgshes.- ss emeene ote eset 57,520 60, 936 51,695 
18 20 ALG) WR PAZ ono. s cha Acie ore eR Paterarece ny slots aca oe Sante Siac Soames 38,725 42,128 49,311 
LY. 18 UTE WeINOKW Vier sherae ncrastrstere ii ae ace arers hsv eve esvovecd apavere mae slate 39, 204 44,895 49,132 
14 13 ASUS MeXiCOss sa astananteevie tei elon ion aula oneimmna stances oer 52,167 64,085 47,344 
16 Aly Lvl SouthcAfri cays seainc ¢ 2 meteats mie ce le aie ersiersseiormiccsen eens ake 39,315 45,944 45,702 
25 23 PON MAVUIST LAs. crard barred od ete is Yates sence todas 8. cus eats settee eae 28, 563 38, 878 45,614 
34 32 OL RINT oe Gila, tae seein He eee eas owe MAR a accent ceteris ok 16,966 22,203 44,558 
53 21 22 | New Zealand 18,645 41,182 43,064 
19 22 DO LCase 38 , 304 40,905 40,096 
29 29 DAN SOA cya reer eres Pe ch ean aa airs eter Reet 25,626 28,714 34, 460 
28 24 PSN els EW Een as) 1) ars ian ee aac eae eR RS HORS INP eater Ren ea Sat 25,986 32, 824 34,180 
23 27 DASA ABA NOB ee aol A alan once bah a eat k Reewekey aire 0 fie era ean ren 33, 569 30,176 33, 880 
Pat 25 PEN A DY ana din. sek pee, Boien Reo rato toe nC eae ences HOON Oo 26,393 32,392 30,495 
24 26 Sail Golly Ancona Perey AORN AHIR, ceREN eens, olaaice eis fers 29,408 31,050 28,770 
26 28 ZO OZECH OSLO Va LE are cer oiyaicrcrakite Lev ovsiy saa te ont ov seid ous eave ote bs 27,367 30,046 27,491 
22 16 ra \O}e ie faieseveh (tt armas onal tdi ean ante DE RE 8 MM AIG ACRES chal Aclnics 83,935 45,978 27,067 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................. 11,959,050 | 13,664,788 | 13,467,745 
Grand Totals, Lm ports incu cae sy noh de ee oo 12,357,982 | 14,130,372 | 13,929,775 


There are currently about 35,000 bowling alleys in Japan and one third of them are floored with maple 
bedstock that came fully machined from Canada. Canadian manufacturers also do a lucrative business 
with Japan in bowling alley pins, which require replacement every nine to twelve months. 


4.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1963-70 


Region and Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Western Europe— 

United Kingdom........... 1,006, 838)1,199,779|1, 174,309} 1,122,574] 1,169,053} 1,209, 567| 1,091,236] 1,465,155 
Gibraltar yeoecnsoe steers 185 110 60 113 41 39 26 21 
Areland. ae ees ee 10,461 15,072 16, 664 14,948 15,645 11,124 13,949 14,348 
Maltaand Gozo;.....-2022+ 25313 Ms AOA 1,964 1,648 1351 814 1,951 L517, 
IVISLELAase) A ee ead eas oe 6,826 7,475 9,857 11,600 7,810 6, 008 9,067 8, 855 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 76,493) 100,535) 128,011 117,505 100,800 126, 648 116, 232 189 , 943 
Menmank Powe a cscs 6,811 7,484 9,176 10,802 15, 730 15,579 15,010 21,024 
Binks ds fey eae eee ee 7,214 4,458 4,792 7,078 4,661 7,058 To lGe 7,898 
1 ier ch Veo perk hen g Seat Raper ate 63,428) 79,433) 87,273 84,541 80, 608 81,516 128, 583 154, 201 
Germany, Federal Republic 

Ofte viens Wacerlee oie sia eae 170,969} 211,360) 189,493 176, 800 177,955} 228,733) 277,382} 383,681 
Greece, | jee nheee tinces Lees 7,429 8,013 8,231 9,647 8,629 8,904 10, 265 23,965 
Tceland ye ewe ee he 347 10,459 10,228 6,492 738 298 385 418 
TL palys eee set mentee 76,761 62,236] 93,223 114,787 141, 439 131,210} 133,671 183,961 
iINetnerlands ero) sacs csscie ee 87,009] 101,582} 127,766 143,113 176, 431 178, 850 184,966] 277,189 
INOIWAV de eernes hens 73,398} 67,582) 82,456 107,014 87,424 116, 559 103,645} 178,056 
Portugal scapes. eo. sas. oe 5, 859 6, 264 5, 260 5, 228 7,138 6,310 7,039 10,605 
SPALL Mee een eg ae nie cee 20,500} 21,235) 33,825 36,900 39, 623 41,114 55,908 64, 506 
Ue CDN geamrn Semmes. ten 20,926] 29,922} 28,980 36,574 27,808 31,744 41,278 47,735 
Switzerland’. .:s2-.acesees 27,247) 28,502) 27,095 31,010 23, 833 31,197 34,239 37, 296 


Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 


(Countriesaes see. eee 1,019, 797|1,217,683]1, 192,996} 1,139,278 1,186,089 1,221,544] 1,107,161} 1,481,041 
European Economic 

Communiivarecsene ees 474,659} 555,147] 625,765] 636,746] 677,234) 746,957} 840,834) 1,188,975 

Other countries........... 176,620] 191,393] 219,901} 262,345) 223,394) 264,771) 284,014) 400,358 


Totals, Western Europe. |1, 671, 076|1, 964, 223/2,038,663| 2,038,369| 2,086,718] 2,233,271] 2.232,010| 3,070,374 
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4.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1963-70—continued 


Region and Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Eastern Europe— 
PAE ANIA Scheie carehhersja(S.ere!0 5:6: s 2} 10,873 9,471 7,562 5,705 2,793 3,655 4,163 
alg aringas ere creat 28 19,239 7,364 7,812 37 79 105 3,328 
Czechoslovakia............. 13,289] 54,230) 34,762 5,080 10,970 12,394 3,770 6,872 
German Democratic Re- 

DUEL Aa ose oka areas 1,262} 11,739} 15,216 12,311 5,516 1,206 1,846 376 
PEER Bs Woore ostienscicicievcieys divite's. = 374 1,910 8,352 3,293 3,500 12,333 2,882 6, 888 
EGE La en apes 27,200! 62,653} 31,565 37,404 25,790 18,240 6,554 15,161 
HAVO MIATA as). ec raecaasials eoscores 1,275 540 641 685 345 1,212 1,221 3,502 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

epibliesiterr. soon ne cc 150,123} 315,943) 197,362} 320,605] 128,663 88,569 9,071) 101,553 
BVA OSLAVAR Tetris cine es 17,519 5,443 8,561 3,664 3,484 6,551 8,023 26,917 

Totals, Eastern Europe!) 211,071) 482,568) 313,294) 398,415} 184,011) 143,378 37,127) 168,759 
Middle East— 
SATAN eect terete ci eieys iar ores 162 151 160 331 82 221 86 76 
(ON DEUS te ecole siee soos < 513 193 261 328 307 443 494 901 
AGATE yeas c 6 nleleine esi0 246 279 548 409 201 132 158 81 
Southern Yemen........... 1 1 193 218 404 66 12 4 
PU EUCIAM SEATS. cle te) sisissera.ciese-s 1 1 66 152 162 445 4,169 301 
British Middle East, n.e.s... 127 138 2 2 2 2 2 
GHIODIA a ce teiricicne enc» cess > 139 236 581 842 498 294 257 397 
LSS ae ce ae cA eee 3,568 3,002 3, 282 3,795 3,055 6, 567 5,225 7,943 
3,376 957 734 887 625 882 2,792 4,184 
8,163 9,109 6,261 10, 703 6,565 9,827 16,975 14,446 
244 245 306 429 411 300 645 382 
2,748 934 3,582 3,994 2,890 2,527 1,706 1,031 
2,365 2,516 2,419 3,134 2,497 3,383 3,524 4,882 
690 907 660 695 1,131 826 2,364 3,142 
3,548 Seles 5,343 5,034 3,635 4,057 3,618 6,662 
22 1 26 8 3 19 34 22 
173 113 120 363 898 2,052 499 1,487 
713 387 665 555 511 4,679 910 18,636 
PREC Ver yee tole cvs ia Seton ve 2,378 1,581 3,468 4,781 5,014 13, 242 18,912 21,492 
United Arab Republic...... 2,536 3,978 4,772 5,330 931 3,242 2,942 37,778 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Wountriess tec ca aacer 1,048 760 1,227 1,438 1,156 1,306 4,919 1,362 
Totals, Other Countries...| 30,662} 27,468) 32,218 40,551 28,665 51,897 60,402} 122,433 
Totals, Middle East....| 31,710) 28,229) 33,446 41,989 29,821 53, 203 65,321} 123,795 
Other Africa— 
Gambiaweeassenesnceteoce: 212 71 162 163 171 165 148 156 
(Ghana Ae teeeeene ceeenls 5,451 7,333 5,723 3,994 4,384 5,075 5,100 6,076 
Reenyaee ot ol ceee seciies 1,003 911 4,605 1,653 2,114 1,884 2,375 1,455 
Mala wil a rnmrivecaniecmrt Bo.ckens's 3 3 90 143 317 218 294 380 
Mauritius and Dependencies. 218 94 236 135 200 354 199 378 
ING OnLA ort forcbaere cc ctatcieraictancror- 3, 234 6, 292 6,934 10,108 3,700 3,809 4,169 8,160 
Northern Rhodesia......... 826 1,031 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Nyasaland ss aaa: snes wanene 99 156 5 5 5 5 5 5 
hod esiananacmmavrincesra: 6 6 3,841 603 95 24 2 15 
Sierra Weonesamcstadies weiss 1,298 1,329 1,134 1,743 724 164 538 912 
Out he AlriCaaceriy terrae sotto 60,299] 69,166] 76,226 74,393 77,690 68,341 78,501 104,005 
Southern Rhodesia. i. 3,637 3,150 7 7 7 7 7 7 
MBA AM YAK reraniocterae core ts 377 192 8 8 8 8 8 8 
PLAN ANIA ce rscinet eo Niertn 9 9 316 2,039 3,229 1,163 637 633 
Wigand are css tecics-crscien 148 259 1,167 521 364 1,299 839 1,121 
SITET 0} ps 5S a BARRO Ris a ee genr 10 10 4,279 1,384 4,082 1,939 1,504 4,967 
Commonwealth Africa, 

AMS AC OOO SE EE On ee 52 31 35 13 14 10 122 316 
PAS Origiecar hese eis «ens ne ates 3,970 1212 228 965 2,674 7,309 2,948 19,138 
PAN BOL en fraser incre eoe0 8 104 75 228 315 222 377 386 628 
(GRMEPOON, ne necscecer enn 24 39 157 199 249 385 853 1,044 
Congo (Kinshasa).......... 921 127 872 956 586 1,637 1,394 2,262 

1 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. 2 See Southern Yemen and Trucial States. 3 Formerly 

Nyasaland, 4See Zambia. 5 See Malawi. 6 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 7 See 
Rhodesia, 8 See Tanzania. 9 Formerly Tanganyika. 10 Formerly Northern Rhodesia. 
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4.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region 


and Country, 1963-70—continued 


Region and Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Other Africa—concluded 
Mahomey sons. saat eee. 1 1 1 1 120 107 826 74 
French Africa, n.e.s......... 92 214 226 461 291 548 2,216 939 
(Gabonieer terra: acta 15 146 31 294 560 813 1,000 622 
Guineatye eee ees cites 2 4 81 728 42 284 242 78 
Ivory Coast 18 66 49 88 246 657 651 994 
Liberia....... 1,100 5,518 1,908 1,344 1,349 1,056 1,340 2,153 
Malagasy 1 1 108 45 32 145 22 38 
Viaritanias eee eer er aes 258 169 657 123 114 300 606 481 
IMOLOCCOMeeT. ae iene, 963 667 391 297 3,120 4,627 1,463 5,423 
Mozainbiquesesaseet acces 2,646 1,806 3, 282 1,280 1,871 2,931 3,006 2,300 
Portuguese Africa, 7.¢.8..... 283 164 367 ital 109 178 269 315 
Senegal eee erected cnielore 1 1 1 1 1,314 153 yp 554 
Spanish Africas y..tia.clciees ON 229 112 85 135 96 209 359 
OO ee ee ae cntete 350 443 317 585 354 436 453 304 
MLAUTHIS LA tssrsetira, horn ect cetetetns 1,970 327 86 196 93 1,561 2,584 6,934 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Cowmtriessa ae hrasisi.s acer 76,853} 90,012) 104,748 96,894 97,084 84,446 94,428] 128,576 
Totals, Other Countries... 12,738 12,207 9,101 8,131 14,085 23,598 21,239 44,642 
Totals, Other Africa... 89,591} 102,219) 113,849 105,024 111,169 108,044 115, 666 173, 218 
Other Asia— 
Ceylon ee tac ease eels ere a 2,636 4,724 2,199 5, 250 9,027 5, 626 34,1058} 9,311 
MongeKongase se neener occ. 17,490) 22,278) 16,734 15,385 17,349 16, 587 17,678 20,753 
INGA ce meneame eatin 53,900 64,042 58, 453 107, 662 140,592 111,255 95, 552 129, 842 
NALA RIAs eee ene cee rtele 6,999 8,370 9,253 15,376 13,445 10,726 15,524 14,003 
Rakistan rose tien cece 19,152 20,031 21,643 25,671 33,181 29,689 22,142 55,799 
Singapore sens cua ciacinnmccie 3 3 3 3 2,868 3,159 4,822 10,797 
Ai ghanistancecnnset acon. 18 23 23 18 799 465 91 263 
Bay bd 0 2: page hay eR Ae oo, ee 703 736 671 1,195 262 740 1,469 2,099 
Cambodia and Laos........ 17 9 128 98 63 76 204 653 
People’s Republic of China..| 104,738] 136,263} 105,131 184,879 91,306} 163,243) 122,891) 141,995 
Indonesia sees se eee een ene te 1,449 703 1,636 347 Petia 2,408 2,948 16, 489 
Vapan en ccr me cette. 296,010} 330,234) 316,187} 393,892) 572,156) 606,787} 624,733) 810,142 
KOrenee peta een orien ceiaciec 3,815 1,096 823 4 4 4 4 4 
Koreat Nortiiasn eee ici 5 5 5 12,802 2 — 253 2 
Korean Southicsscresitencest 6 6 8 2,849 7,671 13, 208 T5nsou 18,806 
Philippines; ca. «astoocaseseie 21,284) 27,809} 26,354 18, 683 25,458 34,546 32,328 30, 154 
Portuguese Asia............ 38 41 48 60 48 52 28 22 
PR GASV Anas woh flonase sjaccee 3,759 6,178 6,577 8,410 12,267 16,893 12,157 18,315 
Palanan areas etree 2,823 3,803 5,621 6,742 6,947 7,162 8,539 8, 006 
ICTR AN ET ONG ee oe Se oe gene 250 726 804 2,589 1,939 2,168 2,135 3,839 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Countries eases ens 100,176} 119,445} 108,282} 169,344] 216,461 177,043) 158,872) 240,506 
Totals, Other Countries...) 434,903} 507,623) 464,002} 632,565} 721,687) 847,744] 823,110) 1,050,783 
Totals, Other Asia..... 535,079| 627,068) 572,284| 801,909} 938,148) 1,024,786] 981,981) 1,291,288 
Oceania— 
HN Ustraliginanrecraxis ee eres ss 100,773) 145,812} 140,372) 117,359) 156,249} 185,717) 163,258} 197,749 
1G pt enti ae m Oa e eee 759 891 1,115 829 875 910 873 905 
iNew Zealand sec. ie sie 30,549 33,714 36,845 41,750 40,742 31,842 36,976 42,691 
British Oceania, n.e.s....... 249 386 317 304 205 235 72 174 
Hrench @ceaniae..c ice es 299 436 508 614 1,149 1,693 715 790 
United States Oceania...... 3,693 1,261 828 740 764 948 1,734 1, 233 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Countrieste ences asics: 132,330} 180,804] 178,650} 160,241 198,071] 218,704) 201,180) 241,521 
Totals, Other Countries... 3,992 1,697 1,336 1,354 1,914 2,641 2,449 2,028 
Totals, Oceania........ 136,322] 182,501} 179,986] 161,595] 199,985] 221,345] 203,629] 243,544 
1 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 2 Less than $500. 3 Included with Malaysia. 4 Trade 


with Korea included in Korea, North and Korea, South. 
6 Trade with Korea, South included with Korea. 


5 Trade with Korea, North included with Korea 
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4.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1963-70—concluded 


Region and Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
South America— 
Malkland Islands... <6... 1 4 9 133 1 13 3 
(CUT ae Oe OR ae OCe ete 5,061 7,116 7,750 9,878 12 ee 9,291 8,395 12,244 
PTD TINA oe ee Sate sl, 36,992] 26,889] 32,720 39,529 33,380 48,017 62,315 59,129 
Bioyiawenes i oes 6 Renal. 628 985 1,687 2,126 2,233 3,478 2,086 2,205 
TESA Rie eee Se 29,432 22,985 17,509 21,157 27,540 48, 200 50, 246 87 , 387 
(ONS CR aan Bee 12,329 12,659 10,514 12,316 17,747 20,735 22,837 22,884 
Golomb hee ene dee: 23,348 21,252 17,362 25,397 18,199 18,376 18,778 24,625 
EIGCURUOn MON i eee be Sols 3,913 5,719 4,672 3,028 3,093 3,481 2,596 3,516 
Brench Guiana. ..ofesesesss.< 2 4 54 18 38 15 12 18 
PIR UV tote cere yttveietoraiorayes 8 211 485 177 129 114 717 348 186 
32S a et ina in gene a 11,641 10,749 21,864 36,355 32,344 22,231 26, 234 35,891 
Shrimemarate) sere 1,031] 1,610] 1,283 1,834 1,238 2,037 1,383 1,641 
UrueGayecmeeon ee... 2,994, 5,679] 3,283 4,779 2,952 2,377 3,351 4,376 
Wenezitela an. ccg nes cereecs 46,328] 64,075} 73,045 75,958 82,049} 102,671 92,902} 111,391 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
@otmtriess. eee e heaee secs 5,067 (ai lilyy/ 7, 754 9,887 12,265 9,292 8,408 12,247 
Totals, Other Countries...} 168,848} 173,090] 184,168] 222,626) 220,927] 272,336) 283,087] 353,249 
Totals, South America| 173,915) 180,207) 191,922) 232,512) 233,192] 281,628) 291,495) 365,496 
Central America and 
Antilles— 
Baliainaste me 2) eee ets eee 6, 133 8,876 9,257 10,847 10,245 Be 15,213 16, 495 
Barbados.......... Peccree 5, 469 6,922 6, 826 8,112 8,417 10,056 8,762 10,972 
1BYS Nea Oh, Se ee 5,713 6,339 5,984 7,442 7,372 7,134 9,060 11,139 
British Honduras........... 698 973 1,065 921 1,179 1,343 1,720 1,700 
(aT Re Ae On Baas One apne 22,271} 28,942) 30,280 33,500 39,080 34,378 40,481 46,545 
Leeward and Windward 
Naiandste pert, 6,596 7,986 8,037 8,753 9,719 8,414 10,396 14,024 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 16,213 17,791 215582 23,337 20,115 16, 228 19, 492 21,241 
(COstayRicntn ae wena. 3,651 3,841 5,397 5,130 4,178 2,814 3,190 6,024 
(Gilets ho no ae omer DA ASO OnE 16, 433 60,930 52,594 61, 436 42,390 44,988 40,739 58,900 
Dominican Republic........ 9,085 9,070 6,152 6, 824 4,710 5,637 6,163 20,470 
iW Salva dortien tees ts heels 3,134 4,416 4,051 3,294 4,470 3,171 4,907 3,409 
French West Indies......... 66 135 144 157 225 460 641 414 
Guatemala ee. sss 53255 3,107 3,433 4,001 3,254 2,921 2,487 3,845 3,567 
EL ALG Ie teeerisse is ncaeolena alae 1,525 1,485 1,302 1, 228 1,124 2,063 3,694 4,851 
IBLOHGUTAS yes ot. fe ee ot ms. sies 1,100 1,260 1,005 1,445 1,086 1,359 1,098 2,836 
WVECXA COR pra ts tert Saree a ayaeye 55,572 65,151 51,006 52,145 49, 202 54, 589 72,873 91,698 
Netherlands Antilles..,..... 2,406 2,355 3,004 3,008 3, 683 3,079 3,149 4,692 
INGA Ag Ite Sen ao cien. 2,698 2,209 2,805 3,070 2,820 2,179 2,430 2,163 
PET Wa aVale Weeras a eon eh eee 4,417 4,602 4,622 5,444 4,659 5,521 6,499 7, 731 
PUCTUOA ICOM. ono eeeha es oe 14,619} 15,408) 17,698 19, 560 26,772 37,811 36,976 48,515 
United States Virgin Islands 284 Desig 1,571 950 836 1,348 1,046 1,353 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Gountniess er yaa 63, 093 77, 829 82,981 92,913 96,127 90,325 105, 126 122,118 
Totals, Other Countries...| 118,092} 175,612] 155,348 166,944 149,071 167,501 187, 250 256, 624 
Totals, Central 
America and Antilles} 181,185) 253,441) 238,329] 259,856] 245,198) 257,826) 292,375) 378,742 
North America— 
(Greenland. epmer ysitd. cies 287 272 137 156 480 363 80 142 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 1,913 2,431 2,713 3,079 3,461 4,590 4,997 5,793 
MOTIGEGEStALES ac vere <ecie cian 3,766, 380]4,271,059/4, 840,456] 6,027,722] 7,088,490} 8,941, 501/10, 273, 542/10, 652, 713 
Totals, North America. .|3, 768,589) 4,273, 762/4,843,307| 6,030,957| 7,092,431) 8,946, 454/10, 278, 619/10, 658,649 
Grand Totals, Common- 
wealth and Preferential 
Conntrics 1.6. ss ek. 1,398, 364/1, 693, 650/1,676,638) 1,669,994) 1,807,254) 1,802,660] 1,680,093) 2,227,371 
Grand Totals, Other 
Countries and EEC.. .|5,400,165/6, 400, 569|/6,848, 440) 8,400,633) 9,313, 420/11, 467, 275/12, 818, 130}14, 246, 494 
Grand Totals, All 
Countries..............]6,798,529|8, 094, 2198, 525, 078/10, 070, 627)11, 120, 674/13, 269, 935]14, 498, 224/16, 473,865 
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5.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1963-70 


Region and Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Western Europe— 

United Kingdom........... 526,800} 573,995} 619,058) 644,741] 673,050} 696,085) 790,973) 738,262 
Gibraltarsesre cae oe — 13 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Ureland s.r. sccnh ee 5,320 5,624 6, 861 6,512 8,986 9,675 11,102 13,159 
Malta and Gozo............ 232 113 387 394 617 594 1,458 808 
INUSUTID eaten ye yey na 9,026 9,595 12,281 15,192 19,715 28, 563 38, 878 45,614 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 47,342 59,198 72,027 61,555 64, 620 57,520 60, 936 51,695 

NIM AT Kor, pice eye srtarerais acco eitsie 13, 209 15,749 20,071 24,181 27,055 26,393 32,392 30,495 
Manlandiere jecven actrees conte 2,520 3,177 2,762 3,533 3,296 4,234 12,610 25,784 
ISTANCO A recent. Pee eee 58,170 68, 687 96,103 106,651 130,080 121,647 151, 841 158, 486 
Germany, Federal Republic 

Olas Cee tees emer teen 4,023) 170,392) 209,517 235,207 256,879 298 , 869 354,715 370,931 
Greece ces deine atmos 1,631 1,550 1,838 1,831 8,521 3,299 4,335 4,996 
Mceland ye. eaccnae sae 696 2 659 509 452 13 34 65 
Cal yomemr mets sci een 55,303 67, 462 80,279 86,718 110, 269 114, 492 141,193 144,973 
INetherlands en cams eee 36,736 39, 933 56,274 60,489 64,783 69, 052 78,678 78,923 

23, 492 27,835 33,641 33,774 33,761 39, 204 44,895 49,132 
7,718 9,414 11,053 13, 288 14, 437 12,321 13,648 13,966 
8,496 11,704 13,280 12,505 17,093 25,626 28,714 34, 460 
33,410 38,794 55,568 72,541 76, 242 78,091 84,506 105, 888 
32,469 36, 932 43,986 50,279 66, 022 64,326 83, 930 80,831 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Combnies aren en net 532,352} 579,746) 626,307] 651,648) 682,653] 706,354) 803,533) 752,230 
European Economic 
Community see: 341,574] 405,672); 514,199! 550,619} 626,630) 661,581} 787,363] 805,008 
Other countries........... 182,661} 154,252) 195,139 227,633 261, 593 282,031 343,941 391,229 
Totals, Western 
UTOP Cre auc eee aes 1,006, 588/1, 139, 670)1, 335,646) 1,429,900) 1,570,877| 1,649,966) 1,934,836] 1,948,468 
Eastern Europe— 
Alpania eects. eece mets — — 1 _— 4 — 1 4 
Bulgariaee eer cmasie oos 74 114 526 768 1,308 1,602 1,316 1,101 
Czechoslovakia............. 9,204) 12,847) 15,965 21,709 28,529 27,367 30,046 27,491 
German Democratic Re- 

Diblicreren Meteo ae 1,207 1,473 1,584 2,163 3,291 2,927 3,481 3,605 
IEEE: og cone a anmarnn Bee 557 761 1,608 3,309 6,542 7,942 9,184 9,192 
Poland eee sais ce ee enna 6,788 9,280 11,815 13, 757 14,982 13,351 12,408 12,029 
ROMANIA tee rece: 124 82 238 569 1,003 1,884 7,142 5, 086 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

IRepnolics! acc accenieteteel sels 2,313 2,808 9,885 11,654 23,015 21,659 12,302 9,074 
BYVAL OSLAVAG ic esheets 1,843 2,601 2,967 2,638 3,754 4,725 5, 632 7,248 

Totals, Eastern Europe. 22,109} 29,966) 44,588 56,566 82,426 81,457 81,510 74,830 

Middle East— 

Bahrain 1 —_ = — = 5 = = 
88 48 291 108 306 345 298 251 

8,678 2,285 Doe — 27 _ — _ 
2 2 353 80 15 18 404 28 
2 2 1,741 2,984 1 4,626 14,922 7,162 

56 3,183 3 3 3 3 3 
21 141 66 63 90 85 43 44 
Trane en pice tee ee oes 42,799} 31,085) 31,765 35, 469 33, 229 33, 569 30,176 33, 880 
ra Gate ares wee one e 1,269 ABVhe) 5, 284 12,529 9,413 554 8,838 14,409 
eral eer ee rt teens 6,043 6,270 6, 656 6,758 9,210 12,889 15,067 14, 469 
JOLGAN RU: oe ye tee: 3 10 i) 7 20 1 1 
Cuwaiter eerie: seca 5,169 11,219 11,505 6,157 2,287 3,864 6,072 7,040 
ebanontincente ite 65 81 50 1,040 104 409 854 910 
Weibyareme man 1 = 1 10, 963 11, 263 1 8,873 10 
SaudivAralbiameey irs sac 50,290} 18,553) 42,114 32,552 30, 967 36, 187 26,751 24,075 

Somalia 1 1 = 24 Ee er ie ae 
Sudantener crash eee. 148 113 138 93 123 192 304 156 
VTA enna 362 492 515 380 61 42 5 9 
SDUPK GC Yan this terrace tas 1,294 1,207 1,055 979 1,480 1,697 3, 646 1,469 


1 Less than $500. 
States, 


2 Included with British Middle East, n,e,s, 


3 See Southern Yemen and Trucial 
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5.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1963-70—continued 


Region and Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Middle East—concluded 
United Arab Republic...... 224 125 221 661 258 380 1,144 422 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Countriesstcccaesestnes 8,823 5,516 5,118 Srila 348 4,995 15,624 7,441 
Totals, Other Countries...| 107,688) 71,675) 99,379] 107,676 98,506 89,872} 101,774 96, 894 
Totals, Middle East....| 116,511] 77,191) 104,496} 110,848 98, 854 94,868) 117,398) 104,335 
Other Africa— 
(CRE s adycce RR ORD AEH ne = _— — _— _— _— 453 
RGA Aw eee rale oars ce care wale 6,533 7,961; 10,158 10,824 7,950 11,073 7,549 6,996 
ENEMY Aire tec tates se eisls catdels 5,323 7,397 6, 862 7,206 7,409 4,352 5,624 5,672 
IM ctheawiwee nt sincy cae cnian ens 1 1 391 583 647 1,033 538 433 
Mauritius and Dependencies. 8,606} 13,394 6, 456 5,131 2,919 7,972 14,129 14,831 
IND ETIG So seaickadics Sakae ters e924 elt 264 eee lo 52) 39,490 36, 560 16, 966 22,203 44,558 
Northern Rhodesia......... 1,306 37 2 2 2 2 2 2 
UN yaisealan Gy eye arias wc ayetes 408 297 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Wbodesiaverrny,. ¢ face den vecene 4 4 3,408 LS 4 2 1 1 
Sierra Leonessrentensesata a: 5 3 311 66 3 _— 144 
SougheAtrica, eso jensen es 31,548] 28,777); 27,113 27,641 37,060 39,315 45,944 45, 702 
Southern Rhodesia......... 6,320 4,279 5 5 
PLANGAN VIKA etc cistenes oes 7,315 9,061 6 6 6 6 6 6 
PRAM AN Tat erecta ela icteyerevaraia oe 7 7 6,907 7,065 6, 469 4,535 3, 829 4,034 
Wiganda were. . sencssesess 3,144 4,582 6,800 5, 862 9,719 9,930 6,657 7,832 
AMD Geet ohn ac Ae kee ee. 8 2 21 3 1 14 
Se irnoaonleieAtrcs N.€.8 4 3 4 8 3 11 2,871 3,623 
INES se goGGGhpBOoUOAe BO 458 61 98 47 245 139 43 195 
INN OLA Meets aancesandenens : 728 1,297 1,415 3,095 5,924 7,743 6,175 9,634 
Cameroonowen ee ees ei 147 121 57 106 107 9 740 
Congo (Kinshasa).......... 1,921 1,911 1,661 1,081 1,374 946 1,341 1,626 
IDaliomey-seenceteesces see: 10 10 10 10 5 28 9 _— 
French Africa, n.e.s......... 310 1,263 68 542 31 659 76 98 
(Gabon vet sch wearer seen viele 859 687 274 1,064 317 56 58 1,340 
Guineas ee GR sce 2,501 1,707 1,066 2,088 2,265 1,076 101 199 
VOryi©Oastse meen hes 227 623 247 814 700 481 4,710 1,289 
Liberia..... ane 106 327 208 63 365 627 928 659 
Malagasy cccnniciies torsos 10 10 668 538 250 51 122 401 
MAITICAnIates sre nea .ce 10 — — — 12 — 291 _ 
IMOFOCCOMern nie cent enanein 540 1,162 278 1, 406 2,465 969 447 343 
Mozambique. .....c+2.205.> 395 431 633 515 735 681 905 1,254 
Portuguese Africa, n.é.s..... — _ _ _— 9 1 9 9 
Senegal eee es nce ncaures a 10 10 10 10 13 14 12 1 
SpanisheAtrica wcrc wc cee. 39 22 6 2 4 1 51 566 
PL OLO ere tetdals renee = = 6 — _ 3 = 
ET GQNIS IA Se eta J le ie rct sh ietcsre tara 2 19 19 12 512 185 20 6 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Countries. cose tee cick 78,433] 87,055} 79,664) 105,060) 108,764 95,189} 109,580} 184,149 
Totals, Other Countries. . 8, 234 9,553 6,767 11,323 15,325 13,765 15,284 18,352 
Totals, Other Africa...| 86,667| 96,608} 86,431} 116,383) 124,089) 108,955) 124,864) 152,501 
Other Asia— 
Cevylony se saere soe 14,642} 13,413] 14,049 10,045 127155 9,600 9,279 8,790 
LEFON PINON Gree eecn yetetarcierntats 21,197) 26,321 31,043 38,911 51,040 58,354 72,942 78,486 
India eer ses ca tee 52,664] 36,121) 43,424 40,093 42,774 38,304 40,905 40,096 
Met ss VGA Sy 1c cfevet ave (on ote oreo 31,634 34,566 40,272 41,453 22,298 25,986 32,824 34,180 
Pakistan s,tucy oe ncrsienearioeie 2,270 4,211 3,654 4,287 4,441 4,767 7,064 9,964 
PINSANOLE. or Nomishiaete seem etee 1 ott un u 11,1738 L517, 21,967 20,211 
Atchanis§aiee woos -ctier en _ _— -—- 15 9 4 49 11 
TEXT gan Ce oy Ama en ee aes 102 276 39 106 105 76 55 2 
Cambodia and Laos........ — — _ — 3 4 1 —_— 
People’s Republic of China. . 5,147 9,420! 14,445 20,594 25,074 23,489 27,421 19,028 
1 Formerly Nyasaland. 2See Zambia. 3See Malawi, 4Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 
5See Rhodesia. 6 See Tanzania. 7 Formerly Tanganyika. 8 Formerly Northern Rhodesia. 


® Less than $500. 10 Included with French Africa, n.é.s. 11 Included with Malaysia. 
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5.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1963-70—continued 


Region and Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Other Asia—concluded 
Indonesia erack snis eioce ween 152 1,393 2,365 1,158 1,066 445 284 589 
Japanvene cesses aen eee 130,471! 174,388} 230,144 253,051 304,768 360, 180 495,704 581,715 
COT eae ae he cea oes erste 380 473 1,468 1 1 1 1 J 
Korea, North 2 2 2 — 2 1 3 3 
Korea, South 4 4 4 1,764 4,568 117240 12,192 14,569 
Philippines sseaseeeacercciocs 2,007/ 2,970) 3,583 3,344 3,066 2,802 4. 486 4,329 
Portuguese Asia............ 428 1,204 2,069 33 27 24 45 43 
ALAIWAN se emarrcecceioacecte 5, 875 9,063 9,333 13,089 23,569 34,379 42,456 51,936 
aiheatiin deen dass aeons: 582 582 899 2,431 4,868 2,023 995 1,061 
WiletaN Amine emi enitasiviccasiec 1 4 2 1 6 1 5 13 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
WOuntries ass, doe sts heres 122,407} 114,633} 132,443 134,788 143, 880 152,127 184,982 191,727 
Totals, Other Countries. .| 145,145} 199,772] 264,347 295, 586 367, 122 434,618 583, 694 673,396 
Totals, Other Asia..... 267,552} 314,405) 396,790 430,375 511, 062 586, 745 788, 676 865,123 
Oceania— 
PMUEL TRAIL <5 ete Se ee es 55, 650 59,827 47,372 59,573 64,471 75,990 96, 285 146,148 
JEOR Ne col ee ae a ee eet ee 8,588 7,401 4,801 2,724 3,754 3,626 5,681 6,899 
New Zealand........... SORE 14,067; 14,076} 14,870 14,972 15,270 18,645 41,182 43,064 
British Oceania, n.e.s....... 5 6 — 1 3 2 1 _— 
French Oceania............. 3 3,559 5,092 6,612 6,116 Wg oce 2,842 2,545 
United States Oceania...... 27 28 138 86 128 116 43 82 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
(Wountries sas Sonesta as si 78,310 81,310 67,044 77,270 83, 498 98 , 262 143,149 196,111 
Totals, Other Countries... 27 3,586 5,229 6,698 6,244 7,650 2,885 2,627 
Totals, Oceania........ 78,338} 84,896) 72,273 83, 968 89,742] 105,912) 146,034) 198,738 
South America— 
Falkland Islands........... = — — — 2 5 3 — 
(GUM ETEN 6.5 a ba BRO Ee ROBE 31,334 35, 653 22,549 29,126 29,581 29,408 31,050 28,770 
LNT RON SUE nis) HAO SOR Ch aCe 5,352 5,938 5,400 4,882 5,188 5,358 8,644 8,985 
Bolivia erences acca cee 70 289 384 175 56 6 139 136 
Brazil Shi ROO ee Cone 36,361 39, 533 85,000 35,000 31,4386 88,725 42,128 49,3811 
(Cine. eeat ors 1,271 1, 755 1,713 1,891 1,746 2,188 3,273 2,757 
Colombia ec cence or 13,576 14, 889 16,812 11,619 13,384 12,191 14,565 26, 589 
IE CUAUOL eer Pvaticieee ecieaie 7,625 9,353 8,546 7,873 8,129 8,549 8,542 10,503 
renchiGiuiana..a.sek ose. 1 _ — 18 138 19 -~ _— 
RATA SUNY eer HOt ase eee 831 547 455 477 668 355 1,100 656 
Peru ne a eee i 3,770 7,792 9,053 3,517 2,276 3,156 2,835 4,304 
SAE FSIT IW eth, Aan Sennen be eee 6,158 6,978 8,702 8,150 8,156 7,190 8,135 5, 423 
Wrlguay ween sa och ee 868 968 975 477 401 532 BIB) 245 
Wenezuclanrrcacc aateseess ste 248,495] 270,621) 254,670} 215,059] 276,327) 357,862} 345,596) 339,212 
Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential 
Wountriessecer. Secs. eee 31,334 35, 653 22,549 29,126 29,583 29,413 31,051 28,770 
Totals, Other Countries...| 319,379} 358,664] 342,283 289,916 347,904 436,145 435,271 448,122 
Totals, South America] 350,714) 394,317) 364,832) 319,041) 377,487) 463,559] 466,322) 476,892 
Central America and 
Antilles— 
AAMAS soins 426 412 533 1,214 2722) 3,107 4,495 6,457 
Barbados eee ee een ee 3,954] 3,851; 3,041 2.977 3,119 1,531 1.497 1,553 
BErMUGA pyc .n 3 aloe 262 190 403 127 326 473 180 187 
British Honduras........... 1,720]  1,858| 1,235 1,479 1,920 2,445 2,526 3,031 
INA heey cee. Oc, Ane 51,5241 47,858! 36,000 37,281 31,860 33,9385 45,978 27,067 
1 Trade with Korea included in Korea, North and Korea, South, 2 Trade with Korea, North included 


with Korea. 3 Less than $500. 4 Trade with Korea, South included with Korea. 
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5.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1963-70—concluded 
Region and Country 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $’ 000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Central America and 

Antilles—concluded 
Leeward and Windward 

GIA CS: sate hese ,2 «tears 2,202 1,026 832 943 1,420 1,323 2,464 3,259 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 15,871) 20,738) 16,670 16,050 18,750 19,927 17,742 7,517 
WOsta ICA. tebe os a.6 cans 7,308 8,363 6,715 6,458 7,276 9,664 8,706 12,105 
SID ate rst enue ates 13,041 3,464 5,304 5,629 6,335 5,114 7,759 9,511 
Dominican Republic.. ie 2,281 5,093 2,050 Tron 957 1,131 603 1,912 
paESalvador wae sneer c. 1,960 3,356 2,696 2,110 2,022 3,307 2,093 4,044 
French West Indies......... 278 263 552 48 30 4 23 6 
Guatemalan. socaes ce cee 27507 2,422 2,879 2,686 2,484 3,078 4,949 5, 964 
1S EWG Ne ah 9 eee eR eee 1,159 2,056 1,076 944 930 1,229 692 758 
ERONGUPAS het os aac eee 6, 868 7,670 10,1938 11,440 11,668 10,474 12,645 eye ys 
IVEXICOMM MSA dec tanec bne 23,734 23,186 27,247 33, 539 29,535 52,167 64,085 47,344 
Netherlands Antilles........ 35,999 34,885 43,341 88,511 60, 293 49,658 50,395 54,178 
INE ORENCANS 7 le CREA h, oie 383 727 247 437 1,878 2,245 1,953 1,139 
RENAUIARR cose tess asian 11,057| 15,095} 19,414 16,066 14,798 12,524 13) 513 7,658 
Puerto Rico....... Rennes 2,399 3,554 2,759 4,404 6,210 2,542 5,098 6,954 
United States Virgin Islands 1 3; _— 16 

Totals, Commonwealth 

and Preferential 
Gonmeries seer aac ateces 75,960} 75,933] 58,714 59,971 59,616 62,741 74,883 49,071 
Totals, Other Countries..} 109,025} 110,137) 124,471) 123,586) 144,419) 153,135} 172,515) 164,715 

Totals, Central 
America and Antilles} 184,985] 186,070} 183,185) 183,557) 204,034) 215,876) 247,398) 213,787 

North America— 

(Greenland Gennes nee 106 110) — 16 256 114 12 135 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 84 189 76 174 91 159 84 48 
nited States) s4checns aces. 4,444, 556/5, 164, 285/6, 044,831] 7,135,611) 8,016,341] 9,048,372)10, 243,238) 9,904,919 

Totals, North America. .|4, 444, 746/5,164,585|6,944,907| 7,135,801] 8,016,688] 9,048, 645/10, 243,334| 9,905,102 
Grand Totals, Common- 

wealth and Preferential 

Countries tee 927,620| 979,845} 991,838) 1,061,035) 1,108,342) 1,149,082) 1,362,801) 1,359,500 
Grand Totals, Other 

Countries and EEC..... 5,630, 589|6, 507, 862/7, 641,310) 8,805,405] 9,966, 857/11, 208, 899/12, 767, 571/12, 580, 275 
Grand Totals, All 

Countries sec. yas 6,558, 209|7, 487, 707|8, 633, 148| 9,866, 439} 11, 075, 199/12, 357, 982/14, 130,372/13, 939, 775 

1 Less than $500. 

6.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1968-70 
1968 1969 1970 
Region and Country 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable}] Free Total ||Dutiable}| Free Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $'000 $’000 $’000 
Western Europe...... 910,771) 739,195) 1,649, 966)1,123,888| 810,949] 1,934,836)1,146,956) 801,512) 1,948,468 
United Kingdom....| 281,326} 414,759}  696,085|| 351,614] 489,360} 790,973] 366,932} 371,330) 738,262 
JAG Sa one e ron 6 13,952] 14,612 28,563], 17,015) 21,863 38,878)| 19,069] 26,545 45,614 
Belgium and Luxem- 

Ola eeete ies cs 40,984} 16,536 57,520] 44,826; 16,110 60,936) 86,237) 15,458 51,695 
enn ar lee hitcctci sect 17,907 8,486 26,393 23, 452 8,940 32,392 21,905 8,590 30,495 
HUTA COR gore ce cists 74,848} 46,800} 121,647) 97,231} 54,610} 151,841) 104,388) 54,098) 158,486 
Germany, Federal 

Republic of....... 209, 409 89, 460 298, 869|| 251,313} 103,402 354,715] 247,059) 123,872 370,931 
1B Sys Aner cree eae 97,870 16,622 114,492) 122,917 18,276 141,193) 120,274 24,698 144,973 
Netherlands........ 44,686 24,366 69,052 50, 503 28,175 78,678) 47 335 31,589 78, 923 
INGEWAY coetewtec ve ons 9,498 29,705 39,204 9, 852 35,043 44,895 7,021 42,110 49,132 
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6.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1968-70—continued 


1968 1969 
Region and Country 
Dutiable} Free Total |/Dutiable) Free Total || Dutiable 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Western Europe— 
concluded 
SDA eens ccieoes 15, 237 10,390 25, 626) 21,644 7,070 28,714 27,974 
Wee. s os06 eae 41,200} 36,890 78,091 50,588} 33,968 84,506) 53,260 
Switzerland......... 42,904} 21,422 64,326)) 51,025} 32,905 83,930} 53,270 
Eastern Europe...... 62,338) 19,118 81,457 70,016) 11,494 81,510) 67,317 
Czechoslovakia..... 25, 062 2,305 27,367] 28,451 1,594 30,046|| 26,496 
Poland ween t ae orate 12,757 594 13,351 11,446 962 12,408] 11,398 
Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. . 7,229) 14,481 21,659 5,681 6, 620 12,302 5,958 
Middle East.......... 8,262) 86,605 94,868) 12,640) 104,758) 117,398 9,728 
WYPLUS eee. metone 68 PREY 345 68 231 298 78 
Southern Yemen.... — 18 18 370 34 404 _ 
Trucial States....... — 4,626 4,626 _ 14,922 14,922 — 
UEDA vateacitte oc cisis: ce © 432] 33,138 33, 569 860} 29,316 30,176 270 
Pe Gee seein tien cate 59 495 554 44 8,794 8,838 1 
Israelite csc. ce 6, 802 6,087 12,889 9, 482 5,585 15, 067 7,995 
TAD YA seee sede vnarseee _— 1 1 1 8,873 8,873 858 
Other Africa......... 28,492} 80,463) 108,955] 42,952) 81,913) 124,864) 45,466 
hanawer seo. oes 128 10,945 11,073 162 7,387 7,549 6 
Ken Vartan cen cnet 66 4,286 4,352 71 5,553 5, 624 105 
Mauritius and De- 
pendencies........ 7,135 836 7,972|| 14,128 1 14,129] 14,831 
Nigeria ereraseece 58} 16,907 16, 966 147} 22,056 22,203 146 
South Africa........ 20,335) 18,979 39,315] 22,998] 22,947 45,944) 24,434 
Weandace.ccecccen 2 9,928 9,930 882 5,776 6,657 1,015 
PAM BO Lap arteiasi saat _ 7,743 7,743 -- 6,175 6,175 — 
Ivory Coasteceien. 251 230 481 832 3,878 4,710 216 
Other’Asiayc---- 461,946) 124,800 586,745) 611,194) 157,482 768,676) 705,035 
Tong WOugs ences 56,765 1,589 58,354 70, 408 2,534 72,942 75,331 
ISTHE Se ramon renee treo 8,126} 30,178 38, 304 8,743] 32,162 40,905)| 13,298 
IMalaysiacucciaacone 2,452) 23,534 25,986 2,768) 30,056 32,824 1,031 
DPIUZAPOLOs. aeteciee sia 3,173} 11,943 15,117 4,163] 17,805 21,967 3,476 
People’s Republic of 
ADA Seraniditie tack 16,072 7,367 23, 439 18,893 8,529 27,421 14, 837 
VAD AM oe Merete acceler 326,429} 33,750] 360,180] 447,815} 47,889) 495,704) 526,412 
Korea, South....... 10,853 388 11,241 11,792 401 12,192 14, 456 
Taiwan........ Soret 33, 257 1,122 34,379]) 41,261 1,195 42,456|| 50,679 
Dceantatern sce: 50,634) 55,278} 105,912) 98,242) 47,792) 146,034) 120,773 
Australian ree 36, 988 39, 002 75,990 58,994 37,291 96, 285 79,715 
deh ean eee Somes 3,014 612 3,626 5, 600 81 5,681 5, 936 
New Zealand....... 10,516 8,129 18,645] 33,604 7,578 41,182)) 35,040 
French Oceania..... _ 7,534 7,534 — 2,842 2,842 _— 
South America....... 104,292] 361,267)  465,559|| 96,636) 369,685) 466,322) 90,422 
GUAUAL ner nitetaen ok 3,706] 25,702 29,408 3,890) 27,161 31,050 2,931 
AT FENN... 26.0000 3,652 1,706 5,358 6,190 2,454 8,644 5, 623 
Braigill ace cers tertest: 5,950 32,775 38,725 7,236 34,893 42,128 13,854 
Colombiaw eyes 2,621 9,570 12,191 3,010 11,555 14,565 1,745 
ecuador. erence 8,059 491 8,549 7,089 1,453 8,542 7,798 
iShisiriee as oqhenauces 34 7,156 7,190 8,127 8,135 4 
Venezuela........... 78,572! 279,290! 357,862! 67,521! 278,075! 345,596! 57,350 


1 Less than $500. 


107,034 
6,990 
5, 568 


44,411 
21/268 
6/817 
9,634 
1/072 


160,088 


25, 839 


Total 


$7000 


34,460 
105, 888 
80,831 


74, 830 
27,491 
12,029 


9,074 


104,335 
251 


152,501 
6,996 
5,672 


14,831 
44) 558 
45,702 
7,832 


9,634 
1,289 


865,123 
78, 486 
40,096 
34, 180 
20,211 


19,028 
581,715 
14, 569 
51,936 


198, 738 


28,770 
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6.—Value of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1968-70—concluded 

1968 1969 1970 
Region and Country 
Dutiable}| Free Total ||Dutiable}| Free Total ||Dutiable] Free Total 
$'000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Central America and 
ATECINES 2.2.8 cae 116,262) 99,614) 215,876] 135,244) 112,154) 247,398] 131,981} 81,806) 213,787 
oy STIVICS se eee cin tte 5,019] 28,916 33,935) 3,645] 42,333 45,978 1,642} 25,425 27,067 
Trinidad and 
MobazOLMnee eee 8,138] 11,789 19,927] 11,042] 6,701 17,742 5, 868 1,649 7,517 
Costa Rica. coe. fs: 7,598 2,066 9,664 7,108 1,603 8,706] 10,294 1,811 12,105 
Wu ai atti ote cas 3,944 1,170 5,114 6,977 782 7,759 8,255 1,255 9,510 
HIOnNGUras > see cee. 10,368 106 10,474 12,307 338 12,645 12,704 422 13127) 
IWEGRIGOM. Bae e sccm: 11,505 40, 662 52, 167 20,112 43,974 64,085 17,182 30,161 47,344 
Netherlands Antilles 49,461 196 49,658 50, 125 270 50,395) 53,796 382 54,178 
Panam x. a ee 12,319 205 12,524 13,103 409 13,513 7,546 111 7,658 
North America....... 3, 286, 262|5, 762,382| 9,048, 645||3, 716, 391/6,526, 943/10, 243,334/3,591,957/6, 313,146) 9,905,102 
United States....... 3,286, 197|5, 762,175] 9,048, 372/38, 716, 377|6, 526, 860] 10, 248, 238)'3, 591, 93416, 312,985] 9,904,919 
Totals, Common- 
wealth and Pref- 
erential Coun- 
ATICS once ee: 460,068] 689,015) 1,149,082] 612,743) 750,058) 1,362,801) 656,262] 703,238) 1,359,500 
Totals, Other | 
Countries........ 4,569, 192|6, 639, 707/11, 208, 8995, 294, 459] 7, 473, 111/12, 767, 571)5, 253, 373|7,326, 902/12, 580, 275 
Grand Totals, 
Imports........ 5,029, 2607, 328, 722/12, 357, 982||5, 907, 202/8, 223, 170) 14, 130, 372|5, 909, 635)8, 030, 140|13, 939, 775 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


This Section provides detailed information on the composition of Canada’s exports and 
imports for 1969 and 1970. ‘Table 7 shows exports and re-exports to and imports from all 
countries, the United Kingdom, the United States, Japan, the European Economic Com- 
munity and other countries, classified by commodity section; Table 8 gives detailed statistics 
of all commodities of any importance exported from Canada to all countries, to the United 
Kingdom and to the United States; and detailed statistics for imports into Canada by section 
and commodity appear in Table 9. 


7.—Exports to and Imports from Principal Countries and Areas, by Section, 1969 and 1970 


Domestic Exports Re-exports Imports 
Section 

1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 

$’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
AT COURUTICS 5. cn ie oiore ct nee 14,498,224 | 16,473,865 427,647 419,007 || 14,130,372 | 13,939,775 
Mriveranimalse ewe. 1 el Se wee 54,404 68, 168 235 435 ; , 453 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco} 1,409,807 1,800, 286 21,430 32,072 1,043,951 1,085,099 
Crude materials, inedible.......... 2,457,909 | 3,068,220 10, 403 9,294 1,085, 460 1,171,848 
Fabricated materials, inedible....] 5,162,695 5, 866, 452 77,793 79,435 2,905,331 2,885, 422 
End products, inedible............ 5,378, 202 5, 639, 558 314,252 294,323 8,884,929 8,605, 604 
Special transactions—trade........ 35,205 31,180 3,534 3,449 191,991 161,349 
Winited Kingdom.) o.04 co: ees 1,091,236 | 1,465,155 16,865 19,574 790,973 738, 262 
Loshiqokrchat hans) 08 2 an aoe ee See 59 41 _ — 245 510 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 258,614 257,739 1,671 850 49,313 48 , 967 
Crude materials, inedible.......... 231,487 300,308 1,044 531 27,755 24,093 
Fabricated materials, inedible..... 531,073 799,718 2,607 1,983 198,826 193,216 
End products, inedible............. 69,512 106, 899 11,543 16,211 501,608 460 , 343 
Special transactions—trade........ 491 456 — -— 13, 226 11,133 
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7.—Exports to and Imports from Principal Countries and Areas, by Section, 


1969 and 1970—concluded 


Domestic Exports 


United States 


Live animals 


Live animals 


Live animals 


Other Countries 


Section 
1969 
$'000 
SSC ROC See See om 10,273,542 
eG Rar FAs cee ae ee 45,825 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 556,090 
Crude materials, inedible.......... 1,370,673 
Fabricated materials, inedible..... 3,573,320 
End products, inedible............ 4,700,222 
Special transactions—trade........ 27,413 
SADA eee. . ea dete phates eee 624,733 
BeOS OR NEO Me AS! 1,006 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 98,265 
Crude materials, inedible.......... 283, 155 
Fabricated materials, inedible..... 226,066 
End products, inedible............ 16,171 
Special transactions—trade........ 71 
European Economic Community. . ates 
Bato ha card on ata vic oereralecss oe 1,12) 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 127,400 
Crude materials, inedible.......... 311,156 
Fabricated materials, inedible..... 311,251 
End products, inedible............ 89,552 
Special transactions—trade........ 356 
Other Commonwealth and Pre- 
ferential Countries............ 588, 858 
Ea ao piareetroestel ste e 460 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 110,347 
Crude materials, inedible.......... 48,561 
Fabricated materials, inedible..... 230,069 
End products, inedible............ 195,210 
Special transactions—trade........ 4,211 
ee creer eae: 1,079, 021 
UHI CransIMNAla wants waite eee 5,934 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 259,091 
Crude materials, inedible.......... 212,877 
Fabricated materials, inedible. ...: 290,916 
End products, inedible............ 307,535 
Special transactions—trade........ 2,663 


Re-exports 
1970 1969 1970 
$000 $’000 $000 

10,652,713 340,477 336,838 
55,198 164 403 
604, 790 18,036 28,890 
1,625, 552 8,501 7,229 
3,603, 442 68,355 68,405 
4,740,373 242,316 228,630 
28,357 3,105 3,281 
810,142 1,373 2,480 

1,025 _ — 
130, 582 142 156 
406 , 032 76 22 
251,924 176 604 
20,471 979 1,698 

109 _— _ 
1,188,975 14,297 15,480 
1,238 5 4 
180, 292 401 780 
392,225 324 532 
453,743 2,461 2,931 
160,950 11,019 11,092 
527 87 141 
762,216 24,996 14,936 

1,114 8 _— 
139, 560 253 331 
55,959 328 331 
338,503 | 1,900 2,525 
222,604 22,190 11733 
4,475 317 17 
1,594, 664 29,639 29,699 
9,552 58 28 
487 ,323 927 1,065 
288, 144 130 649 
419,127 2,294 2,987 
388, 261 26,205 24,959 
2,256 25 10 


Imports 

1969 1970 

$’000 $000 
10, 248, 238 9,904,919 
17,270 , 807 
508,296 487,875 
451,667 535,488 
1,911,505 1,914,943 
7,206, 826 6,819,620 
147,674 119,186 
495,704 581,715 
12 13 
11,832 17,797 
1,053 1,164 
151,890 169, 553 
326, 747 388,496 
4,170 4,694 
787,363 805, 008 
726 1,475 
60,097 64,687 
8,960 8,824 
228,440 200, 848 
477,900 516,317 
11,238 12,862 
571,828 621, 239 
350 356 
215,356 247,224 
161,860 181,770 
99,736 92,742 
88,693 93,881 
5, 834 5, 265 
1, 241, 266 1,288, 632 
108 292 
199,057 218,549 
434,165 420, 509 
314,934 314,125 
283,155 326,947 
9,849 8, 209 


8.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970 


All Countries United Kingdom United States 
Section and Commodity 
1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
MivesAnimalsse ore he ince er 54,404 68,168 59 41 45,825 55,198 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco| 1,409,807 | 1,890,286 258,614 257,739 556,090 604,790 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen...... 65,096 96, 463 4,161 , 158 52,709 78,617 
Other meat and meat preparations 11,730 12,586 56 58 7,548 7,805 
Fish, whole or dressed, fresh or 
MLOZEN coin teciey seer omnia ete as & 56,795 52,343 4,959 4,112 37,221 33, 757 
Fish, fillets and blocks, fresh or 
MLOZON GS eect tet cee meee eee 82,922 91,797 479 573 81,694 90,062 
Fish, preserved, except canned.... 25,246 25,758 1 19 8,095 11,122 
Mish, Canned saan cep sean erator 37,780 24,028 21,781 6,751 2,527 2,820 
Shell fishe-tre ea er pe ee 49 605 52,156 1,288 1,604 44,168 45,629 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.... 37, 082 55,481 9,986 11,488 3,151 8,894 
IBATIO VR eacteet tits sic ee rates 30,427 133,478 13,960 25,623 8,659 12,336 
\/LETSSENTS co Mey ia fe. oRe gy eee tye te Bete 472,703 687, 431 88, 082 92,082 2,050 2,577 
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8.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970—continued 


1970 
$000 


1,180 
4,905 
1,336 

619 


2,636 


18,491 
270 
6,959 


300,308 
753 
6,042 
189 


2,256 
6,333 
793 


2,922 
93 
1,674 
1,174 
105 
175 


53,719 
1,111 


279 
4,160 
570 
136,332 
28 , 856 
3, 268 
8,990 


17,913 


16,891 
2,785 
2,893 

33 


799,713 


All Countries United Kingdom 
Section and Commodity 
1969 1970 1969 
$000 $000 $000 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 

—concluded 
Other cereals, unmilled............ 10, 239 22,653 813 
Weneat HOUr ster: ooo. nig. seketees 53, 489 59,765 4,423 
Other cereals, milled.............. 10,427 13,198 292 
Cereal preparations................ 17,783 19,636 100 
Fruits and fruit preparations....... 25,171 23,316 3,422 
Vegetables and vegetable prepara- 

IONS eee eee as cv cree nia as 50,361 51,730 21,089 
Sugar and sugar preparations...... 19,136 20,045 174 
Other foods and materials for foods 29,601 31,595 4,622 
Oil seed cake and meal............ 14,921 16,615 14,191 
Other feeds of vegetable origin. ... 18,999 28,365 155 
Other fodder and feed............. 31,250 34,943 7,263 
[SG] aks ie, me trek SR Rs 189,074 183, 140 364 
Other!beverages*.. 3.04. 6.5 <0 ere. 7,115 7,319 16 
PL ODHCCO Me etre tel fists «haces 62,855 56,445 56,935 

Crude Materials, Inedible......... 2,457,909 | 3,068,220 231, 487 
Raw hides and skins.............. 25,037 20,335 806 
Fur skins, undressed............... 33,377 27,617 9,651 
Other crude animal products...... 13,181 15,749 226 
Seeds for sowing............000000% 12,576 14,094 1,232 
inxseedmeeaccc cats once ciouteiccae 52,410 555157 6, 864 
UA DESEOO eins saa yen sei soos ole 31,182 79,009 | 704 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil ker- 

Ue CE Se oe SAA Ce eCopt eee 10,720 11,892 | 1,646 
Other crude vegetable products.... 20,157 22,077 110 
Bul pw God feeeeaes issn tee er 24,489 26,806 1,489 
Palpwood Chipsan. .cccccsroes. <6. 7,981 10,746 944 
Other crude wood materials....... 25,117 40,357 115 
Textile and related fibres.......... 10, 187 10,112 220 
Tron ores and concentrates......... 333, 131 475,743 29,866 
Scrap iron and steel............... 30,329 33,149 20 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and 

BOTAD 8s os Stag ee we ee ce cite nts 19,637 19,368 | 86 
Copper in ores, concentrates and 

SCTAD Get tee toecsees See oes 233 , 727 261,446 4,025 
Lead in ores, concentrates and 

BELAD ccc aeee ea tives wee eee ee 26,179 43, 200 1,514 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and 

SELAD a eee rete cs eae rtictaee. 225,312 371,593 88, 582 
Precious metals in ores, concen- 

trates and ScCrap:....c oes lees 70,255 66, 927 29,941 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap 102,611 125,364 2,794 
Radioactive ores and concentrates. 24,507 26,021 14,966 
Other metals in ores, concentrates 

ENG SCIAP. riccce cctv cle es scesee are 67,574 83, 762 14,968 
Crude petroleum cas.c5-ee ese 525, 780 649,075 —_ 
INataral gaswe mera ors ash nee 176, 188 205, 988 _— 
Coal and other crude bituminous 

RUDSEANCES Secss sce ncn eee 9,753 29,514 | — 
Asbestos unmanufactured.......... 216,275 227 , 248 | 16,551 
Siiphurs. a4 Nee A Be 63, 846 44,086 | 714 
Other crude non-metallic minerals. 56, 566 60,546 3,144 
Other waste and scrap materials... 9,829 10,6389 309 

Fabricated Materials, Inedible..... 5,162,695 | 5,866,452 — 531,073 
Leather and leather fabricated 

reli ead CL oe a ee eC eee 10,880 10,790 3,021 
amber, BOLWOOG. 25. oo Se cncs0s ose 664, 759 638,324 35,732 
Lumber, hardwood........:....... 35,845 30,395 1,617 
Shingles and shakes............... 48,135 34,589 211 
Other sawmill products............ 9,457 8,120 422 


United States 


1969 


$7000 


183,331 
6,500 
1,227 


1,370,673 
5,817 


231,146 
14, 188 


12,001 
17,573 
12,017 
45, 148 
28,172 
47,174 

477 
9,816 


525,780 
176,188 


2,215 
72,573 
27,283 
33, 043 

6,366 


3,573,320 
6,535 


528,070 
32,151 
47,067 

8,606 


1970 


176,575 
6, 402 
2,238 


1,625,552 


12/197 
14/518 


9,014 
5 
20 


4,767 
19,950 


13,889 
9,400 
22,562 
4,404 


312,824 
12,758 


13,158 
13,665 
8,710 
68, 502 
23, 180 
43,063 
17,032 
9,788 


649,075 
205, 988 


1,705 
71,970 
17,891 
35, 161 
5,771 


3,603, 442 
7,635 


435, 625 
24,828 
33,931 

7,437 
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8.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible— 
concluded 
Verieer mae ai. seb sine bomen sees 
Ply WwOOd Mac: Siocon os seen eee awe 
Other wood fabricated materials. . 
Wood pulp and similar pulp........ 
INGWEDrin bi PAPCIiac  seseeiiesicisle siners 
Other paper for printing............ 
PapeEDOALG Wer state ccc ten ee 
Opher paper eeressaces eee eses 


Yarn, thread, cordage, twine and 
TOPO ssa ae eee we eae 


Other broad woven fabrics........ 
Other textile fabricated materials. 


Oils, fats, waxes, extracts and deri- 
BVULV.Gils fattinee sin cause kainic #1 Stitlercy- 


Chemical elements................ 
Other inorganic chemicals......... 
Organic chemicals................. 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials. 
Synthetic rubber and plastics ma- 

Lerials marie te oe tea eee 
Plastics basic shapes and forms.... 
Other chemical products........... 


Petroleum and coal products....... 
Herro-alloyasa. Gites soos aa 
Primary iron and steel............ 
Castings and forgings, steel........ 
Barsjand rods, steel... =) nei... a0 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel........ 
Railway track material........... 
Other iron and steel and alloys.... 
Aluminum, including alloys........ 
Gopperiand alloys 22. =. Seasecseess 
Lead, including alloys............. 
INiekelvand alloys. oct nccc seems 
Precious metals, including alloys. . 
Zine, including alloys.............. 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys 
Metal fabricated basic products... 


Other non-metallic mineral basic 
DLOAUCLS Ss Hoes Nicene oe ee eas 


UECETICIL Ya. ceeete nme nace ae sete 


Other fabricated materials, ine- 
GI Lowes sarars as sc cine sarelo ae sles 


End Products, Inedible............ 
Engines and turbines, general pur- 
DOSE Maci ite eo aaa ee ree es 
Electric generators and motors.... 
Other general purpose industrial 


MACHINE Yc sae eats weeree ere 
Materials handling machinery and 
Equipment. oe cee ike ene eis 
Drilling, excavating, mining ma- 
ODINGGY C4 haan Ward. sects wereyan 
Metalworking machinery.......... 
Woodworking machinery and 
EQUIDINENEN. nar tere tae ete 
Construction machinery and equip- 
LES) iis 555 0.008 nASeinein tke oa Wee 
Plastics industry machinery and 
OQQUIPMENLG Mera sion s/n acreomietreloe tele 


All Countries 

1969 1970 

$000 $000 
29,291 27,829 
50,784 45,098 
9,409 10,691 
753,488 785,229 
1,125,801 1,110,393 
35, 884 51,235 
31,836 37,078 
55,225 66, 446 
15,936 17,762 
12,622 13,916 
8,110 9,795 
22,525 32,277 
21,236 36,908 
32,021 52,386 
54,655 64, 959 
65,957 67,710 
171,918 221,207 
67,948 66,056 
19,660 20,754 
42,844 30,798 
58, 856 88, 297 
6,904 12,664 
67,741 63,655 
55,024 57,114 
31,522 57,850 
75,185 131,509 
6,476 8,366 
57,879 93, 553 
474,752 458, 638 
300, 904 474,591 
28, 393 45,488 
226,079 434,214 
69,394 46,501 
76,849 90,955 
22,032 21,261 
84,903 134,871 
45,616 45,777 
37, 485 49,987 
18, 497 34,394 
21,977 26,023 
5,378, 202 5,639,558 
24,525 43,835 
12,717 16,536 
63,041 76,957 
71,028 69,054 
40,119 43 , 336 
29,465 29, 166 
21,539 25,702 
23 , 803 18, 983 
27,611 33,798 


United Kingdom 


1969 


$’000 


577 
31,694 
1,473 
36,584 
60,616 
1,124 
19,118 
15,857 


5,154 
8,055 
2) 365 
2,216 


7,927 


11,973 
8/142 
14,904 
117 


12, 480 
1,992 
1,973 


335 
3,405 
2°619 

8 
1,473 
4°791 


1970 


$000 


575 
29,774 
1,839 
49,541 
59,596 
3,311 
21, 707 
20,654 


3,196 
8,571 
2,570 
4,578 
18,311 
31,691 
11,523 
20,131 
236 


13,516 


2,486 


106,899 


495 
940 


3,396 
561 


1,616 
1,890 


1,056 
272 
915 


United States 


1969 1970 
$°000 $'000 
25,077 22,155 
6,479 2/829 
7:337 7,665 
516,879 485, 454 
919.877 872,544 
33,044 44’ 407 
27114 2°931 
22/589 25264 
4,811 8, 525 
931 1,118 
2,054 1/588 
10,460 15,438 
3,928 4,592 
16,871 16,568 
37,354 40,404 
35,686 31,638 
130/386 177,929 
26,170 23,332 
81319 9,620 
31,847 19,517 
47,694 74,787 
3124 2" 487 
46,473 37/210 
52,499 54,474 
23/921 28918 
47/730 80196 
2' 834 3° 079 
51,736 77,752 
214°555 1707665 
132’ 140 148,623 
13/516 19.760 
184. 628 262/389 
65,875 43939 
40/374 35,165 
13/290 9/362 
65,988 1057368 
40,568 38,471 
30,216 37,722 
18,497 34,394 
13,021 16,408 
4,700,222 | 4,740,373 
11,515 23, 524 
9,126 10,386 
46,308 | 47,346 
54,249 47,902 
21,688 18,542 
24’ 157 20/880 
12,393 13, 882 
13,568 11,127 
25,722 31,653 
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8.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970—concluded 


All Countries United Kingdom United States 
Section and Commodity 
1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
End Products, Inedible— 

concluded 
Pulp and paper industries ma- 

ehINnery pein aire eases 15,645 14,250 148 110 11,561 10,855 
Other special industry machinery. 39,423 40, 875 2,465 1,780 25,638 26,038 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing 

TMA CMINEK Ys ic otic ilen ce nee 26,265 30, 063 14 16 25,435 28 , 332 
Combine reaper-threshers and parts 78,185 54,860 925 411 72,973 51,434 
Other haying and harvesting ma- 

SINCr VAR e te vcaone dthesne se 35,326 39,195 1 23 33, 620 37,832 
Other agricultural machinery and 

OQuipmen tac senideincaes ie sascele 16,351 15,446 193 117 15,120 14,410 
BREA CLOLS bei tes wanes ote oaseteisae 24,372 24,822 156 57 23,732 24,181 
Railway and street railway rolling- 

BEOCKEM ace noe tence nes cae 34,498 35,631 2 1 24,027 20,110 
Passenger automobiles and chassis.} 1,839,225 1,721,865 1,562 43 1,760,312 1,649,131 
Trucks, truck tractors and chassis. 562,041 553, 954 _ 1,278 523, 821 480, 156 
Other motor vehicles.............. 148,073 185,537 59 246 143,525 180, 493 
Motor vehicle engines and parts... 289,265 329,217 1,555 1,693 275,395 321,285 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines 722,935 781,889 3,530 1,496 652, 168 702,585 
Ships andl bOatsy wees as 27,277 42,183 1,833 1,723 20,274 34,644 
Aircraft, complete with engines.... 66,027 88,470 381 _ 18,322 3,066 
Aircraft, engines and parts......... 102,718 109, 983 1,304 2,246 84,281 87,722 
Aircraft parts, except engines...... 159,665 180,649 1,131 8,790 139,943 147,798 
Othervehicles.c.c sss sess 3,903 4,619 1 1 3,853 4,392 
Rubber tires and tubes............ 10,189 19,890 24 109 7,397 16,024 
Television and radio sets and pho- 

MOSTAPLISeee a ctepest ce teste seve slessienes als 30,993 29, 834 124 99 29,918 28, 297 
Other communication and related 

GUUIDINEN Gane ce sere Naa tel 169, 266 202,329 4,035 20,711 121,350 120,634 
Heating and refrigeration equip- 

RRIOIEG Seo ete ceitece tetera ere rees cisias 20,737 26, 332 1,888 2,381 14,412 19,115 
Cooking equipment for food....... 3,961 5,294 1,793 2,722 1,004 1,205 
Electric lighting and distribution 

CQUIPMENt he See c tees cee 61,828 62,134 2,657 2,773 44,864 40,704 
Navigation equipment and parts. . 39,814 41,886 1,947 652 31,340 33, 875 
Other measuring, controlling, labo- 

ratory, medical and _ optical 

CQUIPMONtS. . se cede ese ieee oe 57,510 66,073 6,134 6, 563 35, 986 37,897 
Hand tools and miscellaneous cut- 

LOL YVaen ee Sane sere oe 10,608 13,812 1,048 1,347 4,537 6,073 
Office machines and equipment.... 71,152 114,150 7,080 11,719 46,145 71,710 
Other equipment and tools........ 52,441 60,145 2,766 2,681 39,549 44,913 
Apparel and apparel accessories... . 68,487 USP 2,495 2,170 48,799 54,534 
HOOtWeAaArn er. a: cho nae naee ioe iat 9,765 13,727 302 198 9,031 13,046 
Toys, games, sporting, recreation 

CQUIDINEH Geer ome oot 24, 852 30,506 855 1,143 19,748 23,985 
Other personal and household goods 27,995 30,842 2,851 3,946 13,626 14,429 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

WLOCUCES Sate itth ie dois skeorastentre 22,476 25, 667 592 495 3, 563 3,130 
Medical, ophthalmic, orthopaedic 

BUpDlics a Meas nace cep ats alscee 3, 602 b,3ls 237 381 848 1,619 
Printed mattermrs «ccs aeteteie as 24,033 30,007 1), 252 951 19,505 25,341 
Photographic goods............... 17,331 23,914 1,612 1,591 10,357 18,366 
Firearms, ammunition and ord- 

NANCE MAS rome nee cde mn skis ai 78,713 66,043 2,420 8,441 73,216 53,247 
Containers and closures............ 19,105 20,713 322 685 15, 087 14,720 
Prefabricated buildings and struc- 

LADY s Notary Aon OO LATO Se cit le nee 21,461 31,043 300 487 19, 156 25,973 
Other end products................ 26 , 842 31,100 3,671 3,481 18,057 21,821 

Special Transactions—Trade...... 35,205 31,180 491 456 27,418 23,357 
Shipments valued at less than $100 

CAC Se Pr ENenis oes fake oot anes 15,306 14,189 283 275 13,246 12,084 

Other special transactions—trade.. 19,899 16,991 208 181 14, 166 11,274 
Totals, Domestic Exports. .| 14,498,224 | 16,473,865 || 1,091,236 | 1,465,155 | 10,273,542 | 10,652,713 


1 Less than $500. 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970 


United States 


All Countries United Kingdom 
Section and Commodity 
1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
TivevAnimals'....;..% shictcsee oss 18,711 30, 453 245 510 17,270 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco} 1,043,951 | 1,085,099 49,313 48,967 508, 296 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen...... 98,612 96,911 646 768 33, 698 
Other meat and meat preparations 24,705 20, 653 413 381 12,904 
Fish and marine animals.......... 41,186 53, 348 1,002 1,372 23, 309 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.... 30,089 30,576 1,128 1,044 11,488 
Indian corn, shelled............... 37,413 28,681 _ _ 37,413 
Other cereals and cereal prepara- 

EONS SE Oe rarer cade atereiate Bis cejart 36,429 36,329 5,106 5,398 27,623 
Bananas and plantains, fresh....... 35,141 36, 288 _ -— — 
Grapesmireshos ane ea ece jor ee: 27,153 26,657 _— 25,462 
Oranges, mandarins and tanger- 

NCS TOS Int ene Aree Were eee 32, 269 34,367 6 _ 25, 802 
Other fresh fruits and berries...... 54,679 55,532 3 1 50, 063 
Fruits, dried or dehydrated....... 17,923 15, 954 60 30 7,292 
Orange juice and concentrates...... 23,126 19,780 2 2 15,308 
Other fruit juices and concentrates. 11,385 13,539 465 356 8,271 
Fruits and products, canned....... 33, 552 30,478 871 964 18,338 
Other fruits and fruit preparations. 14, 432 11,331 187 72 3,219 
Nuts, except oil nuts............... 20,357 21,428 451 117 8,097 
FEOMALOCS; ITOS DN. ...- coils ete aes: 22,351 23, 490 — -- 11,930 
Other fresh vegetables............ 68, 298 72,061 1 1 65, 507 
Other vegetables and vegetable 

DPIEPATALIONS sees s Pals corse. cvele seals 31,315 32,265 808 1,166 14,397 
RAW SUCRE te era ee ones ome es 70,287 85,275 _ oe — 
Refined sugar, molasses and syrups 7,352 7,010 81 182 3,190 
Sugar preparations and confection- 

(Sn (aR eta err Ciclo COTE 17,936 18,726 9,191 10,306 Sseei'4 
Cocoa and chocolate.............. 24,764 82, 157 2,221 3,450 5,724 
Coficeteiche tn tics scnuaiecue ones 82,105 97,956 26 6 17,697 
PRGA Hee eee hid nates ae ease oe 22,220 21,035 4,739 2,826 717 
Other foods and materials for foods 48,033 52,331 2,132 2,271 31,708 
Oil seed cake and meal............ 25,097 25,968 2 — 25,095 
Other fodder and feed............. 9, 868 10, 298 65 143 8,957 
Distilled alcoholic beverages...... 34,119 32,107 17,358 15,736 3,448 
Other beverages... ..cccee 2 seh castes 31,141 32,730 1,674 1,741 1,992 
FE ODACCOR TR PR eek 2 acta ela mists s 10,610 9,844 676 634 6,277 

Crude Materials, Inedible.......... 1,085,460 | 1,171,848 27,755 24,093 451,667 
Fur skins, undressed............... 23,457 18,418 2,636 2,123 11,071 
Other crude animal products...... 20,945 19,084 959 732 17,334 
Soy beans raeeeen ctrce ee antes 40,960 46,967 -- _ 40,956 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil 

ernicls eee Mae aoe. ns 18, 289 20,523 40 36 8, 880 
Rubber and allied gums, natural... 26,587 23,349 103 14 1,587 
Other crude vegetable products.... 24,693 31,707 132 274 18,937 
Crude wood materials............. 29,370 30,032 1 1 29,317 
Wool and fine animal hair......... 27,919 21,210 15,474 11,020 2,042 
COLTON He ee hae ac teers alle 6 52,979 41,908 127 82 20,898 
Man-made’ fibresia.<ossceasc.seees 22,928 24,574 4,470 5,331 16,664 
Other'textile fibres. ...0.2....50000. 5,207 4,018 55 11 887 
Tron ores and concentrates......... 29,450 28,228 _ — 27,037 
Scrap iron and steel............... 18,056 26,131 — _ 18,044 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and 

BOTAD ho et eerie ts.89 Nee hous 102,942 99,590 1 2 22,265 
Other metals in ores, concentrates 

ANGBCTAD heres ae ee 42,782 89,603 880 1,748 22,048 


1 Less than $500. 


1970 


$000 


27,807 


487,875 
16, 468 
10,049 
30,078 
11,033 
28,681 


25, 598 


32,993 


25, 967 
8,833 
2,872 
1,639 
5,600 


535, 488 
7,642 
15,318 
46,963 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970—continued 


Section and Commodity 


All Countries 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Crude Materials, Inedible— 

concluded 
(OYE Se ccc Banca ree eae 114, 603 150,832 _ 114,603 150, 832 
Crude ‘petroleum.;... 0. cece 393, 453 415,161 = ~ 726 _— 
Other crude bituminous substances 16,298 5,397 —_ 1 16,276 5,360 
Abrasives, natural................. 10,595 10,536 426 506 8,912 9,096 
PHOSPHATE TOCK s.1cseusrsnteacs one o's 14,858 14,871 — 61 14,617 14, 433 
Other crude non-metallic minerals. 38,281 38,326 1,997 1,615 28,716 30,144 
Other waste and scrap materials... 10,807 11,382 454 535 9, 852 9,753 

Fabricated Materials, Inedible..... 2,905,331 | 2,885,422 198,826 193,216 || 1,911,505 1,914,943 
Leather and leather fabricated 

Ma terialsecs querer cm aes «siee 28,251 27,745 10,807 9,927 14,338 13,759 
Rubber fabricated materials...... 55,284 52, 887 1,460 1,306 50,395 48,598 
TOT Oe. od eet We a noe ee 51,040 38,842 18 _ 44,498 34,759 
Veneer, plywood and wood building 

DOALUSHe ee Cone ae 48,694 34,676 283 243 20,969 14,753 
Other wood fabricated materials. . 19,291 19, 821 337 279 15,517 15,799 
Wood pulp and similar pulp........ 6,910 9,781 3 12 5,270 9,761 
Paper and paperboard............. 81,306 80,562 1,554 1,368 76,557 76,424 
Cotton yarn and thread........... 18,061 13,409 3,714 2,784 5,234 5,185 
Man-made fibre yarn and thread. . 41,099 51,623 2,809 3,472 20,157 25, 293 
Other yarn and thread............ 13,670 15,318 5,803 3,635 3,066 6,643 
Cordage, twine and rope........... 7,549 9,622 910 1,003 1,298 2,311 
Broad woven fabrics, wool and hair 25,505 2555 11,704 8, 669 2,961 1,590 
Broad woven fabrics, cotton....... 62,044 56,985 1,466 1,146 29,463 27,576 
Broad woven fabrics, man-made... 87,854 41,012 1,548 1,564 12,900 10,551 
Broad woven fabrics, mixed fibres. 57,026 50,997 4,426 3,681 30,760 27,406 
Other broad woven fabrics........ 28,352 25, 882 764 700 2,078 1,760 
Coated or impregnated fabrics..... 40,706 45,221 3,612 3,004 32,071 35,448 
Other textile fabricated materials. 71,068 93,910 12,846 30,297 36,196 36,203 
Vegetable oils and fats, except 

CEBEN ULALLOUS eeeey ace ee atte scat 28,498 34,898 3,347 1,107 8,717 15,076 
Other oils, fats, waxes, extracts, 

GUSANEELONKS TH eo Soper bole Ae oe 29,471 32,472 739 603 26, 202 29,411 
Inorganic chemicals............... Geen: 140,322 6,556 5,631 62,496 110,671 
Organic chemicals................. 138,030 133,543 10,537 Toil 92,589 89,486 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials. 11,130 13,756 4} 58 10, 292 13,202 
Synthetic and reclaimed rubber... 38,630 42,231 1,096 1,792 34,094 38, 284 
Plastics materials, not shaped..... 114,830 112,190 3,086 2,244 100, 242 98,128 
Plastic film and sheet............. 50,096 49,944 2,927 2,650 41,361 41,309 
Other plastics basic shapes and 

FOLENS Hehe sec enn 37,910 37,484 786 914 33, 857 33,670 
Dyestuffs, except dyeing extracts. . 24,198 24,711 3,077 3,292 8,511 8,259 
Pigments, lakes and toners........ 19,082 20,601 1,154 1,095 14,795 15,264 
Paints and related products....... 15,973 17,106 521 752 15,131 15,963 
Other chemical products.......... 134, 683 119,707 4,970 3,046 112,785 107,593 
intel oulWcee aaa titieer cee ecintects 131, 436 122, 225 253 390 17,483 11,477 
Lubricating oils and greases....... 24,624 19,317 218 163 21,063 17,206 
Coke of petroleum and coal........ 20,918 26,585 _ — 19,084 23,113 
Other petroleum and coal products. 46,546 37,608 1,822 1,062 18, 426 Wa eeHl 
Bars and rodg, steel............... 67,837 46,955 Qeioe PASTE 30,356 19,138 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel........ 155,519 128,875 5,861 5,619 100,527 79,065 
Structural shapes and sheet piling, 

Bicol sie okt trarsore wetter 50,969 48,407 8,786 8,693 21,053 22,570 
Pipes and tubes, iron and steel..... 60,931 65,736 4,926 5, 223 35,351 34,713 
Wire and wire rope, steel.......... 27,583 25,096 8,185 8,153 7,765 4,945 
Other iron and steel and alloys.... 98,085 125, 845 3,409 4,448 82,178 112,013 


1 Less than $500, 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970—continued 


Section and Commodity 


All Countries 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Fabricated Materials, Inedible— 

concluded 
Aluminum, including alloys........ 84,972 78,817 3,698 2,326 75,561 70,905 
@opperand alloysi.9. sau sane. acer 46,751 40,940 4,928 3,851 39,591 32,593 
Nickel and alloysijaecassces cee. us: 46,556 44,091 716 306 15,422 10,073 
Precious metals, including alloys. . 48,189 15,613 9,635 4,335 38,022 10,751 
Tin, including alloys............... 18,116 20,291 226 266 2,394 3,960 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys 25, 872 22,301 411 1,022 19,195 15,145 
Bolts, nuts and screws............. 61,195 60,300 907 1,051 55,676 52,536 
Other basic hardware............. 80,612 91,232 3,541 3,265 67,482 79,337 
GChaineenay modes tes oe eee Fee 15,376 14,033 2,216 2,131 7,681 7,524 
IVAIIVOS) cost ccoeniteretnn oe oaicce ners crete 88, 812 44,086 3,881 5, 368 30,415 82,512 
PI POU GING Resse ccs <lte cst sea cate 31,245 33,495 2,266 3,080 23,360 24,695 
Other metal fabricated basic pro- 

UCTS cave Hetaecwrtca tuts tlcaueceor 70,163 65, 227 6,900 7,170 55,755 51,489 
Clay bricks, clay tiles and refrac- 

OLIOS tev: eerie bbe ys hes oltre wid 38, 459 44,411 2,207 2,635 Decor 33,013 
Sheet and plate glass.............. 26,340 20,992 4,532 759 8,541 10,546 
Other glass basic products......... 27,774 31,362 1,986 2,004 225372 25,554 
Abrasive basic products........... 20,139 19,030 419 348 17,589 16,492 
Natural and synthetic gem stones. 20,213 16,803 2,046 1,551 2,337 2,451 
Other non-metallic mineral basic 

PLOCUCHS ens Solsaineecetnen 4: hate 33,043 31,948 2,916 2,590 25,500 24,881 
ENE CERICLUY fom ra tic ore ceo en 8,674 12,369 = = 8,674 12,369 
Other fabricated materials, in- 

GGbidlx >. caN c Rana NE aE etcerd 64,411 62,619 5,021 4,494 49,968 48,414 
End Products, Inedible............ 8,884,929 | 8,605,604 501,608 460,343 | 7,206,826 6,819,620 
PAPRIVUACHINGMR Ye cite the ictie nae eeitorne tt 1,793,493 1,783, 268 141,328 142,920 1,470,241 1,421,809 

Engines and turbines, diesel, general 

UL POSO siercera rete, cunvete scaepatihe neater 23, 892 25,370 6, 264 OL 17,090 15,656 
Engines and turbines, general pur- 

DOSE TCLS. acinicin Heltsorten ete ate 46,104 43,707 7,513 8,900 32,623 30,507 
Electric generators and motors.... 67,606 62,575 17,030 11,700 43,034 41,760 
IRearingsye ea ae ke meer 65,525 66, 292 4,600 4,948 49,831 46,446 
Other mechanical power transmis- 

SlOMeEGUIpMentensser sere ececee 54,556 49,284 4,789 4,441 48 696 43,483 
Compressors, blowers and vacuum 

DUMIDSE eet cc eae Soe oe 44,669 48 824 5,112 5,617 36,598 38,576 
Pumps, except oil well pumps...... 28,481 81,815 1,511 1,985 25,104 27,179 
Packaging machinery............. 32,357 32,1538 1372 1,683 28,093 27,441 
Other general purpose industrial 

machinerya oe ecm nthe eas eh 76,710 78,054 6,721 6,091 64,396 67,200 
Conveyors and conveying systems. 15,530 14,722 1,913 1,981 11,195 10,595 
Elevators and escalators.......... 6,545 7,870 375 1,253 6,108 6,446 
Industrial trucks, tractors, trailers, 

BtaCkershr a owas ches eee nc seen 40,129 37,847 4,728 4,621 34,227 31,929 
Hoisting machinery............... 42,119 2,705 33,754 
Other materials handling equip- 75,861 1,889; 66,708 

RV ON Lael ee ee ee or Oe | 29,306 \ 1,324 { 27,493 
Drilling machinery and drill bits.. 70, 283 81,745 905 926 65, 893 76,596 
Rowershovelsene eee eee cee 42,110 39,598 1,590 409 36,649 35,678 
Bulldozing and similar equipment. 37,415 9,492 348 239 33,403 9,074 
Brontendiloaders: ...ce-ssene-- + 67,290 49,535 539 680 64,195 48,285 
Other excavating machinery....... 28,318 22,599 510 193 27, 266 21,649 
Mining, oil and gas machinery..... 55,770 65,411 5, 984 11,764 44,620 47,758 
Construction and maintenance ma- 

Chinery, see ee ee eee 51,453 45,429 1,418 1,462 46,595 40,599 
Machine tools, metalworking...... 110,637 127,888 11,705 11,095 75,683 97,081 
Welding apparatus and equipment 15,876 17,468 576 451 14,648 16,581 
Rolling-mill machinery........... 12,614 DAs 3,242 4,166 8, 236 10,586 
Other metalworking machinery... 58, 252 69, 582 6,245 7,492 44,142 §3,324 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970—continued 


Section and Commodity 


All Countries 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
End Products, Inedible— 

continued 
Pulp and paper industries machi- 

MOD Vora uc avai nreiwicvorerere. sc olnyetercea cred 41,111 62,661 5, 834 4,013 26,851 31,437 
PPTINGING) PFESSES sis oe sceieie soles o-3fers = 25, 267 30,218 1,017 3, 167 18,258 20,855 
Other printing machinery and 

BaUIpMenteme scenes hes eee: 26, 982 31,141 1,298 1,240 24,271 27,516 
Spinning, weaving and knitting 

MMA CHINEL Vie Ae ieee sien se 31,331 34,662 4,068 3,925 16,799 16,743 
Other textile industries machinery. 30, 863 31,995 2,736 1,655 22,122 22,939 
Food, beverages and tobacco ma- 

CMINENY a: can ciechere sp siatee oe 32,737 34, 859 3,833 2,002 23,473 25,426 
Plastics and chemical industry 

AMIACHINELVAREN Ranke cciteme Sone 45,721 42,163 1,248 818 37,462 34,107 

~ Other special industry machinery. . 80,372 86, 540 2,486 4,390 63,985 66,441 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing 

MMACHINET yavanna hee 29,344 20,507 527 401 27157. 18,617 
Combine reaper-threshers......... 38, 400 20,431 1,280 1,015 34,900 18,420 
Other haying and Harvesting ma- 

Chinery sree see Sota: 34,734 30,000 270 206 33,035 28,528 
Other agricultural machinery and 

OCUIpPMENnt rye de ne ecis ese she 54, 248 49,596 809 1,651 51,497 45,990 
Wheel tractors, new............54- 77,845 64,719 10,365 10,198 62,326 45,576 
Track-laying tractors and used 

EAC UOLS Ean seen acsiecd eet ss: ste eget 23,002 41,527 624 248 22,305 39,227 
Tractor engines and tractor parts.. 93, 554 82,348 8,054 3,20 80,768 74,364 

B. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNI- 

CATION EQUIPMENT.............- 4,508,950 | 4,156,951 151, 455 112,228 | 3,976,689 3,587,165 
Railway and street railway rolling- 

BOCK Ay era oe aisle done oat oke om ale 8 30, 733 32,704 1,586 2,036 27,974 29,972 
Convertible automobiles, soft top. 

MIO Wa winced cris peta o one alorene ohatet yehainel ees 49 , 667 28,126 6,215 8,108 36, 132 15,049 
MGCATS SNE WL. Gh Mer ee vocear sue cdr aeiats 908,573 781,531 64,417 26,120 715,451 600, 232 
Other passenger automobiles and 

OUASSISUM ME ere eat cette ieee 61,978 68, 190 4,733 2,285 39,033 45,009 
Trucks, truck tractors and chassis! 236,991 232,574 164 761 227, 437 218, 482 
Other motor vehicles.............. 83, 485 101,683 6,261 5, 089 67,580 78,501 
Motor vehicle engines............. 313,491 270,006 1,326 4,571 273,890 212,113 
Motor vehicle engine parts......... 127,078 104,252 1,387 1,939 121, 436 95,641 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines] 1,764,793 1,653,049 10, 452 11,506 1,740,970 1,621,072 
Marine engines and parts.......... 43,736 40,507 2,671 1,709 387,680 36, 248 
Ships, boats and parts, except en- 

PINES cee eras oe ee orion 25,120 21,707 3,578 1,955 15,433 14,021 
Aircraft, complete with engines.... 202 , 649 205, 883 10,418 5, 859 191,610 197,275 
Aircraft engines and parts......... 85,850 75,717 12,033 13,809 72,832 60,014 
Aircraft parts, except engines...... 112,282 102,830 3,993 3,071 102, 240 93 , 608 
Other transportation equipment... 68, 406 59,622 3,890 6,687 43, 406 29,370 
Telephone and telegraph equipment 36,639 43,046 2,579 2,774 27,310 Seale 
Television and radio sets and 

DHONOLTADNS, sayvieisies disc eroe ee 92,343 90,485 432 418 44,723 35,341 
Electronic tubes and semi-conduc- 

ROIS © sey tae aig ieiniat fh otoeie aloniana averted 62, 596 58,740 4,132 2,675 50,471 49,676 
Other telecommunication and re- 

listed equipmentsess moccen es os. 201, 933 186,301 11,187 10,855 141, 082 122,412 

C. OTHER EQuipMENT AND Too.s...| 1,274,897 1,290,713 67,758 68, 866 1,059,035 1,060,177 
Air conditioning and refrigeration 

Bditipmentmermies sc. ee eee 81,124 87,386 3,408 2,388 70,154 74, 283 
Electric lighting fixtures and port- 

Able lainips wets sete ese 52,306 47, 656 976 1,080 42,909 38, 561 


1 Imports from the United States are valued at inter-company transfer prices. 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1969 and 1970—concluded 


All Countries United Kingdom United States 
Section and Commodity — 
1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
End Products, Inedible— 

concluded 
Switchgear and protective equip- 

the SS Ra has ceca Ses soned 19,104 25,001 1,843 3,208 10,910 14,048 
Industrial control equipment...... 36,754 33,184 1,693 2,225 32,691 28,547 
Other electric lighting, distribution 

Cciipment te atettaamerte eee 65,446 63,518 7,087 9,613 44,774 43,571 
Auxiliary electric equipment for 

Engines eon, oe ee oars coker 70,212 71,364 2,615 2,715 65,248 63,729 
Electrical properties measuring in- 

SULUIMEMtS ernie Joes mma eee 36,181 35,023 3,779 3,190 29,297 28, 847 
Miscellaneous measuring,controlling 

LOStrUMEnts, anes eee oe tke 50, 249 57,501 1,794 2,720 46,031 52,042 
Medical and related equipment... . 52,505 38, 032 1,578 1,067 44,996 33,073 
Navigation equipment............ 28,747 18, 288 1,123 699 27,315 17,314 
Other measuring, laboratory equip- 

ANENG CUCM accees soe ce mma 153, 680 159 , 366 6,702 5,578 125,207 130,309 
Safety and sanitation equipment... 30,207 31,867 950 1,305 28,490 29,628 
Service industry equipment....... 37,098 35,005 735 784 34,670 32,333 
Furniture and fixtures............. 40,394 39,605 Tole 1,430 28,367 26,144 
Hand tools and cutlery............ 76,721 71,461 7,715 7,364 55,438 50,789 
Electronic computers.............. 160,527 176,290 4,143 6,534 151,155 163, 874 
Other office machines and equip- 

THON Tree ee ie ee 107, 233 137,711 8,279 8,378 72,241 96,007 
Miscellaneous equipment and tools. 176,411 162, 458 11,828 8,525 149, 140 137, 128 

D. Persona, AND HousEHoLp 

GOODSa ar aw, oan ee 552, 121 558, 102 78,647 68,037 146, 563 153, 950 
Outerwear, except knitted......... 78,302 76,940 3,943 3, 182 13,612 15,514 
Outerwear, knitted................ 51,843 53,276 5, 662 5,624 2,814 3, 066 
Other apparel and apparel acces- 

BOLICS AS regis ee rae ne 52,513 49 , 582 8, 564 6,068 10,011 10, 202 
OOGWEAT vee avon Nee de eee 65, 063 74,084 8,429 8,098 3,043 3,180 
Watches, clocks, jewellery and 

SIV OnWATO-e Mae ree eae 39, 133 39,089 7,038 5,957 10,556 11,896 
Sporting and recreation equipment. 34,558 41,393 2,728 3,108 15,871 18,261 
Games, toys and children’s vehi- 

COSA ee Soe gh Ak aa 36,091 36,675 5,073 3,295 13,025 14,475 
TOUSC UNIS HINGS Ne), ce cee e eis 56, 861 53,019 10,078 8,212 20,694 20,548 
Kitchen utensils, cutlery and table- 

WAN Orr aero ital nett fous analgieny acer testers aus 63, 453 63, 420 19,291 18,149 20,175 20,877 
Other personal and household goods 74,302 70,624 7,847 6,344 36, 762 35, 938 

E. Miscettanrous Enp Propucts.. 755, 469 816,570 62, 420 68 , 289 554, 298 596,517 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 

GuCts Er race Mee ee Mies 66. 898 79,794 9,605 12,203 38, 280 46,512 
Medical, ophthalmic, orthopaedic 

supplies..... Ra Neto cates Tae oe ae 33, 284 60,482 895 1,856 25,673 47,614 
Newspapers, magazines and peri- 

OCIGHIS ES MeN ee RR Pee 64,424 65, 809 1,300 1,198 57,328 58,580 
Books and pamphlets............. 122,344 126,078 8,378 11,105 99,125 99,737 
Other printed matter.............. 47,166 52,778 1,812 3,068 41,426 45,104 
Stationers’ and office supplies...... 38,012 38, 969 3,994 3, 833 28, 023 28, 604 
Unexposed photographic film and 

plakes eee sero: oe rartatone 46, 954 52,323 13, 833 18,661 25,943 25,288 
Other photographic goods......... 108,709 113,591 2,258 1,866 85, 627 90,993 
Containers and closures............ 68, 632 71,049 1,860 2,612 62, 407 64, 553 
Other end products, inedible...... 159,045 155, 696 18,484 11,888 90, 466 89 , 532 

Specia! Transactions—Trade....... 191,991 161,349 13, 226 11,133 147,674 119,186 
Shipments valued at less than $200 

EXCLU, ca eee OAT OORT CLR 98,379 70,183 7,667 8,446 74,009 43 , 087 

Other special transactions—trade. . 93,612 91,216 5, 559 2, 687 73,665 76,100 
Totals, Imports............ 14,130,372 | 13,939,775 790,973 738,262 || 10,243, 232 9,904,919 


2 ene 
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The movement of hundreds of Canadian Hereford cattle to Japan by air in the summer of 1971 
demonstrated that prime breeding stock can be moved in first-class condition and at reason- 
able cost by this means. Giant Hercules military-type transports were used for this purpose. 


Section 5.—Trade by Section and by Stage of Fabrication 


Tables 10 and 11 present historical series of Canada’s external trade for the period 
1950-70 by section and by stage of fabrication with a view to throwing light on the changes in 
the anatomy of Canada’s international trade. The estimates for the years prior to 1958 
are subject to some limitations because of the introduction of the revised commodity trade 
classifications in the early 1960s. 


Methodology.—To allocate exports and imports into the statistical framework based 
on stage of fabrication, viz., crude materials, fabricated materials and end products, requires 
a secondary classification of the commodities in certain sections of the Standard Commodity 
Classification (SCC). Live Animals (Section I), being a natural product, are considered 
as crude materials. Section II (Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco) is distributed as 
follows: crude materials include natural products not processed beyond cleaning or prepara- 
tion for shipment, such as fresh fruits and vegetables, raw sugar, etc.; fabricated materials 
include commercial feed stocks and commodities which are further processed rather than 
used for direct consumption; and end products comprise prepared pet feeds and commodities 
which require no further processing but are used directly for consumption, such as cheese, 
canned foods, whisky, cigars and cigarettes. Sections III, IV and V are as they are defined 
in the SCC. Thus, Section V (Inedible End Products) consists of articles rather than 
materials, that is to say, finished commodities which have attained their final degree of 
processing together with specific parts and accessories of machinery which are classified 
with the machinery. Section VI (Special Trade Transactions), which contains compara- 
tively few classes, has been distributed on the basis of special studies. 
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Exports.—Canada’s exports followed a generally upward trend during the two decades 
from 1950, with a steady increase from 1954. The value of domestic exports advanced 
more than five times up to the end of 1970 to $16,473,900,000, with the major sections 
showing varying rates of change. This growth was reflected in all sections except Live 
Animals where exports in 1970 were about four fifths of the value in 1950. Exports of 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco more than doubled to $1,800,300,000; Inedible Crude 
Materials were up roughly nine times to $3,068,200,000; Inedible Fabricated Materials more 
than tripled to $5,866,500,000; and Inedible End Products, where the growth rate was most 
pronounced, were over 20 times higher at $5,639,600,000. In 1970, domestic exports were 
14 p.c. above those in 1969, Inedible Fabricated Materials rose 14 p.c. and Inedible End 
Products continued their upward trend by rising 5 p.c. The largest relative growth was 
recorded in Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco at 28 p.c., followed by a gain in Inedible 
Crude Materials of 25 p.c. The magnitude of the changes was substantial, following 
declines in 1969. 


Analysis by stage of fabrication shows that 1970 exports of crude materials at 
$4,307,600,000 were four and a half times those of 1950. Over the same period, exports of 
fabricated materials more than tripled to $6,083,400,000, and end products were up 14 
times to $6,082,800,000. After a decline of 6 p.c. in 1969, exports of crude materials in- 
creased by 30 p.c. in 1970. Shipments of fabricated materials and end products showed 
increases of 14 p.c. and 4 p.c., respectively. 


Over the 1950-70 period, the importance of end products in Canada’s exports gained 
relatively to crude and fabricated materials. The relative contribution of crude materials 
to domestic exports declined from 30 p.c. to 26 p.c., and that of fabricated materials from 
56 p.c. to 37 p.c. On the other hand, the share of end products increased from 14 p.c. to 
37 p.c. Newsprint maintained its predominant place among fabricated materials, while 
commodities ranging from automotive products and aircraft to wearing apparel contributed 
to the rising importance of end products. 


The key importance of the United States among Canada’s export destinations was 
enhanced, as the proportion of exports going to that market increased from an average of 
60 p.c. in the early 1950s to an average of 68 p.c. in 1968-70. The proportion of domestic 
exports of crude materials and fabricated materials going to that country declined from 
53 p.c. and 77 p.c., to 44 p.c. and 60 p.c., respectively, in 1970, whereas that of end products 
rose from approximately 42 p.c. to 84 p.c. The United Kingdom’s share of Canadian 
domestic exports declined from 15 p.c. to about 9 p.c. in the same comparison but the repre- 
sentation of end products in that share was only slightly lower in 1970. 


Imports.—Imports advanced four and a half times in the 1950-70 period to reach 
$13,939,800,000. Between 1960 and 1970, however, imports rose 154 p.c. against an 
increase of 213 p.c. in exports. Thus, while expanding imports reflected the increasing 
industrial growth and prosperity of Canadians during the 1960s, the rise in exports was 
larger in response to vigorous demand for Canadian commodities abroad. During the 
whole period, imports of Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco nearly tripled to $1,085,100,000, 
Inedible Crude Materials rose 57 p.c. to $1,171,800,000, Inedible Fabricated Materials 
increased three and a half times to $2,885,400,000, and Inedible End Products increased 
nearly eightfold to $8,605,600,000. Imports of Live Animals, which fluctuate from year 
to year, reached a high level of $30,450,000 in 1970. Special Trade Transactions in 1970 
amounted to $161,350,000, continuing the decline from the peak of $322,000,000 in 1966. 
The proportion of total imports represented by Inedible End Products rose from 37 p.c. 
to 62 p.c., the corresponding reduction being borne by other.sections. Food, Feed, Bev- 
erages and Tobacco and Inedible Crude Materials, each of which accounted for about 8 p.c. 
of total imports in 1970, had represented 12 p.c. and 24 p.c., respectively, in 1950. Pro- 
portionally, Inedible Fabricated Materials narrowed from 26 p.c. to 21 p.c. 


From the viewpoint of the stage of fabrication, imports of crude and fabricated mate- 
rials accounted for a steadily decreasing proportion of total imports, dropping from 30 p.e. 
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each in 1950 to 13 p.c. and 22 p.c., respectively, in 1970. On the other hand, imports of 
end preducts expanded their relative importance from 39 p.c. to 65 p.c. Thus, nearly two 
thirds of Canadian imports are currently end products, prominent among which are 
heavy machinery, equipment and tools required for capital investment in and operation 
of Canadian industries, together with the important group of automotive products. 


From an already commanding position of 67 p.c. in 1950, the share of Canada’s total 
imports from the United States rose further to 71 p.c. in 1970. The proportion of crude 
materials imported from that country declined from 57 p.c. to some 49 p.c. of the total 
imports of crude materials, whereas its share of fabricated materials and end products rose 
slightly from 63 p.c. to 64 p.c. and from 77 p.c. to 78 p.c., respectively. The share of the 
United Kingdom in Canadian imports fell from 13 p.c. in 1950 to about 5 p.c., all stages of 
fabrication contributing to the decline. Canada has recently been importing rapidly 
rising quantities of fabricated materials and end products from the European Economic 
Community and some Pacific Rim countries, notably Japan. 


Conclusion.—It has been recognized that the Canadian economy has been in a rapid 
process of diversification, attaining a high level of sophistication in its industrial develop- 
ment and supporting a broadening spectrum of industrial activity for both the home and 
the export markets. In the process, primary products are becoming progressively less 
important in Canada’s foreign trade. End products, in contrast, have expanded their 
proportion in both exports and imports, due in particular to the increased two-way flow of 
automotive products arising from the Canada—United States Automotive Products Agree- 
ment of 1965. 


A shipment of 330 European automobiles crossing Nova Scotia after entering the country 
at the Port of Halifax. 
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10.—Domestic Exports by Section and by Stage of Fabrication, 1950-70 


Sect. I Sect. IT Sect. III Sect. IV Sect. V 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 
Year Crude Fabricated End 
Live Materials, | Materials, | Products, 


Animals Crude Fabricated End 


: d Total Inedible Inedible Inedible 
Materials | Materials | Products 


At. CouUNTRIES 


; alt aaa 


$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
1950 Rca 84,592 510,900 134, 700 169,703 815,302 332,917 | 1,594,641 264, 926 
1952 tecd ave 5,974 989,900 181,091 147,820 1,318,812 467,143 2,033,701 439,048 
LOSS esos 19,407 630,081 149,058 183, 582 962,672 502,040 | 2,030,945 331,972 
1956 cre cals 13,401 750, 432 152,507 180,528 1,083, 467 872,967 2,441,679 325,609 
T9585. .c ok 101,534 699, 896 140,904 191,450 1,032,250 963, 137 2,246,818 434,500 
N95 9 emae 5s 55,790 660, 221 159, 886 199, 584 1,019,691 1,086,994 2,461,089 386, 658 
TOGO evince 41,038 614,277 141, 402 191,283 946, 962 1,114,543 2,729,389 409, 683 
TOG neces 66,901 865,451 138, 688 193,664 | 1,197,803 | 1,195,442 | 2,777,345 505,591 
19062 eee: 68,054 808 , 022 151,225 212,888 1,172,135 1,361,595 2,907,126 654,763 
1963 meee 41,971 1,012,475 157, 532 249,850 | 1,419,857 | 1,425,951 | 3,106,898 779,188 
1964. eee. 34,514 | 1,298,519 210,942 296,426 | 1,805,886 | 1,616,145 | 3,502,496 | 1,109,006 
L965. Acck ve 79,133 1,142,518 194,010 293 , 290 1,629,818 1,763,701 3,728,769 1,300,145 
1966 2 scps 78,002 1,362,808 204, 236 321,247 | 1,888,293 | 1,947,625 | 4,012,068 | 2,119,324 
My omaae 42,313 1,068, 703 187,059 346, 533 1,602,295 2,108,298 4,229 365 3,115,933 
19682. oe n+ 59,365 1,002,886 171,383 379,488 MB Glseye asye 2,467,578 4,855,098 4,296, 464 
1969 FG ei 54,404 803 , 233 180, 459 426,115 1,409, 807 2,457,909 5,162,695 5,378, 202 
1970 vee: 68,168 | 1,162,403 215, 863 422,021 1,800,286 | 3,068,220 | 5,866,452 | 5,639,558 

Unitep Kinepom 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
19500 e353 7 185,672 43,858 45,189 274,719 47,211 140, 023 5,850 
NOs aGdoo 12 241,238 39,428 2,327 282,993 95,694 356, 227 9,424 
1954 eo8 teres 18 184, 747 36, 323 14,045 235,115 86,914 324,446 4,476 
LODO Sexes 22 232,322 46,878 13,734 292,934 130, 636 380, 952 6,558 
19O8 No eer 275 218,328 33,790 29,672 281,790 139, 653 330,172 19,611 
1959 aia casas 255 209 , 622 45,016 32,788 287,425 152,578 326,776 18,656 
1 OGO Serr 210 195, 553 42,975 19,718 258 , 246 178, 936 460,357 17,338 
LOGI center 184 179, 656 39,273 19,312 238, 240 204, 539 440,073 26, 069 
NOG 2a 105 191,434 51,235 27,612 270, 282 172,050 435,774 30, 624 
1963 eee 46 213, 133 52, 432 32,198 297, 762 216,316 457, 459 34, 555 
196 Soret cr 42 207, 202 54,186 50,334 311,721 236,357 602,570 48, 586 
1965 xocee 79 207,336 60, 108 34,861 302,305 256, 260 567, 484 47,693 
1966s. ine 37 195,683 53,446 37,543 286 , 672 231,552 547,701 56, 058 
N9CTe sere. 56 199, 682 45,514 48,114 293,310 246,431 570, 604 58,309 
1968S hee ce 379 180, 856 39, 102 51,041 270,999 276,006 591,268 70,512 
19698 che es 59 177,170 38,409 43,035 258,614 231,487 531,073 69,512 
VAD te anae 41 187,072 40,211 30, 457 257,739 300,308 799,713 106,899 

UNITED STATES 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $7000 
1050 eee 83, 888 185, 424 26,034 75,437 286,896 222,462 | 1,311,568 105,726 
1952 ones 5,554 246, 428 46,125 99,481 392,034 277,607 | 1,426,767 187,297 
OSA axons 18,510 176,121 29, 482 120,485 326, 087 296,559 1,471,992 184, 101 
195Geeer cert 11,020 154,550 31, 843 125, 437 311,829 556, 047 1,755, 733 151,984 
LOGS Rect 99,919 161,693 31,935 124, 204 317, 832 652,435 1,554,720 178, 454 
1959). x... 54,500 129,419 32,957 127,901 290,277 730,629 | 1,768,038 235,211 
1960 4ayo.*. 39,121 125,188 32, 860 129, 923 287,971 676,879 | 1,698,231 | 220,700 
1961S ses 61,060 130,025 33,794 134,302 298,121 694,914 | 1,760,533 283,707 
1962hee eens 64, 422 121,930 42,366 141,485 305, 780 884,041 1,968,046 375,905 
196355008. s 38,312 137,654 40,756 154, 462 332,872 881,401 | 2,069,229 425, 436 
1964 5.05, AD 30,115 144,645 49,163 168,161 361,969 978,637 | 2,237,248 642,975 
1965.5 ..ae 72,008 164, 498 48, 203 196,216 408,917 | 1,012,093 | 2,481,658 847,472 
1966.12 et: 68,951 154,520 51,680 223,166 429,366 | 1,122,691 | 2,760,777 | 1,625,975 
19G%Aeee ee 34, 503 147,824 50, 456 232,213 430, 493 1,185,628 2,822,357 2,597,949 
1968'...... 50,674 170,996 49,793 267,949 488,738 | 1,372,719 | 3,350,775 | 3,647,781 
L969 Renee 45,825 182,534 53,318 320, 238 556,090 | 1,370,673 | 3,573,320 | 4,700,222 
1970 Peas: 55,198 215, 160 64,391 325, 237 604,790 | 1,625,552 | 3,603,442 | 4,740,373 
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10.—Domestic Exports by Section and by Stage of Fabrication, 1950-70 
Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication 
Domestic Year 
Exports 
Crude Fabricated End Total Crude Fabricated End 
Materials | Materials | Products ocr Materials | Materials | Products 
ALL CouNTRIES 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 
48 1,890 50 1,988 || 3,094,365 928,457 | 1,731,231 434,679 |...... 1950 
32 4,699 33 4,763 4,269,441 1,463,049 2,219,491 080-901 elisennren 1952 
25 2,194 26 2,246 3,849,281 1,151,503 2,182,197 OLS OSO Me amie 1954 
32 3,742 4,730 8,504 4,745, 626 1,636, 832 2,597,928 SLOSS Taw oes 1956 
1,858 3,076 8, 263 13,197 || 4,791,436 || 1,766,425 | 2,390,798 634;5213~ | voces. 1958 
1,981 2,832 6, 638 11, 450 5,021,672 1,804, 986 2,623, 807 5925880) seo hee 1959 
1,937 3,471 8, 552 13,960 || 5,255,575 || 1,771,795 | 2,874,262 GOONS1S giles care 1960 
4,337 403 7,164 11,903 5,754, 986 2,182,131 2,916,436 GOGKAION |e 1961 
3,991 340 10,518 14,849 6,178, 523 2,241,662 3,058,691 8785169). |Peene. 1962 
9,771 748 14,196 24,714 6,798, 529 2,490, 168 3,265,178 L048 184m ee. 1963 
10,090 716 15,365 26,171 8,094,219 2,959, 268 3,714, 154 LAQ0 NOT | cera 1964 
9,935 720 12,857 23,512 || 8,525,078 || 2,995,287 | 3,928,499 | 1,606,292 |......1965 
10,068 735 14,514 25,316 10,070,627 || 3,398,503 | 4,217,039 | 2,455,085 |......1966 
7,618 843 14,009 22,470 11,120,674 3, 226,931 4,417,268 3,476,475. |iccees 1967 
9,745 1,449 26,478 37,672 {13,269,985 || 3,539,574 | 5,027,930 | 4,702,431 |...... 1968F 
9,490 1,708 24,008 35,205 14,498,224 | 3,325,086 | 5,344,862 | 5,828,325 |...... 1969F 
8,796 1,128 21,256 31,180 |/16,473,865 || 4,307,587 | 6,088,448 | 6,082,885 |......1970 
Unitep Kin@pom 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
—_ 85 — 85 467,896 232,890 183,966 51039 eee 1950 
— 110 -- 110 744, 461 336,944 395,765 Ie We sesae 1952 
_ 63 — 63 651,033 271,679 360, 832 AS82521 lesen 1954 
== 11 _ 11 811,113 362,980 427,841 20292 lose 1956 
26 22 2 75 771,576 358, 282 363, 984 AQ) 310M Peace 1958 
33 44 34 111 785, 802 362, 488 371,836 SLATS ie eee 1959 
42 80 81 203 915,290 374,741 503, 412 Belle Ge Sanaa 1960 
97 7 135 240 909,344 384,476 479,353 AS 5 LG liereee 1961 
101 7 97 205 909,041 363, 690 487,016 DG, S00% Ills lect 1962 
256 17 426 699 1,006, 838 429,751 509,908 67,179 Serie iL 90R 
287 28 188 503 |] 1,199,779 443, 888 656, 784 99,108 |......1964 
284 20 183 487 1,174,309 463,959 627,612 SANT STAM leeilces 1965 
281 18 255 554 || 1,122,574 427,553 601,165 93,856 |...... 1966 
203 13 126 342 1,169,053 446 , 372 616,131 1063549/> leu coe 1967 
203 13 188 404 1,209, 567 457,444 630 , 383 IPAS ES as sioen: 1968 
176 59 256 491 1,091,236 408 , 892 569, 541 LP SO3M Sate 1969F 
171 18 267 456 1,465,155 487, 592 839 , 943 TST O23') loci 1970 
UNITED STATES 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
21 471 22 514 || 2,011,052 491,795 | 1,338,073 TSI Sha eevee 1950 
11 472 12 495 || 2,289,753 529,600 | 1,473,364 2867, 000m a ates 1952 
8 469 8 486 || 2,297,734 491,198 | 1,501,948 304,594 |...... 1954 
10 649 999 1,657 || 2,788,270 721,627 | 1,788,225 218420" Ieee 1956 
1,508 922 2,278 4,708 || 2,808,067 915,555 | 1,587,577 S0LA030 0 hee weee 1958 
1,617 1,094 1,784 4,495 3,083,151 916,165 1,802,089 SGO45896 0 Nokes 1959 
1,530 1,097 6, 643 95270) 2, 93825071 842,718 | 1,782,188 SEATS Wloosage 1960 
3,519 97 5,225 8,841 3,107,176 889,518 1,794,424 423,234 |. sce. 1961 
3,155 277 6,812 10, 243 3,608, 439 1,073,548 2,010, 689 O24,202; a|eietetalee 1962 
7,801 571 10,758 19,130 3,766,380 1,065,168 2,110,556 590650 Renee. 1963 
7,935 550 11,631 20,116 4,271,059 1,161,332 2,286,961 8227576 dan |seertete 1964 
7,802 574 9,981 18,307 4,840, 456 1,256,401 2,530,435 TOSS A610 | eee ee 1965 
7,966 594 11,402 19,962 6,027,722 1,354, 128 2,813,051 1,860,543 |ics ce 1966 
6,106 428 11,025 17,559 7,088,490 1,374,061 2,873,241 OTSA el 8 iin || cece 1967 
8,394 571 21,849 30,814 || 8,941,501 |) 1,602,788 | 3,401,189 | 3,937,579 |...... 1968r 
8,213 646 18,554 27,413 |/10,278,542 |) 1,607,244 | 3,627,284 | 5,039,014 |...... 1969° 
7,493 509 15,358 23,357 ||10,652,713 || 1,908,408 | 3,668,342 | 5,080,968 |...... 1970 
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Year 


11._Imports by Section and by Stage of Fabrication, 1950-70 


Sect. I Sect, IT Sect. III Sect. IV Sect. V 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 

Crude Fabricated End 
Live Materials, | Materials, | Products, 
Animals Crude Fabricated End Total Inedible Inedible Inedible 

Materials | Materials | Products oe: 
Att CouNTRIES 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $000 
2,307 200,920 114,570 66,513 382,003 744,771 825,408 | 1,146,341 
3,593 215,351 98,051 90,071 403, 474 711,674 1,036, 545 1,690,063 
3,800 253,481 99,736 100, 289 453, 507 600, 823 1,012,813 1,818,972 
5,375 279,318 114,798 129,540 523, 656 825,787 1,528,130 2,590,053 
5,955 280, 722 123, 986 156, 004 560,712 690, 140 1,313, 053 2,402,125 
13,175 279, 835 129,516 154,512 563, 863 728, 238 1,392,791 2,731,352 
7,426 298, 651 120,476 155,519 574, 647 744,993 1,343,775 2,718, 262 
7,025 327, 268 129,473 164,785 621,526 763,536 1,395,779 2,879,561 
7,561 355,310 143,314 158, 139 656, 763 826,523 1,487,419 3,152, 226 
9,673 377,592 218,595 174,291 770,477 897, 296 1,570,293 3,173,449 
17,124 895,475 187,316 194, 806 777,596 960, 662 1,812,988 3,701, 202 
10,801 404,681 148, 532 205,677 758,890 1,006, 274 2,114, 423 4,476,279 
12,910 422,087 144,959 224,695 791,741 1,023,212 2,233,137 5, 483, 408 
21,895 456,910 156,373 248 313 861,596 | 1,062,268 | 2,310,208 | 6,549,967 
15,554 488,965 159,778 253,889 902,633 | 1,126,744 | 2,434,586 | 7,619,554 
18,711 552,273 189,348 302,329 1,048,951 1,085, 460 2,905,331 8, 884,929 
30, 453 567, 684 205, 676 311,739 1,085,099 1,171,847 2,885, 422 8,605, 604 

Unitep Kinepom 

$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
260 1,901 4,834 15,400 22,135 40, 607 143,958 191, 162 
248 1,116 4,014 16,511 21,641 24, 006 131,690 168, 694 
286 4,780 3,632 17,081 25,493 23,518 141,962 185,898 
360 2,548 5, 260 17,871 25,679 28,750 196,514 219,421 
470 3,897 6, 765 20,074 30,736 24,040 169, 043 288, 543 
455 5,630 7,590 20, 259 33,479 25,640 177, 662 345,261 
198 4, 283 8,338 20, 226 32,848 25, 236 167,531 357,012 
142 4,648 8,117 20,975 33,740 28,139 160,503 388 , 233 
516 4,138 7,441 20,316 31,894 31,428 176, 785 316,929 
474 5,327 6, 667 19,600 31,595 36,401 168,881 284, 857 
432 4,425 3,161 27,230 34,817 37,304 180,331 313,349 
125 8,189 3,220 28,911 40,320 36,995 189, 933 342,638 
126 8,215 5,493 30,479 44,187 31,622 175,186 380,135 
133 3,910 5,358 33,604 42,872 29,979 176,538 414,149 
159 5,454 4,743 35,718 45,915 28, 296 183,839 421,821 
245 6,359 4,619 38,335 49,313 27,755 198, 826 501,608 
510 4, 669 5, 636 38, 662 48,967 24,093 193,216 460, 348 

UNITED STaTEs 

$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
2,020 83, 983 18, 224 21,895 124,102 457,172 574, 219 912,237 
3,320 103 , 320 20,873 40,408 164,601 406, 743 787, 222 1, 462, 473 
3,485 118,581 28, 343 50,393 197,317 309, 877 747, 534 1,544, 438 
4,772 144, 140 37,136 70, 234 251,510 401,715 | 1,096,282 | 2,214,930 
5,190 142,044 34, 458 86, 233 262,735 291,508 942,761 1,893,424 
12,300 147,892 41,304 83,876 273,072 300, 646 955,179 2,103, 953 
6, 838 163,038 41,111 85,307 289, 456 325,818 922, 257 2,066, 485 
6,493 187,383 45,536 87,214 320, 133 335,902 943, 086 2,178,165 
6, 689 208, 465 52,730 79, 858 341,053 360,125 980,713 | 2,499,281 
8,888 218, 332 53,972 85,653 357,958 383,907 | 1,086,299 | 2,534,050 
16,365 217,033 53,976 85,062 356,071 *' 443,025 | 1,197,118 | 2,954,801 
10,246 223,372 60,732 90, 423 374,527 490 , 848 1,350, 165 3,578,300 
12,241 242,739 64,059 95,301 402,097 506, 439 1,481,763 4,451,648 
20,765 264, 843 64,498 99,394 428,735 512, 292 1,494,988 5,323,634 
14, 533 281, 761 68,746 103, 693 454, 200 535,827 1,580,384 6, 244, 221 
17,270 313,425 74,755 120,116 508 , 296 451, 667 1,911,505 7, 206, 826 
27,807 290,610 73,154 124,112 487,875 535,488 1,914,944 6,819,620 
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11.—Imports by Section and by Stage of Fabrication, 1950-70 
Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication 
Imports Year 
Crude Fabricated End Total Crude Fabricated End 
Materials | Materials | Products Obe Materials | Materials | Products 
Aut COUNTRIES 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $'000 
2,198 8,617 13,528 24,343 Oplom lice 950, 196 948, 595 1226, 352ml eee 1950 
4,988 16,505 49,576 71,069 3,916, 418 935, 606 1,151,101 18295710 Sn ine 1952 
6,397 19,776 51,313 77,486 3,967,401 864,501 1, 1325325 TVR alleen wie. 1954 
7,533 26,668 39,750 73,951 5, 546,952 1,118,013 1, 669, 596 LOU OL Ou neers 1956 
8,348 26, 864 43, 297 78, 508 5, 050, 492 985, 165 1, 463, 903 2 601426 ieee ce 1958 
8,196 28, 862 42,444 79,501 5,508,921 1,029, 444 1,551, 169 2,928,308 |...... 1959 
10,322 30,326 52,945 93,593 5, 482, 695 1,061,392 1,494,577 2926026) vila 1960 
11,4380 31,490 58, 231 101, 152 5,768,578 1,109, 259 1,556, 742 SOPH lsc 1961 
15,727 31,025 80, 531 127, 284 6, 257,776 1,205,121 1,661,758 FO Os CO OU teats 1962 
17,301 31,195 88,525 137,021 6, 558, 209 1,301, 862 1,820, 083 34302 CON eater: 1963 
27,222 50,816 140,097 218,135 7,487, 707 1,400, 483 2,051, 120 4.03601 05a nee 1964 
33,118 62, 293 171,068 266, 479 8, 633, 148 1,454,874 2,325, 248 A SOOVOZON allie es 1965 
40, 836 70,543 210,652 322,031 9,866, 439 1,499, 045 2,448, 639 ASEH YE Neon ooe 1966 
34,909 55, 457 178, 900 269,266 |/11,075, 198 1,575, 982 2,522,038 GR OTL SO Ree 1967 
34,342 49, 606 174, 963 258,911 112,357,982 1, 665, 605 2,643,970 8,048,406 |...... 1968 
26, 328 32, 888 132,776 191,991 |/14, 130,372 1,682,772 3,127, 567 9320084; Weaste 1969° 
22,623 25,276 113, 450 161,349 13,939,775 1,792,607 3,116,374 OF OS0ME9S) mn eeaaee 1970 
Unitep Kinepom 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
72 2,055 544 2,671 400,793 42,840 150,847 20 (LOGUE eee 1950 
106 2.723 2,467 5,296 351,576 25,476 138, 427 We veSWOes | Mond see 1952 
254 2,845 1,973 5,073 382 , 229 28, 838 148, 439 204505 2/0 eee 1954 
203 4,359 1,085 5, 647 476,371 31,861 206, 133 28Srodie lk ee 1956 
247 4,146 1,279 5,673 518,505 28, 654 179, 954 309,896 |. ..:.: 1958 
267 4,448 1,362 6,077 588, 573 31,992 189,700 3665882) li.5..6 1959 
295 4,316 1,497 6,107 588 , 932 30,012 180, 185 SRIGUO Wes anni 1960 
489 4,506 2,470 7,464 618, 221 33,418 173,126 SL 67Sian eee 1961 
603 1,834 3,073 5,510 563, 062 36, 685 186, 060 SAO ROMS mw eee 1962 
582 1,054 2,955 4,591 £26, 800 42,784 176, 602 SOG ene rerers 1963 
978 1,772 5,013 7,762 573,995 43,139 185, 264 345,592 |...... 1964 
1,137 2,064 5,846 9,047 619,058 46, 446 195,217 SCMOO DI || eerie 1965 
1,714 2,964 8,809 13,486 644, 741 41,677 183, 643 ANG ADS! Tl eevee: 1966 
1,210 1,980 6,188 9,378 673,050 35, 232 183, 876 AdS OAT yeas ras 1967 
2,305 2,245 11,505 16,055 696, 085 36,214 190, 827 469,044 |ooc oe 1968 
1,782 2,410 9,034 13, 226 790,973 36, 142 205, 854 DASE lennon 1969 
1,407 2,479 7,246 11,133 738, 261 30, 679 201,331 506,200 |; cone 1970 
Unirep States 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 
2,030 5,270 12, 482 19,782 2,089,531 545, 205 597,713 946) 614. oils aeeeens 195. 
4,780 11,858 46,595 63, 233 2,887, 593 518, 163 819, 953 15549), 4760 oe eee 1952 
5,938 14, 406 48, 283 68, 628 2,871, 279 437,881 790, 283 LW; 6432114 Nl ee 1954 
7,133 17,444 37,608 62,185 4,031,395 557,760 1,150, 862 DEO 22 Cae lec 1956 
7,790 16,313 40, 433 64,535 3,460, 147 446,527 993 , 532 20205090 iecmar: 1958 
7,576 17,043 39, 296 63,915 3,709,065 468,414 1,013, 526 PAP PASI ANE Ba 1959 
9,410 18,000 48,361 75,771 3, 686, 625 505, 104 981,368 2200 5 Sm a | eect 1960 
10,178 18, 048 51,963 80,189 3,863,968 539, 956 1,006, 670 Eola Oe Wann AOE, 1961 
14,217 24,540 72,922 111,678 4,299,539 589, 496 1,057,983 POP GOIG. Wo ed 1962 
15,813 26, 606 81,035 123, 454 4,444,556 626, 940 1,116,877 2 LOOMS Goma | Reese: 1963 
24,764 44,549 127 , 593 196,905 5, 164, 285 701, 187 1,295, 643 SOU, 400. nee 1964 
29,920 56, 097 154,728 240,744 6,044, 831 754,386 1,466,994 D020 401) Mile 1965 
35,784 60, 966 184, 674 281, 424 LU iehyeey ol! 797 , 203 1,606,788 ETSI ePaai NG Ayn a 1966 
30, 688 47 , 832 157, 407 235,927 8,016,341 828, 588 1,607,318 D000, 4008 Ne cokes 1967 
29,072 41,766 148, 369 219, 206 9,048,372 861,193 1,690,896 Gr496. 28ers een 1968 
20,591 Donon 103,711 147,674 ||10, 248, 238 802, 953 2,009,631 UR UAG EY |e ae 1969 
17, 283 15,706 86, 196 119, 186 9,904,919 871,188 2,003, 804 1029; 02804 Renee 2 1970 
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PART II.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Federal Foreign Trade Services* 


Canada’s economy continues to be vitally dependent on external trade. ‘Trade brings 
prosperity, and with it the key to developing and expanding social programs, upgrading 
educational, medical and cultural standards, and narrowing regional disparities. But 
export growth is not easy to achieve. Competition among industrial nations is intense and 
will become more so. Although there is no panacea for this problem, a successful export 
trade can be assured by combining good products, efficient production and aggressive, 
intelligent marketing with government support. 

Federal Government support is provided through the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce and the Export Development Corporation. The Department assists Cana- 
dian industry throughout the complete cycle—from research, design and development 
through production to marketing of the finished product. The Export Development 
Corporation, a Crown agency which reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, provides insurance, guarantees, loans and other financial facilities 
to help Canadian exporters. 


Industry, Trade and Commerce Units Involved in Export.—These units are: the 
General Relations and Area Relations Offices, the Industry, Trade and Traffic Services, 
Fairs and Missions, International Defence Programs Branches, and the Trade Commissioner 
Service. The Publicity Branch and the Office of the Industrial Policy Adviser have both 
international and domestic responsibilities. "The Department’s nine line branches, divided 
into Commodity Sectors, are concerned with promoting growth and efficiency in Canadian 
manufacturing (see Chap. XV, pp. 779-785), in addition to being active in trade develop- 
ment. 

The Office of General Relations includes a General Trade Policy, a Commodity Trade 
Policy and an International Financing Branch. The Office is responsible for advance 
planning of Canada’s external trade policies and general trade policy affecting both primary 
and secondary manufacturing. It is also responsible for the planning, negotiation and 
administration of intergovernmental commodity agreements requiring close contact with 
representatives of Canadian producers, importers and industry associations. The Office 
participates in the development of policies and procedures for external aid, export credits 
and other export financing arrangements. It keeps Canadian exporters informed about the 
range of financing facilities provided by the Canadian Government and those available 
through international organizations. 

The Office of Area Relations protects and improves the access of Canadian goods to 
export markets. It participates in the development and conduct of Canada’s external 
trade relations, and in the formulation of Canadian trade policy. It also ensures that 
Canada’s trading relationships with individual foreign countries and trading blocs are taken 
into account when domestic economic programs are being worked out. It is concerned 
with tariffs and other government activities that affect international trade. As a service 
to Canadian exporters, it supplies details on rates of duty, import restrictions, documenta- 
tion requirements and other foreign government measures affecting Canadian exports, and 
advises on problems encountered by exporters in dealing with these matters. Canadian 
businessmen may also obtain from this Office information on economic and trading condi- 
tions in all parts of the world and assistance in planning visits to foreign markets. 

The Industry, Trade and Traffic Services Branch consists of four Divisions: Industrial 
Traffic Services, Export and Import Permits, Import Analysis and Industrial and Trade 
Enquiries. The Industrial Traffic Services Division conducts a continuing study of ship- 
ping problems which affect trade, unitized cargo concepts, air and ocean freight rates and 
services, and air cargo utilization by geographic areas. The main purpose of the studies 
is to find reliable transportation at competitive rates for external trade. Another objective 
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is to help exporters select the most advantageous routes for moving their goods. The 
Division participates in international forums dealing with the movement of goods by sea. 


The Export and Import Permits Division administers trade controls under the au- 
thority of the federal Export and Import Permits Act. The intention of the Act is to 
ensure, by export control, an adequate supply and distribution in Canada of goods necessary 
for defence or other needs. The Act also prevents any commodity sale that might be 
detrimental to the security of Canada. Other functions of this Division are to advise 
exporters on interpretation and requirements of the Export Control List and Regulations, 
to study the economic implications of the Export and Import Permits Act and to review 
control lists and practices. 


The Industrial and Trade Enquiries Division provides foreign-based Canadian officers 
and trade development officers in Canada with appropriate information about Canadian 
products and companies. It maintains a multi-purpose data bank of Canadian companies 
and their export products. The Division provides guidance in matters not related to a 
particular commodity, such as the licensing of manufactures abroad, and assists business- 
men unfamiliar with the operations of government by directing them to the appropriate 
department or agency. 


In addition, the Industry, Trade and Traffic Services Branch administers the Depart- 
ment’s eight regional offices, which are located at Halifax, Fredericton, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. 


The Fairs and Missions Branch co-ordinates, plans, organizes and manages depart- 
mental trade promotions designed to stimulate the sale of Canadian products and services 
abroad. This is achieved by participating in international trade fairs and in-store promo- 
tions, and organizing trade missions to and from Canada. Each of these promotional 
techniques has a specifically defined objective to fit a particular requirement. Fairs abroad 
are utilized to display Canadian products and cover a broad spectrum from electronics and 
computer equipment to frozen foods, from ocean technology hardware to clothing, and 
from wood products to cattle. The Department provides promotional publicity and a 
highly organized exhibit setting. In-store promotions may cover a single consumer product 
such as frozen food or a broad range of products to be displayed in either large or small 
stores. 


Missions vary in type depending on the requirement but, in general, out-going missions 
are used for market investigation and evaluation, resolution of technical market access 
problems, and economic studies or display of samples; in-coming missions are designed to 
invite foreign government or company representatives who can influence buying to inspect 
the industrial capacity and technical capabilities of Canadian firms and to see examples of 
goods and services with the objective of effecting sales. 


The Fairs and Missions program includes planned provision to capitalize on foreign 
market opportunities which cannot be foreseen in advance. 


The International Defence Programs Branch promotes defence export trade through 
marketing programs aimed at the sale of Canadian defence and defence-related, high- 
technology equipment to friendly countries and the establishment of arrangements with 
Canada’s allies for co-operative defence industrial research, development and production. 
A major activity is the Canada—United States defence-development and production-sharing 
program, which entails the joint development and reciprocal procurement of defence items. 
To ensure maximum Canadian industrial participation in United States defence programs, 
the Branch has offices in major American cities. Through specialists at Canadian missions 
abroad—including missions in London, Paris, Bonn and Rome and the Canadian Delegation 
to NATO—the Branch obtains access for Canadian defence products and technology to 
foreign markets. 

The Trade Commissioner Service has 79 Trade Offices in 56 different countries. Its 
primary role is to promote Canada’s export trade and generally to protect its commercial 
interests abroad. Accordingly, a trade commissioner is called upon to perform a wide 
variety of tasks: he acts as an export marketing consultant; brings foreign buyers into 
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contact with Canadian sellers; helps organize trade fairs and trade missions in his territory; 
recommends modes of distribution and suitable agents; and keeps his headquarters in- 
formed of changes in tariffs, exchange controls and other matters that might affect Canada’s 
trade with that country. He initiates programs to develop the markets for those products 
with the greatest potential in given areas and handles enquiries from Canadian firms. At 
no time, however, does he handle any money since he is not an agent but rather provides 
personalized assistance to the Canadian exporter in his territory. In addition, he acts on 
behalf of the foreign programs of a number of Federal Government departments and under- 
takes agricultural reporting at specified posts. 


For a Canadian firm considering a market in his territory, the trade commissioner 
can supply information on product usage in that territory, if any, on local production and 
import data for the product, and on prospective users and/or agents for it. 


The scheduled return of trade commissioners for official tours of Canada is an effective 
means of imparting information to Canadian firms interested in export trade. Trade 
associations are informed well in advance of these visits so that appointments can be 
arranged. During such tours, the trade commissioner can discuss export problems with 
firms interested in exporting to his territory. Businessmen wishing to interview any trade 
commissioner on tour may arrange to do so by communicating with the Trade Commissioner 
Service, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the local Chamber of Commerce or 
Board of Trade, or one of the Department’s regional offices. 


The Publicity Branch supports foreign trade promotion by creating ‘international 
awareness of, and demand for, Canadian products and by endeavouring to attract buyers 
to Canadian exhibits at out-of-country trade fairs. The program of the International 
Division is geared to attract buyers to Canadian exhibits at trade fairs. Trade and indus- 
trial publicity officers, each a trade promotion specialist responsible for publicizing various 
commodities, co-ordinate a sales-oriented promotion program on behalf of Canadian manu- 
facturers. Their techniques include providing stories and pictures to foreign news media 
representatives, placing advertising in foreign publications and sending promotion material, 
such as booklets and brochures, to trade commissioners for distribution to businessmen in 
their territory. In addition, a public relations firm is employed in Paris. 


Another service is Canada Courier, a full-colour tabloid-size newspaper featuring in- 
formation and photographs about Canadian products and services available for export. 
Published in five languages, its 28 issues a year reach a total of 1,200,000 potential buyers of 
Canadian products. Two other publications, Canada Commerce and Commerce Canada, are 
produced monthly and contain reports on international market conditions, tariff and trade 
information, lists of actual export opportunities and domestic business activity. Both the 
English and French publications are available to Canadian business without charge. 


The Office of the Industrial Policy Adviser is concerned with policies and programs that 
have a bearing on industrial development, including the effective adjustment of Canadian 
industry to changing conditions abroad and at home. The Office develops and maintains 
an up-to-date reservoir of intelligence on industrial policies in Canada and abroad and 
participates in the work of interdepartmental and international committees dealing with 
industrial policy matters. 


The Operational Branches within the Department are Aerospace, Marine and Rail; 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Products; Apparel and Textiles; Chemicals; Electrical 
and Electronics; Machinery; Materials; Mechanical Transport; and Wood Products. 
Each line branch employs a group of commodity specialists who are responsible for assisting 
Canadian manufacturers to improve the quality and quantity of their production, and for 
promoting the sale of these products in domestic and world markets. 


Each of these industry sector branches has responsibilities in the areas of export trade 
promotion and domestic industrial development. They lend assistance to Canadian com- 
panies already engaged in export activities and at the same time encourage companies 
with export potential to enter the highly competitive arena of international trade. Their 
industrial development responsibilities include conducting relative efficiency studies to 
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determine the competitive capacity of Canadian manufacturers, and assisting companies 
to participate in the Federal Government’s various incentive programs aimed at expanding 
research, design development and innovation activities in Canadian industry. 


Office of Tourism.—The Office of Tourism comprises the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau and the Travel Industry Branch. The Bureau is charged with promoting 
travel to Canada from other countries; the Branch is concerned with the study and analysis 
of the Canadian travel industry, including Federal Government activities in support of 
tourism. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—To accomplish its primary function of attract- 
ing visitors to Canada, the Bureau undertakes extensive tourist advertising and promotion 
campaigns abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television and film outlets, and works closely with travel agents and tour operators 
on three continents. It also maintains an extensive travel counselling service, providing 
brochures and information to about 2,000,000 potential visitors annually. Offices are 
operated in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Washington, Pittsburgh and Seattle in 
the United States; the Bureau also has offices in London, Paris, Frankfurt, The Hague, 
Mexico City, Tokyo and Sydney. 


Travel Industry Branch.—The Branch is concerned primarily with Canada’s travel 
facilities. Its duties entail close examination of the nature and extent of tourist facilities 
and services in Canada and appraisal of their adequacy to meet visitor expectations; the 
study of federal, provincial and private programs and policies related to the growth and 
development of the travel industry; assessment of industry strengths, weaknesses and 
problems; and the preparation of advice to the Minister on ways and means to aid the 
industry. Close liaison is maintained with federal and provincial departments and agencies 
having activities related to travel and tourism and with major elements of the private sector 
of the Canadian travel industry. 


The Branch also keeps under review the tourism and travel policies and practices of 
other countries, studies trends and developments in international tourism, and concerns 
itself with the activities of international organizations and agencies that affect Canada’s 
travel industry. 


Export Development Corporation (EDC).—This Corporation, under authority of 
the Export Development Act (RSC 1970, c. E-18), succeeded the 25-year-old Export 
Credits Insurance Corporation on Oct. 1, 1969. It is the purpose of EDC to facilitate the 
development of Canada’s export trade by providing insurance, guarantees, loan and other 
financial facilities that enable Canadian firms to meet international credit competition. 
It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, and its 
affairs are administered by a 12-man board of directors. The chairman and six of the direc- 
tors are appointed from among persons employed in the Public Service of Canada and the 
remaining five from private business. 


EDC functions are: to insure Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign 
buyers due to credit or political risks over which neither buyer nor seller has any control; 
to issue guarantees to persons in respect of the financing of exports; to make loans to foreign 
buyers or to issue guarantees in respect of the purchase of capital goods or major services 
from Canada involving extended credit terms; and to insure Canadian investments abroad 
against non-commercial risks such as war or revolution, expropriation or confiscation, or 
the inability to repatriate capital or earnings. 


Export credit insurance is available to all persons or corporations carrying on business 
in Canada to cover export sales made on customary credit terms. It provides protection 
against risks involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or servicing of goods for, or 
the leasing of goods to, a foreign customer; the sale or licensing of any rights in a patent, 
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trademark or copyright to a foreign customer; or the rendering to a foreign customer of any 
managerial, construction, technological, marketing or other such service. 


The main risks insured include insolvency or protracted default on the part of the 
buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to 
Canada; cancellation of an import or an export licence or the imposition of restrictions on 
the import or export of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war 
between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 
Comprehensive policies are available to cover general commodities sold on short credit 
terms up to a maximum of about 180 days; specific policies are issued to cover capital goods 
sold on medium credit terms up to a maximum of five years. Specific policies are also 
issued to cover services that are normally sold on a monthly or bi-monthly billing basis. 


General commodities policies cover a policyholder’s export sales to all countries for a 
period of one year and are renewable. ‘Two types are available: the contracts policy, which 
insures an exporter against loss from the time he books an order until payment is received; 
and the shipments policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter 
from the time of shipment until payment is received. 


Capital goods policies cover specific transactions involving such goods as plant equip- 
ment, heavy machinery, ships, aircraft, etc. Specific policies are tailored to each transac- 
tion, but the general terms and conditions are the same as those applicable to policies for 
general commodities. Specific policies may also be issued to cover engineering, construc- 
tion, technical or similar service contracts entered into between Canadian firms and persons 


Canadian radio relay communications equipment to the value of $23,000,000 being 

manufactured in Montreal for export to Iran. The contract. was financed by the Export 

Development Corporation as part of a $100,000,000 line of credit agreement signed by 
the Imperial Government of Iran and the Corporation in 1971. 
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in foreign countries who have agreed to purchase such services. EDC may also extend 
unconditional guarantees to any person who agrees to provide non-recourse financing in 
respect of an insured export sale of capital equipment on medium-term credit. 


EDC insures exporters on a co-insurance basis, the exporter retaining a small percentage 
of the risk involved. The same principle operates in the distribution of recoveries obtained 
after the payment of a claim. 


EDC is authorized to make loans to foreign buyers of capital equipment or services 
from Canada for which commercial financing is not available. In such transactions, the 
Canadian exporter applies for the loan on behalf of the buyer. The loan must normally be 
$1,000,000 or more, and the credit terms required over five years. Guarantees may be 
given in respect of financing provided to a foreign importer of Canadian capital goods and 
services. HDC may also guarantee and, under certain circumstances, finance a portion of 
local costs involved in capital projects for which it has provided a loan or a guarantee. 


EDC may insure Canadians investing in foreign countries against loss of the investment 
due to confiscation, inconvertibility or war. New investments of a lasting nature in devel- 
oping countries qualify for such msurance and coverage is restricted to a maximum of 15 
years. Investments may vary from that of the Canadian investor acquiring the right to 
share in the assets of a business carried on in a foreign country to that of the investor lending 
money to a person in a foreign country for the purpose of establishing a business in that 
country. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British Prefer- 
ential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Commonwealth 
countries have trade agreements with Canada that provide for rates of duty, on certain 
specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates and 
lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 
countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 
portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 


There are numerous goods which are duty-free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under 
all Tariffs. 


* Information relating to rates of duty, value for duty and anti-dumping duty is available from the Department 


of National Revenue, Customs and Excise, which administers the Customs Act, the Customs Tariff and the Anti- 
dumping Act. 
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Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act provides that the value for duty of imported 
goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as established in the home market of the 
exporter at the time when and place from which the goods are shipped directly to Canada 
when sold ‘‘(a) to purchasers located at that place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s 
length and who are at the same or substantially the same trade level as the importer, and 
(6) in the same or substantially the same quantities for home consumption in the ordinary 
course of trade under competitive conditions’’. In cases where like goods are not sold for 
home consumption but similar goods are sold, the value for duty shall be the cost of pro- 
duction of the goods imported plus an amount for gross profit equal in percentage to that 
earned on the sale of similar goods in the country of export. The value for duty ordinarily 
may not be less than the amount for which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, 
exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the country of export. Internal 
taxes in the country of export (when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping 
goods to Canada and similar charges do not normally form part of the value for duty. 
There are, of course, further provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Anti-dumping Act.—Canada’s Anti-dumping Act (RSC 1970, ec. A-15) provides, in 
brief, that where goods are dumped, i.e., the export price is less than the normal value, and 
such dumping has caused, is causing, or is likely to cause material injury to the production 
of like goods in Canada, or has materially retarded or is materially retarding the establish- 
ment of the production in Canada of like goods as determined by the Anti-dumping Tri- 
bunal, there shall be levied, collected and paid an anti-dumping duty. This anti-dumping 
duty is in an amount equal to the margin of dumping of the entered goods. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff 
and applies to imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods 
to be consumed in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are described 
at p. 151 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1971 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 

The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements providing for 
exchange of preferential rates are: Australia, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Guyana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward and the Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
New Zealand, Britain and its dependent territories, and Malawi. Canada also exchanges 
preferences with Ceylon (now Republic of Sri Lanka), Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, Malaysia, 
Malta, Mauritius, Singapore, Swaziland and Western Samoa and accords preferences to 
India, Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria, Botswana, Lesotho, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia 
and Sierra Leone. Many of these countries are also members of the GATT. In addition, 
Canada has trade agreements with Ireland and South Africa under which preferences are 
exchanged. 

Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the General Agreement into force on Jan. 
1, 1948. The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and the exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties, and lays down rules and 
regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. 
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As of Oct. 1, 1971, there were 79 full members and one provisional member, Tunisia, 
in the GATT. These countries and the effective dates of their accession are indicated in 


the following list. 


The GATT is applied on a de facto basis to a number of newly independ- 


ent states—Algeria, Botswana, Lesotho, Maldives, Cambodia (now Khmer Republic), Mali, 
Singapore, Swaziland and Zambia—pending decisions as to their future commercial policies. 


Trade relations between Canada and a number of other countries are governed by 
trade agreements of various kinds, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment under 
Orders in Council, by continuation to newly independent states of the same treatment 
originally negotiated with the countries previously responsible for their commercial rela- 
tions, and by even less formal arrangements. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at Oct. 1, 1971 


Country 


Agreement 


Tariff Treatment 


AUSTRALIA 


BARBADOS 


BotswaNa 


BRIvrAIN 


CEYLON (now REPUBLIC OF 
Sri LANKA). 


CoMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 
(BaHAMAS, BERMUDA, 
BritisH Honpouras, 
LEEWARD ISLANDS, 
WINDWARD ISLANDS). 


Trade Agreement in force June 30, 1960. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Relations are based on Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective Nov. 30, 1966. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT de facto application. 


Trade Agreement effective Sept. 1, 1937; 
modified by exchanges of letters Nov. 
16, 1938 and Oct. 30, 1947. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


Canada-British West Indies Trade Agree- 
ment, in force Apr. 30, 1927; Canadian 
notice of termination of Nov. 23, 1938, 
was replaced by notice of Dec. 27, 1939, 
which continued the Agreement. Pro- 
tocol signed July 8, 1966, provides inter 
alia for continuation of 1925 Agreement. 
Bermuda, British Honduras, the Lee- 
ward Islands and the Windward 
Islands participate in GATT 


GATT effective Aug. 16, 1960. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Canada- United Kingdom Trade Agree- 
ment of 1937. 


GATT effective Feb. 18, 1965. 


GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. 


Relations are based on the Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective July 5, 1966. 


Bindings of rates of duty and margins 
of preference on specified products and 
exchange of preferential tariff rates on 
most other products. 


Exchange of preferential tariff treatment. 


Canada accords 
tariff treatment. 


British preferential 


Various concessions are granted by each 
country including exchange of prefer- 
ential tariff treatment. The Agree- 
ment (as modified) includes provi- 
sions relating to the Colonies, De- 
pendencies and Trusteeships. 


Exchange of British preferential tariff 
treatment. 


Exchange of preferential tariff treatment. 


Exchange of British preferential tariff 
treatment. 


Exchange of British preferential tariff 
treatment. 


Exchange of British preferential tariff 
treatment. 


Canada accords British preferential tariff 
treatment to Ghana (except on cocoa 
beans). Ghana extends most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Canada. 


Exchange of preferential tariff treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at Oct. 1, 1971—continued 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
NDIA CeIn O ee lett eiazetsieieteccte ore Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally ac-|Canada accords British preferential tariff 
corded British preferential treatment} treatment to India. India extends most- 
without contractual obligation. favoured-nation treatment to Canada. 


GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


PAIMATOA yc ccagrelarsinare  wiviavealoleig & ale Relations are based on Canada-West|Exchange of preferential tariff treatment. 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 

thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 

bean). 


GATT effective Aug. 6, 1962. 


CHIN WAC a erste binccarn¥ tei egiecees Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential tariff 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment to Kenya. Kenya extends 
GATT effective Dec. 12, 1963. most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Canada. 
DUMBOTH Oni rccte tats wyel fae wai ets atin s Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential tariff 


Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment to Lesotho. 
GATT de facto application. 


IMUCATUAT WY Text apavertarcie waste: chessisdeng rove ores Malawi and Canada observe the terms of|Exchange of preferential tariff treatment. 
the 1958 Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the former Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
GATT effective July 6, 1964. 


VEATAVATARON Soto eae een es Relations continue to be governed by|Exchange of British preferential tariff 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.}| treatment. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1963. 


MATER EVES Ua ieee ats ean once: GATT de facto application. Canada accords British preferential tariff 
treatment to the Maldive Islands. 


IMIALITA Sateye wie o/o aleiot sis eye) nate as Relations continue to be governed by|Exchange of British preferential tariff 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1964. 


MUMURITNUS Su arse cte ccaistotets ater fal GATT effective Mar. 12, 1968. Exchange of British preferential tariff 
treatment. 
INE WoZHADAND fecie'isineceereveme 8 Trade Agreement in force May 24, 1932.|Bindings of rates of duty on specified 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. products and the exchange of prefer- 
ential tariff rates on all other products. 
INTGERT At itty sic Ae syee ae clones Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential treat- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.} ment to Nigeria. Nigeria extends most- 
GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. favoured-nation treatment to Canada. 
UPACIS DA Newnes itt cer atetsleyereitte eran Canada unilaterally accords British pref-|Canada accords British preferential tariff 
erential treatment without contractual] treatment to Pakistan. Pakistan ac- 
obligation, cords most-favoured-nation tariff treat- 
GATT effective July 30, 1948. ment to Canada. 
UH ODESEAMS per nen anece eas Canada does not recognize the present|/Trade embargo exists between Canada 
Government of Rhodesia. and Rhodesia with certain humanitar- 
ian exceptions. 
SIOR RAW MON Hence anode els Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| tariff treatment to Sierra Leone. 
GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. Sierra Leone extends most-favoured- 
nation tariff treatment to Canada. 
SINGAPORE ncaa soci s cetsiiem eres GATT de facto application. Exchange of British preferential tariff 
treatment. 
SWAZIVAND ne ceenye leicaneree ne GATT de facto application. Exchange of British preferential tariff 
treatment. 
ERAN ZANIAS fe Py toan sind actes GATT effective for Tanganyika Dec. 9,{Canada accords British preferential 


1961 and extended to Zanzibar upon| tariff treatment to Tanzania. Tanzania 
formation of United Republic, Apr. 23,] extends most-favoured-nation treat- 
1964. ment to Canada, 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at Oct. 1, 1971—concluded 


Country 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO......... 


WIGAND AU Hers tras sianeieeigin vistase wash 


WESTERN SAMOA 


Agreement 


Relations are based on Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective Aug. 31, 1962. 


GATT effective Oct. 9, 1962. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1932 with New 
Zealand. 


Tariff Treatment 


Exchange of preferential tariff treatment. 


Canada accords British preferential 
tariff treatment to Uganda. Uganda 
extends most-favoured-nation tariff 
treatment to Canada. 


Exchange of specified preferences on 
scheduled goods and exchange of 
British preferential tariff rates on items 
not scheduled. 


ER MUN MN opt iorack sige Scetsteis GATT de facto application. Canada accords British preferential tariff 
treatment to Zambia. Zambia extends 
most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Canada. 

Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1971 
Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
AT GURI Meme Ge con conan ns sees ones Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Algeria as an inde- 
1933 applied to Algeria. Algeria main-]| pendent state in 1962, Canada has con- 
tains a de facto application of GATT. tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
FAR GE NTENA geet ruiaderesatertrnsets Trade Agreement in force Nov. 15, 1941. |Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
GATT effective Oct. 11, 1967. ment. 

PSUS TREA terre, rot eget ter ticiayeretorste aaiek GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 

EDAD AT Nitesiet are nicvavcvsiatare tote sievey tases GATT effective Aug. 15, 1971. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


BENELUX (BELGIUM- 
NETHERLANDS-LUXEMBOURG 
Customs UNION). 


BS OUT AN aoe crosscren ters eciow sae 


ment. 


Convention of Commerce with Belgium-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Luxembourg Economic Union (includ- 
ing Belgian colonies) entered into effect 
Oct. 22, 1924. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


(See Belgium-Luxembourg and Nether- 
lands.) 


ment. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Article 15 of U.K.-Bolivia Treaty of 
Commerce. 


ment. 


Trade Agreement in force Apr. 16, 1943. |Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


GATT effective July 31, 1948. 


ment. 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 8, 1963 re-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


newed for further three years from Oct. 
8, 1966 and extended on a de facto basis. 


GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


ment and undertaking by Bulgaria to 
purchase a minimum of 200,000 metric 
tons of wheat or equivalent in flour 
during the three-year validity of the 
Agreement. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 


q 
; 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1971—continued 
Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
IB WAIN eect iea avtecerere terre GATT effective Nov. 25, 1965. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


CAMBODIA (now KHMER 
REPUBLIC). 


CAMEROON 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC.... 


Conco (BRAZZAVILLE) 


Conao ( KINSHASA) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA........c0-.006 


DaAHOMEY 


DENMARK (INCLUDING 
GREENLAND). 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Cambodia. 

Became a de facto member of GATT in 
1968. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Cameroon. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Central African Re- 
public. 

GATT effective Aug. 14, 1960. 


Franeco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Chad. 
GATT effective Aug. 11, 1960. 


Trade Agreement in force Oct. 29, 1948. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


Modus vivendi in force Sept. 28, 1946. 


Treaty of Commerce with Britain of Feb. 
16, 1866, applies to Canada. Modified 
by protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and ex- 
change of notes Dec. 30, 1988. 


Franeo-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applies to Congo (Brazzaville). 
GATT effective Aug. 15, 1960. 


Belgo-Canadian Convention of Com- 
merce of 1924 applied to Congo (Kin- 
shasa). 

GATT effective Sept. 11, 1971. 


Modus vivendi in force Jan. 26, 1951. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Convention of Commerce in force Nov. 
14, 1928. 
GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Dahomey. 
GATT effective Aug. 1, 1960. 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce with 
Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and July 11, 
1670, apply to Canada. 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. 


Trade Agreement in force Jan. 22, 1941. 
GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


Modus vivendi in force Dec. 1, 1950. 


Exchange of notes in force Nov. 17, 1937. 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, U.K.-Spain Treaty of 


ment. 


Since the creation of Cambodia as an 
independent state in 1955, Canada has 
continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 
Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. 
Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 
Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. 
Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, including scheduled concessions. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
+ ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Equatorial Guinea 


Commerce of 1922, Canada-Spain 
Trade Agreement signed May 25, 1954. 
GATT de facto application. 


as an independent state in 1968, Canada — 
has continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1971—continued 


Country 


Agreement 


Tariff Treatment 


FHISETTORT Aya. sieictaisiets aistevsies civiais Slee 
WRINEAN Dect ahs are siete Seicos os sas 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER- 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF. 
(CORBROMS wiseeedeayeis hdsee ore sys 8 6 


GREENLAND 


CGO ATI MATAA Sc 8 are) chalciehe!~/-1</e eects 


Exchange of notes effective June 3, 1955. 


Exchange of notes effective Nov. 17, 1948. 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. 


Trade Agreement in force June 10, 1933. 
Exchange of notes of Sept. 29, 1934, and 
additional protocol of Feb. 26, 1935. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Gabon. 
GATT effective Aug. 17, 1960. 


GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. 

Modus vivendi in force July 24-28, 1947. 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1951. 

(See Denmark.) 

Trade Agreement in force Jan. 14, 1939. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Guinea. 


Trade Agreement in force Jan. 10, 1939. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Exchange of notes effective July 18, 1956. 
Ratified in Honduras Sept. 5, 1956. 


Trade Agreement, June 11, 1964, renewed 
for three years from Aug. 9, 1968 and 
extended to Dee. 31, 1971. 


GATT effective Apr. 21, 1968. 


GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. 


Tran accorded most-favoured-nation 
treatment by Order in Council from 
Sept. 5, 1956. 


Special arrangement by Order in Council 
effective Sept. 15, 1951. 


Trade Agreement in force Jan. 2, 1933. 

Modified by exchange of letters on Dec. 
21, 1967. 

GATT effective Dec. 22, 1967 


GATT effective July 5, 1962. 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes effec- 
tive Apr. 28, 1948. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Ivory Coast. 
GATT effective Aug. 7, 1960. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, including scheduled concessions. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Guinea as an inde- 
pendent state in 1958, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and minimum purchase under- 
takings by Hungarian foreign trade 
enterprises. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
tariff rates as long as Iran accords re- 
ciprocal treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Bindings to Canada of rates of duty on 
specified products, and exchange of 
preferential treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1971—continued 


Country 


Korea, REPUBLIC OF........... 


EUSWATE OG coQerctsloveteieca gir tieterre cin ars 


Agreement 


Agreement on Commerce effective June 
7, 1954. 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. 


Trade Agreement in force Dec. 20, 1966. 
GATT effective Apr. 14, 1967. 


GATT effective June 18, 1961. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Laos. 


Special arrangement by Order in Council 
of Nov. 19, 1946. 


Special arrangement by Order in Council 
effective Mar. 1, 1955. 

(See Switzerland. ) 

(See Belgium-—Luxembourg. ) 

Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 


1933 applied to Malagasy Republic. 
GATT effective June 25, 1960. 


Tariff Treatment 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Laos as an indes 
pendent state in 1955, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Canada grants 
tariff rates as long as Lebanon accords 
reciprocal treatment. 


Canada grants 


most-favoured-nation 
treatment. ‘ 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


IVER Sete esa tear or cTeses Saco sie tehe Sie Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement ot|Since the creation of Mali as an independ- 
1933 applied to Mali. ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
Mali maintains a de facto application off to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
GATT. ment. 
NEA UOTRTEAINTAN a toeieais av there ronnie ores Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Mauritania. ment. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 
IMMRICO tere ticn nctienipaantncee Trade Agreement in force June 5, 1947. |Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
WOR OCCO! werttantectsis tele. oie sister Various agreements relating to former/Since the creation of Morocco as an in- 
French, Spanish and International] dependent state in 1956, Canada has 
Zones of Morocco. continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 
INETHERGANDS ys cies ee csie oie ee's Convention of Commerce of July 11, 1924]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
includes Netherlands Antilles and Sur-| ment. 
inam. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
INTCARAGITA tes ate prrateinjeierat oratecetsic.s Trade Agreement in force Dec. 19, 1946. |Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. ment. 
INTC Re ferret crateystora vehvwicasivnarete sts eaters Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Niger. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 3, 1960. 
UN ORWEAY er ovciats csc otote cherinie toverne Convention of Commerce and Navigation|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
with U.K. of Mar. 18, 1826, applied to] ment. 
Canada. 
GATT effective July 10, 1948. 
PANA MAWES ccecte sees ase eae Order in Council of July 20, 1935 accepted|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Article 12 of U.K.-Panama Treaty of| ment without contractual obligation. 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. Treaty 
terminated in 1942. 
PARA GUIA Vir tattecaiah erie teatime Exchange of notes in force June 21, 1940. |Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


= 


most-favoured-nation — 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1971—continued 


Country 


Agreement 


PortTUGAL, PORTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


SPAIN AND SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


DW HIDUN sneered case et eae 


UNION oF Soviet 
Socratist REPUBLICS. 


Tariff Treatment 


GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. 
No agreement. 


Convention of Commerce in force Aug. 
15, 1936. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1967. 


Trade Agreement in force Apr. 29, 1955. 
GATT effective May 6, 1962. 


Trade Agreement effective for three 
years from Mar. 22, 1971. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1966. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Senegal. 
GATT effective June 20, 1960. 


Trade Agreement in force Oct. 13, 1932. 
Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935, effec- 
tive retroactively from July 1, 1935. 

GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has adhered to 
U.K.-Spain Treaty of Commerce of 
Oct. 31, 1922. 

Trade Agreement signed May 26, 1954. 

GATT effective Aug. 29, 1963. 


U.K.-Sweden Convention of Commerce 
and Navigation of Mar. 18, 1826 applies 
to Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


U.K.-Switzerland Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Reciprocal Establish- 
ment of Sept. 6, 1855 applies to Canada- 
By exchange of notes Liechtenstein in- 
cluded under terms of this Agreement, 
effective July 14, 1947. 

GATT effective Aug. 1, 1966. 


Special Arrangement by Order in Council 
of Nov. 19, 1946. 
Modus vivendi effective Apr. 22, 1969. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Togo. 
GATT effective Mar. 20, 1964. 


Tunisia acceded to GATT provisionally 
in 1959. 


Exchange of notes in effect Mar. 15, 1948. 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


Trade Agreement of 1956 extended to 
Apr. 18, 1972. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment without contractual obligation. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and Romanian endeavours to 
provide improved access for Canadian 
exports. 


Canada grants 
treatment. 


most-favoured-nation 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of British preferential rates on 
scheduled items. Exchange of most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
treatment tariff rates as long as Syria 
accords reciprocal treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Tunisia as an inde- 
pendent state in 1956, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1971—concluded 


Country 


Unitep ARAB REPUBLIC........ 


IWINTTED |S TATHS ayyeeinclearse lees sa 


WP REVOLTA nas coterie ces 


URUGUAY 


Agreement 


Tariff Treatment 


Exchange of notes in force Dec. 3, 1952. 
GATT effective May 9, 1970. 


Trade Agreement of Nov. 17, 1938 sus- 
pended as long as both countries con- 
tinue to be contracting parties to 
GATT. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Upper Volta. 
GATT effective Aug. 5, 1960. 


Trade Agreement in force May 15, 1940. 
Additional protocol signed Oct. 19, 
1953. 

GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


Modus vivendi in force Oct. 11, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Viet-Nam. 


Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, 
accepted Article 30 of U.K.-Serb- 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Made for one year subject to 
annual renewal. / 


Since 1955, Canada has continued to 
accord most-favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Croat-Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation in force Aug. 9, 1928. 
GATT effective Aug. 25, 1966. 


PART IV.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES* 


The dimensions of international travel between Canada and other countries continue 
to expand. In 1970, international travel involved 74,444,000 border crossings and an 
estimated expenditure of $2,695,000,000. As would be expected, most of this travel 
traffic was between Canada and the United States. In that year, 37,153,000 United States 
visitors entered Canada, 3.9 p.c. more than in 1969, and Canadian travellers to the United 
States numbered 35,656,000, also slightly more than in the preceding year. The remainder 
of the border crossings consisted of travel between Canada and overseas countries, which 
involved 535,532 visitors to Canada (direct and by way of the United States) and 1,099,429 
Canadian travellers returning to Canada (direct and by way of the United States); the 
increase over 1969 in visitors to Canada from overseas was 15.6 p.c. and in Canadians 
returning from visits overseas 29.1 p.c. Although the increase of travel between Canada 
and the United States is large in absolute terms, travel between Canada and overseas 
countries has been expanding at a proportionately greater rate. 

The effect of changes in the number of border crossings and expenditure patterns is of 
considerable importance to persons in the travel industry, as well as to those concerned with 
Canada’s balance of payments. In 1970, expenditures of all visitors to Canada were 
estimated at $1,233,900,000, an amount 14.9 p.c. higher than in 1969. Expenditures by 
Canadian travellers outside of Canada went up 13.0 p.c. to reach an estimated $1,459,900,000- 
These changes in expenditures resulted in a travel account deficit of $226,000,000 in 1970 


*Prepared by the International Travel Statistics Section, Economic Accounts Branch, Statistics Canada. 


Camping has become the 

most popular form of family 

recreation in Canada, over- 

taxing the abundant camp- 

ing places provided in the 

national and _ provincial 
parks. 


Fishing still gives perhaps 
the greatest pleasure to 
the summer _ vacationist. 
This one has taken a 30- 
pound lake trout from 
Saganaga Lake in the 
Thunder Bay Forest District. 


Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests 


A rustic bridge over a swamp 
on the Rideau Hiking Trail 
which cuts through the wood- 
lands and forests and crosses 
the hills and farmlands of the 
hundred odd miles between 
Ottawa and Kingston. This is 
one of the many trails being 
developed all across the 
country for the enjoyment of 
both the long-distance and the 
afternoon hiker. 


Don Woodcock 
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compared with one of $218,000,000 in 1969, which increase was entirely accounted for by 
the negative balance with overseas countries; there was a $146,000,000 surplus in Canada’s 
travel account with the United States. 


The assurgence in Canadian spending abroad has been augmented by the continuing 
increase in availability of economical charter flights and special excursions which have 
enabled students, young people and lower income groups to travel in much greater numbers. 
Also contributing to some extent in this increase was the unpegging of the Canadian dollar 
on May 31, 1970, which resulted in greater purchasing power for the Canadian traveller 
abroad, and the easing of currency restrictions on travei by the United Kingdom, France 
and Japan, which permitted greater per capita spending. 


Travel Between Canada and the United States.—During 1970, some 37,153,000 
United States residents visiting Canada spent an estimated $1,081,900,000. Of these, 
23,505,100 were short-term visitors (persons entering and leaving on the same day) who 
spent $129,300,000. This short-term traffic accounted for 63 p.c. of the total entries from 
the United States but for only about 12 p.c. of the total expenditure. Travellers remaining 
one or more nights, on the other hand, accounted for only 37 p.c. of the total entries but 
for 88 p.c. of the expenditure. Thus, there appears to be a strong correlation between the 
longer-term traffic and total expenditure. 


The most common means of transportation used to enter Canada from the United 
States is the automobile. In 1970, 20,804,000 short-term and 11,214,000 long-term travel- 
lers came by car, together accounting for 86 p.c. of the total entries from that country. 
These automobile travellers spent an estimated $732,300,000 which was 68 p.c. of the total 
spent by United States visitors and, of that amount, $627,800,000 or 86 p.c. was spent by 
long-term visitors. Arrivals by other means of transport were: air, 1,286,000, a 13.5-p.c. 
increase over 1969; bus, 1,065,000, a 22.9-p.c. increase; boat, 598,000, a 13.3-p.c. increase; 
and rail, 140,000. The latter number was down by 29.3 p.c. from the previous year as a 
result of the closure of rail service through various points of entry across the country. 
United States visitors by air spent an estimated $184,200,000, by bus $107,700,000, by 
boat $16,500,000, and by rail $22,500,000. 


Expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United States amounted to $935,900,000 in 
1970, a 4.9-p.c. increase over such expenditures in 1969. The number of Canadian residents 
returning from the United States rose to 35,656,000 from 35,441,700 in 1969, the increase 
being in long-term traffic which was 4.4 p.c. higher than in the preceding year; short-term 
traffic, on the other hand, showed a slight decrease. Long-term travellers comprised only 
27.3 p.c. of the total re-entries from the United States but for 93.8 p.c. of the total spending. 


The results of a voluntary questionnaire used to obtain information on travel habits of 
Canadians travelling to the United States indicated that in 1970, of those replying, 35.3 p.c. 
were residents of Ontario whose expenditures made up 43.7 p.c. of the total payments to the 
United States; Quebec accounted for 35.0 p.c. of the travellers and 28.3 p.c. of the payments. 
Of all those replying, 55.9 p.c. stated that holiday or recreation was the prime reason for 
visiting the United States, 26.9 p.c. visited friends or relatives and 9.2 p.c. went for business 
reasons. Quebec recorded the highest percentage of holiday trips (40.9) and Ontario 
recorded the highest percentages of visits to friends or relatives (37.2) and of business 
trips (43.5). 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—In 1970, overseas visitors 
entering Canada (direct and by way of the United States) numbered 535,532, a 15.6-p.c. 
increase over the preceding year. Their expenditures, including transportation costs, 
amounted to $152,000,000—while in Canada they spent about $103,000,000—the increase 
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of 29.7 p.c. over 1969 resulting partly from the relaxation of currency restrictions mentioned 
above. In the United Kingdom, for example, relaxed restrictions now allow each member of 
a family travelling abroad to spend up to $780 a year; previously the amount allowed was 
$130. In 1970, 157,700 overseas visitors came from the United Kingdom, constituting 
29.5 p.c. of the total; they spent $44,000,000 in Canada compared with $29,000,000 in 1969. 
Visitors from other sterling areas numbered 74,500 and recorded expenditures of $23,000,000; 
those from other OECD countries in Europe numbered 68,000 with expenditures of 
$53,000,000. 


Of the overseas visitors who replied to the questionnaire survey, 42.6 p.c. stated Ontario 
as their province of destination and 28.3 p.c. stated Quebec. Further stratification showed 
that 52.9 p.c. of the United Kingdom residents visiting Canada, 49.6 p.c. of the visitors 
from other sterling areas, and 37.2 p.c. of those from OECD countries in Europe stated 
Ontario as their destination. Visitors from the United Kingdom remained in Canada an 
average of 25.1 nights compared with 22.6 nights in 1969; visitors from other sterling areas 
remained an average of 13.9 nights compared with 16.0 nights in 1969; and those from other 
OECD countries in Europe remained 21.1 nights compared with 18.8 in the preceding year. 


Canadian residents returning in 1970 from visits overseas numbered 1,099,429— 
957,429 returning direct and 142,000 by way of the United States—representing a 29.1-p.¢ 
increase over 1969. Total Canadian expenditure overseas was estimated at $524,000,000, 
including payments made to overseas carriers for transportation; $156,000,000 was spent 
in the United Kingdom, $66,000,000 in other sterling areas, $207,000,000 in other OECD 
countries in Europe, and $95,000,000 in all other countries. 


Questionnaire response of Canadians returning direct from overseas visits showed that, 
of the total replying, 22.5 p.c. visited the United Kingdom only; 12.2 p.c. visited the 
United Kingdom and other OECD areas in Europe; and 20.9 p.c. visited other OECD 
countries in Europe only. The average length of stay while visiting the United Kingdom 
only was 26.2 nights compared with 25.2 in 1969; visitors to the United Kingdom and other 
OECD countries in Europe remained 32.7 nights, the same as in 1969; and visitors to other 
OECD countries in Europe only stayed 29.1 nights, a slightly shorter time than in 1969. 


Canadian residents returning from overseas indicated that holiday or recreation were 
the main reasons for visiting (57.4 p.c.), followed by visiting friends or relatives (29.7 p.c.); 
52.9 p.c. of them gave Ontario as their province of residence and 21.4 p.c. were Quebec 
residents. 


1.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, 1961-70 


Excess of Balance of 
US. Ges? Canadians Canadian S. Payments 
Year Travellers | Expenditure | Travelling | Expenditure | Travellers with the 
in Canada in Canada in U.S in U.S.1 in Canada U.S. 
No. $7000 No. $000 No. $7000 
LOGI roweratatusrarecsiele Guard cerns 30,474, 200 435,317 29,288, 500 458, 729 +1,185,700 — 23,412 
LOGQP ee. cn aae tie erense 31, 656, 400 512,407 27,944, 600 419,113 +3,711, 800 + 93,294 
LOGS Ie Ae See ae, Vee at ees 31, 864, 800 548, 871 29,389, 800 387, 640 +2, 475,000 +161, 231 
LO GA Ree erirneic Actas 32,463, 100 590, 148 32,164, 100 481,092 + 299,000 +109, 056 
LGO DR ea =. ee et takes 33, 887, 300 659, 843 33, 433, 400 548,377 | + 458,900 +111, 466 
LOG Gee asthe tats carrer 35,325,000 729, 932 34,679,900 628,150 | + 645,100 +101, 782 
NOG Tare w nce cates ste 39,975, 600 1, 164, 223 32,499, 900 626,538 | +7,475,700 +537, 685 
LOGS MOE esac ts toate 34,775, 800 891, 234 33,948, 500 710,223 | + 827,300 +181,011 
LOGO AN eiernrett ta 35, 765, 600 961,314 35,441, 700 892,562 | + 323,900 + 68,752 
LO AO et Pee Rye na tert rcaesemren 37, 153, 000 1,081, 900 35, 656, 000 935, 900 +1, 497,000 +146, 000 


' Includes Hawaii and transportation fares paid to United States carriers by Canadians travelling overseas via 


the United States. 
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2.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1969 and 1970 


Year and Item = aeties a ad Teens mr aaa Pie alee goede : 
in Canada! in Canada in the U.S.! | in the U.S.2 in Canada in Canada 
No. $000 No. $000 No. $000 
1969 
Short-Term........... 23,453,300 121,108 26,115, 200 56,601 | —2,661,900 + 64,507 
Automobile........... 20,732,900 98,551 22,934,000 45,374 | —2,201, 100 + 53,177 
BAS OY SL Get ataletstecier ste ots 114,500 2,265 41,500 2,627 + 73,000 = 362 
"BSN Seda ad a ae 261, 700 1,815 94,700 1,006 + 167,000 a 809 
Rael soso ss 33, 300 131 100 3 | + 33,200 ae 128 
BOR Ue Kas ie Sean Fe Sie 249, 900 1, 163 24,100 38 + 225,800 + 1,125 
OGD er reciedetie ate os 2,061,000 17, 183 3,020, 800 7,553 — 959,800 + 9,630 
Long-Term be Gantt 12,312,300 840, 206 9,326,500 795,011 | +2,985,800 + 45,195 
Automobile........... 10, 246, 200 561,559 7,349, 400 450, 544 +2, 896, 300 111,015 
WAUTOLALG.. oa deee. aoe ar 1,018,300 159, 416 1,159, 400 258, 516 — 141,100 — 99,100 
BUSH asa a 605, 200 78,361 595, 100 65,075 | + 10,100 + 13,286 
Rat leecher cee 164, 700 29, 555 114, 900 16, 084 + 49,800 + 138,471 
JBYOEN Reading COB eae eee 277,900 11,315 107,700 4,792 + 170,200 + 6,523 
Totals, 1969.........| 35, 765,600 961,314 35,441,760 851,612 | + 323,990 +109, 702 
1970 

hort= Dern ae. a7 ee 23,505,000 129,300 25, 921, 000 54,800 | —2,416,000 + 74,500 
Automobile........... 20, 804,000 104, 500 22,891,000 45,300 —2,087,000 + 59,200 
PAUKCUA te cee cae sten cree: 120, 000 3,000 52,000 2,400 + 68,000 ae 600 
SUSete de chskore terse cibicrer< 335,000 2,400 79,000 600 + 256,000 + 1,800 

US Seas clave. te catoeire 14,000 = = = + 14,000 = 
Boater tee crn ireesie te ee lorace 186,000 700 22,000 = + 164,000 = 700 
OG TOEA crore chiaatiere cts 2,046, 000 18, 700 2,877,000 6, 500 — 831,000 + 12,200 
Long-Term ............ 13, 648, 000 952, 600 9,735,000 833,700 | +3,913,000 +118, 900 
Automobile........... 11,214,000 627, 800 7,804,000 513, 600 +3, 410,000 +114, 200 
PRA CLALG sera jeve eicisisrsit. ere 1,166,000 181, 200 1,143,000 241,300 + 23,000 — 60,100 
PSUS Ent Sodecdtieioaciogcat 730,000 105, 300 599,000 65, 600 + 131,000 + 39,700 
HEU siatayecvanete ovetcteiareetes 126,000 22,500 86,000 11,200 + 40,000 + 11,300 
NOS Ue trick oun ae-<oc 412,000 15, 800 103 , 000 2,000 + 309,000 + 13,800 
Totals, 1970......... 37,153, 000 1,081, 900 35, 656, 000 888,500 | +1,497,000 +193, 400 


1 Includes substantial amounts of in-transit, commuting, and local traffic. : 
portation fares paid to United States carriers by Canadians travelling overseas via the United States. 


2 Excludes Hawaii and trans- 
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3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, 1969 and 1970 


Foreign Vehicles Inward 


Canadian Vehicles Returning 


Year and Province - a a = 
or Territory One or More om- One or More om- 
a Nights mercial Bees Nights mercial 
y in Canada Vehicles ay in U.S. Vehicles 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1969 
Atlantic Provinces...... 1,353,855 250,336 64,560 2,005,302 163, 782 132,824 
Quebec ect tetas 837,944 644,799 108,481 1,494, 867 905, 142 202,319 
Onvaniowerey Reem eee 5,599, 252 2,053, 245 336, 292 4,292,929 869, 351 558, 281 
Manitobarnnccmeae tence 153, 284 110,770 18,142 194, 604 118,748 25,376 
Saskatchewan........... 51,580 37,572 10,533 89,635 41, 889 33, 100 
Al berber. ast oen ele 46,148 76,845 14,601 67,014 50, 153 7,680 
British Columbia....... 491,116 509, 466 73,323 1,321,648 389, 434 42,464 
Yukon Territory........ 5,850 25,348 3,382 1,382 2,372 1,616 
Totals, 1969........ 8,539, 024 3,708,381 629,314 9,467,381 2,540,871 1,003,660 
1970 
Atlantic Provinces...... 1,357,021 305, 730 62,749 2,009, 200 190,900 141,100 
Quebecten ss seececea. ta. 881,995 727,117 123,652 1,506, 500 964, 300 229, 400 
Ontario kann chee 5, 592,990 2,161,570 324,730 4,106, 100 872,500 531, 400 
Manitobaencs sass 158, 509 134,397 19,873 191,500 133,900 26,000 
Saskatchewan........... 53, 852 39,576 10,617 84, 200 41,400 28,200 
Ad beta merci tere des 50,322 86,150 15,069 68, 700 52,500 9,100 
British Columbia....... 557,280 547,856 70,074 1,452,500 421,900 45, 100 
Yukon Territory........ 4,805 26,960 3,721 1,100 2,300 1,100 
Totals, 1970. ....... 8,656,774 4,029,356 630, 485 9,419,800 2,679,700 1,011, 400 


4.—Travel Receipts and Payments Between Canada and Overseas Areas,! 1968-70 


(Millions of dollars) 


Receipts Payments 
Overseas Area 
1968 1969 1970P 1968 1969 1970P 
UnitedsKing dom acces sareeve tien ces wa eater re sitteteere 23 29 44 103 145 156 
Ophersberlinolanessin44-:> nee eee ee 13 18 23 41 52 66 
OtheriOHE D insHiuropesen.emasecccicieaninn sect aie 32 40 53 121 153 207 
Allvother countriesmre, coon scene see 19 26 32 33 49 95 
TOtals era. adic ah ee de ota wieaioe ee tees 87 113 152 298 399 524 


1 Excludes Hawaii. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Consolidated statistics of revenue and expenditure for all governments in Canada— 
federal, provincial and municipal—are presented in Section 1 of this Chapter and Section 2 
covers the incidence of taxation at the three levels. More detailed information for each 
level of government is given in Sections 3, 5 and 6. Section 4 gives information on joint 
federal-provincial programs and on the extent of federal financial participation in such 
programs. 


Section 1.—Consolidated Government Finance Statistics 


Tables 1 and 2 provide details of the federal and provincial-local government com- 
ponents of consolidated government revenue by source, and consolidated government 
expenditure by function. The object of these consolidations is to reflect the relationship 
between government and the public in respect of revenue raised and services provided. 
The consolidated net general figures were arrived at by eliminating from the gross revenue 
and the corresponding functionalized expenditure of each level of government, the follow- 
ing: conditional grants (grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions) ; institutional revenue; 
and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. In addition, transfers of uncondi- 
tional grants, such as subsidy payments of the Federal Government to provincial govern- 
ments, have also been eliminated from the gross revenue of the receiving government and 
from the gross expenditure of the paying government. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and the variations in fiscal year-ends, some discrepancies appear 
between amounts recorded as intergovernment transfers received and those recorded as paid. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, revised in the Governments Division, Statistics Canada. 
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1120 GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
—Consolidated Government Revenue, by Source, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest to 
Dee. 31, 1967 and 1968 
(After elimination of intergovernment transfers) 
1967 1968 
Source as Te 
; Provincial- Provincial- 
Federal Leal Total Federal Local Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Taxes— 
Income— 
Gorporationss: aacnacersaes ieee 1,820,589 596 ,020 2,416,609 2,213,040 660,326 2,873 ,366 
ndividualstascerce crit deat eee 3,649,674 1,461,957 5,111,631 4,334,430 1,764,302 6,098,732 
On certain payments and credits to 
MONSTESIGentS: 1.7 a ssencie ve eee 220,472 _— 220,472 205,566 — 205,566 
On premiums of insurance com- 
panies. . eno — 58,221 58,221 = 65,981 65,981 
Other, on corporations. Sande Seen: — 28 ,427 28 ,427 _ 43 ,989 43 ,989 
Real property Bg te ik te Bees 2 _ 2,201,123 2,251,123 = 2,531,422 2,531,422 
Personal property... ci cases cars ae — 9,025 9 ,025 — — — 
Business ioe ems siiades, Seats eel — 212,950 212,950 — 236 ,656 236,656 
Special assessments (owners’ share) — 205,411 205,411 — 227,631 227 ,631 
Olle Se ee oe ee es _ 2,566 2,566 — 2,870 2,870 
Sales— | 
Greneral@iaracte sateen ceca 2,145,609 1,259,626 3,405 , 235 2,097 ,963 1,395,886 3,493,849 
Motor fuel and fuel oil........... — 792,909 792 ,909 — 944,309 944,309 
Alcoholic beverages. . ie — 837 837 — 1,024 1,024 
Amusements and admissions. . — 53,427 53 ,427 -- 59,191 59,191 
KRODACCOnee nee een tears n cee eee = 75,633 75 ,633 = 137,676 137,676 
Other commodities and services. — 63,851 63,851 — 59,719 59,719 
Totals, Sales Taxes.......... 2,145,609 2,246 , 283 4,391,892 2,097 ,963 2,597 ,805 4,695,768 
Excise duties and special excise 
Ame noe acer cn hvala an Gee ee IEE 860,484 — 860,484 884,706 — 884,706 
Customs import duties............ 746 ,437 — 746 ,437 761,681 — 761,681 
Estate taxes and succession duties. . 102,192 109 ,287 211,479 112,377 121,934 234,311 
Hospital insurance premiums...... — 225,583 225 ,583 ~- 354,256 354 , 256 
Other taxessseecc sees fade cma: 12,024 33,899 45 ,923 9,428 46 ,358 55,786 
MOtalss LAXxeS 0;n6.408 oe 9,557,481 | 7,440,752 | 16,998,233 || 10,619,191 | 8,653,530 | 19,272,721 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation...... — 68,960 68,960 — 84,613 84,613 
Motonwebtcles@ecnntesm teenth: _— 325,217 325,217 _— 324,782 324,782 
Natural resources..............0¢: 4,292 503,401 507 , 693 12,623 595 ,935 608 ,558 
OED OR: Ave otene ie. teere ete ec ie 11,515 98,794 110,309 16,300 124,435 140,735 
Totals, Privileges, Licences 
and Permits? +... 15,807 996,372 | 1,012,179 28,923 | 1,129,765 | 1,158,688 
Sales and services......<..00.s00ssene 204,188 408 ,473 612,661 235,074 517,845 752,919 
Hinesianalpensibiesin wmacscsena noes 6,138 81,819 87 ,957 5,568 83 ,548 89,116 
Interest, discount, premium and 
foreign exchange.. ue 423 , 367 217,864 641,231 497 ,090 342,111 839,201 
Contributions from Enterprises— 
Liquor boards and commissions. = 363 ,083 363 ,083 _— 388 ,241 388 ,241 
Other enterprise remittances...... 189 ,723 41,339 231,062 200,253 49 ,313 249 ,566 
Totals, Contributions from 
Enterprises tancttrcssetee 189 ,723 404,422 594,145 200, 253 437 ,554 637,807 
Bulliomiandicoinagess..cn secs ues. e W752 _— 178 152 78,147 — 78,147 
Postaliservices tn nce mute re 327 ,224 — 327 ,224 363,487 — 363,487 
OGherrevientlOncnsncnierste creme: 8,901 114,298 123,199 5,075 142 ,582 147 , 657 
Totals, Gross Revenue from 
Own Sources............ 10,749,981 | 9,664,000 | 20,413,981 | 12,032,808 | 11,306,935 | 23,339,743 
Federal enterprises—in lieu of taxes. — 8,756 8,756 —_ 8,023 8,023 
Provincial enterprises—in lieu of taxes — 16,836 16,836 _— 13,279 13,279 
Deduct— 
Revenue derived from expenditure 
MUNCLLONS ease he cern ar 6,141 31,602 37,743 5,901 32,249 38,150 
Interest revenue (contra debt 
CHALEES) cerca ve cermmen eee 368,178 203 ,529 571,707 412 ,580 313 ,037 725,617 
Totals, Consolidated 
Government Revenue. ..! 10,375,662 | 9,454,461 | 19,830,123 || 11,614,327 | 10,982,951 | 22,597,278 
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2.—Consolidated Government Expenditure, by Function, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest to 
Dec. 31, 1967 and 1968 


(After elimination of intergovernment transfers) 


1967 1968 
Function a ; ; 
rovincial- Provincial- 
Federal hal Total Federal Toca Total 
$000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
General government................. 474,674 568,617 | 1,043,291 688 , 033 646,655 | 1,334,688 
Protection of persons and property.. 219,303 752,816 972,119 244,689 844,471 1,089,160 
Transportation and communications. 657 , 267 1,552,995 | 2,210,262 592,577 1,748,176 | 2,340,753 
Sanitation and waste removal....... = 462,701 462,701 9,756 537,438 547,194 
LGA Ga Aaa ee here ea ok nite ck 617,829 1,657 ,994 2,275 ,823 736 , 883 1,854,293 2,591,176 
SOCIaeweMALl Cen. ceeds certs hehe s 2,580,356 664,038 3,244,394 2,852,144 824,809 3,676,953 
Recreational and cultural services... 108 ,825 303,611 412,436 86,060 348 ,757 434,817 
HUCNCAbI ONG nec eaioe moe eae? ah 452 ,627 3,748 ,096 4,200,723 589,145 4,217,737 4,806 ,882 
Natural resources and primary in- 

CLUISULIES ee et ee ene eee ts 682,497 357 ,671 1,040,168 690,328 393 ,468 1,083 ,796 
Trade and industrial development.. 211,957 56,725 268 ,682 195,483 61,766 257 ,249 
National capital region planning and 

AGEVElOpmMOnbanericstee ee esate tees 22,879 — 22,879 19,928 _ 19,928 
Local government planning and de- 

WElOpMeENnte..< vets kek cle ose asees — 25,067 25 ,067 — 26 ,937 26,937 

_ Defence services and mutual aid....| 1,783,965 — 1,783,965 1,796,956 = 1,796,956 
Veterans’ pensions and other benefits 401,039 _ 401,039 427,897 — 427 ,897 
Debt charges (excluding retirement) 939 ,695 595,055 | 1,534,750 | 1,074,371 704,386 | 1,778,757 
Contributions to enterprises......... 217,831 35,930 253,761 224,995 36,921 261,916 
International co-operation and assist- 

ANCOLA Anat Coe Pa heey Dk Si 167 ,353 = 167 ,353 149,214 _— 149 ,214 
Other Expenditures— 

Citizenship and immigration...... 24,420 — 24,420 33,475 — 33,475 

Hixterpal afalrse. citi eer Ly: 50,197 = 50,197 61,164 _ 61,164 

Postal serviceset nt cee tac ad 374,168 = 374,168 430,608 _ 430,608 

Royal Canadian Mint............. 3,997 _— 3,997 4,379 _ 

Housing research and slum clear- 4,379 

ANCOM eee tre ea nee 15,514 26,781 42,295 30,022 28,074 58,096 

Home owners’ subsidies........... — 61,914 61,914 _ 26 ,356 26 ,356 

Emergency measures.............. 10,156 1,657 11,813 — 76,535 76,535 

Provision for reserves............- _ 46 ,693 46 ,693 _— — _— 

Special projects 2 io: faa. esn os cet = 3,907 3,907 361,523 128,978 490,501 

(ORY OV a i Se AR ae a et rae me ee 264,462 283,336 547,798 —_— _ — 

Totals, Other Expenditure....... 742,914 424,288 1,167,202 921,171 259,943 1,181,114 
Totals, Consolidated 
Government Expenditure.| 10,281,011 | 11,205,604 | 21,486,615 || 11,299,630 | 12,505,757 | 23,805,387 


Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Taxes are imposed in Canada by the Federal Government, by the provincial govern- 
ments and by municipalities. The Government of Canada has the right to raise money 
“by any mode or system of taxation” while the provincial legislatures are restricted to 
“direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial 
purposes”. Thus, the provinces have a right to use only the field of direct taxation and 
the Federal Government is not subject to any constitutional restriction in matters of 
taxation. Municipalities derive their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and 
otherwise, from the provincial government concerned. Thus, municipalities are also lim- 
ited to direct taxation. 

A direct tax is generally recognized as one ‘‘which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it”. This concept has limited the provincial 
governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties and an 
assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under provincial legisla- 
tion, tax real estate, water consumption and places of business. The Federal Government 
levies taxes on income, excise taxes, excise and customs duties, and a sales tax. 


* Revised (March 1972) in the Tax Policy Branch, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. Irwin, 
Director of the Personal, Commodity and Estate Tax Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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Starting in 1941, a series of federal-provincial tax agreements were concluded to 
promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. The duration of each agreement was 
normally five years. Under the earlier agreements, the participating provinces undertook 
in return for compensation not to use, or permit their municipalities to use, certain of the 
direct taxes. Under more recent arrangements, the federal personal and corporation 
income tax otherwise payable in all provinces and the estate tax otherwise payable in three 
provinces are abated by certain percentages to make room for provincial levies. 


Federal tax reform amendments passed in 1971, which became effective for the most 
part from the beginning of 1972, included a new personal income tax rate structure which 
was not designed to be abated in the previous way. At the same time the federal estate 
tax was terminated. As a result, the arrangement under which federal taxes are abated 
has general application now only for the corporation income tax. All provinces impose 
taxes on the income of individuals and corporations and all but Alberta impose taxes on 
property passing at death. As part of the current fiscal arrangements, the Federal Govern- 
ment has entered into tax collection agreements under which it collects provincial personal 
income taxes for all provinces except Quebec, provincial corporation income taxes for all 
provinces except Ontario and Quebec, and provincial succession duties for all provinces 
except Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 


Individual Income Tax 


Personal income taxation in Canada is imposed on the basis of residence. Every 
individual who is resident in Canada at any time during a year is liable for the payment 
of income tax on all hisincome. A non-resident individual is liable for tax only on income 
from sources in Canada. The term “residence”’ is difficult to define simply but, generally 
speaking, it is taken to be the place where a person resides or where he maintains a dwelling 
ready at all times for his use. There are also statutory extensions of the meaning of ‘‘res- 
ident”’ to include a person who has sojourned in Canada for an aggregate period of 183 days 
in a taxation year, or a person who was during the year a member of the armed forces of 
Canada, or an officer or servant of Canada or of any one of its provinces, or the spouse or 
dependent child of any such person. The extended meaning of resident also includes 
employees who go from Canada to work under certain international development assistance 
programs. 


The Canadian tax law uses the concepts “income” and ‘taxable income”. The 
income of a resident of Canada for a taxation year comprises his revenues from all sources 
inside or outside Canada and includes income for the year from businesses, property, 
offices and employments. Starting in 1972, it also includes one half of taxable capital gains. 


In computing his income, an individual must include benefits from employment, fees, 
commissions, dividends, annuities, pension benefits, interest, alimony and maintenance 
payments. Also included are unemployment insurance benefits, scholarships in excess of 
$500, benefits under a disability insurance plan to which his employer contributes and 
other miscellaneous items of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 
paid by Canada or a country that was an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, 
social assistance payments made on a needs-test basis under a prescribed program, compen- 
sation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s Compensation Act of a 
province and family income security payments do not have to be included in the compu- 
tation of income. 


An employee does not have to include in his income allowances paid to him by his em- 
ployer to cover travelling expenses to a distant work site, or board and lodging while at 
the site. In order to qualify, the worker must travel away from his ordinary residence in 
which he supports his wife or other dependant, the work site must be temporary and the 
time away from his ordinary residence must be at least 36 hours. 
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Certain amounts are deductible in computing income. These include contributions 
to a registered employees’ pension plan, premiums to a registered retirement savings plan, 
premiums under the unemployment insurance program, alimony payments and union dues, 
An employee may deduct 3 p.c. of his salary or wages (up to a maximum of $150 per year) 
to cover expenses of earning his income. No receipts or details of actual expenditures are 
necessary to claim this deduction. Expenses of meals and lodging while away from home 
are deductible by employees who have to travel as they perform their work, such as em- 
ployees who work on trains or who drive trucks. Where a mother has her children cared 
for in order that she may work, she may deduct this expense subject to certain limitations. 
A father may deduct child care expenses where he is the only parent of the family or where 
the mother is incapable of caring for the children. Expenses of moving to a new work 
location are deductible from income earned in the new location. These moving expenses 
may be deducted by salary or wage earners, self-employed persons and, in some instances, 
by students at post-secondary educational institutions. Students attending universities, 
colleges, high schools or certain other certified educational institutions in Canada may 
deduct their tuition fees if they exceed $25 per annum. Students in full-time attendance 
at universities outside Canada are also allowed to deduct their tuition fees. 


An individual who is carrying on a business may deduct his business expenses in com- 
puting his income. These include wages, rents, depreciation (called capital cost allow- 
ances), municipal taxes, interest on borrowed money, reserves for doubtful debts, contribu- 
tions to pension plans or profit-sharing plans for his employees, and bad debts. 


All individuals now have to bring half of their capital gains into income. They may 
deduct half of their capital losses against these gains. In the event that half of an individ- 
ual’s losses exceed the amount included in income in respect of capital gains, $1,000 of these 
losses may be deducted from other income. Losses not deducted in the year incurred may 
be carried back one year or forward to future years to be deducted. Capital gains or losses 
are those realized on the disposition of property. Other gains or losses such as from a 
lottery or gambling are not included. The sale of personal property at a price not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, and the sale of a taxpayer’s home, do not create a capital gain or loss. A 
sale or disposition of property is deemed to have taken place when the taxpayer dies or 
makes a gift of property unless the property is left or given to his spouse. The amount of 
a capital gain or loss on disposition of property is determined by reference to its adjusted 
cost basis. Capital gains on property owned at the beginning of the system are computed 
by reference to the higher of cost or valuation-day value and capital losses by reference to 
the lower of cost or valuation-day value. When property is acquired after valuation day, 
actual cost plus or minus adjustments after that date will give the adjusted cost basis. 
Valuation day for purposes of shares that are publicly traded on Canadian stock exchanges 
was Dec. 22, 1971 and the valuation day for all other property, such as bonds, rental 
property, cottages or shares in a private company was Dec. 31, 1971. Special rules apply 
for individuals who become, or who cease to be, residents of Canada. Gains arising out of 
the conduct of a business continue to be fully taxable. 


Having computed his income, the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions. These are: for single status, $1,500; for 
married status, $2,850; for dependent children under age 16, $300 per child; for other 
dependants (as defined in the law), including dependent children over age 15 and under 
21 or over 20 and attending school, $550 per dependant; where the taxpayer is 65 years of 
age or over, an additional $650; where the taxpayer is blind or confined for the whole of 
the taxation year to a bed or a wheelchair, an additional $650; charitable donations, up to 
20 p.c. of income; and medical expenses, the amount in excess of 3 p.c. of income. In lieu of 
claiming deductions for charitable donations and medical expenses an individual may 
claim a standard deduction of $100. 

The extra deduction for married status is reduced where the taxpayer’s spouse has 


income in excess of $250. The deduction of $300 for supporting a child is reduced where 
the child has income in excess of $1,000 and the deduction of $550 is reduced where the 
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dependant has income in excess of $1,050. The amount of the guaranteed income supple- 
ment, which is a payment made to individuals who have little or no income in addition to 
their old age pension, is deductible in computing taxable income. Individuals who have 
incurred business losses in other years may deduct these in computing taxable income. 


As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada is taxed on his income 
from both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in Canada at 
any time during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns salary or 
wages in Canada is taxed on the income earned in Canada. In computing taxable income 
earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that part of the 
exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income earned in 
Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment or pension income from Canada is taxed 
in a different way, described on p. 1128.) An individual who ceases to be a resident 
of Canada during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is resident 
for only part of the year is subject to income tax as a resident of Canada on only that 
part of his income for the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these cir- 
cumstances, the deductions from income permitted in determining taxable income are 
the amounts which may reasonably be considered as applicable to the period during which 
he is resident in Canada. 


A non-resident who disposes of taxable Canadian property (shares of Canadian public 
corporations are excluded unless ownership exceeds 25 p.c.) is liable for tax on one half of 
any capital gain. Capital gains or losses from the disposal of taxable Canadian property 
are combined with the non-resident’s Canadian employment or business income. This 
taxation of capital gains is subject to restrictions in a number of tax treaties between 
Canada and other countries. 


Two provisions were enacted in 1971 to provide for averaging income over a period of 
years where income for a year is unusually high. The first of these is an averaging calcula- 
tion that will be made by the Department of National Revenue where an individual’s 
income for the year is 20 p.c. more than the average of his incomes for the preceding four 
years and 10 p.c. more than his income for the immediately preceding year. This calcula- 
tion, which will be made without application by the taxpayer, will reduce the effects of the 
progressive schedule of rates upon an unusual increase in income in the year. The calcula- 
tion will first be made for 1973, using 1972 as the base. It will not be possible to use four 
preceding years in the base until 1976. The second averaging device, which first becomes 
effective for 1972, is by the purchase of a special type of annuity contract called an income- 
averaging annuity. The cost of this annuity contract is deductible from income in the 
year it is purchased and the annuity payments are included in income when received. 
Only certain kinds of income may be used to purchase an income-averaging annuity. 
These include capital gains, a lump sum from a pension plan, proceeds from a literary 
or artistic work or amounts received from activities as an athlete, musician or public 
entertainer. 


The amount of tax is determined by applying a progressive schedule of rates to taxable 
income. This schedule of rates starts at 17 p.c. on the first $500 of taxable income and 
increases to 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $60,000. For 1972, tax otherwise payable 
is reduced by 3 p.c. In addition, the Income Tax Act provides that the rate of tax on the 
first $500 of taxable income, which is 17 p.c. in 1972, will be reduced each year until it 
becomes 6.p.c. in 1976. 


Individuals who reside in the Yukon or Northwest Territories or who reside outside of 
Canada but are deemed to be residents in Canada for tax purposes (such as diplomats and 
others posted outside the country) must pay an additional tax of 30 p.c. of their tax other- 
wise payable. This tax is intended to correspond in an approximate way to the income 
tax imposed by the provinces on their residents. 


An individual who receives a taxable dividend from a Canadian corporation is allowed 
to deduct an amount called a dividend tax credit from his tax otherwise payable. This is 
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in recognition of the fact that the earnings from which the dividend is paid have borne 
corporation income tax. It also provides encouragement for Canadians to participate in 
ownership of Canadian corporations. The individual increases the amount of the dividends 
he has received by one third and includes this additional one third in his income. He then 
deducts from his tax an amount equal to four fifths of the additional one third that was 
included in his income. 


An individual who receives income from foreign sources may deduct from his tax the 
amount of tax he has paid to a foreign government on his foreign source income. This 
deduction may not exceed the Canadian tax related to such income. 


An individual who earns income in the Province of Quebec may deduct 24 p.c. of his 
tax attributable to such income. This abatement of tax is in recognition of the fact that 
Quebec entirely finances certain programs which are partly financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in other provinces. 


To a very large extent, individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax- 
payers in receipt of salary or wages have tax deducted from their pay by their employer 
and in this way pay nearly 100 p.c. of their tax lability during the calendar year. The 
balance of the tax, if any, is payable at the time of filing the tax return on or before Apr. 30 
in the following year. Individuals with more than 25 p.c. of their income in a form not 
subject to tax deductions at the source must pay tax by quarterly instalments throughout 
the year. Returns of these individuals must be filed on or before Apr. 30 in the following 
calendar year. Farmers and fishermen pay two thirds of their tax on or before Dec. 31 
each year and the remainder on or before Apr. 30 in the following year. 


The following statement shows the amount of personal income tax payable on various 
levels of income in 1972:— 


Federal Provincial 
Income Income 
Status Income Tax Tax 
$ $ $ 
Single taxpayer—no dependants.................-. 1,600 — -- 
2,000 56 18 
2500 140 44 
3,000 227 71 
5,000 599 188 
8,000 1,235 388 
10,000 1,705 536 
20,000 4,756 1,495 
50,000 16,241 5,107 
100,000 38,580 12,131 
Married taxpayer—no dependants................. 3,000 — — 
4,000 157 49 
5,000 336 106 
8,000 935 294 
10,000 1,379 434 
20,000 4,297 1,351 
50,000 15,677 4,929 
100,000 37,964 11,937 
Married taxpayer—two children under age 16...... 4,000 54 17 
5,000 225 71 
8,000 813 256 
10,000 1,248 392 
20,000 4,093 1,287 
50,000 15,427 4,851 
100,000 37,690 11,851 


It should be noted that in calculating the above taxes it has been assumed that all 
income is from salary or wages and all taxpayers take the standard deduction of $100 and 
the employment expense deduction. No account has been taken of other deductions such 
as for child care expenses, unemployment insurance contributions or the additional old 
age deduction. The federal tax shown is for income earned in any province except Quebec. 
The special 3-p.c. reduction in 1972 has been taken into account. The provincial income 
tax is calculated at 30.5 p.c. of federal tax otherwise payable (i.e., before the special reduc- 
tion of 3 p.c. for 1972). Some provinces impose tax at a rate higher than 30.5 p.ce. 
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Corporation Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from anywhere in the world of 
corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. One half of capital gains 
must be included in income. 


In computing their income, corporations may deduct operating expenses including 
municipal real estate taxes, reserves for doubtful debts, bad debts and interest on borrowed 
money. The deduction for interest includes interest on money borrowed to acquire shares 
in another corporation. There is a limitation on the deduction of interest paid to non- 
residents. One half of capital losses may be deducted from the capital gains included 
in income. 


Corporations may deduct over a period of years the capital cost of all depreciable 
property. The yearly deductions of normal capital cost allowances are computed on the 
diminishing balance principle. Regulations issued under authority of the Income Tax Act 
establish a number of classes of property and maximum rates. Typical rates include 5 p.c. 
and 10 p.c. for buildings, 20 p.c. for machinery and 30 p.c. for automobiles. Where 
property is disposed of for more than the amount to which it has been written down by 
capital cost allowances, the excess allowances are “recaptured” through an addition to 
income or by an adjustment to the undepreciated balance for the class of property. 


Accelerated depreciation (full write-off in two years) is allowed in respect of structures 
and equipment acquired in the period Apr. 27, 1965 to Dec. 31, 1973 to prevent water 
pollution, and in the period Mar. 13, 1970 to Dec. 31, 1973 to prevent air pollution. 


A taxpayer who does not elect to receive a grant under the Training-on-the-Job 
Program may deduct 60 p.c. of approved wage costs incurred in the period after October 
1971 and before April 1974. This deduction is in addition to the normal deduction for 
wages. Expenditures on scientific research related to the business of the taxpayer may 
be written off for tax purposes in the year when incurred. 


A corporation whose principal business is mining, oil production and allied activities 
may deduct the costs of exploration and development in Canada against any income in the 
year the costs were incurred or in subsequent years. 


Taxpayers who do not meet the ‘principal business” test are entitled to deduct 
exploration and development expenses from mining and petroleum income. Starting in 
1972, these expenses will be deductible from other income over a period of time if they 
exceed mining and petroleum income. 


Taxpayers may deduct certain foreign drilling expenses from directly related foreign- 
source income. Starting in 1972, all taxpayers may put foreign exploration and develop- 
ment expenses in a separate asset class and deduct them over a period of time if they exceed 
income from foreign mineral and petroleum properties. 


The profits derived during the first three years of operation of a new mine are exempt 
from income tax until Dec. 31, 1973. In place of the three-year tax exemption there will 
be an immediate write-off of capital equipment and facilities for a new mine to the extent 
of income from the mine. The assets eligible for this accelerated depreciation include 
buildings, mining machinery, processing facilities and “social capital” such as access roads, 
sewage plants, housing, schools, airports and docks. The accelerated write-off provision 
for new mines will also apply in the case of a major expansion of an existing mine where 
there has been at least a 25-p.c. increase in milling capacity. The list of eligible assets is 
the same as for new mines except that ‘‘social capital’ does not qualify. 


Taxpayers operating mines, oil wells, gas wells and wells for extracting potash by the 
solution method have been allowed a depletion allowance, usually computed as a percentage 
of profits (after deduction of capital cost allowances, exploration and drilling expenses and 
certain interest expenses) derived from mineral, oil or gas production. This allowance is 
in addition to capital cost allowances on buildings, machinery and similar depreciable assets 
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used by the taxpayer and the deduction of his exploration and drilling expenses. This 
will continue until the end of 1976 after which a taxpayer will be able to deduct depletion 
only if it has been “earned”’ by exploration. For every $3 of eligible expenditures, a tax- 
payer will earn the right to deduct $1 of depletion. Eligible expenditures made after 
Noy. 7, 1969 can be accumulated for the purpose of calculating earned depletion for 1977 
and subsequent years. 


Taxpayers operating timber limits receive an annual cost allowance which is a rateable 
proportion of the amount invested in the limit and is based on the amount of timber cut 
in the year. 


In computing taxable income, corporations, with certain exceptions, may deduct 
dividends received from other Canadian taxable corporations and also from certain non- 
resident affiliates. Business losses may be carried back one year or forward five years and 
deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may also deduct donations to 
charitable organizations up to a maximum of 20 p.c. of their income. 


The general rates of tax payable by corporations on their taxable income are as follows: 
1972, 50 p.c.; 1973, 49 p.c.; 1974, 48 p.c.; 1975, 47 p.c.; 1976 and subsequent years 46 p.c. 
These rates of tax are reduced by 10 percentage points on income earned in a province. 
This “provincial abatement” is provided to make room for provincial income taxes. At 
the present time, provincial rates of corporate income tax range from 10 p.c. to 13 p.c. 


For profits earned in the period July 1, 1971 to Dec. 31, 1972, there is a temporary 
tax reduction equal to 7 p.c. of the tax otherwise payable before the 10 percentage points 
provincial abatement. 


A “small business deduction” reduces the rate of tax on certain business income to 
25 p.c. This concession is restricted to Canadian corporations which are not controlled 
by a non-resident corporation or by a Canadian public corporation. It applies only to 
income from an active business carried on in Canada and not to investment income. The 
maximum amount of taxable income on which the deduction may be calculated is $50,000 
in any one year. A corporation is entitled to this deduction only until it has accumulated 
$400,000 of taxable income commencing with taxation years starting after 1971. The 
payment of taxable dividends reduces the accumulation of taxable income for purposes of 
this limitation. The rate of 25 p.c. referred to will not be affected by the gradual reduc- 
tion in the general federal rate of corporation income tax between 1972 and 1976 but this 
25-p.c. rate is reduced by the 10 percentage points provincial abatement. 


A corporation that qualifies as an “investment corporation” pays tax at a rate of only 
25 p.c. This rate is also reduced by the provincial abatement. 


The investment income (other than dividends) of a private corporation is subject to 
the general rate of tax (i.e., 50 p.c. in 1972 becoming 46 p.c. in 1976 less the provincial 
abatement) but an amount not exceeding 25 p.c. of this income is refunded when dividends 
are paid to shareholders. 


Dividends received by a private corporation from a Canadian corporation controlled 
by it are deductible in computing its taxable income (except where paid out of designated 
surplus or under conditions that entitle the paying corporation to a refund). Dividends 
received by a private corporation from portfolio investments are subject to a special 333- 
p.c. tax but this is refunded when dividends are paid to shareholders. 


A corporation may elect to pay a special 15-p.c. tax on its 1971 undistributed income 
on hand. Dividends received from this tax-paid undistributed income are not included in 
the income of the receiving shareholder but the amount of the dividend will reduce the 
adjusted cost basis of the shares for capital gains tax purposes. Dividends paid from the 
untaxed half of a corporation’s capital gains are also excluded from the income of the 
recipient shareholders but with no similar reduction in the adjusted cost base of the shares 
for capital gains tax purposes. 
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Special rules are provided for the taxation of special-purpose companies such as mutual 
fund corporations, life insurance companies, non-resident-owned investment companies and 
co-operatives. 


In addition to the reduction equal to 10 p.c. of taxable income earned in a province, 
a corporation may reduce its tax by a credit for taxes paid to foreign governments on 
foreign source income, This credit may not exceed the Canadian tax related to such 
income. A corporation may also deduct from its tax an amount equal to two thirds of a 
provincial tax on income from logging operations not exceeding 63 p.c. of its income from 
logging operations in the province. (At present only Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
impose logging taxes.) Commencing in 1977, a mining corporation will be able to claim 
an extra federal tax abatement of 15 p.c. of its production profits in a province. 


Corporations are required to pay their tax by monthly instalments throughout their 
taxation year. Any balance of tax remaining has to be paid by the last day of the third 
month following the close of the taxation year, and the return for the year must be filed 
by the last day of the sixth month following the close of the taxation year. 


Taxation of Non-residents 


An individual or corporation not resident in Canada is liable for Canadian income tax 
on income from employment or from carrying on business in Canada and on one half of 
capital gains less losses on disposals of “‘taxable Canadian property’. For this purpose 
taxable Canadian property includes: real property interests situated in Canada; assets used 
in carrying on business in Canada; interests in certain partnerships and trusts; shares in a 
corporation resident in Canada other than a public corporation; and shares in Canadian 
public corporations where the non-resident owns a 25-p.c. or greater interest. The taxa- 
tion of capital gains may be restricted by the provisions in tax treaties between Canada 
and other countries. 


The expression ‘‘carrying on business in Canada’ includes producing, growing, pack- 
aging or improving any article in Canada and also soliciting orders or offering anything for 
sale in Canada through an agent or servant. However, this is usually modified by tax 
treaties so that an enterprise of the other country is taxed by Canada on its industrial and 
commercial profits only if it carries on business through a permanent establishment in this 
country. Tax treaties also provide some exemptions from tax on remuneration for services. 


The taxable income of non-resident individuals derived from employment or carrying 
on business or from capital gains in Canada is taxed under the same schedule of rates as 
Canadian resident individuals. 


Income earned by non-resident corporations carrying on business or from capital gains 
in Canada is taxed at the regular rates of corporation income tax. The distributable 
business earnings of a branch of a non-resident corporation are also subject to an additional 
tax often referred to as a branch tax. This tax applies to the branch earnings net of taxes 
that are not reinvested in the business in Canada. The branch tax, which is imposed at 
the same rate as the non-resident withholding tax on dividends referred to below, is designed 
to place non-resident corporations that carry on business through a branch in Canada in a 
comparable position to those non-residents that conduct their Canadian operations through 
a separate company incorporated in Canada. 


Certain specific items of income paid to non-residents from sources in Canada are 
subject to tax withheld at the source by the Canadian payer. This non-resident with- 
holding tax applies to interest (except interest on certain bonds and interest paid to certain 
exempt lenders), dividends, rents, royalties, management fees, income from a trust or 
estate, alimony, pension benefits (other than the old age security pension and up to $1,290 
of Canada Pension Plan or Quebec Pension Plan benefits), proceeds from deferred income 
plans and the taxable portion of annuities. The rate of this tax is generally 15 p.c. but 


ee aie 
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the rate on royalties from motion picture and television films is only 10 p.c. and the standard 
rate of 15 p.c. on dividends is reduced to 10 p.c. in the case of dividends paid by a corpora- 
tion that has a degree of Canadian ownership.* 


The Income Tax Act provides that the rate of the above-mentioned non-resident 
withholding tax will become 25 p.c. in 1976, except for the rate on dividends paid by a 
corporation with a degree of Canadian ownership which will be 20 p.c. These rates may 
be modified by tax treaties. 


Generally, non-residents who receive from sources in Canada only the kinds of income 
subject to the non-resident withholding tax do not file returns to Canada. However, those 
who receive rents on real property, timber royalties, pension benefits or proceeds from 
deferred income plans may elect to file returns and be taxed at personal or corporation 
rates as the case may be. 


Estate and Gift Taxes 


The Federal Government formerly imposed an estate tax and a tax on gifts. These 
taxes do not apply in the case of a death occurring after 1971 or to a gift made after 1971. 


Excise Taxes 


The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and special excise taxes. These taxes 
are levied on goods imported into Canada as well as on goods produced in Canada. They 
are not levied on goods exported. 


The general sales tax is at the rate of 12 p.c. It is levied on the manufacturer’s sale 
price of goods produced or manufactured in Canada or on the duty-paid value of goods 
imported into Canada. ‘‘Duty-paid value” includes the amount of customs duties, if any. 
For alcoholic beverages and tobacco products the sale price for purposes of the sales tax 
includes excise duties levied under the Excise Act referred to below. The rate of sales tax 
on a long list of building materials is 11 p.c. instead of 12 p.c. 


Some goods are exempt from sales tax. Drugs, electricity, fuels for lighting or heating 
and most foodstuffs are exempt, and also articles and materials purchased by public 
hospitals and certain welfare institutions. The products of farms, forests, mines and 
fisheries are, to a large extent, exempt as well as most equipment used in farming and 
fishing. Machinery and equipment used directly in production and materials consumed 
or expended in production are also exempt, and also equipment acquired by manufacturers 
or producers to prevent or reduce pollution to water, soil or air from their manufacturing 
operations. A number of items are exempt when purchased by municipalities. These 
and other exemptions are set forth in schedule to the Excise Tax Act. 


The Excise Tax Act also imposes a number of special excise taxes which are in addition 
to the sales tax. Where these are ad valorem taxes they are levied on the same price or 
duty-paid value as the general sales tax. The special excise taxes levied at present are 
as follows:— 


COT AT CULES ete awl wise ee cee ia east GN are EI PoineT eae SsTaTaa So lala elma eee 3 cents per 5 cigs. 
(Giver tA Ee. dt BAG Pete lene Pee Cet eer Beene merece een cche See Ce BA ae 173 p.c. ad valorem 
Pips tobacco; Cus LODACCOASNU hen ee inace ec ilelas sy eaetebiacee.e Sat wens ias 90 cents per lb. 


Jewellery, including articles of ivory, amber, shell, precious or semi-precious 
stones, clocks, watches, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products, except 
gold-plated or silver-plated ware for the preparation or serving of food 


Pos bath ee Se Roe AR A SEH © Sah. Oe ERO Ia abate eon See sere 10 p.c. ad valorem 
1 Od or gst tas or ris ASO CO CIC KORO OCInO DOSRDOO GCDB OSE AIoc oa cAbORRB bam OdsuSc 10 cents per lighter 
Playing cards....... BS. ye aC CE ty APRS rie SP err ar tae 20 cents per pack 
Slot machines—coin, disc or token-operated games or amusement devices.. 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Mi a Con Gs 2) pe ce es aw te ee aie sels win oe ani ioe tie re ee tine carereae 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Tobacco, pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices.... 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antiseptics, 

CE eee 8 sicinie Ha cia Ne Biever SEO NANTES eee ee 10 p.c. ad valorem 


* Generally, a corporation is regarded as having a degree of Canadian ownership where 25 p.c. of its equity and 
voting shares are owned by Canadians and/or corporations controlled in Canada, or where the voting shares of the 
corporation are listed on a Canadian stock exchange and no more than 75 p.c. of its issued outstanding voting shares 
are owned by a non-resident alone or in combination with related persons. 
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Wines—* 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by 
Volumes Wtiovcster Het catenin asides ane his os tooeeaee See tae Meee aie ee 25 cents per gal. 
Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by 
volume but not more than 40 p.c. proof spirit...................... 50 cents per gal. 
Sparkling wines) eer tse tee Parts tars koala aioe nsw sate giatayatethe abet ctarsia teres $2.50 per gal. 


Wines (additional excise taxes)—t 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. of absolute alcohol by 


VOLUN Gee ae are TT ee en ae ee 24 cents per gal. 
Wines of all kinds containing more than 7 p.c. of absolute alcohol by 
Y OLUING ee yet ER ape eA. ee saa ONISEE EEO ITO Elta Meee 5 cents per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized to 
transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of authorized 
(British or foreign: COMPANless a.etaee sieieeie ste cia Meeiereaers cs alls epee eientee e eis 10 p.c. of net pre- 
mium for property 
surety, fidelity and 
liability insurance. 
(Most other kinds 
of insurance are 
exempt.) 


All the foregoing items, except insurance premiums, are also subject to the general 
sales tax of 12 p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are subject to additional taxes under 
the Excise Act (referred to as excise duties). 


Excise Duties 


The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) upon alcohol, alcoholic 
beverages (other than wines) and tobacco products. These duties are not levied on 
imports but the customs tariff applies special duties to these products equivalent to the 
excise duties levied on the products manufactured in Canada. Exported goods are not 
subject to excise duties. 


Spirits —The duties are on a proof gallon basis. These duties do not apply to de- 
natured alcohol intended for use in the arts and industries, or for fuel, light or power, or 
any mechanical purposes. The various duties are as follows:— 


On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada................. $14.25 
On every gallon of the strength of proof used in manufacture of— 
Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations clin... are eee $1.50 per gal. 
Approved. chemical compositions seme antes teri ee ce te ele eee 15 cents per gal. 
Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions.... . $1.50 per gal. 
Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to 
Gtheryduties cw sis ak eee da slater caine oes serene obtains ane ees 30 cents per gal. 


Canadian Brandy.—Canadian brandy (a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of 
native fruits without the addition of sweetening materials) is subject to a duty of $12.25 
per proof gallon. 


Beer —All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 42 cents per gallon. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes—Excise duties are imposed on these products in 
addition to the special excise taxes which have already been described. The rates of 
excise duty are as follows:— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes................ 35 cents per lb. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than three lb. per thousand (nearly all of the 

cigarettes used in Canada are of this type).................. cee eeueeaee $4 per thousand 
Cigarettes weighing more than three lb. per thousand............ BF ra $5 per thousand 
CD ATS cere ee ye okie Sree eens pete TE aie TRAPS Toca, en Oe Ree $2 per thousand 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold for consumption....................00-5 10 cents per lb. 


_ * These taxes apply only to wines manufactured in Canada. The customs tariff on wines includes a levy on 
imported wines to correspond to the taxes on domestic production. 


+ These taxes apply to both domestic and imported wines. 
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Total Taxes on Tobacco Products 


The aggregate of the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Act 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act is as follows:— 


Cigarettes. oncom. cae vo ose savas $10 per thousand (20 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus 
the 12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 

Pipe and cut tobacco.............. $1.25 per lb. plus the 12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s 
sale price. 

Gi gara se s tes onleel oe ctae Men $2 per thousand plus the 1734-p.c. special excise tax and the 12- 


p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 
Customs Duties* 


Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates as 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties which once were the chief source of revenue 
for the country have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where they 
now provide less than 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however, 
the tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy. 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General. The British Preferential rates are, with some excep- 
tions, the lowest rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped directly 
to Canada from countries within the British Commonwealth. Special rates lower than 
the ordinary preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designated 
Commonwealth countries. 


The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have been ac- 
corded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitled 
to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements with 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement 
providing for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


The General Tariff applies to imports from countries not entitled to either the British 
Preferential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. Few countries are in this category and 
in terms of trade coverage are negligible. 


In all cases where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty on 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufacturers 
of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as ‘‘home consumption” 
drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specified classes 
of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complicated to be summarized here but the 
rates which apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxest 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 
necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals 
and corporations resident within their boundaries or deriving income from activities or 
operations carried out therein. Only the provinces of Ontario and Quebec impose special 
taxes on corporations in addition to income tax. All the provinces except Alberta impose 
a tax on property passing at death, referred to as succession duties; these provinces also 
impose a tax on gifts. Under the terms of the existing federal-provincial fiscal arrange- 
ments, the Federal Government makes “equalization payments” to some provinces in 
recognition of the fact that the potential tax yield in those provinces, measured on a per 
capita basis, is lower than the national per capita tax yield. For some provinces, the 
equalization payments constitute a very important source of revenue. 


* See also p. 1105. ; by : ‘ 
+Revised (September 1971) by the provincial authorities concerned, except for certain changes resulting from 
federal tax reform amendments which became effective Jan. 1, 1972. 
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Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly on this and follow- 
ing pages. 


Individual Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals who reside within their boundaries 
or who earn business income therein. An individual who is resident in a particular province 
on the last day of the year, and has no income for the year from a business with a permanent 
establishment outside the province, is taxable by the province on his world income for the 
year. Income earned from employment in a province by a non-resident of Canada is 
taxable by the province. Income earned by an individual not resident in a particular 
province from carrying on a business through a permanent establishment in that province 
is taxable by that province. 

In nine of the ten provinces, the provincial taxes are computed as a percentage of 
federal tax. ‘‘Federal tax’”’, on which the provinces impose their tax, is after the dividend 
tax credit but before any foreign tax credit or the special 3-p.c. reduction for 1972. In 
the Province of Quebec, provincial income tax is levied at graduated rates that progress 
from 10 p.c. on the first $2,000 of taxable income to a maximum of 28 p.c. on the excess 
over $60,000. The determination of taxable income for Quebec tax is based on exemptions 
and deductions which, with the exception of deductions for dependent children under age 
18,* are similar to those for federal tax. Quebec taxpayers who have married status for 
tax purposes do not pay the provincial tax unless their income exceeds $4,000; all other 
Quebec taxpayers do not pay the tax unless their income exceeds $2,000. 


The following statement shows the percentage that provincial income tax liability is 
of federal tax for 1972:— 


PGs of PiCe of 
Province Federal Tux Province Federal Tax 

Newioundland). fo sc<a00 0nd 36 Ontario: errno oe ese 29.585 
Prince Edward Island......... 36 Manitobaeesec neta 42.5 
INOVaScotint ices dts 38.5 Saskatchewan..............-- 37 
New Brunswick.............- 41.5 Alberta: se havi. ones icles 36 
Quebec—not directly related British Columbiasenq2 seas 30.5 

to federal tax but is 

approximately 58 p.c. 

of federal tax 


All provinces except Quebec have signed agreements for the collection of their individual 
income tax by the Federal Government. 


Corporate Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the taxable income of corporations derived from activities 
carried out within their boundaries. In all provinces except Ontario and Quebec, the 
provincial tax imposed on taxable income in the province is determined on the same basis 
as for federal income tax. In Ontario and Quebec, the determination of taxable income for 
purposes of provincial tax follows closely the federal rules. Six of the ten provinces levy 
corporate income taxes at rates in excess of the 10-p.c. abatement allowed by the Federal 
Government. The rate that applies in Saskatchewan and Alberta is 11 p.c., in Ontario 
and Quebec, 12 p.c., and in Newfoundland and Manitoba, 13 p.c. All provinces except 
Ontario and Quebec have signed agreements for the collection of the corporate income 
taxes by the Federal Government. 


Taxes on Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco 

Generally speaking, the sale of spirits in all provinces is made through provincial 
agencies operating as boards or commissions which exercise monopolistic control over 
alcoholic beverages. The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price (usually on 
top of the government established price) is the effective means of taxation. Beer and wine 


* Quebec has a family allowance program which supplements the federal program; it provides for half-yearly 
allowances that range from $15 for one child to $142.50 for six, and an extra $35 for each child after the sixth. The 
Cuevee Sat in lieu of exemptions for provincial income tax purposes for children eligible for family allowances. 

ee also p. 345. 
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may be sold by retailers or government stores, depending on the province, but in all cases 
these sales contribute to provincial revenues. The Province of Prince Edward Island 
imposes a tax of 10 p.c. on all beer, wine and spirits sold at retail, collected under authority 
of the Health Tax Act, and in Newfoundland a tax of 7 p.c. is imposed at retail level. 


All provinces impose special retail taxes on the sale of tobacco products. The rates 
of tax on cigarettes are as follows: Newfoundland, + cent per cigarette; Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, #ths cent per 
cigarette; and Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 2sths cent per cigarette. In 
addition, the provinces impose special taxes on cigars and cut tobacco. 


Retail Sales Taxes 


Retail sales taxes are levied on the final purchaser or user and are collected by the 
retailer. All provinces except Alberta levy this type of tax at rates as follows: Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, 7 p.c.; Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec, 8 p.c.; 
and Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 5 p.c. These direct levies 
apply to tangible taxable commodities sold, with varying exemptions, for consumption 
in the province and to a few selected services, for example: to telephone services in all 
provinces; in Quebec, to telecommunications, meals and hotel and motel charges; in Prince 
Edward Island, to laundry and dry cleaning services, to accommodations, and to repair and 
installations labour; in New Brunswick, to telecommunications, to meals and hotel and 
motel charges and to laundry and dry cleaning charges; and in Manitoba, to a broad range 
of services including dry cleaning, furniture repairs, motel accommodation, etc. The sales 
taxes do not apply to goods sold for delivery in other provinces or to exported commodities. 
All provinces imposing sales taxes provide comprehensive exemptions for foodstuffs and 
drugs; in Quebec and New Brunswick, pharmaceutical products are exempt only when sold 
on prescription. In British Columbia, a 5-p.c. levy on accommodations is made under 
the Hotel and Motel Room Tax Act. 


Amusement Taxes 

Each of the provinces with the exception of Newfoundland, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia has a tax on admission to places of entertainment. In Quebec, this 
tax is payable on race course admissions only. In addition, there is generally a licence fee 
imposed on the operator or owner of these amusement places. The tax on admissions is 
within the range of 5 p.c. to 15 p.e. 


Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes 

Each of the ten provinces imposes a tax on the purchase of gasoline by motorists and 
truckers. The rates vary from 15 cents per gallon in Alberta and British Columbia to 21 
cents in Prince Edward Island and 25 cents in Newfoundland. The amount of tax borne 
by one gallon of motor vehicle fuel in each province is as follows:— 


Diesel Diesel 

Province Gasoline Fuel Province Gasoline Fuel 
cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland........ 25 20 @ntarto eae ner eee 18 24 
Prince Edward Island 21 PAN Manittobaizecs-ce cases 17 20 
Nova Scotia.......... 21 27 Saskatchewan........ 19 21 
New Brunswick....... 20 23 ‘Alberta tere n aainces 15 17 
Ouebec $e ee 19 26 British Columbia..... 15 17 


Certain qualifications apply to the above taxes, as follows: in Prince Edward Island, 
gasoline and diesel fuel used by primary producers—farmers, fishermen, manufacturers and 
processors—are exempt from tax as are also gasoline and motor fuel used by owners or 
operators of ski-tows, and that used by consumers engaged in the construction of the 
Northumberland Strait Crossing; in Quebec and Ontario, some relief from taxation is given 
where gasoline or fuel oil is used for farming, manufacturing, commercial fishing and in 
stationary engines; in Manitoba, exemptions or refunds are allowed on fuel used in operating 
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agricultural machinery, farm trucks and municipal fire apparatus, and in trapping, fishing 
and prospecting; in Saskatchewan, gasoline and diesel fuel used by farmers in farm ma- 
chinery and trucks are exempt from tax; in Alberta, tax on fuel for domestic heating is three 
cents less than shown, gasoline and diese] fuel used in aircraft, motor boats, snowmobiles 
and off-highway internal combustion engines are taxed at three cents per gallon and 
exemption is allowed for other uses, including farm trucks and machinery; and in British 
Columbia the net tax rate (after refund) on gasoline used in logging trucks off highway, in 
certain power units of motor vehicles for stationary industrial use and in vehicles used by 
certain handicapped persons, and on motor fuels coloured purple for certain off-highway 
use (including marine) and on aviation fuels is three cents per gallon, on motor fuels col- 
oured purple used by bona fide farmers and commercial fishermen the rate is one cent per 
gallon, and on fuel oil for heating purposes is one half cent per gallon. 


Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 


Each province levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles, which is com- 
pulsory. Upon registration, a vehicle is issued with licence plates. The rates of fee vary 
from province to province and, in the case of passenger cars, may be assessed on the weight 
of the vehicle, the wheel base, the year of manufacture, the number of cylinders of the 
engine, or at a flat rate. The fees for commercial motor vehicles and trailers are based on 
the gross weight for which the vehicle is registered, i.e., the weight of the vehicle empty 
plus the load it is permitted to carry. Every operator or driver of a motor vehicle is re- 
quired to register periodically and pay a fee for a new driver’s licence. The licences are 
valid for periods of from one to five years and the fees vary from $1 to $7 a year. 


Taxes on Mining Operations 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 
operations. All provinces impose a tax on the income of firms engaged in mining operations 
in general or in specific kinds of mining operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba (gas, oil and potash only) impose a tax on the 
assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per acre of mining property. Quebec levies a tax 
on the economic value of ore at the pithead in excess of $50,000, ranging between 9 and 
15 p.c., depending on volume. Ontario imposes a tax on the profit on the assessed value 
of minerals and a flat rate per acre of mining property. Manitoba imposes a flat rate of 
15 p.c. if mining income exceeds $50,000. The British Columbia mining tax rate is 15 p.c. 
on net income from mining in excess of $10,000. 


Tax on Logging Operations 


The Provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia levy a tax on the income from 
logging operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this 
activity. In Quebec and Ontario the rate is 10 p.c. and in British Columbia 15 p.c. on net 
income where in excess of $10,000 (in Quebec and British Columbia if the net income is 
greater than $10,000 the whole amount is taxable with no basic exemption). In Ontario 
and Quebec one third and in British Columbia 20 p.c. of the tax is allowed as a deduction 
from provincial corporate income tax or, in Quebec, from the provincial income tax; two 
thirds of the provincial tax is deductible from federal income tax. 


Business Taxes 


The Province of Quebec imposes a tax of one fifth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of corpora- 
tions and Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one tenth of 1 p.c. 


The Province of Quebec has a place-of-business tax, which is generally $50 but is re- 
duced to $25 when the paid-up capital is less than $25,000; in the case of loan companies, 
the tax is $100 when fixed capital exceeds $100,000. 


Both Ontario and Quebec levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as 
banks, railway companies, express companies, trust companies and sleeping-car, parlour-car 
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and dining-car companies. In Ontario, these special taxes and the paid-up capital tax are 
payable over and above the corporation income tax. 


The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, steam- 
ship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, as well as 
nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to filing fees 
in other provinces. 


Land Transfer Taxes 


Ontario levies a tax based on the price at which ownership of land is transferred; one 
fifth of 1 p.c. is imposed on the purchase price up to $25,000 and two fifths of 1 p.c. on any- 
thing in excess of that amount. In Alberta, a registration fee is charged proportional to 
the registered value of the land; $5-for the first $1,000 and $1 for each additional $1,000 up 
to $25,000 and 50 cents per $1,000 in excess of that amount; in addition, there is an Assur- 
ance Fund fee charged on transfers of mortgages on the difference between the old registered 
price and the new registered price at the rate of $2 per $1,000 up to $5,000 and $1 for each 
additional $1,000. British Columbia and Saskatchewan do not have a land transfer tax 
but have an equivalent in land title fees which are based on land values. 


Tax on Security Transfers 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale price of securities trans- 
ferred; the rates in both provinces are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


Wider: Sline aie Neiersceretana tes ererai nce cele Sais otelers sfavare o.gial vers Jioth of 1 p.c. of value 

SHC Ors OP ears tne cet nccetatcitocitere welt ore evetoteteloahamtetors + cent per share 

SESCOLS DOC eee ratevery sev Wales latevecar earn bitin ie sense awe 1 cent per share 

S20 OS 200 arcietrs ie State cere ete, ee co se terete 2 cents per share 

SSOLLONSS Onder eran ee ete TOE ae ec aes eae 3 cents per share 

 WGTAKON Wend Se moremet oder ace Go Se Grn Aram noo 4 cents per share 

Over Sip0) see we aa. 525 lene eed «aie elec ashes 4 cents per share plus };oth of 1 p.c. of value 
in excess of $150 

BONS ANC: GeEDeEntUTeESe ass ..c area a serslewraterceie ceils rake 3 cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of 

par value. 


Tax on Premium Income of Insurance Companies 


All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province; in Alberta, this tax is imposed on the premium 
income after deducting dividends and refunds. Saskatchewan imposes a tax of 1 p.c. on 
the motor vehicle premium income of insurance companies to finance a comprehensive high 
school driver-training program. 


Succession Duties and Gift Taxes 


All the provinces except Alberta levy succession duties. These duties are a tax upon 
a succession to property of a deceased person by his beneficiary. The Provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia collect their own succession duties. The four Atlantic 
Provinces and Manitoba and Saskatchewan reimposed succession duties with effect from 
Jan. 1, 1972. The duties levied by these six provinces will be collected by the Federal 
Government as agent under three-year collection agreements. 

All the provinces except Alberta levy a gift tax. This is a tax on the total value of 
gifts made in the year by a living person resident in the province. It is intended primarily 
to protect the revenue from succession duties. For all provinces, except Quebec and 
Alberta, the tax will be collected by the Federal Government as agent under collection 
agreements. Quebec administers its own gift tax. 


Provincial Property Taxes 


In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at 
varying rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved, forest and tree-farm 
lands are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.c.; 
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coal land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at 12 p.c. In 
unorganized (non-municipal) areas, Ontario levies a property tax of 13 p.c. of assessed 
value; the minimum annual tax in respect of any land is $6. New Brunswick levies a tax 
of $1.50 per $100 market value assessment on all land and buildings in the province and a 
similar tax on business occupancy, to finance education, health, welfare and justice services. 


Race Track Taxes 

Ontario levies a tax on operators of race meets and on holders of winning tickets issued 
under the pari-mutuel system. Holders of winning tickets must pay a tax equal to 7 p.c. 
of the amount that would be payable to them if no percentage were deducted by the person 
holding the race meet. A number of other provinces levy a pari-mutuel tax on money 
bet in the province on horse races: in Newfoundland the rate is 11 p.c.; in Prince Edward 
Island 113 p.c.; in Nova Scotia 11 p.c. on the first $400,000 wagered and a reduced percent- 
age on any additional money wagered (some of this money is refundable to the individual 
race tracks); in New Brunswick 11 p.c. less commission of 8 p.c.; in Manitoba 10 p.c. less 
commission of 15 p.c. on the first $10,000,000 and 5 p.c. thereafter; in Alberta 5 p.c.; in 
Saskatchewan 10 p.c.; and in Quebec 7 p.c. on ordinary pools and 9 p.c. on special pools 
(quinella and daily-double). In British Columbia the tax is 12 p.c. but the province 
returns 23 p.c. of money bet to horsemen and track operators for purses, ete. 


Miscellaneous Provincial Taxes 


In Newfoundland a tax of 7 p.c. is levied on premiums paid for all types of insurance 
except life, accident and sickness, and marine; and a telegraph tax is levied on companies 
operating cables or wireless stations between Newfoundland and points outside the province 
at the yearly rate of $4,000 a cable or station. 

In Prince Edward Island a fire marshal’s tax is levied at the rate of three fourths of 
1 p.c. on premiums paid for fire insurance. In Nova Scotia a fire marshal’s tax is levied at 
the rate of one half of 1 p.c. on premiums paid for fire insurance in the province. A tax is 
also levied on long-distance telephone calls at the rate of five cents on the first 50 cents with 
a five-cent minimum and five cents on each additional 50 cents, applying only to calls made 
within the province. 


Subsection 3.—Local Taxes 


The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within 
their jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
percentage of the actual value or, as in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, of the actual 
market value. The revenues from such taxes are used generally to pay for street main- 
tenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain communities and other 
community services; in New Brunswick the municipal levy is used only for property service. 
Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street frontage to pay for local improve- 
ments to the property, such as sidewalks, roads and sewers. Not only is there a widespread 
difference in the bases used for property tax but there is also a wide variety of rates applied, 
depending on the municipality. 

In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of 
the property occupied. In New Brunswick, utilities (water, domestic sewerage and treat- 
ment, and electric power) must be financed on a user-charge basis; a part of the water 
budget may be transferred to the general budget on a hydrant-rental basis or a percentage 
of the budget, depending on the size of the municipal population. There are no municipal 
income taxes although certain localities have retained the use of a poll tax. In Newfound- 
land, Quebec and Saskatchewan, municipalities are empowered to levy an amusement 
tax on the admission of persons to places of entertainment, although the amusement tax 1s 
generally a provincial preserve (see p. 1133). Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer 
level in some western municipalities and in some New Brunswick municipalities, and coal 
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and fuel oil for heating purposes are chargeable in urban areas of Newfoundland. Tele- 
phone subscribers are subject to a special levy in Montreal and certain Ontario munici- 
palities impose a tax on the gross receipt of telephone companies. 

In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. In 
New Brunswick, business assessment is equal to the value of the real property occupied 
for business purposes. Three bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property 
assessment, the annual rental value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain 
municipalities may charge a licence fee instead of a business tax but others charge both a 
licence fee and a business tax. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Levies 
These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways. 


Unemployment Insurance 

A national program of unemployment insurance operates in Canada. Amendments 
in 1971 made substantial changes. The program now provides benefits to qualified 
persons who are temporarily without work including persons unable to work because of 
sickness, disability or pregnancy. The program is administered by a federal commission 
appointed for this purpose. It is generally financed by contributions from both employees 
and employers. But when the national unemployment rate exceeds 4 p.c., or in certain 
circumstances when the regional unemployment rate exceeds the national unemployment 
rate, the Federal Government bears costs arising on these accounts. The amount of an 
employee’s contribution is calculated weekly at a rate of 0.9 p.c. of earnings to a maximum 
of $1.85 per week. The employer’s rate of contribution in respect of an employee varies 
according to the “risk of lay-off factor’? which varies according to the type of industry of 
the employer. Both the employee’s and the employer’s contribution rate may be scaled 
down if the employer provides his employees with a sickness and disability insurance plan 
meeting specific standards. Furthermore, a reduced scale of contributions operates in 
respect of groups of employees which have just been brought into the unemployment 
insurance plan for the first time in 1972 under the new legislation. The reduced scale of 
contributions applies for 1972, 1973 and 1974, during which the rates are respectively 40 p.c., 
60 p.c. and 80 p.c. of the contribution otherwise payable. The rates of contributions, 
together with statistics on the operation of the program, are given at pp. 859-864. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes 
establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 880-831. 


Hospital Insurance 

A hospital insurance plan is in operation in each of the ten provinces. In all provinces 
but Quebec, the program is a joint federal-provincial undertaking where approximately 
half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the plan is met 
by the Federal Government and the remainder by the province. In Quebec the program is 
entirely a provincial undertaking. The share of cost normally carried by the Federal 
Government in the other provinces has been assumed by the Province of Quebec in exchange 
for fiscal compensation by way of a larger occupation of the field of personal income tax. 
Some provinces finance their share of the cost of the program by taxes and other provinces 
require the deduction of a monthly premium from the wages of their residents as a con- 
tribution or premium for the plan. In such provinces non-salaried people must also pay 
the premium directly if they wish to be covered by the plan. In some other provinces the 
proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in whole or in part for the support of the hospital 
plan. See also pp. 291-294. 
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Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 

In 1966, the Canada Pension Plan, a compulsory government-operated pension pro- 
gram, was introduced whereby each contributor builds up a right to a graduated pension, 
the amount of which is related to his earnings up to a certain level. This graduated benefit 
supplements the universal old age security pension which is paid out of tax revenues. 
It operates throughout the country except in the Province of Quebec where a similar pension 
plan is operated by the government of the province. The maximum amount contributed 
by an employee in 1972 is $88.20; the employee’s contribution is matched by a contribu- 
tion by his employer. Both plans have disability and survivor benefits. They are de- 
scribed at pp. 338-342, 


Medicare 

A national medical care plan involving the joint participation of federal and provincial 
governments now operates in al] provinces. As in the case of hospital insurance, this 
program requires approximately a 50-p.c. financing contribution from each level of govern- 
ment. In some provinces premiums must be paid for this plan; in others, the provincial 
share is raised through taxation. (See also pp. 288-289.) 


Section 3.—Federal Government Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains financial statistics of the Federal Government 
prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, concepts and definitions 
used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These tables differ 
from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been extracted directly 
from the Canada Gazette. Detailed reports published by Statistics Canada provide recon- 
ciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out in Subsections 1 and 2. The Canada 
Gazette presentation is included because there is interest in and use for information on 
this basis. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics Canada Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 3 shows details of gross general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970. 


3.—Details of Gross General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 
Source 1969 1970 Source 1969r 1970 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Taxes— Privileges, Licences and 
Income— Permits— 
Corporations sant. een 2,213,040 | 2,839,061 Natural resources......... 12,623 6,510 
Tn davidii eee eee 4,334,430 | 5,588,121 Others. Se eee 16 ,300 20,955 
On certain payments and Sales and services.......... 235,074 375,475 
credits to non-residents... 205 ,566 248,511 Fines and penalties......... 5,568 5,361 
Generalsglestiats. ne 2,097 ,963 2,294,341 Interest and exchange ...... 
Excise Duties and Special fond netyproflusesmee eee 497 ,090 609 ,595 
Excise Taxes— Own enterprises ............ 200,253 246 ,921 
Alcoholic beverages...... 321,041 334,849 Bullion and coinage......... 78,147 19,940 
ZROPACCOMES eas crete 497,517 486 ,280 Pogstaliseryvicoses- eee 363 , 487 430 ,628 
Othorwee ero waa ee 66,148 73,087 Other revenue (incl. con- 
Customs import duties...... 761,681 818,283 ditional transfers from 
Hiatate taxessmone ene cceen. Ti2es ua 100,631 provincial governments) 11,071 19,168 
Othersepe er ee 9 ,428 5,921 
Totals, Gross General 
Totals Paxes:s.c-ce 5." 10,619,191 | 12,789,085 Revenue. )..22.0352.. 12,038,804 | 14,523,638 


1 Includes old age security taxes. 


Table 4 gives details of the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial 
governments, territories and local governments for the year ended Mar. 31, 1970 and 
Table 5 gives details of gross general expenditure, by function, for the years ended Mar. 31, 
1969 and 1970. 
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5.—Details of Gross General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


Function 


GeneraliGovernmmMent Services... cis. soars cco Sets ieve nin siete sats eh dete aeeaeisteatecsteieie ee 
EXeUUENVe BNCHACININIGUDALLV EC. shivcaar steal onetrinantom screen creoeteiieca tem ceva 
Peo RUL Olt trtes Mater eye nes eee CTE octets ie ton sleratarasal ers (ope erst ans aiatereats soars Siveterevoisieis 
PRESCHrCN HIANNING AUG SLALIS FICS terres asarejorsieysteateiervlcle:sievsiaravaistelets isrsuare.einieweters wrote 
COREE ere rere leee Sne ene ec chetey iafobel a Boa eteer eile pine ornate Maes See waetione wee 


Protection of Persons and Property......... 0.00066 s0ccccecccsseccecsveveccsseces 
Law enforcement 
(COLrrectiOnsrys.alsoe.s.a2 stale «:cer<1sl 
Police protection : 
IMENT ON Cy, TCASUTES valores oars: «1s ave sti" al « scoys.cy stave) Sistareyavire 1 ie ehecaleve: Sioyoueiareel bevaeer ie ats 
(Glee reer tearersh cocyeter ctarsieorte oe, me er elosava/e SvaNe’ vie anes s iehsrelareraaus We.doviele’ers eisistereren eisiotensy erie aie 


LVL OTe eM eter eet ire sletchoietale (ere ici esis cietale eteverese Senora eteiere rs erie ete oe lovelies leysisleiie a/eie 
(GIR 2015. c goa DOR RODE DOO Oe OT BOLE DUD DEGHOOROT GOGO CTA CUR In Marna sen 


IM Cea NG tener atc ear aes aheee rs os she ls, casas sais aiaxey ca 0 a 01 fate ateyassitevaleler averse Tere aie layssaversre (ate vadeyasatcrepsrsbailnysye 
MPOSPLLAL CATO sire e er ei oe ear peleitiskeseesiei See ieee IEG ee lene oe ee 
General health 
yaolveshealtthievssvorse sce sreceracerersis ester otorsrent ate aie fie rors ayer actors eseinlel soiree annie 
Medreal@dentaltand allied servicesse.ncrecccrns cteteee elect cinlercnieten eel iereisteers 
WIGS Tera Conta an Als Goo SOR ca ORO Ono OCICS Mn aernh an Sora Cratos 


OOCIAIGW CLL ATO Ny eaterace caret cise creo aentioretenaister ays. as alerate ec Muaiaenersy te prsletareyoe eal sraycrsievnierel® gus 
OldeAvetSecurityebund pensions.csacccwinc eshte sieiecstee cerieie « sisieciaens aan ae niate es 
@] ra eeiascis tance. vvercaiy cere core eraser oleae danehanovaueecsreseteve lee eve alaye: ta cieltrehete aceraeiatecayeteze 
PAT Ae DOME OOLIT CLinye pterctavece w evers stoner atnvernus je Greta Brmrae Crete Mars Nice ie aimlaaeine te meee 


Aid-tothe unemployed and: unemployable: s...e..+ 0. - secs ee cscs osteo seis rer 
ES IMPLOVIMENtSELVICES > roe aoitets vole cis ci icfeleus se hei haiorioe SR ett aNe rere ae 
Heian iby al ow ANCES Pre wiaraeuarois tore aye rete losis araioresvie ete. c ons aceselone eisvarslutsre aibtele ciopsieseleseferslorerene 
Deu ks UN ete ees aeae eroias STe Poe oro ee oy Siw evayaYerelinns yates are win ovaleveieharo: stathara pela eisteee/steieene 
Winter wOrkaproje cts’. Git: crjctstols ccs c cic scatets skates aver ean ol eva otatoke elanemtaahal ove alatstegensra neers 
AEG CrAIDIN Gan GVEtrAINING ss far a/sipolstelers cho afer ws latetore ete iatolsteke chee ele eayersie ale ite 
Cana dapAssistance: Plan: sclera sic.cieriocrs cise esitieie a cote inwien eotetsie dais atoeisereleieneeie 


Recreational and Cultural Services... ............... 0... c cece eee e nee eee e eee e es 
Archives, ary galleries, museums, Libraries. ,.)...21 ««s0c1ee seine eres. eenie ie viel eae iets 


SARC R ORO TN aetearr. tee raeTs coelaeke oir ceve Sie aio nus esraya asic else fore s SiaOME eer sitinle Sretahe. clots s a ataceuets 
inicianiand Biskim o;sehools. cacccterccew crac na cracetitea cis areierare © sleferernte sities Clee 
Wnrversities colleges.and, other schools=..1e cs vrata ac sete emicenvles cle cee 


Rurchased manpower traming SCrviCes =. 2.5.2 « «<1 s1ssle\eieicc cin ois sn © els eeleismiasis 
@) Herre rer ercactnn hrs Site sciaue te coetenin cc sikevorolelarelele eters recta ka estore huss ois surety 


Natural Resources and Primary Industries.....................0.0 0. cece ee eee 
BER SISEA cary Gh aa TUNG eect ne teeter es ac sat ecacar totes suse eitye olelc, veciat ete erates tora vahate/agwcevescierel a tuayatersonersestanal 
LEKGERESL FSS RS Ge eA Ce eR oy oe aon Sh Re Oren Att OR AAS ons IR A cor ena oe D a ad 
Wands settlement And agriCUlbUres aectsccec tae cakes cite raeetois Sie ehayele ecto seierefereicial-vove 
Mineralsian cimminessc erisiceisre ,crecte erareioucvctovs foie singe ove eons oneal ats oayateveraliondveve eloheraserele 
WATER TESOULCES Meetere eran ikele eieiore seein ste are ciate: aiievara/s nla eotercxateparete oisiareisievaarelenesratayalare 


Mradeand Industrial Development... 2.0.00... c ccc cece nee sce eee acini sci veicees 


National Capital Region Planning and Development.......................-.. 


BUCEOTECES SCE VICES ei aso, eos o oe iare eee eee Oe asa ete diats Jere aioin hare elves reve scalutaroreeals 


Debt Charges (excluding retirements). ......0 6.0 jcc ce este cinc eee css ciece see ecoeres 
Commission on sale of securities and management charges............000++000 
Amortization of discount/on SECUTIbICS SOL... cc. oe cess secre os sivinie co's eieioncie ne 
LINER Ap eredd «nea a0 SBMS GOR BOE ceed Hono dond pooe cums dareonoo co ooo suen 


1969: 
$000 


688, 033 
612,972 
34,578 
33,577 
6,906 


245, 088 
18,517 
61,221 

135,647 

7,275 
22,428 


592,765 
117,345 
111,511 
116,734 
171,640 

59,682 

15,853 


750,831 
597 ,745 
6,703 
56,475 
56,942 
32,966 


2,852,144 
1,541,320 
3,370 
2,126 
10,523 
128,714 
79 ,282 
616,111 
6,467 
21,514 
109 ,959 
257 , 855 
74,903 


86,060 
28 ,859 
29,025 
28,176 


592,495 
88, 127 
402,550 
81,665 
20,153 


693, 656 
83, 132 
24,392 

423,954 
64,448 
26,799 
70,931 


195,885 
19,928 
1,796,994 
427,897 
1,486,951 
27,064 
10,409 
1,449,478 


224,995 


1970 
$’000 


735,928 
661,661 
26,048 
37,796 
10,423 


274,491 
21,157 
67,185 

151,783 

6,356 
28,010 


594,876 
136,500 
93,416 
107,396 
178,129 
59,590 
19,845 


1, 036,798 
705 ,723 
33,728 
59,480 
56,913 
180,954 


3,165,407 
1,730,535 
708 

2,421 
9,554 
145,274 
137,024 
618,104 
10,278 


133,486 
294260 
83.763 


103, 283 
25,141 
36,859 
41,283 


638,970 
103,849 
408,780 
115,152 

11,189 


911, 459 
76,869 
24/171 

632,418 
65,691 
30,086 
82,224 


217,196 
17,170 
1,814, 664 
424, 258 
1, 725, 237 
31,933 

9 ,085 
1,684,219 


246, 003 
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5.—Details of Gross General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970—concluded 


Function 1969r 1970 
$'000 $000 

International Co-operation and Assistance..............00..0.0 000 eee ee 149, 214 180,650 
OCcherkExpenGgitures ta. c.- eck tcc eee ne oe Me ee ee eee 921,171 998 ,581 
Citizenshipandumimigrations jqesece ene eee weet ee ie ee cua tare 33,475 28,901 
JOSS Hehe DEER GEER ae eet aad Ah AR Breda ge A rn =< Ba Rn AO Aa aah 61,164 71,129 
2 OS GEC REE VACOS: oe tee este te fas aleve saa ce VOR TNC Re rae Ta ene Naish eee Ne eye: 430,608 463,172 

Royali@anadians inte tuner a net amet ormclcee rena se inn soem einer 4,379 _ 
Hipisingdesearchiand: slum clearance: ese sen temo toe ier ie neon nan ne 30,022 38,040 
Others: aes ys sie See ne yo ten ee mene eects aterm tele eres 361,523 397 ,339 
Unconditional: Transfers! ees Ase cee ee ee er ene 927,873 1,000,471 
RorProvincial Govermiments ic ttre eee eaten eine are Rete One een snr 880,245 951,528 
DLabacory: SUOSIGIOS ON or dls tec dae rote ere Ts LTC Rn 31,744 81,794 
Hederal-provinelal fiscalarrangementen.mune mcrae aetna anicrare craters 639, 272 729,240 
Compensation due to withdrawal from joint programs.................+++- 186,925 164,520 
Shareomincome vax onipower uluilitiess soe seme cee seers ctianienice cereaiiacits 20, 984 23, 847 
Grants in lieu of taxes on federal property (municipal purposes)............. 1,320 2,124 
Bae CHluGrOV.ELNIMENUS sere cere cote cae eee ee ie ee eee 47,628 48 ,946 
COrANTS INO OMUARES Reece eee tee oe nee CRE eee ee 46,017 48, 246 
Speciasranteemns Greeters Mees tate eer en eae cue sokbing tii? Geena ene oe ene 1,611 700 
Totals, Gross General Expenditure............................005- 12,651,980 14, 085, 442 


1 Conditional transfers are classified by function. See Table 4 for details of all transfers to provincial 


governments, territories and local governments. 


Debt.—In Table 6, direct debt represents total labilities less investments held for 
retirement of unmatured bonded debt, and indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct 
debt of other authorities by the Federal Government. Table 7 gives the gross bonded debt 
of the Federal Government and the average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 
1969-71, together with place of payment. 


6.— Direct and Indirect Debt (less Investments Held for Retirement of Unmatured Bonded 


Debt) of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


Nature of Debt 1969 1970 
$000 $000 
Direct Debt 
BONG CURAED GaN tae RT ete coe ee ene tN Wenn CL Ree AAR eL eee Rly Cow tee eee 19,260,958 19,742,140 
Less: investments held for retirement of unmatured bonded debt............... 6,378 13,817 
i icoranicT Bs SRST a a, ae A ol ite beeline linc drtrtn +2 Gee es PIEL Orin HATO ens it EEA GaN 19,254,580 19,728,323 
SHORUUCRINMELCASUNVZOTLLS ater sae coat te Smite nen Nee eM nye hae Caines VOR mn Sey (ieee coe 2,840,000 2,825,000 
ENCCOUNTRANC OULOL DAV A DIES Tee tana Ee ane eee SR Ene eC ie ene onc 2,252,148 2,222,498 
Annlitty,jnsuranceand pension accounts: samc te aoe e eee ee ieee een ie tee 10,520,063 11,476,457 
(Oar WEA Gi MCR es intone Oat te aN iambic tsa Satan tol al tel oriten aie hae Aisin city cra i 555, 047 578,342 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Investments Held for Retirement of Unma- 
tured Bond cd: Debt) eta arene ae ee oe 35,421,838 36, 900,626 
Indirect Debt 
(GUATANEEC A DONC Sear Ree atte: areae ee et aol en O Ni cor, 1, Ms 1,131,366 1,050,476 
Gharantee ch: Danke] Oans mentee eso ee ee Tee te Roe SA coll En nee 753,739 1,032,305 
Other Guarantees— 
Loans by lenders under Pt. IV of the National Housing Act 1954............... 21,116 22,048 
Insured loans under the National Housing Act 1954......... 0.0.00 0ccceeeeeeeees 6,732,000 7,327,000 
Insurance guarantees and long-term financing under the Export Development 
VANCE eR cae. tart RB PaCS ECS CU PIGIGICAAER BTR GEIR ts Taken ft RENT ew erie I Sine cnOIOR mers eke 332,966 328 ,744 
‘LotalssiudirechiDebtessioee cnet ree eee eee eee PCRS ACT 8,971,183 9, 760,573 
Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Investments Held for Retirement 
of Unmatured Bonded Debt)... ccc cs ccc cece eens cd bwedescleues 44,393,021 46, 661,193 
$ $ 
Mirect:debtpercapitalwawss. tac i hee eee Me eee Serre ee 1,682 1,726 
Indireetidébt: per Capita lats «.ctata canker ott ne ore ee aa er 427 457 


1 Based on estimated populations of June 1, 1969 and 1970, respectively. 
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7.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate, Term of 
Issue and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1969-71 


Item 1969 1970 1971 
EPP E GLC ga a a a: $000 | 19,260,958 19,742,140 21,466,156 
SPEER ER LCRCHE TED caves a3, SAG A lp cee Be p.c. 5.32 5.87 
ONDER A ee re yrs. 13.237 21.65 
Place of Payment— 
EEE a RR toca A Se $7000] 18,818,549 19,295,185 21,129,039 
Es CET SNS Lee re ne i OF fy 266 , 733 265,003 263,273 
Federal Republic of (rermiany ete (te pee eres 42 PURO, “S 67,568 73,844 73 ,844 
NESSES A aoe eRe = ae et ae ea ee 108,108 108,108 —_— 


Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


The figures of Tables 8 and 10, giving details of revenue and of assets and liabilities, 


respectively, of the Federal Gover 
‘the figures of Table 9, giving de 
ended Mar. 31, 1969-71, are take 


nment for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1969-71, and 
tails of Federal Government ex 
n from the Canada Gazette. 


penditure for the years 


8.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969-71 


Tax Revenue— 


Non-tax Revenue— 


Revenue 1969 1970¢ 1971 
$ $ $ 
Customs import duties (EU) Sassen shes ae ee 761,681,095 818,282,786 814,544 226 


BEX CINCIC ULES asetenrer atte ae eae aay kee ae 


UNCON G tata ead, eee ee ety, Oe ee Se eR Ae eee 


On certain payments and credits to non-residents 
Social development tax. ...4....2.2-e000--.-c0.-.... 


Snisstaxe(net eh pe eeee ee ee Oe Eis nS 


509 , 287 ,828 
5,592 037,404 
3,356, 430, 9882 

2,030,040, 413 
205 , 566 , 003 
63,000,000 
1,569,840, 938 
112,377,045 

378,114,782 


518,844,479 
6,945,593, 206 
4,085, 120, 8022 
2,611, 961,028 
248,511,387 
476,500,000 
1,716,899, 405 
100,630,908 
378,674,281 


561,037,941 
7,173,161,461 
4,696, 481, 9822 
2,218,528, 208 

258,151,271 

566,250,000 
1,707 500,713 

119,835,070 

403 ,538 ,083 


8,986,339 ,092 


10,955, 425,065 


11,345,867 ,494 


HCE fice (Ot) seer Pe neces: oe ee ee 


310,625,169 354,752 , 869 337,570,317 
695 , 098 , 892 860,031,744 1,001,969 ,837 
74,764,059 19,939 , 895 19,946,203 
124,308,582 130,603 , 659 97,697 , 687 


1,204,796 ,702 


1,365,328, 167 


1,457,184, 044 


10,191,135, 794 


12,320, 753, 232 


12,803, 051,538 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 


? Excludes tax credited to Canada Pension Plan. 


1971 
$ 


1,877,714, 921 
1,817 , 852 ,688 
14,675,233 
45,187,000 


11,304, 428, 615 
277,005,746 
382, 492/965 

20,219,433 
199,746 683 
281,585,338 

3, 139,544,405 
79,831,473 
1/152;820 
355,306,017 
205,381,846 

22'734,406 
191,529,287 

27'235,651 
570,750,039 


2,339,602 ,975 
158 , 833 ,608 
60,042 ,258 
330,657 ,604 
326,230,514 
707 ,939 , 869 
222,789 ,037 
59,971,992 
470,426 ,969 
463 ,432 , 882 
409,961,280 
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9.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969-71 
Item 1969 1970" 
$ $ 
Defence Expenditures... ...........c.eccceceeeeeseees 1,814,080, 691 1,853, 706,978 
INacronaluDetence mrmanactmiecicccio cere teromeren mierena 1,760,772 ,328 1,789 , 489 ,327 
Supplycand Senvices)cts states eiteaerte tte lesser oe arts 23,719,368 15,717,586 
Technological assistance to Canadian defence industry 29,588,995 48,500,065 
Non-defence Expenditures.....................002005 8, 953, 167, 946 10, 077,582,497 
Agriculture scent nlietadatamerae ands stad ord sjoteneme cre. ocies 286,880,199 383 ,833 ,688 
Communications toque Seco e on naar oreieeiee 354,543 , 124 353,944,314 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs fete 13,752 ,965 16,697 , 483 
Hinergy,, Minesiandwiesourcesis<en)s-i.< alesse oleate 179,691,650 195,739,166 
HixternalvA ft aires wea. ossicles sme iate cies ta eretorevera)sreretsievens 226,116,193 242,225,671 
A Ep :h 16 ewe een ey ESIC eT Gites tcl ORe Comebnonte 2,420,665 ,337 2,846, 143,933 
Mis heries' an dsb Oresury: son veeose eae seme ete e iene sry 79,045,963 76 ,866 ,896 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors........ 1,039,210 1,124,040 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development.......... 266,992,760 311,434,559 
Industry, Trade and Commerce...............+-+:: 174,299,772 247,630,069 
USELCO Rt eeeyns ieee rate tial ov rate Wieland rare 16,930,785 19,661,561 
EN Oop dopant amp ce Mtn Pec Tao CIO GGG nim ree 136,598 ,045 155,519 ,032 
Me gisl stirred. ites martes tac ee ee ee ee 18 ,586 , 762 22,988,752 
Manpoweriand Immigration.0. 2. 22.0..cese ecco ess 416,115,015 439,510,592 
INatronalyMelence sae Non aas olacss ie nnctyencs cai tiavare Gafharcion 23,437 18,675 
National Health and Welfare..............-.0eeeees 1,668,740 ,046 1,957,028 ,538 
NatronaliRevenie seo oe eter ne. 119,970,863 144,583,159 
PrivyaCouncil yom coe seen eaten 9,269 ,630 11,256,175 
PubliciworkeePtarere ere ener enone mises 284,771,301 288 , 244,033 
Regional Development 180,789 , 864 236 ,060, 698 ’ 
BOCretary> Ol tale. Soe stag ie eared brs 522,569,488 553,497 , 162 
Solicitor: Generalue.quaess conace aie iene atten es 165,938,295 184,084,217 
Supply-and Services's oan crroc aces emuueycccnitcise ammieetnee 41,982,173 65,102,975 
PPTANSHOLU: Betyeiee aise were whe meals tare crehretae wroiatare Gmtrajaat 508 ,060, 407 510,932,897 
‘Lreasury, Boardes® cr teria: ace ns ae ae hee ee 432,215,004 391,095,061 
NVOLELANS FAT AINA Swe torch rs.n oon ce cision habs Tee arhce ns 427,579,658 422 359,151 
Grand Totals, Expenditures.............. 10, 767, 248, 637 11, 931, 289,475 


13,182, 143,536 


10.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 


Mar. 31, 1969-71 
Item 1969 1970° 
$ $ 
Assets 
Current Assets— 

(OPT) oler beia A at eat Pas SU Sat nC eT RHB ae bs 884,933,108 1,054,106 ,938 
Departmental working capital advances and re- 

VOLVO tN OSes Mo kate ceicite cide cee eran een 188,871,332 200 , 962 ,264 
Securities held for the securities investment account 

IELMORUIZECCOB UNS Meee eee Cen ee 44,426,808 97,369,756 
Othericurrentiassebsidte one oe ce ce eee eee 52,013,769 19,937,921 


Totals CurrentAssetssncem.cs cecal ecieiie ie one 


@ashvinubloeked currency: stenoses: ack ance a acieietine aie: 
Advances to the Exchange Fund Account............... 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement 
‘olginmaturedidebt.wcn acne tommy cick 
Investment in special United States of America securi- 
tHies—-Columbia iver Lreabysmer ie ieeciecee ser amerae 
Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund................. 
Loans to and investments in Crown corporations......... 
Loans to-national governments............0.s000.scee00 
Other Loans and Investments— 
Subscriptions to capital of, and working capital ad- 
vances and loans to, international organizations. . 
Loans to provincial governments................-.-- 
Veterans’ Land Act advances (less reserve for condi- 
tional benefits)........... Ee eine BCE 
Miscellaneous tas. otuicsra tact cainee ober a er alah 


Totals, Other Loans and Investments........... 


Secutitiesineldianitrust wracemecctcicmeie eects 


1,170,245 ,017 


1,913,820 
2,867 ,000 ,000 


6,377,372 


90,329,161 
2,022,947 000 
8/767,795,299 
1,269 212/533 


999,123,550 
270,328 , 269 


421, 668 , 258 
423,220,118 


2,114,340,195 


111,466 ,005 


1971 


1,595, 180,664 
215,551,369 


56,931,602 
35,561,916 


1,372,376 ,879 


4,119 
3,220,399 , 866 
13,817,571 


58,041,661 
2,832,734, 000 
9,634,530, 148 
1,327 ,927,779 


1,047,038, 157 
319,649,195 


472,078,796 
494,817,866 


1,903 225,551 


4,119 
4,578 423,991 
6,875,017 


25,754,161 
3,701,275 ,000 
10,755,253 ,758 
1,406 ,097 ,348 


1,423, 916,648 
359,949,199 


492,339,217 
583 820,455 


2, 333,584,014 


114,363,168 


2,860, 025,519 


124,490,532 
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10.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1969-71—concluded 


Item 1969 1970° 1971 
$ $ $ 
Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized Portions of Actuarial Deficiencies— 
Canadian forees superannuation account.......... 242,691,200 254,805,600 227,240,000 
Public service superannuation account........... 186 , 486 , 400 283,708,400 311,196,400 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation 
BC COUNG eae ree tne s cree earner 20,720,200 29 ,282 ,800 30,005,400 
Unamortized loan flotation costs................000: 163 ,458 ,374 182,798,793 175,143,932 
‘ovals, Deferred Charges. sa2s.00 onecheeen + ane 613,356,174 750,595 ,593 743 ,585 ,732 
KCADILANGSHCUS EM ec cre ations cnheare scvaaisiicne wineieraeterne 1 1 1 
Inactive loans and investments...............000eeeeeee: 94,824,381 94,824,381 94,824,381 
‘Rotalis:kvecorded. Assetsiar:.c na siecrseae as alee 19,129,806, 958 21,753,199 ,180 26,199 835,110 
Less: Reserve for losses on realization of assets........... —546 384,065 —546 ,384,065 —546 ,384,065 


Netmecordedrassets..7. q-pieee ee lanes ones eco cee 
ING ACH OU Gre ba Kat eebon a eee cedar Hono Obeb ee sce 


Liabilities 


Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Outstanding treasury cheques............22020.eeees 
TA CEOUNES DAY AO LO rey me eet t tins re i ve hance Reape rhe 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand...... 
Matured debt outstanding... ....... 00:0. ec ene ees 
Interest due and outstanding....................-++- 
nberesbracervledacerte ware oriels Meinit Treo ct bres aliens ebereveranes 


Totals, Current and Demand Liabilities......... 


Deposibiandtrustaccountsasne at cscs eer eticw acer 

Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 
Goverment anniitiesammn esas san sestesye acces eh 
Canada Pension Plan account... .....2...0csc+ses06+- 
OldtAge Security unde Soares cee re cee 
Canadian forces superannuation account.............. 
Public service superannuation account............... 
Miscellaneous ont ee ana tee Caton? 


Totals, Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts 


Undisbursed balances of appropriations to special accounts 
Retindablecorporationwtaxcs =a) lawns ened 
Provision for estimated premium on redemption of bonds 
Deferred credits and suspense accounts.................- 
Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
Payable an’ Canaan. stein erties crave ie clone eiaveionae: 
Rayabletin New (York scn.sa secs e aca ener 
Payable in Federal Republic of Germany....... 
Payablean Ltalyn see ee etal ee a oat iaroce sae 
Treasury Bills and Notes— 
Payable in, Canada... ea onstwiee cele nets aires setae snc 


Lotalsa nim aturedsDebbrsmacctntehics cleat eiee 
otalss Tiabilitiesieeey eraser cad uer emetic eee 


18 ,583 , 422 ,893 
17 ,335 , 837,990 


21,206 ,815,115 
16,943 282,116 


25, 653,451,045 
17,322374,244 


35,919,260, 883 


38,150,097 ,231 


42,975,825 ,289 


502,541,222 515,879 ,534 630,333,381 
470,161,879 602 ,615 ,259 582,300,567 
601,008 , 062 513,465 , 266 895 472 ,522 
39,707,891 21,224,214 32,729,140 
162,914,863 161,642 ,454 325,577 ,3876 
399 ,433 ,074 434,022 ,517 495,600,944 
43,320,591 58,361,351 61,601,666 
2,219,087 ,582 2,307, 210,595 3,023,615 ,596 
511,842,589 491,881,909 439,183,779 


1,324,634,796 
2,107,758 449 

620,891,563 
3,023 616,461 
3,178,376, 807 


1,321,079 ,758 
2,932,257 ,696 

721,397 ,687 
3,306 , 389 ,329 
3,599 ,427 ,507 


1,313,779 ,324 
3,843 577,393 

728 422342 
3,570, 638,731 
3,990,006 ,489 


264,784,517 303,952,466 356,255,873 
10,520,062,593 | 12,184,504,443 | 13,802,680, 152 
235,508,025 273 398,077 266,598,006 
140, 806 , 087 38,148,275 3,064,986 
12,421,176 20,301,180 18,582,473 
178,575,125 197,512,523 220,943,696 


18,818,549 ,500 
266,732,706 
67,567,500 
108,108,000 


2,840,000, 000 


19,295, 185,000 
265,002 ,978 
73,844,251 
108,108,000 


2,895,000, 000 


22,100,957 ,706 


22,637,140, 229 


21,129,039, 100 
263,273,250 
73,844,251 


3,735, 000,000 


25,201,156, 601 


35,919, 260,883 


38, 150,097,231 


42,975,825 ,289 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 


ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. 


The major categories of this 


indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 
Act and the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways. The re- 
mainder consists chiefly of guarantee of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, to farmers and to university students and of guarantees under the Export 


Development Act. 
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11.— Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada as at Mar. 31, 1970 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 


Amount of Amount 
Item Guarantee Outstanding 
Authorized at Mar. 31, 1970 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 

Canadian Nationali>spcxaue Dec. 1b. 10 7 yore oe een. oes vise se atervanerete 178,443,500 178,443 ,500 
@WanadianiNational.saip-es due Peb. byl Os4 eee meee sees a eee 200,000,000 200,000,000 
Canadian National 23 p.c. due June 15, 1975, U.S. $6,000,000!............ 6,000,000 6,000,000 
CanadiansNationalioipicrdue May Vo: 19 7iece 2. acess ce ne cease eeasi 78,001,875 78,001,875 
CanacdianwNationalidwp:cedueteb. is 1OSTem ae. Ac waco taek eect 300,000,000 300,000,000 
@anadian National:52p-c..duedans 1, 1985. cacetnelesicisteais ovietorsis oletsisenaiek 91,343 ,625 91,348 ,625 
Canadians Nationalbipsenidue Octal ,1987eneeni. nce doco. wace en cents 145 ,348 , 225 145 ,348 225 
Grandstrunk Western Ralroad:Gompany... aa. eccaadsoy svc ooenice oat ante 5,399 ,500 5,399 ,500 


Motalsy Rani wayscecuritiess:a: «enter cies vers pynaton ert 


Other Outstanding Guarantees and Contingent Liabilities— 


Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 


1,004 536,725 


1,004 536,725 


1954 for home extension and improvements?................2...0005 30,000,000 22,317,000 
Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing 
PACE TES eet nee I EAE Ce eh ee cere ARC nee eco hscnetres 15,000,000, 000 8,051,000, 000 
Liability for insurance and guarantees under the Export Development Act| 1,150,000,000 524,600,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans 
EA CUP Ae TRANS PS AEE es oe Ga RS and eee tn ee 199,000,000 98,700,000 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries 
mnproyemens: WOans A Chas ce) aieseiecce rious tei ateee ie oak eer 3,500,000 2,200,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses Loans Act. 37,700,000 24,100,000 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Canada 
Student dWoansrAct sey wesw ie cee, ete ety oe ees lp crit Meee ce abe 470,450,000 434,700,000 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board......... 450,000,000 338,032,550 
Loans made by lenders under the Cape Breton Development Act....... 100,000,000 30,000,000 
Loans made by lenders under the General Adjustment Assistance 
LORD AT Lae PET ces oracle Se tetas dai Oa aS eee 100,000,000 6,823,011 
motals:Guaran tecdsDeb ts atone sco cas porns censor 18,545,186,725 10,537,009,286 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under National Housing Act 
DELOR CON ODE tree ret ren arene) cya ree Mc a TS I PE imionic aie ure nr Ee Unstated Indeterminate 
Guarantees to owners of returns from moderate rental housing projects®..... Unstated Indeterminate 


1 Liability is subject to exchange rate in effect June 15, 1975. 2 Asat Dec. 31, 1970. 3 As reported 
(in accordance with Section 45, National Housing Regulations) by approved lenders as at Dec. 31, 1970. 
4 Includes contingent liability in respect of alternative payments to non-participating province. 5 As at Dec. 
31, 1970, funds totalling $6,041,693 were held by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for the purpose of 
settling claims. In 1970, rental contracts totalled $7,734,000. 


Table 12 summarizes the national debt position during the period 1962-71 as to interest 
and amount outstanding. Details of unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and 
information on new security issues of the Federal Government may be found in the Public 
Accounts of Canada. They are summarized by standard classification in Statistics Canada 
publication Federal Government Finance, Revenue and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 68-211). 


12.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962-71 


aoe, Net Net Increase or Tacereet Interest 
inded| Gross Debt Reaee Net Debt | eet |= Tecesen Paid pe 
31— Assets Capita! during Year on Debt Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1962. 22,907,814 ,464 9 679,677,419 | 18,228,137 ,045 712.34 791,021,950 802 ,919 , 207 44.02 
1963. 24,799 ,279,690 | 10,879,509,718 | 13,919,769,972 736.65 691,632 ,927 881,598,898 47.47 
1964. 25 923,732,116 | 10,853,582 ,664 | 15,070,149 452 783.39 1,150,379 ,480 954,543,790 50.52 
1965. 26,573 425,709 | 11,068,953 ,165 | 15,504,472 ,544 792.22 434 ,323 ,092 1,012 097,143 52.62 
1966. 27 ,482 940,350 | 11,939,492 ,485 | 15,543 447,865 780.33 38,975,321 1,077 295,513 55.05 
1967. 30,340,137,314 | 14,375,186 ,836 | 15,964,950,478 782.40 421,502,613 1,156,105,268 57.76 
1968. 32,924,170,009 | 16,164,444 ,862 | 16,759,725,147 807.93 794,774,669 1,269 , 966 , 267 62.23 
1969. 35,919, 260,883 | 18,583,422,893 | 17,335,837,990 823.13 576,112,843 1,442 514,496 69.54 
1970° 38, 150,097,231 | 21,206,815,115 | 16,943 ,282,116 792.59 392 ,555,874 1,675,910,611 79.57 
1971. 42,975 825,289 | 25,653,451 ,045 | 17,322,374,244 798.97 379,092 ,128 1,779, 635,480 83.25 


_| Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 
estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated. 


2 Based on the official 
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Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with at pp. 1122-1131. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts of Canada and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 


Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected when 
the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include employer remittances of 
tax deductions and Canada Pension Plan contributions and instalments for twelve months, 
embracing portions of two taxation years, and a mixture of year-end payments for the first 
of these years and for the preceding year; they cannot therefore be closely related to the 
statistics for a given taxation year. As little information about a taxpayer is received when 
the payment is made and as a single cheque from one employer may frequently cover the 
tax payment of hundreds of employees, the payments cannot be statistically related to 
taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive classifications of taxpayers are available 
only from tax returns but collection statistics, if interpreted with the current tax structure 
and the above factors in mind, indicate the trend of income in advance of the final compila- 
tion of statistics. ° 


The statistics given in Table 13 pertain to revenue collections by the Department of 
National Revenue, Taxation. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


13.—Revenue Collected by the Department of National Revenue, Taxation, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-71 


Nore.—All collection figures in this table are net of refunds. 


Income Tax! 

“Nard Individual? | Corporation Ropeicble Total ans Collections 
Tax 

: $’000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $000 
NOG Jiosr: ctpcstethecsatevapeyeasterosee 2,200,573 1,303 ,503 =e 3,504,076 84,579 3,588 , 655 
NOG Sie s. cheps taste ahe reveanisis (0.8 2,399 , 882 1,362,656 oes 3,762 ,538 87,143 3,849,681 
NOG Aero c esters Cie sevavens ere Sl es 2,579,084 1,472,175 occ 4,051,259 90,671 4,141,930 
LENDS. Geet tine, RIO eae Aree 3,047,590 1,804,507 nee 4,852,097 88 ,626 4,940,723 
RY Nh eapeeeno ain econo 3,336 , 658 1,891,085 500 5,227,743 108 , 352 5,336,095 
OD Tier acre dee eter ats ste a 4,538,597 1,874,903 196,157 6,609 ,657 101, 106 6,710,763 
OD Ostetiphs er sb carapace aren 5,471,589 1,987 ,547 39,111 7,498 ,247 102,192 7,600,439 
OO SP ccf i eTensle he otacpstexe 6,323 ,872 2,416,851 —94,462 8,646,261 112,377 8,758 , 638 
BO Oleet ps cvasgars eesvk exes ences 7,910,444 3,080,001 —102 ,658 10,887,787 100,631 10,988 , 418 
RAIS (Re in 4 Sindee err eee e 9,097 ,603 2,653, 286 — 35,083 11,715,806 119,835 11,835,641 


1 Includes old age security tax and provincial income tax collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
Taxation. 2 Includes non-resident withholding tax; from 1966, includes Canada Pension Plan contributions 
by employers, employees and self-employed persons; for 1969, 1970 and 1971, includes social development tax. 
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Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented in Tables 
14 to 16 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns received. 
Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by occupation 
and income classes. Table 17 gives statistics of corporation income tax by industry group 
by size of assets. 


14.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 1968 


and 1969 
1968 1969 
City and Province 
Total Federal Total Federal 
Taxpayers Income Tax Taxpayers Income Tax 
Assessed | Payable? Assessed | Payable? 
No. $’000,000 $’000,000 No. $’000,000 $’000,000 
‘Brantiord wOnten ascension. east 28,122 155.6 16.4 31,778 187.1 23.2 
Caloarye Alta ge nra.conraetastsl eateterronter- 146,386 894.6 101.4 160,968 1,044.8 137.6 
Dartmouth Ne Sac cave weiss * ross 20,008 106.3 10.3 21,369 125.2 14.6 
Hidmvon tonal Gasset accion 174,349 1,024.5 112.5 188 ,225 1,195.8 153.6 
Guelph Ont vatercenomeuics averieu e icsvetsn 24,617 140.3 15,1 25,593 155.8 19.4 
IalifaxssNeSnye aencieees dais evening 53,137 295.6 30.8 54,347 329.5 41.0 
Hamilton Ontasss rie ace scterincts i. 183 , 844 11557 129.0 191,370 1,245.1 159.8 
ELULI@ te trees peccrtya Sates iaterioetat vers 39, 866 220.3 16.3 40,619 240.8 22.2 
Kingston Ontacerey-stncsstre otras 32,172 188.9 21.1 34,181 209.8 26.9 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont........... 75,000 433.5 47.4 81,373 501.6 63.6 
ondony Ont casresaceteisceteesce 93 ,439 555.7 62.2 100,353 636.7 82.8 
MrorictongaN ss scare ceten stab siete ete 21,933 112.0 10.3 24,135 133.9 14.6 
Montreal Ques. aeccs- tee oie ec 823,563 4,972.6 425.0 833,444 5,289.0 527.0 
New Westminster, B.C............. 48 ,378 288.2 29.9 41,286 263.3 32.9 
Niagara: Hallss Onteyriraareoie ici 25,162 145.1 14.6 25,720 155.6 18.2 
Oakville Ontie.ea.ccs wetteetnant ates 20,944 152.9 19.4 22,225 176.4 25.5 
Oshawa, Ontsrraic cree auleaec ottsecosise 35,386 PRT 26.2 38,416 261.7 34.2 
OttawarOntctre. so: stvoctyesvartremiervevcon 166,444 1,056.2 124.6 175,001 1,223.6 168.0 
Peterborough) Ont... sa. sace ene: > 24,760 146.1 15.2 26,591 166.9 21.0 
OueheerOuow wearers cick ssn ethos 127,878 Tole 58.6 132,617 814.0 76.8 
MRO GINA M SAS Ket parccPiccitocie asc cies 55,170 307.1 31.8 56,503 328.7 39.3 
pie Catharines, ONG. va aeeecen ve aie 46,211 288.1 31.4 48 ,734 327.4 41.9 
Pe Mbitn EKO, ANGIE, 6 Oo oaae odepanoa tee 32,374 161.9 14.9 32,172 174.6 19.6 
Se VORA; NUL Gaaeys ororacteters aalerereiste 33 , 669 178.9 18.1 34,279 195.9 23.3 
Sarnia tOntavtre aecmeeitecdente sone 28,153 195.9 23.0 30,211 219.5 29.3 
Saskatoon eas <neeie acne ames: 49,174 280.9 29.5 49,159 291.2 34.5 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ............. 28,571 173.7 18.5 30,081 191.5 22.8 
Sherbrookey Q@uessareerecmearceiins 29,791 157.5 ae 32,046 179.9 16.0 
Sudbury-Copper Cliff, Ont......... 48 ,042 320.5 36.6 50,932 324.5 39.9 
Sydney-Glace Bay, N.S........... 30,276 148.5 12.0 31,388 163.8 1651: 
PRnunders Sayan Onv. eee eerie 41,050 238.0 24.5 43,553 272.0 33.6 
MorontoOnte careers ale toeasen 956 , 600 6,046.8 742.4 1,005,370 6,777.4 952.7 
Trois-Riviéres, Que....... edatss eles DAS 114.9 8.3 21,418 122.3 10.5 
Wancouver pis: Crem ntenerna terete 335,285 2,093.8 242.8 374,670 2,462.8 328.5 
WiGtoria sb. Ost saree ees ae 74,949 428.8 44.3 81,816 494.1 60.5 
MiP bie Og OMG Aan o mmo spadooodoe ne 85 ,328 559.2 61.4 88,771 618.7 78.0 
Wianinine gai Manse ne ecnrena cers 214,341 1,184.0 123.3 224,644 1,318.0 162.0 


1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Includes old age security and social development taxes. 
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15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational 
Class, 1968 and 1969 

1968 1969 
Occupational Class Total | Federal Total Federal 
Taxpayers Income ax Taxpayers Income ax 
Assessed Payable! Assessed | Payable? 
No. $’000 $’000 No. $7000 $’000 
HOM PLOVOCS Feeder eres cosoreurstas 6,015,172 | 34,078,474 | 3,322,767 6,312,088 | 38,171,494 | 4,403,596 
BPATINOLS ch verey. eater. arriereyayin see Sraera's 142,041 747,082 61,188 124, 482 635,649 55 , 857 
Bis Onrise na Mere oicreintercte easel ois loressus 9,460 50,056 4,352 9,115 46,016 4,402 
Self-employed Professionals— 
PACCOUNTANUS 12a e cee ae wocnesh ses 4,699 79 ,892 13,860 5,092 91,849 17,265 
Medical doctors and surgeons..... 17,688 516,151 114,925 17,940 580,145 136,746 
PI ORUISES see ye cis ees nce eiersiersrereieneters 5,184 104,529 19,834 5,372 116,964 23,761 
Lawyers and notaries............ 8,709 205 ,508 43 ,624 9,088 235,235 53,035 
Consulting engineers and 
BLCUITECUS Sects see sie eee 2,409 54,701 11,191 2,442 55,217 11,386 
Entertainers and artists.......... 5,049 30,731 3,446 6,409 38,993 4,817 
Other professionals............... 12,001 101,254 14,273 12,725 112,543 17,344 
Salesmenryn sons.) toner dieias 19,618 143,099 15,745 21,210 161,679 20,003 
Business proprietors............... 263,512 | 1,697,372 175,810 273,776 | 1,809,082 211,497 
HNVEStOns sonyeireselcra Pree eRe toler 192,088 1,251,451 142 ,878 234,766 1,522,529 191,612 
PLOpertysOWNers 54k. ccc eae weno 57,226 354,211 41,137 60,494 388 ,442 51,835 
IPENSIONCIS) emcee aici sks eae 202,419 709,419 45,635 256 ,569 890,116 68,477 
FATIOGHELS tvetietra teen ect Serr cers 9,639 37,540 3,560 12,445 55,460 5,889 
Totalss. access: 6,966,914 | 40,161,472 | 4,034,225 | 7,363,963 | 44,911,412 | 5,277,523 
1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Includes old age security and social development taxes. 
16.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1968 and 1969 
Total Federal Average 
incoine Class Based LaDy ets Income Assessed Tax Payable Federal Tax 
on Total Income 
1968 1969 1968 1969 19681 19692 19681 19692 
No. No. $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $ $ 
Winder $l 000Hs..- secre: 48,490 44,802 23,855 20,606 1,709 1,592 35 26 
$ 1,000 and under $ 2,000..} 700,406 | 722,295 | 1,099,065 | 1,130,644 26,188 32,742 37 45 
$ 2,000 “ $ 3,000..} 881,808 895,280 | 2,214,207 | 2,247,669 99,763 122 ,036 113 136 
$ 3,000 f $ 5,000. .}1,929,723 |1,888,500 | 7,663,440 | 7,506,527 515,604 611,338 267 324 
$ 5,000 oh $10,000. .|2,778,210 |2,985,437 |19,130,819 |20,985,960 | 1,819,171 | 2,352,850 655 788 
$10,000 a $25,000..| 570,866 | 757,336 | 7,672,937 |10,120,953 | 1,022,518 | 1,464,181 | 1,791 1,933 
$25,000 ra $50,000. . 46 ,835 56,987 | 1,548,658 | 1,882,843 324,610 404, 682 6,931 7,101 
$50,000 or over............ 10,576 13 ,326 808,490 | 1,016,210 224,664 288,102 | 21,243 | 21,620 
Totals: crs den 6,966,914 |7,363,963 |40,161,472 |44,911,412 | 4,034,225 | 5,277,523 579 717 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


2 Includes old age security and social development taxes. 
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Succession Duties and Estate Taxes 

From Jan. 1, 1947 to Mar. 31, 1963, only Ontario and Quebec levied succession duties, 
the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under the terms 
of the federal-provincial tax agreements (see p. 1122). However, British Columbia 
re-entered the field, effective for all deaths occurring on or after Apr. 1, 1963. The in- 
cidence of the estate tax since that time is discussed at pp. 1129 and 1135. Federal revenue 
from succession duties and estate taxes in the year ended Mar. 31, 1971 amounted to 
$119,835,070. In the same year, provincial revenues from succession duties in Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia were $44,631,000, $73,182,000 and $22,722,000, respectively. 


Excise Taxes 
Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 
are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1969-71 in Table 18. 


18.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969-71 


Commodity 1969 1970 1971 
$ $ $ 
SHOES K Se ey Sreetse an RS GOL OB CR MS ROOT BRAS Cnet e e: 1,569 , 840,938 1,716,899 ,405 1,707 500,713 
Other Excise Taxes— 
Cigarettes, tobacco and Cigars...........s.ee esse es 304,176,479 295,845,229 319,413,605 
Jewellery, watches, ornaments, etc.......... ee 9,462 ,220 10,393 ,633 10,190,385 
Matches‘andiliohtersiovar. ocr «Chines ss 1,106,976 1,093 ,209 1,100,841 
Television sets, radios, tubes and phonographs....... 35,346 , 292 40,763 ,855 38 ,555 , 830 
Eorletipreparations sane ccsean hiss cree ee ener 18,551,776 19,755,173 21,480,151 
WENO ys eerie ee Ee hes Noein, cfeeepte Medea ays sue Maia tesa rotee hel 5,859 , 702 6,990,586 8,063,707 
Shivave baracoxovk cayors thie nou gees cues denudeeeecen bode 4 1,680,479 2,560,084 4,001,346 
Nnterestrand: penalties atace sartecis co aractea. skorts 2,414,016 2,176,254 2,093 ,371 
Less refunds and drawbacks... .........0002000s-000: —733 ,047 —1,154,512 —1,625,862 
Totals Seal Vike, deeke.fe, 6.2 cua, vt niin orekal oie acne uui/6) «eli real caleba tales 1,947, 705,831 2,095,322, 916 2,110,724, 087 


1 Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks; excludes tax credited to the old age security fund. 


Excise Duties 

Gross excise duties collected are given in the following statement for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1969-71. The totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 8 
because refunds and drawbacks are included. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may 
be granted when domestic spirits, testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in 
limited quantities for medicinal or research purposes to universities, scientific or research 
laboratories, public hospitals, or health institutions in receipt of federal and provincial 
government aid. 


Item 1969 1970 1971 
$ $ $ 
SSDIT IGS Meee eae ne Mee cases tts oe tet ceetaes 185 ,367 ,682 194,732,949 209 , 360,993 
Beeriormalt liquorascda: tense) ne eer aoe aot ee 134,970,315 139 ,353 ,060 149,153,500 
Tobacco, cigarettes and cigars...............eeees 196 ,646, 182 193,840,437 212,173,674 
EHCENCOS TR he csi ae healnes sai ere arto as 32,693 32,085 36,219 


ED ORAL siege sister eaten Gin tnereieer ein meat 517,016,872 527,958,531 570,724,386 


Section 4.—-Federal-Provincial Conditional Grants 
and Shared-Cost Programs* 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, federal expenditures on joint federal-provincial 
programs, which had experienced a slowdown in their rate of increase during 1968-69, 
picked up again as a result of the entry of five provinces in the medicare plan. These 


* Asat January 1972, Prepared in the Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Ottawa 
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programs take three forms: (1) the Federal Government contributes financial assistance to 
a program administered by a province; (2) the federal and provincial governments each 
assumes the sole responsibility for the construction, administration and financing of sep- 
arate aspects of a joint project; or (8) the province contributes financially to a joint program 
administered by the Federal Government. 


The first category of joint programs is by far the most common and such programs 
are commonly called conditional grant programs. They are characterized by the Federal 
Government agreeing to make money available to a province on certain conditions, such 
conditions always specifying the field, service or project to which the money must be 
applied. In addition to being entrusted with the administration of programs, the provinces 
may be required to make financial contributions to such programs, to provide certain facili- 
ties, and to meet certain specified standards in operating them. The various programs in 
the field of social policy are good examples of conditional grant programs. Under the 
hospital insurance program, for instance, the Federal Government undertakes to contribute 
to participating provinces a specified share of the costs incurred by the provinces in respect 
of public hospital insurance programs. The federal contribution in each province is equal 
to 25 p.c. of the average per capita cost of in-patient services in Canada as a whole plus 25 
p.c. of the average per capita cost of in-patient services in the province multiplied by the 
average for the year of the number of insured persons in the province. 


Although the hospital insurance program, with its specifications of eligible hospitals, 
sharable costs and the amount of the federal contribution, is characteristic of many condi- 
tional grant programs, there are others in which the conditions are nominal. For example, 
under the Canada Assistance Plan the Federal Government undertakes to share one half 
of the cost of welfare paid to recipients in need, the scale and conditions of the assistance 
to be determined by the provinces. In general, it may be said that the hospital insurance 
program conforms to the traditional pattern of conditional grants, whereas the Canada 
Assistance Plan marks an approach in which flexibility and adaptability to local circum- 
stances is allowed to modify insistence on a national uniform standard. 


Joint programs in the second category—those in which the federal and provincial 
governments accept sole responsibility for portions of a total project—are not numerous 
and are generally of a public works type. The irrigation projects carried out jointly by 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Province of Alberta on the St. 
Mary’s and Bow Rivers in southern Alberta were of this nature. In the St. Mary’s irriga- 
tion project, the Federal Government undertook the responsibility for the construction 
of all main reservoirs, large dams and connecting works, and Alberta assumed responsibility 
for the construction of the distribution system and the development and colonization of 
the new irrigable areas. 


Joint programs in the third category are also few in number and the sums of money 
involved are seldom large. The South Saskatchewan River dam was an example; Canada 
undertook to pay the costs of the dam in the first instance, with Saskatchewan subsequently 
reimbursing Canada for one quarter of the federal expenditures (up to a maximum of 
$25,000,000) on the dam and reservoir. By Mar. 31, 1968, the full amount had been 
recovered from Saskatchewan. 


The federal transfers to the provinces in respect of the conditional grant and shared- 
cost programs increased from $75,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, to an estimated 
$1,896,000,000 in 1969-70. The increase was attributable largely to the introduction of 
the hospital insurance and diagnostic services program in 1958, medicare in 1968, increaSes 
in the level of assistance, and the integration of welfare programs under the Canada As- 
sistance Plan. In 1969-70, federal contributions to the programs in respect of hospital 
and diagnostic services and welfare programs integrated with and into the Canada As- 
sistance Plan were estimated at $919,019,000 and $480,972,000, respectively. 

The increasing number and extent of conditional grant and shared-cost programs has 
occasioned some provincial criticisms and misgivings. It has been argued that the pre- 
ponderant occupancy of the direct tax field in the postwar years by the Federal Government 
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encouraged the growth of such programs, as the provinces were denied the revenues that 
would have enabled them to provide equivalent programs themselves. At the 1964 
Federal-Provincial Conference, the Province of Quebec proposed that a province be given 
the option to assume full administrative and financial responsibility for certain joint 
programs upon the Federal Government making available to that province the necessary 
additional tax room. These proposals were referred to a federal-provincial committee of 
officials for consideration. As a consequence of their consideration, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, in a letter to the provincial Premiers dated Aug. 15, 1964, proposed a temporary 
measure permitting a province for an interim period to assume ful] financial and administra- 
tive responsibility in respect of certain programs pending the development of more perma- 
nent arrangements. Parliament approved the necessary legislation—the Established 
Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act—in April 1965. Under the Act, the Government 
of Canada was authorized to enter into agreements with any province that wished to 
assume full financial and administrative responsibility for certain programs in return for 
fiscal compensation. The nature and number of programs were itemized in the schedules 
to the Act. 


Schedule I listed the major conditional grant programs of a continuing nature and 
Schedule II listed smaller and more transient programs. The Schedule I programs were: 
(1) hospital insurance; (2) old age assistance, blind persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ 
allowances, and the welfare portion of unemployment assistance; (3) the technical and 
vocational training programs for youths who were not yet members of the labour force; 
and (4) the health grant program, except those elements that involved research and dem- 
onstration. The Schedule II programs were: (1) agricultural lime assistance; (2) the 
forestry programs; (3) hospital construction grants; (4) campgrounds and picnic areas; 
and (5) the roads-to-resources program. ‘The Act was subsequently amended to include 
the Canada Assistance Plan. 


If a province wished to avail itself of the provisions of the Established Programs 
(Interim Arrangements) Act in respect of a Schedule I program, it had to enter into a 
supplemental agreement in which it undertook to assume full responsibility for the admini- 
stration and financing of the program. The Federal Government undertook to ensure 
that the province received revenue equivalent to the fiscal burden it assumed. The 
Federal Government undertook to: (a) abate by a specified percentage the individual 
income tax on the income of residents of the province; (b) pay associated equalization; and 
(c) make an operating cost adjustment. The operating cost adjustment payment or 
recovery was to ensure that a province did not suffer or benefit financially through assuming 
the financing of the federal share of the former joint program. Because of their smaller 
size and lack of continuity, the compensation associated with a Schedule II program did 
not provide for federal tax abatement or associated equalization payments. The compen- 
sation for these programs was to be paid directly to the province by the federal Minister of 
Finance. 


The freedom of a province to vary the nature and condition of a program enumerated 
in the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act differed between the Schedule I 
and Schedule II programs. Under the Act, a supplemental agreement with respect to a 
Schedule I program could vary the conditions of the original agreement only as to the 
manner in which Canada would contribute to the program and the manner in which ac- 
counts were submitted. A supplemental agreement for a Schedule II program might 
require the program to be continued as in the original authority or it might allow a province 
to substitute a provincial program having substantially similar objectives. 

The Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act was designed to provide for an 
interim period during which a province might assume greater administrative and financial 
responsibility for the enumerated programs and during which time more permanent arrange- 
ments governing joint programs might be devised. The length of the interim period was 
set out in the Act for each program and varied from Mar. 31, 1967 to Dec. 31, 1970. The 
tax abatement associated with Schedule I programs was also set out in the Act and varied 
from 1 p.c. for the health grant program to 14 p.c. for hospital insurance. 
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The Province of Quebec alone availed itself of the provisions of the above legislation. 
At the federal-provincial meetings in September and October 1966, the Federal Govern- 
ment offered the provinces revised and more permanent arrangements. The Federal 
Government proposed to abate, for the period 1967-70, 17 p.c. of the personal income tax 
in those provinces that would take over the financial responsibility for the hospital insur- 
ance, welfare (i.e., Canada Assistance Plan) and health grant programs. ‘To ensure fiscal 
equity, equalization and operating cost adjustment payments were to be associated with 
the abatement. As the technical and vocational program was being discontinued in its 
existing form, the offer did not apply to that program. These proposals were re-offered 
again at the Nov. 4-5, 1968 meeting of the Ministers of Finance and Provincial Treasurers. 
Until the future responsibility for the joint programs, hospital insurance, Canada welfare, 
and health grants is finally agreed upon, the contracting-out arrangement in the Established 
Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act has been extended by the annual Estimates. 


Additional Readings:— 
Donald V. Smiley, Conditional Grants and Canadian Federalism (Canadian Tax Papers No. 32), Toronto, Cae 
nadian Tax Foundation, February 1963. Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, 
Federal-Provincial Conditional Grant and Shared-Cost Programmes 1962, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, October 
1963, $3 (Catalogue No. F2-2563). Appendix to House of Commons Debates of Sept. 10, 1964. Statutes of 
Canada 1964-65, c. 54. George E. Carter, Canadian Conditional Grants since World War II (Canadian Tax 
Papers No. 54), Toronto, Canadian Tax Foundation, November 1971. 


Section 5.—Provincial Government Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
adjustments to the provincial Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce 
comparable statistics. For example, financial data relating to specific functions are 
sometimes excluded from the ordinary or current accounts of certain provinces; and 
therefore the transactions of special or administrative funds carrying out these functions 
must be consolidated with the provincial accounts to produce statistics which are com- 
parable to those of the other provinces. 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 20 shows the gross general revenue and expen- 
diture of provincial governments and their funds for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1967-69. 
Tables 21 and 22 reflect the details by source and function of the gross revenue and expen- 
diture. Table 23 gives details of the amounts transferred by provincial governments to 
municipalities, school boards and other local government entities. 


20.—Gross General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-69 


Gross General Revenue Gross General Expenditure 
Province or Territory ne a 

1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland.......... 178 ,857 231,679 262 543 273 ,591 304 ,062 311,581 
Prince Edward Island. . 38,615 48,499 54,958 49 ,242 53,513 56,065 
Nova Scotia........... 246,101 309 ,388 335,890 263 ,850 322,976 378,318 
New Brunswick........ 200,416 280,348 313,224 219,488 318,853 346 ,666 
Quebec ssn sucscs toes 1,991,975 2,491,455 2,831,771 2,290,541 2,651,960 2,883,189 
Ontario’ << e Aeie sste he ce 2,437 , 953 2,896,484 3,492,868 2,405,588 2,991,540 3,611,453 
Manitoba 225 i.+.c6. a2 aoc 316,565 390,932 434,251 331,909 378 ,633 425,161 
Saskatchewan.......... 388 , 402 432 ,886 477,138 394,201 427,416 467 ,099 
Abertay 21. dejreds cies = 604 ,090 660,200 861,063 686 ,569 760,101 870,317 
British Columbia...... 748 , 458 829 ,064 1,040,378 706 ,385 800,455 948,842 
Yukon Territory....... 7,336 10,270 12533k 8,391 12,136 13,546 
Northwest Territories. . 8,050 12,330 13,568 11,621 14,239 18,802 
Canada........ 7,166,818 8,593,535 10,129, 983 7,641,376 9,035, 884 10,331, 039 
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Debt of Provincial Governments.—Table 24 shows total bonded debt, by province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968, Table 25 shows that the majority of bond issues are payable 
in Canada, and Table 26 gives details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial gov- 
ernments as at Mar. 31, 1968. These were the latest data available at time of writing. 


24.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 


as at Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968 


Average | Average Average 
Province and Year pod Interest | Term of Province and Year et: Interest 
Rate Tssue © Rate 
$000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. 
Newfoundland— Manitoba— 
TOG Tae esc ee 269 ,575 5.68 21% LOO TPE cok tear 278 ,693 4.78 
BOGS ME Roce cc te ee 354,544 5.98 20.2 WOGS cm ccrtece s merecs 304,159 4.87 
Prince Edward Island— Saskatchewan— 
POG AE RE oe oe Pec si5 58,541 55D: 21.6 AGG 0sivoiaiacostiaesy race 665,315 4,86 
TOGSmt weeeer ac cee 64,332 5.74 21.0 196828 Soe craps 687 ,063 4.94 
Nova Scotia— Alberta— 
TOG Le Sores atoses uekesarssass 454,210 4.82 20.8 LOG Ciecstoversissncteve ted 7,183 2.87 
NOG SS ito csaieicts eee 2 580,136 5.31 21.7 LOGS here Motives aecterets 6,019 2.89 
New Brunswick— British Columbia— 
ROG TAP ie crsiceicyemiess 371,332 5.00 20.9 OG Tiere cnt eee 67,917 3.47 
LOGS a5 13 erties sewer 394,382 5.16 21.0 G68 se.cecnt ees 67,917 3.47 
Quebec— 
CGY fi = aoe Re ER 1,469,031 5.35 18.4 
POG Sy iss ctacarc atelee ve 1,674,654 5.60 18.7 Totals— 
Ontario— LOGE ee 6,302,790 4.95 
NOG es ions ware tee ss 2,660,993 4.75 21.0 
LOGS hss ces oes 3,269,217 5.01 20.9 A968 eee coe 7,402, 423 5.08 


Average 
Term of 
Issue 


yrs. 


24.8 
24.8 


20.1 
20.2 


25.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place of 


Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968 


Payable in— 1967 1968 
$'000 $7000 
CATs ok Saye Bd cee, Enters © SSPE aL aren Aun a ean ene eg eet ARC 5,095 ,232 5,924,146 
TTHLAs SYA eee eo ctooie SERS O nae ombe 5 Cea ORDSCe Con SCE Coun OEBD OO CRnn Aaa itice 1,131,848 1,408,061 
Pedi ba ben and. C ama da wea tem ctor tteretnta cooks sy itinie dole aracabevste ibid eter aie avon ata ersten 48 365 47,202 
BriTtaiiMUmribed staves and: Canna samc aeciteirockineet: otiee cums ciinaisrs neice cate stiri 18,242 13,911 
SS CLUAINCL e Feuey sete sc ences ote ie ete terete cae tet ic esses torsisyshote ats ois ease Siac ccc acsials, siauaiaye afenshstentesre siete ove 9,103 9,103 
MIS AY Che ie eS re OO i PJ a RS SN Oe Ot 5 Acero Sisters 6,302,790 7,402, 423 
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Section 6.—Local Government Finance 


Local Government Taxation.—Table 27 shows, for the year 1968, local taxes levied 
by municipalities and by some school authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end 
of the year. Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for 
services between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, these 
figures should not be used as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden 
of local government taxation. 


27.—Local Government Taxation, by Province, 1968 


New- Prince Now New 
Item found- | Edward Se oe oe Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 
land Island CO wick 
AKA GLOM TEV CNUG Sy5:57 clo, o1os, viehieveseieie oat slere $000 10,573 6,122 65,173 11,424 | 813,177 |1,286,854 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
SRosalewe peers eet aias cals eciowiaces $000 10,243 5,958 62,214 11,424 806,590 |1,290,446 
Percentage of taxation revenue........ p.c. 96.88 97.32 95.46 100.0 99.19 100.28 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $’000 4,599 1,666 15,221 499 129 ,596 98 ,144 
_ Percentage of taxation revenue........ p.c. 43.50 27.21 23.35 4.37 15.94 7.63 
North- 
Sas- she Yukon 
Manitoba} katch- | Alberta ee all haere piles 
ewan tory Ponies 
PRAXA TION TOVENUCE te sie sles cmiee eects os scte $000 129,461 147,613 217,501 296,564 327 726 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
LOCAL ena eect en otc netne cio. $000 125,861 137,818 213,742 296,211 337 670 
Percentage of taxation revenue........p.c. 97.22 93.36 98.27 99.88 103.06 92.29 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $000 29,785 20,038 32,977 9,617 122 176 
Percentage of taxation revenue........ p-c. 23.01 13.57 15.16 3.24 37.31 24.24 


Local Government Revenue, Expenditure and Debt.—Tables 28, 29 and 30 show 
comparative totals and details of gross revenue and expenditure of local governments, by 
province, and Table 31 sets out the direct debt of local governments for the fiscal years 
ended nearest Dec. 31, 1968. 


28.—Gross Revenue and Expenditure of Local Governments, by Province, 
Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1968 


. Gross Gross : : Gross Gross 
Province Revenue | Expenditure Province or Territory Revenue | Expenditure 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
24,396 30,757 || Saskatchewan............. 275,678 292 ,860 
18,208 18-499) Alberta 2 fas 2 asa aeee 506, 856 580,921 
146,702 158,232 | British Columbia.......... 584,121 627,540 
36,331 41,738 || Yukon Territory.......... 1,077 782 
1,616,501 1,780,519 | Northwest Territories..... 2,120 2,455 
2,493,740 2,758,372 | 
200,748 ioe Canada............ 5,975,473 | 6,564,167 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—TRENDS IN ECONCMIC 
AGGREGATES* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. NaTronat INCOME AND EXPENDI- SEecTION 7. GOVERNMENT EcoNoMIC PLANNING 
MURR BWA CCOUNTS corres Gee See le Oe 1171 AGENCIES. 5). odbc bynes ais Se 1215 
SEcTION 2. FINANCIAL FLow ACCOUNTS...... 1181 Subsection 1. The Economic Council of 
Canada cits: cota Soci chs eee 1215 


Section 3. Domestic Propuct sy Inpustry. 1187 
Subsection 2. The Department of Regional 


Section 4. AGGREGATE PRopucTIVITY TRENDS 1192 HeonomicHixpansion.. 34-55 o-eese eee oo 1223 
Section 5. CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNA- Subsection 3. The Cape Breton Develop- 
STIONA TEE AY MINT Ay or nates tk cye ere seayencee 1197 ment: Corporation. co... cree oonte 1225 
Section 6. CANADA’s INTERNATIONAL INVEST- Subsection 4. Provincial Government Eco- 
MEIVE SE OSUPION An tae sits aia Sd wie kd ars teveve ots 1207 nomic Planning Agencies............... 1226 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an interrelated framework for 
economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Income and Expenditure Accounts 


The national income and expenditure accounts, which have recently undergone a 
complete and comprehensive historical revision, constitute a subset of the system of national 
accounts (also included in this system are the balance of international payments, input- 
output tables, indexes of real domestic product by industry and financial flow accounts). 
The national income and expenditure accounts provide accounting summaries for the nation 
as a whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between 
major groups of transactors, namely, governments, corporate and government business 
enterprises, persons and unincorporated businesses and non-residents. By combining and 
summarizing these operations into their various classes, information may be obtained on 
the functioning of the economy, which is of particular interest to governments concerned 
with problems of full employment, taxation and prices, and to businessmen concerned with 
programs of investment and marketing. 


The tables on pp. 1176-1181 are based on the historically revised series of the national 
income and expenditure accounts. The new accounts incorporate major statistical revisions 
and changes in definitions and structural presentation. A full 1926-66 coverage of the 


* Section 1 was prepared in the National Income and Expenditure Division, Sections 2, 5 and 6 in the Balance of 
Payments and Financial Flows Division and Sections 3 and 4 in the National Output and Productivity Division of 
Statistics Canada. Section 7 was prepared by the authorities concerned. 
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tables for national income and gross national product (Table 2) and for gross national ex- 
penditure in current and in constant (1961) dollars (Tables 3 and 4) is available in a Statistics 
Canada summary report National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 1926-68. Definitions 
are as follows:— 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure——Gross national expenditure measures the same aggregate 
as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services at market 
prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, to govern- 
ments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to non- 
residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1970 


The rate of expansion of the Canadian economy slackened somewhat in 1970, although 
the pace of activity increased in the final quarter of the year. The preliminary estimate of 
the aggregate value of Canada’s production of goods and services in 1970 of $84,468,000,000 
was $5,908,000,000 larger than for 1969, or an increase of 7.5 p.c. This rate of increase was 
somewhat lower than those recorded in most recent years, except in 1967 when the economy 
also experienced some slowing down. The rise in the implicit price deflator for Gross 
National Product (GNP) of 4.1 p.c., although smaller than the 4.7-p.c. rise in 1969, was 
still one of the largest annual price increases shown in recent years. However, most of 
the annual increase was attributable to the momentum of rising prices at the beginning of 
1970; in the course of the year there was some deceleration. After allowing for rising 
prices, the physical volume of production rose by 3.3 p.c., compared with increases of 3.5 p.c. 
in 1967 and of about 5 p.c. in 1968 and in 1969. 


Fiscal and monetary policies adopted in 1969 apparently played some role in slowing 
down the growth of incomes and domestic demand in the first half of 1970 and at the same 
time contributed to the moderation of price advance. Some easing of these policies ap- 
peared to have had an effect in the recovery of demand in the latter part of the year. The 
quickened pace of activity in the fourth quarter was noteworthy, especially in view of the 
fact that it occurred despite a major strike in the automobile industry during most of that 
period. A remarkable development in 1970 which contributed to the continued growth of 
the economy was the spectacular gain in exports realized in the first quarter and maintained 
throughout the remainder of the year. 


Prices showed a progressive deceleration as the year progressed. However, despite 
some indications of moderate productivity gains, there was no comparable evidence of a 
parallel decrease in cost pressure. The sharp decline in corporation profits reflected these 
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underlying cost-price relationships as well as certain special factors—in particular, numerous 
work stoppages and the effect on some export-oriented industries of the appreciation of the 
Canadian dollar which resulted from the freeing of the exchange rate in the month of June. 
Employment increases were unusually small and insufficient to absorb the rapid rise in the 
labour force. As a result, the unemployment rate for the year jumped from 4.7 p.c. to 
5.9 p.c., its highest level since 1962. 


Consumer Demand.—Consumer spending in 1970 continued to be an important 
element in explaining cyclical changes in aggregate demand. Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services rose by 5.3 p.c. compared with increases of between 8 p.c. and 
10 p.c. in the previous few years. 


Not unexpectedly, the principal weakness occurred in the purchases of the more 
expensive durable goods items, where the consumer has the greatest scope for discretionary 
spending. Outlays on new passenger cars fell by 17 p.c.; a steep decline in this component 
occurred in the first quarter and, after recovering ground in the following two quarters, 
spending fell again in the fourth quarter when sales were affected by the automobile strike. 
(Only outlays on automobiles of North American manufacture were diminished; spending 
on overseas models rose strongly for the second consecutive year.) Among other durable 
goods, recreation equipment and home appliances also showed declines, while outlays on 
furniture, fixtures (such items as lamps and curtains) and floor coverings remained around 
their 1969 level. 


Sluggishness of demand was also evident in the other major categories of consumer 
spending. The slowdown in semi-durable goods was especially marked in clothing and 
footwear. In services, the deceleration was due largely to the further extension of the 
medicare program, which has the effect of shifting most medical expenses from the personal 
to the government sector. However, services other than medical also showed a decelera- 
tion. Outlays on non-durable goods, which were propped up by accelerated rises in elec- 
tricity and fuel, rose at a rate only slightly lower than in the previous year. 


Fixed Capital Outlays.—High levels of mortgage interest rates in 1969 and early 
1970 had an influence on investment outlays for new housing. Spending on new residential 
construction fell by 8 p.c. during the year and starts of new residential structures fell abrupt- 
ly in March 1969 and continued to decrease until May 1970. This was reflected, with 
the usual time lag, in strongly declining outlays in the latter part of 1969 and the first two 
quarters of 1970. In response to the easing in mortgage markets starting in mid-year 
and to the injection of federal mortgage funds for direct lending in low-rental housing, es- 
pecially in the fourth quarter, starts climbed sharply from July onward. This rebound in 
starts was reflected in a very sharp 12.7-p.c. advance in outlays in the closing quarter. 


Business fixed investment, excluding housing, rose by 8.0 p.c. to a level of $11,172,000,000. 
Despite falling profits and sluggish sales in domestic markets, these results (based on pre- 
liminary annual survey information) were in line with the expressed intentions declared at 
the beginning of the year in the survey of business investment. Spending on non-residential 
construction was up by 10.1 p.c. in 1970 compared with 5.1 p.c. in the previous year. Out- 
lays on machinery and equipment rose at a lesser rate than in 1969—by 6.2 p.c. compared 
with 11.1 p.c. 


Inventory Investment.—The bulk of the sharp decline in inventory investment in 
1970 was attributable to the farm component, which swung from an accumulation of 
$503,000,000 to a decumulation of $178,000,000. The farm inventory movement reflected 
a sharp reduction in the value of the new crop, partly in response to the government Lower 
Inventory for Tomorrow (LIFT) program; it also reflected considerable decline in grain 
stocks in commercial channels, coinciding with rising grain exports. 


Investment in non-farm business inventories also declined somewhat. This was 
due largely to sharp depletions in the fourth quarter, especially in the stocks of motor 
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vehicle dealers which were drawn down as a result of the automobile strike. For the year 
as a whole, the stock-to-shipments ratio in manufacturing industries and stock-to-sales 
ratios in both retail and wholesale trade were higher than in 1969. 


Exports and Imports.—Strong foreign demand for Canadian goods and services in 
1970 provided by far the greatest stimulus to the economy. The gains were concentrated 
in the first quarter, when they accounted for almost all of the increase in total demand. 
Exports were thereafter maintained at only slightly lower levels than in the first quarter, 
resulting in a gain of 13.5 p.c. for the year as a whole compared with one of 10.5 p.c. in 1969. 
Increases in merchandise exports were widespread but were particularly notable in metals 
and cereals. An unusual feature of this expansion was the altered direction of the flow of 
export gains. Exports to the United States, Canada’s largest customer, increased moder- 
ately in line with the marked economic slowdown in that country, whereas exports to over- 
seas countries, especially to the European Economic Community, to the United Kingdom 
and to Japan, rose spectacularly. In sharp contrast with exports, imports of goods and 
services rose by only 2.0 p.c. These developments in the external sector caused a huge 
swing of $2,100,000,000 in the balance of transactions in goods and services with non- 
residents—from a deficit of $967,000,000 to a surplus of $1,136,000,000, the highest surplus 
ever recorded in Canada. 


Government Current Expenditure on Goods and Services.—Rising government 
current expenditure on goods and services was another important sustaining force in 1970, 
the rise of 15.5 p.c. being the highest since 1966. Almost half of the gain occurred at the 
provincial level of government, which was up 37 p.c. due largely to increased expenditures 
under medicare programs. Expenditure of local governments and of hospitals also recorded 
sizable increases of over 10 p.c. and Federal Government current expenditure on goods and 
services rose by 5.1 p.c. 


Incomes.—Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income made a substantial 
gain of 8.9 p.c. in 1970. Although this increase was smaller than those recorded in recent 
years (when annual increases generally exceeded 10 p.c.) it was, nevertheless, well ahead of 
the increase of 7.5p.c.inGNP. Higher average earnings accounted for most of the increase 
in labour income. With most of the increase in employment absorbed by service-producing 
industries, there was an accentuation of the tendency toward larger increases in this group 
than in goods-producing industries. 


The deceleration in the rate of increase of wages and salaries in the goods-producing 
industries was due entirely to slow growth in strike-affected manufacturing, where the rate 
of increase was about half that in 1969—5.6 p.c. compared with 10.7 p.c. Construction, 
which also experienced labour disputes, showed an increase similar to that shown in 1969. 
A sharp acceleration in mining, from 4.4 p.c. to 17.5 p.c., reflected an increase in production 
following strikes in 1969. In the service-producing industries, although all groups showed 
smaller rises in labour income, the deceleration was most evident in public administration. 


Preliminary estimates of corporation profits before taxes indicated a decline of 6.2 p.c. 
for 1970, the first annual decline since 1967 when profits fell by 2.0 p.c. After falling in 
mid-1969, profits moved somewhat erratically along an apparently flat trend line from the 
third quarter of 1969 until the third quarter of 1970, then plunged by 11.7 p.c. in the strike- 
affected fourth quarter. The year’s rise of 9.3 p.c. in capital consumption allowances 
cushioned the fall in gross profits (which include these provisions for depreciation); gross 
profits declined by a moderate 0.9 p.c. 


Other income components either fell or rose at slower: rates than in 1969. Accrued 
net farm income fell by almost 20 p.c., due mainly to the smaller crop. (Swings of this 
magnitude are not uncommon in this series.) Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business, including rent, rose by 3.2 p.c. compared with 4.6 p.c. in 1969; interest and miscel- 
laneous investment income was up by 13.4 p.c. after an unusually large 24-p.c. increase 
in 1969. 
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Personal disposable income (personal income after tax and other deductions) rose by 
6 p.c., a slower pace than in any year since 1961. However, because personal expenditure 
on goods and services was even more sluggish, the personal saving ratio (personal saving as 
a proportion of personal disposable income) increased in 1970. 


Price Movements.—For the year 1970 as a whole, the implicit price index for gross 
national expenditure rose by 4.1 p.c. compared with a 4.7-p.c. rise in 1969. While con- 
ceptually different, base-weighted price indexes such as the Consumer Price Index, the 
Industry Selling Price Indexes and the General Wholesale Price Index also showed price 
moderation. The price indexes for most major categories of final expenditure recorded 
lower increases than in 1969. Within 1970, the over-all implicit price index showed a 
deceleration, mainly as a result of the moderation from the second quarter onward, of the 
rise in the implicit price index for personal expenditure on goods and of that for exports. 


The implicit price index for exports rose by 3.3 p.c. in 1970. The increase was con- 
centrated in the first quarter, which showed an unusually strong 2.1-p.c. rise; export prices 
rose very little in the rest of the year. The effect on export prices of the freeing of the ex- 
change rate in June 1970 was not clear. It would appear that for many export commodities 
where prices are determined in world markets or contractually fixed in United States dollars 
it caused a lowering of the Canadian prices. The impact of the appreciation of the Canadian 
dollar on import prices was, as expected, to slow their rate of increase. 


The implicit price index for total personal expenditure rose by 3.2 p.c., a deceleration 
from the increases of about 4.0 p.c. recorded in each of the previous two years. All com- 
ponents except durables showed price deceleration. A marked easing in the price of rents 
explained the slowdown in services, as most other indexes in the services group continued 
to rise strongly. The softening in the non-durables price index was due to declining food 
prices, one of the more striking developments of the year, and was related to depressed 
markets for certain agricultural products, to lower prices of food imports and, in the latter 
part of the year, to intense competition among large retail chain stores. The rise in durable 
goods prices was centred on the first quarter. 


The increase of 3.0 p.c. shown by the implicit price index for business gross fixed capital 
formation was notably lower than the 4.3 p.c. shown in 1969, the deceleration occurring in 
construction prices. The implicit price index for residential construction rose by 3.3 p.c. 
and that for non-residential construction by 4.2 p.c., compared with increases in 1969 of 5.3 
p.c. and 6.3 p.c., respectively. The rise in the price of residential construction was due 
entirely to increased price of the labour component; in non-residential construction the 
prices of both labour and materials contributed to the increase. The price for machinery 
and equipment rose at 2.5 p.c., the same rate as in 1969. 


The Government Sector.—Total revenues of all levels of government combined 
(excluding intergovernmental transfers) rose by just over 9 p.c. in 1970 from the level of 
the previous year, the smallest annual increase in several years. All categories, with the 
exception of corporate direct taxes, increased. More than half of the increase was accounted 
for by a 15-p.c. gain in revenue from personal direct taxes, the larger part of which took 
place at the federal level. Revenue from indirect taxes rose by over $650,000,000 with the 
gain concentrated at the provincial and local government levels, due mainly to higher returns 
from retail sales, gasoline and property taxes; federal indirect taxes were virtually un- 
changed. The investment income of governments also rose during 1970 and was attributed 
mainly to higher interest receipts. 


Total expenditures of all levels of government rose more than revenues, by over 13.5 
p.c., with about two thirds of the increase due to higher outlays on goods and services. 
A significant part of this increase in goods and services took place at the provincial level, 
where a major factor was the medicare program which reflected a full year’s operation in 
some provinces and its introduction during the year in other provinces. Transfer payments 
to persons rose by $744,000,000 in 1970. At the federal level, the gain was due to higher 
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old age security pensions and unemployment insurance benefits, while at the provincial 
level there were higher transfers to post-secondary educational institutions and to beney- 
olent associations. 


With revenues rising less sharply than expenditures, the surplus of the government 
sector, on a national accounts basis, declined from $2,208,000,000 in 1969 to $1,278,000,000 
in 1970. The Federal Government moved from a surplus of $773,000,000 in 1969 to a 
deficit of $12,000,000 in 1970 and the provincial government sector also moved to a deficit 
position. Local governments recorded a small surplus in 1970 and the surplus of the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans rose. 


1.—Gross National Product in Current and Constant (1961) Dollars, 
and Index of Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1961) Dollars, 1926-70 


Gross National Product ee f Gross National Product Indes f 

National National 

=; aries ; Expendi- |} € et : Expendi- 

ear Sie illions o ture in ear one illions o ture in 

‘ Millions Constant Constant Millions Constant Constant 
Cos Pecan (agi) (1961) oe eee aeel) (1961) 

On ets Dollars Dollars orate Dollars Dollars 

(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
NOOO eccrine aiaere Mie 5,146 10, 208 26.1 Nee ORE certaren rece 16,300 22,119 56.6 
LOOT ee ate iisetlcee 5,561 a hee ak 28.6 LODO Fetch see taet 17,955 23,809 60.9 
1 OOS Meee a dpertairese 6,050 12,191 31.2 LOS LSS acer cae 21,060 25,004 64.0 
Oy etd dementias 6,139 12,237 31.3 Os te sata eae 24,042 27,398 70.1 
1030) Se weeee -aa sees 5,720 11,713 30.0 ODS ere oe eetstere 25,327 28 , 862 73.9 
LOS be wiiicaconts 4,693 10, 226 26.2 LOSS. Go a eeteraties 25, 233 28 , 283 72.4 
POS DAEs Ore ke 3,814 9,166 23.0 ODD ete arteer reer: 27,895 31,079 79.5 
AGS Stas aterisveravahts 3,492 8,555 21.9 OSG Fa Oath 31,374 33,780 86.4 
LOSS oilers cae 3,969 9,594 24.5 LOD teeters oily 32,907 34,710 88.8 
LOB DA ee nen oak oe 4,301 10,343 26.5 LODE encarta er ee 34,094 35, 462 90.7 
OSG ae eleimvaa sie 2 4,634 10,801 27.6 LOB ONS oh eae No ee 36, 266 36, 929 94.5 
OSV Nnscta cect rye 5,241 11,886 30.4 OBO Kee causes serra 37,775 37,994 97.2 
LOSS oer okr Ae St 5,272 11,984 30.7 LOOM ernie ccwatet er 39, 080 39, 080 100.0 
LOS Ons tae er tee 5,621 12,874 32.9 LOGZ AM aace se wae 42,353 41,778 106.9 
NOLO Rar ictttet wlohe 6,713 14, 687 37.6 LOGS ycaka nc toute a axe 45,465 43,996 112.6 
115 Deine ere oy cine a 8,282 16, 800 43.0 LOO 4a siete ute 49,783 47,050 120.4 
1 Oe eS ACA no 10, 265 19,917 51.0 LOGS Grace cae tes 54,897 50,149 128.3 
LOSS Satie eeontceh here 11,053 20,719 53.0 LOG Gees eee ees 61,421 53, 650 137.3 
OAM perce fe .onehdes 11,848 21,5389 55.1 196 Vic. eee Pe 65,722 55,517 142.1 
OAS ere ake his 11,863 21,057 53.9 OG Se ns cet Crane 71,388 58, 259 149.1 
A OAG MR eee ores 11,885 20, 493 52.4 LOGON eae con eee. 78,560 61,214 156.6 
LOA ert tevtche ate hatte 13, 169 20,861 53.4 1070 pee 84, 468 63, 210 161.7 
ROAD Bee, erae, eosty 15,127 21,374 54.7 


2.—National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1967-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1967 1968" 1969° 1970 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income...................... 35,275 38, 493 43, 203 47,043 
Malitaryapay; AC alOwancCescant stags que mera terete Meee eae 839 860 898 906 
IC OLPOLAIOUNDLOMUSIPELOLO GAXeS! Loc tte ciao eee saree airieeanee 6,774 7,442 7,852 7,364 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents ?.................200000- —854 —827 —818 —906 
Interest, and miscellaneous investment income 3,.................00055 2,335 2,571 3,187 3,614 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production 4.......... 1,306 1,471 1,695 1,369 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business, incl. rent 5........... 3,926 4,218 4,410 4,551 
Inwentoryavaliation AGWsShMEN ts sa. cilee mane ae weenie mers oescle ile mete ee —323 —317 —549 —171 
Net National Income at Factor Cost........................ 49,278 53, 911 59,878 63,770 
IndirEet PAXeS LESS; SU DSIGIES .¢ aree i on rae ace are Meee Soca ares ase 8, 786 9,677 10,647 11,251 
Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation adjust- 
TIN OT Ls shih eee dalls nual: Seeigoer ate ralacacunstorele has oie distetatnasd cork al anst.stenade adore yalaustanesacecae 7,877 8,411 9,066 9,898 
Residuallerroroh estimators auscer dorian meen hi hans ete cee ee —219 —611 —1,031 —4651 
Gross National Product at Market Prices................... 65, 722 71,388 78,560 84,468 
1 Includes dividends paid to non-residents and excludes profits of government business enterprises. 2 Tn- 
cludes withholding tax. 3 Includes profits (net of losses) of government business enterprises and other govern- 
ment investment income. 4 Includes value of physical change in farm inventories, 5 Includes net in- 


come of independent professional practitioners. 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure, 1967-70 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1967 1968" 1969 1970 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services................-. 38, 998 42,360 46,531 48 995 
Government current expenditure on goods and services................ 10,934 12,158 13,680 15,802 
GMOSSETXCALCAD Lin! LOLIMAPION owen set cei eevee ete tae ee teen 15,684 15,809 17,242 17,961 
Government SON aera o IGE OO DOT OMEN AS De STE AAR GOB AR Saar Seaeeeee 2,969 2,995 8,052 8,252 
Business so Bers afiersiatole.¥ ajo 59 HoOO DEGAS Vado SON SuTg MeO INOS Osan OOS 12,716 12,814 14,190 14,709 
Residential:construction.cte cn puck cose seer ne ioe nie 2,809 8,254 3,843 3,587 
Non-residentialiconstructionys-em acces saa mee tse seein aie clerics 4,633 4,642 4,773 §,258 
Hrachineryrnnd equipmenteer cused ms at lee ie emcee nite §, 378 6,018 6,574 6,919 
Value of physical change in inventories...............0cceeeeeeeecceves 408 741 1,043 122 
rovernimen tse senate ef eee ee = hte ns Aa ee Eas 29 29 6 —13 
Business— 
BN OMSL ARIAS cise cern nas race oh erate aetna 367 473 534 313 
Farm and grain in commercial channels 12 239 503 —178 
EES POL bSEOlre GOS AN G-SEr VICESEN G clecies fois Soci vy a eirere hen ant osc wcuntes 14,713 16,719 18,468 20,969 
Deduct: Imports of. goods and services.........2.01-+-.0+see+1+4--- —15,235 |—17,010 |—19,435 |—19,833 
RESTA NALCITOEOL CStLINALOM Cat Pitre en ee abe | ee 220 611 1,031 452 
Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices.................. 65, 722 71,388 78,560 84,468 
4.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1961) Dollars, 1967-70 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1967 1968° 1969° 1970 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services.................. 34,309 35, 853 37, 847 38,610 
Government current expenditure on goods and services..............--. 8,225 8,539 8,816 9,661 
COs KedsGipig Al tOLmAclon see ne ae rhino ee ene 13,191 13,177 13,768 13,925 
(LOVETT GN eI es Tee ciara Ta vpoh ona Gucinuaveravoic labels 2,436 2,468 2,417 2,500 
(ISIS oak AO GRRE INS oO RO SHEDS teen o ceo area eaomeaee es 10,756 10,719 11,351 11,425 
Residential Construction: t.cccm crime f cctelciere Gasset eae ae aeayeie:s 2,218 2,518 2,826 2,518 
Non-residential, Constructions a ncn oe-cicn cece aerencnie cece eee 8,834 3,782 3,738 8,947 
Machinery and equipment... cc cscteeani< o.s15 oa ecta.c tise tee 4,708 4,419 4, 787 4,960 
iWalte.ot physical change.an in VentOLies sc... 6 s.ce.ecssc.eiie se tieesiee// oie 312 611 910 42 
GlOVEPUINEN Gs a Meme ets ci oot oteldhee Felorseoeisie ani a ome Be, 28 3 —15 
Business— 
EN GinS Cita bees tp ere SO OTB TOn Ee an BA oO ae on ase 307 481 456 260 
Farm and grain in commercial channels..................-++2+ —17 107 451 — 203 
EXPOLiS Ol FOOUS ANGISCL VICES seis etre oie harertale hits muoiaiels sssiar atiteoetealsiens 12,941 14,507 15,672 17,226 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services..............000cceeeeeeees —13,652 |—14,931 |—16,608 |—16,599 
esi duaherromOrestilaber: senate ce eat ns oer eee ie ae 191 503 809 345 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1961) Dollars........ 55,517 58, 259 61,214 63,210 
5.—Year-to- Year Percentage Change in Gross National Expenditure, 1967-70 
Item 1967 1968" 1969° 1970 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services— 
UBL ess ats Retin Aa thee FOR GG ts Hine ep 5 SES ec Se Sok AIT SA 8.2 8.6 9.8 5.3 
WES Tas Oo soa ae BEE. oA IAIN A Gc: Ot IMO ARE BOs Se OR ORTIOTOO rn nC ncict 4.7 4.5 5.6 2.0 
[erate oR ie oR Ct en nt CEs On annonce Cer Oem: Cer inr ante 3.4 3.9 4.1 Sie 
Government Current Expenditure on Goods and Services— 
WEIN Gian ona DSnOD D OOnnr Tar Dn D Or CULT CEE Ip rence eter ics 11.3 11.2 12.5 1565 
RVORUITEIC el Rr Ae BNE RNS AF BS © aly niassgtorel ye cuaybae sgekeven oe 4.1 3.8 3.2 9.6 
EEL OO settee absense NSyarciavn Sate ONC aber al diese eo aiclde Risin + Ai aayhacei ee otes 6.9 fen! 9.0 5.4 
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5.— Year-to-Year Percentage Change in Gross National Expenditure, 1967-70—concluded 


Ttem 1967 1968° 1969° 1970 
p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation— 
1.8 0.8 9.1 4.2 
0.8 —0.1 4.5 ita 
0.9 0.9 4.3 3.0 
4.4 0.9 1.9 6.6 
4.7 0.9 —-1.7 3.4 
—0.3 —0.1 Baye 3.0 
2 0.8 10.7 Boul 
— —0.3 5.9 0.7 
1,2 ileal 4.6 3.0 
ets 15.8 18.1 —8.0 
1.3 13.5 12.2 —10.9 
6.2 2.1 5.3 3.3 
—2.5 0.2 Del 10.1 
—3.0 —1.4 —1.2 5.6 
0.5 1.6 6.3 4.2 
AEST Ger ach genie Dents OTOMe GOIN HUTA SHEE TAO SOMEMIAHE Sa Seas OnE 1.3 —6.6 tal 6.2 
NYKO) Evite camer arnt tee reer R ierce merci nmr toe Reem OrShID DUEL ee 1.9 —6.0 8.3 3.6 
Fg ot a Ate ro th near cir REE CSIR Er cia ORIRISTING As Se oe Ca ae a See —0.6 —0.5 2.5 2.5 
Exports of Goods and Services— 
TCs Sen, EE ae Reo te rai ches Cine tc are CREE EEE Oo Uo.c Shnetto 12.4 13.6 10.5 13.5 
NO) AGS a ersrichan ea arioe ocpeminencer a na Raicier chen mole iar en inm eee 10.5 eal 8.0 9.9 
JEN Wek 5 a aGEe ane Ban pean ios Soe oS Cnedtibies Se ruenans CED Ree E reads 1.8 1.3 2.3 3.3 
Imports of Goods and Services— 
(ATTA ao se aoe SOGe ous Com eO AAR COREE Oe OR ken eerae ams 6.8 ley 14.3 2.0 
RVOL UIT OW =e Me roriclere the amie co Oe is Mente ce five fa tottlaccs Sion aa trees 4.7 9.4 1122 —0.1 
JEG Oe) Aor coc ats Be ec tue PEAR ee ARE LOCe ENCINO See one Ay a aL 2.0 2.1 2.7 2.1 
Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices— 
Fas hose Pires 2/5 RAE 4 An a SO een ea es neh cr 7.0 8.6 10.0 7.5 
NTT CREE 5 Seen ic) ein aol oP ana © ME As eee arr ee 3.5 4.9 5.1 3.3 
PPC Pirie secre roiatecese else Seale Dobves wre wala e Hla A e oe NTeale inte a otaoens 3.4 3.5 4.7 4.1 
6.—Personal Income, by Source and by Province, 1967-70 
(Millions of dollars) 
Source and Province 1967 1968" 1969° 1970 
Source 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income.................e.00: G1) Pls 38, 493 43,203 47,043 
Militanyspaysandiallowances wasnt eine ein seria an cen ence arnine 839 860 898 906 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production......... 1,379 1,690 1,644 1,162 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business including rent......... 3,926 4,218 4,410 4,551 
Interest, dividends and miscellaneous investment income.............. 3,981 4,378 4,961 5,400 
Current Transfers (excl. interest )— 
From Government— 
SLransleripay ments bOIpersous were erseiamianneiienet heer 4,640 5,346 6,060 6, 804 
@anitalassistan tego he eteC cee re eh aon ere nl G Suen omen ara 5 6 4 3 
From corporations (charitable contributions and bad debt allowances) 120 127 127 134 
Brom ion-resid ents s se sells: ee ee ees 43 95 91 97 
Totals, Personal Income 2.32. once he metcsmetia eam ees 50,208 55,218 61,398 


66,100 
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6.—Personal Income, by Source and by Province, 1967-70—concluded 
(Millions of dollars) 


Source and Province 1967 1968° 1969° 1970 
Province 
699 755 831 924 
165 186 201 215 
1,442 1,576 1,759 1,901 


1,078 1,192 1,305 1,420 
13,140 14,276 15,750 16, 893 
20,315 22,385 25,120 27,370 

2,318 2,581 2,783 2,939 

2,001 2,300 2,414 2,252 


JL SX HEY ex UE Ey PP OS OER RT en Te Ht er ena ee 3,604 4,056 4,555 4,919 
BETIS EN OOLM Dias s eed eee ee en We aurea act ease era ee 5,244 5, 689 6, 449 7,037 
MiOmandsN OFbhwesteLerrlvOnies.; panama re oaeinaiae cereale: 96 106 122 128 
URGIET EO UTNE IEEE aigpemion GOT CBee ib DEES Gn er nine ne Oe omnes 106 111 109 102 


1 Income of Canadians temporarily abroad, including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad, 


7.—Dis position of Personal Income, 1967-70 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1967 1968 1969° 1970 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services...........0...005 38,998 42,360 46,531 48,995 
Current Transfers— 
To Government— 

HI COTLO LAKES eR eer mr. o ay tiyecta erste en cotter sl anh eon yee oars eos 4,904 5,922 7,469 8,779 

Nuccession duglesiand estate Faxestrn ses neeentc ater ome ieci mer 215 235 237 257 

Employer and employee contributions to social insurance and 

OVEIUIMMCH Ei pChsiOn TUNGS ise seis eee eoeieeras eae aa cones 1,892 2,090 2,341 2,420 

OCH Or OT eA een Pere ee eee eon 405 539 794 1,049 

To corporations (transfer portion of interest on the consumer debt)... 360 398 460 484 

PRO MONIESIGOILUS sate eniercte crore eae eee ee Pee eee re 138 111 132 141 

orsonalisa van gem tree santas rect re er Tere ee LL ne Ce 3,296 3,558 3,434 3,975 

‘Potals;, Personal'Income®, sc a7.ss oe ccetee cadesk baeeaneien 50,208 55, 213 61,398 66,100 


8.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1967-70 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1967 1968" 1969° 1970 

Food and non-alcoholic beverages... ... c.0c5ceseeeees caaus ele esives salou 6, 730 7,143 7,634 8,091 
shopaccovand alcoholiespeveragess..g. sree imcs ee -cse eeeee eee. 2,414 2,542 2,415 2,901 
Clothing footwear and Accessories). ©... ones e des -bicic die ae sieneeeeees a, 100 3,338 3,579 3,650 
Gross rent, tuel:and powers nee setae nara vena Peer 6, 896 7,579 8,376 9,290 
Furniture, furnishing and household equipment and operation.......... 2,949 3,068 3,311 3,407 
READS DOLEA TION Oe MMe Ate tee ee ad eter he ence Oe ER Re 4,806 5,216 5,496 5,382 
Medicalscare ang heal thiservilCesy noon water ce korea oe seen ee 1,619 1,795 1,743 1,435 
(OTE ra Gono Tae b mmm aie Mer intin ore OER mc Re ner eerie anne 10,429 11,679 13,677 14, 839 

PL OCRIS vest & 2 toh aera ETON Ie aie. Metoee en eee eae eee 38, 998 42,360 46,531 48,995 
"ONCE eae. re Neh gi ee SOC ce RINE eT MA or ec cine 5,058 5, 509 5,920 5, 594 
SOMre ura ples eae cele ees cee rae tenes oeiicnen tere 4,298 4,567 4,992 5,119 
SCGSTEG IV Eo} (2 See tee ciple: SHE RO NES PUES ed ee tn aceny a eS DIRE 15,270 16, 443 17,931 19,410 
SIN TOS pap antici: KO ner REID GeO CORO Ee eA Een oer har Core 14,372 15,841 17, 688 18,872 
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9.—Federal, Provincial and Local Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1967-70 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Revenue 
Direct Taxes: Persons— 
1G CCS TEM EES Ce IE, tye AER IE En ORLA IS GRAD COCR oR EPEC Sie 4,904 5,922 7,469 8,779 
Sulecessioniduties and! estate taxes a.cedces cuclden secede sed aeeeieas 215 235 237 257 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance and 

TOMETNIMEN b PCUSlOMMUNGS Mane cee veer see chiens sore area annie 1,892 2,090 2,341 2,420 

Opbenucurrent:transtersaesn ascent «ease omer eer. a Meena oe 405 539 794 1,049 
Direct taxes: corporate and government business enterprises............ 2,397 2,809 3,070 2,854 
Direct taxes: non-residents (withholding taxes).................2000055 218 209 232 267 
Tie G HG AXES eee cae aur etasteiwe ne cxcat ctees G orereiv donne we ieee Giese aaronarie 9,442 10,320 11,322 11,975 
Investment Income— 

NR FORES GAN GPOVALGLOS aac crci ote eis oleeteren alse Perreee itisra amma oroereres 1,212 1,333 1,614 1,999 

Remitted profits of government business enterprises............... 221 244 431 455 

MPotals; WCVemUl@rs prc aiaera seeoe kc easiness ite ona ec ie orien 20,906 23,701 27,510 30,655 

Current Expenditure 

PurchasesiOnNe OOS An GeSenvrCesy ass ncaa ace atic. ecinctealieeer ciara 10,934 12,158 13,680 15,802 
ALransicnpay Mens LOKPerSONs sas ach hice. c:c.asie Fa ressate ofa, seats i eeveisioe aerate 4,640 5, 346 6,060 6, 804 
Current transters) tO NON-TOSiGENntS nace aes veeiceicieine Cocca «atin cesar 216 170 184 244 
Imbores tone he puplicsGebtaacan mei cas curren clon te ween bre cnet anton: 1,974 2,268 2,621 3,030 
Capitslassiscance seer sence nikerroecruanccts te sareetsertt cme neni caer. 74 86 107 124 
UTS CTES OTe Sire rata Pee icc eee eotate eee ec orate Basile ioe ee ete; orc eee 656 643 675 724 
Savane eee ret ceean ict aes abate rent eat c TIM a ie sorava coed Montesa hae aeaeavah eaves 2,412 3,030 4,183 3,027 

Totals, Current Expenditure............................055 20,906 23,701 27,510 30,055 

Surplus on Deficit 
(on a national accounts basis) 
S Ena etenc Rte weeds crcckene Ge eemaete rs arate ver atetere chew sialavs, atth fea tet@iaforr er arittene eisai on aimeers 2,412 3,030 4,183 3,327 
Add: Capital consumption allowances. ...ccccccsccevveccssrcecsvonrcos 921 988 1,083 1,190 
Wednch Gross CApLbal LOLINAtION«< mciie cme cts asiae er ceyareralalcie estate ee —2,998 —3,024 —3,058 —3, 239 
IMG [WAEB TSG, canbe oo ate BEB SORS 5 Brn COUR RTs Ton quitice ne an aren ae 335 994 2,208 1,278 
1 Excludes current transfers from other levels of government. 
10.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1967-70 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1967 1968" 1969° 1970 

Corporation profits before taxes and before dividends paid to non-resi- 

GS) NUS. SABRI A i ics ORS CTE Gta oe ERIE Coe aA RE Oa 6,774 7,442 7,852 7,364 
Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities. ...........0....00e000- —2,379 —2,794 —3,044 —2,830 
Deduct: Excess of tax liabilities over collections..................- —38 235 —601 —553 
Deductwlaxqcolleetionsasnme toe ee tein ea ai reciente 2,417 2,559 3,645 3, 383 

Corporation prottera ten baxesunsacc. rameters sar cietecneteeetetoaeaerines 4,395 4,648 4,808 4,534 
Deduct: Wividends\paid tomon-residents.....<2--.0ccs-+ceserue+ +e ecs- 854 —827 —818 —906 
Corporation profits retained ini @anaday ..cieansa seis o ee onic coin roe 3,541 3, 821 3,990 3, 628 

Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian residents —959 —988 —1,050 —1,060 

Deduct: Charitable contributions................+.++- —75 —79 —80 —83 

Ded ycteb add elo ta gee hi-te cMiae atte sc nn eS A areas Sees —45 —48 —47 —51 

Undistributed Corporation Profits......................... 2,462 2,706 2,813 2,434 
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-—Corporation Profits before Taxes and before Dividends Paid to Non-residents, 
by Industry, 1967-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Industry 1967 1968 1969 1970 

INGER AG AL RATERS Ree cL RSCR eR Ei Se Sema wee me ER Na, SOE iN Ae dno 17 22 24 22 
ORGS ULV AER AN Se falcke the kieickorcrsie ie ise ole ars oriayase tic ehsvoress Sierra atest aaier armies 11 15 16 15 
Fishing and trapping............. ee 1 — = — 
Mines, quarries and oil wells.. 871 960 1,013 950 
Manufacturing SEO CCC O CORRE EOE : 2,669 2,982 3,094 2,901 
IGOUSEEUC TION Mere ra See lac cre aie La ai oscos Seeeca Tarte ayasete rand eee Rance 282 313 330 
“IEE AG) OO RIERA ONG 5 5 tn 6 Oe Oa OL CCE SIERO ene BENTO Men neo omen a 312 342 361 339 
BOLL OMAN Nene eM NAT RS MGMT on a tetayer tare ocd alae ohtataislann satel statetora Mina ire 20 22 24 22 
(COMRTTT HITED NCO See Bye ge ee ear i oy ere ere ree Se ns 268 290 306 287 
BUELTTIO DOWEL: FASANG WAGE UbLIGIES. «50.10 clei» a o.cve1a «14 o saninectatesecc aes 117 127 133 125 
\WELNOH CS ORRES Sige Fa rs cies Bese iesag eae a = ale ee Rs Oo ee Rn er ee Re renee 535 588 620 582 
IGOR TINO sont as aug adda ponapads olen goonne Bio Soe ed as soe OnEa alba 450 491 518 486 

IMANCOMNSUTANCS ANG real estates. =... cc see ee cols ee ees nicl 925 1,012 1,068 1,002 
Community, business and personal service...............c0eeeceeeeeees 296 328 

TUTE Chis nia cont temiqnines ae coo Sob DDO. on OR SO SOO ME ONOn UT ORTEE 6,774 7,442 7,852 7,364 


Section 2.—Financial Flow Accounts 


The financial flow accounts, introduced in 1969, provide a detailed exposition of finan- 
cial activity in the Canadian economy within an integrated macro-economic accounting 
system. Financial transactions of the various sectors of the economy are brought into 
explicit statistical relationship with one another while the structure of the system provides 
a direct linking of financial data to production statistics in each sector of the economy. 
The presentation of financial statistics for the whole economy allows developments in any 
sector to be viewed in relation to other sectors or in relation to the entire economy. The 
simultaneous linking of financial and production statistics provides a statistical framework 
appropriate to investigation of the interrelationships of financial markets and markets for 
goods and services. The presentation of financial and production statistics within the 
framework of a balancing set of accounts has the additional benefit of exposing gaps in 
statistical coverage and providing a quality check on existing statistics. 


The financial flow accounts focus on the sectors of the economy associated with the 
income and expenditure accounts (i.e., personal, business, government and foreign sectors) 
but provide a considerably more detailed articulation. The system describes 41 sectors 
and subsectors, more than half of which are devoted to the various types of financial insti- 
tutions. Sector financial transactions are described in terms of 50 categories of financial 
assets and liabilities such as loans, bonds and mortgages. The balancing and internal 
consistency of the system is based on two important identity relationships. First, for the 
total economy, saving and investment are equal and changes in financial assets are equal 
to changes in financial liabilities. Secondly, in every sector, the excess of investment over 
saving or vice versa must be matched by offsetting changes in financial assets and/or 
financial liabilities. The first relationship ensures a balanced system while the second 
relationship ensures internal consistency. 


Basically, what the accounts do is show the saving available from current revenue 
less current expenditure for each sector; non-financial capital formation undertaken by the 
sector is charged against the saving, leaving the net lending or borrowing requirements of 
each sector; the means by which funds flow between borrowing and lending sectors are 
shown by the presentation of net changes in the liabilities and assets of each sector. These 
changes are frequently referred to as the source and use of funds respectively. The system 
reveals the important role of financial institutions in providing the link between borrowers 
and lenders by accepting deposits, for example, which may be highly liquid and yield low 
interest rates to the depositor. These funds deposited with a financial institution are in 
turn re-loaned in the form of loans with quite different liquidity and yield characteristics. 


A summary matrix of the financial flow system is presented in Table 12. More 
detailed quarterly data for individual sectors and summary matrices are available. 
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12.— Financial Flow Matrix, by Econon 


(Milli 
Sector 
i 11 Ill IV BY 
ee eory Transaction Category Now Non- 
Unincor- | financial Grancal M i” 
Persons | porated | Private een , “Aut 
Business | Corpora- | ~2©5 ee 
F Enter- ities 
tions . 
prises 
110055) Gross; Domestic’ Saying......---.4..4-.6..5. eee 3,975 3,488 6, 664 878 
1101 Residual error of estimate, income and expenditure 
ACCOUNUS Anes: cok tortie eee atin ene me = = = —— = 
1200 | Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valua- 
tion adjustments, een) nea. ae. kann Meme = 3,281 4,681 661 
1400 ING@tComesiticlsavinay ere ant ananassae 3,975 207 1,983 217 _ 
1500 |Non-financia! Capital Acquisition...................... —367 3,965 8,734 1,933 
1501 Residual error of estimate, income and expenditure é 
ACCOUNTS wrancers seers sis Gee Oot Pe ee = = = = a 
1600 Gross fixed capital formation............................ —_ 3,942 8,501 2,095 
1700 | Value of physical change in inventories.................. = 23 275 —163 — 
1800 Net purchases of existing and intangible assets........... —367 — —42 1 — 
1900 |Net Lending or Borrowing (LL00=1500) 2 eee 4,342 —477 —2,070 —1,055 _ 
2000 |Net Financial Investment (2100=3100) eee eee 2,508 —477 —1,103 —703 
2100 |Net Increase in Financial Assets....................... 3,178 852 1,867 220 Ryld 
2210 Official International Reserves— 
2211 Official holdings of gold and foreign exchanger ey sa, = — — — 1,271 
2212 International Monetary Fund, general account.......... — = = — 19! 
2213 SpecialaD raving kuie ses eee en een nen Onee manent — — — — 19, 
2310 Currency and Deposits— 
2311 @urrencysand bank deposits. seks ae eee 2,480 — 46 96 
2312 Deposits in other institutions.......................... 1,537 — 99 5 = 
2313 Foreign currency and deposits......................... 283 _ —139 —41 _ 
2320 Receivables— 
2321 GConsdmenicreditiaances ce. se, eee — —15 28 -- _ 
2322 ANE NG OR a ASO a ONE DISTT fee ae ane.” Wee ~~ _ 994 64 == 
2330 Loans— 
2331 Bank loatis a see. een eer al ee ek ee — = — = = 
2332 Otherloanis var S-ccone tn eee ei eee EEE _ — —44 66 =| 
2340 Government of Canada treasury bills................... 100 — —76 il 144) 
2350 Finance company and other short-term commercial paper —944 — 90 —1 ed 
2410 IMGT 28 @ CA. acct ch rare ereae een ee A RE Te — — —21 -- = 
2420 Bonds— 
2421 Government ofi@anada bonds...) eee eee ee 319 — —8 34 40 
2422 Provincial government bonds.......................... —181 -- 1 aa 
2423 Municipal government bonds.......................... —25 = 1 = 
2424 Othen@anadianibonds; jee). fe nee nn ee 74 — —32 —10 = 
2430 Life insurance and pensions............................. 1,748 — — T=5 a 
2510 Claims on Associated Enterprises— 
2511 IN On= Corporate see ap Ones» a eerie Eke Due) Siete —1,532 — — = = 
2512 6 OT NOTA $C Leh te pe Wa cet ae PN: AA. He — —_ 847 —6 = 
2513 CCOVOrNINEN tS eee ie et one Os Ay i -- — — 1 
2520 COCK AN SATE eran d A AA ann bedi) tinal ois vicars eben —T47 — —T71 1 
2530 Horeigniinyestments nese een een sen eue sn et! 21 _ = 5 
2610 Othermfiinanciallassetsse ee ae seen eoune mnnenn: — 867 161 =i 
2700 Official monetary reserve offsets....................... = = => = 
3100 | Net Increase in Liabilities............................. 670 1,329 2,970 923 
3210 Official International Reserves— : 
3211 Official holdings of gold and foreign exchange.......... — = = 
3212 International Monetary Fund, general account.......___ = == = — 
3213 Special Drawinouk thts ayaa ene cute = <= — i 
3310 Currency and Deposits— 
3311 Currency and bank deposits............................ = = = = 
3312 Deposits in otherinstitutions.......................... = = a = 


3313 Foreign currency and deposits 
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Sector and by Category of Transaction, 1970 


{ dollars) 
Sector 
VI(1) VI(2) VII VIII IX x XI XII XIII XIV 
: Residual 
= Other ; ee Error of Category 
Bhart. | Gr, | Com- | Private | Public | wederal | and | Social | Rest Heetaatesretalele ea 
ered Gt 8 panies | Financial Tnstigae Govern- | Munici- | Security| of the AeA a 
Banks c/a and Institu- Lea ment pal Funds | World sens 
Pension tions : Govern- a oe = 
Funds ments Neosante 
180 126 91 88 93 525 2,848 1,144 | —1,115 —451 | 18,535 | 1100 
— — — -- — “= — — — —451 —451 | 1101 
38 28 17 1 - 230 960 — —_ a 9,898 1200 
142 98 74 87 93 295 1,888 1,144 | —1,115 —_ 9,088 1400 
59 26 80 4 36 532 2,911 — 164 452 | 18,535 | 1500 
— — -- — — — — — — 452 452 | 1501 
69 31 49 3 13 550 2,702 — — — 17,961 1600 
— = = = m0 13 — 122 1700 
—10 —5 31 i 1 23 —5 209 —_— 164 — — 1800 
121 100 i 84 57 —7 —63 1,144 | —1,279 —903 — 1900 
106 96 li 83 37 33 —439 1,144 | —1,297 — _ 2000 
2,918 1,558 2,012 528 1,276 253%) 1,43: 1,144 1,106 — 22,648 | 2100 
2210 
= = — = = — = 1,270 2211 
— = = = == = = = = = 199 2212 
_— — —_— — _ — _— — 193 2213 
2310 
68 287 245 —14 — 12 90 95 — 26 = 3,407 2311 
_ —ll1 8 —3 8 _— —21 — —4 = 1,618 2312 
— 75 sell —80 — 2 20 —_ _ — 119 2313 
2320 
506 —93 99 27 — _ — — _ — 552 2321 
— — —ll1 —21 24 -- 83 — _ — 1133) 2322 
2330 
206 — _ — — — — _ — — 206 | 2831 
_ —95 3 81 325 131 60 _ —117 —_ 409 2332 
602 —47 —15 84 2 7 -—9 —_— —73 — 730 2340 
— 200 55 167 3 —10 — — 309 — —134 | 2350 
132 1,071 332 40 487 23 202 _ _ — 2,266 2410 
2420 
932 —65 29 11 58 —55 —29 4 —150 — 1,120 2421 
98 59 387 65 182 —8 —84 863 410 = 1,842 2422 
9 64 89 —2 13 11 241 — —8 — 393 2423 
166 29 428 49 72 4 192 = 430 _ 1,402 2424 
— — — — — —- — —_ — 1,743 2430 
2510 
oo — — — — - — —_ —_— —1,532 2511 
70 8 —7 yf -— -- —: — 705 — 1,644 | 2512 
iS 28 2,558 348 258 _— — 3,259 2513 
i —4 401 134 46 26 20 82 —276 2520 
;— —30 4 —34 _ —32 -- _— — _ —73 2530 
129 110 —34 —3 40 —372 321 19 —339 = 1,159 2610 
— — — = — — — _ —1 oo —1 | 2700 
1,812 1,462 2,001 445 1,239 25842 1,878 so 2,403 — 22,648 si) 
2 
—_ — — — — _— _ 1,270 —_— 1,270 3211 
— -- — = aa — — _— 199 _ 199 3212 
= = _— = — —_— — —_ 193 _— 193 3213 
3310 
, 962 o- — — -- 25 a — -- -— 3,407 | 3311 
_ 1,611 ~- 6 2 —1 — — _ — 1,618 | 3312 
~ — _— — — = = 119 — 119 | 3343 
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12.— Financial Flow Matrix, by Economi 


(Millior 
Sector 
if II Til IV Vv 
ost y Transaction Category Now Non- 

Unincor- | financial pe M The 
Persons | porated | Private nee ee 
Business | Corpora- | jyiter- ee 

tions . 
prises | 
Net Increase in Liabilities—concluded 

3320 Payables— 
3321 Gonsumer:ereditncs rene: cess nem neni eenie atts 552 _— _ _ _— 

3322 i Wh 216 Ce rae cee A rare) Sere Otter IOC OOS: _— 813 298 32 — 
3330 Loans— 

3331 Bank: loans ant ite cstitit act one one Seat andesere meee 118 96 39 —203 — 
3332 (Gy ater Loeehotctnsatin A aekeke A eae ea NTA SHOE E Tre Noto — —265 97 14 — 
3340 Government of Canada treasury bills................... — -- od — py 
3350 Finance company and other short-term commercial paper _— — 40 — — 
3410 IMOrtgages's cs aw icc eatin escent cisrons a nreaye operon renrerate — 2,217 60 —10 -— 
3420 Bonds— 
3421 Government of Ganagds DOnds ns. ecient ete _ _ —/ —9 ae 

3422 Provineial'govermment) bDONUSss se setie ene semeteioe tere _— — — 557 _— 
3423 Municipal/rovernment bonds case saenenclc css searraleraers — — = — | 
3424 Other Canadianibondsaeen sient eet setts — _ 1,202 _ — | 

3430 Eileansuranee and pensionSe, 4... seaisnaes pinned ten — — — — _ 
3510 Claims on Associated Enterprises— | 
3511 INO EO) yO aor oi ameomorb COS RGMOOSABAOEn 4boo ase = —1,582 a = — a 
3512 (Olos gneve si tis Cane Don LaGe ACA rE Eee oO — — 473 —_— — | 
3513 Govermenteenere tee ee ks eee ee ne — -- — 553 1,64, 
3520 Stocks: toage eet Seek oe eee canes een ers neerorcmnieyom — — 665 — = | 
3530 Horeigninvestmentsae.. sere cme ertete cite tenet am inane = == = _ = | 
3610 Otherilia bilities sewers ceca eon .t ation eet erataney. -— — 96 —l1 11 
3700 Official monetary reserve offsets............eecceeeeeees — — _ _— —| 
4000 Discrepaney(1900=2000) shan oe owcoctae ears oeeecicee lene 1,834 — —967 —352 =| 


The economy entered 1970 under the most stringent financial circumstances of the 
postwar experience. Interest rates had reached record levels, chartered bank liquidity 
was severely depressed and a tight monetary policy, introduced the previous spring, was 
still in effect. During the spring quarter, economic events and policy changes promoted an 
easing of credit conditions which continued beyond the year-end. Interaction between 


foreign and domestic economic forces influenced to an important degree the timing and © 


magnitude of domestic credit easing. 


The general easing of credit conditions in 1970 was reflected in a substantial increase 
of new funds supplied to the economy. THasier monetary policy and increased personal 
saving saw a sharply higher level of funds supplied to the economy by the chartered banks 
and the personal sector. Financial institutions other than banks contributed less to credit 
expansion in 1970 than in the previous year, primarily because of reduced demand for short- 
term borrowing from these institutions. 


The demand for funds shifted sharply toward longer-term financing instruments in 
response to corporations’ liquidity requirements and Federal Government cash needs. 


Bonds and claims on associated enterprises were the primary sources of expanded long-term | 


financing in 1970. Demand for short-term financing, on the other hand, was reduced 
decisively. Largely in response to weak demand by corporations and consumers, new funds 


demanded via loans, short-term commercial paper and consumer credit amounted to only 


$1,000,000,000 compared to $4,200,000,000 in the previous year. 
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‘Sector and by Category of Transaction, 1970—concluded 
of dollars) 


Sector 
VI(1) VI (2) VII VIII IX x XI XII XIII XIV 
: Residual 
: am Other Pr oar Error of Category 
Chart- a dim Com- Private ates l Federal and Social Rest Beet Total No. 
ered sk re panies | Financial Tns EN Govern- | Munic- | Security|] of the a me 
Banks aiane and Institu- a sate ment ipal Funds World ids is di 
Pension | tions Govern- i ae 
Funds ments ead 
3320 
= — = = = = a — — = 552 3321 
— —3 16 —6 10 12 —39 —_— —_ — ISsmleesoze 
3330 
—154 _ 342 9 — —41 — — — 206 | 3331 
—1 —38 31 18 —54 365 = 242 — 409 3332 
— = — == = 730 = = = 730 3340 
140 —34 — — —_ = n= at —134 3350 
— —1 — -- -- == = =a = = 2, 266 3410 
3420 
—_ _— — —_— _— 1,129 ae <= —_ _ 1,120 3421 
_ = _— _ 103 — 1,182 ad —_ —_ 1,842 3422 
— _— _ _ — — 393 — = = 393 3423 
-- 118 _ 77 _— = 5 — — _ 1, 402 3424 
— — 1,749 = = —6 == — —— —_ 1,743 3430 
3510 
oes = = = = = = ce = = aera ei 
_— —67 57 4 — — — 215 _ 682 | 3512 
= aA = = 1,033 20 Oil Ss = = 3,259 | 3513 
18 81 8 —86 — —_ — — 686 | 3520 
ee = = = = = = e738 = —73 | 3530 
—167 55 171 111 64 487 De = 238 — 1,159 | 3610 
— — oa — — — — — _ — —1 | 3700 
15 4 — 1 20 —40 376 — 18 —903 — 4000 


Policies of restraint directed toward the inflation problem placed increasing pressures 
on corporate liquidity during the latter 1960s. The severity of the corporate liquidity 
squeeze was underlined by the Penn Central collapse of June 1970. As credit conditions 
improved in 1970, corporations in Canada and the United States placed increasing demands 
on long-term credit markets to the virtual exclusion of short-term borrowing. Large net 
bond issues replaced bank loans as the major source of external funds. Bank loans to 
corporations increased only marginally in 1970 and notable retirements took place in the 
latter part of the year. This large shift in corporate financing from short- to long-term 
instruments was a prime factor influencing the atypical yield spreads that developed during 
the year. In addition, the slow growth of consumer goods expenditure, particularly dur- 
ables, reduced the demand for short-term funds to finance consumer credit. 


Canadian short-term interest rates fell precipitously during 1970 while long-term 
_ rates changed little until late in the year. Broadly similar interest-rate developments 
also occurred in the United States and Europe. An exceptional spread between long- and 
short-term interest rates developed during the year. The average spread between long- 
term Government of Canada bonds and treasury bills increased from 0.7 p.c. in the first 
quarter to 2.9 p.c. in the fourth quarter. A long-to-short-term-rate spread of similar 
magnitude and timing developed in the United States. A marked preference for long-term 
financing by corporations and a sluggish demand for consumer credit were probably the 
more important factors influencing very wide yield spreads in North America. 
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The easing of credit conditions that commenced in the spring of 1970 was associated 
with a sharp and sustained acceleration in the rate of growth of monetary aggregates. 
During the 12-month period up to March 1970, the money supply had increased only 
marginally. In the following 12-month period up to March 1971, the broadly defined 
money supply registered an advance of 14.6 p.c. 


A sharply increased flow of funds into the banking system during 1970 was accompanied 
by a restructuring of asset holdings in favour of more liquid assets. Deposit inflows 
increased by $3,000,000,000, nearly three times the modest 1969 advance. Government 
of Canada bond and treasury bill holdings were increased by $1,500,000,000 compared 
with a $500,000,000 redemption in 1969. On the other hand, bank loans (excluding con- 
sumer credit) increased by only $200,000,000 compared to a $1,400,000,000 advance in 1969. 


The very small increase in 1970 bank loans was in large measure a reflection of the 
preference of corporations for longer-term financing. Continued large extensions of con- 
sumer credit were made by chartered banks while other lending institutions experienced net 
redemptions of consumer loans. As the availability of chartered bank funds increased 
during the year, it appears that consumers were able to avail themselves of the generally 
more favourable consumer credit rates offered by the banks. 


Corporation financing had a pervasive influence on capital markets in 1970, reflected 
in part by an exceptionally large spread between long- and short-term interest rates. A 
dramatic shift from long- to short-term financing dominated the picture. The term struc- 
ture rather than the level of corporate demands was the decisive factor. Net borrowing 
requirements actually declined slightly in 1970. Demands in respect of non-financial 
capital acquisition were almost unchanged while gross domestic saving increased slightly. 


The liquidity position of corporations, which had been severely squeezed in 1969, was 
substantially improved in 1970. A small increase in short-term obligations was more than 
offset by increased short-term asset holdings. On the other hand, net long-term funding 
amounted to $1,600,000,000, of which bond financing was the major source of funds. 


Federal Government borrowing increased sharply in 1970, particularly during the latter 
part of the year. Cash requirements in respect of the exchange fund account presented 
the dominant financing requirement. In addition, the fiscal impact of slow economic 
growth and more expansionary expenditure and transfer outlays added to borrowing require- 
ments. Government of Canada bond and treasury bill financing increased from $600,000,000 
to $1,900,000,000 between 1969 and 1970. Provincial and municipal government borrow- 
ing was almost unchanged in 1969 and 1970 at $1,900,000,000. 


Federal Government borrowing has a pervasive impact on domestic bond and short- 
term financial markets. As a proportion of total bond market financing, Federal Govern- 
ment participation increased from 14.2 p.c. to 23.7 p.c. Federal Government treasury bill 
issues dominated short-term borrowing activity which was sharply reduced in 1970. 


The current account recorded an increasing surplus in each of the four quarters of 1970 
which cumulated to an exceptional $1,300,000,000 favourable balance. The wide move- 
ment of the current account balance, from a deficit of $800,000,000 in 1969 to a surplus of 
$1,300,000,000 in 1970, created a need for substantial adjustments to capital flows. A 
small reduction of the traditional surplus on capital account was only partially compensating 
and large inflows of foreign exchange resulted, particularly in the first half of the year. 
Official holdings of international reserves rose by $1,700,000;000, of which $1,300,000,000 
was accumulated in the first half of the year. Official actions from mid-year, including a 
temporary unpegging of the Canadian dollar and requests to limit foreign borrowings, 
acted to reduce capital inflows. 
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Section 3.—Domestic Product by Industry 


Indexes of Real Domestic Product* 


Statistics Canada has since the early 1960s released a set of production data pertaining 
to the entire spectrum of Canadian industries in its industry detail. These data, in the 
form of volume of production indexes, are measures of value added for each industry 
expressed in the dollars of a base year. Technically, they are termed ‘indexes of real 
domestic product (RDP) at factor cost originating by industry’’. The value added, or 
RDP, volume indexes can be regarded as an extension of the index of industrial production 
to encompass the remainder of the economy. Concepts and basic methods used to construct 
both indexes are the same. Thus, industry production index coverage has been extended 
from mining, manufacturing and electric power and gas utilities, for which volume indexes 
have been published since the 1920s, to include all other major industrial divisions. The 
RDP indexes can also be regarded as an elaboration of the supply side of the national in- 
come and expenditure accounts. 


When measuring the output of a single product such as steel, it is normal to think in 
terms of tons of steel when the question of quantity arises. When measuring the combined 
production of steel and natural gas, there is an obvious need for a common denominator 
and it is appropriate to use the average unit prices of a certain time period (chosen as the 
base) to value the quantities produced before adding them together. The resultant gross 
quantity, volume or output measure can be subsequently left in its constant or base period 
dollar form or it can be expressed in index number form. The latter is accomplished by 
dividing the constant dollar aggregate of the current period by the dollar aggregate for the 
base period and multiplying by 100. In constructing a quantity index for a combination 
of industries where the output of one industry becomes the input of another, the portion 
double-counted must be eliminated. This is accomplished by revaluing both intermediate 
input (materials, fuel, advertising, etc.) and gross output in terms of the dollars of a com- 
mon base year and subtracting the constant dollar value of the former from the latter to 
yield a constant dollar value added aggregate. This aggregate is the quantity or volume 
measure represented by the indexes presented herein. 


The annual indexes are well suited for studies of production trends, growth rates and 
inter-industry comparisons, but monthly indexes provide a much better tool for the study 
of the cyclical behaviour of industries, short-term changes in production and, in fact, for 
most types of current analysis. Statistics computed for less than annual intervals, how- 
ever, are frequently subject to strong seasonal influences, and variations in the number of 
working days during a month may cause differences in the levels of output between two 
months that otherwise would not exist. Accordingly, the sub-annual real output indexes 
have been adjusted for both seasonal and calendar variation. 


Real Domestic Product: Recent Performance.—Spurred by strong domestic and 
foreign demand throughout most of the decade since 1961 for the goods and services pro- 
duced by Canadian industries, total real output in the 1961-70 period achieved an average 
annual rate of gain of 5.6 p.c., in contrast to the average rate of growth of 4.7 p.c. in the 
1946-61 period. Domestic demand has been influenced by demographic factors operating 
in the post World War II years; younger age groups are displaying both their purchasing 
power and changing tastes. Buoyant foreign demand for Canadian commodities has been 
a dominant force since 1961, with sales of wheat and motor vehicles and parts having 
recorded the most dramatic gains over the past ten years. Within this period, a generally 
healthy investment climate has prevailed. Both residential and non-residential construc- 
tion made good gains, particularly up to 1966. Government current expenditures on goods 


* Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1961-1969, 1961=100, Statistics Canada Occasional Paper (Cata- 
logue No. 61-510), for 1961-1967. For the period 1935-60, see Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1961 Base 
(Catalogue No. 61-506). For a detailed explanation of concepts, methods and limitations, see Indexes of Real Do- 
mestic Product by Industry of Origin, 1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505) and Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-57 
(Catalogue No. 61-502). Current data on annual, quarterly and monthly bases are published in Statistics Canada 
oy Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (Including the Index of Industrial Production) (Catalogue 

o. 61-005). 
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and services have also expanded substantially. The durable manufacturing sector was 
particularly dynamic in response to both domestic and external demands. 


The influx of the postwar generation is also reflected in the rapid increase in the labour 
force. Over most of the period, the expanding economy generated sufficient employment 
opportunities to adequately absorb the increases in the labour force. Some slackness in 
the over-all economy developed in the latter part of the 1960s, with the result that, among 
other things, the growth in labour force employment has tended to fall below the rate of 
increase in the labour force itself. 


The deceleration of the growth of the economy continued in 1970, as shown in Table 13. 


13.—Annual Growth Rates of Real Domestic Product, by Industry, 1961-70 
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1 Based on the least squares of logarithms method. 


As can be seen from Table 14, manufacturing and, in particular, durables manufactur- 
ing, has been a leading contributor to the growth of the Canadian economy over most of 
the period. The burgeoning motor vehicles and motor-vehicle parts industries have been 
prime movers behind the rapid increase in the output of durables. A severe interruption 
in the strong upward trend in motor vehicle production first occurred early in 1966 and 
persisted until the second quarter of 1967. It has been variously attributed to changes in 
the general economic condition in North America and specifically to the 1966 credit squeeze 
and the upward climb of prices plus consumer concern about car safety. Since 1968, 
production has been hit, directly or indirectly, by strikes and parts shortages and, in 1970, 
output declined markedly as a result of a slump in consumer spending compounded by the 
impact of the automobile strike in the latter part of the year. 


The performance of the construction industry has been a conspicuous feature of the 
economy. Heavy injections of industrial capital took place in the mid-1960s to develop 
additional facilities or expand capacity. Pace-setters were such industries as petroleum 
and coal products, chemicals, pulp and paper, and electric power. Outlays for social 
capital such as hospitals and educational institutions also forged ahead. Construction 
projects commemorating Canada’s 1967 Centennial and Expo 67 provided an extra fillip. 
However, since 1967, tightened monetary conditions, rising costs, a mid-1969 decision to 
defer capital-cost allowances on commercial projects in some areas, and strikes in both 1969 
and 1970, have all restrained output in this sector. Residential construction tends to be 
one of the more volatile sectors of the economy. The relevant demographic factors have 
indicated that a solid demand for housing exists. However, less favourable supply condi- 
tions such as scarcity of mortgage funds and rising interest rates and construction costs 
have, from time to time, adversely affected residential construction, particularly in 1966, 
the latter half of 1969 and most of 1970. The strikes in 1970 exacerbated the situation; 
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however, increased availability of both private and public mortgage funds in the latter part 
of the year prompted a sharp upswing, which brought the output by year-end to a level 


approaching previous peaks. 


14.— Contribution to the Percentage Change in Real Domestic Product, by Industry, 1961-70 
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1No data are available prior to 1961 on a 1961 base due to a break in historical continuity resulting from the 
implementation of the 1960 standard industrial classification and the 1961 weight and reference base for the indexes. 


High-voltage transformers and shunt reactors are manufactured at a new internationally financed 
plant at Varennes, Que. Geared initially to a production of $12,000,000 a year, it will compete 
in the rapidly growing North American market for high-voltage power transmission systems and 


eventually for other electrical products. 


The plant has access to the testing facilities of Hydro- 
Quebec’s research institute, considered the most advanced on this Continent. 
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The community, business and personal services group has grown at a fairly steady pace 
in the past decade, tending to be relatively insensitive to short-term fluctuations, and has 
thus been one of the sustaining forces in the economy. The rate of increase in output of this 
industry grouping continued in 1970 to outstrip that of the aggregate output of the econ- 
omy, paced by such industries as education and services to business management. 


15.— Quantity Indexes of Real Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by 
Industry of Origin, 1955-70 


(1961100) 
1961 

Industry peer 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 

Weight 
PAP CLGUL DULG tree ieee eye cusxescchove wrofeyr oie hares eel © 4.525 || 114.9 | 122.0 | 102.6 | 1138.8 | 110.2 | 115.3 | 100.0 | 122.0 
Ores Oi yews er taoretsot ey lees ever mre ete sys 1.231 94.8 | 100.1 91.1 80.7 91.2 | 104.4 | 100.0 | 106.4 
HShingvandsbnappim ee onsen eeste nce Poros 0.259 || 98.0 | 103.5 | 97.9 | 109.3] 98.1} 95.1 | 100.0 | 106.9 
Mines (incl. milling), quarries and oil wells} 4.564 66.4 viufea| 84.6 86.0 97.3 97.4 | 100.0 | 106.2 
WV ULAC GUEIN one seer ots tesa itera oe 24.943 || 82.2 | 89.9 | 89.7] 88.0] 94.5] 96.1 | 100.0 | 109.0 
Non-durables manufacturing an ten 13.933 WEY? 83.5 85.5 86.9 92.9 95.4 | 100.0 | 106.0 
Durables manufacturing.............. 11.010 88.6 98.0 95.1 89.5 96.5 97.0 | 100.0 | 112.7 
ons tructionucep cater cee ene nee ee 5.803 || 81.9 | 92.2 | 100.2 | 103.7} 98.7 | 97.0 | 100.0 | 105.6 
Electric power, gas and water utilities..... 2.908 57.9 64.6 69.5 76.3 86.6 94.4 | 100.0 | 105.3 
Transportation, storage and communication) 9.910 78.1 87.1 87.4 84.4 91,2 93.9 | 100.0 | 104.1 
TREE (es 9 attach at enc cree SR ed ae ohn RS ae eee, Si 12.973 || 81.8 | 89.2 | 89.2) 91.3 | 97.4] 97.6 | 100.0 | 106.1 
Wittolesal eaten sitter cc ccerdiepeereanesisicte 4.906 | 79.9 | 88.3] 87.3] 88.9] 98.0] 97.3 | 100.0 | 106.0 
ECE Leu Pe cteystey.cssctelt utah vis Sera, Wetsistarshara a 8.067 || 82.9] 89.7 | 90.4) 92.7} 97.2) 97.9 | 100.0 | 106.2 
Finance, insurance and real estate. . .| 11.831 |] 1 1 1 1 1 1 100.0 | 105.5 
Community, business and personal service. 13.821 alent 82.4 85.0 88.2 93.0 96.7 | 100.0 | 105.4 
Public administration and defence......... 7.232 | 1 1 1 1 1 1’! 100.0 | 103.1 
Real Domestic Product.......... 100.000 || 82.1 | 89.1 | 89.5 | 91.0 | 95.7 | 98.0 | 100.0 | 106.9 

1961 

Leas 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 

Weight 
FAQTICULUULE He Myce rane t etnies Sh nice lonrelee 4,525 || 186.9 | 128.9 | 127.6 | 145.9 | 118.6 | 126.0 | 129.9 | 124.9 
JECT oR ae Santee 8 SRE OE Ce ones 1.231 |) 1082385) 11952.) 122.59 132.7 | 180.8 32 4aael a eae an 
ishing tend ra ppl gates ttm raG eas 0.259 || 106.4 | 108.9 | 106.6 | 118.2 | 112.1 | 127.1 °| 112.6 | 114.8 
Mines (incl. milling), quarries and oil wells} 4.564 || 112.1 | 126.0 | 1381.9 | 134.2 | 142.1 | 152.4 | 150.8 | 174.8 
IVIciNUEA CUT IN Oey ie. etic crs yols AER eee le 24.943 || 116.2 | 127.4 | 1388.8 | 148.7 | 152.3 | 162.5 | 171.0 | 169.5 
Non-durables manufacturing........... 13.933: |) 110.9} 119.5 1125.8 | 183.3) 18653") 14325) )) Lo1O bord 
Durables manufacturing.............- 11.010 || 122.9 | 1387.3 | 155.2 | 168.2 | 172.7 | 186.5 | 196.2 4 19073 
Cons hrc blOUsiee Sen. cuit pate eee cles 5.808 | 107M | ALT 4 SIG 40 eae. | 147. 4 tb lson erases 
Electric power, gas and water utilities..... 2.908 |} 111.6 | 120.8 | 129.9 | 141.4 | 151.2 | 162.8 | 177.9 | 191.7 
Transportation, storage and communication} 9.910 |) 111.1 | 120.3 | 127.6 | 1388.0 | 145.3 | 153.1 | 161.2 | 172.6 
ARRAY GYSERE SS Bie 18.0 CERIO TAS Oe cine cee 12.973 || 111.2 | 119.5 | 129.4 | 137.6 | 144.7 | 150.6 | 157.8 | 159.9 
Wiholesaletecneartn care ce eae 4,906 |) 112.0 | 128.4 | 185.8 | 146.4 | 154.7 | 162.6 | 172.4 | 178.2 
Ue ball meer mesiste teicioy ss gesetal gin ok Rete 8.067 || 110.7 | 117.2 | 125.5 | 132.3 | 138.6 | 143.3 | 148.9 | 148.8 
Finance, insurance and real estate.. ...-]| 11.831 ] 110.5 | 115.0 | 120.8 | 125.6 | 181.4 | 185.0 | 140.6 | 144.2 
Community, business and personal service.| 13.821 || 110.9 | 119.0 | 128.8 | 140.4 | 150.4 | 158.2 | 167.4 | 174.4 
Public administration and defence......... Waeor LOL C0) |) 1068) 108) 112529) TIS S2 2s Seeder mle ee 
Real Domestic Product.......... 100.600 || 112.7 | 120.4 | 129.0 | 138.0 | 142.4 | 149.8 | 156.6 | 160.4 


_ No data are available prior to 1961 on a 1961 base due to a break in historical continuity resulting from the 
implementation of the 1960 standard industrial classification and the 1961 weight and reference base for the indexes. 


A major factor in 1970 which counteracted the weakened domestic demand was a 
striking gain in exports, led by exports of metals, mineral fuels and grains. This was 
reinforced by the recovery in industries whose 1969 output had been depressed by labour 
disputes. The industries benefiting from the combined effect of both factors were mining 
and transportation, which together accounted for nearly one half of the change in total 
real output. 


The slowdown in the 1970 growth rate of total real domestic product occurred during 
the first three quarters of the year. The pick-up in activity in the final quarter was high- 
lighted by the resurgence in residential construction which'mitigated the impact of the 
automobile strike. 


Total production increased sharply in the first half of 1971. At the aggregate level, 
there was renewed strength in domestic demand. Exports of significant commodities on a 
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year-to-year comparison were lower, dampening production in such export-oriented in- 
dustries as metal mines and pulp and paper. By industry, strength was concentrated in 
durables manufacturing (reflecting, in part, the rebound in transportation equipment from 
the strike-depressed level in the fourth quarter), construction and trade. A notable 
feature of the increase in construction was the first advance in non-residential construction 
since the beginning of 1970. The main thrust was in trade, shared by both wholesale and 
retail trade. Within retail trade, there was particularly strong demand for the goods and 
services of motor vehicle dealers, department and clothing stores. 


Production of Goods-Producing Industries 

The data contained in the tables under this heading are published in the Statistics 
Canada report Survey of Production.* The scope of the survey of production is limited to 
industries engaged chiefly in the production of goods and it measures production in current 
dollars. This is in contrast to the real domestic product series (p. 1187) which encompasses 
all industries and measures production in terms of the dollars of a base year. 

Tables 16 and 17 give ‘“‘census value added”’ production data, classified by province 
and industry, respectively, on a primary activity basis.* Census value added is derived 
by deducting the cost of materials from the gross value of production (exclusive of excise 
and other sales taxes) or revenue. The 1960 standard industrial classification of establish- 
ments is the basis of classification in the Survey of Production. 


* Statistics Canada Catalogue No. 61-202. See Appendix of the 1969 issue for census value added in selected 
- industries on a ‘‘total activity”’ basis. 


16.—Census Value Added for Goods-Producing Industries, by Province, 1966-69 


Province or Territory 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$000 p.c $’000 p.c $000 p.c $000 p.c 
Newrtoundland sees. ns< seis: 419,883 1.4 414, 580 1.4 459 , 806 1.4 521,230 1.5 
Prince Edward Island......... 72,297 0.3 60, 384 0.2 66, 187 0.2 69,750 0.2 
INGWerSCObia seca wean eae ae 542,953 1.9 557 , 394 1.9 595,171 1.9 685, 502 2.0 
New Brunswick.....9.. 0.0.0... 472,618 1.6 474, 466 1.6 513, 718 1.6 553,761 1.6 
OSCR TS 3 Sse tree ae eee 7,136,277 24.5 7,268, 234 24.4 7,691,899 24.1 8, 358, 166 23.9 
OM ADISIOS $65 shes eae aeons Ome 12,125,120 Al aie leno Ol 42.6 | 13,646,316 42.8 | 14,796,301 42.4 
Meant ob ater yatta hae 1,030,587 3.5 1,075,317 3.6 1,179,163 3.7 1,314,367 3,8 
DBaskatcne wales merce ocean. 1,793,085 6.2 1,436,776 4.8 1,474,317 4.6 1,578,546 4.5 
PAL DOrt aman pier to his cishin covtees 2,603 , 426 8.9 2,724,607 9.1 2,960, 828 9.3 3,252,014 9.3 
Brinch Colmbia2a..eeae crane 2,840, 262 9.8 3,048,008 10.2 3, 243, 856 10.2 3,648,414 10.5 
Yukon and Northwest 
AR OLTh OLS 2a oe eect. eas 64, 698 0.2 66, 124 Oz 81,152 0.2 93,359 0.3 
Canada snce) setae os 29,101,208 | 100.0 | 29,857,988 | 100.0 | 31,912,412 | 100.0 | 34,871,410 | 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 2 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with 
British Columbia. 


17.—Census Value Added for Goods-Producing Industries, by Province 
and Industry, 1969 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
$’000 Oe $’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $’000 p-C. 
NoriculGure a. eters ones oct a 36 21,926 | 31.4 41,757 6.1 34,510 6.2 
OLESEN eee neih ns een ener 17,625 3.4 = oad 11,769 ied 33, 962 6.1 
LIEN) alot ee ae eee Pre ser 30,785 5.9 8,775 12.6 56, 641 8.3 15,986 2.9 
MUA ppl eeaa . « secsleceleecie sre esis: 106 -- 6 -- 254 -- 236 -- 
NEMA ening pits se. ase 160,713 | 30.9 = _ 34,145 5.0 40,701 7.4 
Hlectric pOWer....c0.0cr nese oes 34,032 6.5 4,461 6.4 41,714 Gaal 44, 869 8.1 
Manmutacturingse-2--<+ es. soe: 112,518 21.6 18,471 26.5 298 , 534 43.5 269 , 848 48.8 
eC Oustruchlonsees enna ae Lee ee 165,451 31.7 16,111 23.1 200, 688 29.3 113,649 20.5 
otals2eer om nts nstueb ate 521, 2301) 100.01 69,750 | 100.0 685,502 | 100.0 553,761 | 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 
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17.—Census Value Added for Goods-Producing Industries, by Province 
and Industry, 1969—concluded 


Industry Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$'000 p.c. $000 p.c $'000 p.c $’000 p.c. 

LACT TET EAT: a ae ee ee 398,678 4.8 825, 584 5.6 255,740 | 19.4 785,555 49.8 
ORCSERY) hice coches Oc lsi eeraseiaee | 181,810 2.2 125,697 0.9 3,557 0.3 5,976 0.4 
BUS OTIGN Mery hoot ic cate sacee | 9,221 0.1 7,389 0.1 3,354 0.3 2,294 0.1 
EPH PINS ode tan eis cle ee stare 2,714 -- 4,906 -- 2,584 0.2 1,806 0.1 
Wining 95.60. Sots <Saces awe es 488 216 5.8 651,482 | 4.4 152,484 11.6 288,998 18.3 
DASCEFIC TOWEL... = occ emcmdele eee 447,844 5.4 524,928 3.5 74,294 5.6 67,430 4.3 
Mem acGuring 02. Sones eee oes 5,672,740 | 67.9 | 10,635,970 | 71.9 486,057 | 37.0 186, 893 11.8 
BPS ORUC HORT. -. oncee nee eee | 1,156,943 13.8 2,020,345 | 13.6 336 , 297 25.6 239,594 1522 
PT OUSIS So goers aay aok eo oo: 8,358,166 | 100.0 14,796,301 | 100.0 | 1,314,367 | 100.0 1,578,546 | 100.0 

| 

+s Yukon and | 

Alberta Ae ae a Northwest | Canada 
Beliae Territories | 
$000 p.c: $000 p.c. $'000 p.c. | $’000 p.c. 
PSERSCT GUNG ar Qe ee ore, elfen eee 582,076 | 17.9 | 129 , 854 3.6 2 || 3,075,680 8.8 
MOECRENY oe ea ae a nk saee < 8,059 0.2 450,329 12.3 113 0.1 | 838, 896 2.4 
TVA IIEY (rs Liha eae eed fae is 935 ae 47,387 1.3 1,035 1 183 , 802 0.5 
Tran pine tees eas eet 1,938 | 0.1 te 1,058-)). “424 16,254 0.1 
Miri Ses OS ae Gans 1,108,604 34.1 313, 267 8.6 81,393 87.2 3,320,004 9.6 
Mileetrie power... sa.% 6. one nts. | 94,460 2.9 169, 843 4.7 7,298 7.8 |} 1,511,172 4.3 
Eee AE RENO > eee ost aes 702,810 21.6 1,745,128 | 47.8 2,467 | 2.7 || 20,131,436 5750 
Constrarchion se saeco ne | 753, 132 23.2 791,9561) 21.71 2 2) ll 3; 7945 106 16.6 
ORG baIS are Me Ge | 3,252,014 | 100.0 | 3,648,414 100.0 93,359 | 100.0 | 34,871,410 | 100.9 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Included with British Columbia. 


Section 4.—Ag¢gregate Productivity Trends 


Increasing interest in questions of economic growth, cost-structure and international 
competitiveness, and in the relationships between output, employment, earnings and prices 
has focused attention on productivity as a framework within which such problems can 
usefully be discussed. Recognizing this interest, Statistics Canada now publishes annual 
indexes of output per person employed and per man-hour in Canada covering the com- 
mercial industries as a whole, with separate detail for agriculture and the commercial non- 
agricultural industries, manufacturing and the residual commercial non-manufacturing 
industries. Similar indexes are also published for the total and non-agricultural com- 
mercial goods-producing industries, and the commercial service-producing industries of 
the same aggregate.* 


Although these measures relate output to a single input only, namely labour time, they 
do not measure the exclusive contribution of labour to output. Changes in indexes of 
output per unit of labour input reflect the combined influence of a number of separate but 
interrelated factors such as the amount and quality of capital equipment, the extent of 
utilization of available capacity, managerial efficiency and the impact of technological 
progress, as well as the skill and effort of the work force. 


Sources of Data.—The output components of the various indexes of output per 
unit of labour input referred to here are the historical indexes of “real domestic product 
(RDP) by industry”’, described in Section 3, p. 1187. These-indexes, which were developed 
within the conceptual framework of the national accounts and which measure in constant 

* See Statistics Canada Reference Paper Indezes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour in Canada, 


Ne ae Non-agricultural Industries, 1947-63 (Catalogue No. 14-501) and Aggregate Productivity Trends (Catalogue 
0. ; 
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dollar terms the unduplicated contribution of each component industry to total output, 
are considered basically suitable for productivity measurement when matched with the 
corresponding input measures. 


The major sources for the employment and man-hour indexes were the monthly labour 
force and employment surveys, and these were supplemented by data from such sources as 
the annual censuses of manufactures and mining and the decennial census of population. 
Since the data from these diverse sources varied considerably in their coverage, concepts 
and methods of compilation, care had to be exercised in their selection, adaptation and 
combination into aggregate measures of labour input which would be conceptually and 
statistically consistent, both internally and in relation to the output data. Labour force 
survey data were used for the paid worker estimates of agriculture and of fishing and 
trapping, while those for manufacturing and mining were based on adjusted annual census 
data. Estimates for most of the remaining industry divisions were derived from adjusted 
employment survey data. Estimates of other than paid workers (own-account workers, 
employers and unpaid family workers) were derived mainly from the labour force survey. 
The estimates of average hours worked, which were needed for the indexes of output per 
man-hour, were also based on labour force survey data, except in the case of manufacturing, 
where estimates of man-hours paid from the census of manufactures were adjusted to the 
man-hours worked concept. 


Growth Rates.—Output per person employed in the commercial non-agricultural 
industries grew at an average annual rate of 2.7 p.c. between 1946 and 1970. Because of 
the decline in average hours worked per person, this was a lower rate of growth than that 
of output per man-hour which, during the same period, increased by 3.3 p.c. per annum. 
Corresponding figures for manufacturing were 3.7 p.c. and 4.0 p.c. and those for the residual 
non-manufacturing industries of the commercial non-agricultural sector were 2.3 p.c. and 
3.0 p.c., respectively. 


In agriculture, the average annual rates of growth of output per person employed and 
per man-hour between 1946 and 1970 were 5.1 p.c. and 5.4 p.c., respectively. However, 
in view of the difficulties of measuring the number and especially the man-hours of persons 
employed in agriculture, data presented for this industry division should be regarded as 
approximate. In the commercial industries as a whole, output per person employed in- 
creased between 1946 and 1970 at an average annual rate of 3.4 p.c., and output per man- 
hour increased by 4.1 p.c. per annum. Corresponding figures for the total commercial 
goods-producing industries were 4.9 p.c. and 5.6 p.c., respectively, per annum; for the 
commercial non-agricultural goods-producing industries, 4.1 p.c. and 4.5 p.c.; and for the 
commercial service-producing industries, 1.4 p.c. and 2.1 p.c. 


Inter-industry Shift Effects.—In addition to measuring the changes in productivity 
within the component industries, the aggregate productivity indexes measure the effect of 
shifts in employment and production between industries having different levels of produc- 
tivity. One of the most significant such shifts within the commercial industries of Canada 
during the postwar years was from agriculture to the non-agricultural industries, where a 
higher level of output per unit of labour input prevails. The effect of this shift can be 
measured in various ways and a number of alternative calculations have been carried out 
for the 1946-65 annual publication,* all of which confirm, to a greater or lesser extent, 
that the decline in the relative importance of agriculture made a positive contribution to 
the total increase in output per person employed in the commercial industries during the 
postwar period. 


* Statistics Canada Catalogue No. 14-201. 
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18.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-70 


(1961=100) 
Output Output 
Year Output ee Man-Hours | per Person per 
DEO Employed | Man-Hour 
CoMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES 

51.6 84.5 95.1 61.1 54.2 
55.0 88.5 97.3 62.2 56.5 
57.0 90.1 99.1 63.2 57.5 
58.5 91,4 99.7 64.0 58.7 
62.7 91.4 97.8 68.6 64.1 
67.5 93.7 99.5 72.0 67.9 
72.5 94.6 100.0 76.6 72.5 
(ae 95.1 100.3 79.4 75.2 
73.8 94.4 99.3 78.2 74.3 
82.1 95.7 99.7 85.8 82.3 
89.5 99.5 103.5 89.9 86.5 
89.7 101.3 104.1 88.6 86.1 
91.0 98.4 100.5 92.4 90.5 
95.9 100.1 102.0 95.8 94.0 
98.0 99.6 100.8 98.4 97.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
107.3 102.4 102.2 104.7 104.9 
113.5 104.6 103.6 108.5 109.6 
121.5 108.3 106.6 112.2 114.0 
130.5 112.8 110.2 115.7 118.5 
139.6 116.5 112.5 119.8 124.1 
143.2 118.5 113.8 120.8 125.9 
150.7 118.9 112.7 126.7 133.7 
157.6 122.8 114.8 128.4 137.2 
161.0 122.9 113.8 131.0 141.5 
4.8 1.4 0.7 3.4 4.1 


COMMERCIAL GooDS-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 


51.0 103.5 116.3 49.3 43.9 
54.0 106.3 115.9 50.8 46.6 
56.8 107.0 116.7 53.1 48.7 

7.8 107.9 116.8 53.6 49.5 
62.6 107.0 WIE 58.5 55.0 
68.6 109.0 115.1 63.0 59.6 
74.5 108.2 113.9 68.9 65.4 
77.4 107.6 113.9 72.0 68.0 
73.9 105.5 ie 3 70.0 66.4 
83.7 105% % 110.5 79.2 (bruv 
91.9 108.5 113.0 84.7 81.3 
91.0 108.1 111.0 84.2 82.0 
92.4 102.4 104.4 90.3 88.5 
96.8 103.1 105.1 93.9 92.1 
99.0 101.2 102.5 97.8 96.6 
100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 
109.3 101.5 101.7 107.7 107.5 
116.1 102.6 102.1 113.1 Lod 
124.9 105.5 104.3 118.4 119.7 
134.9 108.6 106.7 124.2 126.5 
145.0 110.8 108.1 130.9 134.1 
145.6 110.9 107.3 131.3 135.6 
154.8 109.8 105.3 141.0 147.0 
161.6 110.9 104.8 145.7 154.1 
163.3 108.7 102.1 150.2 160.0 

5.0 0.1 —0.6 4.9 5.6 

CoMMERCIAL SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 

51.8 61.3 68.4 84.5 75.8 
55.8 66.6 73.6 83.7 75.9 
56.9 69.4 76.5 82.0 74.3 
59.1 files) 78.0 82.9 tom 
62.2 72.4 77.6 85.9 80.2 
65.7 75.1 79.6 87.5 82.5 
69.4 78.0 82.4 89.0 84.3 
72.4 79.9 83.2 90.6 87.0 
73.3 81.0 84.1 90.5 87.1 
79.4 83.4 86.0 95.2 92.4 
85.6 88.6 91.4 96.6 93.6 
87.6 93.1 95.5 94.1 91.7 
88.7 93.5 95.3 94.9 93.0 
94.1 96.4 98.0 97.6 96.0 
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18.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-70 


—continued 
Output Output 
Year Output eee a Man-Hours | per Person per 
poy: Employed | Man-Hour 


Annual trend rate of change,..............0005 p.c. 


CoMMERCIAL SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES—concluded 


96.3 97.7 98.7 98.5 97.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.1 103.7 103.0 101.4 102.0 
110.7 107.2 105.6 103.3 104.8 
117.9 111.9 109.6 105.4 107.5 
125.9 118.1 114.8 106.6 109.6 
133.9 123.8 118.2 108.1 113.2 
140.8 128.3 122.4 109.8 115.0 
146.2 130.6 122.6 111.9 119.3 
153.5 138.0 128.2 111.3 119.8 
158.6 141.1 129.4 112.4 122.5 

4.7 3.3 2.6 1.4 2.1 
AGRICULTURE 

95.0 175.9 181.9 54.0 52.2 

89.2 166.4 166.1 53.6 53.7 

92.1 162.5 163.5 56.7 56.3 

86.8 160.8 162.3 54.0 53.5 

94.9 1510 148.9 62.9 63.7 
108.3 139.2 139.8 77.8 77.5 
132.6 132.2 134.0 100.3 98.9 
121.2 127.3 131.7 95.2 92.0 

93.1 130.2 136.1 71.5 68.4 
114.9 121.5 127.3 94.5 90.3 
122.0 115.1 121.5 106.0 100.4 
102.6 110.3 115.0 93.0 89.2 
113.8 105.6 108.3 107.7 105.1 
110.2 102.6 104.9 107.4 105.0 
nly =) 100.2 102.1 115.1 112.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
122.0 96.9 96.3 125.9 126.7 
136.9 95.3 93.5 143.7 146.4 
123.9 92.5 89.4 133.9 138.6 
127.6 87.2 83.3 146.3 153.2 
145.9 79.9 77.5 182.6 188.2 
118.6 82.1 78.5 144.5 151.1 
126.0 80.2 75.2 157.2 167.5 
129.9 78.6 74.2 165.3 175.1 
124.9 75.0 70.3 166.5 Wat 

1.5 —3.5 —3.8 5.1 5.4 


CoMMERCIAL NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


47.9 69.7 76.2 68.7 62.8 
52.1 75.9 82.3 68.7 63.3 
54.0 78.4 85.0 68.9 63.5 
56.1 80.2 86.0 70.0 65.2 
59.9 81.8 86.6 73.2 69.2 
64.0 86.4 90.7 74.1 70.6 
67.4 88.5 92.6 76.1 72.8 
71.5 89.9 93.5 79.5 76.4 
72.2 88.7 91.3 81.4 79.0 
79.3 91.5 93.7 86.7 84.6 
86.8 97.0 99.6 89.5 87.1 
88.6 99.8 101.8 88.7 87.0 
89.1 97.3 98.8 91.6 90.2 
94.7 99.7 101.3 95.0 93.5 
96.5 99.6 100.6 96.9 96.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.4 103.4 103.6 102.9 102.7 
112.2 106.2 105.9 105.7 106.0 
121.4 110.9 110.5 109.4 109.9 
130.7 Ui igi! 116.2 111.6 112.4 
139.3 122.7 120.4 113.5 115.7 
144.6 124.7 121.8 116.0 118.7 
152.0 125.5 121.2 121.1 125.4 
159.2 130.3 124.0 122.2 128.4 
163.1 131.0 123.6 124.5 131.9 

5.2 2.4 1.8 2.7 3.3 
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18.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-70 


—continued 
Output Output 
Year Output one A Man-Hours | per Person per 
ON Employed | Man-Hour 
CommerctaL NonN-AGRICULTURAL Goops-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 
MOA GN se AM Ali catches hl Gr see nie One hu ake aM RA rues 44.1 78.9 85.3 55.9 51.7 
1 ee ORs Bs Orcae am ttacad Pn ens tno eke orien leds aac 48.5 85. 92.3 56.5 §2.5 
TA: ROR ein daca ntia oe eR Re cicero ON REC ae htc. Ace eens 61.3 88.2 94.8 58.2 54.1 
WN QBORIE rictartc e-stavatarn Cio se aD Wateranha eUeIS coterie Siawe rstet rion re Bee) 89.9 95.3 59.3 55.9 
{ME De = akrn urgeerntngt Ao ten eerie ete ceeae rina na ere 57.6 92.1 97.1 62.5 59.3 
OB ern taS Goce Sis alli Aste A ee ul ition: Lame ein cue 62.4 98.7 103.5 63.3 60.3 
ee Fh Te ath ROR ERRATIC TE rd Re 65.5 100.0 104.4 65.5 62.7 
1 OD OCRMRE Poe eprins SOE et ook Li NES connie ae Gee ecaee 70.6 100.8 105.5 70.0 66.9 
Oe ae cite atepd cara en's: © pytetebeterns laranacsate Sisterd Hoos 71.0 97.0 99.6 73.2 71.3 
TOD Oa ccetecs 6 Sah ae arate we altvanios oo clei iaiccsnatere none e ace 78.8 100.4 102.7 78.5 76.7 
TOSGHB RE ic tetany int aead a cab en oie ain eis vetoes 87.3 106.3 109.1 82.1 80.0 
TREY Co aur ceee PS CIca GRRE Ean ec eC Dacia crc Monee Racer aca TS 89.2 103: 109.1 83.1 81.8 
QOS che cente rece oid, aie eadicasocad ke Rusegneaetalaia ates cua s duane lta Gale 89.1 101.38 102.6 88.0 86.8 
OD mercies Meee mest. eit tyarbatea eo oeneM Me ofS ccrcharee Sueehe 94.8 103.3 105.2 ows 90.1 
LOGORe Me aarah cca sci cenit ee ea eatenaae es cies Maienee S 96.5 101.6 102.8 95.0 93.9 
LOG tren eereteenc alas tate a Are Oe Wis eevee eae a ae eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOG Sera tears, sot eee beri eed Mie M Reni ar marae, eee 107.9 103.1 104.3 104.7 103.5 
1A Oe: cate CATS cho REE nOTR oecke Oe rea teir sete an ick ate 113.8 105.1 106.2 108.2 107.1 
RO Ga eerste ee varcrtne Dx Ciaee SieTotes ho mavas Meee Sem tes 125.0 110.0 11 5} LIS 7 112.1 
LENGHT, 4 oa reopen Saati erie See NC Derren arctan. cen eee 13507 116.1 117.8 116.9 115.2 
fl SG GMs cates es Ae oatD, «Sere eee Btls cue Bbcaate Commie: g 144.9 121.5 122 a 119.3 118.1 
DOG Tercera stacey cena Saetrmare Stari ie Shouns wee Neloihaas 148.7 120.9 121-1 123.0 122.8 
MOG Sieeirea, amtate ate cats eenars eretevsty eee omer iereve She Ok or ayere sen 158.1 120.0 119.6 131.7 132.2 
DOGO RRP ae AN ae ten + Settee cs setae cgrentr eve tite ahah feces 165.2 122.1 119.4 135.2 138.3 
TOTO Riee Meters oe taith ars cao els cemeee nevis che cinta, 167.7 120.4 ive) 139.3 143.1 
Annual trend rate of change.......00+..+-.es6 p.c 5.7 125 iliapl 4.1 4.5 
MANUFACTURING 
RAE Remedi ave ech rnceat areveue SR cheered: Sees a coi are 50.7 82.5 89.7 61.4 56.5 
NG Ar Seto cio Gen Reicha Be eGR ERE SRS ereand MEIER 55.4 88.3 94.9 62.8 58.4 
OA SIME Patches og AA ENA TS ois. 8 old. sh Sasisrers MRA ees Sloe Sere 57.8 90.2 97.4 64.1 59.3 
MOA Palas eects coir orahciep benno Shaws feta tame tore avo na etaaTee ord a 59.5 91.6 97.1 65.0 61.3 
LOS OMS ace cle catechins a Son ore bettas nema eaten ease 63.4 92.5 97.2 68.5 65.3 
AE 5 5 eC ce Coa ee, ee a See 68.9 93.2 101.2 70.2 68.1 
O52 eres (ofc a Secret win ene' 2.8 Siem MieteMcaisy eee folate te oes 71.5 100.5 102.6 ee 69.7 
TASES al Se aR nie in care RAR Rt city fo Pee een Se Pore 76.6 103.6 106.2 74.0 72.1 
ODA eran sree ce fa Sete teeta s a:4,0 eet s fete ieee a 74.9 99.0 99.7 75.7 75.2 
LODO eters Hees careh eat thatee aca ves) sini Sam Se busreneave. o.61 ahaha es, 55 82.2 101.4 102.6 81.1 80.1 
OG Gite eet senits euccer ate 6 Sun cresst eta tess clei wrote eye ae 89.9 105.6 107.6 85.1 83.5 
1 LUGS aay earch Soe er BEATER AC ROR Iai ec CRN ear ey oe ar 89.7 106.1 106.8 84.5 84.0 
LQG Owen oe Meroe ees ace Saya lan isis elem aie aisle Mie erotere 88.0 100.6 101.3 87.4 86.9 
CO ee Pe Oto GaSe Tre gC ICU ee 94.5 101.8 103.1 92.8 91.6 
LOGO. cr wersentcia Reamatarc ay. x Le inane mediate samahcmemeniak 96.1 100.8 101.3 95.3 94.8 
TOG Pera aelaci eet ceteris sight. pctavee ge aisle oes ore 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
HOG Leet: ete crimike incre cho ea De ale cork SAE 109.0 102.7 103.8 106.1 105.0 
LO Geseteie esvere teh Mateo) co ena t taint ake anviee caren spans ater 116.2 105.2 106.7 110.4 108.9 
UO GAN ec Hevara ees eteriaiare Mtrccirer athens ale studlalateateee ann a 127.4 110.0 112.0 115.8 Sea 
HTS Aw tard o Gn eo ORO io.t MERE Re caer 138.8 115.7 lest 119.9 117.9 
ING a en Ps ae ie Ae area etka ee Ree 148.7 121.2 122.4 122.7 121.5 
UGC TA te acta se ie ee adie ee Ro Reale See ER 152.3 IP MNEE 122.1 125.2 124.8 
VOGSivserp are ters viz. sees ease iS Se sate aie ocaibiears we. Mute 162.5 120.8 121.1 134.5 134.2 
LOGON startreh sate Ween dtu dave ttre eon en mater are 171.0 123.0 121.1 129.0 141.2 
LD AO eee one ae eave ei teers one eer stay ate eectins c facacak MIS eatery 169.5 121.2 118.6 139.8 142.9 
Annual trend rate of change................5-- p.c 5.1 1.4 tal 3.7 4.0 
NON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(CoMMERCIAL NON-AGRICULTURAL) 
oY i es NS Oca ABCA RRR art See Pee eR one CER 46.6 64.6 71.2 72,2 65.4 
A he os nea RS CREEL Coc RC TD Sic DER a ne ere Lt RS 50.6 70.9 77.6 les 65.2 
NO AS et easier ciatin ate sie Grae bits micas wan eee Oh encore bPARR3 (eee 80.4 70.9 65.0 
DSO Re cite iaxc cr ae a eda a arb inlatn, cree rare Chntore selene he ee 54.6 1.7 82.0 72.1 66.6 
IGE) ocdea nena AACE aca SAGE ARRAS oe 58.3 77.4 82.6 75.4 70.6 
UG DU aeetetevasatanats oicucirn ahs anaversse cates set ssche! sin erations 61.8 81.4 86.6 75.9 71.4 
I OTA, eo oucte tutte Cre ROC ERCP ae A SN, CRO cc Seat ie 65.6 83.4 88.7 78.6 73.9 
O53 Mermeeararsint t: ole mrdieisianatere alate sate voutctan hatter ananerss 4 69.2 84.0 88.5 82.4 78.2 
NO DAMN at rato scrtts rhea as, ties es Arata auton «Sage eor Oe Ge once 71.0 84.2 88.0 84.3 80.7 
GEE raeetercret cists: area bate nfacchcns cet acest km ate sl a eter ee 78.0 87.2 90.2 89.4 86.5 
NOD GME ath cay ae tis ie pea 2h arth Mere ke 85.4 93.3 96.4 91.5 88.6 
UD Terr onter iets vislee itiereainie Beret Se ehh seater omen eae 88.1 97.2 99.9 90.6 88.2 
QD Sats We setaaees wetaieen teen eithtes Semaine anu 89.6 95.8 OTe 93.6 91.7 
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18.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-70 


—concluded 
Output Output 
Year Output Bee al Man-Hours | per Person per 
ploy! Employed | Man-Hour 
NON-MANUFACURING INDUSTRIES 

(CommerciAL NON-AGRICULTURAL) —concluded 

94.8 98.7 100.6 96.0 94.3 

96.7 99.2 100.4 97.5 96.3 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

105.2 103.7 103.5 101.4 101.6 

110.4 106.7 105.5 103.5 104.7 

118.7 111.4 109.8 106.6 108.1 

NAVE 117.8 115.5 107.9 110.0 

135.1 123.4 119.4 109.4 113.2 

141.2 126.2 121.6 111.8 116.1 

147.3 127.9 121.2 115.2 121.5 

153.9 134.0 125.4 114.9 122),,7 

160.2 136.0 126.1 117.8 127.1 

Annual trend rate of change.................. p.c. 5.2 2.9 22 250 3.0 

INDEXES -OF OUTPUT PER PERSON: EMPLOYED, 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, 1946-70 
RATIO SCALE 1961=100) RATIO SCALE 
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Section 5.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments summarizes transactions between 
residents of Canada and those of the rest of the world. These statistics form part of the 
series comprising the “System of National Accounts’”’. Current account transactions, which 
measure the flow of goods and services between Canada and other countries, are included, 
with minor adjustments, as a component of Gross National Expenditure. Capital account 
transactions between residents and non-residents are included in the Financial Flow Ac- 
counts (see Sect. 2, pp. 1181-1186). 
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Summary of 1970 Transactions.—In 1970, although exports, especially of mer- 
chandise, were one of the most buoyant sectors of the economy throughout the year, eco- 
nomic activity in Canada was relatively subdued. ‘The rate of real growth as measured by 
the constant dollar value (i.e., in terms of 1961 prices) of the Gross National Product fell to 
3.3 p.c. from 5.1 p.c. in 1969. This slack in the domestic economy was reflected in mer- 
chandise imports, which in 1970 experienced a marginal decrease of 1.2 p.c. from 1969. 
Declining imports, coupled with a rapid increase in exports, particularly in the first and 
fourth quarters of the year, as reflected in the seasonally adjusted data, gave rise to a record 
trade surplus of $2,917,000,000. Despite an increased deficit in non-merchandise transac- 
tions, the first annual surplus since 1952 was recorded in the current account as it swung 
from a $952,000,000 deficit in 1969 to a surplus of $1,060,000,000 in 1970. 


Apart from the general slackness of the economy, special factors affecting patterns of 
activity in 1970 were: the boost in exports early in the year to catch up on strike-interrupted 
deliveries in 1969; the floating of the Canadian dollar at the end of May and its subsequent 
marked appreciation; a gradual easing of monetary policy especially in the last three quarters 
of the year, which had to take into account not only domestic requirements but also the 
effects of differential interest rates on the exchange rate and international reserves; a general 
slackness in the United States economy with some buoyancy elsewhere; and the pervasive 
effects, especially in the fourth quarter, of the continent-wide strike against General Motors 
Corporation. 


Inflows of capital in long-term forms declined by $1,3867,000,000 to $738,000,000 as new 
Canadian issues sold to non-residents fell by $870,000,000 to $1,219,000,000. With a 
gradual easing of monetary conditions in Canada, especially in the latter part of the year, 
and in response to official requests to limit their issues abroad, Canadian borrowers obtained 
a far greater proportion of their funded debt requirements domestically in 1970 than in 
1969. Other principal factors that may have contributed to the reduced net inflow of 
long-term capital, apart from the general economic slowdown, were: the most protracted 
slide in stock prices experienced in recent years on North American exchanges causing 
investors, including institutions, to re-evaluate their holdings; a narrowing of interest rate 
differentials, especially with Europe; uncertainty about pending changes in Canadian tax 
law; and a growing public debate on the role of foreign capital in Canada. 


Short-term capital outflows fell by $820,000,000 to $268,000,000. The main element 
in this change was a reduction of $1,211,000,000 in the outflow to increase Canadian holdings 
of bank balances and other short-term funds abroad. There were significant inflows as 
non-residents increased their holdings of Canadian money market instruments. These 
changes were occasioned mainly by arbitrage movements taking advantage of hedged 
interest-rate differentials. At times during the year these differentials widened appre- 
ciably due principally to a substantial premium which developed for the forward Canadian 
dollar in the second and third quarters. It should be noted that the category “‘other short- 
term capital transactions’? includes amounts that have not yet been identified. This 
errors-and-omissions element of the Canadian balance of international payments during 
1970, as currently measured, reflects unidentified net payments of about $200,000,000. 


Canada’s net official monetary assets increased by $1,598,000,000 in 1970. Some 
$133,000,000 of this increase was accounted for by Canada’s share of the Special Drawing 
Rights which the International Monetary Fund allocated to participating member countries 
on Jan. 1, 1970. Apart from this transaction, Canada’s international reserves still rose 
substantially in the first quarter of 1970 and even more sharply in the following two months. 
With the possibility of reserves rising far in excess of Canada’s needs and in order to avoid 
an immediate problem of financing any further accumulation, the Canadian authorities 
announced on May 31, 1970 that they would no longer peg the Canadian dollar to within 
1 p.c. of its par value of 923 U.S. cents. 


Current Account Transactions.—At 12 p.c. the rate of growth of merchandise 
exports in 1970 was one fifth higher than in 1969. This was achieved despite the rise in 
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the value of the Canadian dollar following its unpegging at June 1, 1970 and was all the 
more remarkable since it was accomplished largely as a result of gains in Canadian exports 
to overseas countries. The value of exports to these countries was over one third higher 
than in 1969 and provided more than three quarters of the increase in sales. Due partly to 
greater Canadian penetration in a number of relatively small markets, the share of Canada’s 
exports going to overseas countries increased from 29 p.c. in 1969 to 35 p.c. in 1970. The 
United States share correspondingly declined to 65 p.c. The over-all growth rate of exports 
was in line with the 1970 rate of growth of world exports in general and of developed coun- 
tries in particular. 


Among factors that contributed to the commodity exports performance in 1970 was 
the resumption of a large volume of deliveries of wheat to state trading countries (expecially 
the Soviet Union), coupled with large shipments of barley and rapeseed. Wheat exports 
were boosted by a reduction in the supply of wheat in world markets due to drought condi- 
tions in grain exporting countries such as Australia, Argentina and France and by govern- 
ment-assisted sales to such countries as Peru and the United Arab Republic. Barley 
exports profited from setbacks in the United States where, as a result of the Southern Corn 
Blight, there were lower yields. Catch-up requirements of metals following the 1969 
strikes in the mining industry in Canada added to the strength in demand for mineral 
resource products. On the other hand, exports of forest products were adversely affected 
by lower residential construction activity in the United States, strikes at mills and by tow- 
boat operators and by the appreciation of the Canadian dollar. Exports of manufactured 
products were influenced by sluggish demand for durable goods generally and by strikes 
in the last months of 1970. On a commodity basis, the principal increases in exports 
occurred in wheat and barley, iron ore, nickel, copper, crude petroleum and natural gas, 
fertilizers and steel. Exports of motor vehicles, engines and parts decreased by $25,000,000 
from 1969 as compared with an increase of $845,500,000 from 1968 to 1969. 


With imports actually falling below the 1969 total to $13,833,000,000 and the Gross 
National Product rising by 7.4 p.c. (in current dollar terms), the upward trend in the ratio 
of merchandise imports to GNP which, during the previous five years, rose by two percentage 
points to reach 18 p.c. in 1969, was reversed, dropping to 16 p.c.in 1970. The downturn in 
imports reflected in part the countervailing influences of lower unit value of imports follow- 
ing the appreciation of the dollar in mid-year, and the stimulative effects which the rise 
in the value of the Canadian dollar should have provided to purchases from abroad. In 
addition, there was a general sluggishness in the economy with softness in the domestic 
retail market, rising unemployment, restrained business spending and a decline in manu- 
facturing activity. These general problems were exacerbated throughout much of the 
fourth quarter of the year by the continent-wide strike against General Motors. In 
addition to automobiles, other products showing reductions in imports were excavating 
and agricultural machinery, communications equipment, lumber, fuel oil, steel and precious 
metals. Increases in imports were recorded for food and beverages, coal, crude petroleum, 
inorganic chemicals, metal-working and pulp and paper industries machinery, computers 
and other office machines and equipment. 


In 1970, receipts from non-merchandise transactions, including transfers, rose by 13 p.c. 
to $4,855,000,000 while payments increased by 11 p.c. to $6,712,000,000. The deficit on 
these transactions increased therefore by about 5 p.c. to $1,857,000,000. Service receipts at 
$4,359,000,000 went up by 14 p.c. while service payments climbed by 11 p.c. to $6,101,000,000. 
The deficit on the services, which represented 94 p.c. of the total deficit on invisibles, in- 
creased hy about 4 p.c. to $1,759,000,000. Increases from 1969 amounting in total to 
$218,000,000 in the deficits on travel, interest and dividends, and business services were 
offset to the extent of about 70 p.c. by the strengthening in the balances on freight and 
shipping and miscellaneous income. 


The net balance from receipts and payments of interest and dividends reached a deficit 
of $997,000,000, increasing by $82,000,000 over the 1969 net total. Although both income 
receipts and payments recorded exceptionally large gains in 1970, the increase in the latter, 
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amounting to $157,000,000, had nearly twice as strong an impact on the net balance as the 
rise in receipts of $75,000,000. By far the most important contributor to this spurt in 
earnings was that generated from official holdings of foreign exchange. 


The deficit on travel continued to increase, rising to $226,000,000 from $218,000,000 
in the previous year. The largest relative increases for both receipts and payments occurred 
in travel expenditures vis-A-vis overseas countries. Canadian travel expenditures with 
these countries rose by 31 p.c. as against an increase of 5 p.c. in travel expenditures with 
the United States. Receipts from overseas travellers went up by 35 p.c., which was about 
three times the rate of growth of expenditures of United States residents travelling to 
Canada. This development in overseas travel reflects in part the increase in Canadian 
travel expenditures as a result of the 1970 World Exposition in Osaka, Japan, and the 
upsurge in charter operations to Europe and the Caribbean area which have seen significant 
growth in recent years and reached record proportions in 1970. 


The largest change in the balance on the invisible items took place on freight and 
shipping. The balance on this account strengthened by $98,000,000, surging from a deficit 
of $61,000,000 to a surplus of $37,000,000. With the ratio of the receipts and payments to 
merchandise exports and imports, respectively, remaining practically unchanged, the move- 
ment on this account reflected the change in merchandise trade. This was the first time 
since 1952 that a surplus appeared in this account. 


The totals for business services and other transactions for both 1969 and 1970 have 
been revised to cover additional receipts and payments for a number of services involving 
the non-corporate sector which, following a preliminary review of this area, appeared to be 
undercovered. In addition, service receipts for 1969 were revised to include various charges 
which were deducted as a balance of payments adjustment from merchandise exports. 
Gold production available for export continued to fall, dropping from $108,000,000 in 1969 to 
$96,000,000 in 1970, the second consecutive annual decline from the $120,000,000 level 
reached in 1968. 


19.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and Ail Countries, 1951-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Current Receipts Current Payments INGE 
Wear Balance 
Official on Current 
Merchandise Other Merchandise Contri- Other Account 
| butions 
AIS do) ea eracer eA Goe 3,950 1,342 4,101 9 1,694 — 4512 
GoD eee os cee 4,339 1,534 3,854 16 1,816 + 187 
LOB relearn ae t.. 4,152 1,587 4,212 25 1,950 = aE 
LOD See Sede, ne oe ao. barstavers 3,934 1,598 3,916 ll 2,029 — 424 
OB SRRE. ee dchare ao tention a oc. 4,332 1,749 4,543 24 2,201 — 687 
IRE 52 oe eA Da. toe 4, 837 1,795 5,565 30 2,409 — 1,372 
1 95 eee et Se ee. born ae 4,894 1,742 5,488 40 2,559 — 1,451 
LS octane meet hace mera 4,890 1,704 5, 066 53 2,612 — 1,137 
TE ae cae ie Sas RN 5, 151 ey Oa 5,572 72 2,719 — 1,487 
LEST ADE, Ox erata arte NRE Ae 5,392 1,787 5,540 61 2,811 — 1,233 
OGL Server ears Me ae, oer 5,889 1,934 5,716 56 2,979 — 928 
TOG 2 aun, ae wee oe! eso A 6,387 2,077 6,203 36 3,055 — 830 
LOG Serene spain ice ane 7,082 2,230 6,579 65 3,189 — 6521 
LOG eee ee ey wee te 8,238 2,556 7,537 69 3,612 — 424 
LORS en chet eaters erate 8,745 2,775 8,627 93 3,930 — 1,130 
OB GUNG: eens tape korn arabe y 10,326 3,070 10,102 166 4,290 — 1,162 
Ie tacit S Reae ae ance iB R 3,747 10,772 182 4,630 — 499 
INO. SG oe re nO tere Lero8k 3,647 12,162 133 4,996 — 107 
1 GIES Bead cat Renta eR Reine 14,832 4,291 14,007 144 5,924 — 952 
INAS S 5 aeeteeee GaSe nae 16,750 4,855 13,823 201 6,511 + 1,060 


1 From 1966, offsetting entries for mutual aid to NATO are excluded. 
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The deficit on transfers, due largely to an increase of about 40 p.c. in official contribu- 
tions, increased from $91,000,000 to $115,000,000. There was an increase of 17 p.c. in net 
inflows on account of inheritances and migrants’ funds, due largely to higher per capita 
amounts from a smaller number of immigrants. The net payment balance for personal and 
institutional remittances decreased marginally. Official contributions went up by 40 p.c. 
to $201,000,000, mainly because of increases in the international food aid program and 
the international assistance account which consists of technical and economic assistance to 
developing countries. Disbursements under the international food aid program, the bulk 
of which was wheat, represented about one half of the $201,000,000 in foreign aid. 


20.— Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1951-70 


(Millions of dollars) 


free eased || United Vvereean| Sika) Yeas) | Milled sited |g veneaal eles 
LOSR TS ae tas — se O4be lita 22a hee 2LOR 8 OL2 OGLE gse — 1,341 | + 195 | + 213) = 928 
LOSZES Sotojsis ars = EN om chloe Ne ao Ryall yee aaouee — 1,092) + 225) + 30 = 830 
1053 ceeuaes: — 907 | -- 1382) - 327 |= 448°) 1968.2..5... —1,148);+4+ 417;+ 210] — §21 
1G Oe se eran — §800/+ 229) + 147| — 424 || 1964........ — 1,685 | + 605) + 606] — 424 
1950 eecccem- |) — 1,029) 38327) TOM a OS ia] aLO Oommen riaee — 1,937 | + 505 | 4-" 302))— 1,130 
L956 Hee ves « — 1,650; + 253] + 25 | — 1,372 || 1966........ — 2,0380/ + 425; + 4438 |} — 1,162 
LOB Jenene 5s — 1,579 | + 120) + 8 | — 1,451 || 1967........ — 1,342 | + 512);+ 331) = 499 
1958 ccc sc.e es — 1,167 | + 97 | — Cale ele Lora OCSe aaeeret — 801 | ==. 466) |= 5 2287) — 107 
MOO Sareea teas by cede) 16 | — 282] — 1,487 || 1969........ — $877|)+ 281} — 356] — 952 
LOGO Seacece sas — 1,359} + 169} — AZ| — 1,283) || 1970.......- — 191/+ 709/}+ 542|}+ 1,060 


1 Includes all net exports of monetary gold. 


Capital Movements.—The net movement of capital between Canada and other 
countries in 1970 produced an inflow of $470,000,000, a decline of $547,000,000 from the 
1969 level. Inflows of capital in long-term forms declined by $1,367,000,000 to $738,000,000 
while short-term capital outflows fell by $820,000,000 to $268,000,000 in the year under 
review. The net capital inflow combined with the unprecedented current account surplus 
of $1,060,000,000 and the initial allocation of Special Drawing Rights of $133,000,000 to 
produce a record increase in net official monetary assets of $1,663,000,000. 


Long-term net capital inflows to Canada have consisted primarily of major flows of 
direct investment to the Canadian economy together with inflows arising from the placing 
of new issues in foreign markets. Transactions affecting direct investment in foreign- 
controlled Canadian enterprises resulted in a net capital inflow of $310,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter of 1970 and $770,000,000 in the year asa whole. The United States continued to be 
the major contributor of direct investment capital to Canada with net flows representing 
about 74 p.c. of the total although the level was virtually unchanged from the previous 
year. A significant development during the year was the sharply increased flows from 
Continental Europe, well over double the amount recorded in the previous year and repre- 
senting about one fifth of the current total. Most of the net inflow was channelled into 
new capital formation and normal working capital requirements; however, over 20 p.c. 
of the net flows represented special transactions such as the takeover of existing Canadian 
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enterprises or assets by non-residents and the re-financing of facilities acquired or built in 
an earlier period. Re-financing was particularly prominent in 1970 and represented over 
half of the net inflow to the petroleum and natural gas industry. 


Portfolio transactions in 1970 gave rise to a net inflow of $611,000,000, down sharply 
from the $1,806,000,000 inflow of 1969. Sales of new Canadian issues abroad of $1,219,000,000 
were the lowest since 1964 and the retirement of Canadian securities at $483,000,000 the 
highest since 1966. Trading in outstanding Canadian securities was responsible for net 
outflows of $186,000,000, a change of $241,000,000 from the previous year’s inflow. Trans- 
actions in foreign securities also contributed to the reduction with an inflow of $61,000,000 
during 1970 compared to $102,000,000 in 1969. The large-scale inflows of 1969 continued 
in the first and second quarters of 1970, but then changed abruptly to a net outflow in the 
third quarter. As the year progressed, trading in outstanding foreign securities swung 
steadily from a net inflow of $117,000,000 in the first quarter to a net outflow of $101,000,000 
in the fourth quarter. 


Non-military assistance abroad by the Canadian Government consists largely of pay- 
ments of the regular assessments by the international organizations of which Canada is a 
member, official contributions, intergovernmental loans, subscriptions to the capital of 
investment agencies and the extension of export credits. Both assessments and contribu- 
tions form a part of Canada’s payments on current account while other transactions, to the 
extent that they give rise to claims on non-residents, are mainly reflected in capital move- 
ments in long-term forms. 


Disbursements on intergovernmental loans extended by Canada in 1970 more than 
doubled to $112,000,000 over the previous year. Over 80 p.c. of this outflow went to 
Commonwealth Asian countries. Disbursements are expected to continue to grow in 
succeeding years as drawings so far constitute only a small but growing part of aid commit- 
ments. 


Subscriptions to the capital of international agencies in 1970 amounted to $32,000,000. 
This amount, made up of payments to the International Development Association, the 
Asian Development Bank and the Caribbean Regional Development Bank, was paid in 
the form of non-negotiable, non-interest-bearing Canadian dollar demand notes for the 
first two institutions. Changes in the obligations to IDA and ADB are reflected in the 
short-term capital account covering Government of Canada demand liabilities. 


During 1970, Canada received higher repayments of $36,000,000 in principal on inter- 
governmental loans extended earlier. The increase of $14,000,000 over 1969 reflected 
receipts of about $9,000,000 and $5,000,000 from France and the Netherlands, respectively. 
These were the first principal repayments received from these countries since 1962 when 
prepayments covering the period up to 1969 were made to bolster Canada’s foreign exchange 
reserves. Of the remainder, $20,000,000 came from the United Kingdom while $2,000,000 
was paid by Belgium. In addition to the repayments of principal, there were receipts of 
$23,000,000 during 1970 on account of interest. These receipts form part of the current 
account item comprising Canada’s receipts of interest and dividends. 


Receipts from the United States associated with the Columbia River Treaty amounted 
to $31,000,000, representing a further annual maturity of the medium-term non-marketable 
United States government securities acquired in connection with the Treaty arrangements. 
Holdings of these securities stood at U.S. $24,000,000 at the end of 1970. 


Transactions arising from the financing of medium- and long-term export credits 
extended from Canada directly or indirectly at the risk of the Government of Canada 
resulted in a large net outflow of $129,000,000. This contrasted with the net outflow in 
1969 of only $12,000,000 and was attributable to a sharp increase in advance of export 
credits on wheat to Latin American and Middle Eastern countries. Large net advances to 
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Latin America and to a lesser degree Yugoslavia occurred in commodities other than wheat. 
Although centrally planned economies other than Yugoslavia accounted for large credit 
advances for the purchase of wheat, repayments of earlier loans ran slightly higher. 


The remaining capital movements in long-term forms, which include bank and other 
long-term loans, mortgage investments and movements of insurance funds, led to a net 
outflow of $157,000,000 compared to a net outflow of $4,000,000 in 1969. Capital move- 
ments in short-term forms in 1970 gave rise to a net outflow of $268,000,000 compared to 
$1,088,000,000 in 1969. 


The outflow for the acquisition by Canadians of foreign currency deposits and other 
short-term funds abroad accounted for $376,000,000 in 1970 compared to the build-up in 
1969 of $1,587,000,000. A principal factor in the 1970 movement was a rise of $122,000,000 
in the chartered banks’ foreign currency net asset position with non-residents. 


Transactions in finance company paper in 1970 resulted in net inflows of $193,000,000. 
After a net outflow of $75,000,000 in the first quarter, transactions in finance company 
paper resulted in substantial net inflows for the rest of the year, particularly in the second 
quarter in which net inflows mounted to $174,000,000. Finance company paper, in partic- 
ular, responded to covered arbitrage movements, in which the differential in interest yields 
between countries is related to the forward rate of exchange for a country’s currency. 
Movements of short-term paper in the second quarter appear to have been motivated by a 
considerable premium on the forward Canadian dollar, while a narrowing of interest dif- 
ferentials in the fourth quarter produced a massive inflow through investment in high- 
quality paper including bankers’ acceptances. This type of paper is included with com- 
mercial paper, for which gross trading increased more than threefold from the 1969 level 
and resulted in net inflows of $52,000,000. 


Non-residents, primarily international institutions, reduced their holdings of Govern- 
ment of Canada treasury bills by some $73,000,000, mostly in the third quarter. 


Other short-term capital movements included increases in Canadian dollar deposits by 
non-residents of $27,000,000, outflows of $8,000,000 of Government of Canada demand 
habilities consisting of interest-free demand notes issued to international agencies, and 
outflows produced through reductions in non-resident holdings of miscellaneous finance 
company obligations and the other short-term capital transactions category. The latter 
category includes a balancing item of approximately $200,000,000 representing the differ- 
ence between direct measurements of the current and capital accounts. 


Official International Monetary Assets and Liabilities.—Canada’s net official 
monetary assets totalled U.S. $4,679,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1970, an increase of U.S. 
$1,574,000,000 over the year. The large increase in reserves of U.S. $978,000,000 during 
the first five months of the year and the monetary problems associated with financing any 
further substantial accumulation led to the announcement by the Minister of Finance on 
May 31, 1970 that the Canadian authorities would no longer peg the Canadian dollar to 
within 1 p.c. of its par value of 924 U.S. cents. However, even with a floating exchange 
rate, net reserves registered an additional U.S. $596,000,000 increase over the remaining 
seven months. In part, this was due to swaps and forward transactions as the Exchange 
Fund had acquired by May 31, 1970 U.S. $360,000,000 for future delivery. These fell due 
in the remaining months of the year and resulted in an equivalent increase in reserves. In 
addition, the Exchange Fund undertook transactions for the purpose of moderating move- 
ments in the exchange rate, also resulting in some net addition to the reserves. 


Holdings in United States dollars increased by a record amount of U.S. $1,278,000,000 


over the year. The largest part of the increase, amounting to U.S. $782,000,000, occurred 
before the unpegging of the Canadian dollar in May. 
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21.— Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1965-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Current Receipts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)................ 8,745 10,326 11,338 13,530 14,832 16,750 
Service Receipts— 
Gold production available for export......... 138 127 2 120 108 96 
BETA] cae CCT: i ne eno eee 747 840 1,318 978 1,074 1,234 
NVEESb AN GIGLVAGENGS remiss tceveree treioreetaless 322 318 295 353 451 526 
RremhtanGd saipping scm ieee ertctin ieee 668 758 830 891 935 1,121 
Other service receipts: ....c. cores tce sees rey 562 676 770 840 1,262 1,382 
Totals; Service Receipts... .o..+ «ences: 2,437 2,719 3,020 3,182 3,830 4,359 
Totals, Exports of Goods and Services..| 11,182 13, 045 14,663 16,719 18, 662 21,109 
Transfer Receipts— 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.......... 216 268 329 370 366 389 
Personal and institutional remittances........ 83 83 93 95 95 107 
Totals, Current Receipts.............. 11,481 13,396 15,085 17,184 19,123 21,605 
Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)............... 8,627 10,102 10,772 12,162 14,007 13, 833 
Service Payments— 
plrceavrelin Sey be cose matere tra nace aa eg eoe nadie ees 796 900 895 1,008 1,292 1,460 
Intberesiand dovidendsmncetccniscan tence: 1, 086 1,14 1,211 1,259 1,366 1023 
Brolga ancdrsalpplng ane rceeecbictcles new 761 823 861 931 996 1,084 
Other service payments. ....5. 6.5.00. s ee: 904 1,090 APY HE 1,441 1,862 2,034 
Totals, Service Payments..........-...- 3,547 3, 953 4,244 4,639 5,516 6,101 
Totals, Imports of Goods and Services...| 12,174 14,055 15,016 16,801 19,523 19,934 
Transfer Payments— 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds........... 211 198 213 209 204 199 
Personal and institutional remittances....... 133 139 173 148 204 211 
Ofhcialicontributionsa.. seen eee 93 166 182 133 144 201 
Totals, Current Payments............ 12,611 14,558 15,584 17,291 20,075 20,545 
Current Account Balance— 
Mencharidisertrades...stectenos cece ate: + 118 + 224 + 566 +1, 375 + 825 +2,917 
Sekvice transactions, nites voces Me aceemens ecole —1,110 —1,234 — 919 —1,457 —1,686 —1,742 
IN Gtrbranslerd sare nite cine sk at certeenree oF — 138 — 152 — 146 — 25 — 91 — 115 
Current Account Balance...................... —1,130 —1,162 — 499 — 107 — 952 +1, 060 
Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Mrig@ AAC Sarees ree rcisyas erste ercictnis svete 4 Seles eacrenesers + 585 |+ 790 | + 691 + 590 |+ 720 | + 770 
ADORE Aa Pm eae oie inicio thea Oe eneEan — 125 - — 125 — 225 — 3/70 — 280 
Portfolio Transactions— 
Canadian Securities— 
Outstanding bonds arenes nee eee + 55 — 104 — 357 — 70 |+ 2 — 389 
Outstanding stocks soos eee cena. — 274 — 136 + 12 + 114 + 53 — 147 
ING WIBSUCH Mit Nts Lenina oeometon on +1, 240 +1, 465 +1,307 +1,917 +2,089 +1,219 
IRECITEINI ON tS rohra et iain aia eee es ae — 390 — 499 — 357 — 431 — 440 — 483 
Foreign Securities— 
Outstanding issuesseec cence eee — 53 — 361 — 382 — 420 + 112 + 88 
IN GWASBUCR eT ate tg ate hohe rece — 357 — 357 — 65 — 77 — 47 — 32 
IRebiremments ay eae Seen ee + 25 + 17 + 15 + 30 + 37 + 10 
Loans and Subscriptions, Government of 
Canada— 
MAS ANCES S. metre aelat tree eat ae Ge — 14 — 35 — 38 —- 7 — 89 — 144 
Repayments 5. Ack Se een Re a IRS ees re eee + 10 + 24 + 34 + 5 5 22 + 36 
C@olmmpisshiversresty eee eee eee + 32 + 32 + 44 |+ 88 32 || =. aw 
Export credits directly or indirectly at risk of 
the Government of Canada.............0008- — 187 —. Al + 107 + 29 —- 12 — 129 
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21.— Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1965-70 


—concluded 
Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Capital Account—concluded 
Other long-term capital transactions........... + 67 |+ #77 + 169 + 180 _ 4 — 157 
Balance of Capital Movements in Long- 
HERING H OPIS Se tie rat einen eee Eee + 864 +1, 167 +1,355 +1, 652 +2,105 + 738 
Resident holdings of foreign bank balances 
and other short-term funds abroad.......... + 139 — 603 — 259 — 497 —1,587 — 376 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian— 
DoHaridepostis ns Saws ko kes wy eee c + 31 + il + 24/]+ 72 |}4+ 59 |+ 27 
Government demand liabilities + 2 _ 5 — 4 + 21 — 34 —- 8 
Rreasury. Diulls seme meee re ee ces wal =e et? —- 15 a 4 + 48 + 28 — 73 
Commercial paper — 15 + 16 —- ill + 2 + 42 + 652 
Himancial company paper: ..-....6...20---+.. — 162 - 1 =) 164 —— 32 +) 1¢8 == 193 
Other short-termipapers:o.c6 aa eee ae « + 25 — 12 + 24 _ 2 — 2 + 49 
Other finance company obligations.......... + 209 + 154 + 35 + 24 + 117 — 103 
Other short-term capital transactions.......... + 183 + 81 — 585 — oe + 111 — 29 
Balance of Capital Movements in Short- 
thermal Ormpy een lin coors + 424 — 364 | — 836 —1,196 | —1,088 | — 268 
Totals, Net Capital Balance.................... +1, 288 + 803 + 519 + 456 +1,017 + 470 
Allocation of Special Drawing Rights............ he Pie Ree wei as + 133 
Net Official Monetary Assets— 
Official international reserves...............--- + 158 — 360 + 17 + 350 + 65 +1, 662 
Official monetary liabilities................... — + 1 + 3 ~ 1 — + 1 
Net Official Monetary Assests................. + 158 — 359 |+ 20 |}+ 349 | + £465 | +1,663 


22.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and the United States, 1965-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

Current Receipts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)................ 4,993 6, 249 ELE 9,116 10,463 10,859 

Service Receipts— 
Gold production available for export......... 138 127 112 120 108 96 
Biba eke een Si Pac ater tes orca othe 660 730 1,164 891 961 1,082 
Interest:and dividends’ aa: scinse. cincencgeeet 204 194 176 231 260 330 
Breirbt-and shi ppingscc om cei es errr 337 411 425 467 §23 561 
@ther'service receipts: sco scien souhee doe 353 429 491 573 743 762 
Totals, Service Receipts................. 1,692 1,891 2,368 2,282 2,595 2,831 


Totals, Exports of Goods and Services. . 6,685 8,140 9,645 11,398 13,058 13,690 


Transfer Receipts— 


Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.......... 91 106 105 137 155 165 
Personal and institutional remittances. ...... 56 55 57 54 54 66 
Totals, Current Receipts.............. 6,832 8,301 9,807 11,589 13, 267 13,921 


Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)............... 6,034 7,242 7,846 8,867 10,127 9,806 


Service Payments— 
USE? WARS SN Ee le ee he oa ree 548 628 627 710 893 936 
Interest and. dividends ja ncteys «sn recineeee vn 906 985 1,058 1,074 1,143 1,275 
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22. Balance of International Payments Between Canada and the United States, 1965-70 


—concluded 
Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Current Payments—concluded 
Service Payments—concluded 
Hreiehitanaishipping an ceemcaneiclajsnscetete eee 465 530 §22 561 562 569 
Other service payments...............-.+5-. 615 75 893 984 1,242 1,359 
Totals, Service Payments............... 2,534 2,899 3,100 3,329 3,840 4,139 


Totals, Imports of Goods and Services. . 8,568 10,141 10,946 12,196 13,967 13,945 


Transfer Payments— 


Inheritances and emigrants’ funds........... 160 145 156 145 127 114 
Personal and institutional remittances....... 41 45 47 49 50 53 
Totals, Current Payments............. 8,769 10,331 11,149 12,390 14,144 14,112 
Current Account Balance— 
Merchandise trade. sce cists sist tireisce ais oie s eletes=” —1,041 — 993 — 569 + 249 + 336 +1, 053 
ServiCO tlranSachlOns: > sw sineistveie ccreteias slaveryerens — 842 —1,008 — 732 —1,047 —1,245 —1,308 
INGG LLANSLCTS sa. aati ara clsteerecetasin ace Scere es ae — 654 — 29 — 41 _ 3 + 32 + 64 
Current Account Balance..................... —1,937 —2,030 —1,342 — 8s01 — 877 — 191 
Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 
eG anad aren ae ka Roma ciae iss erin + 421 + 718 + 575 + 354 + 564 + 573 
PROT ORG Saat arose ah te icilerp eter oie avare elles — 24 = 7 — 72 — 108 — 287 — 217 


Portfolio Transactions— 
Canadian Securities— 


Outstanding On sie erratic tetoe otek + 21 = 72 — 63 — 67 — 27 — 69 
OWtstanding BtOCKSE Mo tem ane ce ce sleet — 195 — 95 + 77 + 104 + 2 — 79 
IN GWWAIRSU GRU A teecise Tas let acide stare Mrteereante +1,200 +1, 409 +1, 239 +1,391 +1,502 +1, 024 
Retinementsianestaness tees eas ok een — 330 — 456 — 301 — 376 — 382 — 325 
Foreign Securities— 
QOuwistandinetissiesssssemie eee eee nee os — 49 — 344 — 355 — 402 + 112 + 75 
ING WHISSUGS tracts clave Sone tes cle Sarena nan — 28 —: 33 — 38 — 46 — 30 — 18 
FVSGINETN ENTS Siac teats cits aeactoeole eros + i + 6 + 8 + 16 + i + 5 
Columbia River lnesty:maceinescees ceerte cece + 32 |+ 32 |+ 44 |+ 88 |+ 32 |4+ 31 
Export credits directly or indirectly at risk of 
the Government of Canada.........<....see% — —- 25 a a — 8 ot 3 + 1 
Other long-term capital transactions........... + 52 + 55 + 1387 + 172 _- 9 — 104 
Balance of Capital Movements in Long- 
Wand Noy iaay- Wes Rang wena dees SaAaaOS Ono +1,105 +1, 332 +1, 258 +1,134 +1, 487 + 897 
Resident holdings of foreign bank balances and 
other short-term funds abroad............... — 817 — 682 — 164 — 433 — 835 — 122 
Non-resident Holdings of Canadian— 
Wollardenosuisee tet cee cree ana ocean. ao 5 |} + 17 | + 3 }+ 24 |+ 29 |+ £48 
Government demand liabilities.............. _ 2 - 1 _— — _ _— 
RT EABUITy VOULS ay. Mets canis otro tate ao li — 1 _ 4 — 3 + 3 — 4 
@omimertialipaperie eae ei ce cones > — 15 + 3 _ 4 + 1 + 44 + 50 
Hinance company Paper.......-secneecse se — 208 — 33 — 67 — 62 + 191 + i116 
Otherishont-ternn papers... ceuema tndecnin se ciee + 13 _ 1 + 7 + 10 + 1 + 48 
Other finance company obligations...........| + 205 + 152 + 32 + 22 + 114 — 105 
Other short-term capital transactions.......... + 144 + 34 — 510 — 866 + 105 — 12 
Balance of Capital Movements in Short- 
tenia: Blorms eee some. ent ee — 668 — 412 | — 707 | —1,307 — 348 |+ 19 
Totals, Net Capital Balance.................... + 437 |} + 920 | + 551 — 173 | 41,189 | + 916 
Balance settled by exchange transfers,........ +1,5438 | + 626 | + V1 | +1,455 | — 474 
Net Official Monetary Assets— : 
Official international reserves..............-.+. + 43 — 484 — 20 + 483 — 212 4K 
Official monetary liabilities.................... — — _ _ 2 — ur 


Net Official Monetary Assets................... — 48 — 484 — 20 + 481 — 212 
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23.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and the United Kingdom, 1965-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


Current Receipts— 


Merchandise exports (adjusted)................ 1,184 1,133 1,199 1, 240 1,115 1,490 
Service Receipts— 
Gold production available for export......... — _ = = al = 


TEED) lean, lobsters Eis Rare irae eae 34 39 40 23 29 44 
Interest and dividends...................... 44 32 36 16 46 30 
reign and shipping Oo... 12hde ie Perils aes 132 121 127 124 108 128 
Oper service TeCelp tess aero ten ee 97 101 110 128 245 288 
Totals, Service Receipts................. 307 293 313 291 428 490 
Totals, Exports of Goods and Services... 1,491 1, 426 1,512 1,531 1,543 1,980 
Transfer Receipts— 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.......... 55 81 81 77 78 68 
Personal and institutional remittances....... 12 12 15 12 12 12 
Totals, Current Receipts.............. 1,558 1,519 1,608 1,620 1,633 2,060 
Current Payments— f 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)............... 624 664 651 682 787 734 
Service Payments— 
Big WiRe) eae Pie ltas riers Heh ere ae TOC Be rt 89 94 88 103 145 156 
interest: and dividends: 4s: ...4-ecsnc senses 114 93 90 94 104 104 
Breightand shipping. $: taiiasn seen mocdeeet 86 89 104 94 107 114 
Other service payments...............-....- 83 94 100 111 135 160 
Totals, Service Payments............... 372 370 382 402 491 534 
Totals, Imports of Goods and Services... 996 1,034 1,033 1,084 1,278 1,268 
Transfer Payments— 
TInheritances and emigrants’ funds........... 30 380 31 38 40 49 
Personal and institutional remittances....... 27 30 32 32 34 34 
Ofheralicon tributions neater ee eee eee — — — — — _ 
Totals, Current Payments............. 1,053 1,094 1,096 1,154 1,352 1,351 
Current Account Balance— 
Merchandise GLAdGr sear psc s sei oleacivarieseeeareeen + 560 |+ 469 | + 548 | + 558 | + 328 | + 756 
Senviee Transactlonsen. seen sans sess ee Sele — 65 eae — 69 — iii — 63 — 44 
INetrbranslersais: peentetol: ake ts tock she cata — 10 + 33 + 33 + 19 + 16 - 3 
Current Account Balance..................... + 505 | + 425 | + 512 | + 466 | + 281 | + 709 


Section 6.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada’s balance of international indebtedness reached a book value of over 
$28,000,000,000 by the end of 1969, a sevenfold increase over the past two decades. Long- 
term foreign investment rose by over $3,500,000,000, reflecting both an inflow of long-term 
capital and an increase in earnings accrued to and reinvested by non-residents. Other 
non-residents’ claims on Canadians brought the total of Canada’s external labilities to 
about $47,000,000,000. Total outflow of domestic long-term capital together with an 
increase in earnings accrued to Canadians abroad eaused the total book value of Canadian 
long-term investment abroad to rise to about $10,500,000,000 at the end of 1969. Due 
mainly to the large rise in private holdings of foreign exchange, total Canadian assets abroad 
registered an increase of about $2,000,000,000, well exceeding $18,500,000,000 at the end 
of 1969. 


The balance of international indebtedness is a phrase generally accepted in balance- 
of-payments terminology to include equity investments as well as contractual borrowings. 


* A major new Statistics Canada report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 1967 (Catalogue No. 
67-202) was published in December 1971, bringing together available data on Canada’s international investment 
position and extending and revising material published in Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926-1964 and 
subsequent releases in Canada’s Balance of International Payments reports. The main summary tables contain 
data from 1926 to 1969, while most of the detail extends only to 1967. 
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Its size and character have a considerable influence on Canada’s balance of payments. 
This is true not only through the servicing of capital involving interest, dividends and mis- 
cellaneous income payments but also through the influence of foreign investment on the 
Canadian economy and on the shape and direction of its external demands. 


Canada has been among the world’s largest importers of private long-term capital. 
The very substantial capital formation which was a feature particularly since the 1950s was 
associated with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external liabilities. These in- 
vestments contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly 
in the exploitation of national resources, and added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they added substantially to the continuing 
burden of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled 
by non-residents. 


The latest year for which complete data are available is 1967. At the end of that year, 
Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $40,200,000,000; non-resident-owned long- 
term investments in Canada reached a book value of $34,700,000,000. The part of these 
investments in enterprises controlled outside Canada totalled $20,700,000,000. Invest- 
ments in other Canadian equities, although smaller, were also substantial and there were 
periods in recent years of sharp increase in foreign holdings of Canadian bonds and de- 
bentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of growth 
in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor and by the 
financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects have 
been initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects from 
this investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside Canada. 
While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased indebtedness abroad, 
another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non-resident-controlled branches 
and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New resource industries depending to 
a large extent on non-resident financing include all branches of the petroleum industry, 
iron ore, potash and other mining, nickel and pulp and paper. In addition, secondary 
industry has also benefited from non-resident investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $14,900,000,000 at the end of 1967 and govern- 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of 
international indebtedness, including equity investments, at the same date was estimated 
at $25,300,006,000. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital for 
financing in periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of Canadian 
development. During the exceptional growth that occurred before World War I, non- 
resident investment was very high and the main source of that investment was London. 
However, during the first part of the inter-war period, the United States became the prin- 
cipal source of external capital and by 1926 the portion of Canada’s international debt 
owned in that country exceeded that owned in the United Kingdom. With some interrup- 
tion during the 1930s, United States investment in Canada continued to increase, partic- 
ularly after 1947 when the period of intense activity in the petr oleum industry got under way. 
At $28,030,000,000, United States long-term investments in 1967 represented about 81 p.c. 
of all non- resident long-term investment in Canada. The main rise occurred in direct 
investments in companies controlled in the United States. 


United Kingdom long-term investments in Canada totalled $3,576,000,000 at the end 
of 1967 and accounted for only about 10 p.c. of the total non-resident investments in Canada 
compared with 36 p.c. at the end of 1939 before most of the wartime repatriations. After 
reaching a low point in 1948, the value of United Kingdom investments in Canada increased 
each year to 1962, declined slightly in 1963, partly as a result of Canadian repatriation of 
investments in railways and further provincial takeover of other utilities, then increased 
again in subsequent years. 
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Long-term investments of countries other than the United States and the United 
Kingdom reached a record total of $3,096,000,000 at the end of 1967. About two and one 
half times the 1957 figure, this represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred 
in either United States or United Kingdom investments, and large increases had taken place 
in direct as well as in miscellaneous investments. At about 9 p.c. of the total, compared 
with 7 p.c. in 1957, this group of countries, mostly in Western Europe, accounted for a 
slightly larger proportion of total foreign investments than in 1966. Over 85 p.c. of the 
direct investment, which totalled $1,547,000,000 in 1967, came from Europe; about one 
quarter was of Netherlands origin, with French, Belgian, Swiss and German investments 
making up the next largest groups. 


The degree of dependence on non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment has 
been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, from 
1950 to 1952 the net use of foreign resources amounted to about one seventh and direct 
foreign financing to about 34 p.c. of net capital formation in Canada. But from 1959 to 
1961, when these ratios had increased considerably to 42 p.c. and 56 p.c., respectively, they 
were still less than the corresponding ratios in the 1929-to-1930 period when inter-war in- 
vestment activity was at its highest point. In that shorter period, more than one half of 
net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, and in the period of heavy 
investment before World War I an even larger ratio of investment was financed by external 
capital. After 1964 these ratios declined somewhat; from 1965 to 1967 the net use of foreign 
resources comprised 21 p.c. of net capital formation in Canada and direct foreign financing, 
40 p.c. In considering these changes it should be noted that for a decade and a half, be- 
tween 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital and that Canadian assets abroad 
have been rising over a long period. 


It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities and other forms 
of social capital. Thus, non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and mining 
has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate and has provided the major portion 
of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent compre- 
hensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manufacturing, 
mining and petroleum is for the year 1967. In that year the Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustry was 52-p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign control was 57 p.c. 
These proportions compared with 50 p.c. and 56 p.c., respectively, as recently as the end of 
1957. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident ownership and control 
amounted to 62 p.c. and 74 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1967, whereas at the end of 1957 
non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 63 p.c. and 76 p.c., respectively; in 
mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and control amounted to 61 p.c. and 65 p.c., 
respectively, compared with 56 p.c. and 61 p.c. in 1957. 


However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the 
financing of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. 
Hence, non-resident ownership in a broad range of business activity, including manufactur- 
ing, petroleum, mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 
32 p.c. in 1948 to 35 p.c. in 1967. But, in the same years, companies subject to non-resident 
control increased from 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. their share of the total capital even in this broad 
area of business, a trend also evident in many subdivisions of the manufacturing and 
extractive industries. 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian manu- 
facturing establishments controlled by non-residents. Enterprises having an investment 
in Canada of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 40 p.c. of Canadian manufacturing 
production in 1961 and 29 p.c. of employment in that field. About 33 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production and 22 p.c. of employment originated with United States- 
controlled plants. These ratios in United States-controlled plants were somewhat higher 
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Wings for the McDonnel! Douglas DC-10 jetliner on the final assembly line at a Malton, Ont., plant; 
this is part of the company's current contract for 300 wings valued at about $500,000,000. 


than in 1953—the previous year for which a study of this kind was made. In some in- 
dustries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled by non-residents 
were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are produced mainly in United 
States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Other industries in which well over one 
half of the production is in non-resident-controlled firms include the smelting and refining 
of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, motor vehicle parts, aircraft and parts, and 
industrial chemicals. In several major industries like fruit and vegetable canning and 
preserving, and miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturing, the distribution 
of production between Canadian and foreign-controlled companies is more even. In such 
industries as pulp, paper and miscellaneous food manufacturing, the non-resident share is 
large although less than one half of the total. 


There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production is in Canadian- 
controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches of industry as iron 
and steel mills, sawmills, feed manufacturing, clothing, and such divisions of the food and 
beverage group as bakeries, slaughtering and meat packing, pasteurizing and butter and 
cheese plants. 


Canadian Assets Abroad.—Although there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries, it 
will be noted that Canadian assets abroad (Tables 24 and 27) have continued to rise in 
value. These now equal a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was the case before 
World War II. As a proportion of Canada’s liabilities they rose from about one fifth in 
1926 to about two fifths in 1969. This development was accompanied by a change in the 
structure of Canada’s assets. The share of private long-term investment in Canada’s 
assets declined from about seven tenths of the total in 1926 to about one half in 1969. 
Assets abroad of the Government of Canada which were minor in 1926, accounted for over 
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a quarter of the total in 1969. In fact, in the period immediately after World War II the 
Government’s proportion of Canada’s foreign assets was even higher and in some years 
accounted for as much as two thirds of the total. Various short-term holdings other than 
net official monetary assets account for the balance of Canada’s foreign assets. Their share 
of total assets has varied over the years. From about a third of the total in 1926, the pro- 
portion became negligible by the end of World War II. In recent years they comprised 
about a fifth of the total. Long-term assets, both private and government, have tended 
to be greater than short-term assets over the years. 


Canadian long-term investment abroad has increased over elevenfold from $926,000,000 
in 1926 to $10,356,000,000 in 1969. The bulk of Canadian long-term investment abroad is 
in private investment, especially direct investment. The remainder is mostly in govern- 
ment loans and advances and subscriptions to international investment agencies. 


Geographically, long-term investment in the United States of $5,285,000,000 made up 
slightly more than half of Canada’s long-term investment abroad in 1969. About three 
fifths of total private investment was in that country, Outstanding Government of 
Canada credit provided under authority of the United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 
1946, as subsequently amended in 1957, was the major element in the $1,770,000,000 of 
Canadian assets in the United Kingdom. In the decade of the 1960s the share of direct 
investment in Canada’s assets in the United Kingdom increased to account for over a third 
of the total. In other Commonwealth countries, direct investment has always been the 
predominant form of Canada’s assets. Although at the end of 1969 direct investment 
accounted for over four fifths of Canada’s assets in these countries, its share was somewhat 
lower than in most of the previous years due to the expansion of Government of Canada 
credits made under the new development or “soft”? loan program. In the 1960s direct 
investment emerged as the most important form of Canada’s assets in all other countries 
and accounted for close to two fifths of the total in those countries. Export credits made 
directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of Canada also continued to be an important 
element in Canada’s assets in all other countries. 


Canadian short-term assets consisting of net official monetary assets, other Canadian 
short-term holdings of exchange and short-term receivables increased more than fourfold 
since the end of World War II to account for over two fifths of total assets in 1969. 


24.—Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Years, 1926-69 
{Billions (’000 millions) of dollars] 
Nortre.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. 


Item 1926 | 1939 | 1945 | 1949 | 1959 | 1967 | 1968P | 1969P 
Canadian Liabilities— 

IFEChAINVeSsStMeNt jain ha cence emer ei irae ie aie 128) |) 2/53\ ||| e2eaieleto On| ld On 20 santo meas 
Crovernment(DOnds ieee cae otc ccuinl hite an ee oer Sa ET Ste lh aioe Gavel 7.8 
Other portioliounvestmenta. sec tices see res oa viens Dat) WA PAZ Pees ASG Gal GP 6.9 
Mascellancous investMent;.. sions deeock soe se dacs conees ne OSS Waser Ose Ose aloes | a | 56 2.7 

Foreign Long-Term Investment in Canada............. 650) 1 6.9) lola 820h (52029) 1 S4a7 1 3709416 
Non-resident equity in Canadian assets abroad........... Ne |! Fa], Ms) IO le Wy 20 2.2 

Motals, Long-Term) Liabilities:..5.0......0...+06+.-. CxO | Madene Wid |) SesulZl8 | S6s4nleo9 sOaerdans 
Non-resident holdings of Canadian dollars................ Ossie OSs 054 OSS SOe tale Ons 0.9 
Grosspliabilaties! nese... she oe eres peterateraiai’ 6.4 7.4 7.6 8.7 | 22.4 | 37.1 | 40.7 44.6 
Wnited Statestiyesnee sok sone cmc clscterteter. oitentotos.2 3.5 4.5 5.4 6.4 | 17.0 | 29.7 | 32.2 34.8 
United. Kingdom!» accross es Sadik air eC ea Dail 2.6 1.8 1,8 3.4 3.9 4.1 4.5 
OtherCountries) 2 ere eee. dome ee taints slate O25) Ors ORE OLSs eee Seoul aS 4 5.4 
Short-term payables (not included elsewhere)—.4 
Finance company obligations..........00...0.0cssseeees } HN WG i 4{ LOR 10)19) 1.2 
CORTE o Sane AOS O48 BOS One BEING AOE EG ae aR ein Mea z 4 : : : Pdndtel\ malay: eal 
Grossila bilities 23, Gredeescn a acetieeneeluclas vereas 6.41} 7.41) 8.2] 9.3 | 23.8 | 40.2 | 43.1 | 46.9 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1212. 
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24.—Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Years, 1926-69—concluded 


Canadian Assets— 


vestment agencies 


Net official monetary assets 


Gross assets! 


Gross Assets 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


Item 1926 | 1939 | 1945 | 1949 | 1959 | 1967 | 1968P | 1969p 

Fe codon Se Rane oe aon i aeaaancor Osa) ON7 | Ont 09s 2585 race 5.0 

Portiollosnvestimenturny Mekeete emcee mec ine OR aril WAG Ube Le 2 Ga 269 3.0 

SORIA een site a eaten ny pelt: — — — — _ ORAL ORS: 0.7 

Government of Canada credits®..............c cece eee eees _ — Oi) Pe 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Government of Canada subscriptions to international in- 

Fe ACO ORDO CCC ROT acne — _— _ Oe 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 

Canadian Long-Term Investment Abroad.............. O.9) | 124 2.0 87 PSS OM Sa9 i eee Sen Ones 

Ze rc eoate laiaree teens estnareterecel aia ai — OCS) ATA al alee ea Omens 3.3 

Other Canadian short-term holdings of foreign exchange..| 7 — 0.1 0.1 LOM 2368 | See 4.6 

Ue aaitete titi escnetrcee Ciavhet aren ehh Ree ee 123) |) dO) 4] 3.9. | eioed |ieseOn tear eibet 18.3 

Net official monetary assets..............22e000 — 5s | lee enlaces LO 259 ec Bes} 

United States! Soyesn aes tees cmiccioeniee eae (Sy URN UR ES Baste YGPs | Soe 9.3 

Wnitedmkung domlicereren erent cents aeeeeer mete nee 0.1 0.1 0.7 16 1.4 2.4 2.8 4.1 

Other/countrieshte. vce sya raie ees O25 |) 0545 20.55 | ROLF ese 2e On alas 1.6 

Short-term receivables (not included elsewhere)*......... 5B ors Oss 0527) OSS ROr ome One 0.4 

Ta Pic tine a ROMEO AU SoC bom Oe OTe 1.31] 1.91) 4.0] 5.38] 8.5 | 14.9 | 16.8 | 18.8 

Canadian Net International Indebtedness.............. 5.21) 5.51] 4.2 | 4.0 | 15.3 | 25.3 | 26.3 | 28.2 

Netioficial monetary assetss.. ose. cle ces ceclnserteiet ae — |—0.5 |—1.7 ite) 1.9 2.9 3.3 | —3.3 

Banna fe BN ra AAR rete SAE Basco 2.8 | 3.6 4:4 5.1 | 1856 | 220502405 Zann 

ier SNS GT IIE b OO OLE STS EDR OE EA ASTD 2.6 2.5 ie 0.2 1.9 Hab 1.3 0.3 

Srkc Se Re TPE tty 8 Ae CUIRES hore mee tba 0.3 |—0.1 |—0.1 |—0.4 | 0.8 | 1.6] 2.6 3.8 

Short-term (not included elsewhere)..................-+-- me ae 0.4 | 0.4 NEON Page IV ife& 1.9 

receivables and payables. 2Includes international investment agencies. 


1Jncludes short-term 
3 Country distribution not available. 


since 1964, 
inactive assets. 
cludes net official monetary assets. 


4 At the end of 1964 about $450,000,000 previously classified as long- 
term investment was shown as part of short-term finance company obligations. 
non-marketable United States government securities acquired under the Columbia River Treaty arrangements 


5 Includes medium-term 


6 Includes export credits by government and private sectors less reserve against government 
7 Net external assets of the chartered banks of Canada amounted to $370,000,000. 


8 Rx- 


25.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1960-67 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Government Securities— 
Government of Canada...............66- 611 657 788 899 897 880 649 556 
PTO VAD CLA Warren re TN ne AS eg etn 1,632 1,748 1, 862 2,217 2,564 2, 828 Bilal 3,819 
Municip aleeemectrcm tee eee 1,026 1,088 1,087 1,091 1,221 1,253 1,333 1, 438 
Totals, Government Securities..... 3,269 | 3,438 | 3,787 | 4,207 | 4,682 4,961 5,153 | 5,818 
Utilities— 
Rathwave stumcdne cose e soles eee renee 1,406 | 1,366 | 1,270} 1,174 | 1,105 | 1,040 | 1,055 | 1,018 
Other (excluding public enterprises)...... 743 656 691 591 605 667 758 812 
Otals MUbiUtIes seme eee ciecer 2,149 2,022 1,961 1,765 1,710 1,707 1,813 1,830 
INES ULA CE UTIN See a sft teres cere ete silat rate cinie risks 6,115 | 6,446 | 6,731 | 7,097 | 7,580] 8,380 | 9,279 | 10,017 
Petroleum and natural gas.................. 3,727 | 4,029 | 4,884 | 4,749 | 4,854 |) 5,268 | 5,719} 6,009 
Other mining and smelting................. 1,977 | 2,094 | 252977) (2,822 | 2,442 | 2.557) 2872) 35 150 
Merchandising =) mien ace an te ene oer 872 917 972 | 1,017 1,092 | 1,198 | 1,297] 1,482 
Hinsncia ken ens sete eta eer one ae 2,380 | 2,616} 2,688 | 2,914 | 2,650 | 2,876 | 3,184] 3,415 
Othenenterprises ia erie ni heen 297 348 366 363 407 485 559 605 
Miscellaneous investments..............0- 1,428 1,696 1, 753 aig 2,0571} 2,1711) 2,2641) 2,481! 
Totals, Investments.............. 22,214 | 23,606 | 24,889 | 26,205 | 27,474 | 29,603 | 32,090 | 34,702 
United States? eset Acale gal shal ehcariuaXerafete  Metseexerat sirens 16,718 | 18,001 | 19,155 20,537 21,558 | 23,389 | 25,723 | 28,0380 
Unitedukangdomean. ene) sachin ae ee: 3,359 | 3,381 3,399 | 3,348 | 3,460 | 3,512 | 3,518 | 3,576 
@therlcountries occur ci cee 2,137 | 2,224 | 2,335 | 2,820 | 2,456 | 2,702 | 2,849) 3,096 


1 Includes Columbia River Treaty receipts. 


countries. 


2 Includes some investments held for residents of other 
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26.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1966 and 1967 


_Notz.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 
panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 
dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Year and Type of Investment ments 
United United Other of Non- 
States! Kingdom! |} Countries || residents 
$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
1966 

Government Securities— 
Mrovernmont Ol Cann diem. ine ck oon. c acne cette is eee 486 7 156 649 
PPO VANCIAL e Wererterctne tects oars ie setae Saal etic Sole dma dinte Seis As 3,056 73 42 3,171 
IN APE TR Rerhet | oo sas os oie Geto ea iS ic eta b Cats ooo aIcmicers 1,290 28 15 toes 
Totals, Government'Securities. ......06000+.000..ss00e0 4,832 108 213 5,153 

Utilities— 
Rall wavs cece tyetiee ticm ote ota we ocs oe Seviemidtese siete eee 427 467 161 1,055 
Other (excluding public enterprises)...........-..ccseeeeeees 708 29 26 758 
LOUIS PUD CHUtItES acc cam et emeime rales teciencitin cies 1,130 496 187 1,813 
SManulactuning ecm cnet es issn irtatadkcot nrevsmiisiaiiaaae 7,788 1,083 408 9,279 
EEClOleuimanGenavuralccasereepiomicn ae maniecr ceectas sere mean ate 4,656 542 521 5,719 
CPE R MINING AN GiSMOlbING ie esa eefelarcls « eleiereicieisiel siete eerie testers 2,464 209 199 2,872 
IN Per ie VSTiy aoeeeanttnsiGrss SUDO oa aa Gee CHO io cee oe ent 913 289 95 1,297 
IDRC et, ame a LO SEIS HES era ae E Pac RRL OO CIE CINTG BOER 6 2,040 524 570 3,134 
OGHERIENLELDLISCS AOE ERC en nee rent e cee nee nee Sate 463 67 29 559 
Miscellaneous tiivies bOen ts ercirm sis cis ee icici els ioteincneeuarele aici 1, 4872 200 627 2,264 
Totals, Investments, 1966.................0. 002 eee 25,723 3,518 2,849 32,090 
1967 

Government Securities— 
Covermention Canada sioner soc sneer artis sere serene 395 12 149 556 
ELOWADICLANS apie ates crete tae aratel Hone ale ha eieininte at ha eapoarere wares heed 3,672 90 57 3,819 
BVI Ol pal Moat mene ert arto oe ere aA elena ate thoi cian 1,393 29 16 1,438 
Totals, Government Securities...........:..0eceeseees 5, 460 131 222 5,813 

Utilities— 
HE UALLW ANS Sone ener EL aUR oor i atari Lteio cs ova aveve eis eee tei eee 440 422 156 1,018 
Other (excluding public enterprises)..............0s0seeeuee 750 36 26 812 
Movalss bu plies Witilrbresaeet cana sect eset mere siete oe 1,190 458 182 1,830 
LOPE 3 SG Pen ae i ae ae eee Senne eae 8,481 1,095 44] 10,017 
Pesroloumnancdimatural GAS .um sade. «isrcherety clr Soteveusiele ious oosue 4,905 554 550 6,009 
OG NSrAMInMNeAnc SMELLING. passe sisi nereieis ais bles eteeversleeleie ie 2,656 215 279 3,150 
Were Ar Clinsin ge yeeae ete acs aae oe octane oie ei ae oo 1,007 308 117 1,432 
EIA CIAL unter ea ate tienes aac emitia cite OES 2,241 555 619 3,415 
ABER OMIPN CET PLISCS tgs Pas soc Saree ease ee NeTale chte cle Sin rear ae hates te 500 69 36 605 
MUA CelANeONs INVES LENS sence oes esis eeroiclonsecianrs oseeeienrs 1,5902 191 650 2,431 
Totals; Investments, 1967545. .-cte doce sve fesiete isis liste 28,030 3,576 3,096 34,702 
1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 2 Includes Columbia River Treaty 


receipts. 
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27._Canadian Long-Term Investment Abroad,! by Location and by Type 


of Investment, 1926-69 


(Millions of dollars) 
Location and Type of Investment 1926 1939 1945 1949 1959 1967 1968 1969P 
United States— 
DITnSCtaANVEStMIENG i, crests cwseieieserettan oie aseioree 250 412 455 721 1,489 | 2,190 | 2,546 2,764 
Portfolio Investment— 
SHOCKS rts ka a ttnres sie: dares foe as erasios 380 317 345 To | DoS 2e 1038 2,165 
SONGS eye atone eho tise ovchee cis castievore ferereieieceie 121 92 98 111 188 180 183 
Totals, Portfolio Investment....... 195 501 409 443 845 | 1,967 | 2,288 2,348 
Miscellaneous investment?.............-.. 5 6 15 93 101 115 
Government of Canada credits?.......... -- — — _ — 123 90 58 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies..... = — — — ~- — — — 
Totals, United States............. 445 913 869 | 1,170 | 2,349 | 4,373 | 5,020 5,285 
United Kingdom— 
WO IrechamVvesvINeNny fiancee oats «ictereeereteys 7 59 54 59 235 515 570 618 
Portfolio Investment— 
SHOCKER cnrehe caneemarars stvei iste airecoteishers 22 26 a 25 52 56 59 
BOnOS | atacte Meier htc chit ame the 21 27 19 12 15 20 21 
Totals, Portfolio Investment....... 45 43 53 40 37 67 76 80 
Miscellaneous investment,................ 16 13 16 60 30 34 
Government of Canada credits!.......... — -- 561 1,443 | 1,108 | 1,040] 1,058 1,038 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies..... — — — —_ — 
Totals, United Kingdom......... 52 102 684 | 1,555 | 1,396 | 1,682 | 1,734 1,770 
Other Commonwealth Countries— 
DirectamVvestMrembe cence: eure ise icieleciss 54 69 76 291 613 700 744 
Portfolio Investment— 
COCKS mits? sietkes oe Leen sheraerteeaad 7 if 6 8 13 14 14 
Bond Seng ce ati an Vote aac eRe ieee 15 12 8 19 27 Dar 27 
Totals, Portfolio Investment....... 22 19 14 27 40 41 41 
Miscellaneous investment................ 4 i é ; . 
Government of Canada credits........... ~- — _ _— 35 36 77 129 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies..... — ~- — — — — a — 
Totals, Other Commonwealth 
Conntries.2 5. wane secon 76 88 90 358 689 818 914 
Other Countries— 
WrireopanvesbmMenG rns asweacciseele cre series 1406 146 142 70 271 712 801 914 
Portfolio Investment— 
Stocks 102 104 105 167 250 251 264 
BS ON Sareea tenet cas esero oittesc awamels 51 36 36 107 242 250 223 
Totals, Portfolio Investment....... 253 6 153 140 141 274 492 501 487 
Miscellaneous investment?................ ; on —29 12 —5l 546 498 536 
Government of Canada credits........... 366 31 146 566 352 207 208 211 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies..... _ — — 71 65 178 209 239 
Totals, Other Countries.......... 4296 330 399 860 911 | 2,135 | 2,287 2,387 
All Countries— 
Wirechinvestmentaiay. puedes ih ater 397 6717 720 926 | 2,286 | 4,030 | 4,617 5,040 
Portfolio Investment— 5 
LOCKS ree a uit ate sheet cee aan 511 454 477 934 | 2,094 | 2,424 2,502 
On Sierra dee ceric te oe fakes coe 208 167 161 249 472 477 454 
Totals, Portfolio Investment....... 493 7197 621 688 | 1,183 | 2,566 | 2,901 2,956 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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27.—Canadian Long-Term Investment Abroad,‘ by Location and by Type 
of Investment, 1926-69—concluded 


Location and Type of Investment 1926 1939 1945 1949 1959 1967 1968 1969P 
All Countries—concluded 
Miscellaneous investment?................ AS a —8 31 —20 699 629 685 
Government of Canada credits®.......... 36 31 707 | 2,009 1,495 1,406 1, 433 1,436 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies..... = — | — iis 65 178 209 239 
Totals, All Countries............. 926 | 1,421 | 2,040 | 3,675 | 5,909 | 8,879 | 9,789 | 10,356 


1 Includes equity of non-residents in assets abroad of Canadian companies but excludes investment of insurance 
companies and banks (held mainly against liabilities to non-residents). 2 Negative amounts arise from the 
application of reserves against government inactive assets and short positions of Canadian financial institutions. 
3 Medium-term non-marketable United States government securities acquired under the Columbia River Treaty 
arrangements are shown from 1964. 4 Includes deferred interest on the United Kingdom 1946 loan agreement 
starting from 1956 and amounting to $101,000,000 in 1969. 5 Includes investment in Newfoundland prior to 
1949, 6 Includes investment in Other Commonwealth Countries. 7 New series not strictly comparable 
with previous years. 8 Includes United Nations bonds from 1962, which amounted to $5,000,000 in 1969. 


Section 7.—Government Economic Planning Agencies 


Subsection 1.—The Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada was established by Act of Parliament assented to 
on Aug. 2, 1963 (RSC 1970, c. E-1). The Council is an economic advisory body with broad 
terms of reference. The central feature of its duties is “to advise and recommend... how 
Canada can achieve the highest possible levels of employment and efficient production in 
order that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of economic growth and that 
all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to recommend what government policies 
... will best help to realize the potentialities of growth of the economy; to consider means 
of strengthening and improving Canada’s international financial and trade position; ... to 
study how national economic policies can best foster the balanced economic development of 
all areas of Canada;...’’. 


In addition, Parliament made provision for the Council to undertake special studies at 
the request of the Government in areas that fall within the purview of its general terms of 
reference. The Council has had two such References. In its first Reference, the Govern- 
ment asked the Economic Council to launch an examination into prices, costs, incomes 
and productivity and their relationship to sustained economic growth. The Council 
reported to the Government and to the Canadian public on this Reference in its Third 
Annual Review. A second Reference from the Government asked the Council: ‘In the 
light of the Government’s long-term economic objectives, to study and advise regarding: 
(a) the interests of the consumer particularly as they relate to the functions of the Depart- 
ment of the Registrar General (now the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs) ; 
(b) combines, mergers, monopolies and restraint of trade; (c) patents, trade marks, copy- 
rights and registered industrial designs’. An interim report under Sect. (a) of this Refer- 
ence was published in July 1967; an interim report under Sect. (b) was published in the 
summer of 1969; and a third and final report under Sect. (c) was released in the winter 
of 1971. 


The Council has no operational responsibilities. It does not implement or administer 
any policies or programs nor does it have the authority to make research grants, although it 
may make contractual arrangements with persons other than its staff for the purpose of 
advising and assisting the Council in the performance of its duties. 


The Council consists of up to 28 members appointed by the Governor in Council, 
including a chairman and two directors who serve full time in their professional capcity, and 
up to 25 members who are selected from industry, labour, finance and commerce, agriculture 
and other primary industries, and the general public. The chairman and the directors 
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(one of whom is elected as vice-chairman by the Council) are appointed for seven-year terms. 
The other members are appointed for three-year terms “after consultation with appropriate 
representative organizations’ and are intended to reflect a very wide diversity of interests 
from the different private sectors of the economy and different regions of the country, but 
they sit on the Council as individuals and not as delegates of particular organizations or 
groups. The Council is therefore a mixed body rather than an expert professional body, 
although it is served in its deliberations by an expert staff. There are no government 
members appointed to the Council. Under the Act, the chairman is the chief executive 
officer of the Council and has supervision over, and direction of, the work and staff of the 
Council. 


The publications policy of the Economic Council is based on two provisions of the 
Act, one that requires the Council to publish annually a review of the medium- and long- 
term prospects and problems of the Canadian economy, and a second that empowers the 
Council to publish, as it sees fit, such studies and reports prepared for its use. These 
provisions enable the Council to carry out a most vital function, namely, the dissemination 
of information to the public as a means of stimulating informed appraisal and discussion of 
economic problems and policies. 


The Council’s publications* fall into three broad categories: (1) the Annual Reviews 
which summarize the results of the Council’s studies and present its conclusions and recom- 
mendations (seven of which have been issued to date); (2) Staff and Special Studies which 
provide more detailed statistical, technical and analytical results of the various research 
projects; and (8) Conference Papers and other reports. 


In its Forst Annual Review the Council stated its underlying philosophy of approach 
in this way :— 


We are concerned not with the question of inventing new forms of intervention, but 
rather with ordering and developing our policies and social programmes in a rational and 
coherent manner designed to accomplish consistently what the society has declared to be 
its economic and social goals. For this purpose it is essential to bring to bear the needs of 
the future on the decisions of today. This applies not only to decisions by governments 
but also to decisions in the private sector of the economy. 


Canada’s Economic Potential 


The Canadian economy since the Second World War has encountered at one time or 
another inflation, higher unemployment, slow rates of economic growth, and even crises in 
the balance of international payments. This experience serves well to demonstrate that 
the real problem is not how to achieve one particular economic or social objective, but rather 
how to attain all of them—consistently—at the same time. This is another way of saying 
that the various goals are not always compatible with one another; there is always an 
overriding requirement to reconcile conflicts. 


* The Reviews, like all Council publications, are available from Information Canada, Ottawa. They are: First 
Annual Review: Economic Goals for Canada to 1970 ($2.50, Catalogue No. EC21-1/1964); Second Annual Review: Towards 
Sustained and Balanced Economic Growth ($2.75, EC21-1/1965); Third Annual Review: Prices, Productivity and Employ- 
ment ($2.75, EC21-1/1966); Fourth Annual Review: The Canadian Economy from the 1960's to the 1970’s ($2.75, EC21- 
1/1967); Fifth Annual Review: The Challenge of Growth and Change ($2.75, EC21-1/1968); Sizth Annual Review: Perspec- 
tive 1975 ($2.75, EC21-1/1969); Seventh Annual Review: Patterns of Growth ($2.50, EC21-1/1970); and Highth Annual 
Review: Design for Decision-Making ($3.00, EC21-1/1971). Each year, the Council assesses the economic performance 
in relation to medium-term goals. The most recent assessment is contained in Performance in Perspective: 1971 
($1.50, EC21-1/1971-1). 

Among other Council publications of more general interest are: Business Cycles in Canada, by Derek A. White 
($2.25, EC22-1/17); Some Economic Aspects of Provincial Educational Systems, by J. Cousin, J. P. Fortin, and C. J. 
Wenaas ($2.00, EC22-1/27); Canadian Growth Revisited, 1950-1967, by Dorothy Walters ($1.50, EC22-1/28); Population, 
Family, Household and Labour Force Growth to 1980, by W. M. Illing, Y. Kasahara, F. T. Denton, and M. V. George 
($1.00, EC22-1/19); Incomes Policies—Some Foreign Experiences and Their Relevance for Canada, by David C. Smith 
($1.75, E}C22-2/4); Canadian Policies for Rural Adjustment: A Study of the Economic Impact of ARDA, PFRA, and 
MMRA, by H. Buckley and E. Tihanyi ($2.25, EC22-2/7); Report on Intellectual and Industrial Property ($3.25, 
&C22-1370); Economic Consultative Bodies: Their Origins and Institutional Characteristics, by Paul Malles ($3.00, HC22- 
1470); Meeting Managerial Manpower Needs, by B. A. Keys, F. G. Thompson, and M. Heath ($1.25, EC22-1671); 
and An Essay on Some Critical Aspects of the International Corporation, by J. N. Behrman (available from the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada). A complete list of Council publications is available from the Secretary, Economic 
Council of Canada, P.O. Box 527, Ottawa, Ontario. Also available from the Secretary are the Annual Reports of 
the Chairman, which include the Act establishing the Council and the membership of the Council. 
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Once there is general public agreement on the broad set of goals to be pursued, the 
next task is to define them quantitatively in accordance with Canadian circumstances and 
possibilities. This the Council has done, publishing “targets”. These targets are not 
forecasts or prophecies but are intended to be measures of desirable performance of the 
economy—that is, concrete aims of public policy. These objectives or targets were first 
set out by the Council in its First Annual Review, were revised and updated in the Fourth 
Annual Review, and again in the Sixth Annual Review. 


Full Employment.—The Council believes that, over the medium-term future, 
economic policies should be actively directed toward achieving 97 p.c. employment—that 
is, no more than 3 p.c. of the labour force unemployed. But this is not regarded by the 
Council as an ultimate or satisfactory goal for all time; as it has stated, ‘“‘We would hope 
that with sustained improvement in our economic performance it may eventually become 
realistic to aim for an even better performance in the level of employment’. The Council 
also emphasized that the target rate is an average annual rate allowing for seasonal varia- 
tion, and is a national average within which there will be some regional variation. Con- 
sidering the rapid rate of increase in the numbers of people entering the labour force in 
Canada—close to 240,000 persons a year, on average, between 1965 and 1975—this goal 
would mean that the economy would have to grow fast enough to provide 2,400,000 new 
jobs over that ten-year period. 


A High Rate of Economic Growth.—In calculating a potential rate of increase in 
total production (and thus incomes) the Council views economic growth as arising from: 
(1) increases in the quantity and quality of resources (for example, more manpower and 
capital, and higher levels of education and more efficient equipment); and (2) increases in 
productivity or in the efficiency with which men and capital are used and combined. 


For the period to 1975, the Council has projected an average annual growth of 5.5 p.c. 
in the volume of production of all goods and services (volume in the sense that price increases 
are deducted from the value of production). Approximately two fifths of this gain in 
output would come from the employment increase, with a slight increase in the average 
educational level of the labour force. Another one fifth, roughly, would come from in- 
creased investment by government and industry. The remaining portion of the growth 
rate, around one third, would stem from productivity gains. The potential growth rate of 
5.5 p.c. a year is high by both historical and international standards. It implies an increase 
in the total volume of output from $66,000,000,000 in 1967 to about $100,000,000,000 by 
1975. This would mean an increase in the average standard of living in Canada—that is, 
total income divided by total population—of approximately one third. 


Reasonable Price Stability.—In its projections to 1975, the Council assumed that 
the GNP price index would rise at an average annual rate of 2 p.c. The Council said it 
would regard this as consistent with the attainment of a satisfactory degree of price and 
cost stability over the medium-term future, at least under conditions of reasonable price 
stability abroad, particularly in the United States. Such an average rate of price increase 
would imply that some demand components—government expenditures, housing and busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment—would rise at a somewhat faster rate than the 
total and that the rate of advance in consumer prices and in export and import prices would 
be somewhat less. The Council added:— 


We recognize that the achievement of this degree of price and cost stability will be 
extraordinarily difficult under conditions of high demand and high employment, as has 
been amply demonstrated by developments of the past three years. However, we continue 
to regard it as one of the basic goals towards which Canadians should continue to strive 
in the conduct of their economic affairs, with particular emphasis on longer-range policies 
designed to deal with basic structural and regional problems—that is, policies which would 
facilitate the consistent achievement of both our employment and price goals. 


A Viable Balance of Payments.—After careful reappraisal in 1967, the Council 
concluded that the balance-of-payments goal set out in 1964 was appropriately formulated 
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in terms of a current account deficit (and accompanying net capital inflow) at potential 
input in 1970 in the order of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 and that this goal is still 
relevant. 


From the mid-1950s to the end of the 1960s, the current account deficit (and the net 
capital inflow) declined from close to 5 p.c. of GNP to about 1 p.c. Changes in the mer- 
chandise trade balance mainly accounted for the large relative decline in the current account 
balance; the trade balance shifted from a deficit equivalent to 2 p.c. of GNP in the mid-1950s 
to a surplus equivalent of about 2 p.c. of GNP by the end of the 1960s. Apart from 1967, 
the services deficit remained in a range of 2 to 3 p.c. of GNP. Over this period, net inflows 
of capital in long-term forms decreased significantly in relation to output (from about 4 p.c. 
of GNP in the mid-1950s to about 2 p.c. in the latter part of the 1960s). 


From early 1969 to early 1970, virtually all of the increase in real GNP went into 
expanded Canadian exports. The floating of the dollar in June 1970 is attributed to Cana- 
da’s decision that it would not continue to finance a very rapidly increasing volume of 
exchange reserves at the previous fixed rate of exchange, especially in the light of the possi- 
bility of a massive speculative inflow of capital. The huge merchandise trade surplus 
(about $1,300,000,000 in the first half of 1970) and a strong capital inflow swiftly drained 
away the Canadian dollar balances of the Government of Canada that were required for 
purchasing foreign exchange accumulating in the official reserves. Policies of restraint in 
Canada tended to slow the growth of imports and thus contributed to the increased trade 
surplus. 


Whether Canada can maintain medium- and longer-term balance-of-payments via- 
bility with the Canadian dollar at a level that is close to par with the U.S. dollar is an 
open question. The exchange rate is, in fact, a very important price in Canada’s over-all 
price system, and changes in it tend to have far-reaching consequences for many parts of 
the economy. 


Equitable Distribution of Rising Incomes.—This is an extremely complex goal, 
defying simple formulation. The Council believes that much more information is needed 
about the distribution of income among individuals, families and various occupational 
groups. For example, why do some groups receive little benefit from the general rise in 
incomes and living standards? What elements lie behind the vicious circle of poverty 
that still traps far too many people? Although some of these problems may range far 
beyond the field of economics, the Council has said that these difficult matters will have to 
be understood and faced if appropriate policies are to be devised to achieve the goal of 
equitable distribution of rising incomes. To date, the Council’s work in this area has been 
concentrated on two aspects of the fifth goal, namely, regional disparities and poverty. 


The problem of assuring an appropriate participation on the part of each region in the 
over-all process of national economic development has long been an elusive goal and a 
continuing concern of the people of Canada. The Council’s analysis showed that over the 
past four decades there has been relatively little progress toward the achievement of a 
better balance in this respect. Despite various policies and programs, very wide dis- 
parities have continued to exist in average per capita income. Also, there have continued 
to be wide differences in the extent to which the human and material resources of each region 
have found opportunities for productive use. Although national prosperity has always 
tended to have a favourable influence everywhere, rapid national growth has not by itself 
served to bring about any significant or lasting reduction in these large and stubborn dif- 
ferences. 


The emergence of some slack in the late 1960s and the development of more slack in 
1970 is again being accompanied, as in earlier similar conditions, by the slower growth of 
employment and high unemployment rates in the lower-income regions. Employment 
growth in the Atlantic Provinces has averaged only 4,000 a year over the past three years 
(total employment in the Atlantic Provinces was 605,000 in 1969). Similarly, in this three- 
year period, employment growth in Quebec averaged less than 20,000 a year (total employ- 
ment in Quebec was over 2,130,000 in 1969), 
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Rates of unemployment have become very high in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and 
British Columbia, in all of which the unemployment rates tend to be relatively high when 
slack develops in the Canadian economy generally. An unusual feature in the recent pattern 
of increases in unemployment rates is that the Prairie Provinces, which typically have a rate 
below that of Ontario, had a higher rate in mid-1970. This was a reflection of special 
difficulties with wheat and potash marketing and problems in the construction industry. 
Another unusual feature is the exceptionally high rate of unemployment in British Columbia 
in mid-1970, reflecting, in part, the effects on the regional economy of increased industrial 
disputes and perhaps also a stepped-up flow of migration to that province. 


Like the objective of improved regional balance, the elimination of poverty is one 
aspect of the still broader goal of an equitable distribution of rising incomes. Poverty is a 
relative matter, and generally accepted conceptions of it vary through time and space. 
Poverty today is not the same as poverty in the Great Depression of the 1930s and poverty 
today in Canada is not the same as poverty in the underdeveloped countries of Southeast 
Asia. In order to get a statistical grip on the problem of poverty, the Council agreed to 
define it as ‘“‘an insufficient access to certain goods, services, and conditions of life which 
are available to everyone else and have come to be accepted as basic to a decent, minimum 
standard of living’. Thus stated, the definition begs many questions, most of which could 
become the subject of a long and inconclusive debate. Rather than engage in such a 
debate, the Council proceeded directly to a statistical embodiment of the definition suffi- 
ciently simple that it could be appreciated and judged by a broad public in relation to 
personal, everyday, economic experience. 


On the basis of information regarding family spending patterns, so-called “poverty 
lines” were traced for individuals and families of different sizes. A basic assumption for the 
main set of estimates was that any family or individual spending more than 70 p.c. of total 
income on food, clothing and shelter was in a low-income situation and likely to be suffering 
from poverty. These poverty lines were expressed in the Fifth Review in terms of 1961 
dollars; adjusted to dollars of 1968 purchasing power, they come out at $1,800 a year for a 
single person, $3,000 for a family of two, $3,600 for a family of three, $4,200 for a family of 
four and $4,800 for a family of five. Obviously, these are conservative cut-offs; living 
standards at or just above such levels would be modest indeed. 


Using income data derived from the 1961 Census, it was possible to analyse some of 
the characteristics such as the age, sex and education of family heads, size of family, geo- 
graphical region of residence, and place of residence (metropolitan, other urban or rural) 
of those falling below the poverty lines. As of 1961, some 916,000 non-farm families plus 
416,000 individuals were living below these levels. The total number of persons involved 
was 4,200,000, including 1,700,000 children under 16 years of age. In all, they accounted 
for some 27 p.c. of the total non-farm population of Canada in that year. 


Statistics cannot adequately describe poverty but, used with care, they are capable 
of furnishing important clues to types of policies likely to be effective against poverty. 


It is evident from the incidence figures that income is more likely to be low when one 
or more of the following characteristics are present: (1) the head of the family has no formal 
education beyond elementary school; (2) the family lives in a rural area; (3) the family lives 
in the Atlantic Provinces; (4) the head of the family is not a member of the labour force; 
(5) no member of the family worked during the year; (6) the head of the family is 65 years 
of age or over; (7) the head of the family is a woman. From that list, it is all too easy to 
form a picture of poverty in Canada that consists of a relatively few stereotyped categories, 
but a more balanced picture of the total low-income population of Canada is necessary. 
In view of the following observations, it is therefore vital in framing policy not to be over- 
influenced by rates of incidence: (1) 62 p.c. of the low-income non-farm families in 1961 
lived in urban areas and of this group more than half lived in metropolitan areas; (2) 83 p.c. 
of low-income non-farm families lived elsewhere than in the Atlantic Provinces—53 p.c. of 
them lived in Ontario and the Western Provinces; (3) 68 p.c. of the same group of families 
had heads who were in the labour force for at least part of the year; (4) 76 p.c. of the group 
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had one or more earners in the family; (5) 77 p.c. of the family heads in the group were 
under 65 years of age; (6) 87 p.c. of the families in the group were headed by men. It can 
thus be seen that a set of anti-poverty policies directed toward major groups or geographical 
areas showing a very high incidence of low incomes would almost certainly fail to deal 
adequately with poverty. 


The Council called for a more concerted and purposeful attack on poverty in Canada. 
The challenge, in the short run, is to alleviate conditions which today thrust many Canadian 
families and individuals into involuntary poverty and hold them there. In the long run, 
the challenge is to prevent the development of these conditions. 


Challenges for the 1970s 


There are many economic challenges for Canada in the 1970s. A large number of 
them arise from questions about how Canadians wish to make use of their growing resources 
to meet the future aspirations of their society. Another group of challenges are the 
economic performance challenges which arise in the context of five basic economic and 
social goals—full employment, a high and sustained rate of economic growth, reasonable 
price stability, a viable balance-of-payments position, and an equitable distribution of rising 
incomes. The key requirement for sustained good performance in relation to these goals is 
that they must be achieved concurrently, even though they are not all complementary and 
reinforcing. 


To attain potential output in 1975, GNP (in constant 1969 dollars) will need to rise at 
an average annual rate of about 53 p.c. from 1969 to 1975. This would imply an increase 
(in terms of 1969 dollars) of over $30,000,000,000 to a level of close to $110,000,000,000 
in 1975. Over the last half of the 1970s, the potential growth rate of the Canadian econ- 
omy would still be high—over 5 p.c._ This would imply a further increase in GNP in the 
latter part of the 1970s of about an equivalent real dollar magnitude, so that potential 
GNP by 1980 would be roughly of the order of $140,000,000,000 (in 1969 dollars). 


A very large rise in employment will be needed to reach the full-employment potential 
of the economy by 1975—about 1,300,000 to 1,400,000 more jobs than existed in 1970. 
Moreover, over the 1975-80 period, about 1,200,000 additional jobs will be required. In 
other words, at least 2,500,000 net new jobs will be required in Canada over the coming 
decade. 


A new ingredient in the challenges both for adequate job creation and for productivity 
growth in the 1970s will be the unprecedented flow into the labour markets of high-level 
manpower from the post-secondary educational systems. The returns from the expansion 
in education could be substantial during the 1970s but greater attention needs to be direc- 
ted to the possibilities here, and various adjustments are needed in the private and govern- 
ment sectors of the economy in order to employ effectively and productively the rapidly 
rising volume of high-level manpower. 


No less important in the 1970s will be the challenge of reconciling good performance 
in price stability with good performance in relation to employment and growth potentials. 
Full employment and price stability have never been regarded as ‘either/or’ objectives. 
Rather, the essential challenge is to pursue both of these goals together in a balanced way 
and in a longer-run time perspective. 


The maintenance of a strong international position will also be an important perform- 
ance challenge for the 1970s. Increased exports and the maintenance of adequate access 
to external sources of capital are needed in order to finance both the increased imports of 
goods and services that Canadians will demand and increased Canadian foreign investment 
and aid. Canada’s potential in international trade in the 1970s cannot be achieved unless 
producers and exporters struggle unrelentingly, with appropriate supporting government 
policies and programs, to enhance their competitiveness in domestic and world markets. 
Moreover, they may well have to do so under conditions that may not be as favourable 
as in the 1960s, when the substantial devaluation of the Canadian dollar was an important 
factor strengthening the international competitive position of many industries. 
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The more equitable distribution of rising incomes will undoubtedly come into greater 
prominence as an economic and social goal in the 1970s. In particular, the challenges of 
narrowing regional economic disparities and eliminating poverty clearly need, and will 
claim, increasing emphasis. 


Commercial Policy Issues in the 1970s 


Against the background of a substantial reduction in trade barriers since the Second 
World War, Canada, like other industrial countries, has come to rely more and more on 
foreign trade to sustain and improve its economic performance. Many factors besides 
commercial policy have, of course, contributed to Canada’s trade growth, including the 
growth of domestic markets which have provided a stronger base for successful export 
expansion in various industries. Exports now equal about half the goods of Canada’s 
goods-producing industries, and nearly half the goods supplied to Canadians are imported. 
Growth of exports and imports facilitates more efficient use of productive resources, per- 
mits greater specialization, and helps to reduce costs and to increase real income per capita. 


A strong upsurge of Canadian exports in the 1960s was led for the first time by ad- 
vanced manufactures, and sustained by rising sales of industrial materials. Automotive 
and other highly manufactured products accounted for about 40 p.c. of the export total 
in 1969. 


In the past, Canadian commercial policy focused strongly on two themes: (1) negotia- 
tion of reduced tariff and other barriers to its exports to foreign countries, particularly for 
resource-based products in which it was considered that Canada had a “natural advan- 
tage’; and (2) the maintenance of protection for a considerable range of manufactured 
products. Only in more recent years, with the advent of the Kennedy Round and the 
special trade arrangements with the United States, has there been some tendency to focus 
on free trade opportunities for exports and imports of manufactured products in order to 
gain the benefits of specialization and large-scale production in the more advanced manu- 
facturing industries. 


There are good economic reasons for dissatisfaction with some of the results of Cana- 
da’s commercial policies—in particular the emergence of a high-cost structure of produc- 
tion for advanced manufactures. Canada’s manufacturing industries are often character- 
ized by small-scale—and, more important, by rather specialized—production and by high 
unit costs, despite their advantages in supplies of basic materials and labour and their access 
to first-rate technology. 


There are four essentially unresolved problems from the 1960s that remain to be tackled 
internationally: (1) improved arrangements for agricultural trade, particularly wheat, 
feed grains and beef; (2) the reduction of non-tariff distortions in trade; (3) special trade 
arrangements for developing countries; and (4) the modification of the preferential tariff 
system and the resolution of other trade problems that would arise from British entry into 
the European Economic Community. Beyond these more immediate tasks, there is the 
more fundamental issue of how Canada will respond to the ‘‘new generation” of big in- 
dustrial markets, big international firms, and the acceleration of technological change. 
Access to a large market for industrial products will undoubtedly be even more important 
in the future than it has been in the past. 


It is relevant to recall that Canada’s position among industrial countries has special 
features: Canada is one of the few industrial countries without duty-free access to a large 
market for all its manufactured products; Canada has some special trade arrangements 
with the United States which provide an integrated market for some manufactured prod- 
ucts; and Canadian duties in several trade sectors are sufficiently high for this country 
to be regarded now as having a relatively high tariff. 


In summary, the Council discerns three broad alternative paths along which world 
commercial policy could develop: (1) a continued, gradual reduction of trade barriers such 
as occurred between 1947 and 1967; (2) a positive and constructive response by the United 
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States and the EEC to the issue raised by the creation of a huge trading bloc in Western 
Europe; and (3) a possible turn toward protectionist trade policies on the part of the United 
States and/or the EEC. 


Patterns of Growth 


One of the Council’s principal duties is to advise on how to achieve high, stable, sus- 
tained and widely shared growth in the economy. This mandate implies that economic 
growth, especially productivity growth, provides an essential basis for meeting human 
needs and aspirations of many kinds—not only those reflected in material living standards 
but also broader human and social aims in health and education, the reduction of large- 
scale poverty, and other diverse goals. Since the inception of its work, the Council has 
devoted considerable effort to the development of improved understanding of the nature 
and sources of growth and is continuing its work in this field by focusing attention on in- 
dustrial growth patterns. The present analysis is directed mainly at clarifying the basic 
elements in growth of labour and capital and the efficiency with which these have been used 
in major groups of industries over the past two decades. 


The focusing of attention on industrial growth patterns is an initial step toward the 
future development of potential output analysis on an industry basis, taking into account 
various important interrelationships between industries. Such analysis should provide, 
by industries, estimates of future growth of output, investment and employment, consis- 
tent with potential output for the whole economy. 


For present purposes, ten “industry’’ groups under three broad headings have been 
chosen: (1) the primary industries, with agriculture, forestry and fishing treated as one 
group; (2) four groups of other goods-producing industries—mining, oil and gas, manufac- 
turing, construction and utilities—as a second group; (8) five service industries—transpor- 
tation, storage and communication, trade (wholesale and retail), finance, insurance and 
real estate, community, business and personal services, and public administration. 


The Council calculated trends in annual growth rates of output by industry group 
for the 1946-67 period. With the exception of the primary group, the over-all growth 
rates in current dollars for all industries fell into a range of 7 to 10 p.c.; for agriculture, 
forestry and fishing combined, the growth rate was only about 2 p.c. Also, a rough esti- 
mate was made of what portion of the over-all growth rate was due to price increases. The 
general pattern is that the output of the goods industries grew more rapidly in real terms 
and had a lower price component; utilities and mining had the highest rates of growth in 
real output and relatively very small increases in prices; and in the service industries the 
price advance was generally much more pronounced. 


Components of Growth 


The growth analysis of these ten parts of the economy will follow the same approach 
used in the Council’s earlier examinations of over-all economic growth. In this framework, 
growth is traced to changes over time in three broad groups of elements—labour, capital 
and factor productivity. wai 


There appears to be an association between the scale of price increases indicated in 
some industries over the 1946-67 period and the extent to which these industries relied on 
particular growth elements more than on others. In general, price increases were less 
pronounced in the industry groups that experienced relatively high rates of growth in 
factor productivity. Price increases were highest over that period in the construction, 
trade, public administration, financial, and community, business and personal service in- 
dustries, and they generally obtained much of their growth over the postwar period with 
higher labour inputs and relatively little improvement in factor productivity. 


In the mining and utilities groups, increases in capital stock accounted for well over 
half their total growth in the 1946-67 period and both groups had substantial gains in 
factor productivity and the lowest rates of price increase over that period. 
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The transportation, storage and communication industry, with a fairly small reliance 
on capital stock increases for its over-all growth, experienced a situation in which factor 
productivity accounted for about 60 p.c. of its total gain in average annual real output 
over the two decades. 


Structural Shifts 


The largest part of Canada’s labour force is now engaged in the production of services. 
Since the end of the Second World War, these service industries have increased their share 
of total Canadian employment from about 40 p.c. to almost 60 p.c. Their proportion of 
the total value of output, which was approximately 50 p.c. in 1946, now is also approaching 
_ 60 p.c. 


Subsection 2.—The Department of Regional Economic Expansion 


The Department of Regional Economic Expansion, which is responsible for Federal 
Government efforts to overcome regional economic disparities, came officially into exist- 
ence on Apr. 1, 1969. However, the process of forming the new Department began in 
July 1968 with the bringing together of a number of existing agencies and programs con- 
cerned with regional development. 


These programs and agencies included the Agricultural and Rural Development Act 
(ARDA) and the Fund for Rural Economic Development (FRED) from the Department 
of Forestry and Rural Development; the Area Development Agency (ADA) from the 
(then) Department of Industry; the Atlantic Development Board (ADB); the Experimental 
Projects Branch (Canada NewStart Program) from the Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration; and the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA) from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Minister at the same time became responsible for the Cape 
Breton Development Corporation (DEVCO), and the National Capital Commission (NCC). 


The new Department was formally created under the authority of the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion Act (RSC 1970, c. R-4), and this legislation also provides 
the Department with the first of two major new weapons in the fight against regional 
disparities. This is the authority to prepare and implement, in co-operation with the 
provincial governments and other federal agencies, development plans and programs 
designed to meet the special needs of areas where the growth of employment and incomes 
was lagging behind other parts of Canada. The second major piece of legislation, the 
Regional Development Incentives Act (RSC 1970, c. R-3), was approved by Parliament in 
July 1969. This provides a strong and effective program of industrial incentives to en- 
courage manufacturing and processing industries to establish, expand or modernize in 
“designated” parts of the country where new jobs are badly needed. The original desig- 
nated regions included all of the Atlantic regions with the exception of Labrador, much of 
eastern Quebec, and parts of every other province. 


The Act was amended in December 1970. The amendments provided for broader 
and stronger incentives to regional development in the form of loan guarantees for manu- 
facturing and processing facilities and selected new commercial operations such as business 
offices, warehousing and freight-handling facilities, shopping centres, convention facilities, 
hotel accommodation, and recreation facilities. ‘The amendment also introduced a special 
incentive which can be offered for plants brought into production not later than Dec. 31, 
1973. The special incentive was made available in the counties of Stormont, Glengarry 
and Prescott in eastern Ontario and the southwestern portion of Quebec not previously 
designated. In the Atlantic Provinces this special incentive is available in addition to the 
regular incentives. 


The over-all program provides for incentive grants of up to $30,000 per job or one half 
of the capital to be employed in the operation, whichever is less. The amount of incentive 
offered in an individual case is determined on the basis of an assessment of the various 
financial and economic implications of each project. Factors analysed include such things 
as the economic impact of the project on the region concerned and the company’s need for 
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an incentive in order to create a viable operation in the designated region. Experience to 
date has shown that the incentives available under the program are able to exert a strong 
pull on industry to undertake new activity in the designated regions. In the period from 
the introduction of the program in July 1969 to Aug. 31, 1971, 735 applicants accepted 
offers of incentives. These projects will involve an estimated total investment of $616,000,- 
000 and create approximately 32,600 new jobs in various parts of the country when they 
go into production. The total value of the incentives offered in these cases is approximately 
$140,000,000. 


““Special Area’’ Program.—To make industrial incentives as effective as possible 
in overcoming regional disparities, there must be centres in the slow-growth regions which 
are attractive sites for industrial and population growth. These centres must be able to 
provide the utilities and services that industry requires, as well as a wide variety of social 
facilities to meet the needs of a growing population. Therefore, one of the major purposes 
of the Department’s “special area’ program is to ensure and speed the development of 
such centres by helping the provincial government to build up the essential municipal 
services. 


Under the program authorized by Part IV of the Government Organization Act, 
1969, special areas can be designated by the Federal Government, in co-operation with the 
province concerned, where it is determined that special action is needed to promote eco- 
nomic expansion and social adjustment. The “special action” involved is a development 
approach designed, through federal and provincial co-operation, to meet the needs of the 
area concerned. Therefore, the type of federal action will vary from area to area ac- 
cording to the need. 


The first 22 special areas under the program were designated in March 1970 and federal- 
provincial agreements were signed covering specific infrastructure development projects 
beginning in 1970 in 18 of these areas. In the four other areas, the main federal assistance 
will be in the form of incentives to industry. A 23rd special area, St. Scholastique, was 
designated in February 1971 and infrastructure projects for that area were included in an 
amended Special Areas Agreement with Quebec. 


The agreements commit the Department to provide the various provinces with a 
total of up to $375,000,000 in grants and loans over the period up to June 1972, June 1973 
or June 1975, depending upon the designated period and funding arrangement for each 
special area. This is additional to any federal money that may be provided in industrial 
incentives. The agreements provide for the inclusion of other jointly identified projects 
up to June 1975 or for the joint preparation of further development plans for areas not al- 
ready designated up to June 1975. In addition there will be consultation with the provinces 
regarding the possible designation of further special areas in the future. 


Agriculture and Rural Development Act (ARDA).—ARDA is a federal-provincial 
shared-cost program with provisions for rural development and adjustment programs in 
which all provinces have participated since its introduction in 1962. The program has 
operated under two separate federal-provincial agreements, the first covering the period to 
1965 and the second the 1965-70 period. Five-year ARDA agreements, for the 1970-75 
period, were signed with Ontario and British Columbia in May 1970. New agreements 
for the 1970-75 period have also been signed or are expected with all other provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, which is covered by a comprehensive rural development plan. New 
special agreements which emphasize programs for disadvantaged people of Indian and 
metis ancestry have also been signed with Manitoba and Alberta. A similar agreement is 
also expected to be signed with Saskatchewan. 


Canada Land Inventory (CLI).—By Privy Council Order PC 1971-958, May 18, 
1971, the Canada Land Inventory and the Geographic Information System were transferred 
from the Department of Regional Economic Expansion to the Department of the Environ- 
ment. The effective date of transfer was July 1, 1971. 
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Fund for Rural Economic Development (FRED).—FRED was a federal fund of 
$300,000,000, established in 1966 to finance comprehensive federal-provincial development 
plans in various parts of the country. The FRED legislation was replaced, when the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion was established, by the “special area”’ 
powers given to the Department. Therefore, no new programs will be initiated under 
FRED but the five programs already in operation, for terms ranging from five to 15 years, 
will continue to completion, with financing through the Department’s annual estimates: 
the northeast and Mactaquac areas of New Brunswick; the Lower St. Lawrence—Gaspé 
area of Quebec; the interlake area of Manitoba; and the whole of Prince Edward Island. 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA).—Since its creation in 
1935, PFRA has turned 2,500,000 acres of marginal and submarginal land into community 
pastures, and has been instrumental in the construction of many large irrigation and water- 
control projects, notably the Bow River and St. Mary irrigation schemes in Alberta, the 
South Saskatchewan River Project, the Shellmouth Dam and the Portage Diversion Project. 
At the farm level, PFRA has assisted 100,000 ‘‘dugout’”’ projects for irrigation, stock- 
watering and domestic water supplies. It has also distributed, free of charge, up to 
10,000,000 seedlings a year for farm shelterbelts. PFRA continues as an entity within the 
organization of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion and has been given new 
responsibility in implementing departmental programs in the Prairie Provinces. 


_ Canada NewStart Program.—Part of the function of the Department’s Social and 
Human Analysis Branch is to serve as the federal arm of ‘‘Canada NewStart” by helping to 
devise, test and apply programs that will motivate and train disadvantaged adults for 
stable and rewarding employment. Professional staff act as consultants to the six New- 
Start corporations that have been established in areas of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Newfoundland Resettlement Program.—tThis is a federal-provincial shared-cost 
program established to help people in Newfoundland move from areas where economic 
prospects are poor to other parts of the Island where there are better employment oppor- 
tunities and public services. 


Atlantic Development Council.—The Atlantic Development Board ceased to 
exist with the passage of the Government Organization Act, 1969, but projects begun by it 
are being continued by the Department. The Board’s former advisory role is carried on 
by the new 11-member Atlantic Development Council, appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in consultation with the governments of the Atlantic Provinces. It advises the 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion with regard to plans and programs for economic 
and social development and their effects on the region. 


Canadian Council on Rural Development (CCRD).—The function of the CCRD 
is to advise the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion on rural development policies; 
it is composed of representatives of private organizations concerned with rural development, 
who are appointed by the Minister to serve on the Council. 


Subsection 3.—The Cape Breton Development Corporation 


The Cape Breton Development Corporation was created by an Act of Parliament, 
assented to on July 7, 1967 (RSC 1970, c. C-13) and came into existence by proclamation on 
Oct. 1, 1967, as a proprietary Crown corporation. The Corporation was established to 
promote and assist the financing and development of industry on the Island and to provide 
employment outside the coal-producing industry to broaden the base of the economy of 
the Island. 
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The Corporation has acquired the former interests of the major coal producer in the 
Sydney coalfield and, in accordance with its approved plan as required by Sect. 17 of the 
Act, is operating and reorganizing four mines with a view to the rationalization of coal 
production. 


The Act provides for a board of directors, comprised of a chairman, a president and 
five other directors. Head office is located in Sydney, N.S. The Corporation reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. Its operations are 
financed by the Government of Canada with some assistance from the Government of 
Nova Scotia for industrial development projects. 


Subsection 4.—Provincial Government Economic Planning Agencies 


In a number of provinces, economic planning agencies have been set up or are in the 
formative stage. Only those that are currently active are described here. Other sources 
of information on economic planning are listed in the Directory of Sources of Official 
Information in Chapter X XVI, under the heading ‘‘Economic Planning’’. 


Nova Scotia Voluntary Planning Board 


The Voluntary Planning Board (VPB), formed by an Act of the provincial legislature 
in 1963, is an autonomous body and represents non-government elements in the community. 
It was set up to enable the private sector to participate in the provincial planning process 
on a purely voluntary basis. Its purpose is to assist the government in preparing a develop- 
ment strategy for the province. 


During the first years of its existence, it was, in effect, the only economic planning 
group in the province; it completed its first plan for the economic development of Nova 
Scotia in 1966. This plan, which set a number of growth targets for the provincial economy 
and outlined policies for future growth, emanated largely from the private sector and was 
advisory to the government. The Board, however, was not set up to handle the on-going 
economic planning for the province. This function has now been assumed by the provincial 
Department of Development. 


The Board’s inputs into the provincial development planning process are: (1) policies, 
strategies, proposals and/or recommendations emanating from segment and sector com- 
mittees are channelled through the Board to the government; and (2) simultaneously with 
(1), draft papers prepared by the government are forwarded to the Board for consideration 
at the sector and segment level. The relationship between government planners and the 
“grass-roots” are now maintained by nine sector committees and 38 segment committees 
served by VPB sector secretaries. About 700 people serve under the Board. 


Quebec Planning and Development Bureau 


An Act passed by the provincial legislature in June 1968 authorized the establishment 
of the Quebec Planning Bureau, which was set up in the same year. Under amending 
legislation of June 9, 1969, this organization became the Quebec Planning and Development 
Bureau, a corporate body administered by a director-general, who is chairman, and five 
other members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. It is authorized to act 
as an agent of government in the acquiring or disposing of goods on behalf of the government. 


The functions of the Bureau are: to prepare plans, programs and projects for economic 
and social advancement and for area development, with the object of making the best 
possible use of the natural and human resources of the province, and in so doing to gather 
required information from provincial government departments and agencies on their 
policies, programs, projects and accomplishments; to undertake or commission research, 
studies, surveys and inventories, the results of which are needed to carry out its functions, 
and to co-ordinate like activities of other departments and agencies; to make recommenda- 
tions to the government based on its own research and studies and advise the government 
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on policies and programs prepared by other departments and agencies; to direct and 
implement the execution of any plan, program, project or development with which it is 
charged by the Lieutenant-Governor and to act as liaison between the departments or 
agencies involved; and to administer the funds made available to be used for the carrying 
out of its projects. 


The Bureau is responsible for administering three main agreements: (1) the Canada- 
Quebec Co-operation Agreement for Development of the Lower St. Lawrence, Gaspé and 
Magdalen Islands, covering the period 1971-76, which operates under the FRED program 
and replaces the 1968 Agreement on Eastern Quebec; additional funds made available at 
time of revision of the agreement permit a shift in emphasis to development programs; (2) 
the Canada-Quebec Federal-Provincial Rural Agreement, 1971-75, which operates under 
the ARDA program, makes funds available to speed up implementation of an integrated 
resource-development program in the Saguenay—Lac St. Jean and northwestern Quebec 
areas; and (3) the Canada-Quebec Federal-Provincial Agreement Concerning the Develop- 
ment of Special Areas, which covers development in the Quebec City, Trois-Riviéres and 
Sept Iles—Port Cartier regions as well as in the sub-region of the new Montreal International 
Airport. (See also p. 1224.) 


The Act authorized the establishment of an Interdepartmental Planning and Develop- 
ment Council comprised of all deputy ministers of the Quebec Government which will act 
as adviser to the Bureau on the conduct of its affairs. The Act also authorized the estab- 
lishment of a second consultative group, the Quebec Planning and Development Committee, 
which was set up in 1971. Whereas the Interdepartmental Council is formed from govern- 
mental administrative circles, the Committee represents the popular sector and brings 
together Quebec socio-economic organizations, major specialized councils, regional repre- 
sentatives and special members. These two agencies advise the Bureau on subjects 
referred to them for consultation; however, the Act stipulates that the Bureau must indi- 
cate to the Council how it proposes to carry out its duties as liaison office for the imple- 
mentation of plans, programs or projects. 


A 1,225-foot wharf built at Lévis to serve a new $80,000,000 oil refinery at St. Romuald, 
Que. The refinery, the first in the Quebec City region, has a capacity of 100,000 bbl. a day. 
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The Ontario Economic Council 


The Ontario Economic Council was formed initially by Order in Council on Feb. 1, 1962, 
and established by An Act to Establish the Ontario Economic Council on May 30, 1968. 
The Council was conceived as a vehicle whereby representatives of a broad cross-section of 
knowledgeable persons throughout the province could pool their information and experience 
regarding social and economic matters, commission research and formulate policy recom- 
mendations to the public and private sectors. 


Twenty-one Ontario citizens serve as members of the Council, representing a cross- 
section of the Ontario community including business, finance, labour, agriculture, univer- 
sities and government. Each member serves without compensation for a term of one, two 
or three years. The Council meets monthly in Toronto. 


Essentially, the Council operates as an advisory body to the Government of Ontario. 
Some of its findings are reported directly to the government; other reports and recom- 
mendations are published and distributed more widely. Recent reports cover the fields of 
immigration, forestry policy, reform of government, poverty, transfer taxation, land-use 
planning, municipal reform and urban waste disposal. Also published, annually between 
1965-69 and now biennially, is an index of research projects carried on within provincial 
government agencies and departments and certain industrial companies operating in 
Ontario. 


The Council shares the view of the Government of Ontario that the economy of Ontario 
is not an entity separate from Canada. For this reason the Council does not undertake 
separately for Ontario what the Economic Council of Canada has done and is doing for 
Canada as a whole. Projects are undertaken with the Economic Council of Canada on a 
co-operative basis and information is exchanged between the two Councils. Another way 
in which the Ontario Economic Council pursues its responsibilities is through the work of 
ad hoc committees which involve a broad cross-section of the Ontario community. 


A small permanent Council staff undertakes direct assignments and superintends the 
design and administration of projects assigned to others. Close contact with government 
departments avoids unnecessary duplication of effort. Research facilities, academic 
personnel and graduate students in Ontario universities have been used for certain projects, 
which have included the professional services of members of the departments of economics, 
political science, geography and business administration in provincial universities. From 
time to time, the Council engages the professional services of private consulting firms. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—BANKING, OTHER COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE AND INSURANCE 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—BANKING AND OTHER COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.— Banking 


Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada* 


Canada’s central bank, the Bank of Canada, began operations on Mar. 11, 1935, 
under the terms of the Bank of Canada Act of 1934 which charged it with the responsibility 
for regulating ‘‘credit and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation’’, 
and conferred on it specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the 
exercise of these powers, the Bank broadly determines the combined total of the most 
common forms of Canadian money held by the community—chartered bank deposits and 
currency. The 1967 revision of the Bank of Canada Act contained a number of technical 
amendments designed to assist the Bank in discharging its responsibilities and account is 
taken of these changes in the following description of the Bank’s operations. 


The provisions of the Bank of Canada Act enable the central bank to determine the 
total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks as a group and thus to 
control the rate of expansion of the total assets and deposit liabilities of the banking system 


* Revised (December 1971) by the Department of Banking and Financial Analysis of the Bank of Canada. 
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as a whole. The Bank Act, which regulates the operation of the chartered banks, requires 
that each chartered bank maintain a stipulated minimum average amount of cash reserves, 
calculated as a percentage of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, in the form of deposits 
at the Bank of Canada and holdings of Bank of Canada notes. (The minimum cash 
reserve requirement, which came into effect under the new legislation beginning Feb. 1, 
1968, is 12 p.c. of demand deposits and 4 p.c. of other deposits.) The ability of the chartered 
banks as a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities is therefore limited by 
the total amount of cash reserves available. An increase in cash reserves will encourage 
the banks as a group to expand their total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and market- 
able securities) with a concomitant increase in their deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash 
reserves will bring about a decline in their total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek 
to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


The chief method by which the Bank of Canada alters the level of cash reserves of 
the chartered banks over time, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by 
purchases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securi- 
ties it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group 
and puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, pay- 
ment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in the cash reserves of 
the chartered banks and requires them to reduce their holdings of assets and deposit 
liabilities. 


The influence that the Bank of Canada exerts on credit conditions (i.e., on the interest 
cost and other terms of borrowing in financial markets) stems from its ability to limit 
the growth of bank credit and of the community’s holdings of bank deposits and currency. 
The growth rate of the banking system is one of the factors exerting an important influence 
on the level of interest rates and other terms of access to credit prevailing in financial 
markets generally. Current credit conditions (and expectations about future trends in 
such conditions) in turn have an influence on business and household decisions to spend 
or to save. Many other factors also have an important effect on spending decisions, 
however, and the behaviour of the economy is subject as well to such influences as economic 
and financial developments abroad; the investment, price and wage policies of business 
firms in Canada; and the character of public policies at all levels of government with regard 
to expenditure and taxation. In using the powers at its disposal, the Bank attempts to 
help bring about credit conditions appropriate to both domestic and external conditions. 
Its operations must be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on con- 
tinuous observation and appraisal of the constantly changing prospects for the economy 
as reflected in the complex pattern of economic and financial developments. 


In a technical sense, the powers that the central bank possesses allow it to exert a 
strong influence over economic activity but, in practice, the range through which credit 
conditions can be permitted to vary is necessarily limited. Changes in credit conditions 
in Canada affect the position of some groups in the economy much more than that of others, 
and this uneven impact is bound to inhibit the central bank’s operations. Furthermore, 
interest rates in Canada cannot change greatly in relation to those abroad without producing 
large capital movements which might complicate Canada’s international payments position. 
These considerations suggest that monetary policy must be used in appropriate combina- 
tion with other public economic policies in order to help achieve national economic goals. 

Although the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the rate of growth of the 
combined total of currency and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining 
how much of this total is held in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered 
bank deposits. This depends entirely on the preferences of the public, since bank deposits 
can be converted freely into notes and coin and back again. 


Although the cash reserve system in Canada—which is similar to that in a number of 
other countries—enables the central bank to determine within broad limits the total 
amount of chartered bank assets and deposit liabilities, the Bank of Canada leaves the 
allocation of bank and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Each 
chartered bank is free to attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash re- 
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serves available by competing for deposits and to decide what proportion of its funds to 
invest in particular kinds of securities and in loans to particular types of borrowers. The 
influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or contract chartered 
bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities—is both indirect 
and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally through the char- 
tered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital market. 


The powers of the Bank are contained in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934, revisions in 
which were made in 1936, 1938, 1954 and 1967, now included in RSC 1970, c. B-2. Some 
of these powers are outlined below. 


The Bank may buy or sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by Britain, treasury bills or other obligations of the United 
States and certain types of short-term commercial paper. The Industrial Development 
Bank Act authorizes the Bank to purchase securities issued by that institution. The 
Bank may buy or sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, or any other coin, and gold 
and silver bullion as well as foreign exchange and may accept non-interest-bearing deposits 
from the Government of Canada, the government of any province, any chartered bank 
and any bank regulated by the Quebec Savings Bank Act. The Bank may open accounts 
in other central banks. It may accept deposits from other central banks, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and any 
other official international financial organization, and it may pay interest on such deposits. 
The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals nor does it compete with the chartered 
banks in the commercial banking field. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the payment of interest and principal and generally in respect of the 
management of the public debt of Canada. The sole right to issue paper money for circula- 
tion in Canada is vested in the Bank. 


The Bank of Canada may require the chartered banks to maintain, in addition to 
the legal minimum cash reserve requirement mentioned above, a secondary reserve which 
the Bank may vary within certain limits. The secondary reserve, which consists of cash 
reserves in excess of the minimum requirement, treasury bills and day-to-day loans to 
investment dealers, cannot be more than 6 p.c. of total deposits when first introduced nor 
can it exceed 12 p.c.; effective December 1971, the required level was 83 p.c. In the event 
the Bank wishes to introduce or increase the secondary reserve requirement, one month’s 
notice to the chartered banks is required; the amount of any increase in the requirement 
cannot exceed 1 p.c. per month. In the case of a lowering of the secondary reserve require- 
ment, however, the percentage change in any one month is not restricted. 


The Bank of Canada may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months 
to chartered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the 
pledge of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances may be made under certain 
conditions and for limited periods to the Government of Canada or of any province. The 
Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at which it is 
prepared to make loans or advances; this rate is known as the Bank Rate. From Nov. 1, 
1956 until June 24, 1962, the Bank Rate was established weekly at a fixed margin of } of 
1 p.c. above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. Since June 
24, 1962, the Bank Rate has been fixed from time to time as follows:— 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
per | per per 
Date of Change Annum Date of Change Annum Date of Change Annum 
June 24, 1962.... 6.00 Apts ys 1967 see. 4.50 June 11, 1969.... 7.50 
Sept. 7, 1962.... 5.50 Sept. 27, 1967... 5.00 July 16, 1969.... 8.00 
Oct. 12, 1962. 5.00 Nov. 20, 1967... 6.00 May 12, 1969.... 7.50 
Noy. 13, 1962... 4.00 Jan. 22, 1968. ... 7.00 June 1, 1970..... 7.00 
May 6, 1963..... 3.50 Mar. 15, 1968.... 7.50 Sept. 1, 1970.... 6.50 
Aug. 12, 1963 4.00 July 2, 1968..... 7.00 Nov. 12, 1970... 6.00 
Noy. 24, 1964 4.25 July 29, 1968... 6.50 Feb. 15, 1971.... 5.75 
Dec. 6, 1965..... 4.75 Sept. 3, 1968.... 6.00 Feb. 24, 1971.... 5.25 
Nov. 14, 1966... 5.25 Dec. 18, 1968.... 6.50 Oct. 25, 1971.... 4.75 
Jan. 30, 1967. .... 5.00 Mar. 3, 1969..... 7.00 
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From June 24, 1962 to Nov. 12, 1970, the Money Market Rate—the rate at which the 
Bank of Canada is prepared to enter into purchase and resale agreements with money- 
market dealers—was either } of 1 p.c. above the average rate on 91-day treasury bills at 
the preceding weekly tender or the Bank Rate, whichever was lower; since Nov. 12, 1970, 
the minimum rate is the Bank Rate less ¢ of 1 p.c. 


The Bank of Canada is not required to maintain gold or foreign exchange reserves 
against its liabilities. 

Prior to the 1967 amendment of the Bank of Canada Act, there existed some un- 
certainty about the exact relationship between the central bank and the Government. 
The changes in the Bank of Canada Act in 1967 were designed to clarify this matter. 
They provide for regular consultation between the Governor of the Bank and the Minister 
of Finance as well as for a formal procedure whereby, in the event of a disagreement between 
the Government and the Bank which cannot be resolved, the Government may, after further 
consultation has taken place, issue a directive to the Bank as to the monetary policy that 
it is to follow. Any such directive must be in writing, it must be in specific terms, and it 
must be applicable for a specified period. It must be published immediately in the Canada 
Gazette and tabled in Parliament. The amendment makes it clear that the Government 
must take the ultimate responsibility for monetary policy and it provides a mechanism 
for that purpose but the central bank is in no way relieved of its responsibility for monetary 
policy and its execution. 


—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Assets 
Horeienex Chany Geka tka swan owe aoe ete bdaz 90.9 95.9 79.4 58.0 
Advances to chartered and savings banks........ — 3.0 5.0 0.9 = 
Bills bought in open market, excluding treasury 
[ay Sees crvtic SRO aA OER TORRES FLERE EE Ie _ — — 2.6 — 
Investments— 
Shreasnny pills. om Canacd asain sean cere 409.1 538.3 453.4 477.7 621.2 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
MAPURINE WALI Vy CAIS tee ee Lie eee oe 1,142.9 1,269.7 1,540.9 1,929.6 1,702.6 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
not maturing within 3 years............0...55 1,867.2 1,940.1 1,890.3 1,650.5 1,917.5 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial De- 
jrelopmenitwl ania A a ena eer eee 239.8 270.2 305.0 351.3 415.6 
(Quelaves Heer Grhaly hose Se aa Re as HE RAAe se Henne 171.7 10.7 10.8 81.2 136.5 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock 42.0 45.0 49.0 52.0 54.0 
Bankspremisess: 4: seers Males eae ee ee in 5 Lis PD) pao 28.6 
PAlleob Her GSSOCSH Ms i dyna fen raha. <at each ceiasa aRhcavheste 262.3 226.3 263.1 238.9 471.1 
Totals; Assets Aye etn eatin se eee 4,206.8 4,411.6 4,635.6 4,888.3 5,405.0 
Liabilities 
Capitalpatdiip wren. aca ee ten Naar nia cieneee bx0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
VeStHELUN Cimercisene scree ee ine ter eran Savas Sey ere 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Notes in Circulation— 
Held by chartered banks... ../0s) auecnasen ne 438.1 484.6 568.9 543.5 526.1 
PALL OGM ere. Ons ieee. somerset aia. peek Ay ae 2,295.5 2,494.4 2,660.3 2,902.7 3,106.2 
Deposits— 
Governmentiot'@ansdae sess, scasesoe nies 34.1 42.2 47.4 80.9 228.0 
@hartered banksaieatcnmet tiiccc eee octet 1,111.3 1,062.0 ] 1,114.3 1,108.8 1,176.4 
COE EY eee pro RS WAP Cried ce POT A SNORE Ct. hee 29.7 37.9 38.4 42.0 38. 
Foreign currency liabilities.................0+e00+ 36.9 34.8 28.3 23.6 32.6 
A otherlia bill ties semen segs cnayt eee eee 231.2 225.8 147.9 156.7 267.7 
Totals) Liabilitiessi1s- 47.00. 4,206.8 4,411.6 4,635.6 4,888.3 5,405.0 
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The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy Minister of Finance 
is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There is an Executive 
Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, two Directors 
and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote); this Committee has the 
same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The head office of the Bank is in Ottawa. It has agencies in Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 


To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 
by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises. 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. The authorized capital of the Bank is 
$75,000,000 and it may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided 
that its total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and 
underwriting agreements do not exceed ten times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital and Reserve Fund. 


The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 
by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 
any kind. With respect to such enterprises, the Bank is empowered to lend money or 
guarantee loans and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 
underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 
Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 
trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 
may not exceed $200,000,000. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 
in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions, Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Rimouski, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres, Montreal, 
Sherbrooke, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Thunder 
Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Kelowna, Vancouver, Victoria 
and Prince George. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1967-71 


Item 1967 1968 1969° 19707 1971 
$'000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Assets— 
HOSDS OULALAN GING 52.0 ces oho lsnaiepieea dele Si eipnn eS 327.2 362.6 410.0 477.0 529.3 
OEHereissetsen ocak <A stor anaes, tem hl se iaeaee 6.1 7.6 3.8 10.5 14.5 
OUals,; ASSCUS.. <a ceet ace ort eats re 333.3 370.2 413.8 487.5 543.8 
Liabilities— 
APICAL MUNG TESCEV ES) iro hone ce itn clas ace trea ete tate 63.6 67.4 71.8 74.3 78.2 
Bonds and debentures outstanding.............. 262.5 293.6 331.0 394.1 445.5 
yiher JiabNities eee eee omnes Mea ed Veet 9.2 10.5 19.1 20.1 
Fotals,, Edapiligies’- 0 te: cat fe ose 333.3 370.2 413.8 487.5 543.8 
Loan Transactions— 
PVIBDUFSCHICHLS ENN ey Fis vorrei ooslere ticieietatet ate stole: che 96.6 105.5 122.4 151.0 156.2 
RCpaAy IMENT Io soar ich = okdg i se ele Ses rue oa eats | 61.2 63.7 74.6 81.7 100.4 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authoriza-| | 
PIOUS Oe eee Coes ieee tone etindee nem ere tacts 389.8 429.0 491.6 557.5 616.6 
| No. | No. No. No. No. 
GSEOMETS OLHDOOKSS . cov Fae idee Re eos | 8,595 9,511 10,629 12,285 13,925 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 2 Includes agreements of sale. 


Subsection 2.—Currency 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 
1934 to reduce gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an 
amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further 
restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered 
banks to issue or re-issue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ 
liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained out- 
standing was transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to 
the Bank of Canada. 
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3.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1966-70 


Denomination 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Bank of Canada Notes— 
BL HI ROI SSE 5 ate starch a wien «tie 109, 846 129,473 136,753 140, 438 145,100 
SR ee eee Home Sion, «cis itor ewe ea erosraté 78,874 84,513 91,188 95,950 99, 847 
ee as ee oa a hatte cache ee Db aeteats 196, 893 209, 392 223,350 229,239 235,119 
Ler eects eet So a aie min 3 668, 153 692 , 823 733,695 741,249 736,715 
S921), serie ay ae IO ee eet em te ene 983,765 1,110,604 1,230,585 1,335,474 1,455,063 
ea Pare aed i aes ec n= iOS Mokena, Sate 46 46 46 46 46 
SOOM RE te cn eted 28 is ciara ares se gral eens 188, 131 203, 239 218,300 238, 352 249,762 
SSE at at A OE pee Oe Sng eR 471,550 508 , 068 549,923 613, 466 654,032 
SO Mp eti eht ce Ore creeks Bons 33 33 32 31 30 
CT ALD, Diet An is a Se Sete eee one toa 23,377 27,805 32,412 39,018 43,701 
ARO Cells Weep en tea eae reich cde teres store ete 2,720,668 2,965, 996 3,216,284 3,433,262 3,619,414 
Note issues in process of retirement!........ 12,966 12,944 12,927 12,914 12,903 
Totals, Bank of Canada Note 
Mia D ities RA fo eye oa 2,733,634 2,978,940 3,229,211 3,446,176 3,632,317 
Held by— 
Ghartered Danksee ene. s stele s oe ek 438,090 484 566 568 , 923 543 , 452 526,081 
OFA Sings oases 54 dou OOnA aE e Deo ore 2,295,544 2,494,374 2,660,288 2,902,724 3,106, 236 


1 Includes, in 1970, chartered banks’ notes $8,155,000, Dominion of Canada notes $4,636,000, provincial notes 
$28,000 and defunct banks’ notes $88,000; these amounts have changed little in recent years. 


4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1961-70 


Bank of Per Bank of Pos 
As at Dec. 31— ie Canta! As at Dec. 31— Pore Capita? 
$ $ $ $ 
OG Mees cle stays ceee Acidic rcsie-se 1,800,190, 122 98.71 1966 cc.m fiom Sheet ce eee 2,295, 543 , 656 114.69 
BOG cea Mee ccs elas ses cele d 1,816,977, 132 97.78 L9G Faaiet y tocasttrae eset s 2,494,373, 617 122.24 
MOOS er sc orare: ae oseynaischa ras aby. 1,886, 238, 792 99.64 1968 eect pisieye Re ce ronte ae 2,660,288 , 295 128.24 
RL Se See ec eeeeesers 2,025, 473,300 105.00 LOGO Seer apc cstsyee,s See aichesscls 2,902,725, 525 137.82 
BOs eile is Gre 5 Ws a ee taste 2,152, 947,110 109.60 1970 ntex: sien ceroremanciens Hos 3,106, 235, 669 145.31 
1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 2 Based on official estimates of population. 


Coinage.*—Under the Currency and Exchange Act (RSC 1970, c. C-39), gold 
coins may be issued in the denomination of twenty dollars (nine tenths fine or mille- 
simal fineness 900); subsidiary coins in denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 
10 cents (five tenths fine or millesimal fineness 500, or pure nickel); pure nickel five-cent 
coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. Provision is made for the temporary 
alteration of composition in the event of a shortage of prescribed metals. A tender of 
payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case of gold coins issued under the 
authority of Sect. 4 of the Currency and Exchange Act for the payment of any amount; 
in the case of silver coins for the payment of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment 
up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


* Reyised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, 
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5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1961-70 


Nortre.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. 


1236 
As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombac! 
$ $ $ 
146,902,352 | 14,110,198 549,021 
162,928,707 | 16,433,088 549,009 
180,492,972 | 18,627,687 548,999 
206,551,965 | 22,522,116 548 , 996 
239,927,246 | 26,397,784 548 , 989 
263,556,870 | 27,052,019 548, 987 
290,767,343 | 29,994, 420 548 , 986 
316,836,513 | 75,463,808 548 , 984 
316,714,891 |117,198, 594 548, 983 
316,609,624 |137,889, 750 548,977 


Steel |! 


$ 


451,708 
450 , 676 


3,446, 704 
3,445, 905 
3,445,019 
3,444,330 
3,443, 598 


Bronze 


$ 


18,311,853 
20,595,543 
23,383,788 
28,009, 356 
30,968,064 


33, 106, 994 
36,556, 981 
39,705,272 
43,004,210 
46,091,524 


Total 
$ 


183, 325, 132 
203, 957,023 
226, 502, 922 
261,080, 980 
301, 289, 599 


327,711,574 
361,313,635 
435,999, 596 
480,911,008 
504, 583, 473 


Per Capita 


$ 


10.05 
10.98 
TS 99 
13.57 
15.39 


16.37 
17.51 
20.82 
22.62 
23.60 


1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of the 
Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act of 1870, was opened on Jan. 2, 1908. On 
Dec. 1, 1931, it became the Royal Canadian Mint and operated as a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Under the provisions of the Government Organization Act, 1969, the 
Mint was established as a Crown (agency) corporation, reporting to Parliament through 
the Minister of Supply and Services. The latter change was designed to provide for a more 
industrial type of organization and for flexibility in producing coins of Canada and other 
countries; buying, selling, melting, assaying and refining gold and precious metals; and 
producing medals, plaques and other devices. The Mint now operates under RSC 1970, 
c. R-8. 


The Master of the Mint is its chief executive officer and one of a Board of seven Direc- 
tors appointed by the Governor in Council. The Master of the Mint is appointed to hold 
office during pleasure, the Chairman of the Board is appointed for a term of four years 
subject to re-appointment, and the other five Directors for terms of one to three years. 


Financial and budgeting arrangements are similar to those of other Crown companies 
carrying on industrial or commercial operations. Loans are made from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for operating and capital expenses, with the total outstanding at any time 
limited to $35,000,000. Provision is made for loans for temporary purposes and a reserve 
is established against losses. Operations are conducted with the aim of making a small 


profit. 
6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1961-70 
Gold Gold Silver Nickel Bronze 
Year R 6 eiwad Bullion Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued 

oz. t oz. t. $ $ $ 
LOOT bs «ne pre aR a Rok Ren tes, 0 AR ie faa 3,800,137 | 3,812,054 | 10,299,581 | 2,512,369 | 1,417,544 
LOG 2 MO hn MU Pe MOM Netw eae ie ton 3,488,974 | 3,520,406 | 16,114,240 | 2,324,212 | 2,284,925 
NO G3 araremeretete, sAtte revere tenets tay ctarere evel Pe vate svohesatyeveree ceesio es 3,457, 092 3,467,554 | 17,688,668 2,196,217 2,790,679 
LOC aeons. coke meieta ater tsscne 5 cates Ceo. i hai chea eit 3,188,868 3,173,573 | 26,153,154 3,895,746 4,626,963 
1) GB peepee dante coe seu iee tts Sorta a taPES Lee va 2,991,450 | 3,026,974 | 33,479,378 | 3,877,921 | 2,961,126 
IU i dt AR en ORR, ae a” oR ee Se 2,676,402 | 2,631,400 | 23,722,162 655,948 | 2,140,711 
1 Bice ae cop tetra et Ne ig cc Rint ih ads Mes dv en 2,438,512 | 2,287,687 | 27,322,321 | 2,944,242 | 3,451,406 
LOGS retain t orc tctate shaclec atune meet aie eens 2,236,722 2,221,589 | 26,167,289 | 45,472,245 3, 150,062 
LOGO Reiter eh nteccagrek eave ne ic Meike a One See 2,146,507 2,089, 226 — 41,740,879 3,300,505 
OT Dey coin OS we, arn tome tata oii chee hon eyes 1A 2,113,797 | 2,149,889 — 20,701,513 | 3,089,090 


ne 


Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits.—Bank of 
currency and chartered bank deposits are given in Table 7. 


Canada statistics concerning 
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7.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1961-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Total Currency and 
Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
As at Total G erp tan 
sa ota eneral Public 
Dec. 31— Personal Oe Oth Including |} —————_____ 
Notes | Coin | Total | Savings Give oa ibe ae Total! || Govern- | Including |Excluding 
Deposits mescsta post ment Personal | Personal 
P Deposits | Savings | Savings 
Deposits | Deposits 
19612). 9-22-14) 1,800 158 | 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 13, 205 15, 163 14,575 6,957 
TOG 2 ers ons 1,817 177 1,994 7,932 564 5,193 13, 689 15, 683 15,119 7,187 
NOGSEE are. & 1,886 198 2,084 8, 443 914 5,623 14,980 17,064 16, 150 7,707 
SGA ee 2,025 229 2,254 8,935 696 6, 164 15,795 18,049 17,353 8,418 
£965. Sas. 2,153 266 | 2,419 9,725 797 7,201 173723 20,142 19,345 7,576 
1966 Foes -ce 2,296 293 | 2,589 10,248 919 7,741 18,908 21,497 20,578 10,330 
WG Tees sys 2,494 335 2,829 11,760 618 9,096 21,478 24,302 23,685 11,925 
1968 0 ae 2,660 399 3,059 13,622 669 10,507 24,798 27,857 27,188 13,566 
LOGOS acres sl 2,903 434 3,337 15,030 1,308 9,540 25,878 29,214 27,906 12,876 
BORO! deme as 3,106 461 3,568 16,615 1,257 10,972 28, 845 32,412 31,155 14,540 


1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 


Subsection 3.—The Chartered Banks 


Canada’s commercial banking system consists of nine privately owned banks. Eight 
have been in operation for many years and one commenced operations in July 1968. At the 
end of December 1970, these banks operated 6,200 banking offices in Canada and 270 
abroad. Canadian chartered banks engage in a very wide range of activities; they accept 
various types of deposits from the public including accounts payable on demand, both 
chequing and non-chequing, notice deposits and fixed-term deposits. The banks, in 
addition to holding a portfolio of securities, make loans under a wide variety of conditions 
for commercial, industrial, agricultural and consumer purposes. They also deal in foreign 
exchange, receive and pay out bank notes, provide safekeeping facilities and perform a 
variety of other services. For the most part, these operations are carried out in Canada 
by the extensive network of bank branches. The head offices of the banks confine their 
activities largely to general administration and policy-making functions, the management 
of the banks’ investment portfolio and related matters. A detailed account of the branch 
banking system in Canada is given in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 1126-1128. 

All banks operating in Canada are chartered (i.e., licensed) by Parliament under 
the terms of the Bank Act. The Act regulates certain internal aspects of bank operations 
such as the auditing of accounts, the issuing of stock, the setting aside of reserves and 
similar matters. In addition, the Bank Act regulates the banks’ relationship with the 
public, the Government and the Bank of Canada. 

It has been the practice in Canada to revise the Bank Act at approximately ten-year 
intervals. The most recent revision was enacted by Parliament early in 1967 and came 
into effect on May 1 of that year. The remainder of this Subsection deals with the principal 
changes incorporated in the new Bank Act. 

Acceptance by the Government of some of the main recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance for increased competition and flexibility in the Cana- 
dian banking system was reflected in various new Bank Act provisions. These imposed 
certain restrictions on corporate and other relationships between banks and other financial 
institutions, while removing certain existing restrictions on the banks’ operations which 
had placed them at some competitive disadvantage in recent years compared with their 
principal financial competitors. 
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In the past, various forms of intercorporate financial relationship between chartered 
banks and other financial enterprises had developed in Canada. In some instances this 
involved investment by banks in the shares of these enterprises, and vice versa; in others 
the relationship involved interlocking directorships. These practices are severely re- 
stricted under the terms of the 1967 Bank Act, which limits bank ownership of any Canadian 
corporation to 10 p.c. of the voting shares and also provides that no more than one fifth 
of the directors of any company may become directors of a bank. In addition, after a 
two-year period a director of a trust or mortgage loan company which accepts deposits 
from the public may not be appointed or elected a director of a bank. In order to ensure 
that competition is not curtailed by agreements among the banks on interest rates to be 
paid on deposits or charged for loans, the 1967 Bank Act prohibits the making of such 
agreements (except with the consent of the Minister of Finance). At the same time the 
provision that was formerly in the Bank Act limiting to 6 p.c. the interest rate which 
chartered banks could charge on loans was abolished effective Jan. 1, 1968. Under the 1967 
Bank Act, the determination of interest rates on loans and deposits is left to market forces. 


The 1967 Bank Act also granted the banks new mortgage-lending powers, permitting 
them to charge current rates of interest on mortgage loans under the National Housing Act, 
and also, for the first time, to make conventional residential mortgage loans. In the 
case of conventional residential mortgages, the amount of an individual mortgage cannot 
exceed 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the property. After 1973 the maximum amount 
of a bank’s assets to be held in the form of conventional residential mortgages must not 
be more than 10 p.c. of the bank’s Canadian dollar deposit liabilities plus debentures. 
In the interval, the percentage limitation will rise by 1 p.c. each fiscal year; it was 4 p.c. 
until Oct. 31, 1968 when it rose to 5 p.c. for the subsequent fiscal year and will so continue 
until the 10-p.c. maximum is reached. 


The banks have also been given authority to issue their own debentures with an 
original term to maturity of at least five years; such securities are not subject to a reserve 
requirements and rank in priority after deposit liabilities. The amount of debentures 
that any bank may have outstanding is limited by restricting the increase per annum to 
10 p.c. of the paid-up capital and rest fund and an upper limit of one half of the bank’s 
paid-up capital and rest fund. 


The amendments to the Bank Act in 1967 contained a number of revisions respecting 
the ownership of Canadian chartered banks. No individual or associated shareholders 
may vote more than 10 p.c. of a bank’s total shares outstanding and, if more than 25 p.c. 
of a bank’s shares are owned by non-residents, the total outstanding liabilities of the bank 
may not exceed twenty times its authorized capital stock. 


The Bank Act also stipulates the minimum statutory cash reserve requirement that 
the chartered banks must observe. The minimum amount of Bank of Canada notes and 
deposits each bank must hold as cash reserves was changed in a series of monthly steps 
from 8 p.c. of all Canadian dollar deposits under the old Bank Act to 12 p.c. of demand 
deposits and 4 p.c. of other deposits as of February 1968. In addition, the Bank of Canada 
was given stand-by powers to require the banks to hold a “secondary reserve’? which 
would consist of cash in excess of their statutory requirements, holdings of treasury bills 
and day-to-day loans to investment dealers. When initially introduced, this secondary 
reserve cannot exceed 6 p.c. of a bank’s deposit liabilities. Thereafter it may be increased 
in monthly steps of 1 p.c. to a maximum of 12 p.c. The Bank of Canada may reduce or 
remove such a secondary reserve at any time. Effective April 1968, the required level was 
7 p.c.; effective June 1969, it was increased to 8 p.c. and, effective July 1970, to 9 p.c.; 
then, effective December 1971, it was reduced to 8.5 p.c. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
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The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank as The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank of Canada 
in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the Imperial Bank 
of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 reduced this number — 
to eight. The Bank of British Columbia was granted a charter by Parliament in December 
1966 and commenced operations in July 1968, increasing the number of chartered banks to 
nine. The number of branches of chartered banks in each province periodically from 1920 
to 1969 is given in Table 8. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1920-70 


Norre.—Figures include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks employing them; there were 604 
such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1970. 


Province 
or 1920 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 
Territory 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Newfoundland.....) — — — 39 71 81 88 90 104 107 106 111 112 114 
Prince Edward 
Is] Cage a eeege 41 28 25 23 27 ot 26 26 29 29 29 29 29 30 
Nova Scotia....... 169 138 134 144 173 178 180 183 189 189 192 195 199 202 
New Brunswick...| 121 102 97 100 113 118 121 123 126 132 133 133 133 136 
Oirebecss nc ee 1,150 |1,183 |1,088 |1,164 |1,427 |1,489 |1,515 |1,539 |1,580 |1,604 |1,604 |1,574 |1,535 | 1,524 
Ontario: so... 5-2 1,586 |1,409 |1,208 |1,257 |1,785 |1,916 |1,967 |2,022 |2,055 |2,078 |2,107 |2,159 |2,215 | 2,307 
Manitoba.......... 349 239 162 165 234 248 255 261 271 279 285 292 300 310 
Saskatchewan..... 591 447 233 238 296 299 303 308 317 321 327 338 341 350 
Albertadc.. ccauet: 424 304 172 246 394 417 431 445 457 462 472 485 506 521 
British Columbia..| 242 229 192 294 514 545 546 563 580 588 606 622 649 684 
Yukon and North- : 
west Territories. 3 4 5 9 17 14 15 15 16 17 18 18 19 21 
Canada..... 4,676 |4,083 |3,311 |3,679 |5,051 |5,332 |5,447 [5,575 15,724 |5,806 |5,879 5,956 |6,038 | 6,199 


9.— Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1970 
Nore.—This table includes 604 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfld. PAB ele N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AMO. MON GRGAL mere hice 5): « ehueeieetrerie erste ale 32 3 29 25 205 397 
suinesBank of NOVai SCO ba: cask nuetrnenise actrees 48 9 59 40 73 335 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................... — _ — -- 524 16 
Banque Provinciale du Canada......... — 2 — 19 268 25 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce... 13 9 27 21 184 672 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. ose — ih — 2 1 
ihe Royal Bank of Canadags ..30 cccnsscceee ens 20 6 82 26 187 429 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank.................000: 1 1 4 5 81 432 

panksor British Columbia. $2) wdecccescss+ ose ecee = = = = = = 
DOUAIS Hremtre ron eer aee eee 114 30 202 136 1,524 2,307 

ae Bs 
Man Sask Alta. B.C and Total 
INS Wide 

No No No No. No No 
RE eERAOSL VOU GICAM crete es a)aicis ae pvareieses prelti vio verm eve ecenetel 68 64 106 140 4 1,073 
iene Bank: of Nova: SCOtIan.. cscec ceo. vceeeeeei 28 40 77 87 1 797 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................... 5 o= _ _— — 545 
Banque Provinciale du Canada................-: — _ — — — 314 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 75 105 157 211 11 1,485 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. 1 — 1 1 — 7 
mie Royal Bank of Canadas... occ. ..csseceence- 87 99 108 149 3 1,196 
ihe Loronto-Dominion Bank..c.....0..g200..05% 46 42 72 84 2 770 
ipankeor British COMmMDbIa. ven. .<-caaes «ve sieeae +t —_ — — 12 — 12 
PROGRES sx eee meee. lasihs Series 6 aoie wreies 310 350 521 684 21 6,199 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1970 


Nore.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 55 in 1970. 


Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number 
Bank of Montreal......... 10 Canadian Imperial Bank The Royal Bank of 
IB rte tice Ges ac aes 2 of Commerce......... 41 Canada—concl. 
United States..... 4.02.6 5 Britainiyencsecreresne ae 2 Britany. nes cee 2 
GF OrINaty Preis s.ctis's yer err 3 United States......26-.- 13 Giana eee eee 6 
VATIUID saeco ae ieee 1 FLAIGIS ees is eae eta 1 
ae aa ae 61 Bahamas a4 suc ctprccrne 4 JAMMALGHA tester carter one 12 
TIS AO a a 1 Bar badosnansscancscrtia 2 Pierto Rico tneanssettaat 6 
Bahamas coccc cose. Gi) Cayman Islands........ 1 Trinidad seen 12 
Grenada sm cimticas eek 1 Grenadas.pecen osaeeees 1 United States........... it 
BUNT ACL toes tated amit <5 2 13 Uproar Ooo) cunbon ene ck 10 Venezuelan seen ceeeeee 6 
Barbados......... ween 3 St. Vincent..........+. 1 West Indies...........6. 12 
jromininan Republic. ... dl inuhyit’s h%6 ener anacdan pHbec 5 bebanon ty ascven ccm Pe 
Ses ae AT he Wate Eaton, eee 1 
Ste EMOIa ct c nite Greens 2 
; : The Toronto-Dominion 
regres unde. § rhe Royal Bank of Bankes eee ‘ 
Waited qntcan ee eee 2 Canaday fn. ace 98 Britain veasarqatei err eeane 2 
de banOllseee eee es 1 ATBentIng. i525 0eece oer . 3 United'States.... senses 2 
Wetherlands.s wetness 1 Bahamas vac ans petra 10 
prelan’ oar ees a British Honduras....... 3 Bani Canadienne 
ETUISEE VARGA SSLATICS «ss Cayman Islands........ 1 
Be oad | as | slomabin, Dar es 6 i\ pene oat eel 
Cayman Islands......... 1 Dominican Republic... 12 ; 
Guy Ana ceeeeeeteninco ares 1 TAN CO neater eters oc 1 ms 
(GRECCE Re here + oats coe 2 French West Indies. .... 2 Total 215 


Financial Statistics of Chartered Banks.—Chartered bank financial statistics 
for recent years are given in Tables 11-15; month-end data are available in the Bank of 
Canada Statistical Summary. 


11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1968-70 


Assets and Liabilities 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Assets— 

GC oldicointand spullion pees cnet dee isc romeo teeineeteier se eee 120,984 67, 082 17,729 
OLhercoman Canada we wings amine ona eee eden 36,117 46, 894 43,215 
OLher Commortside Cantay sey teen cet Sei eerste ees fe ccgrahtiamin ert 1,135 1,673 1,390 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada.................0-000: 1,683, 250 1,652,267 1,702,516 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian.................. 70,330 71,323 66, 414 
Deposits with banks in Canadian currency...............000.ee000 35, 968 147,706 168, 820 
Deposits with banks in currencies other than Canadian............. 3, 263,205 6,380, 524 7,526,478 
Cheques and other items in transit (net).................0ceeceeees 1,411,206 1,112,549 967,851 
Government of Canada treasury bills, at amortized value.......... 2,123,784 2,086, 803 2,688,911 
Other Government of Canada issued or guaranteed securities matur- 

ing within three years, at amortized value................0e.0085 1,680, 262 1,326, 642 1,955,866 
Government of Canada issued or guaranteed securities maturing after 

Thneony Oars ab ADIOLELZEG VALU nia. iinearyaneh mere ene nl ciere Gene 1,760, 987 1,654,099 1,956, 737 
Canadian provincial government issued or guaranteed securities, at 

AMONPIZEAS VALUC: a eaet ict oe mee eas rok ree eine 373,495 363, 642 461,407 
Canadian municipal and school corporation issued or guaranteed 

securities, not exceeding market value................ceeeeeceses 366, 440 368, 403 375, 382 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value............. 712,277 717,630 871,376 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value........ 726,959 783,461 670, 839 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 5 

GSTs AE eh Sorte, Me OS MOEN on Soe MER RoE moe dire 830,990 998, 874 1,100,352 
Day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers in 

@anadian cine yA Secured a aie toner tein Ser nie eae erento 708 , 074 499,989 902,218 
Day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers in cur- 

rencies other than Canadian, secured.............sc+eseessecesss 710,640 674, 527 622,619 


Loans to Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency... 143, 569 124, 433 91, 223 
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11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1968-70—concluded 


Assets and Liabilities 1968 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Assets—concluded 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations in Cana- 
dian currency, less provision for losseS..............seseeeecceeees 692, 245 795,399 792,015 
Other loans in Canadian currency, less provision for losses.......... 14,921,728 17,006 , 742 17, 480, 292 
Other loans in currencies other than Canadian, less provision for 
LOSSOS EN vtec ste alate cara. coe slot dee ats ral sre ANOS SLND SE Menke 2,937,692 3,844, 367 4,670,722 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off.................... 353,959 378, 167 424, 825 
Securities of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank...... 127,850 170,739 239, 555 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of 
CEEOL TAS Ep CTACONL Ge eae ees. care ens CRO Fr aire a Te MTB ieee alte: Ao es 866, 401 1,263,188 1,484,065 
(OREUICE BRE CE SE Sch nge Bc AGUA COLES DOC CnC OTS Ione e are 39,270 41,215 74, 243 
PROURIS SA SSCUS fetscteeesy ci cos Wotelorteroltoard ieee lore a lope c ei tiahascve rateyelo orsvouets 36,698,817 42,578,338 47,307,010 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency.......... 669, 227 1,307, 851 1, 257,338 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency 391,023 209 , 332 214,084 
Deposits by banks in Canadian currency.............s0se0eceeeeee: 260, 408 359, 955 269, 812 
Deposits by banks in currencies other than Canadian.............. 2,134, 287 3, 239, 872 4,915,125 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian 
CREEL CLIC Yaere Mra IT Fev cuesics CocucireroAs nee vadeh seane 6, Oy ahoe eas eaaseroh o/s) success cheusxej ohak vshoyerehans 13,621,848 15,029, 907 16,614,955 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency.......... 4,049,649 3,392,487 4,449, 632 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency.......... 7,387,325 7,036, 909 7,082,606 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian.................-. 5, 243, 429 8,390, 296 8,617,983 
Advances'from Bank of Canada, secured...........00000eeeeeeseeee 5,000 900 —_— 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit..............00000e00s 866, 401 1,263,188 1,484,065 
Canale StTiCss Wan cece odo Shion SEO eeIEneTane ee no eer nen 106, 303 210,757 160,904 
Accumulated appropriations for losses...........0.00eeeeeeeveceeees 561,610 594,891 604, 030 
Debentures issued: and Outstanding s om. os crise see. osiesiee eacversiis els 40,000 40,000 40,000 
RITA pale ups ce see eiceicte ces ieier slave oitins © ial s Sieg stews tre sieineemererniaiays 293,064 303, 758 305, 808 
RESO COOUNG Tae ene eA Tora ta sl nertne lo rate yaya Suxortal ete mienc eer. 1,062,050 1,189,126 1,277,925 
Undivided profits at latest financial year-end...................055 7,193 9,109 12,748 
Motals bia bilities syrterrss cee cies sie ae sree ore 36,698,817 42,578,338 47,307,010 


12.— Canadian Cash Reserves, 1961-70 


Nore.—Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown; Bank of Canada notes 
and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last Wednesday 
inthe previous month. Until June 1967 the required cash reserve ratio was 8 p.c. on both demand and notice depos- 
its. For the next eight months the required minimum monthly average on demand deposits was increased by 4 of 
1 p.c. per month and that on notice deposits was decreased by 3 of | p.c. Since February 1968 the required ratios 
have been 12 p.c. for demand deposits and 4 p.c. for notice deposits as prescribed under the Bank Act. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Cash Reserves 
Canadian Average 
oar polee eee 
Bank of Bank of nOsEe SSeIVS 
Canada Canada Total Liabilities Ratio 
Deposits Notes 
TORS AoA oc On OAS tO Rn STE ee Cronin are 673 367 1,040 12,804 8.1 
NSP oe iin RGR eh nS Oe HERPES ORT Ra TE I eee 748 376 1,124 13,812 8.1 
PM ioe Sig 5 ey Cocke, STE ai eiorat cissorsetelatets reted ss etal Spears Gh 775 394 1,169 14,400 8.1 
RENAE ee ela Gente coe science sige al ABIES coe oudi Sia wvedarexerstalais 857 407 1,263 15, 598 8.1 
LAE ss Bn Ons ORE EAA Ion Acro CC eae: 965 427 1,392 17,186 8.1 
SLs, a SRR GI pnt cholo BIRR carlo Mit c.cc REI chara 1,057 449 1,506 18,607 8.1 
As epee co Me cg bead tee ate ce k aru earths tehaicletaicie shalahs 1,110 487 1,597 20,668 tedl 
br 1 AO6 Sb SAR ARS CUU COE’ GOGO CEC a En oaoren 965 525 1,490 23,314 6.4 
TD ca pee ne sao deteaee cae cere AG Onue aemeac ac 1,090 560 1,650 25,916 6.4 
LD a SA ROTO PARR CBE OTE Ine TOD ee Cee ie 1,112 587 1,699 27,066 6.3 
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—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Apr. 30, 1970 and 1971 


1970 1971 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 

of the Public of— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 
Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of|} Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public || Accounts | the Public | the Public 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Wiese unant LOO Meer tne. ucte & set cement 7,235,877 | 2,302,996 | 9,538,873 | 7,380,380 | 2,482,432 | 9,862,812 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 4,784, 460 2,006,331 6,790,791 4,984, 207 2,196,003 7,180,210 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000...) 3,109,897 658 , 672 3,768, 569 3,426,376 728 , 228 4,154,604 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000. 254,521 123,212 377,733 294,770 141,973 436 , 743 
S100 000 Or OVEr ins dee vaniescoleee ee 3,004 14,924 17,928 5,032 17,471 22,503 
Totals, Deposits........... 15,387,759 | 5,106,135 | 20,493,894 || 16,090,765 | 5,566,107 | 21,656,872 


14.—Clas sification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at Dec. 31, 1968-70 


Class of Loan 1968 1969 1970 
$'000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
General Loans— 

IPOLBOnAL “Meme a ser ee ence nee ae: MONE RNR CE Ra dios 4,337.3 4,791.6 5,277.9 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks.... 596.6 574.6 563.3 
Home improvement loans: \ yi sssac cree thee: eee eee nee eh 67.8 60.3 51.9 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified...................000000- 3,672.9 4,156.7 4,662.6 

Farmers— 

Harmeylmprovement HosnspAct sun. aan teu tense aimee 313.8 321.1 3038.0 
Otherfarm loans. 0 eee ee ree aaah SOE Maen 718.1 816.1 910.6 

ORCA, oa DO AAS ee cn JOGO OME ED eC Er eT ae Sen anene aete 3,076.8 3,641.3 3,812.2 
Chemical and rubber products................... 218.1 243.7 262.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 260.7 329.7 270.4 
Hoods, beverages and tobaccos. scm akassnuik Seas nic aieeste 509.2 538.5 592.8 
Forest DYOCUCIS Ae Ae ko a teen tence e eickeecc tie eet arte ei 303.9 434.1 479.7 
HM OrnIG Ure see mar ek ca Mone ay orale Beno sae HO ee Oar mci 55.5 61.3 58.3 
Tron) and steel prod ucts jemand ial \slerela steers ne doh  wistee yr ete 408.1 452.0 517.3 
Mi SBudsMine Products wise thee ne eee Leen aoe rare ener 240.0 325.2 384.2 
Petroleumtand products uence uaitde etki ence pee 339.5 325.5 333.3 
Mextilesleatheriangd clot iing.cen:,.<.4.42 one serene cei aaa reer 273.8 336.3 329.3 
ELransportavionse dup Men tetas rete artnet feminine rarer 250.1 31552 286.3 
OGHeriproducts sr soon cs Cher cee mictete See eels seer eo onic 218.0 279.8 298.5 

IM Orchandisers argc etich cere Joo ok Ae eee Pale EE: tard ater 1,447.6 1,517.6 1,542.1 

WonstructiomecontraclOrss amiaseh eerie ae eae nee een eae Blo el 567.2 590.5 

Public utilities, transportation and communications................ 591.7 677.1 525.2 

Otherspusiness er seek nance cee pee eee eee eae cee 1,957.5 2,250.7 2,429.9 

Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions.............. 293.8 303.7 334.2 

‘Totais, General: Loansrayacaan. era nee eee 13, 251.8 14,886.38 15,725.7 
Other Loans— 

Provincial goyernmmentsen saqaieeen cm dhemeeeiine wack tee aki cers 143.6 124.4 91.2 

Municipal governments and school districts 693.9 797.3 792.0 

Stockbrokers............... 172.2 90.0 100.0 

Investment dealers 344.1 227.8 492.7 

Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds............ 231.3 238.4 245.6 

Grain(dealersandiexporterseon ee ete eee nen ee 835.0 1,099.3 705.2 

Instalment and other financial companies..................0-00e0ee 428.9 497.9 396.7 

Totals) Other Loans. bccr yee oer ee ee 2,848.9 3,075.1 2,823.5 
Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency.............. 16,100.7 17, 961.4 18, 549.2 
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15.—Chartered Bank Revenues, Expenses, Shareholders’ Equity and Accumulated 


Appropriations for Losses, as at Oct. 31, 1968-70 
Norse.—All banks end their financial years on Oct. 31. 


Item 1968 1969 1970 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
For Frnancrat YEAR ENDED Oct. 31 
Revenues— 
ENCORE 6 LROMMMOSNS) Se ee ptetcie s niosla Ae ASAE ec ee et oe ae 1,541.1 2,180.8 2 1b8s2 
PNCOMONKOMUSOCULIELES yn.2t/ olciciem etelel a sreminerts: Meeimitoe ee rra een 396.4 450.5 499.6 
WPHEROpeLA GING INCOME: | oc).5 1 sete n, Me pitts ieleta,'s ce hota irate maser 271.7 311.8 333.9 
Totals; Heveues scarce nen ceiieestoe ee Oo aaa eee 2,209.2 2,943.1 3,591.7 
Expenses— 
Interest on deposits and bank debentures................00000eeeeee 1,031.7 1,542.4 2,043.0 
Salaries, premiums, contributions and other staff benefits.......... 486.8 561.6 619.8 
Property expenses, including depreciation................20.0e00000- 131.8 151.8 176.4 
OCHemonerebingexpenses2. her chad aise me eee nese ines 177.9 201.7 224.0 
AE OtaIs; EXP enses? aceite cciae ces tees eee en atnie eie oon 1,828.2 2,457.5 3,063.3 
Balance Ore ev CHU Sracctscm cfc rie aa tie oes ie else srcante erates Dares 381.0 485.6 528.4 
Less: 
Loss experience not included in other operating expenses............ —10.1 25.2 5227 
PADDLODIIA LIONS LOL NOSSES; MOUs tae nance ean oie ee nee 137.6 33.6 8.9 
MinCOMIOLEARCS Scene Ce ee ar erate anes orients Seite crantemtet riers teers 129.3 242.2 277.9 
Special contributions to pension funds..............0.cecee eee eeeeee _— 16.5 = 
Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ OQUIty nc saccauierume ant 124.2 168.1 189.0 
LOY RAG ies. ate Sn ceca Ann ft PPR Ih ROAR CRS RISE USAT CBr canines me caren 84.0 98.1 108.1 
shotalladditions to. shareholders, Equity. .... «sve. ses seers neces ¢ 52.7 114.4 122.3 
RTOMM SHOVE OPOLS LIONS oes hapaune sister elo aap vom Ua Re eae 40.2 70.0 80.9 
From issue of new shares including premiums....................-- 12.6 4h. 4 - 40.8 
As at END or Financia YEAR 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Windivided proHtey.cenueet scrcacon ects nese mien spree ate emcee estas 7.2 8.6 13.2 
JRYESTS ENO COU In tnt, Pic.8 Cree eR ICI CIROODHIOTA.G ARI CE EO OG CO Ree 1,062.1 see iyi 1,279.9 
(CECT ENGI cSedtin ato aaeeenn Se bo cero Ste hn panto Aeerririn ane ee ema 293.1 300.5 305.8 
Totals, Shareholders’ Equity......................0000000: 1,362.3 1,476.7 1,599.0 
Accumulated Appropriations for Losses........................-. 561.6 595.2 604.0 


1 Bxcluding realized profits and losses on securities held in investment account which are included in the item 
“Loss experience not included in other operating expenses’’. 2 Includes provision for losses based on five-year 
average loss experience which in 1969 amounted to $29,600,000 or 0.136 p.c. of related loans, and also includes taxes 
other than income taxes. 3 Before provision for income taxes and apprcpriations for losses other than those 
included in ‘‘Other operating expenses’’. 4 General and tax-paid appropriations for losses: net after any transfers 
out of accumulated appropriations for losses to undivided profits or rest account. 


Cheque Payments.—Historical data on a monthly basis are available from 1924 on 
the amount of cheques charged to customer accounts in 35 major clearing house centres. 
The value of payments rose steadily throughout the country from 1924 to 1929. From 
1929 to 1932 the value declined sharply and thereafter fluctuated within rather narrow 
limits until the outbreak of the Second World War. Since 1939, the total value of cheques 
cashed in these centres has increased steadily. The value of cheques cashed in 35 clearing 
centres during 1970 reached a high of $796,636,953,000, an increase of 11.4 p.c. above the 
value of $714,993,156,000 for 1969. All five geographic regions showed increases, with 
Ontario recording a gain of 15.9 p.c., the Prairie Provinces 9.3 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 
9.2 p.c., Quebec 7.7 p.c. and British Columbia 1.0 p.c. Payments in the two leading centres 
also reached all-time highs, Toronto advancing 18.5 p.c. and Montreal.6.6 p.c. over 1969. 
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16.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1969 and 1970 


Clearing-House Centre 1969 1970 Clearing-House Centre 1969 1970 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Atlantic Provinces....... 17,472,452 19,080,872 |\Ontario—concluded 
Halifax seas ae rre oe 8,180,766 Sry Ta He SU Gliitaainseeobeuconbos. 1,698,729 1,937,429 
IMOonGtonianjecnce eciosec 1,655,550 1,621,304 || Thunder Bay!........... 887,569 995 , 954 
SaintWohnewm, sesso 2,354,765 ZRA84 2568\\) Lorontosness-nasceeenee 284,035,312 | 336,567,159 
Stohr evr poscucese en §, 281,371 6,217, 484 Windsor. = eee eer oe 7,120,960 7,155,279 
Qucbecinn. cas cea- serie 194,298,992 | 209,288,301 ||Prairie Proyinces......... 98,711,585 | 107,908,648 
Montreal 5280 se see ate ATG, LOD ROLL. | WLSi,S90LOLo Ie Brand Ons shee aaa naan 531,444 546,946 
One be eas neay. Saat 16,415,280 £9; 607.462: || @alvary,\ssee ene teen 25,470,161 28,896, 068 
SHELDTOOKE 20). ce hones 1,688 , 385 A 8b s 224 ill GMONLONS anton ee era 20,419,917 21,106,965 
Lethbridge. see aes 1,213, 452 1,233,107 
Ontario ence. cote cess 347,670,054 | 402,945,677 || Medicine Hat........... 487, 684 472,695 
Brantiord ye ero ee 1,569, 803 1,785,387 Moose Jaw farnicheste te 443,314 419,306 
@hathani a so jeeks ose. 1,403, 253 1,560,325 || Prince Albert........... 488,525 489 , 757 
(Cornwall ta ote Sea ae: 1,064, 134 999 , 264 IRepina fies edectane eee 10, 469 , 343 12,309, 253 
Efamal pone se ween 14,877, 229 15,484,281 || Saskatoon.............-- 3,288,315 3,084, 537 
Wangs tons. Sacks eos 1,448, 269 M406 2145s le Wianni pers ree 35,904, 430 39,350,014 
Kitchener. cse.cnsas nnn 4,107,962 4, 237,706 
Bondon seas onto: 9,540, 367 10,272,665 | British Columbia........ 56,840,073 57,413, 455 
ORGS Wade Arccaecinde rook 14,705,592 15,386,126 IWARCOUMEr226 5.25045 cee 49,414, 299 50,153,771 
Peterborough........... 1,230,405 1,266,631 WVictoriawnws. cm oceeeene 7,425,774 7,259,684 
St. Catharines... fa 2,421,445 2, 262,528 | 
SAT eee hisses ek ce 1,559,025 1,538,798 Totalsno noc 714, 993,156 796, 636,953 


1 The cities of Fort William and Port Arthur amalgamated Jan. 1, 1970 to form Thunder Bay; however, to 
preserve continuity of figures carried in this table, those for the Fort William clearing-house only are included. 
2 Includes New Westminster. 


Subsection 4.—Other Banking Institutions 


In addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies, there are provincial government savings banking institutions in Ontario and 
Alberta, and the Montreal City and District Savings Bank in the Province of Quebec, 
established under federal legislation and reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. 
Co-operative credit unions also encourage savings among low-income classes and extend 
small loans to their members. 


Province of Ontario Savings Office.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario 
Savings Office was authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first 
branches were opened in March 1922. Interest at the rate of 5 p.c. per annum (as of Mar. 1, 
1971), compounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts and deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits as of Oct. 31, 1971 were $187,000,000 and the number of depositors was 
approximately 68,000; 21 branches are in operation throughout the province. 


Province of Alberta Treasury Branches.—Deposits are accepted at 73 branches 
and 76 agencies throughout the province. Asat Mar. 31, 1971, deposits totalled $244,139,357, 
consisting of demand savings, on which cash orders can be drawn and on which interest 
is paid at 33 p.c. per annum, $40,445,843; super savings, permitting personal withdrawals 
and on which interest is paid at 5 p.c. per annum, $36,077,779; term deposits, for terms 
ranging from 30 days to five years, bearing interest at rates comparable with those paid on 
the open market, $98,584, 330; and current accounts, on which no interest is paid, $69,031,405. 
Total loans as at Mar. 31, 1971 were $133,330,050. 


The Montreal City and District Savings Bank.—This Bank was founded in 1846 
and has operated under a federal charter since 1871. At Oct. 31, 1971, it had a paid-up 
capital and reserve of $21,500,000, savings deposits of $587,707,131 and total liabilities of 
$627,462,809. Assets of a like amount included $191,158,295, consisting of federal, pro- 
vincial, municipal and other securities. 
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Credit Unions.—The first credit union in Canada was founded in Lévis, Que., in 
1900, its purposes being to promote thrift by encouraging saving and to provide loans to 
members who could not get credit elsewhere or could get it only at high interest rates. 
For many years growth was slow; in 1911, when the first figures were available, assets 
amounted to $2,000,000 and by 1940 they were only $20,000,000. However, since that 
time there has been a spectacular increase. Assets of the Quebec credit unions amounted 
to over $1,000,000,000 at the end of 1964 and to over $2,500,000,000 at the end of 1970. 
In other provinces, credit unions have not attained the same importance as they have in 
Quebec; the first credit union legislation was passed in Nova Scotia in 1932 followed by 
legislation in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1937 and in Ontario and British Columbia 
in 1938. 


Credit unions are under provincial legislation. Almost all local offices in each province 
belong to central credit unions operating within the province either directly or through 
regional unions. ‘There is a considerable difference between Quebec and the other provinces 
in the asset-holding of credit unions; Quebec unions have a large proportion of their invest- 
ments in the form of mortgages and government bonds while unions in the other provinces 
have a greater percentage in loans. Credit unions probably play their most important role 
in smaller communities where they may function to a large extent as local banks. The 
number of chartered credit unions in Canada at the end of 1970 was 4,595 which reported 
a total membership of 5,203,402 and assets of $4,592,000,000. Quebec, with 2,947,406 
members and assets of $2,543,000,000 accounted for 57 p.c. and 55 p.c., respectively, of 
total membership and total assets of all credit unions in Canada. Credit unions classified 
by bond of association on a percentage basis were; occupational 27, residential 61 and 
associational 12. 


Canadian credit unions in the 1961-70 decade have continued the steady growth gen- 
erally in evidence since credit unions were first organized in Quebec in the early part of the 
present century. Loans granted by credit unions increased by 17 p.c. in 1970 to reach 
$1,781,000,000, being a 213-p.c. increase over the corresponding figure of $570,000,000 in 
1961. Assets at $4,592,000,000 increased by 204 p.c. and savings at $4,192,000,000 in- 
creased by 202 p.c. in the same comparison. Membership of 5,203,402 represented 24 p.c. 
of the total population, compared with 2,751,059 and 15 p.c., respectively, in 1961. 


There were 20 central credit unions in 1970; these unions act as credit unions for the 
credit unions, mainly by accepting deposits of surplus funds from them and providing a 
source of funds for them to borrow when they cannot meet the demand for local loans. 
Most of the centrals also admit co-operatives as members. Total assets of the centrals 
increased by 17 p.c. to $661,000,000 and loans to members increased 7 p.c. to $468,000,000 
over the previous year. The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society serves as a central 
credit union for the provincial centrals and large co-operatives all across Canada. 


17.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1961-70 


Credit Credit Loans 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! Granted to 
Chartered Reporting Members 

No. No. No. $000 $’000 
BOGS = Rae a apesourrereeisi Sas ecnones's 4,682 4,348 2,740, 251 1,506, 167 578, 663 
EEE re has sietren heer canis riciahe weer 4,760 4,323 2,879,179 1,673,835 676,312 
ES poe aos OE Pee eens a ae 4,809 4,336 3,123, 735 1,920,341 771,700 
LUG Sek led ee ee Re trop A aS ae Sa 4,870 4,362 3,418,033 2,212,690 918,600 
ES Pe Nace, Hetteraveratsioree arise olerate oasis s 4,939 4,364 3,677,291 2,541,791 1,078,189 
EAS ER ae a a ge ea re 4,934 4,415 3,859,677 2,926, 134 1,226,541 
BI ot sade gin COC en Ene oes ARE 4,911 4,404 4,280,908 3,367,732 1,323,076 
RWS PRR bce A eRe IR A taane Para svokcden Palace 4,861 4,373 4,632,382 3,699, 840 1, 482,003 
JSTG) 2 on RSE ee ARE ee 4,769 4,485 5,002,722 4,064,065 1,525,655 
UA egy Seen Ree a ee a 4,593 4,411 5, 203 , 402 4,591,953 1,781,331 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


2 Northwest Territories included from 1966. 
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18.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1970 


Credit Credit Loans 
Province or Territory Unions Unions Members Assets Shares Deposits | Granted to 

Chartered | Reporting Members 

No. No. No. $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Newfoundland.......... 58 18 5,195 1,988 1,528 190 1,573 
Prince Edward Island. . 20 20 11,322 5,241 2,932 735 5,004 
INOVAISCObIA. tn eee sae 147 143 101, 220 47 , 262 32,600 7,373 36, 282 
New Brunswick........ 157 156 103,709 45,458 36,159 3,440 18,345 
Quebec Reade sce. elas 1,692 1,644 2,947, 406 2,542,797 269,675 2,106,801 686 , 582 
Onarios sea. Jbscscsees : 1,547 1,062 1,025, 235 870, 425 515,257 271,310 550, 505 
Marmitobaircccsnnes rine at 221 221 187,225 182, 888 5,731 156,670 98 , 896 
Saskatchewan.......... 266 264 319, 656 406 , 839 191,291 172,994 146, 876 
Abergavenny oes nen atone: 253 248 158, 413 137,340 68 , 337 49 , 888 75,338 
British Columbia...... 232 223 344,021 351,715 143, 289 155,904 161,930 

Northwest Territories. . 2 F = ae a Be 3 

Motalsi-< 1. 4,595 3,999 | 5,203,402 | 4,591,953 | 1,266,799 | 2,925,305 | 1,781,331 


19.— Assets, Liabilities and Members’ Equity of Local Credit Unions in Canada, 1968-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1968 1969 1970 Item 1968 1969 1970 
Assets Assets—concluded 
Cash and Demand Deposits— \OGherassetsareeeanceecotee 26 37 42 
Onsbande ee er ee eee 64 58 66 
Inybanks*ernchs cate in oes 28 34 40 Totals, Assets.......... 3,700 | 4,064 | 4,592 
Invcentralss ests. tise eee 293 328 415 
Others see aaea cot eee 25 11 22 
Liabilities 
Investments— 
ERerimicdeposkts seen orice oe 95 142 168 || Accounts Payable— 
Government of Canada..... 36 40 43 TNGOrest at tela ns, chore sincere 3 2 5 6 
Provincial governments..... 81 103 122 Dividends t 2 3 2 
Municipal governments..... 283 299 357 Ophber rite ocraieenence 4 5 11 
Shares in centrals........... 60 50 49 
Religious institutions....... 33 25 29 Loans Payable— 
TLOSpIGals eerecen cence 17 14 17 Contrals tee ro cosiace areeeee 112 109 84 
Otherness wees 60 55 77 Banks erect neces 11 15 5 
Otherce crt eacen ee 6 11 9 
Loans— 
Gash loans— : Deposits— 
iBersonalierss serie estes 1,207 1,359 1,492 Ordinaryanse waite ace 1,716 1,905 | 2,269 
ADI ee een ene aout. ee 86 93 96 Terms decree coe 265 424 657 
Co-operatives and other 
enterprises sceen nica 27 28 30 || Other liabilities............ df 4 4 
Othenaser nea rere otek 53 52 56 
Mortgage loans— 
Wwellings ts ty) elerars 963 1,052 1,185 Members’ Equity 
Waris eo eerie: 86 87 82 
Co-operative and other hare capital ewesseeen eae 1,346 | 1,828 | 1,267 
enterprises sa... sieties s 34 45 36 Reserv eset sone sie 162 185 207 
OG Or Awa ieee emacs 25 27 31 Undivided earnings......... 67 70 71 
Fixed Assets— 
Land and buildings......... 91 98 111 Totals, Liabilities and 
Equipment and furniture.... 27 27 26 Members’ Equity....| 3,700 | 4,064 | 4,592 


Section 2.—Other Commercial Finance 


Subsection 1.—Trust and Mortgage Loan Companies 


Trust and mortgage loan companies are registered with either the federal or provincial 


governments. 


They operate under the Loan Companies Act (RSC 1970, c. L-12) and the 


Trust Companies Act (RSC 1970, c. T-16, as amended) or under corresponding provincial 


legislation. 
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The first mortgage loan companies were established in Ontario in the 1840s as co- 
operative associations to provide mortgage finance for their members. These associations 
evolved under legislation which was amended to give them permanent corporate status as 
mortgage-lending institutions. They obtained their funds principally by selling medium- 
and long-term debentures to the public but also had the power to open deposit accounts. 
Trust companies were first incorporated in Ontario in the 1880s. Although the trust 
company legislation prevented them from borrowing funds, they had the power to accept 
funds in guaranteed trust accounts and invest them in specified types of assets. This 
feature of trust company legislation is now general throughout Canada. The trust com- 
panies operate as financial intermediaries in the same way as mortgage loan companies, 
chartered banks or savings and other financial institutions and are the only corporations 
in Canada with power to act as trustees for property interests and to conduct other fiduciary 
business. In this capacity they act as executors, trustees and administrators under wills 
or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents in the manage- 
ment of estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents 
for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and registrars for stock and bond issues, 
as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcies. 


Trust and mortgage loan companies were established and grew rapidly under provincial 
legislation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Some companies were 
chartered by special Acts of Parliament but it was not until 1914 that federal legislation was 
passed and the Federal Government began to regulate trust and loan companies registered 
under its Acts. In 1970 there were nine federal trust companies and 13 federal loan compa- 
nies. The Superintendent of Insurance examines these companies and also, by arrangement 
with the provinces, trust and loan companies incorporated in Nova Scotia and trust com- 
panies incorporated in New Brunswick and Manitoba. Companies must be licensed by 
each province in which they wish to operate. 


Although there are many differences among the various federal and provincial Acts, 
the broad lines of the legislation are common. In their intermediary business the companies 
have the powers mentioned above to borrow or, in the case of trust companies, accept funds 
in guaranteed accounts subject to maximum permitted ratios of these funds to shareholders’ 
equity. The funds may be invested in specified assets which include first mortgages on 
real property, government securities, and the bonds and equity of corporations having 
established earnings records, and the companies may grant loans on the security of such 
bonds and stocks and unsecured personal loans. Trust and loan companies are not required 
to hold specified cash reserves, as are the chartered and savings banks, but there are broadly 
defined “‘liquid asset’’ requirements in a number of the Acts. 


The trust and mortgage loan companies have been substantial members of the Canadian 
financial system since their early years. In the 1920s they held about one half of the private 
mortgage business in Canada but their growth rate fell off sharply because of the impact 
of the depression of the 1930s and World War II on the mortgage business. In the years 
since the War the re-emergence of strong demands for mortgage financing and the willing- 
ness of many trust and loan companies to compete aggressively for funds have led to sus- 
tained rapid expansion. 


According to Statistics Canada figures, mortgage loan companies had assets before 
investment in subsidiaries of $3,428,000,000 at the end of 1970 compared with $3,007,000,000 
a year earlier. Their holdings of mortgages amounted to $2,868,000,000, or 84 p.c. of total 
assets. To finance their investments, these companies had borrowed $2,307,000,000 or 
67 p.c. of their total funds by the sale of debentures and $483,000,000 from demand deposits. 


At the end of 1970, company and guaranteed funds of trust companies in the Statistics 
Canada survey were $6,514,000,000 compared with $5,689,000,000 a year earlier, an increase 
of 14p.c. Trust companies, while not specializing in mortgage financing to the same extent 
as loan companies, in recent years have been putting a high proportion of their funds into 
these investments with the result that mortgages were 59 p.c. of their assets at the end of 
1970. The trust companies had $4,442,000,000 in term deposits outstanding and 
$1,472,000,000 in demand deposits at the end of 1970, accounting for 91 p.c. of total funds, 
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About one third of the demand or savings deposits were in chequable accounts. There is 
considerable variety among the trust companies and a few have developed a substantial 
short-term business, raising funds by issuing certificates for terms as short as 30 days and 
also operating as lenders in the money market. Nevertheless, it remains true that the main 
business of the trust companies in their intermediary role is to channel savings into mort- 
gages and other long-term investments. In addition, trust companies, as of Dec. 31, 1970, 
had $23,488,000,000 under administration in estate, trust and agency accounts. 

More complete and up-to-date financial information may be found in quarterly balance 
sheet statements published by Statistics Canada and the Bank of Canada, the reports 
of the Superintendent of Insurance on Loan and Trust Companies and the reports of 
provincial supervisory authorities. 


20.—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Trust Companies (Company and 
Guaranteed Funds), 1966-70 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Assets 
Demand deposits, incl. cash and foreign currency........... 88 93 119 231 327 
Investments— 
Investments in Canadian Securities— 
HEAG tree ete ents in ae ore Ree ote tte 438 455 517 594 539 
PTOVINCIAL peters Aes 2 eee pe «So soa ehyeae tire ae 229 285 285 286 315 
MEAICID Al sent ee SPE eters ra hatterc rete riststceieectetes 127 111 120 95 100 
Sales finance and commercial paper...................- 195 149 229 296 380 
Term deposits with chartered banks................... 72 170 190 93 191 
Term deposits with trust and mortgage companies...... 18 14 28 12 15 
Corporation bonds and debentures....................0. 240 291 320 329 335 
Collsteraliloans: yy. <ccprtent cite ton coisaie aunomlotetoare h eratea: 120 115 142 163 169 
Mortgages— 
WoanssundersN EUAT ase. 2¢ apes «5 ech 2,508 ntsc a arte aoe lat ate 493 506 546 594 723 
Gonventional mortgage loans. ...2.6.20 0c 4+5« see same 1,677 1,908 2,176 2,670 3, 106 
Investments in Canadian preferred and common shares... 83 85 97 107 108 
Investments in foreign securities..................0eeecees 14 23 22 63 29 
Investments in subsidiary and affiliated companies....... 30 32 56 82 50 
Interest, rents and other receivables................0.ee008: 24 38 42 55 63 
Realestate andiequipment. sce somiacce stance clerics eeaieleseure 46 52 53 66 57 
(ORIG CE ee Le oe emer Sh fo Been SAEs Octe 29 26 30 35 57 
Totals, cASSets 2)-s25 sisrceista'e cisieiorcies cls crete sieiate sisie/e cies 3,923 4,352 4,972 5,771 6,564 
Liabilities 
Demand and Savings Deposits— 
He guirig es aa. Pee EER ee Bony Maa tetas Ses elaveleie ese Re atacand 557 572 575 438 404 
Non-Chegutng eet. 092 ib) oon, terete gael A tees toe eee eel oce 539 591 650 901 1,068 
Term Deposits— 
ind erOnGsy Cannes cetend ce setters asters eine le eiarerst isin terraces 612 623 798 1,058 960 
Onere Oia Cars ate ae cine sleet ime bis see Geeta 1,785 2,085 2,380 2,772 3,453 
OVEr SIX VOATS ace cetna on ania st meee sn selarte Sec creremiters 30 32 30 20 29 
Ban kgloang mee tee eee c crete cee eee ie ier eaters 6 a 5 3 8 
Short-term loans and notes payable...................+005: 15 19 20 20 16 
Debts owing parent and affiliated companies............... 8 10 38 41 59 
Interest, dividends, taxes and other payables............... 36 62 87 101 128 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Capitalspaid pts n= eer ee eee te ee oe ae eee 114 119 115 122 126 
investment meserviesemscie ertiar cian eich otto stone 68 ace 85 90 94 
DRS Cie en ATH Lh og Sat ia ORS Seo See abioS Aamo aS odasoEne ss 141 148 177 192 202 
IRetainediearmingsyvcrsn crane eee ne a Re eee 12 9 12 12 17 
Totals, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity..... 3,923 4,353 4,972 5,771 6,564 
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21.—Revenues and Expenses of Trust Companies, 1968-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1968 1969 1970 
Revenues 
HMIGELES T OALNO cre yeta tatereie ale sis tevaye ere ola or ve tera eres i cheyateterenay sve wiesciscaie eee aretets ere 302 337 480 
BBP PSNse cera LS iter caters A rent Bee she ss Senay aiesevehe cyttete nivies copotuistate isle Mtoe key efcxe sittanaaets 5 6 6 
HESS GICOMIMISSLONS crererateys cise ses lousy wlencieve: steve farasavavcxerehnyavarererarelersssverelcbeis ancieision svete 92 114 120 
COGRCIEOV EDUC See sacetee eiateiterrmine Mines civ croaisse stress) aielcl ne corcteraiatercisienele aeete rs 8 17 9 
SD OURISS IRCVEMULCS air ns crerste ares sinse oa i oaks i ayeisneree senor ores meveneianare eres 407 474 615 
Expenses 
TU BOL OS Grete ate V o> Wistar costes o) sos eres Vater hates cu SUahevortfs aisle) oats atuteierar al sieceues slater lah a ojeintotore rs 234 270 395 
IDEAS EN eh teks bog che Ca Pa SING CSE ORO NICE SERS ILS MCL iat EIR LAREN ae 3 4 4 
PNUTOL LIZA LLOMENS viata: Aeksietaieivakevovopoerviss er ounss oesberete eo peneeh Scala AT ee) eparcie nya) siatsayal ena stapes 1 1 _ 
LRG) CRERIES Colon ROU GOI On Ce Go OIOe Deo DRDO TORS Onn an Onna meric Ar 16 18 22 
@TNETASXP OUSES errs eitestake rete corsiev eve a eeehcvois evan ecg Pua ee HAO eres) Men are Fe OC ee Lt 128 152 166 
Totals, Expenses Ae cegec ase ieisieas ee Ae eesesee aie eee ere a eaettonsiate 382 445 587 
ING Pero fib atercie ie eereters tenors tere ays sISLeissonefatoy te susinime tarexer=y epee ahve ce) nde en ekassvaeys te 25 29 28 


22.—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Mortgage Loan Companies, 1966-70 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Assets 

Demand deposits, incl. cash and foreign currency........... 32 38 61 34 45 

Investments— 

Investments in Canadian Securities— 

UN ere) esa yer pers rcs cred Fe herssenerexe revere avers wie-aiahstaieiereisrmenesolaie eveys 125 133 122 135 121 
Provincial ewes erat istsvcsete rack ciaicletaveteroisis orieaa era eater? 44 49 47 52 48 
MiIntGipali ceria, sic Me ee eee cobs fosea te trae eye aaetametann a anew 10 10 8 8 8 
Sales finance and commercial paper................++-- 1 11 12 7 48 
Term deposits with chartered banks,.................. 5 17 30 8 27 
Term deposits with trust and mortgage companies...... 5 5 5 5 3 
Corporation bonds and debentures................00000 24 28 31 33 34 
Collateral loans’: .0 fs ccc jyertire oi fleiste vile atesnialacieetotenvsasie 5s 22 21 25 28 32 

Mortgages— 
hoansiunder NEVA pyaenelsincee hts, sein cee alasretenertyes er 128 130 152 210 330 
Conventional mortgage loans............2...seeceeeeee: 1,820 1,943 2,083 2,298 2,538 
Investments in Canadian preferred and common shares... 58 68 71 73 70 
Investments in foreign securities.............-...0eee ee eee 4 5 5 8 9 
Investments in subsidiary and affiliated companies....... 195 208 214 285 350 
Interest, rents and other receivables..............ee0eeeeees 22 24 26 27 32 
PVSALeStaTe: And. CQUIPIMONt .watefewcg ec oieaere st ales cl s.tieieinei sete see 59 61 60 52 53 
ID OTEASSO US em SA cei arcxtraLaeisieicreoystoie owls Sona suaeeiecinn eles 16 21 24 29 30 
TP OUBISS ASSOUS crea baleteie oiatess oiaie ass ois isch ous: ererenyaralaaus 2,570 2,772 2,976 3,292 3,778 
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22.—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Mortgage Loan Companies, 


1966-70—concluded 
Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Liabilities 
Demand and Savings Deposits— 
G@DOGUING Tee ae nee ra ee clear eaioe inion 165 152 157 162 150 
MNon-ehed wing he ence sisi apeciae a sicrcteleve tcmensay eee ea enna crete 219 246 293 279 333 
Term Deposits— 
Underioneryears.1.c.-005 struts oeniestaapcnostoeam oan ore aeeroae oe 27 43 44 46 34 
TENG OISIKGY GALS ate its rier ero epee VoiNetoinaays lest che ee vets ieiinks eae 834 959 1,092 1,295 1,644 
OMser(Sixty Gara nets: fey. cr Soe ee cree eT on sic tiny aeeceatteroes ete 625 649 647 615 629 
AT RALOBTIS ME vara elo chchchers aie seater cs or ied vi aidin aie ue BE ia career es 69 64 42 72 30 
Short-term loans and notes payable.....................05- 95 79 80 lil 181 
Debts owing parent and affiliated companies............... 176 179 180 181 174 
Interest, dividends, taxes, and other payables.............. 59 65 87 105 125 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Ga pivalep Biclati pte artes rote Sacra btciiorstese i Siete Close eer areal 123 133 136 216 244 
EMIVES ETON G MOS CIEVIOS wip eransvetate aie joe ttlaiets ee Gira Grayuiotaysfeveistan ghost aravars 30 37 42 42 45 
RESET G TUN Cl team hat Re CRS ERS tka seb ae erin bce deraenests dee 95 112 122 117 127 
Retanectosrninose s+ io task hee en Aces cic ttanene ms cette eae 53 54 54 i 62 
Totals, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity..... 25520 25%d2 2,976 3,292 3,778 
23.—Revenues and Expenses of Mortgage Loan Companies, 1968-70 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1968 1969 1970 
Revenues 
ENLETOS IOAN CMe. faeces. Gisieartee Nerin aitoare esse ne ale ciate ata chee ore sie stare 189 216 260 
LB ho LCE soho bie CACM ERR aye AER rect ao AEA Aerio Sarin. Aa niget Hakan. epee 10 9 25 
Fees and commissions A 1 1 _— 
Otherrevenvesencn a scene cco 26 31 23 
Totals, Revenues 226 257 308 
Expenses 
Unteres by eens set cerita eiaie Mer ace Shela arte ar RR Pa See eR CTI 131 146 186 
UD GpreCIA UO Nseries ere OS rT rane ie Te a Eee PD 2 2 
PAIN OE UZ LON ere mal dee rd aero. teactet ea eee eee nearer ie ae ee ite : 1 1 1 
INCOMING CAKES erty tear Mp oo ere ora eet ee ne 16 19 17 
OLHEMEexpEnseserro. sctaestad nee Raa eee ron ae ne eee 48 65 59 
Totals; Expenses cae ee eee 198 233 265 
ING tIDLOELG sae cele oc ae oro orale or ate a aap Ea reas Ee a Te 28 24 43 
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Subsection 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Small loans companies and money-lenders are subject to the Small Loans Act (RSC 
1970, c. S-11). This Act, first passed in 1939, sets maximum charges on personal cash 
loans not in excess of $1,500 and is administered by the Department of Insurance. Lenders 
not licensed under the Act may not charge more than 1 p.c. per month. Those wishing 
to make small loans at higher rates must be licensed each year by the Minister of Finance 
under the Small Loans Act. The Act allows maximum rates, including charges of every 
kind, of 2 p.c. per month on unpaid balances not exceeding $300, 1 p.c. per month on the 
portion of unpaid balances exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000 and one half of 1 p.e. 
on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. Loans in excess of $1,500 are not 
regulated and lenders operating entirely above this limit and the larger loans of licensed 
lenders are thus exempt from the Act. Nor does the Act regulate charges for the instal- 
ment financing of sales. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the Act applied only to loans of $500 or less 
and the maximum rate was 2 p.c. per month. 


At the end of 1970, there were five small loans companies and 45 money-lenders licensed 
under the Act. Small loans companies are incorporated by special Acts of the Parliament of 
Canada, the first of them commencing business in 1928; the money-lenders include pro- 
vincially incorporated companies and one partnership. Many of the small loans com- 
panies and money-lenders are affiliated with other financial institutions, principally Ca- 
nadian sales finance companies and United States finance or loan companies, and these 
subsidiary companies account for a high proportion of the total business of licensed lenders. 
The affiliations with sales finance companies reflect the close relationship between instal- 
ment financing and the consumer loan business. Statistics Canada publishes quarterly 
balance sheets for sales finance and consumer loan companies as a whole and does not 
attempt to distinguish the two groups within the industry.f 


The subsidiary small loans companies and money-lenders obtain most of their funds 
through their parent companies. A few of the larger companies have supplemented their 
bank loans by selling short-term paper in the market but the amount has been small com- 
pared with the short-term market borrowing of the sales finance companies. ‘The smaller 
independent companies rely mainly on their shareholders and on borrowing from the 
chartered banks. 


The annual figures of assets and liabilities given in Table 24 for 1967-70 are from the 
Department of Insurance report. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada. 


+ See Statistics Canada publication, Financial Institutions (Catalogue No. 61-006). More complete data on the 
business of licensed lenders are given in the Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada on Small Loans Com- 
panies and Money-Lenders for the year ended Dec. 31, 1970 (Catalogue No. In 3-4/1970). 


24.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1967-70 


Assets and Liabilities 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ $ 
BES SOLS TMM Poems Lirik oA eos 5.5 sc none IIE 1, 042,901,678 | 1,132,835,283 | 1,484,703,850 1, 452,990,516 
Small loans:balances:../.0..4 ca go6 oases 635, 822,357 619,217,645 595, 658, 632 524,817,458 
Balances, large loans and other contracts. . 372,603, 457 470, 874, 565 847,609, 211 871,482,475 
(OS OE OS Rn at nee Serre ter ree cetera 11,604,924 11,711,354 9,793,445 11,539,055 
Ohi ae Bettivas eLearn eisaesde Mame ye 22,870,940 31,031,719 31,642,562 45,151,528 
VS LU CSE seas are otis nics come ee ere 1, 042,901,678 | 1,132,835,283 | 1,484,703,850 1, 452,990,516 
POLLO EC MINONOY Pat teem tae ae sien 823,137,246 883,773, 537 1,122,404, 780 1,040,475, 416 
Reserves Lor lOSses ited co. bees ee teases 25,893,727 27,925,147 34,611,704 36,129,856 
ATCCMISGADTUAl. Set man rt oe cya iyckse 50,795, 964 47,757,361 46, 920,146 46,878, 633 
Surplus paid in by shareholders........... 8,702,743 6,929,393 14,085,149 26, 835, 167 
MATE SUTPLUGN erase aaa ete aecaiaens 54,631,858 73,354, 582 93,483, 821 114,541,497 
ODOT Aue arc ls hoes een 79,740,140 93,095, 263 173,198,250 188, 129, 947 
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There was a marked decrease in 1970 compared with 1969 in the number and amount 
of small loans made by the combined companies. Small loans made to the public during 
the year numbered 1,026,115 as against 1,351,092 in 1969, a drop of about 24.1 p.c.; the 
amount of such loans decreased from $823,277,807 to $637,093,691, a drop of about 22.6 p.c. 
The average small loan made was $621 in 1970 and $609 in 1969. At the end of the year, 
small loans outstanding numbered 1,039,970 for an amount of $524,817,187, or an average 
of $505 per loan; comparable figures for 1969 were 1,155,108, $595,658,632 and $516, 
respectively. 


Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and 
before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts increased 
from $51,348,419 in 1969 ($8,427,200 being the profit on small loans and $42,921,219 the 
profit on business other than small loans) to $55,506,108 in 1970 ($2,147,980 being the 
profit on small loans and $53,358,128 the profit on other business). 


Subsection 3.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Cana- 
dian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents, 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 


On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard. 
For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium in New York. 
Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 
the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 
with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 
Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 


From 1915 to the end of 1917, fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918, the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From 
Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- 
change rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it 


* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 
jn terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. The position of the Canadian dollar 
with respect to the gold standard at this time has never been entirely clear. The value 
of the dollar fairly consistently fell below the gold export point in the foreign exchange 
market, yet the dollar was never officially declared to be “off”? gold until September 1931. 
The level of between one and two percentage points below parity during much of this 
period was certainly within narrower limits than it would have been if the Canadian dollar 
had simply been allowed to move freely in response to market forces, but official policy in 
the matter was never disclosed. In September 1931, when the gold standard was officially 
abandoned, the pound sterling depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reach- 
ing lows* in New York of 80.5 cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933, both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile, 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939, much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.023 
and $4.033, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
controly in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.11 for the 
U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately half 
as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.10} and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.003 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.10 for United States funds. Sterling 
was quoted at $3.074 and $3.082 on the basis of the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign ex- 
change rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for foreign 
exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control until 
Dec. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked by 
the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 
May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 923 cents in terms of United States currency. This action 
was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in accordance 
with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada undertook 
to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p.c. on either side of the 
established par value. 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 


+ The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to 1952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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On May 31, 1970, the Government of Canada announced a decision not to maintain 
the exchange rate of the Canadian dollar within the 1-p.c. parity band prescribed by the 
IMF for the time being. The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from 
January 1961 to December 1971 are shown in Table 25. 


25.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1962-71 


Nors.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 | 1969 1970 1971 

SANUALY areriseereiyeys sleipieteo's ‘2 104.50 | 107.71 | 108.02 | 107.38 | 107.46 | 107.95 | 108.47 | 107.27 | 107.28 | 101.16 
HeBEnary;. caeitqce ae centas « 104.88 | 107.76 | 108.00 | 107.58 | 107.63 | 108.06 | 108.73 | 107.44 | 107.31 100.75 
March Ba adkcemine i ofleisisins 104.94 | 107.80 | 108.05 | 108.11 | 107.62 | 108.20 | 108.49 | 107.67 | 107.27 | 100.63 
PASDEUL seveny ete Seer cca ciate 104.98 | 107.68 | 108.09 | 107.92 | 107.70 | 108.24 | 108.01 | 107.62 | 107.28 | 100.76 
May eta Reiocstele aja sscite synete 3 108.23 | 107.72 | 108.09 | 107.95 | 107.67 | 108.21 | 107.79 | 107.70 | 107.28 | 100.87 
AM UTS nade SOs Us Come meme ren 108.79 | 107.82 | 108.09 | 108.23 | 107.65 | 108.04 | 107.68 | 107.95 | 103.84 | 102.12 
DUD Yrs ne craiese cote ere esate 107.89 | 107.97 | 108.13 | 108.85 | 107.48 | 107.78 | 107.36 | 108.06 | 103.20 | 102.11 
PAULUS U ety va ee cietera ae sasiaheys 107.76 | 108.29 | 107.87 | 107.84 | 107.51 | 107.58 | 107.26 | 107.81 | 102.14 | 101.33 
Seppembersa amare tle 107.68 | 107.98 | 107.61 | 107.64 | 107.62 | 107.53 | 107.30 | 107.82 | 101.59 | 101.29 
October niece sone. ross 107.60 | 107.79 | 107.53 | 107.51 | 107.93 | 107.33 | 107.27 | 107.79 | 102.14 | 100.44 
November. yta-eaa reac. 107.68 | 107.76 | 107.39 | 107.49 | 108.20 | 107.51 | 107.30 | 107.58 | 102.00 | 100.37 
December: age vss c.ces 107.60 | 107.93 | 107.46 | 107.58 | 108.31 | 108.02 | 107.31 | 107.42 | 101.74 99.92 

Annual Average..... 106.89 | 107.85 | 107.86 | 107.80 | 107.73 | 107.87 | 107.75 | 107.68 | 104.40 | 100.98 


26.—Canada’s Official International Reserves and Exchange Fund Account Forward 
Commitments, 1961-70 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Convertible 
Foreign Currencies! Special Reserve os = ewer 
End of— Drawing Gold Position Total aU S 
; ‘ ; S. 
aodtie % Other? Rights in the IMF Dollars! 
LOCUS sprees ero ct 1,123.0 10.7 — 946.2 212-1 2,292.0 —10.0 
LOGIN cei cetera 1,842.8 9.2 _ 708.5 — 2,560.5 m= 
LT Se Cone ee aaeroene eee 1,786.6 9.5 — 817.2 -- 2,613.3 54.0 
OBA Mee ice en ates 1,654.5 11.8 _— 1,025;7 197.5 2,889.5 10.0 
NOG DE mee toe catelernes Pee 1,519.9 12.8 — 1,150.8 353.4 3,036.9 — 4.4 
LOOG See Wir ac tone aoe starr 1,195.4 12.4 — 1,045.6 448.5 2,701.9 — 5.4 
UY ese ao remecanete i each = 1,205.2 13.4 _— 1,014.9 433.4 2,716.9 16.8 
NOGS Ree eee conte 1,964.9 11.6 _ 863.1 206.2 3,045.8 27.8 
LOGO Ree tacos tet atts 1,743.6 12.3 — 872.3 478.1 3,106.3 7.8 
197 Oe eee oe 3,022.1 14.5 182.1 790.7 669.6 4,679.0 — 6.4 
1 Convertible foreign currency holdings of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and 
the Bank of Canada. 2 Valued at official parity rates in terms of U.S. dollars. 3 Holdings of Special 
Drawing Rights (SD Rs) reflect allocations to Canada of SDRs and transactions involving Canada under the ar- 
rangements by the International Monetary Fund providing for the use of SDRs by member countries. 4 In- 


cludes all overnight and forward transactions of the Exchange Fund Account and the Bank of Canada that affect 
the total of official reserves. A positive figure indicates a net commitment to take delivery of foreign exchange 
in the future and a negative figure indicates a commitment to deliver foreign exchange in the future. 


Subsection 4.—The Bond Market* 


Sales of Canadian Bonds.—A net total of $5,846,000,000 was raised in the bond 
market by Canadian federal and junior governments and corporate borrowers in 1970. 
This amount was about $2,257,000,000 more than that raised in 1969, and major bond 
borrowers were the Government of Canada and provincial governments, recording net new 
issues of $1,844,000,000 and $1,987,000,000, respectively. 

The $1,987,000,000 of new issues of provincial governments included $863,000,000 
purchased by the Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund and about $171,000,000 through 
the Quebec Pension Plan. Net new market issues of municipal government bonds amounted 

* A study of developments in Canadian bond markets dealing with behavioural aspects, 1962-69, was published 


in Statistics Canada publication Financial flow accounts, System of National Accounts, Fourth Quarter, 1969 
(Catalogue No. 13-002). 
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to $345,000,000. Corporations resorted to bond financing to the extent of $1,540,000,000 
and other institutions had net new issues in 1970 of $124,000,000. 


Bond yield averages decreased considerably in 1970. Government of Canada bonds 
for terms of ten years and over yielded 6.99 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1970, compared to 8.33 p.c. a 
year earlier. Comparable figures for provincials were 8.25 and 9.19 p.c., and for municipals, 
8.74 and 9.68 p.c., respectively. 


There was an increase of $51,000,000 in finance and loan company paper, and of 
$221,000,000 in banker’s acceptances in 1970. Yields on 90-day finance company paper 
decreased considerably to 5.58 p.c. at the end of 1970 from 9.17 p.c. a year earlier. 


Bonds Outstanding.—Total government and business bonds outstanding at the end 
of 1970 amounted to $70,509,000,000, an increase of 9 p.c. over 1969 and of 45 p.c. since 
1965. In the 1965-70 period, the largest increase was one of 81 p.c. in the bonded debt of 
provincial governments. This increase included issues held in the Canada Pension Plan 
Investment Fund and the Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund since the inception of the 
plans in 1966. Corporate bonds outstanding increased by 50 p.c. and municipal govern- 
ment bonds by 29 p.c. between 1965 and 1970. 


27.—Canadian Bonds Outstanding as at Dec. 31, 1965-70, and Annual Changes in Bonds 
and in Short-Term Paper Outstanding 


Nortse.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; institutional bonds exclude 
bonds payable in Canadian dollars of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and certain foreign 
governments, amounting to $84,000,000, $102,000,000, $119,000,000, $133,000,000, $116,000,000 and $106,000,000 in the 
ah vie respectively. Source: Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary August 1971, p. 620; Review January 1972, 

able A6. 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


Bonps OutstaNnDING Dec. 31 


$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 $'000,000 

Government of Canada.............. 20,681 Pilea i ia 22,011 23 , 556 23, 902 25,746 
Provincial government.............. 11,946 13,534 15,633 17,615 19,634 21, 621 
Municipal government..... Seen rriys 5, 368 5,718 6,127 6,423 6,601 6,946 
KC ORMOLALC PA anise Sarccas che asiats clei. 5 10,406 11,415 12,304 13,088 14,054 15, £94 
ERS ULUITLONAL ea titenines «alte ss cisievatee 295 309 338 398 478 602 
TROLANS yaar aetooiee es Gastar ok 48,696 52,087 56,413 61,080 64,669 70,509 


CHANGES IN Bonps OUTSTANDING AND IN SHORT-TERM PAPER ! 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Bonds— 

Government of Canada............ —52 430 900 1,545 346 1,844 
reasuryaDuls fopenntteeteiiecoes: 10 20 285 370 70 370 
Marketable bonds............... — 3895 b7 310 1,073 —165 826 
Non-marketable bonds.......... 833 853 308 102 441 648 

Provincial government...........- 764 1,588 2,099 1,982 2,019 1,987 

Municipal government............. 247 350 409 296 178 345 

PWorporate wack scones see oie we 1,343 1,009 889 784 966 1,540 

Enatitutionall siya oc)saanserennnte setter a 17 14 29 60 80 124 

Motals,,Bondsties..tib ces eehe 2,319 3,391 4,326 4,667 3,589 5,840 
Short-Term Paper— 
Corporate— 
Finance and other commercial 
DADEL Aceh arinne: cher eee me 6 Siok —279 143 100 471 635 51 
Canadian dollar banker’s accept- 
SOs a ear RA Ses st 139 20 —24 —30 58 221 
Totals, Short-Term Paper... —140 163 76 441 593 272 
Totals, Bonds and Short- 
Term Papert sess. 2,179 3,554 4,402 5,108 4,182 6,112 


1 Changes in bonds outstanding do not agree with Bank of Canada figures on net new issues due to takeovers, 
bankruptcies, etc. 
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Distribution of Bond Holdings.—Table 28 shows the estimated distribution as at 
Dec. 31, 1970 of government and corporate bonds among the major purchasers of securities. 
Governments and the financial institutions specified in the table held a little over one half 
of the total; of the remainder, non-residents held 21 p.c. and all other residents held 27 p.c. 
Of the 27 p.c., however, 10 p.c. was made up of holdings by persons of Canada Savings 
Bonds. The largest identified holders of bonds were chartered banks with 12 p.c. of the 
total, trusteed pension plans with 8 p.c. and life insurance companies with 7 p.c. 


28.—Estimated Distribution of Bond Holdings, as at Dec. 31, 1970 


Nore.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; ‘‘other’’ bonds include 
bonds of religious and other institutions, and a small amount of foreign bonds payable in Canadian dollars; short- 
term commercial borrowing is excluded. Source: Bank of Canada, Review, January 1971. 


Govern- | Provincial | Municipal 
ment Govern- Govern- Comore Total Ee 
Holder of Canada ment ment eon 4 Cr oe Tot. l 
Bonds Bonds Bonds Coe outs 
$’000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Bank of Canada ae. ssscicis lets esniaveisoree a 4,295 — — 416 4,711 6.7 
@harteredibanks cesses ene eeee dee 6,603 449 357 843 8,252 We7 
Government of Canada.............. 1,005 3,5021 — — 4,507 6.4 
Provincial governments............. 490 2,149 288 540 3,467 4.9 
Municipal governments.............. 60 140 625 60 885 183 
Life insurance companies............. 480 1,120 660 2,967 5,227 7.4 
Other insurance companies........... 625 677 243 616 2,161 3.0 
Quebec savings banks............... 34 51 31 45 161 0.2 
Trust and mortgage loan Commpahicty 660 431 108 369 1,568 2.2 
Trusteed pension plans. . yea 340 2,968 761 1,555 5,624 8.0 
Allvotherresidentience ccs ss0s0 acces 10,4112 3,786 2,210 2,685 19,092 27.0 
INon-residentihe: ccce ston costes cee 743 6,348 1,663 6,206 14,960 21.2 
ANA old ers). .on.<s,2treanyncs 25,746 21,621 6,946 16,302 70,615 100.0 


1 Held by the Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund. 


2 Includes Canada Savings Bonds of $7,397,000,000. 


PART II.—INSURANCE* 


Section 1.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to $111,116,000,000 at the end 


of 1970, an increase of $8,331,000,000 during the year. 


The ratio of gain in business in 


force, expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year, 


was 8.1 p.c. in 1970. 


In Force Increase Per- 
at Beginning in Force for centage 
Year of Year the Year Gain 
$'000,000 $’000,000 
6, 157 335 5.4 
6,221 38 0.6 
6,776 200 2.9 
9,140 612 eZ! 
14, 409 1,337 9.3 
23,135 2,317 10.0 
40, 874 3,719 9.2 
44,649 3,635 8.1 
48 , 284 3,949 8.2 
52, 233 4,571 8.8 
56, 804 5, 868 10.3 
62, 672 6, 984 bea 
69, 656 7,168 10.3 
76,824 7,981 10.4 
84, 805 8,408 9.9 
93, 213 9,572 10.3 
102,785 8,331 8.1 


* Material in this Part, except as otherwise indicated, was prepared under the direction of the Superintendent of 


Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 
ance. 


More detailed data are available in the annual reports of the Department of Insur- 


| 
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Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Table 1 summarizes insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies effected and 
amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1970. These data are presented according to 
supervising government authorities for the companies and societies concerned, and accord- 
ing to nationality of company or society. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government Authority 
and by Nationality of Company or Society, 1970 


Year, Supervising Authority and Insurance : New Insurance 
Nationality of Company or Society Premiums DIE ee Des 
$’000 $7000 $000 $7000 
Supervising Authority 
Rederally Mesisteredceerrr te cas eaten eee eee 1,380, 451 522,798 13,287,097 | 113,041,727 
CTS TOSS sae Satire erate ee a eg a 1,348, 857 512,592 | 12,915,444 | 111,116,437 
Soclctiesmee her ee ec see eee ee 31,594 10,206 371, 653 1,925,290 
Provincially Licensed Only.......................05- 98,917 40,010 1,900,520 8,038,848 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
Companies accents Cee eee eae a IO Ae Ds 78,735 29,584 1,128,933 6,018,047 
SGRIC LIEB eetser ce rare a rerey aT oisiarer abattoir are botet erase cOcavavaiaierers 4,821 3,492 649, 228 1,084, 852 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
Companies.......... Pee ots d - Seids See @ pointes Se 13,764 6,004 107,279 852,771 
SOCtOtIOS ety te erica ain aCs meine sores | SOM SMP E orate 1,597 930 15,080 83,178 
4 Vil: Cys Sr eh Oe pel CREO aoe Monn an Canoe 1,479,368 562,808 15,187,617 | 121,080,575 
Nationality of Company or Society 
Canadian Companies— 
Hederall ysregvistered seas ctecsste ashe alelosie se tetee viel clove 916,145 346, 562 8,270,157 76,774,968 
Provincially licensed only...............+eeeeeees aor 92,499 35,588 1,236,212 6,870,818 
Canadian Societies— 
Hederally registered sin.dakc aces = once nie oes serene sacs 24,525 7,632 333,495 1,594,154 
Provincially licensed only vensse oe scenes sf actascie ss 6,418 4,422 664, 308 1,168,030 
British Companies— 
Hederaltysregisteredearecsn: ia-5 aoe a ae oaetetsiicte sie 78,645 18,121 969,095 5,726, 667 
Foreign Companies— 
ederallyareg store G-eessmt erates esters sere syaerets 354, 067 147,909 3,676,193 28,614,802 
Foreign Societies— 
Hederallysregistered isa ssa ce cscccces os ney Mao Saale 7,070 2,574 38,157 331,136 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has more than doubled since 1960. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 
include only those of companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for over 93 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 
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1940-54 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 1168; and for 1955-59 in the 1967 edition, p. 1147. 


2.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1960 and Annually 1961-70 


Nore.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; for 


surance, excluded here, are given at pp. 1262-1264. 


Statistics of fraternal society in- 


New Insurance in Force Dee. 31 Insurance 
Vea Insurance ; in Force 
Effected Canadian British Foreign Total per 
during Year Companies Companies Companies Oe Capital 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MOS DM treincrat se tt 13,906, 887 37,838,518 19,789,863 33,643,745 91,272,126 21 
SOO R sem ernehors 39,802,956 135,218,990 31,613,730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 52 
1900. 67,729,115 267,151,086 39,485, 344 124, 433, 416 431,069, 846 81 
TON Oerenystrcnct aR tse: 150,785,305 565, 667,110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856,113,059 123 
ODOR ye oes sie cherts 630,110,900 1,664, 348, 605 76,883,090 915,793,798 2,657,025, 493 311 
1930. 884,749,748 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 2,055, 502,125 6, 492 , 283,194 636 
LOA Oe Mhe ecssta siren 590, 205, 536 4,609, 213,977 145,603, 299 2,220,505, 184 6,975,322, 460 613 
TODOS aayostecrsenect 1,798,864,211 || 10,756,249, 942 342,878,530 4,646,707,595 | 15,745, 836,067 1,148 
NOGONS. sceaeritne, 6 5, 692,887,763 || 30,418,380,871 1,554,844,168 | 12,675,749,459 | 44,648,974, 498 2,499 
1961. 6,113,480,078 || 33,143,378, 921 1,778, 255,673 | 13,362,848,638 | 48,284,483, 232 2,647 
1962.. 6, 027,069,888 || 35,907,032, 820 2,040,700,311 | 14,285,636,913 | 52,233,370,044 2,811 
LQG ae cterss 6, 933,120,080 || 39,135,221, 497 2,328,769,718 | 15,339,860,385 | 56,803,851,600 3,001 
1964.. 7,802,504,767 || 43,209,488, 534 2,706,336, 254 | 16,756,485,863 | 62,672,310,651 3,249 
1965. . 8, 967,408,329 || 47,900, 424,908 3,070, 766,357 | 18,684, 766,954 | 69,655, 958, 219 3,546 
1966.. 9,040, 333,979 || 52,622,094, 411 3,521,137,968 | 20,681,132,082 | 76,824,364, 461 3, 838 
1967.. 10,391,371,781 || 58,444, 750,160 3,993 ,899,260 | 22,366,308,042 | 84,804,957, 462 4,156 
1968.. 11,516,412,171 || 64,410,352, 029 4,517,653,327 | 24,284,689,877 | 93,212, 695,233 4,493 
1969. 13, 137,768,626 || 70,760,763, 191 5,096,175,029 | 26,928,177, 642 |102,785,115, 862 4,880 
LOTO eae t sac 12,915, 444,219 || 76,774, 967,949 5, 726,666,532 | 28,614,802,283 |111,116, 436, 764 5,198 


1 Based on official estimates of population. 


3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1968-70 


Item 1968 1969 1970 
Canadian Companies— 
New policies effected during year............... No. 423 , 224 404,821 400,674 
$ 7,685,823, 254 8,495, 669, 102 8,270, 156,561 
Rolicicsamscorce: Decas lien eee meee ete No. 5,654,910 5, 658, 853 5,665, 698 
$ 64, 410, 352,029 70,760, 763,191 76,774, 967,949 
Policies ceased by death or maturity........... No. 62,504 60,625 59,669 
$ 300,029,613 316,513, 102 331,440,042 
HNSULANCH: DECILES a roe nichts ciate ee $ 775,090,687 811,884, 829 916,145,187 
Gilarmsincurred tare acres eel ater rraantetennene $ 310,374,110 330,847,131 346, 562, 462 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year............... No. 46, 889 47,478 55,076 
$ 803, 292, 793 950, 253,381 969,094,569 
Roliciegan tOrceWeCanlissaaceqaaca eas cease eee No. 375,387 390, 607 410,298 
$ 4,517, 653,327 5, 096,175,029 5,726, 666, 532 
Policies ceased by death or maturity........... No. 2,654 2,838 2,753 
$ 14, 954, 664 15,086,203 17,757,030 
InsurancesprenulUis sae nists sete sie i ieretasdor seater $ 67,355, 849 73,009,651 78, 645,098 
Claimisinctrredteivc.c1 sesh ates eae ee ee ec $ 14,542,127 15, 260, 217 18,120,591 
Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected during year............... No. 238,000 230, 252 re 376 
$ 3,027,296, 124 3,691, 846, 143 3,676, 193,089 
BolicileshniOrcenDecs olny nenacitereerr later No. 4,314,016 4,240,980 4,162,575 
$ 24,284'689,877 | 26, 928,177,642 28,614, 802, 283 
Policies ceased by death or maturity........... No. 69,732 67,630 66,775 
$ 123,995, 402 131,046, 003 141, 442,819 
Insurance premiumMsay oe et cee ee ee $ 322,531,494 333, 405, 689 354,066,779 
Claimsuncurred rere ee eee ae hoe nee $ 128, 222,879 139,439,541 147,909,414 
All Companies— 
New policies effected during year............... No. 708,113 682,551 689, 126 
$ 11,516, 412,171 13, 137,768,626 12,915,444, 219 
PoliciessiniiorcesMecrol wns ese ene ean No. 10,344,313 10,290, 440 10, 238,571 
‘ $ 93,212,695, 233 102,785,115, 862 111,116, 436, 764 
Policies ceased by death or maturity........... No. 134,890 131,093 129,197 
$ 438,979,679 462 , 645, 308 490,639, 891 
Insurance premium secmatnrs eh) eee eee eres $ 1,164,978,020 1,218,300, 169 1,348, 857, 064 
Claimstincumred! sens eeeere nat soc a eee $ 453,139,116 485,546, 889 512,592, 467 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 
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4.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada 
by Companies under Federal Registration, 1968-70 


Year, Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company 


1968 


Ordinary Policies— 
WANAGIANer eae aes ee ate 


Ganadian ca. coc ce rence 
ES EIUIS te rats istaie’ ce ccoiateleraiele rants 


1969 


Ordinary Policies— 
Wanadianty nm cmismowae: cei nero 
British 
Foreign 


Industrial Policies— 
ANACIAN Secret acca ac chien oeiier 
British, cone seh rc ee eet raos 
OLEIT s ietemcto eran Me lersrs 


1970 


Ordinary Policies— 
Ganadianiracnccise cake cien 
BTIGIS Ny ee eisiarelereielai si os clereres 
HOTEIQIN apt cs ars shee See 


Industrial Policies— 
Canadian eda caaseven nee 
IBTivIshe meet eet eres anak 
IR GLOT SIN tere revecesreys x Aeteasine waist take 


Average 
Amount 
per 
Policy 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 
Average 
No. Amount see No. Amount 
Policy 
$ $ $ 

419,359 4,671,029, 198 11,138 5,539,219 | 34,380, 205,522 
46,732 724, 882,961 15,511 353,585 3,730,619, 721 
234,609 2,242,914, 556 9,560 2,918,565 | 12,841,192,538 
— -- —_ 88,139 51,725,588 
—_ —_ —_— 20,798 2,393,521 
550 325,572 592 1,376,141 604,151, 452 
400, 442 4,822,793, 466 12,044 5,547,795 | 36,144,690, 958 
47,338 775, 826, 032 16,389 370,036 4,129,716, 995 
227,776 2,305, 284,696 10,121 2,940,069 | 13,716,754,580 
82,214 48,784,939 
— — _ 19,564 2,237,972 
= = = 1,281,953 569,511,241 
397,407 4,970,562,919 12,507 5,561,054 | 38,260,377,381 
54,792 838, 259, 261 15,299 390, 658 4,605, 871,787 
231,564 2,270,017, (05 9,827 2,949,016 | 14,386,379, 118 
76,470 45,807,171 
— — — 18, 467 2,100,985 
1,195,773 541, 658,066 


5.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1968-70 


Effected In Force Dee. 31 
Natio ops mpa Average 
aay Oey, Policies Amount Policies | Certificatest Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No. $ No. No. $ $ 
1968 
RG SIVACLIGTN Ss cierstese) peter cancers orsraae 6 or 3,865 | 3,014,794,056 27,552 9,745,873 | 29,978,420,919 3,076 
PS TtGIS a ye ron taertecoiere sarees 157 78,409, 832 1,004 115, 492 784,640,085 6,794 
HOLEleN vn ere ere eerie eae 2,841 784,055, 996 19,310 5,280,315 | 10,839,345, 887 2,053 
1969 
SIAC TAN. Petree shee earn igre ase 4,379 | 3,672,875, 636 28,844 10,299,783 | 34,567, 287,294 3,356 
ESONEIS ILA gt tors eeteiaierc sine sti hove misrels 140 174, 427,349 1,007 139,176 964, 220, 062 6,928 
RGIRATS1S a Stree bo teme REee On oe 2,476 1,386,561, 447 18,958 5,521,609 | 12,641,911, 821 2,290 
1970 
PP ADAGIAT oer. Soeteisis tartare stale 3,267 | 3,299,593, 642 28,174 10,148,007 | 38, 468,783,397 3,791 
BSMEbISI teh a ee oe 284 130, 835, 308 1,173 138, 451 1,118,693, 760 8,080 
RU OLET esc h ce, atte ate Matereiarans 1,812 | 1,400,675,384 17,786 5,447,405 | 13,686, 765,099 2,513 


1 Number of certificates issued under 


“‘shared’’ groups has been counted on a pro-rata basis. 
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6.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1968-70 
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1968 1969 1970 
Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death 
Type of Insurer Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate 
to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk |by Death] 1,000 Risk |by Death| 1,000 Risk |by Death] 1,000 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
All companies, 
Ordinarnyasrtee cee 8,785,198 52,753} 6.0 | 8,861,121 52,974, 6.0 || 8,906,379 54,129} 6.1 
All companies, 
THA ELABEN Gn Gaobene 1,552,253 26,545) 17.1 1,447,145 25,480) 17.6 1,349,105 23,770} 17.6 
Fraternal benefit 
BOCIEGIES ig or. terse siciere 518, 762 4,445 8.6 547,320 4,576 8.4 610,594 5,186 8.5 
Motalsenn as. est. 10,856, 213 83,743} 7.7 10,855,586 83,030; 7.6 |10,866,078 83,085] 7.6 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 7 
companies under federal registration. 


and 8 relate only to life insurance transacted by 
The figures for British and foreign companies 


apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 


7.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1968-70. 


Assets and Liabilities 1968 1969° 1970 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
IT OtALEA SSOTS Utes 28 Filer ater ea aE 14, 441,193,361 | 15,143,352, 185 15, 963,183,095 


1B Ye5iVG Fale nepad oh cid Ce eae RC CTC rere ot tr ie ESE en ca 
SLOCKS eee er tet co Poticeratace aden sire oat RA Or geome 6 
Mortgage loans on real estate......... 000000 ceeeeveeeeeevees 
Agreements onsale of real estate. .........--00cec scree estes 
Riealles tate weer tae iiten eo ciek ce aan RE ee ee eee 
Ground ir enter et ei ecclorelecpnn ole a cao foyol oma aris eiareyarve se echaor arate 
POliCys OATS see Se a nee ee eT ty ee 
Cas en, Cer PRIN so Rep as Veins tstocuit Geerd anol aston Sectors 

Investment income, due and accrued...................-+--:- 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Assets in segregated funds (at market values)................ 
Otherasscta seers meee ther eer to here rote ke nore 


Outstanding claims under contracts.................000eeees 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts................... 
Derrerateaundssamanes acre ne acre one aoe eons Gene. 
Otherdkiabilities yearn ma cecum cece as te aoa ack eerie 


polity TE isis 4 oak o.crttac EEO At OOO REL CA Rate at ME ne Eis ae eee 


British Companies 


A SSotsiin Canadas chess ine as acer eh eet ae 
IB On sie Pasir atch yes tae ia OE ae eee 
SUC slg I re tart Stay Ie ae One eee ee om Ee Sena ee 
Mortgage loans on real estate 
Real estate 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


5,326, 849,817 
1,033, 868, 902 
6,039, 126,694 
11,923, 128 
497,916,064 

2 


780,876,005 
118,773,751 
146, 203,905 
94,946, 296 
296,378,473 
94, 330, 326 


13,366,273, 952 
10,784,811, 400 
155,853,479 
1,151, 182, 443 
296, 378,473 
978,048, 157 


1,052, 262,157 
22,657,252 


1,071, 487,839 
408, 414, 602 
182,035,774 
377,551,722 

27,311,002 
2 


5 


5,217,326, 541 
1,188,893, 000 
6, 247, 613,087 
13,999, 176 
578, 585, 143 
101,025,983 
959,494, 768 
123,479, 256 
155,225, 134 
96,905,301 
409, 984,016 
50, 820,780 


14,056, 278,577 
11, 234,921,140 
177,927,385 

1, 171,332,900 
409, 984,016 
1,062,113, 136 


1,061,795, 716 
25,277,892 


1,131,156, 439 
393, 765, 871 
193,749, 293 
401,925,257 

27,785,223 
19,258,298 
17,491, 692 


5, 420,627, 535 
1,232' 405,364 
6,341, 065,051 
13,321,114 
666,771,082 
118, 189, 484 
1, 105,244,002 
166,393, 112 
170,705,842 
102,211,563 
566, 915, 329 
59,333,617 


14,834,271, 409 
11, 823, 580, 287 
184, 129,346 

1, 129,582, 263 

566,915,329 

1, 130, 064, 184 


1, 100, 267,939 
28" 643,747 


1, 180,877,530 
394, 648, 762 
198, 372, 806 
410,357, 941 

27; 358,003 
20, 168, 298 
33,612, 150 
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7.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1968-70—concluded. 


Assets and Liabilities 1968 1969° 1970 
$ $ $ 
British Companies—concluded 

Assets in Canada—concluded 
PAOLO OBTIS Cert earl ters tee. ct rsca: cetera ete Oe os issn: shoniu deo WVSrévarorsy arava 27,514,775 35,312,100 42,137,809 
(OAT. SG Goer ano uShin. Be pciden cp cn citin oie Br eae te eae ene 4,058,818 4,771,893 2,470, 284 
Investment income, due and accrued..................00.000- 4,637,637 5, 284, 284 6,114,004 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 2,791,849 2,715,360 3,076,961 
DERECLALOCL LUD Se emitter rae orice teres itnne eran MaNerain stdercrenhre” 13,344,376 22,235,908 33 , 892,339 
OENSIASSCES Hea pert re chee ea Feelin c A etch avanseatave aeaventnis 23 , 827, 284 6,861, 260 8,668,173 

MAAN GeSsme Caria aves, crac darans ohms ais ic gt arsauadinhoateee 986,018,078 | 1,005,955, 759 1,094,625, 747 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..................-000 937, 758, 622 945, 636, 508 1,020,970, 802 
Outstanding claims under contract...............-0+-.+eeeee: 7,549,381 7,087, 739 8, 255, 992 
EPTORALO UMS ieee pee en oe erste ai istoe tessa tole d steecaslnnietees 13, 281,338 22,816,086 34,509,375 
GERErALTADULIGIES tea ve eros ste nit stared ta me ocuce ss taahavenarsiduavensanniaens 27,428,737 30,415, 426 30, 889,578 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities in Camada................... 85,469, 761 125, 200,680 86, 251, 783 

Foreign Companies 

PASSOCS LIA CAMA aon eels s stern erento ene te: dine Lisl stab avecaterayevelatoe 252785 288,484 | 2,324, 754,876 2,487, 605,179 
TRAGIEVG Ejnayin ets Oar cn Ai ct One cane SRE Rea Ite SA ey SR ee Re RE 1,138,205, 998 1,058, 421,012 1,109,061, 249 
SSUOC Meera nt tees ee esr ca ose oath ei tesa ties civil eiimbakcla aeheravatorenene 2,927,535 2,188,266 4,203,600 
Mortoage: loans(On Teal estate: eas cice abe. oc« as cloarisreciresensusisic 935,391,387 1,035, 747,614 1,117,781, 564 
IRACEN Spank is Aran c Oya tee on eer oth ar ARR eae ee ee 18,005, 233 17,415, 153 16,881,748 
MEF ORIRNOT CSE eT iy re oP aoe eee EN ates Sp aes 2 2,000,000 2,000,000 
TSS STEEN ICE rn oR A nas Er ee OO i eS eat eee 5 4,242,938 4,108,034 
ROWe yA OaNS Na te ete oe hear hen os bok ana anier 113,057,720 125,097, 923 141, 525,984 
(Cy) oT SNe 5 Ne ca Cara tiar an tenete ce eta fare uva Grune ove eakioretetet chart eee 19,447,139 24,388,522 33, 227, 268 
Investment income, due and accrued..................000000 29,057,732 30,344, 899 32,505, 269 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 14,003,177 14,391,854 15,808, 682 
Sepregaved hunds eerste: «ccs cre heise eieeerahe aves cesinr ale oct ache 2 5, 564, 286 7,339,997 
(Ot ordaseois SMe Tee nET ee en NE i An ae ne 8,192, 563 4,952, 409 3,161,784 

MAN AICLOS AID CODA ALP ne chs Pe rt ae or oe cc inns iarcusdnnoe tarde 2,119,884,737 | 2,198,948, 406 2,288, 486, 637 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.................0.2.0- 1,879,470, 827 1,936 , 957,784 2,013,089, 555 
@utstanding claims under contracts. .)............00+s800-00- 35,096, 340 36,879,757 37,025,991 
DEQTEZAT EG LUT Ga cetera sy ectens mreeneT hei Ses seiehe a ah isiebek orotic eqoteteves ers 6 5,545, 296 7,408, 652 
WpperliabiliLieswee tee a enh ee hese cao Oaomieee 205,317,570 219,565,569 230,962, 439 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities in Canada................... 158, 403, 747 125,806,470 199, 118, 542 


1 At book values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable), subject to 
the provisions of Subsect. (4) of Sect. 71 of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act. 


in ‘“‘Other assets’’. 3 At market values. 


of the Chief Agent: bonds, stocks, mortgage loans on real estate and real estate. 
6 Included in ‘‘Other liabilities’. 


prior to 1969. See footnote 4. 


2 Included 


4 Beginning 1969, includes the following items under the control 


5 Not shown separately 


8.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1968-70. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies ! 

PALL CVOMUIC tenet ee een aii rian cee eitieecrcmie 2, 421,060,245 | 2,532,874,145 2,911, 281, 422 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 1,580,954, 269 1,627,210, 718 1,950,022, 734 
aOR EINE E INCOM tyin-y sie eee deme ialren aro eee eae heed 800, 137,645 840,996, 325 897,879,079 
SLI Fah VAT Hel eT RIe ESO cece Seren ache GY OOS SO OE RIIa Seed On oem 39, 968, 331 64,667, 102 63,379, 609 

PROCALNGK PCMAG AGEING fo rieicciersese SS er rorn ate ate eesleteidlets Senertens 2,302, 286,832 | 2,469,893, 627 2,855, 683,077 
(CHEST VERISFOANNG Fim 370 Upon Shen emia ee gc re Rrraseree a nite a AEE Bah 965,876,531 1,072, 863,894 1,119,871, 637 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve............2.000eeeeeee 534, 586, 691 484,313,565 618, 134,585 
maxes licencesiand {C08 235. 08 Se sciotie  jaidinaten ede aiderceisr tes 52, 450,530 101,804,015 102,705,041 
Commissions and general expenses...............000eceeeeeee 385, 302 , 625 421,393,109 464, 636, 706 
SUE Gra Bahia) Sh ctai eer Ae Se Goo ea ae vein BACH ORD: CRS ORC IRE GOO 115,500, 157 134,039,376 282,712,516 
Pcadends topolecy. DOLIGrs 2... & an eee sie s aes eee cle ies 230, 462,413 248, 400,949 254,497,951 

18,107,885 7,078, 719 13,124,941 


Increase in provision for profits to policyholders.............. 


1 Beginning 1970, includes segregated funds. 
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8.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1968-70— 


concluded. 
Revenue and Expenditure 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure...........cceeeeeeeceeeees 118,773,413 62,980, 518 55,598, 345 
INE$ capirtal gaimion in VEsGIEN Sie sialstiriese o ccerers cle micts al verevereto sien —8, 585,831 —37, 338,317 —187,525 
@hencredits toisuxplus) (Neb) swiss eee cielo ietereisiclearnieleriere tiers —464,681 1,494,972 —902,378 
Net increase in special reserves or funds.................00005 —27,645, 508 —32, 936,146 —24,998, 494 
Special increase in actuarial reserve..............0cseeseeeeee 26, 836, 752 20,310,076 17,337,179 
IDivadends towsnarcholaders) +. eer comen tte ce ecco nie —4,171,991 —5,580,335 —7, 831,978 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders)......... 104, 742,154 8,930,768 39,015,149 


British Companies ! 


Bevemue im: Camadann reine cc proce tists cetearate ce eheverasetare ereisseinvaonvere 177, 213,375 193,636,755 217,567,903 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 111,103,004 120, 233 , 988 140, 886, 640 
Investment inCoMe rem etiLctue terete ee urea tis ete eae okt eae 63, 006,370 69, 485, 430 76, 236,560 
SUNG ry Le CMIS emer pe caer ie Were soe sisicicreiere ie ite ars aiesargrnia eaten 3,104,001 3,917, 337 444,703 

Expenditure:in' Canad arse hoses craters 102,188,726 119, 636,591 129, 404, 759 
GI SIMSNNCULREALE fe rts oriere eee ae hae ee eel ous aaeiet 52,844,074 63, 050, 842 68,079, 853 
BAKES LI COD. GES IANC ILO Sees eerste trsts es tetces caro Gane we teacen tours 2,466,417 3,864,314 6, 354, 739 
Commissions and general expenses.............00:eeeeeeeeeee 30, 802,614 32,741,675 35, 405, 112 
Othersexpendituratst, eo cress ee ee eee ea o caae te bi 3,004,623 3,524,319 3,738,959 
Dividends to policyholders s.54e seetecte eee ante vara ve 13,070,998 16, 455, 441 15, 826,096 


Foreign Companies! 


Meventre in Canad ater ogee ens etic cc trea miosis et ereiors 497,931,600 521,539,521 556, 009, 435 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 335,916, 135 350,051, 295 372,199, 682 
Envestmentuncomesyniy.. cc set oe Saat eora sa ke cra ek 136, 066, 262 145,017,500 158 , 769, 862 
Sundryatems eee set tiaccrn ake ste eiiaetoaie oat tice tineiteeirs 25,949, 208 26,470, 726 25,039,891 

Expenditure im: Canad ates race cio shee oes aiare esate aheseroregslass 378,547,505 439, 603,688 440, 716,755 
Gl aimsincurred seamen tere acceler cane wastictaicaidieuvals 185,917,531 204,316,919 210,816,105 
MaxessNCEnCes and stees ane acter morte te ahe stator also) livers reietsfersvonoete 21,321,661 38, 147, 285 39,617,175 
Commissions and general expenses...........0000-0ceeeeeeeee 80, 350, 803 83, 366, 294 91,537,876 
OphemexpenGieure hers anew Aarrcecahy eer clita rdaceara eee 25,673, 406 47,069, 966 27, 894, 286 
Dividends to policynoldersi sas siereaisle »<Peesinn cists es eters aialalero vere 65, 284, 104 66, 703,224 70,851,313 


1 Beginning 1970, includes segregated funds. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
9 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
Table 10 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all busi- 
ness of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates 
charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, 
having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued 
annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of Actuaries) and 
a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary certifies to the solvency 
of each fund. The first sections of Tables 9 and 10 relate to the Canadian societies regis- 


tered by the federal Department of Insurance; there were 15 such societies at the end of 
1970. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to | 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, although forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
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force. 
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Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 


viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. At 
the end of 1970 there were 33 foreign fraternal benefit societies federally registered to 
transact business in Canada, although one of these does not grant life insurance benefits. 


9.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1968-70 


Item 


Canadian Societies 


HOPOUATIRITIGS Sri AC et hercye role eral vee cos ve via loteveteustcselorsieie: sobh ia ote ulioie $ 
(CETTE hCG eed OS QO BE Dorie EOE GOERS CIO IO OE $ 
NO Wreenbliicates eirected sce.,c us eciine le ies sais piers She sievefoe No. 
$ 
Woerpircatesnslorce Dec, Sle icc cjenc avne antec amie obecistasic No. 
$ 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity...............05 No. 
$ 
Foreign Societies 
BAO TARENTTIRS Prey caste crete erase tate ayek ciSies ec dhoce a: seekers ni atal? emeeeaa Sa $ 
ON ATISTINCULT OC se chine iyor Arcee rneenaele cea ecae ot Res $ 
INGWECOFrtitiCa tes Cf CO j.cye i <ciesssso004 0 alone eave delaeriees No, 
$ 
CWertiicatesimfOrcesMeCe ol vi... asda ace doe wr arneuikeene No. 
$ 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity................. a 


1968 1969 
15,428, 510 21,916, 464 
7,844, 248 8,769,333 
48,293 87,435 
306, 095, 810 355, 423, 627 
374, 235 415, 646 
1,110,251,932 | 1,299,362,009 
4,387 4,628 
5,060,017 5,702,614 
6, 582, 642 6,818, 718 
3, 784, 558 3,822, 154 
11,788 10,481 
41,041, 736 40,198,009 
150,722 149, 461 
300, 117, 728 314, 259,363 
2,191 2,421 
2,262,963 2,352, 853 


1970 


24,524,719 
10,736, 500 


43, 286 
333,495,319 


462,809 
1,594, 154,235 


5, 562 
6,929,737 


7,069, 629 
4,125,744 


9,901 
38,157,316 


149, 050 
331, 136, 250 


2,378 
2,495,353 


10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1968-70 


Item 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies ! 

PSS OES Meter ile, Sins oc oe etc vovor a iopors 316 sews os eagl tie usvereroravovael F apelsie.6.47eTS ee 352,046, 498 383, 982, 037 445,592,774 
HAO TOR. 2 Oke Goa a. ERS OCOn ReoDne oon e aces 228,981,103 250,376,497 295,315,669 
LOCKS Se eR er Pee cot heen Ine Saba. rave aretha 18, 364, 399 22,401, 562 24,382,821 
Mortgage loans:onireal 6state.% a5 ta cas-dsiectaocisiso 4 aiele Siviol ott 59,550, 121 62,004, 162 68,026, 295 
Agreements.of sale of real’estater: ....cc..ecccs shee cess enews 171,958 62,119 69, 633 
RETIIGH EGR MO iGes Lcfat od IRR E Ee SES Ree Tan OD aaeiaron 16, 262,010 16, 162,866 16, 766,975 
Meriiicate-LOAns and JCS epee cc see ce trom tcnne etieet 13,752,654 17,656,976 21,422,793 
MCAS iigni ae tattered tical ri siea.o ents o atnae ealsta Taldheeisitias chert ole ae 3,562,895 3,553,178 5,812,135 
Investment income, due and accrued................02e00000 3,365, 667 3,877,646 4,843,820 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 6, 332,369 5, 664, 363 5, 858, 865 
Oy ker rarer amen tea pe bia SCE Ba hoy tia eicadyelelolotesavatsl wiare,aiate 1,703,322 2,222,668 3,093,768 

SRADUIGIES ANGI SUIPIUS here eee acme recente ton rat 352, 046, 498 383, 982, 037 445,592,774 
PMO DUALIAL T CSOLV CMe chr cred rah aise wievshakevas ee svexetwietelal orstai et raiatay elastase 249,920,331 277,774,394 323 , 676, 403 
MEE SUAD CIN ZCLALIIS yonkers Pere eresitlerel versione tieveeiatie us oieaitieretions 4,390,389 4,734,956 4,738,557 
RUM OUNLS OM GSPOSIt Ne trata canst. valet a cia wreieae ae a imal 2,790,176 3,512,497 4,538,412 
(QUA Giss sass SP Obeaer ARCO HeLa eae re ON OC eon S See notes 64,212, 452 72,117,258 82,897,040 
ESTUCTSLUS naire eee en ute earache eG cain tsoreteie apinaterets caperenst tarirars 30,733, 150 25, 842, 932 29,742,362 

BR RVOTAUN Coy ce het hese ie ecto vain are wcll. olapelehee. o/c atmneremyitienaele le 83,589, 916 94,929,451 107,316,478 
Premiums, contributions and dues............eccceeceeserecs 64,500,334 73,014,042 79,218,347 
REAVCSHINCN b IN COMMON. ota etce cote in eiy mulaae i eldnoccdan amine 17,596,185 20,095,113 24,507,439 
OT HECTOR, 5 Sek Sarat ee Ae © RE RE RR ahs FS Sa oe ee 1,493,397 1,820,296 3,590, 692 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 
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10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 


1968-70—concluded 
Item 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies —concluded 

Expenditure stax tant ee Re 77,870,531 93,468,896 102,313,579 
(Glaimnstin currents ee emre een oe tnenerioroic acme ene: 21,477,598 23,703,448 26, 257, 830 
Increaseunractuanialireserviere a miantinesee cae eeiormi cee renee 21,048,750 27,851,721 28,629, 362 
‘Raxesm licences) andl CGS san-anmnetis oes ante miccantenis in cneemene 464, 876 966, 507 1,086, 669 
(COMMTTISS ONS remmten te etede ester tel teks ate at ane tet eto ek ot rayerarnanct one 10,938, 470 12,007,444 14,200, 855 
Generallesnenses series see eee aaa «aloe ner ise canoe 14,311,065 18,457,818 18,594,291 
OGD ET eee PES een Pm AE ane ciclo ta cae RIG eet 2,180,979 2,134,314 4,182,576 
DWividendsto Members seer eee ae Le ee canoe 6,773,872 7,426, 866 8,474,931 
Increase in provision for dividends to members.............. 674,921 920,778 887, 065 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure........... 00000 ceee ee eeeee 5,719,385 1,460, 555 5,002,899 
INeticapital gain onvinvestmentsio.eu sees ol ene ee chose ce —620, 250 492, 488° —116,980 
Oshericredits:torsurplus (nes) parce arene anionic: 114,754 —329, 257° —566,746 
INetulnereaseinspecialureservesa.. gh. cceeuicide aclsavtehe casas —2,561, 447 —6, 403, 880 —2,892,281 
Increasounrsinplisse sce en tite wane Apa ro nae 2,652, 442 —4,780,094 1, 426, 892 

Foreign Societies 2 

ASS CUS Retreat Serene ore ene ts RS ees eo ae noche 66, 634, 704 66,746,362 72,322,895 
ORGS vet Pte Lee ROR A heey ook el TR PS hosel oere ic ANS he Mise neal 53,788, 486 52,467,774 57,183,986 
ISEOC Ks Sire ieee Meeee ST Laene eeers SarNatvara. a RS tra ae ee 865,155 824, 243 747,706 
Mortgageloansion real estaten acne ote ailoceces thence mae 5,017,723 6,175,377 7,152,692 
Cerrificateloansiand dienssse eee hee eee ten atin oda 3,640,064 4,029,574 4,350,840 
COETS ND Tt Set ai « Sots cid erate I Meh orcas cnn OCI, Roe ne 1,989,519 2,013,648 1,512,924 
Investment income, due and accrued................000-0000- 968,995 1,011,211 1,113,823 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 212,898 221,881 257 732 
OLRCr EP ee ee dA nt RM Se a ateeR SR A ee 151, 864 2,654 3,192 

lab Titles. ee eel an RA PRN Ree eT aN cpa ys 57,446,134 60,588,193 61, 917, 232 
INCUIATIA TOS ely Gaeta tr oc Pent too s ee nt Loree ae 51,048, 639 53, 667,810 55, 258,193 
@oatstandingscl aims wey en ire eee 637, 282 639, 208 599, 837 
(OLA Gs Oe Daca Lo crv eae At ANA a rene ha oO mn Ey He 5,760,213 6,281,175 6,059, 202 

Li OU GS ae ee Sato CEE eras BEL he cea EO enon mea Brae a 12,604,650 13, 060, 922 13,128, 496 
Premiums; contributions and ues. .000 ence yen deco 8,274, 104 8, 455, 872 8,050, 846 
InVveshmentdncome nat see alr cians taheatacn me 3,698,593 3,950, 956 4,368,444 
OHS) aia eer ai Sarracenia Pere ne acer ale rcicieerencimecieicy micete por 631,953 654,094 709, 206 

EXD CMC AGUT OR tr. arte rear Mais caer eee era hci aaa: 7,794, 643 8, 641, 234 8,806, 432 
Clannsgncurredeeeer } eet tic tee ne eee ee ene ee 4,626,219 4,757,459 4,502,198 
pax Gs wliGencesiand LCS eo techs cate Nr tohos cho ae §1,532 352, 263 278,984 
WORIITISSI ONSITE Oe ae ees 637, 808 670,372 659, 703 
Generaltexpensesn nec Mircrccaschi etre eR eee wae bac ens 1,093,748 1,099, 062 1, 431, 480 
OG Der eas ee CWE Ale 2 Serer a, tenes eta OM ah a cine ee eten 384, 285 492,546 636, 742 
DividendsOunemDersen sae ake tee omen or eee 1,001,051 1,269, 532 1,297,325 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 


2 All funds, business in Canada only. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1969 and 1970 summary statistics 


of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The data 
given are in terms of Canadian dollars, the conversions from the various foreign currencies 
having been made at the book rates of exchange used by the various companies. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1970 had life insurance in force amounting to $32,573,350,990 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $32,465,754,127; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $76,774,967,949 
at Dec. 31, 1970, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
Canada, amounted to $109,348,318,939. Thus, over 29 p.c. of the total business in force 
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for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 


outside Canada. 


In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life 


insurance companies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1970, 
Commonwealth and foreign investments in the amount of $4,832,524,452. 


Approximately 75 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 15 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 19 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 


other than Canada, and 81 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


11.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 
by Currency, 1969 and 1970. 


Currency 


Bahamas sos .os.. cesta atioes 


British Honduras.......... 


British West Indies 
East Caribbean. . 
GUy ana eee ne ek aoe. 


Shillings— 


PASGeAlriCAscee me ien errors 


Foreign Currencies........... 


Bahts (chailand). ne. eee 


Bolivars (Venezuela)........ 
Colones (El Salvador)....... 
Cordobas (Nicaragua)....... 


cece cette rer ecce 


Dollars (United States of America)......... 


Francs (Belgium)............ 
Francs (Switzerland)........ 
Guilders (Netherlands)...... 


Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)............. 


Kayats (Burin) oocoeeseee sae 
Pesos (Argentina)........... 
Pesos (Colombia)........... 
enon (CUD) msc. oe fone 


Pesos (Dominican Republic). 
Pesos: (Mexico). 6.05. 0.-05-. 


Pesos (Philippines).......... 


Pounds (Israel) <5... es ss.as 


Pounds (Republic of Ireland) 


Pounds (United Arab Republic)............ 


Rand (South Africa)........ 
Bales s(Perd) sae wal. ee certs 
en SADAT) cerca sococmincs 


1969 1970 
Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ 3 $ 
955,040,527 | 5,669,918, 200 || 1,155,321,095 | 6,305,825, 166 
715,310,352 | 4,278,287,215 895,474,859 | 4,757,762,108 
2,487,584 10, 921,339 _ — 
8,824, 439 46 , 557,382 — = 
— 7,485,038 — 7,180,428 
— 78,576,961 — 
59, 300 144,560 131, 100 483, 222 
24,871,060 125,728,916 45,965,991 163, 420,041 
_ _ 3,953,021 40,558,532 
_— 418,096 69,579 372,783 
3,129,350 33, 362,108 347,300 7,557, 835 
5,110,872 37,013,209 7,806,512 43 897,559 
72,887, 263 382,179,552 18,539, 457 121,126,025 
5,932,543 35, 189, 839 4,067,630 39, 528,798 
76,957,813 361,966, 654 139,074, 161 733,876,451 
_— 5,006, 688 _ 4,494,778 
— —_— —_ 74,417,413 
_ 9,544,030 — 8,383,716 
39, 469,951 221, 240,681 39,891, 485 269, 965, 118 
_ 10,871,244 _ 9,348,445 
— 12,661,171 — 11,389, 582 
_ 1,153,386 _— 1,098,917 
— 407,110 331,949 
— 11,203,021 — 10,631, 466 
3,872,952,116 | 23,442,677, 745 || 4,490,807, 060 pa phos, 
_ 1,821 _ 1,321 
970, 027 22,227,130 553, 970 20,629,870 
— _ 390,390 1,993, 568 
_ 1,198 _ 1,193 
3,629, 147,620 | 21,651,031,774 || 4,218,186,880 | 24,224, 406,875 
— 550 — 550 
143, 400 468,600 169,600 525,600 
_— 113,416 _ 94,650 
12,998, 287 46,773,212 11,961,224 53,854,613 
—_ 5,941 _ 5,521 
— 145,348 —_— 51 
—_ 36, 200 — 35,000 
— 22,255, 568 — 19,126,007 
14,397,271 87,340,097 16,055,931 106,096,377 
— 1,504, 206 == 3,137, 863 
24,407,218 131,573,956 30,813,547 151,173,765 
24,953, 626 137, 787, 508 21,662,867 151,856, 343 
32,442,041 185,371,354 35,976,979 209,437,501 
— 2,923,091 — 2,567,688 
133, 492, 626 1,153,116, 741 155,035,672 1,214, 984, 597 
& 31 ah es 
— 8 _ 8 
4,827,992,643 | 29,112,595,945 || 5,646,128,155 | 32,465, 754,127 
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Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1970 there were 232 companies registered by the Federal Government to 
transact fire insurance in Canada (82 Canadian, 45 British and 105 foreign). Of these 
companies, 226 (78 Canadian, 44 British and 104 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 123 companies were registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (35 Canadian, 6 British and 82 
foreign). Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 99 were 
also registered to transact life insurance; 13 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty 
insurance and 86 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. It should also be noted that, 
in addition to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact casualty 
insurance, there were 31 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident and sick- 
ness insurance, of which 30 also transacted life insurance. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Section, with exception of Table 12, 
include only those companies under federal registration. As shown in Table 12, some fire 
and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by companies that are provincially licensed 
only. These companies generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation 
and many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a county, 
municipal or parish basis. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are 
included for fraternal benefit societies. 


12.— Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 
ae Premiums | Claima | agence | Insurance 
Written Incurred 
. $ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 
Federally registered companies!............ 339, 465, 103 181,026,365 372,381,011 202,964, 470 
Provincial licensees sca se vos cciometires as 47,651,859 24,785,752 57,275,412 30, 168, 764 
In province by which incorporated......... 42,604,954 21,591,206 49,979, 331 25,962,194 
Outside province by which incorporated. ... 6,046,905 3,194,546 7,296,081 4, 206,570 
loys; eondon Jeriet cise nate's seis. a Roeia-tde 9,953,372 9,385, 766 11,170,573 9,274,757 
Dotals Hirer. ce aoe cricng aay 397,070,334 215,197,883 440,826,996 242,407,991 
Casualty Insurance 

Federally registered companies!............. 1,443, 653, 149 991,135,482 |} 1,523,093,734 994,817, 686 
Provincialilicenseestae messes caer sie ee 164,410,749 105,556,911 188 , 238 , 337 115,801, 684 
In province by which incorporated......... 142,947,188 90,094, 200 167,586, 855 102,578, 142 
Outside province by which incorporated.... 21,463,561 15,462,711 20,651, 482 13,223,542 
Tloyds ond Onis tee en aise sce avis ceoeataeyie 49,523, 781 33, 827, 297 54,404,398 34,018,009 
Totals; Casualty l) .....:. casas ss 1,657,587,679 | 1,130,519,690 | 1,765,736,469 | 1,144,637,379 
Totals, Fire and Casualty!........ 2,054,658,013 | 1,345,717,573 || 2,206,563,465 | 1,387,045,370 


1 Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted from all companies. 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Net premiums written and net claims incurred during each year from 1961 to 1970 
are given in Table 13 and the figures for 1970 are classified by province and nationality of 


company in Table 14. 
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13.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1961-70 


(Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign 


Year 


companies) 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
$ $ $ $ 
200 , 859, 825 96-345" CLUs SLOG6 wrens rete meee 236 , 699, 967 120, 452, 654 
200,768,495 1042472 6057967 Seeks eectcinele cece 265,400,312 124,354,649 
196,915,780 125 252546 Tell lOOSaeniet siete alates 286, 624,901 136 , 820,374 
205 , 276,365 TT ORGO2 F299 ILOCOS waver omens. ercnenncnte 315, 845,707 164, 808, 137 
224, 356, 436 ATES LOMLTS A LOT ON mer micehterarccrsameaee 344, 263, 402 186,715,554 


14.—Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1970 


(Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted) 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 
~ Province or Territory Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Wewroundlandh chs dcecdarte tera sccerecs 2,286,350 887,682 | 1,352,477 527,700 | 2,167,617 705,743 
Prince Edward Island............... 666,093 388 , 660 537,027 263, 244 259,210 164,431 
INGA OCOTIS ioe cit oath lotr ra cia nue eects 5,818,788 2,389,922 3,323,827 1,349,861 3,340,707 1,423,584 
IN GWAR TUNSWICKEs, cs ods culaa nee cene 4,917,959 2,532,607 2,728,413 1,377,080 3,769, 249 1,590,907 
NO 2a I ee ne ee eee 45,566,458 | 21,177,521 | 21,945,076 9,540,143 | 41,904,134 | 23,898,231 
CDEC S TOR a al ee ace rete 60,144,059 | 32,983,203 | 22,799,207 | 14,389,886 | 56,213,600 | 33,548, 465 
SCORES? Ce a4 Soe Sees 8,148, 882 4,804, 784 2,238, 693 1,498, 537 4,312,014 2,674, 549 
BSAS kat CHOWAN ga. cietcjore evs darckes bisa eyeversre 4,814,697 2,688,305 973,054 696, 354 1,990,770 1,181, 406 
BOE Ga a Ser Mee rc icctaie ae eeaniae 12,531,683 6, 463, 193 3,666, 004 1,967,527 8,074,115 4,752,414 
BrigisnC@olumbia eo 2 oe kee e eee 18,297,284 | 10,622,625 7,882,384 4,257,918 | 18,483,220 | 11,692,731 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .. 445,949 327,663 336, 891 46,923 445,120 150,671 
@anadayy ea oe 163,638,202 | 85,266,165 | 67,783,053 | 35,915,173 |140,959,756 | 81,783,132 


Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 15 to 17 which deals with the loss of property and life caused 
by fire, has been summarized from the annual report Fire Losses in Canada prepared by the 
Federal losses, not included 
in these figures, in 1970 amounted in $3,789,243 from 1,404 fires; average federal losses for 
the period 1961-70 amounted to $4,116,087 from an annual average of 1,671 fires. 


Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


15.—Statistics of Fire Losses, 1961-70 


(Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses) 


: Loss | Deaths : Loss | Deaths 
Fires Property Fires Property 

Year per by Year per by 
Reported Loss Capita |! Fire Reported Loss Capita | Fire 

No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 

| TU 83,706 128, 262,047 | 7.03 556 1966 mena 68, 463 162,718,013 | 8.17 578 
PG ini oe. 85,585 140,144, 643 7.55 626 L9G T a ween 65,941 162,370,992 7.96 681 
TL 83 , 027 154,051,629 8.15 553 19GS eactose 64, 657 166, 703 , 354 8.04 654 
MOAR ves 5-0 75,306 148,376,961 | 7.71 603 1969)..5 tee 64,914 197,102,448 | 9.35 620 
eae 68, 432 144,179,977 | 7.37 589 1970 Syaeeese 67,719 204,194,431 | 9.55 636 
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The provincial property losses given in Table 16 include both insured and uninsured 


losses. 


16.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1966-70 


(Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses) 


Property Loss 1970 
Province or Territory 
Fires Property Loss per 
1966 1967 1968 1969 Reported Loss Capita 
$ $ $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 12,755,810 767,777 | 1,603,224 | 2,109,940 182 | 1,730,644 3.34 
Prince Edward Island. . 885, 967 743,167 798,809 1,207,991 543 909, 143 8.26 
NowalScotia ws, cske. son 5,078,418 5,595, 602 4,960,289 5,791,411 2,039 5, 102,558 6.66 
New Brunswick........ 5,914, 333 3,476, 562 4,331,661 4,153,419 1,261 4,433,527 (oil 
Quebeche.d sadeoaeehe ck 44,776,585 | 45,020,939 | 47,971,987 | 54,087,557 22,880 | 59,561,045 9.91 
ONTAnION bcs eee. 44,786,691 | 55,827,990 | 57,844,479 | 66,120,427 23,291 | 67,911,559 8.89 
Manitoba s.eete tance 7,362,495 6,020,027 8,614, 608 7,102,636 3,060 7,990,195 8.14 
Saskatchewan.......... 3,786, 903 5,142,078 3,965, 733 6, 822, 950 1,844 4,679, 138 4.97 
AT DOLGa tee coe ees bee 12,005,858 | 17,618,843 | 14,353,838 | 18,233,461 4,804 | 15,647,698 9.78 
British Columbia......| 23,145,579 | 21,490,053 | 21,116,971 | 27,514,446 7,546 | 34,561,074 16.17 
Yukon and Northwest 
Mernitorteshoce ss. een 2,219,374 667,954 1,141,755 3,958,210 269 1,667, 850 34.04 
Canada . 162,718,013 |162,370,992 |166, 703,354 |197, 102,448 67,719 |204, 194,431 9.55 
17.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property and Cause of Fire, 1968-70 
(Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses) 
1968 1969 1970 
Type of Property and 
Reported Cause of Fire 
Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Type of Property 
REST ential iene mer neva cits sieree toner ears 44,117 | 45,372,597 44,949 | 50,524,102 45,634 | 61,014,276 
Mercantile. eta. caiccs sci aces erate 4,025 40, 167,813 3,510 49,560,191 3,199 37,218, 857 
ANI Cen eheee ates avsostiecae te teers 5,746 | 16,748,773 6,275 19,518,284 7,023 | 22,352,628 
Manufacturing err tm once 1,508 25,448, 766 1,953 33, 803 , 782 1,466 25,288,471 
Institutional and assembly.......... 1,146 12,410, 127 1,416 15,190, 881 1,828 17,482,571 
Mirscellaneousinyar cnarccuclesiccates cesta 8,115 26,555,278 6,811 28,505,208 8, 569 40, 887, 628 
TT OCAIS re eee adccsttoe tu 64,657 | 166,703,354 64,914 | 197,102,448 67,719 | 204,194,431 
Reported Cause 
Smokers’ carelessness............... 18,441 8,488, 964 18,584 9,417,919 19,407 13, 193, 382 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 
Piper eee nen ee OES LACS 3,896 | 9,052,465 3,802 | 12,641,151 4,274 | 13,335,192 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 9,048 | 22,337,635 9,490 | 26,735,860 9,800 | 29,103, 187 
Matchestingcsnue naan acc hincentee 2,372 3,012,999 2,007 4,429,301 1,183 2,173,559 
Defective and overheated chimneys 
and flucs@r eee | ee, aie 1,055 | 1,094,291 1,191 | 1,897,682 867 | 1,692,981 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 1,258 1,696, 440 1,516 3,466,670 3,156 13,341,081 
Petroleum and its products.......... 1,813 7,587,674 1,944 4, 103,102 1,532 6, 892, 914 
Lights, other than electric........... 1,385 3, 828, 789 1,424 3,419, 110 793 1,221,420 
Rightning ean. eee 2,929 2,629, 103 2,846 2,842,415 2,575 2,648, 881 
Sparksionirootsy enone eect 208 363,970 198 884, 552 89 266, 770 
Hxposureshnes ep eeratemattesarareeen 604 2,682,701 473 4,103,171 801 4,690, 987 
Spontaneous ignition,................ 386 2,789,480 484 3,579, 355 267 2,635, 715 
Incendiarism ernest cee ai: 1,268 9,711, 868 2,122,} 12,660,912 POA 14, 852, 462 
Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 
sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 
or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 
COLON ASAE Rh eee Tc eae ee 10,542 | 13,902,946 10,091 15,997,917 8,141 18,202, 171 
Unknown eee ee eter 9,452 | 77,524,029 8,742 | 87,873,331 12,623 | 79,943,779 


; 
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Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 18. 
only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


These figures relate 


18.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1970 


Norg.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 
for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


Premiums Written P Ranied’ en 
Class of Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total All — All | 
Companies | Companies | Companies : Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SURG 8 enact ae ee 830, 956 10, 463, 473 7,996,070 19,290, 499 17, 422,239 11, 881,023 
PAUILOINO DIC 4amitee miele cc tess 408,521,779 | 136,337,516 271,899, 522 816, 758, 817 782,567,234 | 529,523,488 
Boiler— 
BOUCIE Tt acee me et Mead 5, 132,628 1,656, 152 4,587,105 11,375, 885 10,966, 858 2,159, 404 
Meachinenvaren net, Lets 3,664, 816 1,011,060 3,063,528 7,739, 404 6, 700, 343 2,748, 500 
CORSO Rey Ss peepee na i 498, 859 —_ 851, 942 1,350, 801 1,348, 321 675, 620 
Marth quake... cst hstacose. 60,036 42, 898 84,090 187, 024 195, 022 10,371 
EXD lOSION Mapes as asinioae ae ne — = 90 90 90 8 
BOPSery yn ewe hee Nestic nel. 144,374 20,694 18,936 184, 004 166, 356 13,348 
Guarantee— 
vdelity wee ete ak inn. 4,080,586 988, 676 4,091,913 9,161,175 8, 850, 309 4,755, 402 
SURELY ieee ne ord nincis 8,172, 809 1,118,332 12,818,691 22,109, 832 21,925,071 8,399, 435 
HIG een a. ei 626, 395 91,949 2,864, 887 3,583,231 3,584, 631 1,500, 181 
Inland transportation......... 3,340,117 1,873,914 9, 362, 636 14,576,667 14, 146, 431 7,478, 293 
Liability— 
uplie lability s)...2 osc. 35, 226, 413 14, 262, 668 26, 738, 506 76,227, 587 74,234,201 42,501, 384 
Employers’ liability. ...... 3,019,288 3,810,472 1, 425, 488 8,255, 248 8,475, 082 5,052,200 
RBRVS LOCKNE 1 tc othaistvceeins cise 141,206 203,108 153,901 498,215 553, 727 244, 312 
MIORigAgG wet onyx as 484, 856 — — 484, 856 502,540 8,125 
Personal accident and sickness} 182, 123,283 6,254,022 | 192,684,777 | 381,062,082 377,230,434 | 283,465,966 
Personal property............ 32,905,000 17,616, 396 35, 758, 202 86,279, 598 83, 526, 639 48, 665, 484 
MALG IASB the ih los ote Ree 2,316,081 999 , 267 1,291,030 4,606,378 4,452,795 2,696, 402 
Real property...............; 1, 942, 350 1,799, 064 3,268,571 7,009, 985 6,516,774 3,370, 445 
Sprinkler leakage............ — — — = = = 
BTIGLG Bsa «lease esas oie Bosore 5, 805, 769 2,361, 693 3, 891, 163 12,058,625 11,963, 452 7,269,161 
“SIOLSIES Sat Otek 2 any een — _— 92,210 92,210 88, 663 2,082 
Bea Chere ct aner merase 1,598 _ 14, 382 15,980 15,980 13,213 
Pyandstorms...6.0sb-ack eves 545, 339 —13 32,956 578, 282 698, 810 288, 339 
Motalssecew.cek hoe 699,584,538 | 200,911,341 | 582,990,596 | 1,483,486,475 1,436,132,062 | 962,722,186 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 19 and 20 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


acted by companies under federal registration. 
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19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies 
and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1968-70. 


Assets and Liabilities 1968 1969 1970 
5 $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 

MOtaliASS6ts 2 cia. ctr toes ASE aca erate ee a a sreiers ties 1, 216,430,637 | 1,294,981,998 | 1,409,287,010 
[ePIC This, se neat OM eine Lee Nate a RRR ies A BE nor 688, 513,896 732,602, 551 779,211,676 
Stocks 239,612, 756 265, 304, 801 298,388,298 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale...........-.. 00-2 ee aee 55,421,429 63, 226, 704 66,021,660 
TRIE TT rooster BE ne Pie Se en ee a 18,507,032 18,065,479 19,656,768 
GBs Birr le bectole alate Weeder ate te Ana TEE A wad holes: Sidra eTsietePorers 55,315,878 47, 433,767 68,908, 126 
Investment income, due and accrued........... sanenoseNooueE 10, 844,313 11,929,314 13,225,794 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 116, 309, 093 125, 366, 893 138, 409,504 
Other assets se etien ater once cee e Ties ORT ie I ne ake enim 64, 430, 696 79,320,651 84,419, 250 
Adjustment for excess of book value over market value...... —32,524, 456 —48, 268, 162 —58, 954,066 

Total Lia iltties seo 5 odie hes eae icisia sie wrcterapate ala haere ctorsleterersistetote 875,154, 998 942,437,347 | 1,933,501,893 
Reserve formesarned premiums... <0-nnysscncte veneers 302, 865, 325 328, 296,679 350, 242,583 
A Gaitional poliGysT@SELvies, tacts ciel see hare a aie wie aeaiene es e\elereiele 12,712,340 15, 142,080 13, 838, 353 
PTOVISIOM LOMAUN PAI CLAIMS: |. calere.aleleonoo «cin she miosislausiclelesvterereniele 383, 828, 046 429 246, 942 472, 956, 855 
Investment, contingency or general reserves..........--....-- 31,353,576 27,784,798 27,900, 288 
Other liabilities srr ny. picket saoeilars at totes nes.ctsisin Sole tistics 144,395,711 141, 966, 848 168,563,814 

Ganital stockipard 8.6 on <0, cromionatt acres cre ncotare Moray daieleyeieisiatas sis 53, 382, 386 56, 221, 836 57,411. 786 

Amount transterred trom) ObNer LUNGS smaiasiale decile caneaieate arele oin 23,560,537 27,281,899 29,153,261 

SIT ig 0) Reiner oc-cisr 3 SOA ric OED oobi eC tiaterinn eerie weed 264, 332,716 269,.040, 916 289, 220.070 

British Companies ‘ 

ASSetS CAMA GAS cra e a hiccin iis cosets Neto ietcs eieieen eieiaeuntslee 423,827,846 430,336,106 477,817,726 
I BYov i (6 Fe: AO Sanaa ce OS ER REE CORO DORE RE oeere od fcc 271,777,002 268,767,290 306, 125, 843 
Stocks ee eee reo Oe ceo Deh orcs Mee devo Seve Menlihetttnales 67,491,368 71,499,378 71,948,178 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale................000000- 6,198, 407 7,958, 454 10, 112, 588 
Ae Ries) ha} Ie ABS AHP’ CRT Ap Geant con On Cen fo nme 2,764,314 2,357, 326 2,038, 167 
ORS siete A oeay, eiccetotard ote ees eats wi cnecniecs 18, 151, 115 15,915,064 16,331,279 
Investment income, due and accrued 3,542,385 4,404,990 5,175, 087 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 41,983,262 45,025,211 46, 869, 493 
WHEN CIZASSCLS Tern Reishi Oc. sce sikee Aaete As oo. 8 arate cimeare reine eT TER 11,969, 993 14, 408, 393 19,217,101 

Mila DiNGiesiin’ Camad ars o 2c). ce cclelae ccrciec esi estes eretate asonsckacterse oes 280, 041, 296 299,803,935 207,110,319 
Reserve for unearned premiuMS,............ce eee eeeeceeeeees 119, 774,288 124,067,575 127,772,048 
AGGitional polieysVESCrves: 6% sistsicvciaiet sie1s.e eer Steleleisiets wives iat viow 1,540,589 1,401,627 979,616 
PrOVASLOMIOTUNHALG CLAINS 5 oes, wan cisieic wc cerssisralisiste afole ofeteiaieteY= sere 137,217,924 150, 568, 783 156, 531, 769 
Othemlisiblities ccc. osteo cciaan dives acts cen erases rere etc 21,508, 496 23,765,950 21,826,891 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities in Camada................... 143,786,550 130,532,171 170,707,417 

Foreign Companies‘ 

ARSCTSIIN Camad as. 3. cick sine nei iottioltentaeyeas tere is oraie aietere eisiete s 828, 020, 624 900,395,710 | 1,086,272, 605 
BOM Savane Necatioke hein toke octal eae wits overheat stnte nists sia yepempote revere 625, 068, 622 668, 932,630 819,681, 851 
COG KBs otc eesti tare asateysiice Sree east tanh “oven: cova abe datete overs pyoleiarereataietenataa. a 37,035,470 47,611,232 49,239,484 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale............000e eee eeee 2,018, 386 2,244,224 3,917,245 
FREAICS GAG ce rort ios aie tacos ole tan since rerio eiaiee Mha@ Tunes aioe hace aronestave 7,247, 800 7,521, 843 8,263, 155 
ON Nah ignce ik NOE Be, oe ea Mee Rahs Oe 37, 481,088 38,248, 615 59, 891, 135 
Investment income, due and accrued... ............0 eee eee 10,178, 414 12,495,111 15, 482,517 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 75, 780, 433 83,397,905 84,113, 748 
Otherasscternen sy tcek otc tf reree anata eee faa homey Isestegs 33,210,411 39,944, 150 46, 383,475 

Raiahilities: tm: Cama ace or. ccccsoecccircspen ics etoierste dis leteiver duc sorcerer 600, 488,835 691, 691, 635 775,554, 968 
Reservevorunearmed) premiums. cce oes eels sire cre tone eerie = 261, 821, 986 288, 985,093 313,475, 128 
Additionalopolicy reserves: creel cei etteiae eres 15,107,870 16,291,170 19, 130, 401 
ETOVABION)! OFLUNPALCCC LAI IONS sro, eroiatatelaicis er biniateraretels sistersearatexonenp er 269,262,640 319,425,055 366, 469, 186 
Otheria bilities mca. s eo weys eerste) econ eet arte 54,296, 339 66, 990.317 76, 480, 253 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities in Camada................... 227,531,789 208,704,075 310, 717, 637 

1 Business in and out of Canada. 2 At book values. The amount, if any, by which the total book value 


of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value is shown separately as a deduction to assets, 
3 Including guarantee fund. 4 Business in Canada only. 5 At market values, 
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20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Companies 
Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration, 1969 and 1970. 


Item 1969 1970 


Canadian Companies 
(In and out of Canada) 
Underwriting Account— 


UA OE wri ting UN OOME CALNE wtetals, ceckelsvrttercies o ctacha scious slate arate cle Meee lnie aie a ieloine 899,174,725 939,192,442 
Less disbursements: 
MGA TEAS ELT CULTE CUS: Ale ciavarace le car sis w avave. Siero css avere te eter apne oreo. ate TOES ETE 622,705, 155 636, 144,571 
Wommissions and generaliexpenses....2 cc ncveictssiecs civ caves we sa aele wastes Neletls 280,990, 360 300, 252,690 
Premium«taxes, Licences: an dG f66S..,<.cs-srte reser ares 0) oyeleisia bie a aerevelolore Sowisie Werersien 21,574, 745 22,444,729 
VIG ends tO POHCYMOLACLS oo ete nas a hanes ere cimaciolan ent ine nee tree cee s 7,153,682 8,899, 450 
Wrcorv eri beng PAINVOrdOSS (=) tayere-wevaieie dave. cisre S cieid’e e raiinrotehh ote Reto orca Cee ce ete —33, 249,217 —28, 548,998 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Wncdenwriving cain OM loss (—) ewan ee cow weiss weet one van ioaine ae ole eee —33, 249,217 —28,548,998 
PAVESEIO CN GUNCOMMIO! 2 fia op. tres rove Cltorreyeley eto isra leh cierre tole Gli Water a ncn 60,163,101 67, 784, 782 
© CHeminveEsoIMeNnt BCCOUNUILENIS filers oicten ts crccsevc Siete c lone rissa se ot afocioanelaens —14, 271,973 —11, 485,012 
HSRC OTTIORL AOS See tela eer fo es crs oe eoeren Tet cin olNne cuca oen othe ett dn oT Te —7, 126, 853 —12,902,381 
Iv TONS CO SAT ODOLGELS (5, toate a cetie ciee cate coe nie clcsla tern itch irene —8, 703, 412 —8, 921,757 
MEbersiucplusabemsaesens Losec cea eek Ree eae eos ee ete elon oot 2,253,611 5,413,593 
Premiunion capital stock or/surplus paid) iny oc 42..jcscscisleiise ve a viersices sie ssi 5, 869, 000 10,375,000 
ENCLEASE UM SUEPIUS Sars teys yates eteeie aoe aerate overs o alarstntete oye fetus elec ieleeieiaiolons Citar acs 4,934,257 21,715,227 


British Companies 


Underwriting Account in Canada— 


WUnderwrrting Income:Carned emia desire « ware 9 cysys)s cect rere ia afe so ete aniorecstssnie crepe atone 248, 880, 882 265,499,141 
Less disbursements: 
(GI Fina ssah (oliie fete eae odn chal rtoc.o doc Geren OOO DOR ARE Seno c.CO GU Go eaoad HES Toaa aan ae 161,005, 836 157, 869, 790 
Commissions and general expenses. . x 92,667, 922 96, 621,325 
Premium taxes, licences and fees..............+005 6,025, 133 6,211,496 
Dincdends:to policy holdersa sy ncowaacc ite os Cha ocistelo omen cis. elerewararars 16,603 29, 636 
Maderwri ting aint Orilossn(—) am aacerecre vieemtsercelemicice oietresaisea oeieaaie eerie —10, 834,612 4,766,894 
BEGIN EEA X CSI eefaeters orariatal tee ecetounrs ter stay raleiernieie's. erase Re Ramya pierces Ole hor csehe bie to aye tense 1,416,473 3,213,034 
LSRSKOT NH eaVS TY BU hi oron Roma ae Boo Oe Oe BC Dt Oe JB OES OOOO Ene a meen odoin 18,847,115 22,144,954 
Foreign Companies 
Underwriting Account in Canada— 
Wnderwriting INCOME CAINE noosa tsies ccrerstererdhele ore o tre elgrs cveleiey ere cis ereters sieveraseleie eee 634,021, 130 697, 790, 338 
Less disbursements: 
Claim sin Curved Wepet a ecevecccereareta je aor Vator STS ead cacao sian ese esa) Paar ratave Navaieteaake 437,161,517 457,396, 796 
Commissions and’ generaliexpenses..4-..5. cates net.cn celsiecicn ess os else ae 193, 964,393 213,818,917 
Premium taxes. licences and LCOS ives rayericoo cease ieceiels/ece ei assteselokers cleyvasetehoweretreis 15,161, 702 15,939, 949 
Divsdendsito POlCVHOLdersamoue cece tre caloreeriae te ecaiciercissiererctoreneieieceione 6,921,051 9, 456, 773 
Wnderwriting gainor lossi(—) sca. fi. arises aietoinioll nies achelone swieeioueiveiescca onion —19, 187,533 1,177,903 
PED CORIG SURX CA PU eee niece chirc ine snicyaitsictvoee nie Oreleleiniele or Seaton eine in eee 5, 867,659 9,965, 152 
TV ESUIM ON b 1 COM, fcrislars: ae sis die relove avatars A eeie wrayelasseeishey eld’ cia sfeve alate Neher arerehe STNG 44, 383,356 54,209, 768 


Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


In recent years, various insurance schemes have been adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment or undertaken co-operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Informa- 
tion on unemployment insurance, hospital insurance, veterans insurance, export credit 
insurance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 
Foreign Trade, etc. 


Deposit Insurance.—The Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation (RSC 1970, c. C-3) 
was established in 1967 to provide for the benefit of persons having deposits with a member 
of the Corporation, insurance against the loss of deposits up to a maximum of $20,000 for 
any one depositor. 
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Membership in the Deposit Insurance Corporation is obligatory for chartered banks, 
Quebec savings banks and those federally incorporated loan and trust companies that 
accept deposits from the public. Provincially incorporated loan and trust companies that 
accept deposits from the public are eligible to apply for membership if they have the consent 
of the province of incorporation. 


The definition of deposits, as set out in the general by-law of the Corporation, might be 
summarized as money received by a member institution that is repayable on demand or 
notice and money that is repayable on a fixed date not more than five years after the date on 
which the money is received. Deposits not payable in Canada or in Canadian currency are 
not insured. 


Provincial Government Insurance* 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Public Insurance Corporation is a Crown corporation 
established under the Automobile Insurance Act proclaimed Sept. 21, 1970, and created 
by order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on Sept. 29, 1970. The Act and its Regu- 
lations provide for the establishment of a universal, compulsory automobile insurance plan 
and of other plans of automobile insurance within the province. 


The plan, known as Autopac, provides the following basic coverage on Manitoba- 
licensed motor vehicles: (1) bodily injury (including passenger hazard) and property 
damage liability to $50,000; no-fault all perils coverage with $200 deductible and nil deduc- 
tible for total loss covered by fire, lightning or theft of the entire vehicle; if a vehicle is 
stolen, the owner may be reimbursed for transportation expenses up to $8 a day for up to 
30 days; and (2) no-fault personal injury benefits (paid automatically without limiting the 
insured’s right to seek a larger settlement); death benefits to a maximum of $10,000; 
funeral expenses to a maximum of $500; benefits up to $6,000 for dismemberment, dis- 
figurement or impairment; loss-of-income payment of $50 a week for total disability and 
$25 a week for partial disability, beginning one week after disability; for total disability, 
payments continue for the period during which the insured remains totally disabled, with 
no time limit, and for partial disability payments continue up to 104 weeks. 


Revenue for the plan comes from two sources—premiums on driver licences and pre- 
miums on vehicles. Premiums on driver licences recognize driver responsibility; a driver 
is allowed to accumulate five demerit points (based on driving infractions) before being 
assessed an additional driver-insurance premium. Premiums on vehicles are based on such 
factors as year, make, model, use and rating territory, based on the address of the vehicle 
owner. 


The plan was inaugurated Nov. 1, 1971 for an initial four-month period; thereafter, 
it will operate concurrently with the 12-month vehicle registration period which is Mar. 1 
through the following Feb. 28. 


Information regarding any aspect of the insurance program may be obtained from 
the Manitoba Public Insurance Corporation, 330 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 
R8C 0C4. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown cor- 
poration established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced 
business in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The 
aim of the legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance de- 
signed for their particular needs. Rates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only 
and the surplus is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income 
for 1971 amounted to $17,676,528 and earned surplus to’ $355,969. The total amount 
made available to the Saskatchewan Government Finance Office from 1945 to Dec. 31, 
1971 was $10,005,213. Assets at the latter date were $50,490,926, of which $27,100,000 


* Prepared by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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was invested in bonds and debentures issued by the Province of Saskatchewan and by 
Saskatchewan schools, municipalities and hospitals. Independent insurance agents, num- 
bering 563, sell government insurance throughout the province. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, administered by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment Insurance Office on behalf of the provincial government, provides a comprehensive 
automobile accident insurance plan for the protection of the public in this province. Premi- 
ums paid by motorists create a fund from which benefits are paid in the event of death, 
injuries and damages sustained in automobile accidents. Any surplus over payments is 
used to increase benefits, reduce premiums, or absorb deficits in periods of high accident 
frequency. The surplus is not transferable to the general operations of the Saskatchewan 
Government Insurance Office, nor is any surplus credited to the provincial government. 
The plan provides for public liability insurance, with an inclusive limit of $35,000 for bodily 
injury and property damage, as well as comprehensive and collision coverage subject to a 
$200 deductible for private passenger cars. Rates vary from $5 a year for older farm trucks 
to $94 for late-model private passenger cars, and also vary for other types of motor vehicles 
depending on size and usage. From the inception of the Act in 1946 to Dec. 31, 1971, more 
than $208,000,000 was paid in claims. 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage to 
unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, bear 
and antelope. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Office Librarian, 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. Although both companies are Crown corpora- 
tions, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be 
sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act and the Alberta Crop Insurance Act 
are administered by the Alberta Hail and Crop Insurance Corporation and each contains a 
clause exempting its operations from the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act. 


Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The Department of National Defence was created by the National Defence Act, 1922, 
which established one civil department of government in place of the previous Departments 
of Militia and Defence, Naval Service and the Air Board, and now operates under authority 
of RSC 1970, c. N+. 

The Minister of National Defence is responsible for the control and management of 
the Canadian Forces, the Defence Research Board and all matters relating to national 
defence establishments and works for the defence of Canada. He is also responsible for the 
Canada Emergency Measures Organization and for certain civil emergency powers, duties 
and functions as outlined in Order in Council P.C. 1965-1041, dated June 8, 1965, as 
amended. In addition, he is responsible for presenting before the Cabinet matters of 
major defence policy for which Cabinet direction is required. 

The Defence Council meets at regular intervals to provide for the briefing of the 
Minister, a forum for the exchange of views and policy formulation and the discussion of 
specific matters requiring the approval, decision or direction of the Minister. The Council 
consists of the Minister of National Defence as Chairman, the Deputy Minister of National 
Defence, the Chief of the Defence Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, the 
Vice Chief of the Defence Staff, and a Secretary. Other senior officials of the Department 
may be invited to attend. 

In addition, the Department has a Defence Management Committee which at regular 
meetings deals with items of significance requiring the approval, decision or direction of 
the Deputy Minister, the Chief of the Defence Staff and/or the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board prior to their submission to the Minister of National Defence as required. 
The Committee consists of the Deputy Minister of National Defence as Chairman, the 
Chief of the Defence Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, the Vice Chief 
of the Defence Staff, and a Secretary. Associate Members are the Associate Deputy 
Minister(s), the Assistant Deputy Ministers, the Branch Chiefs at CFHQ, the Vice Chair- 
man of the Defence Research Board and the National Co-ordinator, Civil Emergency 
Measures. 


* Prepared by Information Services, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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The Deputy Minister is charged with the over-all control and management of the 
Department of National Defence. Assisting the Deputy Minister are the following 
principal officers :— 


(1) The Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance) is responsible for the management and control 
of financial policy and resources, the development of policy guidance to permit systematic 
planning and programming of defence activities by the Defence Staff, the development of 
procedures for the planning and control of the defence program and the allocation of re- 
sources. He also exercises control of financial matters including accounting and auditing 
procedures. 

(2) The Assistant Deputy Minister (Manpower) is responsible for the control and management 
of all policies relating to the total civilian and military work force of the Department. This 
responsibility includes manpower policy development, manpower control and compensation 
development, civilian classification and staff relations. 

(8) The Assistant Deputy Minister (Logistics) is responsible for policy concerning the manage- 
ment and control of logistics, including real property. These responsibilities include the 
review, analysis and approval of programs for acquisition or disposal of materiel, supplies, 
equipment, building construction and property. 

(4) The Associate Deputy Minister is responsible for the development and administration of 
departmental policies and procedures that will ensure the availability of elementary and 
secondary educational facilities of provincial standards, consistent with the Official Lan- 
guages Act and the language of the home, up to the level equivalent of Ontario grade 13, to 
children of military personnel serving in Canada and Europe. 


(5) The Judge Advocate General is responsible for the administration of military justice in the 
Canadian Forces. He is also the legal adviser to the Department, the Canadian Forces 
and the Defence Research Board. 

(6) The National Co-ordinator—Civil Emergency Measures is responsible forthe co-ordination 
and support of federal measures designed to enable the nation to survive and recover from 
wartime emergencies and peacetime disasters and to assist provincial, territorial and munici- 
pal governments in civil emergency planning matters. 

(7) The Director General of Information Services is responsible for the dissemination of un- 
classified information on defence matters to the public, the Canadian Forces and civilian 
staffs of the Department, including the Defence Research Board. He prepares answers to 
parliamentary questions and also plans and co-ordinates community relations programs. 


The Chief of the Defence Staff is responsible for advising the Minister of National 
Defence on all operational military matters and is charged with the control and administra- 
tion of the Canadian Forces. The principal officers reporting to him are:— 

(1) The Vice Chief of the Defence Staff is responsible for operational training and readiness of 


the Canadian Forces and the reserves, tactical development, communications and opera- 
tional requirements, intelligence, plans and program planning. 


(2) The Chief of Personnel is responsible for the Canadian Forces personnel in the Department 
of National Defence, including recruiting, individual and basic training and career admini- 
stration and for the provision of such services as medical, dental and religious welfare. He 
is also responsible for the operational aspects of civilian personnel. 


(3) The Chief of Technical Services has three major responsibilities—Logistics, which is the 
procurement, storing, maintenance and distribution of materiel; Engineering, which is 
design development, test evaluation and inspection of materiel; and Construction Engineer- 
ing, which is the acquisition, construction and maintenance of defence establishments and 
property. 

(4) The Comptroller General is primarily responsible for co-ordinating the financial aspects of 
the Canadian Forces, which include the preparation of estimates, the control of expend- 
itures and the control of the allocation of financial and manpower resources. He is also 
responsible for management improvement and management engineering. 


The Chairman of the Defence Research Board is responsible for carrying out those 
duties in connection with research relating to the defence of Canada and developments in 
material which the Minister may assign, and for advising the Minister on all matters 
relating to scientific, technical and other research and development that, in his opinion, may 
affect national defence. He is assisted by a Vice Chairman and the following principal 

_ officers: (1) the Deputy Chairman (Scientific) is responsible for advising the Chairman on 
the development of defence science policy, program planning and review and military 
liaison; and (2) the Deputy Chairman (Operations) is responsible for ensuring that the 
finances, personnel and other resources of the Defence Research Board are available and 

| are employed to their maximum and in accordance with agreed program priorities. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited (DCL) was established May 10, 1951 under 
authority of the Defence Production Act. It is a Crown company incorporated under the 
Canada Corporations Act. By P.C. 1965-725 dated Apr. 22, 1965, the duties, powers and 
functions in respect to the construction of defence projects were transferred from the 
Minister of Defence Production to the Minister of National Defence. Although DCL is 
an agency corporation reporting to the Minister of National Defence, it is not part of the 
organizational structure of the Department. 


The Minister of National Defence is responsible for administering the following laws 
which relate to the Department of National Defence: National Defence Act (RSC 1970, 
c. N-4), Defence Services Pension Continuation Act (RSC 1970, c. D-3), Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Act (RSC 1970, c. C-9) and Visiting Forces Act (RSC 1970, c. V-6). 


Liaison in Other Countries 


The Chief of Defence Staff, who is the Canadian Military Representative to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for advice on all NATO military matters and 
acts as a military adviser to the Government and to Canadian delegations to NATO.* 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, Canada 
also maintains: (1) the Canadian Defence Liaison Staff London, representing the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the Commander of which is the 
principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commission in London; (2) the Canadian 
Defence Liaison Staff Washington, representing the Canadian Armed Forces and the 
Defence Research Board in the United States, the Commander of which is the principal 
military adviser to the Canadian Ambassador in Washington, and is the Canadian National 
Liaison Representative to the Supreme Commander, Allied Command Atlantic (SACLANT) 
Headquarters; two logistic liaison units are also located in the United States; (3) in Brussels, 
a Canadian member of the NATO Military Committee in Permanent Session, a Military 
Adviser to the Canadian Permanent Representative to the North Atlantic Council and also 
a Canadian National Military Representative to SHAPE; and (4) Canadian Forces 
Attachés in various countries throughout the world. In addition, a number of defence 
matters of concern to both Canada and the United States are considered by the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence, which provides advice on such matters to the respective govern- 
ments. 


Section 2.—The Command Structure of the Canadian Forces 


The Canadian Forces are organized on a functional basis to reflect the major commit- 
ments assigned by the Government. Under this concept, all Forces devoted to a primary 
mission are grouped under a single commander who is assigned sufficient resources to dis- 
charge his responsibilities. Specifically, the Canadian Forces are formed into a Canadian 
Forces Headquarters and seven major Commands reporting to the Chief of the Defence 
Staff. Canadian Forces Headquarters, in addition to its headquarters function, is respon- 
sible for the logistic support of the Forces and, for this purpose, retains operational 
command of major logistic units. The roles of the Commands are:— 


Mosire CoMMAND 


The role of Mobile Command is: to provide military units suitably trained and equip- 
ped, including tactical air support, for the protection of Canadian territory; to maintain 
operational readiness of combat formations in Canada required for support of overseas com- 
mitments; to support United Nations or other peace-keeping/peace-restoring operations. 

The Forces assigned include: three air portable combat groups in Canada; the Canadian 
Airborne Regiment; the United Nations Force in Cyprus; two tactical fighter squadrons; 
four tactical helicopter squadrons and one helicopter operational training squadron; one 
transport helicopter squadron; and one combat training centre. 


The Militia and the Air Reserve components are also controlled and administered by 
Mobile Command. 


*Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on p. 1279. 
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Maritime CoMMAND 

All Canadian Maritime Forces, both sea and air, are under the command of the Com- 
mander, Maritime Command whose Headquarters is in Halifax. The Deputy Commander 
is the Commander, Maritime Forces Pacific with Headquarters in Esquimalt. The role 
of Maritime Command is to defend Canadian interests from assault by sea and to support 
measures to protect Canadian sovereignty. Support is provided to NATO by assisting 
in conducting anti-submarine warfare in the Allied Command, Atlantic. The Commander 
Maritime Command is the NATO Commander of the Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area of the 
Western Atlantic Command, under the Supreme Commander, Allied Command Atlantic 
(SACLANT). Additional roles are to provide sea lift required by Mobile Command, and 
to conduct search and rescue operations within the Atlantic and Pacific Search and Rescue 
Areas (roughly, the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia). 

The Naval Reserve component is controlled and administered by Maritime Command. 

The resources assigned to Maritime Command include destroyers, operational support 
ships, submarines and aircraft for short- and long-range patrol, as well as training and com- 
munications facilities within the Command. 


Ark DEFENCE COMMAND 

Air Defence Command participates with the United States in the air defence of North 
America, through NORAD. It has command of three interceptor squadrons, two SAM 
squadrons, one SAGE control centre, two BUIC centres and two transcontinental radar 
lines. Operational control of NORAD assigned forces is exercised by HQ NORAD. 


Arr TRANSPORT COMMAND 

The role of Air Transport Command is to provide air transport to Canadian Forces 
every where, and to conduct search and rescue operations in the Eastern Search and Rescue 
Area (roughly Ontario and Quebec). It has three squadrons operating medium- and long- 
range cargo- and troop-carrying aircraft as well as four transport and rescue squadrons. 


TRAINING COMMAND 

The role of Training Command is to provide individual training for the Canadian Forces 
and to conduct search and rescue operations within the Western Search and Rescue Area 
(roughly, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta). All former training units of the RCN, 
the Canadian Army and the RCAF where individual training is carried out have been 
placed under functional control of Training Command. The Canadian Military Colleges 
(Royal Military College, Royal Roads and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean), the Staff 
Colleges and National Defence College are under the direct control of Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (see pp. 1281-1283). Land/air warfare operational training and basic para- 
chutist training are the responsibility of Mobile Command; basic fixed-wing and helicopter 
pilot training are a Training Command responsibility. 


Tue CANADIAN ForcES COMMUNICATIONS CoMMAND (CFCC) 


The role of the CFCC is to provide fixed communications networks for the Canadian 
Forces and to provide a national communications system for survival operations (civil 
defence). To carry out this role, CFCC commands al! fixed communications installations 
within Canada. 


CANADIAN Forces EUROPE 


The Canadian Forces allocated to support NATO in Europe are part of Canadian Forces 
Europe. The land element is 4 Canadian Mechanized Battle Group operationally respon- 
sible to the Central Army Group. The air element, 1 Canadian Air Group, consisting of 
three CF-104 Starfighter squadrons, is operationally assigned to 4 Allied Tactical Air 
Force. These elements are located in the Lahr area of Germany and are administratively 
supported by CFB Europe at Lahr. 


Administration of Military Bases in Canada 

Staffs and services required below Command Headquarters level to administer and 
support units based in a particular locality have been organized on Canadian Forces bases. 
The primary role of each base is to provide base-level administration and supporting 
services to those units located on or near the base. Each base has been allocated to a 
functional Commander, to whom the base Commander reports. 


Function/Regional Organization 

Functional Commanders have been assigned a regional as well as a functional respon- 
sibility for such actions as representation to provincial governments, aid of the Civil Power, 
emergency and survival operations, and administration of cadets, as well as regional support 
services for all units in the region. 
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Canada has been divided into five regions which have been assigned to functional 
Commanders as follows: Atlantic (Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick)—Maritime Command; Eastern (Quebec)—Mobile Command; Central 
(Ontario)—Air Transport Command; Prairie (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta )— Train- 
ing Command; Pacific (British Columbia)—Maritime Forces Pacific. 


Other Command Elements 


Northern Region Headquarters located at Yellowknife, N.W.T., provides representa- 
tion to the Governments of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories and exercises 
a co-ordinating function for all military activities in that region of Canada. 

The Canadian Defence Education Establishment controls and administers the staff 
colleges and military colleges for CFHQ and co-ordinates officer training and development 
for the Canadian Forces. 


Section 3.—Operations 
Maritime Forces 


The Fleet.—As of September 1971, the following vessels were in service: 20 Destroyer 
Escorts/Destroyer Escorts Helicopter Equipped (two of which are undergoing major 
modernization), three Operational Support Ships; three Oberon Class Submarines; one 
Tench Class Submarine; six Bay Class Training Vessels; four Gate Vessels (employed as 
training vessels); one Experimental Hydrofoil; and two Escort Repair Vessels (retained in 
service as alongside work-shops and temporary accommodation vessels). Four Iroquois 
Class Helicopter Destroyers under construction are expected to join the Fleet in 1972 
and 1973. 


Operations in 1971.—Maritime Forces participated in four NATO exercises carried 
out in the North Atlantic and, in addition, one destroyer was assigned to the NATO Stand- 
ing Naval Force Atlantic for a period of three months. Combined exercises with United 
States Forces were conducted on both the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts and training was 
conducted in the Bermuda and San Juan areas in order to maintain individual ships at an 
operational standard. Between these exercises, ships made goodwill visits to the United 
States, Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Portugal, Mexico, Columbia and 
Venezuela. 


Four land-based maritime air squadrons were contributed in 1971 to the Maritime 
Defence of North America; three of these based on the East Coast and one based on the 
West Coast are equipped with Argus aircraft. A continuous program of aircraft modern- 
ization and re-equipping with improved anti-submarine devices was conducted throughout 
the year. The East and West Coast squadrons participated in a number of national, 
international and NATO anti-submarine exercises, and maintained daily patrols and 
surveillance of ocean areas adjacent to the Canadian coastlines. A shore-based squadron 
of CS2F-3 (Tracker) aircraft was also operational in 1971 in the surveillance role. Up to 
nine CHSS-2 (Sea King) helicopters are borne on Destroyer Escorts (DDH ships) and 
assist in carrying out long-range ASW surveillance at sea. 


Air Forces 


Operations in 1971.—The Canadian Forces contribution to the air defence of North 
America during the year consisted of three CF-101B interceptor squadrons, two Bomare 
surface-to-air missile squadrons and 28 radar sites. These forces, together with the Distant 
Early Warning Line (DEW), operated under the operational control of North American 
Air Defence Command (NORAD). 
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Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry in winfer training at Suffield, Alta. 


In late 1971, the three CF-104 squadrons which comprise No. 1 Canadian Air Group, 
Canada’s NATO air contribution to Europe, terminated the nuclear role and undertook 
the conventional role of support of Allied Forces in Central Europe. Mobile Command’s 
two CF-5 squadrons will be expanded in 1972 to enable them to reinforce NATO’s North 
Flank, as stated in the White Paper, and the squadrons will train in mid-air refuelling opera- 
tions with the CC-137 Boeing Aircraft of Air Transport Command to reduce reaction times 
to the minimum. The CF-5s continue air support operations in co-operation with land 
forces which are engaged in Defence of Canada Exercises aimed at improving the CF’s 
capability of operating effectively in the Canadian Arctic. During 1971, the mobility of 
the Land Forces was enhanced by the creation of 4 Tactical Helicopter Squadrons. These 
squadrons are equipped with the twin-engine CH-135 for tactical troop lift and the COH-58A 
for light liaison and reconnaissance tasks. 


Air Transport Command (ATC) continued in 1971 to provide support to CFB Europe 
using long-range Boeing 707 and Hercules aircraft. A Caribou maintained in India/Pakistan 
in support of UNMOGIP was replaced by a 7’win Otter at mid-year. In Canada, ATC air- 
lifted defence personnel and cargo from coast to coast and into the Arctic regions. Hercules 
aircraft were employed for paratroop training of the land forces. Search and rescue services 
were provided in the Canadian areas of responsibility. Throughout the year, the Canadian 
Forces processed some 2,800 separate search and rescue incidents and flew more than 8,400 
hours on this task. 


Land Forces 


Operations in 1971.—In fulfilment of obligations under NATO, Canada continued 
to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. The 4th Canadian Mech- 
anized Battle Group, the major units of which are the Royal Canadian Dragoons, 1st 
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Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, lst Battalion Royal 22° Regiment and 3rd 
Canadian Mechanized Commando, constituted the Land Forces contribution to NATO 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. The Headquarters of the Battle Group is at Lahr 
and the married quarters are located in the vicinity of Lahr and Baden-Soellingen. Canada 
has also earmarked from within its Canadian-based Forces a combat group for external 
reinforcement of the NAT® North Flank. Included within this formation is a battalion 
group held at a high state of readiness for operations on the North Flank under command 
of the Commander, Allied Command Europe Mobile Force (Land Component) (AMF[L]). 


The Canadian Forces continued to provide support for United Nations operations. 
Canadian participation in the UN Forces in Cyprus included provision of a reduced Infantry 
Battalion, a Canadian Contingent Headquarters and a Canadian element in the UN head- 
quarters—a total of 580 officers and men. There were also 38 officers and men employed on 
other UN missions in the Middle Hast, Kashmir and Korea. In addition, a specially 
trained and equipped force equivalent to an infantry battalion group in size is maintained 
in Canada to provide a force for service in support of the UN on short notice to any part 
of the world. 


In addition to its UN commitments, Canada had 21 officers and men participating in 
the International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Viet--Nam, Cambodia and 
Laos. The Commission in Cambodia adjourned szne die on Dec. 31, 1969 and the Delega- 
tion subsequently withdrew. In 1971, 19 Canadian servicemen were in Viet-Nam and two 
in Laos. 


In accordance with obligations embodied in the National Defence Act and depart- 
mental policy, the Canadian Forces in 1971 provided aid and assistance in response to 
requests from various civil authorities. Major undertakings were: (1) aid to the Province 
of Quebec in maintaining law and order in the province during the period Oct. 14, 1970 to 
Jan. 4, 1971; (2) assistance to the Department of the Solicitor General in providing personal 
protection to a group of personages in the Hull-Ottawa area during the period Oct. 12, 1970 
to Jan. 4, 1971; (3) assistance to the cities of Moncton, London and Montreal in overcoming 
difficulties caused by severe snow storms during the winter of 1970-71; (4) assistance to the 
Department of the Solicitor General in restoring order during the Kingston Penitentiary 
riot in April 1971; (5) assistance to the Province of Saskatchewan in flood control operations 
in Regina and Lumsden during April 1971; (6) assistance to the Province of Saskatchewan 
in airlifting approximately 150,000 lb. of chemical insecticide from the United States during 
the Bertha Army Worm blight in August 1971; (7) across Canada from 24 locations, Cana- 
dian Forces Explosive Ordnance Disposal Teams responded to an average of 52 requests a 
month from police agencies to assist in rendering safe a great variety of explosives and 
dangerous chemicals; (8) relief flights in aid of Pakistan refugees using two CC-130 Hercules 
and 11 CC-137 Boeing flights carried cargoes consisting mainly of materials for shelters 
(650,000 lb.) but including other equipment such as ambulances, blankets, clothing and 
foodstuffs; and (9) engineers from 3 Field Squadron, Chilliwack, B.C. and 1 Construction 
Engineering Unit, Winnipeg, Man., under the auspices of the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, constructed a 360-foot bridge over the Ogilvy River in the 
Arctic, beginning on Apr. 3 and completing it on Sept. 3, 1971. 


Northern Forces Headquarters, formed in May 1970, has the main role of co-ordi- 
nating Canada’s increasing military activities north of the 60th parallel of latitude. The 
Headquarters will also co-ordinate Armed Forces northern activities with other federal 
agencies, including the Governments of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territo- 
ries. 


During the summer of 1971, the Department of National Defence provided assistance 
to the Federal Government summer programs for students. Approximately 12,500 
students between the ages of 16 and 24 were employed in five programs for periods of two to 
12 weeks. The types of employment offered were: Program 1—research, engineering, 
physical education, clerical and maintenance duties at Canadian Forces Bases across 
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A 415 Squadron Argus aircraft on surveillance over Cape Dawson, N.W.T. 


Canada for 1,750 students; Program 2—cadet training for 1,000 students, an addition to 
the existing cadet programs; Program 3—range clearance at Canadian Forces Bases, 
Gagetown, Valcartier, Petawawa and Wainwright for 1,000 students; Program 4—citizen- 
ship and leadership training for 2,000 students; and Program 5—reserve force training for 
6,000 students at local units and training centres. In addition, the Department of National 
Defence provided assistance to the National Museum of Man by establishing and main- 
taining the base camp for its Project BIG DIG, the over-all aim of which was to investigate 
the human and natural history of the north shore of Lake Superior by conducting archaeo- 
logical diggings in selected areas surrounding the town of Wawa, Ont. 


Section 4.—Training 


All recruit and most basic and advanced trades training in support of the Canadian 
Armed Forces takes place at various schools under the supervision of Training Command. 
Maritime Command and Mobile Command maintain functional control of trades and 
operational training for their personnel. 


The Combat Arms School of the Combat Training Centre, CFB Gagetown, N.B., 
conducts training for officers and men of the armoured, artillery and infantry units of the 
Regular and Reserve Forces, ranging from basic trades to advanced courses. Similar 
courses for French-speaking personnel are given at the Combat Arms School Detachment, 


CFB Valcartier, Que. Training for field engineers and construction trades is given at CFB 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


Recruit training takes place at CFB Cornwallis, N.S., for English-speaking recruits 
and at CFB St. Jean, Que., for French-speaking recruits. St. Jean is also the site of the 
English-French Language School although the official languages are taught on a limited 
scale at selected Canadian Forces Bases, and in civilian centres under the auspices of the 
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Public Service Commission. Training in other languages is given at the Canadian Forces 
Foreign Language School in Vanier City, Ont. 


Support trades training is conducted at the School of Administration and Logistics, 
CFB Borden, Ont., and technical trades training is conducted at a number of bases across 
Canada. Two Fleet Schools, one at CFB Esquimalt, B.C., and the other at CFB Halifax, 
N.S., provide basic and advanced Maritime trades training and have training facilities for 
the operational warships on the East and West Coasts. 


Basic technical training in French is given at CFB St. Jean, Que. and an expanding 
trades-training program in that language is given at most of the above-mentioned bases 
and schools. 


Flying training to “wings” standard is based in the Prairie Provinces—pilot selection 
and basic helicopter flying training at Portage la Prairie, Man., basic fixed-wing flying 
training at Moose Jaw, Sask., and advanced flying training at Cold Lake, Alta. Navigator 
and observer training is given at CFB Winnipeg, Man. The operational commands main- 
tain operational flying training units, and technical training units to give equipment- 
oriented training to tradesmen in these Commands. 


Canadian Military Colleges 


The three Canadian Military Colleges are the Royal Military College of Canada, 
founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876; Royal Roads Military College, established in 1941 
near Victoria, B.C.; and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean, established at St. Jean, Que., 
primarily to meet the needs of French-speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and 
the Royal Roads Military College were constituted as the Canadian Services Colleges in 
1948 and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean was opened in 1952. In 1959, the Ontario 
Legislature granted the Royal Military College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 
In 1967, the Canadian Services Colleges were re-designated as the Canadian Military 
Colleges, in keeping with unification of the Canadian Forces. 


The role of the Colleges is to educate and train officer cadets and commissioned officers 
for a career of effective service in the Canadian Forces. Courses of instruction are designed 
to develop character and to provide a balanced liberal, scientific and military education 
leading to degrees in arts, science and engineering. The Royal Military College of Canada 
accepts senior matriculants and offers a four-year course. Royal Roads Military College 
accepts senior matriculants who, on successful completion of the second year, go to the 
Royal Military College of Canada for their third and fourth years. Collége militaire royal 
de Saint-Jean accepts junior and senior matriculants to pursue a five- or four-year program; 
the final two years in some disciplines are completed at the Royal Military College. 


To be eligible for admission to a Canadian Military College, candidates must be single, 
Canadian citizens and physically fit. Candidates must have reached their 16th but not 
their 21st birthday on the first day of January preceding entrance, with the exception of 
junior matriculation candidates for Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean who must have 
reached their 16th but not their 20th birthday on the first day of January preceding entrance. 
On entry into one of the Canadian Military Colleges, applicants are enrolled as Regular 
Force Officer Cadets in the Canadian Forces. Costs of tuition, uniforms, books, instru- 
ments and other fees are borne by the Department of National Defence. Officer cadets 
receive a salary of $200 a month, increasing to $215 after three years of service, and are 
charged $85 a month for board and lodging. On successfully completing their academic 
and military training, officer cadets are granted permanent commissions in the Regular 
Force, 
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Most officer cadets entering the Canadian Military Colleges enrol under the Regular 
Officer Training Plan. Provision is also made for the entry of a number of Dominion 
cadets. These are sons of persons who were killed, or died, or are severely incapacitated 
as a result of service in a component of the Canadian Forces or the Canadian Merchant 
Marine during hostilities. Dominion cadets enter the Reserve Force and receive free 
tuition during the first academic year at a Canadian Military College. A limited number 
of Reserve cadets who pay tuition and other fees during the duration of the course may also 
be admitted. 


During the 1970-71 academic year, 1,178 officer cadets were enrolled at the Canadian 
Military Colleges, 545 of them at the Royal Military College, 218 at Royal Roads Military 
College and 415 at Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean. 


Staff and Defence Colleges 


The Canadian Land Forces Command and Staff College at Kingston, Ont., gives a 
44-week course for the training of Captains and Majors for command and staff appoint- 
ments. Although most of the student body is composed of officers of the land element of 
the Canadian Armed Forces, officers from the sea and air elements and from the armies of 
other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. Instruction involves study of 
reference material, syndicate discussions, lectures and tutorial indoor and outdoor exercises. 
In addition to military subjects, the curriculum includes studies in the fields of military 
technology and operational research; leadership, command and management; national and 
international affairs; communication skills; and geopolitics. The syllabus is enhanced by 
a variety of expert military and civilian guest lecturers and by visits to Canadian and 
United States military and civilian establishments. 


The Canadian Forces College in Toronto consists of three institutions for the staff 
training of officers. (1) At the Canadian Forces Staff College, Majors and Lieutenant- 
Colonels from sea, land and air elements of the Canadian Armed Forces take a 44-week 
course to prepare them for assumption of higher rank and greater responsibility. The 
course includes the study of strategic and military problems; national and international 
affairs; military technology and operational research; geopolitics; management; and com- 
munications skills. (2) At the Canadian Forces Staff School, all classifications of officers 
in the rank of Captain take a 10-week course to prepare them to perform staff functions of 
a general nature that are appropriate to their rank and to provide the foundation for their 
subsequent professional development. The course includes the study of management and 
communications skills, national and international affairs, Canada’s national defence 
structure, staff procedures, personnel support services, government and sociology. (3) At 
the Canadian Forces Extension School, selected military and academic courses of study by 
correspondence are offered to all officers of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, the senior college of the Canadian Armed 
Forces, provides a 47-week course to prepare senior military officers in the ranks of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Colonel, and senior officers from other government departments and 
industry, for appointments to positions of higher responsibility, by enabling them to study 
together those aspects of national and international affairs which determine or significantly 
affect Canada’s policies. Lecturers are chosen from the leaders in various fields in Canada 
and other countries. In addition, field studies to certain parts of Canada, the United 
States, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and Latin America familiarize students with condi- 
tions and influences in their own country and in other countries. 
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Section 5.—Reserves and Cadets 


The Naval Reserve 


Recruiting and training of officers and men of the Naval Reserve is conducted mainly 
through 16 Naval Reserve Units across Canada under the Commander, Maritime Command 
whose Headquarters is located at Halifax, N.S. Naval Reserve Units are established at 
the following centres :— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Thunder Bay, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Esquimalt, B.C., HMCS Malahat 


Naval Reserve Units, commanded by Reserve Officers, provide both basic and special- 
ized training for officers and men of the Naval Reserve. Additional training is also con- 
ducted in Regular Force schools across the country and in HMC Ships. 


The Militia 


Following the review undertaken by the Government in 1969 of Canada’s defence and 
foreign policy, the basic priorities of the defence policy were re-defined, with greater em- 
phasis placed on the protection of Canada’s national sovereignty. These decisions, coupled 
with the need for financial restraints, resulted in changes to the organization and role of the 
Militia within the general context of the re-defined roles of Canada’s Armed Forces as 
a whole. 


The Militia has been reduced to a strength of approximately 19,000 which has been 
achieved by reductions in unit establishments and in the number of service units. Little 
change was made in the number of armoured, artillery and infantry units because it is for 
this type of militiaman that the greatest need is foreseen. Command and control is 
exercised through five Militia Area Headquarters and 21 Militia District Headquarters. 


The traditional role of the Militia to support the Regular Force has been re-emphasized. 
Specifically, the Militia will now: (1) provide trained individuals for augmentation and 
reinforcement of the Regular Force; (2) provide trained sub-units to support the field force 
for the defence of Canada and the maintenance of internal security; (3) provide trained 
personnel for the augmentation of the civil emergency operations organization; and (4) 
form the base on which the Regular Force could be expanded in the event of an emergency. 


To ensure a closer relationship between the Militia and the Regular Force and to 
facilitate a training program more closely related to its role, the Militia, less 12 communica- 
tion units, has been placed under direct command of the Commander, Mobile Command. 
The 12 communication units, whose role is to augment the communication system, are 
under the command of Canadian Forces Communication Command. 


Air Reserve 


The active sub-components of the Primary Reserve of the air element are designated 
the Air Reserve, which is made up of six Reserve Flying Squadrons and four Air Reserve 
Regional Headquarters. Montreal and Toronto each has two Flying Squadrons and one 
Air Reserve Regional Headquarters; Winnipeg and Edmonton each has a single Flying 
Squadron and an Air Reserve Regional Headquarters. The Air Reserve Regional Head- 
quarters is required to provide the necessary administrative support to the Flying Squadron 
to include all phases from recruiting to release procedures, except for operational control 
and flying training. All Air Reserve Squadrons are responsible through 10 Tactical Air 
Group to the Commander, Mobile Command. All Flying Squadrons are equipped with 
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the DHC-3 Otter. Their role is light tactical air transport and reconnaissance for ground 
forces. They can be tasked as: (1) tactical air transport, including logistics support, air 
evacuation of casualties, communications and liaison; (2) airborne surveillance in support of 
ground forces in a permissive air environment; (3) aerial photography to provide the ground 
forces with a limited photographic capability that will supplement the reconnaissance 
provided by specialized tactical reconnaissance aircraft; (4) aerial, visual, photographic 
operations; and (5) provision of a reserve of trained pilots who can be incorporated into the 
Mobile Command Flying Units if required. 


Canadian Armed Forces Cadets 


The object of the cadet movement in Canada is to provide the opportunity for young 
men, aged 13 to 18, to acquire the fundamentals of good citizenship and leadership through 
a combination of training at local cadet units and at summer camps. In keeping with the 
unified concept of the Canadian Armed Forces, the Sea, Army and Air Cadet organizations 
have integrated the command and control functions of their respective organizations and 
adopted a common aim: “To develop in youth the attributes of good citizenship and leader- 
ship; to promote physical fitness; and to stimulate their interest in the Sea, Land and Air 
elements of the Canadian Forces’. While cadet officers remain environmental, they are 
commissioned in the Cadet Instructor List which is a sub-component of the Canadian Forces 
Reserve. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the Navy 
League of Canada in partnership with the Canadian Forces, comprise 183 corps which are 
supervised jointly by the local branches of the League and by Regular Force officers. 
Instruction at corps level is carried out by Cadet Instructor List (Sea). Two training 
establishments, Cornwallis on the East Coast and Quadra on the West Coast, accommodate 
officers and 2,700 cadets for two-week training periods in the summer. Under an exchange 
program, 100 Canadian sea cadets exchange visits with an equal number of United States 
sea cadets on the East and West Coasts, and 10 exchange with European sea cadets. In 
addition, 400 selected cadets receive a six-week training course at Canadian Forces bases. 
Sea experience is provided throughout the year in HMC Ships and Ministry of Transport 
Ships. As of Jan. 31, 1971, the strength of the corps was 1,016 officers and 10,723 cadets. 


Royal Canadian Army Cadets.—Supervision of the organization and training of 
Army cadets is the responsibility of the Regular Force. The training and administration 
is the responsibility of the officers of the Cadet Instructor List (Army), a sub-component 
of the Canadian Forces Reserves, and civilian instructors. As of Jan. 31, 1971, officers 
and civilian instructors numbered 2,603 and there were 38,883 cadets enrolled in 420 corps. 


The International Exchange Visits Program gave Army cadets an opportunity to visit 
and train abroad; 94 cadets went to Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana, 
and Grenada; 16 went to the National Rifle Association matches at Bisley, England, and 
two officers and 12 cadets attended the Outward Bound Course at Towyn, Wales. Cadets 
from the Caribbean countries trained at Camp Gagetown, N.B., Valcartier, Que., and Ipper- 
wash Cadet Camp, Ont. One officer and 12 cadets from Britain trained at the National 
Army Cadet Camp at Banff, Alta., and 16 British cadets participated in the Dominion of 
Canada Rifle Association matches at the Connaught Ranges near Ottawa. Seven cadets 
from Canada attended the U.S. Ranger course at Hawk Mountain, Pa., and a similar number 
of U.S. Rangers attended Banff National Cadet Camp. 

In 1971, 4,657 cadets attended six-week trades and specialist courses at Camp Gage- 
town, in New Brunswick, CFB Valcartier in Quebec, CFB Borden, CFB London and Ipper- 
wash Camp in Ontario, CFB Shilo in Manitoba, CFB Calgary in Alberta and CFB Esqui- 
malt and Vernon in British Columbia; 3,866 cadets attended two-week cadet leader and 
special camps at Camp Gagetown, Valcartier, Montreal, Ipperwash, Shilo, Churchill and 
Vernon; 288 master cadets attended the National Army Cadet Camp at Banff for six weeks 
of training which included mountain marches, rock-climbing and survival. 
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Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—The Air Cadet movement operates on the basis of a 
partnership between the Air Cadet League of Canada, a voluntary civilian organization, 
and the Canadian Armed Forces. The League sponsors and administers air cadet activities 
while the Canadian Armed Forces provide training personnel, syllabi and equipment and 
also assist the League in organization and administration. The objectives of training are 
to encourage air cadets to develop the attributes of good citizenship, to stimulate in them 
an interest in aviation and space technology, and to help them develop a high standard of 
physical fitness, mental alertness and discipline. The authorized ceiling of cadet enrolment 
is 30,000; the strength at Jan. 31, 1971, was 26,269 cadets attached to 371 squadrons across 
Canada. 


During the summer of 1971, camps were conducted at CFB Greenwood, N.S., Bagot- 
ville, Que., Trenton, Ont., and Penhold, Alta., attended by about 7,500 cadets. A six-week 
senior leaders’ course for 240 cadets, a technical training course for 100 cadets, and a six- 
week physical training and recreational course for 75 cadets were held at CFB Borden, Ont. 
A bush-familiarization course, teaching the techniques of survival and ground search, was 
conducted at Namao, Alta., for 54 cadets. Under the International Exchange Visits 
Program, 62 air cadets were exchanged with Austria, Belgium, Britain, France, Israel, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


About 250 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
Canadian Armed Forces sponsored scholarships; additional scholarships were awarded by 
the Air Cadet League and other organizations in 1971. 


Section 6.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board is the agency in the Department of National Defence 
responsible for scientific research. It was created in 1947 by an amendment to the National 
Defence Act and consists of a full-time chairman and a vice-chairman, five ex officio mem- 
bers, and a varying number of members selected from universities and industry appointed 
by the Governor in Council. The ex officio members are the Deputy Minister of National 
Defence, the President of the National Research Council, the Chief of Defence Staff, the 
Vice Chief of Defence Staff and the Chief of Technical Services. The Chairman is the 
chief executive officer of the Board’s research organization. He is a member of the Defence 
Council and the Defence Management Committee, the senior policy and management 
bodies of the Department, while the Vice Chairman is an associate member of the Defence 
Management Committee. 


The research organization consists of seven research establishments which carry out an 
intramural program of research specifically oriented toward military needs. The Board 
also conducts an extramural research program through grants in aid of research to universi- 
ties. These investigations are usually basic in nature and seek to provide new knowledge 
in fields from which important military developments are likely to arise. Support is also 
provided to industry on a cost-sharing basis with the object of promoting and strengthening 
the applied research. 


There are effective arrangements with Canada’s allies to ensure mutual use of defence 
scientific knowledge, resources and facilities. The Board represents Canada on a number 
of specialist committees through which NATO’s scientific endeavours are processed and 
co-ordinated. The Board maintains liaison offices in Washington, London and Paris. 


Research on maritime surveillance problems is carried. out at the Defence Research 
Establishment Atlantic and at the Defence Research Establishment Pacific, the latter also 
being responsible for related research in the Arctic. Research and development of weapons 
and defence against various weapons is undertaken in co-operation with the Armed Forces 
at several establishments, the largest of which is the Defence Research Establishment 
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Valcartier. Its principal activities include surveillance, night-vision aids and detection 
devices, lasers, propellants and explosives, aerospace research, weapons systems analysis 
and studies on armament. 


Defence communications studies are carried out by the Communications Research 
Centre (Department of Communications) on behalf of the Defence Research Board. 
Research on the defensive aspects of chemical, biological and atomic weapons is carried out 
at two Defence Research establishments—the Defence Research Establishment Suffield at 
Ralston, Alta., and the Defence Research Establishment Ottawa; the latter is also respon- 
sible for the major northern activities and for power sources. 


The Defence and Civil Institute of Environmental Medicine is an amalgamation of the 
Board’s former Defence Research Establishment Toronto and the Canadian Forces Institute 
of Environmental Medicine, the research and associated facilities being available also to 
other Federal Government departments and agencies. Its defence program concerns the 
efficient performance of man in the military role and includes behavioural and bioscience 
investigations related to all environments. It advises on the physiological and psycho- 
logical fitness of aircraft crews and on a variety of training projects. Highly specialized 
assistance in the investigation of accidents in all environments is available both for military 
and for civil agencies, with particular emphasis on human factors and environmental situa- 
tions with serious hazard potentials. The Defence Research Analysis Establishment 
provides scientific evaluation and analysis of present and future weapons systems, tactical 
doctrine and other aspects of military operations, and studies broad strategic problems. 


Thus, the Board continues to support the fields of research that are of foremost interest 
to the Canadian Armed Forces and the program is under continuing review to ensure that 
cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close liaison is 
maintained between the Defence Research Board and other appropriate departments of 
government to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated 
with production. 


Section 7.—\Canada Emergency Measures Organization 


The Canada Emergency Measures Organization was brought into being to initiate, 
stimulate and co-ordinate the civil aspects of defence policy delegated to federal depart- 
ments and agencies to meet the threat of nuclear war on Canada. It is also responsible for 
providing support and guidance to provincial and municipal authorities in the development 
of their emergency capabilities. 


Plans exist at all levels of government for the provision of emergency arrangements for 
health services, welfare services, employment of manpower and national resources and for 
practically every area of endeavour that is required to respond in an emergency situation. 


The 1969 Year Book, at pp. 1201-1203, contains details of the establishment, powers 
and functions of Canada EMO, together with an outline of provincial government civil 
emergency responsibilities. 


Section 8.—Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Defence Construction Limited (DCL) was established in 1950 as a Crown company 
to contract for major military construction and maintenance projects required by the 
Department of National Defence. The present company was incorporated in 1951 under 
the authority of the Defence Production Act. In April 1965, the control and supervision 
of Defence Construction (1951) Limited was transferred from the Minister of Defence 
Production to the Minister of National Defence. It is a Crown corporation as defined in 
Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act and listed in Schedule “C”’ in the Act (see 
pp. 158-159). 
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The delineation of responsibility between the Department of National Defence and 
DCLis as follows. The Department of National Defence, as owner and the design author- 
ity, is responsible for providing DCL with complete plans and specifications as well as funds 
from which contract payments are made; the technical direction and supervision of the 
work of design consultants as well as procurement of land, when required, is also provided 
by the Department. DCL is the contracting and construction supervisory agency. Its 
function is to obtain tenders, to make recommendations regarding awards and to award 
and administer major construction and maintenance contracts. Upon request from the 
Department of National Defence, DCL also engages architects and engineers to prepare 
plans and specifications in accordance with the requirements of the Department. Contracts 
are entered into between the contractor or consultant and DCL. As an integral part of its 
contracting role, DCL is responsible for administration of the contract, supervision of the 
construction work, certification of the contractors’ progress claims for payment and certi- 
fication that the work has been completed in accordance with the contract and handed over 
to the Department. The Department of Supply and Services is responsible for payment 
of contract accounts. 


In addition to acting as the contracting agency for major construction for the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, DCL provides assistance, when requested, to other Federal 
Government departments and agencies relative to construction requirements. It also 
administers defence construction projects in Canada which are financed by the Government 
of the United States. 
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PART I.—OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Books About Canada 


This basic list of books about Canada, contributed by the National Library, includes 
a selection of publications grouped alphabetically by author and arranged under the subject 
classifications of the Arts and the Performing Arts, Biography, Country and People, 
Economics, Government and Politics, History, Literature, and General Reference Works, 
The selection represents many aspects of Canadian life, emphasizes the latest editions of 
books published within the past three years, and includes titles issued in either or both 
English and French, accompanied by the publisher’s address. 


It should be noted that, although this list is an annual feature of the Canada Year Book, 
it is not a cumulative presentation; it is limited to about 460 titles, necessitating the omis- 
sion of some items that appeared the preceding year to permit the inclusion of others. For 
additional titles, the reader should consult the lists of books in earlier Canada Year Books 
or one or more of the bibliographical collections listed under the heading ‘““General Reference 
Works’, particularly the monthly or annual editions of Canadiana published by the 
National Library. 


The Arts and the Performing Arts/Les arts et les arts d’interprétation 


ApaAmson, Jeremy. The Hart House collection of Canadian paintings. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1969. 120 p. 


Beauv, Claude. L’architecture contemporaine au Canada frangais. Québec, Ministéres des af- 
faires culturelles, 1969. 94p. (Collection art, vie et sciences au Canada frangais, 10.) 


Bocas, Jean Sutherland. The National Gallery of Canada. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1971. 
136 p. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS. Domestic music list./Liste de la musique domestique. 
Ottawa, Canadian Association of Broadcasters, 1971. 155 p. 


CanaDIaAn Music Counc. The Annual Conference, Montreal, 1969. Contemporary music and audi- 
ences./La musique contemporaine et le public. Toronto, 1969. 77 p. 


Couiins, Peter. Architectural judgement. Montreal, McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1971. 220 p. 
Darsors, Dominique. Art indien et esquimau du Canada. Barcelone, Ediciones Poligrafia, 1970. 24 p. 
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Darzois, Dominique. Indian and Eskimo art of Canada. Toronto, Ryerson, 1971. 23 p. 
Duauay, Raoul, comp. Musiques du Kébék. Montréal, Editions du Jour, 1971. 331 p. 
Eps, C. M. Canadian architecture 1960/1970. Toronto, Burns and MacEachern, 1971. 264 p. 


Gummnerte, Pierre. Bibliographie de la danse thédtrale au Canada. Ottawa, Bibliothéque nationale 
du Canada, 1970. 150 p. 


Harper, J. R. Early painters and engravers in Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1971. 
376 p. 


Harris, Lawren. Lawren Harris. Ed. by Bess Harrisand R. G. P. Conerove and with intro. by 
Northrop Frye. Toronto, Macmillan, 1969. 146 p. 


Hunkxin, Harry. There is no finality. Toronto, Burns and MacEachern, 1971. 160 p. 
Inunnit: the art of the Canadian Eskimo. Ottawa, Information Canada, 1970. 103 p. 
JoUVANCOURT, Hugues de. Clarence Gagnon. Montréal, Editions La Frégate, 1970. 148 p. 


KauuMann, Helmut. A history of music in Canada, 1634-1914. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1969. 311 p. 


Kane, Paul. Paul Kane’s frontier, including Wanderings of the artist among the Indians of North 
America. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1971. 350 p. 


Kuymasz, R. B. B. The Ukrainian winter folksong cycle in Canada. Ottawa, Information Canada, 
1970. 156p. (National Museum of Canada. Folklore series, 9) 


Lorenzini1, Amleto. The National Ballet of Canada. Toronto, Musson, 1971. 1 portfolio. 


McMicHakrEt CoNsERVATION CoLLECTION. Canadian art; vital decades. Text by Paul Duvat. Tor- 
onto, Clarke, Irwin, 1970. 1 vol. 


MELuEN, Peter. The group of seven. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 174 p. 


Mornis, Peter. Canadian feature films; 1918-1969. Ottawa, Canadian Film Institute, 1970-. (Cana- 
dian filmography series, 6) 


Noaurz, Dominique. Fssais sur le cinéma québecois. Montréal, Editions du Jour, 1970. 221 p. 
Ontario ART GALLERY. The Canadian collection. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1970. 672 p. 


Ostiauy, Jean. Un siécle de peinture canadienne, 1870-1970. Québec, Presses de l’ Université Laval, 
1971. 206 p 


Peinture canadienne-francaise. Montréal, Presses de 1’ Université de Montréal, 1970. 69 p. 
Royat Ontario Musseum. Craft dimensions Canada. Toronto, 1969. 1 vol. 
Sarpie, Moshe. Beyond Habitat. Edited by John Kerrtz. Montreal, Tundra Books, 1970. 244 p. 


Sculpture/Inuit: Sculpture of the Inuit: Masterworks of the Canadian Arctic./La sculpture chez les Inuit: 
chefs d’oeuvre del’ Arctique canadien. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1971. 493 p. 


SoclkTk DES GRAPHISTES DU CANADA. Graphic design; Canada./Graphisme canadien. Toronto, 
Methuen, 1970. 1 vol. 


Symons, Scott. Heritage; a romantic look at early Canadian furniture. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1971. 1 vol. 


Tarp, L.M. Louis. Vingt ans de thédtre au nouveau monde. Montréal, Editions du Jour, 1971. 173 p. 


Toker, Franklin. The Church of Notre-Dame in Montreal; an architectural history. Montreal, McGill- 
Queen’s University Press, 1970. 196 p. 


Town, Harold. Drawings. Intro. and text by Robert Futrorp. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1969. 191 p. 


TowNsEND, William, ed. Canadian art today. London, Studio International, 1970. 114 p. 
Unitt, D. J. American and Canadian goblets. Peterborough, Ont., Clock House, 1971. 351 p. 


UAE D.J. Canadian silver, silverplate and related glass. Peterborough, Ont., Clock House, 1970. 
56 p. 


VaruEy, Gloria. To be a dancer; Canada’s National Ballet School. Toronto, Martin, 1971. 98 p. 


Water, Arnold, ed. Aspects de la musique au Canada. Ed. francaise dirigée par Giles Potvin et 
Maryvonne Kiuprener. Montréal, Centre de psychologie et de pédagogie, 1970. 347 p. 


Watter, Arnold, ed. Aspects of music in Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1969. 
336 p. 


WessteR, Donald. Larly Canadian pottery. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1971. 256 p. 


Winntrec Art Gattery. 150 years of art in Manitoba; struggle for a visual civilization. Winnipeg, 
1970. 115 p. 


ons Ritchie. Azes, chops & hot licks; the Canadian rock music scene. Edmonton, Hurtig, 1971. 
p. 
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Biography /Biographie 
BoCeAN. Sylvia. John Toronto; a biography of Bishop Strachan. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1969. 
p. 


Boss6, Eveline. Joseph-Charles Taché, 1820-1894, un grand repr ésentant de l’ élite canadienne francaise. 
Québec, Editions Garneau, 1971. 324 p. 


ELD Hartwell. Louis Riel, the rebel and the hero. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1971. 
p. 


Bumstep, J. M. Henry Alline, 1748-1784. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1971. 116 p. 
Burns, HE. LL.M. General Mud; memoirs of two world wars. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin. 1970. 254 p. 


Deésttets, Andrée. Hector-Louis Langevin, un pére dela Confédération canadienne, 1826-1906. Québec, 
Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1969. 461 p. 


pconery of Canadian biography. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1966-. (to be completed in 
24 vols.) 


Dictionnaire biographique du Canada. Québec, Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1966-. (l’ouvrage entier 
doit comprendre 24 vols.) 


Dunn, Marty. Red on white; the biography of Duke Redbird. Toronto, New Press, 1971. 120 p. 


Eaton, Sara. Lady of the backwoods; a biography of Catharine Parr Traill. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1969. 175p. 


Frnt. David. John Strachan, pastor and politician. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1971. 160p. 


Gagnon, Marcel-Aimé. Jean Charles Harvey, précurseur de la révolution tranquille. Montréal, 
Beauchemin, 1970. 378 p. 


Grovutx, Lionel-A. Mes mémoires. Montréal, Fides, 1970-. 2 vols. 
Harvey, Robert. Pioneers of Manitoba. Winnipeg, Prairie Publishers, 1970. 82 p. 


HeENpDERSON, Dorothy. Will mankind listen; a tribute to Dr. Brock Chisholm. Vancouver, Best- 
Printer, 1970. 104 p. 


Rone. B.W. John Sandfield MacDonald, 1812-1878. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1971. 

131 p. 

JACKMAN, S. W. Portraits of the premiers; an informal history of British Columbia. Sidney, B.C., 
Gray’s, 1969. 272 p. 


Kimpatt, Elizabeth. The man in the panama hat; reminiscences of my uncle, Stephen Leacock. Tor- 
onto, McClelland and Stewart. 1970. 174 p. 


Laiwiaw, A. F. Man from Margaree. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1971. 218 p. 
Lapaumeg, G. E. Le bruit de choses réveillé; mémoires. Montréal, Leméac, 1969-70. 2 vols. 
Leaate, D. M. Stephen Leacock; a biography. Toronto, Doubleday, 1970. 296 p. 


LEPROHON, Pierre. Le destin tragique de Cavelier de la Salle. Paris, Nouvelles Editions Debresse, 
1969. 283 p. 


Larriz, William T. The Tom Thomson mystery. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1970. 239 p. 
MacRag, Marion. MacNab of Dundurn. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1971. 240 p. 
Miuts, Ivor J. Stout hearts stand tall. Vancouver, Evergreen, 1971. 331 p. 


Norpsae, Martin. The possibilities of Canada are truly great; memoirs 1906-1924. Ed. by T. D. 
ReceHR. Toronto, Macmillan, 1971. 246 p. 


Pickerseiu, J. W. The Mackenzie King record. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1960-70. 4 
vols. 


PrirsgouaK. Pictures out of my life. Ed. from tape-recorded interviews by Dorothy Exsrr. Mont- 
real, published by Design Collaborative in association with Oxford University Press, Toronto, 
19712 91eps 


Povuuton, Ron. The paper tyrant; John Ross Robertson of the Toronto Telegram. Toronto, Clarke, 
Irwin, 1971. 227 p. 


Prypr, Duncan. Nunaga; my land, my country. Edmonton, Hurtig, 1971. 285 p. 

Rasy, Ormond. Radio’s first voice; the story of Regional Fessenden. Toronto, Macmillan, 1970. 161 p. 

Rosertson, Barbara. Wilfrid Laurier, the great conciliator. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1971. 160 p. 

Rumiutty, Robert. Henri Bourassa; la vie publique d’un grand Canadien. Montréal, Editions de 
l’Homme, 1969. 791 p. 

Srewip, James. Guests never leave hungry; the autobiography of James Sewid, a Kwakiutl Indian. Ed. 
by J. P. Sprapitey. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1969. 310 p. 

Smiru, Dorothy. James Douglas, father of British Columbia. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1971. 128 p. 
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Smiru, J. K. David Thompson, fur trader, explorer, geographer. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1971. 128 p. 


Sowsy, Cedric W. A family writ large. Don Mills, Ont., Longman, 1971. 278 p. 


SpeaicHt, Robert. Vanier; soldier, diplomat and Governor General, a biography. Toronto, Collins, 
1970. 488 p. 


Stanxs, Alain. «Ce combat qui n’en finit plus...»; un essai sur la vie et l’oeuvre de l’ éminent microbiolo- 
giste canadien, Armand Frappier. Montréal, Editions de l’Homme, 1970. 269 p. 


StursBERG, Peter. Mister Broadcasting; the Ernie Bushnell story. Toronto, Martin, 1971. 292 p. 
TAKASHIMA, Shizuye. A child in prison camp. Montreal, Tundra, 1971. 60p. 

Terso, John. Trapping is my life. Illus. by Lorne BoucHarp. Toronto, Martin, 1970. 125 p. 
Tuomas, Clara. Ryerson of Upper Canada. Toronto, Ryerson, 1969. 151 p. 


VALLIERES, Pierre. Négres blancs d’ Amérique; autobiographie précoce d’un «terroriste) québécois. 
Montréal, Editions parti pris, 1968. 278 p. 


Vauureres, Pierre. White Niggers of America. Trans. by Joan PINKHAM. Toronto, McClelland 
and Stewart, 1971. 278p. 


VANIER, Georges P. Only to serve. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1970. 115 p. 
Vanier, Georges P. Je ne demande qu’d servir. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1971. 164 p. 


Wiuii1aAMson, Moncrieff. Robert Harris, 1849-1919; an unconventional biography. Toronto, McClelland 
and Stewart, 1970. 222 p. 


Wiuson, Clifford P. Campbell of the Yukon. Toronto, Macmillan, 1970. 189 p. 


Country and People/Pays et peuple 
L’agriculture canadienne des années 70. Rapport de la Commission du planification de l’agriculture 
canadienne. Ottawa, Imprimerie de la Reine, 1970. 538 p. 


ALLEN, Richard. The social passion; religion and social reform in Canada, 1914-28. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1971. 385 p. 


Avpet, Louis-Philippe. Histoire de l’enseignement au Québec, 1608-1840, 1840-1971. Montréal, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1971. 2 vols. 


Bé&LANGER, Pierre W., comp. Ecole et société au Québec; éléments d’une sociologie de I’ éducation. 
Montréal, HMH, 1970. 465 p. 


BERGLUND, Berndt. The edible wild; a complete cookbook and guide to edible wild plants in Canada and 
Eastern North America. By Berndt Bera@iunp and C. E. Botsspy. Toronto, Paguarian, 1971. 
188 p. 


BuisHEen, B. R. Doctors and doctrines; the ideology of medical care in Canada. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1969. 202 p. 


Boypett, C.L.,ed. Critical issues in Canadian society. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971. 
597 p. 


Be Tou ene, Without reserve. Illus. by Susan Ross. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
969 2p 


Le Canada au seuil du siécle de l’abondance. Montréal, HMH, 1969. 376 p. 


Canadian agriculture in the seventies. Report of the Federal Task Force on Agriculture. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1969. 475 p. 


C'est parti. eo au secrétaire d’Etat du Comité Jeunesse. Ottawa, Information Canada, 
1971. 248 p. 

Cuutsst, George. Potlatch. Sidney, B.C., Gray’s, 1969. 188 p. 

Couuins, R. J. <A great way to go; the automobile in Canada. Toronto, Ryerson, 1969. 152 p. 
Exuiort, Jean, ed. Minority Canadians. Scarborough, Ont., Prentice-Hall, 1971. 2 vols. 

Fisuer, Marni,ed. Ezpedition Yukon. Don Mills, Ont., Nelson, 1971. 200 p. 


dere Esther, ed. The Canadian Rockies, early travels and explorations. Edmonton, Hurtig, 1969. 
p. 


GauiacHER, J. E. Social progress and institutions; the Canadian case. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1971. 531 p. 


GARIQUE, Philippe. La vie familiale des Canadiens francais. Montréal, Presses de 1’ Université de 
Montréal, 1970. 142 p. 


GorMEty, Sheila. Drugs and the Canadian scene. Toronto, Paguatian, 1970. 186 p. 
GRAND’MAISON, Jacques. Nationalisme et religion. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1970. 2 vols. 
Guutrt, D.W. A history of dentistry in Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1971. 308 p. 
Hame.in, Louis-Edmond. Le Canada. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1969. 300 p. 
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PAE, ene Where to eat in Canada. By Anne Harpy and Sandra Gorriies. Ottawa, Oberon, 
1971. 192 p. 


HontaMan, J. J. Arctic townsmen; ethnic backgrounds and modernization. Ottawa, Canadian Re- 
search Centre for Anthropology, St. Paul University, 1970. 303 p. 


Horwoop, Harold. Newfoundland. Toronto, Macmillan, 1969. 244 p. 


Howarp, Irene. Vancowver’s Svenskar; a history of the Swedish community in Vancouver. Vancouver, 
Vancouver Historical Society, 1970. 127 p. 


Howe tt, Nancy. Sports and games in Canadian life, 1700 to the present. Toronto, Macmillan, 1969. 
78 p. 

Instant World; a report on telecommunications in Canada. Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971. 256 p. 

Irvine, R. M.,ed. Crisis; readings in environmental issues and strategies. Toronto, Macmillan, 1971. 
354 p. 


IsHWARAN, K. The Canadian family; a book of readings. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971. 
57 p. 
It’s your turn. Report to the Secretary of State by the Committee on Youth. Ottawa, Information 
Canada, 1971. 216 p. 


Kaspacn, W.F. The demographic bases of Canadian society. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1971. 354 p. 
Karz0rn, William, ed. Canada; a guide to the peaceable kingdom. Toronto, Macmillan, 1970. 345 p. 


peur ann, R., ed. Urban problems; a Canadian reader. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1971. 408 p. 


KrycHiowskt, T.W.,ed. Polish Canadians: profile and image; siz studies. Toronto, Polish Alliance 
Press, 1969. 111 p. 


LANSDOWNE, J. F. Birds of the Eastern forest. Paintings by J. F. LANSDOWNE, text by J. A. Livinec- 
- ston. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1968-1970. 2 vols. 


LORIMER, ee Working people; life in a downtown city neighborhood. Toronto, Lewis and Samuel, 
1971. 273 p. 


Mann, W.E., ed. Social and cultural change in Canada. Toronto, Copp Clark, 1970. 2 vols. 
Mann, W.E., ed. Social deviance in Canada. Vancouver, Copp Clark, 1971. 412 p. 


Marxoostz. Harpoon of the Hunter. Illus. by Germaine ArNaxTauyoK. Montreal, McGill- 
Queen’s University Press, 1970. 81 p. 

Marxoosiz. Le harpon du chasseur. Trad. de l’anglais par Claire Martin. Montréal, Cercle du 
livre de France, 1971. 95 p. 

Marsu, Leonard C. Communities in Canada; selected sources. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1970. 213 p. 

Maruncuak, M. H. The Ukrainian Canadians; a history. Winnipeg, Ukrainian Free Academy of 
Sciences, 1970. 792 p. 

Martuews, Robin, ed. The struggle for Canadian universities; a dossier. Toronto, New Press, 1969. 
184 p. 

McCourt, Edward. The Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Toronto, Macmillan, 1969. 236 p. 

MINHINNICK, Jeanne. At home in Upper Canada. Illus. by John RicumMonp. Toronto, Clarke, 
Irwin, 1970. 228 p. 

MorzgaAv, Colette. Fin d’une religion? Monographie d'une paroisse canadienne-francaise. Montréal, 
Presses de l’ Université de Montréal, 1969. 485 p. 

Morrison, R.N. Corporate adaptability to bilingualism and biculturalism. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1970. 389 p. 

Nationat Firm Boarp. A time to dream./Réveries en couleurs. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
19 7ieelevols 

Orxin, Max M. Speaking Canadian; an informal account of the English in Canada. Toronto, General 
Pub. Co., 1970. 276 p. 

OssenBERG, R.J.,ed. Canadian society; pluralism, change and conflict. Scarborough, Ont., Prentice- 
Hall, 1971. 214 p. 

Peers, F. W. The politics of Canadian broadcasting, 1920-1951. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1969. 466 p. 

Penuineton, Norman. On Canada; essays in honour of Frank H. Underhill. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1971. 196 p. 

Pixe, R. M. Who doesn’t get to university and why; a study on accessibility to higher education in Canada. 
Ottawa, Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 1970. 210 p. 

Price, Ray. The howling arctic; the remarkable people who made Canada sovereign in the farthest North. 
Toronto, Martin, 1970. 284 p. 

Purvis, Ron. Treasure hunting in British Columbia. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1971. 143 p. 
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Putnam, D.F., ed. Canada; a regional analysis. Don Mills, Ont., Dent, 1970. 390 p. 

ReEADER’s Dicest AssociaTION (CANADA). Jn search of Canada. Montreal, 1971. 319 p. 
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Nicuotson, G. W. L. The gunners of Canada; the history of Canadian artillery, 1534-1967. Toronto, 
McClelland and Stewart, 1967-1972. 2 vols. 


Patterson, Palmer. The Canadian Indian; a history since 1500. Don Mills, Ont., Collier-Macmillan, 
1972. 210 p. 


Pickersei, J. W., ed. The Mackenzie King record. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1960- 
1970. 4 vols. 
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PLANTE, Hermann. L’ Eyglise catholique au Canada, 1604-1886. Trois-Riviéres, Editions du Bien 
public, 1970. 516 p. 


Rumutty, Robert. Histoire de Montréal. Montréal, Fides, 1970-. 
ScHuL., Joseph. Rebellion; the rising in French Canada 1837. Toronto, Macmillan, 1971. 226 p. 


SEARLE, Ronald. Les fourrures qui firent fureur; annales de la Compagnie de la Baie d’ Hudson, 1670- 
1970. Par Ronald Srarie et Kildare Dosss. Traduit et adapté par Jean-Louis Morean. 
Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 124 p. 


SEARLE, Ronald. The great fur opera; annals of the Hudson Bay Company, 1670-1970. By Ronald 
SEARLE and Kildare Dosss. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 122 p. 


Staurin, Robert-Lionel. La sorcellerie au Québec du XVIT¢ au XI X* siécle. Montréal, Leméac, 
1971. 245 p. 


Swarnson, Donald, comp. Historical essays on the Prairie Provinces. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1970. 312 p. (Carleton library, 53) 


SwETTENHAM, John. Canada and the First World War. Toronto, Ryerson, 1969. 160 p. 


Tra, Walter. In Rupert’s Land; memoirs of Walter Traill. Ed. by Mae Atwoop. Toronto, 
McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 232 p. 


TRUEMAN, Stuart. An intimate history of New Brunswick. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 
54 p. 

Waitt, P. B. Canada 1874-1896; arduous destiny. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1971. 340 p. 
(Canadian centenary ser., 13 


WARKENTIN, John, comp. Manitoba historical atlas; a selection of facsimile maps, plans and sketches 
from 1612 to 1969. Ed. with intro. and annotations by John WARKENTIN and R. I. Ruaauzs. 
Winnipeg, Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, 1970. 585 p. 


WILKINSON, Douglas. Arctic fever; the search for the Northwest passage. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 
1971. 154 p. 


Wison, Sir C. W. Mapping the frontier; Charles Wilson’s diary of the survey of the 49th Parallel, 1859- 
1862. Seattle, University of Washington Press; Toronto, Macmillan, 1970. 182 p. 


Zastow, Morris. The opening of Canadian North, 1870-1914. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1971. 
339 p. 


Zoutvany, Y. F. The government of New France; royal, clerical or class rule? Scarborough, Ont., 
Prentice-Hall, 1971. 115 p. 


Literature/Les lettres 


Bourneur, Roland. Saint-Denys-Garneau et ses lectures européennes. Québec, Presses de |’ Uni- 
versité Laval, 1969. 332 p. (Vie des lettres canadiennes, 6) 


BowERING, George. Al Purdy. Toronto, Copp Clark, 1970. 117 p. (Studies in Canadian litera- 
ture, 6) 


Brunet, Berthelot. Histoire de la littérature canadienne-francaise, suivie de portraits d’écrivains. 
Montréal, Editions HMH, 1970. 332 p. 


CocksBurRN, R. H. The novels of Hugh MacLennan. Montreal, Harvest House, 1969. 165 p. 


Coaswe tt, F.W.,comp. One hundred poems of modern Quebec. Trans. by Fred Coagswett. Frederic- 
ton, N.B., Fiddlehead Poetry Books, 1970. 91 p. 


Cogswett, F. W., comp. A second hundred poems of modern Quebec. Selected and trans. by Fred 
Coagswetu. Fredericton, N.B., Fiddlehead Poetry Books, 1971. 80 p. 


Cotomso, J. R., comp. How do I love thee; sixty poets of Canada (and Quebec) select and introduce their 
favourite poems from their own work. Edmonton, Hurtig, 1970. 184 p. 


Cotomso, J.R. New directions in Canadian poetry. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971. 87p. 


CotnaM, Jacques, comp. Poétes du Québec, 1860-1968; anthologie présentée par Jacques Cotnam et 
précédée d'une bibliographie. Montréal, Fides, 1969. 222 p. 


Dessarats, P. H., ed. What they used to tell us about; Indian legends of Labrador. Toronto, Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart, 1969. 92 p. 


Erumr-Buais, Jean, 6d. Emile N elligan, poésie révée et poésie vécue. Montréal, Cercle du livre de 
France, 1969. 189 p. 


Frye, Northrop. The bush garden; essuys on the Canadian imagination. Toronto, Anansi,1971. 256p. 
Gay, Paul. Notre littérature; guide littéraire du Canada francais. Montréal, HMH, 1969. 214 p. 
Gepprgs, Gary, ed. Fifteen Canadian poets. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1970. 301 p. 


Guassco, John. Memoirs of Montparnasse. Introd. by Leon Eprn. Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1970. 241 p. 


usc gone ed. The poetry of French Canada in translation. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
: p. 
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GnarowskI, Michael, ed. Archibald Lampman. Toronto, Ryerson, 1970. 224p. (Critical views 
on Canadian writers, 3) 


Gopin, Jean-Cléo. Le théatre québécois; introduction a diz dramaturges contemporains. Par Jean-Cléo 
Goptn et Laurent Mattyor. Montréal, Hurtubise HMH, 1970. 254 p. 


GoopERHAM, Kent, comp. Jaman Indian. Toronto, Dent, 1969. 196 p. 


GoopMaNn, Hileen. The Canadian writer’s market. Rev. ed. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1971. 114 p. 

GRANDPRE, ace de. Histoire de la littérature francaise du Québec. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1967- 
69. 4 vols. 

Hare, J. E., comp. Contes et nouvelles du Canada francais, 1778-1859. Ottawa, Editions d’Univer- 
sité d’Ottawa, 1971-. 1 vol. (Cahiers du Centre de recherche en civilisation canadienne- 
francaise, 4) 

Hayne, D. M. Buibliographie critique du roman canadien-francais, 1837-1900. Par D. M. Hayne et 
Marcel Trrot. Québec, Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1969. 141 p. 

Hetwiec, David, ed. Fourteen stories high. Ottawa, Oberon, 1971. 172 p. 

Hirsu, Michael. Great Canadian comic books. Toronto, Martin, 1971. 264 p. 

Hoar, Victor. Morley Callaghan. Toronto, Copp Clark, 1969. 123 p. (Studies in Canadian liter- 
ature, 4) 


Jones, D. G. Butterfly on the rock; a study of the themes and images in Canadian literature. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1970. 197 p. 


Lacotn, René. Anne Hébert; une étude de René Lacéte avec un choiz,de poémes. 60 illustrations, une 
chronique bibliographique; Anne Hébert et son temps. Paris, Editions Seghers, 1969. 188 p. 
(Poétes d’aujourd’hui, 189) 

Leacock, 8. B. Feast of Stephen; an anthology of some of the less familiar writings of Stephen Leacock. 

Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 154 p. 


Lemire, Maurice. Les grands thémes nationalistes du roman historique canadien-francais. Québec, 
Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1970. 281 p. (Vie des lettres canadiennes, 8) 


LocHHEAD, Douglas, ed. Made in Canada; new poems of the seventies. Ottawa, Oberon, 1970. 190 p. 
LupwiG, Jack, comp. ' Soundings; new Canadian poets. Toronto, Anansi, 1970. 126 p. 
MANDEL, Eli, comp. Contexts of Canadian criticism. 'Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1971. 


04 p. 
MarsHAaLL, Tom,ed. A.M. Klein. Toronto, Ryerson, 1970. 165 p. (Critical views on Canadian 
writers, 4 


McCourt, Edward. The Canadian West in fiction. Rev. and enl. Toronto, Ryerson, 1970. 131 p. 
Mercatr, John. Sizteen by twelve; short stories by Canadian writers. Toronto, Ryerson, 1970. 224 p. 


NunGak, Zebedee. Unikkaatuat sanaugarngnik atyingualiit Puvirngniturngmit. Eskimo stories from 
Povungnituk, Quebec. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969. 137 p. 


Pacey, Desmond. Essays in Canadian criticism, 1938-1968. Toronto, Ryerson, 1969. 294 p. 


Pinon, Jean-Guy, éd. Poémes 70; anthologie des poéemes de l’année au Québec. Montréal, L’ Hexagone, 
1970. 109 p. 


Le Québec et sa littérature; notes et documents, comptes rendus, informations, bibliographie. Par S. 
Losiquz et autres. Paris, Colin, 1969. 912 p. 


Rag, J. P., ed. Poets of Canada 1969. Ottawa, Rae-Art, 1969. 279 p. 


Repexop, Ernest. Margaret Avison. Toronto, Copp Clark, 1970. 152 p. (Studies in Canadian 
literature, 9) 


SuTHERLAND, Ronald. Second image; comparative studies in Quebec/Canadian literature. Toronto, 
New Press, 1971. 189 p. 


Tuomas, Clara E. Margaret Laurence. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1969. 64p. (Canadian 
writers, 3) 


Toueas, Gérard, comp. Littérature canadienne-francaise contemporaine. Toronto, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. 310 p. 


ViaTtg, Auguste, comp. Anthologie littéraire de l’ Amérique francophone; littérature canadienne, 
louisianaise, haitienne... Sherbrooke, CELEF, 1971. 519 p. 


WappinctTon, Miriam. <A. M. Klein. Toronto, Copp Clark, 1970. 145 p. (Studies in Canadian 
literature, 10) 


Ware, Randall, ed. The book cellar anthology. Toronto, Martin, 1971. 96 p. 
Wison, M.T. E.J. Pratt. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1969. 64p. (Canadian writers, 2) 


Woopcock, George, ed. Malcolm Lowry; the man and his work. Vancouver, University of British 
Columbia Press, 1971. 174 p. 


Woopcock, George. Mordecai Richler. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 62p. (Canadian 
writers, 6) 
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Woopcock, George. Odysseus ever returning; essays on Canadian writers and writing. Toronto, 
McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 158 p. 


Yates, J. M., comp. Volvoz; poetry from the unofficial languages of Canada, in English translation. 
Port Clements, B.C., Sono Nis Press, 1971. 256 p. 


Yarers,J.M.,ed. Contemporary poetry of British Columbia. Vancouver, Sono Nis Press, 1970. 252p. 


General Reference Works/Ouvrages de référence 


Annuaire du Canada; ressources, histoire, institutions et situation économique et sociale du Canada. Ot- 
tawa, Information Canada. Annuel. 


The Atlantic year book. Fredericton, N.B., Published for Aflantic Advocate by Brunswick Press. 
Annual. 


Beauievu, André. Répertoire des publications gouvernementales du Québec de 1867-1964. Par André 
BEAULIEU et Jean HAMELIN. Québec, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1968. 554 p. , Supplément 1965- 
1968. Par André Brautimu, Jean HAMELIN et Gaston BERNIER. Québec, Editeur officiel du 
Québec, 1970. 388 p. 


CanaDA. Information Canada. Canadian government publications catalogue./Publications du gou- 
vernement canadien; catalogue. Ottawa, Information Canada. Annual/annuel. 


CANADA. Statistics Canada. Daily Bulletin. Ottawa, Information Canada. 


CanaDA. Statistics Canada. National Income Expenditure Division. National income and ez- 
penditure accounts. Ottawa, Information Canada. Quarterly. 


CaNnaDA. Statistique Canada. Le bulletin quotidien. Ottawa, Information Canada. 


Canada careers directory for diploma graduates./Choisissez votre carriére, pour diplémés des CEGEP. 
Montréal, Cornmarket Press. Bilingual/bilingue. Annual/annuel. 


Canada careers directory for uniwersity graduates./Choisissez votre carriére, pour diplémés universitaires. 
Montréal, Cornmarket Press. Bilingual/bilingue. Annual/annuel. 


Canada legal directory for the legal profession, containing the names of judges, lawyers, court officials, etc., 
throughout Canada. Toronto, Canada Legal Directory (125 Lower Ave.). Annual. 


Canada; the official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa, Information Canada. 
Annual. 


Canada; revue officielle de la situation actuelle et des progres récents. Ottawa, Information Canada. 
Annuel. 


Canada year book; official statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions and social and economic 
conditions of Canada. Ottawa, Information Canada. Annual. 


Canadian almanac and directory. Toronto, Copp Clark. Annual. 


Canadian annual review. Toronto, University of Toronto Press. (Includes some text in French./ 
Comprend des textes en francais.) 


Canadian books in print./ Catalogue des livres caradiens en librairie. Toronto, Canadian Books in Print 
Committee; distributed by University of Toronto Press. Annual/annuel. 


Canadian medical directory. Toronto, Seccombe House. Annual. 
Canadian news facts. Toronto. v.1-, Jan. 16, 1967-, published every two weeks. 


Canadian periodical index./Index de périodiques canadiens. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association. 
Monthly/mensuel. 


Canadian statistical review. Ottawa, Information Canada. Monthly with bilingual weekly supple- 
ments. 


Canadiana. Ottawa, Information Canada. Monthly with annual cumulations. (Publications of 
Canadian interest noted by the National Library.) 


Canadiana. Ottawa, Information Canada. Mensuel avec refonte annuelle. (Publications se rap- 
portant au Canada notées par la Bibliothéque nationale.) 


Catalogue de l’ édition au Canada francais, 1970-71. Montréal, Conseil supérieur du livre, 1970. 561 p. 


ate He A. R. The law and you; a layman’s guide to Canadian law. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 
970. 453 p. 


Creative Canada. v.1-. Compiled by the Reference Division, McPherson Library, University of 
Victoria. University of Toronto Press, 1971. 310 p. 


Encyclopedia Canadiana. ‘Toronto, Grolier of Canada, 1970. 10 vols. 
Film Canadiana. Cumulative ed. 1969/70-. Ottawa, Canadian Film Institute. Annual. 


I eg RE oda legal periodical literature, 1963-. Montreal, Canadian Association of Law Libraries, 
966-. 
Larousss, Paris. Atlas Larousse canadien. Sous la direction de Benoit Brourierre et Maurice 


eh avec la participation de G. Raymond DutauRimR. Québec, Editions francaises, 
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Library directory./Répertoire des bibliothéques canadiennes. Part II of January issue of Canadian 
Library. Canadian Library Association. Ottawa. Annual/annuel. 


Livres et ee canadiens; panorama de la production littéraire. Montréal, Editions Jumonville. 
Annuel. 


MacDonatp, C. 8., comp. A dictionary of Canadian artists. Ottawa, Canadian Paperbacks (370 
Queen Mary Road, Ottawa 7), 1967-. 3 vols. 


Revue statistique du Canada. Ottawa, Information Canada. Mensuel avec suppléments hebdoma- 
daires bilingues. 


Slavica Canadiana. Winnipeg, Canadian Association of Slavists. Annual. 


Section 2.—Federal Government Information Services 


The preparation and distribution of information on activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment is the responsibility of special divisions operated for this purpose in more than three 
dozen governmental departments and agencies. Because each of these information divi- 
sions concerns itself almost entirely with the functions of its respective branches of govern- 
ment, the Cabinet decided in 1970, upon recommendation of a Task Force which conducted 
a year-long study of the services, to create a new co-ordinating, advisory and resource unit 
designated as “Information Canada”. 


Information Canada’s role is not to centralize federal information services, but to 
assist in offering a better performance and to initiate information programs on subjects 
dealing with nationhood in general and federalism in particular, which go beyond the inter- 
ests of individual departments. In addition to providing information to the public through 
exhibits, booklets and other means used in the past, Information Canada has embarked 
upon the establishment of a network of inquiry centres in the principal centres of Canada 
where citizens may seek and obtain data on any aspect of Federal Government operations 
and other matters pertaining to Canadian society as a whole. It has also been assigned 
the duty of keeping Parliament and Government advised on a continuing basis of the news 
and comments Canadians are receiving through the news media, of the public’s aspirations 
and complaints and its attitudes toward federal policies and programs as indicated in sur- 
veys, pools and other testing methods. 


To help Information Canada perform its function, three components attached to other 
departments of government in the past have been transferred to it. These are the Pub- 
lishing Division of the Canadian Government Printing Bureau, the Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission and the Still Photo Library of the National Film Board. Their 
staffs comprise more than two thirds of the personnel of the new organization. 


The basic assignment the Cabinet has given to Information Canada, as set out by the 
Prime Minister in a policy statement on information services to Parliament on Feb. 10, 
1970, is one of assistance in “bringing government ever closer to the people’ and “‘expanding 
the dimensions of democratic dialogue in this nation’’. 


Approximately 400 Information Service Officers are engaged in the gathering and dis- 
semination of information relating to operations of the Federal Government. As many 
more men and women, while not formally classified as such, perform one form of information 
function or another, either on a full-time basis or in association with other duties. 


Among the information services provided by the Government of Canada, those offered 
by Statistics Canada are of a particular nature. The bureau is the chief source of statistical 
information on all phases of the Canadian economy supplied to both the general public and 
various branches of government at all levels. The operations of the bureau are dealt with 
in greater detail on pp. 1804-1305. 


Citizens with specific inquiries concerning Federal Government programs, policies and 
other aspects of operation should direct these to the information division of the depart- 
ment of government concerned, either at national headquarters in Ottawa or at regional 
offices where these exist, or they may seek the data desired through the inquiry offices of 
Information Canada. Inquiries relating to provincial activities may be directed to the 
provincial government department concerned. 
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Section 3.—Sale of Official Publications 


Under the provisions of Order in Council PC 1970-559, responsibility was transferred 
from the Canadian Government Printing Bureau to Information Canada for the sale of 
official publications of Parliament and the Government of Canada that are issued to the 
public (with a few exceptions covered by statute), as well as the free distribution of all 
public documents and papers to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statute 
to receive them. 


Information Canada issues a Daily Checklist of Government Publications which records— 
for the information of the public services, libraries, etc.—Federal Government publications 
immediately upon release. Those authorized by law or regulation to receive free copies of 
such publications receive the Daily Checklist without charge; others desiring the service 
may purchase an annual subscription to be forwarded daily or in weekly lots as requested. 


Information Canada also issues the Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Pub- 
lications, a comprehensive listing of official publications, public documents and papers not 
of a confidential nature published at government expense, and an Annual Catalogue listing 
publications issued during the previous year, as well as sectional catalogues and selected 
titles bulletins advertising new government publications. 


Information Canada is the national sales agent in Canada for publications issued by 
the United Nations; the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
the World Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development; the International Atomic Energy Agency; 
the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Council of Europe; the Organization of 
American States (Pan American Union); the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the 
New Zealand Government; the International Labor Organization; the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization; the International Telecommunications Union; and the Assembly of 
Western European Union. 


Publications of the Canadian Government and international organizations listed 
above may be obtained from Information Canada bookshops located in Halifax, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver or by mail from headquarters of Information 
Canada, 171 Slater Street, Ottawa, K1A OS9. 


Section 4.—Publication Services of Statistics Canada 


Statistics Canada, established by statute in 1918 (as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
to be Canada’s central statistical agency, has become a vast storehouse of current and 
historical information on almost every kind of Canadian economic and social activity. It 
conducts the Census of Canada at 10-year intervals (years ending in ‘1’) and five-year 
intervals (years ending in ‘6’) and, in addition, regularly surveys social and economic 
change under some 21 broad subject-matter headings. Surveys are conducted monthly, 
quarterly, annually and as special studies, and the results are published on corresponding 
bases. 


The bureau is a separate department of government reporting to Parliament through 
the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. Its growth, both in personnel and in 
complexity of statistical activity, has closely paralleled the development of the nation as 
a modern and increasingly sophisticated industrial state. The total staff of the bureau, 
which includes the largest single body of social scientists in one organization in Canada, has 
more than doubled in the past 15 years to some 3,400 in 1972. 


The bureau’s statistical collection activities range throughout the nation, from large 
industrial cities to remote northern areas. The statistics resulting from these activities 
vary from well-known national aggregates, such as the national accounts, the consumer 
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price index, and employment and unemployment, to small census detail on urban localities 
a few city blocks in size. The information produced describes in quantitative terms the eco- 
nomic and social environment, and is used mainly to improve the quality of decision-making 
and research in the Canadian economy. Basic uses in the public sector are concerned with 
the development and administration of social and economic policies and programs; uses in 
the private sector are important and extensive, and are frequently in marketing and mer- 
chandising, in connection with the establishment of branch plants, retail outlets and a 
variety of other projects associated with the generation of economic activity. In addition, 
uses by business include various types of business research and economic forecasting. 


Statistics Canada information is, for the most part, made available to the public in the 
form of publications although, for more sophisticated users, there is an increasing output in 
machine-readable form, such as computer tapes and sets of punch cards. In the most 
recent count, the bureau’s publications totalled 1,177. Of these, 114 appear monthly or 
more frequently, 39 are issued quarterly, 377 annually, and 24 every two or three years. 
The publications produced as a result of the national census include 278 for 1961 and 122 
for 1966; those containing the results of the 1971 Census will begin to appear during 1972. 
The other 223 publications are issued on an occasional basis and include special studies and 
manuals associated with statistical activities. These statistical reports are increasingly 
published in bilingual form or appear in separate English and French editions. 


About 1,250,000 copies of Statistics Canada publications are issued yearly on a sub- 
scription basis, exclusive of the Statistics Canada Daily and Weekly which contain informa- 
tion in summary and preliminary forms and which have a total distribution of some 
1,400,000 copies a year. 


The publications program is designed to include the statistical information from each 
subject area that is most commonly used. However, in response to individual inquiries 
for more detail than may be contained in a regular publication, a large amount of unpub- 
lished information is issued in the form of special tabulations. 


In addition to the publications program, there is a very large secondary distribution of 
statistical information through newspapers, magazines, trade journals, trade associations 
and radio and television broadcasts. Much Statistics Canada material also becomes 
part of a wide range of reference publications such as year books and encyclopedias and is 
incorporated into research studies, in books, learned journals, reports of Commissions of 
Inquiry, and in a great variety of other public and private documents. 


The nature and extent of the bureau’s output is made known to the public in several 
ways. The principal vehicle is the Catalogue of publications which is issued approximately 
every two years and kept up to date by means of current supplements. The Catalogue 
and supplements are free on request to Statistics Canada Information Division head- 
quarters (postal address: Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ont. K1A 0T6). The catalogue lists 
and describes the publications issued and the machine-readable and unpublished information 
that are available. Publications are grouped by subject areas; a commodity index has 
several thousand entries arranged in alphabetical order and cross-referenced where necessary 
to show the several publications in which information on a given subject may be found. 


Statistics Canada publications may be obtained from the bureau headquarters by using 
the order form supplied with the Catalogue; they may also be obtained through bureau 
regional offices in St. John’s, Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver (listed in city telephone directories under ‘‘Government of Canada’). 
More frequently used publications are also stocked by Information Canada bookstores in 
principal Canadian cities. Major public and university libraries, provincial libraries and 
the National Library in Ottawa have Statistics Canada publications available for reference 
and the bureau’s library in Ottawa contains a complete collection of all such publications 
issued since the bureau was founded. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Nortr.—In the ‘‘Federal Data” column, the major source of information on each subject is given first; other 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the National Film Board and Statistics Canada which 
appear at the end of each listing with which they are concerned, except where they are the major source. 


Sources for Federal Data 


Information Canada, Enquiries 


Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (Canada Gazette, 
Statutes of Canada, annual, 
monthly and sectional catalo- 
gues) 

Statistics Canada 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 

Information and Public Relations 
Branch 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Information Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Publicity Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of National Revenue, Taxation 
Information Service 
Customs and Excise Division 
(Information Services, Tax Com- 


munication—excise and sales 
tax; Port Administration—for 
Customs) 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Information Services 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Communications and Public Rela- 
tions Branch 
National Library 
National Film Board (films, film- 


strips, slide sets on all subjects) 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Canadian Wheat Board 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (mortgage loans for 
farm houses) 
Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 


oans) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Products Branch 
Mechanical Transport Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
(agricultural manpower  pro- 
grams) 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion (Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Administration) 


Subject 


BROAD GENERAL 


>see 
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INSTITUTIONS 


AGRICULTURE 
General and 
Farming 


Sources for Provincial Data 


For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces, appli- 
cation should be made to: Nfld., 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Executive Council, Information Ser- 
vices; N.S., Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary or Director of Communica- 
tions; N.B., Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources, Travel Bureau; Que., Dept. 
of Industry and Commerce, Bureau 
of Statistics, or Dept. of Tourism, 
Game and Fish; Ont., Dept. of Treas- 
ury and Economics or Dept. of 
Tourism and Information; Man., 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce or 
Information Services Branch, Dept. 
of Consumer, Corporate and Inter- 
nal Services; Sask., Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce or Executive Council; 
Alta., Government Publicity Bu- 
reau; B.C., Dept. of Industrial De- 
velopment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

N. S., N.B., Man., Sask., Alta., 
ren :—Dept. of Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Information and 
Research Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
farm loans) 

Farm Credit Corporation (mortgage 
loans; Farm Syndicates Credit 


Act loans) 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for FAO publi- 
cations) 


National Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
Atlantic Regional Laboratory, 
Halifax, N.S. (application of 
scientific agriculture to cultiva- 
tion of seaweeds) 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Polar Continental Shelf Project 
Earth Physics Branch 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Public Works — 
Information Services (highways, 
marine and accommodation) 
Ministry of Transport (airports, 
navigation, supply) 
Public Affairs 
National Library (books) 
National Museums of Canada 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, building in the 
North, snow and ice) 
Public Archives (history) 
National Film Board 


National Gallery of Canada (collec- 
tions, exhibitions of works of 
art) 

National Museum of Man 

Indian and Eskimo Art 

Canada Council 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Indian and Eski- 
mo art, historic museums) 

Dept. of Public Works 

Information Services (fine arts, 
federal buildings) 

Dept. of the Secretary of State 

Arts and Culture Branch 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (National Gallery ex- 
hibition catalogues, reproduc- 
tions of paintings, coloured slides, 
etc.) 

National Arts Centre 

National Library (books) 

National Film Board (films, film- 


strips, slide sets) 


National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (Astrophysics Branch) 


Subject 


AGRICULTURE 
General and 
Farming—concl. 


ARCTIC 


ARTS 
Performing 
and 
Visual 


Wen 


ASTRONOMY 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch and Informa- 
tion Branch 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Arctic Quebec Branch 

Y.T.:—Territorial Secretary, White- 
horse, Y.T. 

N.W.T.:—Deputy Commissioner, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 

N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Tourism 

Que. :—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 

Ont.:—Province of Ontario Council 
for the Arts 

Man.:—Manitoba Arts Council 

Dept. of Tourism, Recreation and 

Cultural Affairs 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Arts Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation, Cultural Develop- 
ment Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
munity Programmes Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 

Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 

Energy Development Sector 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 

Eldorado Nuclear Limited 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for International 
Atomic Energy Agency publica- 
tions) 

National Film Board (films, multi- 
media kits) 


Ministry of Transport 
Civil Aviation Branch (control; 
licensing; airports and air navi- 
gation facilities) 
Public Affairs 
Air Canada 
Canadian Transport Commission 
Air Transport Committee 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Aeronautical Charts Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (northern resources 
airports) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Communications and Public Rela- 
tions Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for International 
Civil Aviation Organization pub- 
lications) 
National Museums of Canada (his- 
torical) 
National Research Council 
National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment 
Division of Mechanical Engineering 
National Film Board (films) 
Statistics Canada 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion 
Dept. of Finance (for banking; also 
small business loans) 


peubyee’ 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


AVIATION 


BANKING 
Trust, Loan 
and 
Investment 
Companies 
Foreign Exchange 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N.S.:—Dept. of Development 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Hydro-Quebec 
Ont.:—Dept. of the Environment 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce, Manitoba Research 
x Council 
University of Manitoba, Physics 
Dept. 


Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan Research Council 

Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 

B.C.:—University of British Colum- 


ia 
British Columbia Research Council 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
P.E.I., Sask.:—Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce 
Que.:—Dept. of Transport, Central 
Aerial Transportation Service 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Branch 
Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Transport 
Research and Development Di- 
vision 


AN 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Finance 
N.B.:—Dept. of Justice 
Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives 
‘Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Quebec 
Housing Corporation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Financial and Com- 
mercial Affairs 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Insurance (trust, mortgage 
loan and investment companies 
business) 

Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Superintendent of 
Statistics Canada 


Bankruptcy 


Subject 


BANKING 
Trust, Loan 
and Investment 
Companies 
Foreign Exchange 
—concluded 


BANKRUPTCY 


National Library (information re 
Canadian publications and books 
in Canadian libraries; national 
bibliographies of other countries) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development, Departmental 
Library (Indians, Eskimos, the 
North) 


Dept. of National Defence (library) 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 
Information Canada, Publishing 

Division (Official Classification 


lications; annual, monthly and 
sectional catalogues) 

Library of Parliament (political and 
parliamentary matters) 

National Gallery of Canada (infor- 
mation on art books and 
periodicals) 

National Research Council 

National Science Library (informa- 

tion re identification and location 
of scientific serials and research 
reports) 


of Canadian Government Pub- | | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Statistics Canada 
Information Division (for statis- 
tical publications) 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Social Action Branch 
Language Administration Branch 


Research and Planning Branch L 


Translation Bureau 

Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 
Public Service Commission 
Treasury Board Secretariat 


Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission 
Information Services 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 


Dept. of Communications 


BILINGUALISM 


BROADCASTING 
Radio and 


Television 


J National Library of Quebec 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Man.:—Manitoba Development 
Corporation 
Manitoba Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Finance 
Sask. :—Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development 
Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Superin- 
tendent of Treasury Branches 
Dept. of Attorney General, Alberta 
Security Commission 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 
Nfld., N.B.:—Dept. of Justice 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Justice and 
Attorney General 
N.S., Man., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Attorney General 


Que. :—Minister of Justice 

Ont.:—Dept. of Financial and Com- 
mercial Affairs 

Sask.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Ar- 
chives 
P.E.I.:—Executive Council 
tariat 
N.S., N.B.:—Dept. of Education, 
Provincial Librarian 
Que.:—National Assembly Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Quebec Archives 


Secre- 


Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Library Service 
Legislative Library 
Man.:—Provincial Librarian 
Sask. :—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation 
Provincial Library 
Provincial Museum and Archives 
B.C. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission 


N.B.:—Premier’s Office 
Man. :—Federal-Provincial Cultural 
Relations Secretariat 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 


P.E.I.:—Executive Council Secre- 
tariat 
Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 


Radio Quebec 


| Dept. of Communications 


J Ont.:—Dept. of Transportation and 


Communications 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Electrical and Electronics Branch 
Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Arts and Culture Branch 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 
application to industry) 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (NHA financing, 
house designs, building staid: 
ards) 

Canadian Standards Association 

Dept. of Agriculture (farm building 
plans) 

Dept. of the Environment 

Forest Products Laboratories 

Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act; Small Busi- 
nesses Loans Act) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (building in the 
North, Indian reserves and na- 
tional parks) 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Materials Branch 
Wood Products Branch 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Hospital Design Division 

Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 

Dept. of Supply and Services 
Technical Services Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans Land 
Act) 

Farm Credit Corporation 

Ministry of Transport 

Air Services Construction Branch 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Chemicals Branch 
National Research Council 
Division of Chemistry 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Citizenship Development Branch 
Citizenship Registration Branch 
Citizenship Regional Offices 
Opportunities for Youth 

National Film Board 


(2 


Subject 


BROADCASTING 
Radio and 


Television—concl. 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


CANADA 
PENSION PLAN 


See ‘Pensions’ 


CHEMICALS 


CITIZENSHIP 


See also 
“Population” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Man.:—Information Services Branch 
TV and Radio Sections 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Communications Division 

Saskatchewan Telecommunications 

Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 
operated by Alberta Government 
Telephones 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Radio Section 


Nfld., N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
N.S.:—Dept. of Labour 
Nova Scotia Housing Commission 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Quebec Housing Corporation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Ontario Research Founda- 
tion 

Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce 

Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 

Dept. of Industry, Industrial De- 

velopment Branch 

B.C.:—British Columbia Research 
Council 


Que. :—Dept. of Immigration 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
and Citizenship 


4 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Emergency Measures Organization 

Dept. of National Defence 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Emergency Health Services 
Emergency Welfare Services 

Dept. of Public Works 
Emergency Planning 

Dept. Bt Saoply and Services 


Atmospheric Environment Service, 
Toronto 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for World Meteo- 
rological Organization publica- 
tions) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 

(Climatological Atlas of Canada, 
National Building Code) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Energy Development Sector 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Materials Branch 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 


Affairs 

Director of Investigation and 
Research 

Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission 


Dept. of Communications 

Atmospheric Environment Service, 
Toronto 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation 

Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 


sion 
Information Services 
Canadian Transport Commission 


Railway Committee 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Electrical and Electronics Branch 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for International 
Telecommunication Union pub- 
lications) 

Ministry of Transport (radio aids, 
aeronautical and marine naviga- 
tion) 

National Museums of Canada (his- 
torical) 

National Film Board 

Statistics Canada 


Subject 


| CIVIL 
DEFENCE 


> CLIMATE 


| COAL 


| COMBINES 


COM- 
MUNICATIONS 
See also 
“Postal Service” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
f P.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary 


N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que. :—Dept. of Justice 
Ont.:—Dept. of Attorney General, 


Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion 


; Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 


and Environmental Management 
Emergency Measures Organization 
Sask.:—Emergency Measures Or- 
ganization 
Executive Council 
Alta.:—Emergency Measures Orga- 
nization 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


P.E.I.:—Dept. 
Forestry 

Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Meteorological Bureau 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch 

Man., Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


of Agriculture and 


Sask. :—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Hydrology 
Division 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B., Que.:—Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 


J Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


‘ Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
Board of Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
Dept. of Public Works and High- 
ways 
N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 
N.B.:—Premier’s Office 
Dept. of Tourism 


4 Que. :—Dept. of Communications 


Ont.:—Dept. of Transportation and 

Communications 
Ontario Provincial Police, Radio 

Communications Branch 

Man. :—Manitoba Telephone System 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Telecommu- 
nications 

Alta.:—Alberta Government Tele- 
phones 


B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 
port 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Citizenship Development Branch 
Citizenship Regional Offices 
Arts and Culture Branch 
Social Action Branch 
Opportunities for Youth 

Company of Young Canadians 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development 


National Film Board 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Company of Young Canadians 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


(health, social welfare and rec- 


reation) 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 
(rural economic development) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services (general in- 
formation on the National Cap- 
ital and the National Capital 
Region) 
National Film Board 


Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Water Management Service 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and 

Resources 
Mines Branch 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern | 


Development (the Arctic, na- 
tional parks, national historic 
parks and sites) 

Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 

ministration 

National Capital Commission 

National Museums of Canada 


National Film Board 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs (Great Seal of Canada, 
etc.) 

Dept. of Justice 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (Statutes of Canada, 
Hansard, Organization of the 
Government of Canada Hand- 


books, and Daily Checklist of | 


Government Publications) 
Library of Parliament 
National Library (books) 
Public Archives 
National Film Board (filmstrips on 
government) 


Subject 


| COMMUNITY 
AND INTER- J 
CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


|| COMMUNITY | , 
| PLANNING 


+ | CONSERVATION — ; 


CONSTITUTION | ¢ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 
Affairs 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Man.:—Federal-Provincial Cultural 
Relations Secretariat 
Alta.:—Dept. of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation, Cultural Develop- 
ment Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Community Ser- 
vices 
N.S., N.B.:—Dept. of 
Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Industry Branch 
Planning Bureau 


Municipal 


| Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 


Community Planning Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
lanning Branch 
Dept. of Urban Affairs 

Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 

Community Planning Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 

Provincial Planning Office 
B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 

Regional Planning Division 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of the Environment 
and Tourism 
N.S.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Fisheries and En- 
vironment 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Tourism, Game and Fish 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of the Environment 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Development and Exten- 
sion Service 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of the Environment, 
Energy Resources Conservation 
Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion 


All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I., 
Que., Alta. and B.C.:—Dept. 
of Attorney General 

Nfld. :—Dept. of Justice 


P.E.I.:—Executive Council Secre- 
tariat 

Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 

’ Affairs 


Alta.:—Dept. of Federal and Inter- 
governmental Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Statistics Canada (indexes) 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Central Mortgage and MHousing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 
activities) 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Corporations Branch 
Dept. of the Environment 
Fisheries Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Dept. of Insurance (Co-operative 
Credit Associations Act) 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 

Statistics Canada (wholesale and 
retail prices and consumer price 
index) 


Canada Council 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Indian and Eski- 
mo arts and crafts; national 
parks, national historic parks) 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

National Design Council 


‘ 


Subject 


CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 
Consumer 
Price Indexes 
See also 
“Cost of Living” 


CO-OPERATIVES 
(including Credit 
Unions) 


COST OF LIVING 
See also 
“Consumer 
Affairs’’ 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask.:—Dept. 
of Provincial Secretary 

Que. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Consumer, Cor- 
porate and Internal Services 

Alta.:—Dept. of Labour, Consumer 
Credit Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Attorney General 
Consumer Affairs Office 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Co-operatives Branch 
Dept. of Financial and Commercial 
Affairs (credit unions) 
Man.:—Dept. of Co-operative De- 
velopment 
Dept. of Finance 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Co- 
operative Activities and Credit 
Union Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Attorney General 
Registrar of Companies 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance, Economic 
Adviser 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 

nomics 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Economic, Business 
and Transportation Research 
Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of the Environment 
and Tourism 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Education 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Tourism 
Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Youth 
and Recreation Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Home Economics Service 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Arts and Culture Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


only) 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (UNESCO coloured 
slides) 


National Library (books) 
National Museums of Canada 
Public Archives 

National Film Board 


Dept. of Solicitor General 
Canadian Penitentiary Service 
National Parole Board 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

Dept. of Justice 
Criminal Law Section 

National Film Board 

Statistics Canada 


See pp. 153-162 for a list of Crown 
corporations giving the functions of 
each and the Cabinet Minister 
through whom each reports to Parlia- 
ment. 


Bank of Canada 
Royal Canadian Mint 


Dept. of National Revenue 
Customs and Excise Division (Port 
Administration for Imports—for- 
malities and prohibitions; inter- 
national travel and border cross- 
ing questions) 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Dairy Division 
Livestock Division 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Food Research Institute 


( 


Nf 


Subject 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


—concluded 


CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY | 1 


CROWN 
CORPORATIONS 


CURRENCY 


CUSTOMS 
OPERATIONS 


DAIRYING | 


Sources for Provincial Data 
patina ects SaaS OA LT St ea AL 


Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion Service 
Dept. of Health and Social! Devel- 
opment, Native Handicraft Pro- 
motion Officer 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation, Cultural Develop- 
ment Branch 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 


Nfld. and 
Attorney 


All Provinces except 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of 
General 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Social Services and Re- 
habilitation 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Justice and At- 
torney General 
Additional:—N.S.:—Dept. of Public 
Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Justice 
Que. :—Dept. of Social Affairs 
Dept. of Justice | 
Ont.:—Dept. of Correctional 
Services 
Man., Alta.:—Dept. of Health and 
Social Development 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 


Social Improvement 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.1I.:—Executive Council 
tariat 
N.S.:—Dept. of Development 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Financial Institutions, 
Companies and Co-operatives 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Dept. of Finance 
Public Utilities Board 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry 
B.C.:—Dept. of Attorney General 


Secre- 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 

‘Forestry 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Dept. of 
Agriculture, Dairy Branch (also 
Milk Industry Board of Ont. 
and Milk Control Board of B.C.) 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Canadian Dairy Commission 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Products Branch 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Defence Research Board 

Dept. of External Affairs (NATO) 

Dept. of Supply and Services 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 


National Film Board 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
disabled veterans) 


Economic Council of Canada 

Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (the North, Indian 
reserves, national parks) 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 

Program Development Service 

Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 

Dept. of the Secretary of State (finan- 
cial support to post-secondary 
education) 

Treasury Board 


(war > 


> 


Subject 


DAIRYING 


—concluded 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics” 


DEFENCE 


See also 
“Civil Defence”’ 


DISABLED 
PERSONS 
ALLOWANCES 


DRUGS 
e ‘Food and 
Drugs” 


ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Dairy Products 
Branch 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Social Services and 
Rehabilitation 

P.E.I., Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare 

N.S. ==Dept: of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Affairs 


Ont.: 
Services! Family Benefits Branch 
Man., Alta.:—Dept. of Health and 
Social Development 
B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 
Social Improvement 
Y.T.:—Dept. of Welfare (Director) 
N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 
ment (Director) 


NAd.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.I.:—Planning and Development 
Board 
N.S.:—Dept. of Development 
N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que. :—Executive Council 
Quebec Planning and Development 
Bureau 
Dept. of Labour and Manpower 
Dept. of Social Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Man.:—Planning and 
Committee Secretariat 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Treasury Dept. 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Priorities 
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Sources for Federal Data 


sion 
Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 
Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Bureau of Consumer Affairs 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 
Energy Development Sector 
Mineral Development Sector 
Dept. of the Environment 
Ecenomics Branch 
Forest Economics 
stitute 
Dept. of Finance 
Economic Analysis, Fiscal Policy 
and International Finance Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T., 
Indian reserves, national parks) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Economics 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Program Development Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Directorate 
Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch (social research 
and adult education services) 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for UNESCO 
and OECD publications) 
Ministry of Transport 
Transportation Policy and 
Research Branch 
Public Archives (early data) | 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- ) 


and Housing 


Research In- 


Statistics Canada 

Canada Council 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(educational broadcasts) 

Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Information Division 
Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of the Environment 

Information amd Consumer 

Branch 

Dept. of Finance (Canada Student 
Loans Act) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Indian and Es- 
kimo education, national parks, 
national historic parks and sites) 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 


Programs Branch \ 


Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Education (service 
dependants’ schools) 


Subject 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


EDUCATION 
See also 
“Film Production 
and Libraries” 
and ‘‘Photographic 
Material”’ 


<4 


Sources for Provincial Data 
eA EE ee 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.I.:—Planning and Development 
Board 
Dept. of Economic Development 
N.S.:—Dept. of Development 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Studies Branch, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Quebec Planning and Develop- 
ment Bureau 
Dept. of Labour and Manpower 
Dept. of Social Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Trade and Development 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Farm Economics and Statistics 
Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Dept. of Health, Research and 
Planning Branch 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Business and 
Transportation Research Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture, Economics 
ranch 
Dept. of Health and Social Devel- 
opment, Office of Research and 
Planning 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development 
Alta.:—Human Resources Research 
Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


All Provinces except Man.:— 
Dept. of Education (technical, 
visual, audio and all other phases 
of education) 
Man.:—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 
tion 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion (adult basic education) 

Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch (educational 
travel and exchange programs) 
Education Support Branch 
Education Research and Liaison 
Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for UNESCO 
publications) 
National Museums of Canada 
Education and Extension Branch 
(school talks, publications, lec- 
tures, films) 


Chief Electoral Office 

Library of Parliament 

Office of the Representation Com- 
missioner 


Public Archives 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Energy Development Sector 
National Energy Board 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division 
Northern Canada Power Commis- 
sion 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Centres 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for ILO publica- 
tions) 
Public Service Commission (staffing 
the public service) 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Atmospheric Environment Service, 

Toronto 
Environmental Protection Service 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada 
Fisheries Service 
Lands, Forests and Wildlife 
rvice 
Water Management Service 


f 


Subject 


EDUCATION— 


concluded 


f 


ELECTIONS 


ELECTRIC 
POWER 


EMPLOYMENT 


ENVIRONMENT 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Additional:— Alta.:—Dept. of Ad- 
vanced Education 

B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Apprentice- 
ship and Industrial Training 
Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont.:—Dept. of 
Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Chief Returning Officer 
Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral Officer 
Sask.:—Electoral Office 
Executive Council 
Alta.:—Clerk of the 


Council 


Executive 


Nfld. :—Newfoundland and Labrador 
Power Commission 
P.E.1I.:—Public Utilities Commission 
N.S.:—Power Commission 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 
Que. :—Hydro-Electric Commission 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Man.:—Manitoba Hydro 
Winnipeg City Hydro 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration 
Alta.:—Energy Resources Conserva- 
tion Board 
B.C.:—British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority 


Nfld., N.S., N.B., Man., Sask., 
Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Labour 
Civil Service Commission 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour and Man- 
power, Manpower Centres 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Civil Service 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of the Environment 
and Tourism 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Water Resources 
Commission 

N.B.:—Dept. of Fisheries and En- 


vironment 
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Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Ministry of Transport 

National Museums of Canada 

National Film Board 

Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health and hospital services) 

National Museums of Canada 

National Film Board 


Information Canada, Expositions 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (housing exhibits) 

Dept. of Agriculture 
Livestock Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Fairs and Missions Branch 
Publicity Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Exhibitions and Dis- 
plays 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Division 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
National Library 
National Museums of Canada 
National Gallery of Canada 
Museum of Natural Sciences 
Museum of Man 
Museum of Science and Technology 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Fairs and Missions Branch 


Publicity Branch 


; 


Subject 


ENVIRONMENT 


—concluded 


ESKIMOS 


EXHIBITIONS 


EXPORT 
PROMOTION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Que.:—Environmental Protection 
Service 

Ont., Alta.:—Dept. of the Environ- 
ment 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 


and Environmental Manage- 
ment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Labrador Affairs 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
New Quebec Branch 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.B.:—Dept. of Tourism 
Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture and Col- 
onization 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Dept. of Intergovernmental Affairs 


~ Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 


organize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Alberta Government Publicity 
Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 


P.E.I., Que., Sask.:—Dept. of In- 
dustry and Commerce 
N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment Z 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Export Cor- 
poration , 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Industrial 
Development Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division 
Canadian International Development 
Agency 
Dept. of Labour 
International Labour Affairs 
Branch (ILO; OECD) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
International Health 
International Welfare, Research 
and Statistics 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for international 
organizations publications) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(including assistance to families 
entering Canada not yet eligible 
for family allowances) 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Plant Research Institute 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Products Branch 
Grains Group 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
(harvest work force) 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for FAO publica- 
tions) 
National Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
Statistics Canada 


National Film Board 
(Produces documentary films and 
short subjects for theatrical, non- 
theatrical and television distribution; 
filmstrips, slides. Production avail- 
able to the public through local and 
provincial film libraries, NFB regional 
libraries and several district offices.) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Film Development Corpo- 
ration (to foster and prornote the 
development of a feature film 
industry in Canada) 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (library of films on 
housing and urban renewal) 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
(lending library of forestry train- 
ing and resource films) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Publicity Branch (lending library 
of industrial and trade promo- 
tion films) 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services (maintains National In- 
dustrial Relations Film Library, 
distributed by National Film 
Board) 


Subject 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


See also “Trade” 


FAMILY 
AND YOUTH 
ALLOWANCES 


FIELD CROPS 


FILM 
PRODUCTION 
AND 
LIBRARIES 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N.S.:—Dept. of Development 

Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 
Affairs 

Alta.:—Dept. of Federal and Inter- 
governmental Affairs 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Education (Parents’ 
subsidy) 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Affairs 

B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 


Social Improvement 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

N.S., N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Soils 
and Crops Branch 

Sask., Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Plant Industry Division 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Field 
Crops Branch 


Nfid., P.E.1I., N.B.:—Purchase films 
but do not produce them 
N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Produce educa- 
tional or informational films 
Que.:—Dept. of Communications, 
Radio Quebec 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs, Film 
Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation, Theatres Branch and 
Photography Branch (Films are 
available to the public from 
several other departments.) 
Man. :—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 
tion 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
cation Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Film and 
Photographic Branch 
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Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
(Information Service) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Information Services 

National Capital Commission 

Information Services 

National Museums of Canada 

National Gallery of Canada (library 
of films on art) 

National Science Film Library 
(administered by the Canadian 
Film Institute, 2000 films on 
world scientific developments) 

Post Office Department 

Public Affairs Branch (stamps and 

postal services) 


Dept. of Finance 

Bank of Canada 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for GATT publica- 
tions) 

Treasury Board 

Statistics Canada 


Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
(forest fire prevention and forest 
products fire retardants) 
Canadian Transport Commission 
Railway Committee (forest fire 
protection along railway lines) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T., 
Indian reserves, national parks) 
Dept. of Public Works 
Dominion Fire Commissioner 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Fire Research Section 


National Film Board 


Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 

Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs (retail inspection) 

Dept. of Finance (Fisheries Improve- 
ment Loans Act) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T., N.W.T., 
Indian reserves, national parks) 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Products Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
settled as commercial fishermen) 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for FAO publica- 
tions) 

National Museums of Canada 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (insurance for fishermen) 

National Film Board 

Statistics Canada 


Subject 


FILM 
PRODUCTION 
and 
LIBRARIES 


—concluded 


FINANCE 
See also ‘Taxation’ 


Ul 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 


FISHERIES 


< 


Sources for Provincial Data 
th a AES PAA TY heal A 


B.C.:—Dept. of Travel Industry, 
Photographic Branch 


(All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details available 
from: Depts. of Education and Travel, 
Provincial Censorship Boards and 
National Film Board Regional Offices.) 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Mana, 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance 

Que.:—Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Revenue 

Sask.:—Treasury Dept. 

Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer 


All | Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Community Serv- 
ices 

N.S.:—Dept. of Labour 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Attorney General 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

Forest Protection Service 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Fire 
Commissioner 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

Forest Protection Branch 
Dept. of Attorney General, Office 
of the Fire Marshal 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Management 
(fire control cfficers) 

Dept. of Labour, Fire Prevention 
Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Labour 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 

Water Resources 


Nflid., P.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of 
Fisheries 

N.B.:—Dept. of Fisheries and En- 
vironment 


Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


is 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics, Fisheries 
Branch 
Ont., Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and 
Forests, Fish and Wildlife 
Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Field Operations Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
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Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Food and Drug Directorate 
(for standards and methods of 
control of quality, purity and 
safety of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (buying, using, 
and standards for fresh and 
processed agricultural products) 

Information Division 

Food Advisory Services 

Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 

Patent and Copyright Office 
(licensing of patents) 

Bureau of Consumer Affairs (eco- 
nomic aspects of labelling and 
advertising food; retail inspec- 
tion) 

Dept. of the Environment 

Fisheries Service 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Products Branch 

Chemicals Branch 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for FAO and WHO 
publications) 

National Film Board 


Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T., N.W.T., 
Indian reserves) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Wood Products Branch 
Machinery Branch 
Mechanical Transport Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for FAO publica- 
tions) 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 


All Provinces:—Dept. of Health 
(sanitary inspection of food 
supplies) 


— ee 


See also 
“Nutrition” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


See 
“External Affairs’’ 


and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Dept. of Lands 


and Forests 


( Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 


N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Management 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 

AND 1 
INDUSTRIES 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


FUEL 
See ‘Coal’, “Oil 
and Natural Gas”’ 


and “Electric 
Power’ 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch, 
Livestock Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 

Public Relations and Information 
Services 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Soils Research Institute 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T., N.W.T., 
national parks) 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
(oceanography) 
National Library (books) 
Public Archives (maps; history of 
cartography) 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern ( 


Cede INOW 


Development 

national parks) 
National Museums of Canada 
National Film Board 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
(federal-provincial channel of 
communication) 


Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 

Public Information Adviser 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (Daily Checklist of Gov- 
ernment Publications and distri- 
bution and sale of statutory 
orders and regulations) 


Subject 


FUR FARMING 


See also 
“Trapping” 


GEOGRAPHY 


GEOLOGY 


GOVERNMENT 
For Senate and 
House of Commons 
of Canada 
see ‘‘Parliament”’ 


/ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 
N.S., N.B., Man., Alta., B.C.:— 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 
Service 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Drafting Division 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Northern Studies Centre, Univer- 
sité Laval 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
University of Alberta 
C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Geological Surveys Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Mines, Geological 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Geology Division 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

University of Alberta 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P-E.I-, N.S.;.N.B:, Onto 5. Cie 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 
ffairs 
National Assembly 


= 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Library of Parliament 

Privy Council Office (appointments, 
orders in council, statutory 
orders and regulations) 

Public Archives (early official rec- 
ords) 

Public Service Commission (staffing 
the public service) 

Treasury Board Secretariat (person- 
nel policy, collective bargaining, 
main estimates) 


National Film Board 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for WHO publica- 
tions) 

National Film Board 

Statistics Canada 


Public Archives 
National Library 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Government of the Yukon Terri- 
tory (Whitehorse, Y.T.) 
Government of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories (Yellowknife, N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of History 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war 
memorials and war cemeteries) 
Ministry of Transport 
Marine Services Historian 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services 
National Museums of Canada 
Post Office Department 
Philatelic Museum 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
(grading and inspection) 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 
Plant Products Division 
Plant Protection Division 
Research Branch 
Plant Research Institute 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for FAO publica- 
tions) 


Subject 


GOVERNMENT 


—concluded 


HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 


HISTORY 


HORTICULTURE 


f 


f 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Man., Alta.:—Executive Council 
Sask.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 
Executive Councils 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health, Medical 
Care Commission 
PE lea 15 GeO nea: 
Health 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Medi- 
cal Care Insurance Commission 
Que. :—Dept. of Social Affairs 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 
Medical Services Insurance Corpo- 
ration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Saskatchewan Medical Care Com- 
mission 
Saskatchewan Cancer Commission 
Alta.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 


Nfld. :—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
Gosling Memorial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Public 
Archives and Museum 


Dept. of 


P.E.I.:—Executive Council Secre- 
tariat 

N.S.:—Public Archives, Legislative 
Library 


N.B.:—Dept. of Education (histor- 
ical resources) 
Que.:—National Assembly Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs, Quebec 
Archives, National Library of 
Quebec 
Ont.:—Legislative Library 
Dept. of Tourism and Information, 
Historical Branch 


Dept. of Public Records and 
Archives 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 


Sask.:—Legislative Library 
Saskatchewan Archives Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation, Provincial Library, 
Provincial Museum and Ar- 
chives 

B.C. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Provincial Librarian and Ar- 
chivist 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Forestry 

N.S., N.B., Man., B.C.:—Dept. 
of Agriculture, Horticultural 
Branch 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Horticultural 
Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food 


Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Division 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of National Defence 
Office of the Surgeon General 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
hospitals) 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for WHO publica- 
tions) 

Statistics Canada 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (National Housing Act 
financing; loans and subsidies for 
housing) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (housing in the 
North, Indian reserves, national 
parks) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (home con- 
struction assistance for veterans) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 
(construction materials, building 
codes and practices, soil and 
snow mechanics, housing stand- 


ards 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical 
and Sick Mariners Division 
Family Allowances, Youth Allow- 
ances, Old Age Security Division 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 


Corporations Branch 


Subject 


HOSPITALS 
AND HOSPITAL 
INSURANCE 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament’’ 


HOUSING 


IMMIGRATION 


INCOME TAX 
See ‘‘Taxation”’ 


INCORPORATION 
OF 


COMPANIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Sources for Provincial Data 
SAR BA A 


Nfld., N.B.:—Dept. of Health 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Hospital Insurance 
Commission 

Que. :—Dept. of Social Affairs 

Ont.:—Hospital Services Commis- 
sion 

Man.:—Manitoba Health Services 
Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 

Alta.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 


Nfld.: Newfoundland and Labrador 
Housing Corporation 

P.E.I.:—Prince Edward Island Hous- 
ing Authority 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Housing Com- 


mission 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Housing 
Corporation 


Que. :—Quebec Housing Corporation 

Ont.:—Ontario Housing Corporation 

Man.:—Manitoba Housing and Re- 
newal Corporation 

Sask., B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal 
Affairs, Housing and Urban 
Renewal Branch 

Alta.:—Alberta Housing Corpora- 
tion 


Que. :—Dept. of Immigration 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment, Immigration Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Executive Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
B.C.:—British Columbia House, 
London, England, and San 
Francisco and Los. Angeles, 
California 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice, Registry of 
Justice 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask.:—Dept. 
of Provincial Secretary 

Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives 

Ont.:=-Dept. of Financial and Com- 
mercial Affairs 

Man.:—Dept. of Consumer, Corpo- 

‘ rate and Internal Services, Com- 

panies and Business Names Reg- 
istration Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Attorney General 

B.C.:—Dept. of Attorney General 
Registrar of Companies 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Manpower Utilization Branch, 


Program Development Service ( 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Medical Services Branch 
Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Citizenship Development Branch, 
Native Peoples Division 
National Museums of Canada 


National Film Board 


Subject 


INDIANS 


< 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and ee | 

merce 

Canada Council 

Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 

Patent and Copyright Office 

National Film Board 


Dept. of Labour 
Conciliation and Arbitration 


Branch 


Employee Representation Branch 
Labour-Management ie 


Economics and Research Branch t 


Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 


Dept. of Labour 
Accident Prevention and Compen- 
sation Branch 


| 
Atomic Energy Control Board < 
S 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources | 

Mines Branch | 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare } 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Insurance (Canadian, British 
and foreign companies and 
fraternal benefit societies, Public 
Service Insurance) 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (insures loans made 
under National Housing Act) 

Dept. of Agriculture (crop insurance) 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Export Development Corporation 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Canada Pension Plan 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Welfare Services 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 

sion 
Annuities Branch 

Statistics Canada (summary statistics 

of many types of insurance) 


National Design Council 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY 


INSURANCE— 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 
For Unemployment 

Insurance see 
“Labour” and for 
Hospital Insurance 

“Hospitals and 


Hospital Insurance”’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
a 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Social Services and 
Rehabilitation (Indians in Lab- 


rador) 
peer of Labrador Affairs 
P.E.I.:—Executive Council Secre- 
See. 


N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
New Quebec Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
and Citizenship 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development, Director of Social 
Services 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan 
Metis Department 
Alta.:—Human Resources Develop- 
ment Authority 
B.C.:—Provincial Secretary, Direc- 
tor, Indian Advisory Act 


Indian and 


f P.E.1I., Que. :—Dept. of Industry and 


Commerce 


ment 
; Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Manitoba 


Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 


Design 
Institute 


{ All Provinces:—Dept. of Labour or 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs, 
Superintendent of Insurance 
P.E.I., N.S., Sask.:—Dept. of Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance 

N.B.:—Dept. of Justice, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance 

Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-oper- 
atives, Insurance Branch 

Ont. :—Dept. of Financial and Com- 
mercial Affairs, Superintendent 
of Insurance 

Man.:—Dept. of Finance, 
intendent of Insurance 

Manitoba Crop Insurance Corpor- 

ation 

Alta., B.C.:—Dept. of Attorney 
General, Superintendent of In- 
surance 


Super- 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Depetot ees oh States 
Mince Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
Mineral Resources Branch Sateen Trade and Industry 

Dep lel ladustiy:, Trade ‘and! Com > | IRON AND STEEL | 4 Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
ie oe Soe een of Mineral Resources 

Rao Lied Rhee Dept. of Industry and Commerce 

Grattan een Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Dept. of Industry 
Research Council of Alberta 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 


) of Economics and Statistics 
Dept. of Justice ) All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I., 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern N.B. and Que.:—Dept. of 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) | Attorney General 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- + JUSTICE Nfld., N.B., Que.: Dept. of Jus- 


vision (agent for International | tice j 
Court of Justice publications) | P.E.I.:—Dept. of Justice and Attor- 
Statistics Canada ney General 


Dept. of Labour f 

Canada Labour Relations Board 

Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch (conciliation of labour 
disputes) 

Economics and Research Branch 

Employee Representation Branch 
(certification of bargaining 
agents) 

Fair Employment Practices Branch 
(promotion of fair employment 


practices) 
International Labour Affairs 
Branch 
Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch (promotion of labour Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 
management co-operation) Sask. Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards Branch Que :—Depe of Laboursandeninns 
Lepaletixe oeiegt ie pranen power j 
1brary ervices ranc 
Public Relations and Information LABOUR, WAGES Pept oF ete a Commena 
Services AND WORKING Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Women’s Bureau CONDITIONS Dept. of Treasury and Economics 


Company of Young Canadians 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern EC ores inn aoe 


Dept. of Industrial Development, 
P Beveleoment (Y.T. and N.W.T.) Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
ersonne viser ; Bhae: 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare of Economics and Statistics 


(occupational health) 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for International 
Labour Office publications) 
National Research Council 
Division of Administration and 
Personnel (recruitment and 
salary levels of scientific and 
technical personnel) 
Treasury Board (the Federal Public 
Service) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
National Film Board [ 
Statistics Canada 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Crown lands in 
Y.T. and N.W.T., Indian re- 
serve lands, land owned by the 
Federal Government in the 
provinces) 
Dept. of Public Works 
Land Services Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Land Administration 
Public Archives (early data re settle- 
ment) 


Dept. of Solicitor General 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; in the provinces, 
exclusive of Quebec and Ontario, it 
carries out, under contract, enforce- 
ment of the Criminal Code and Pro- 
vincial Statutes and polices a number 
of municipalities; it is the only law- 
enforcement body in the Y.T. and 
.W.T.) 


Library of Parliament 

Dept. of Justice 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (Daily Checklist of Gov- 
ernment Publications, distribu- 
tion and sale of the Statutes of 
Canada and texts of federal 
legislation) 


Privy Council Office 


Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- 
perance Act) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 

evelopment 

Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Livestock Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Division 
Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Products Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for FAO publica- 
tions) 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Subject 


LANDS AND 
+ LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


LEGISLATION 
For 

. Statutory Orders 

and Regulations 


see ‘‘Government’’ 


LIBRARIES 


See “'Bibliography”’ 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


LIVESTOCK 


| 
| 


Sources for Provincial Data 
ee EE ERM 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nova 
Scotia Farm Loan Board 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 

zation 


Ont., Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and 
Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 


ment, Lands Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch 
Attorney General, Land Titles 
C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources 


All Provinces except Nflid., P.E.I. 
and Que.:—Dept. of Attorney 
General 

Nfld., Que.:—Dept. of Justice 

P.E.I. :—Dept. of Justice and Attor- 
ney General 


All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I. 
and B.C.:—Dept. of Attorney 
General 

Additional:—N.S., Ont., Man. and 
Alta.:—Queen’s Printer (dis- 
tribution and sale of the Statutes 
and various Acts) 

Nfld. :—Dept. of Justice 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial 
retary, Queen’s Printer 

Man., Sask.:—Executive Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 


Sec- 


Nfld.:—Board of Liquor Control 

P.E.I., Man.:—Liquor Control Com- 
missions 

N.S.:—Liquor Commission, Liquor 
Licence Board 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.: 
Control Board 

Que. :—Liquor Board 

Sask.:—Liquor Board, Liquor Li- 
censing Commission 


Liquor 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 

N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Livestock Branch 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Products 
Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Livestock Branch 

Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Animal Industry Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Publicity Branch 

Office of Design 

Office of the 
Adviser 

Bank of Canada 

Industrial Development Bank 

Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Corporations Branch 
Dept. of Finance (Small Businesses 
Loans Act) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- 

ment Branch 

Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 

National Research Council 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 

Technical Information Service (an- 
swering queries from industry on 
problems of technology and pro- 
ductivity) 

National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Industrial Policy 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geological Survey 
Earth Physics Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
(fisheries and forestry maps) 
Marine Sciences Branch (marine 
charts) 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision 
National Capital Commission 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(Climatological Atlas) 
Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 
Statistics Canada (economic 
census maps) 


and 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Market Analysis Branch 
Publicity Branch 
Industry, Trade and Traffic Serv- 
ices Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Bureau of Consumer Affairs 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- 
ment Branch, Arts and Crafts 
Marketing Section 
Statistics Canada 


Subject 


MANUFACTURING 


See also ‘Crown 


Corporations” 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 


MARRIAGES 
See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 


; | MERCHANDISING 


4 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 

P.E.1.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

N.S.:—Dept. of Development 

N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 

Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment, Trade and Industry Divi- 
sion 

Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce a, 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry 

Alberta Bureau of Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Land Use Planning 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Economic Cartography 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion, Planning Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Tourism and Information 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alberta Travel Bureau 


Dept. of Highways, Surveys 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 


Water Resources 


P.E.I., Man., Sask.:—Dept. of 
Industry and Commerce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
.ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Materials Branch 
Office of Economics 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada (for production 
data) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T., N.W.T., 
Indian reserves) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Materials Branch 
Machinery Branch 
National Museums of Canada 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada (for production 
data) ; 


Statistics Canada 
Governments Division 
Dept. of Finance (municipal grants) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T., 


Indian reserves, national parks) 


National Museums of Canada 
Museum of Natural Sciences 
Museum of Man 
Museum of Science and Technol- 


ogy 
National Gallery of Canada (works 
of art) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (national historic 
parks and sites, national parks 
and Indian reserves) 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for UNESCO 
publications) 

Public Archives (historical) 


Subject 


METALS 


See also 
“Tron and Steel’’ 


MINING AND 
MINERALS 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


MUSEUMS 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S., Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B., Que.:—Dept. of Natural 
Resources 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Alberta 
Research Council 
C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Mines and Petroleum 
Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

N.S., Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 

N.B., Que.:—Dept. of Natural 
Resources 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Housing 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Community Ser- 
vices 

N.S., N.B., Ont., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Dept. of Munic- 
ipal Affairs 

Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Industry Branch 

Planning Bureau 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I.:—Executive Council Secre- 
tariat 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 

Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs, 
Quebec Archives, Musée du 
Québec, Quebec Commercial and 
Industrial Museum of Montreal 

Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum, Art 
and Archaeology, Life Sciences 
and Earth Sciences Divisions 

Dept. of Public Records and 

Archives 

Man.:—Manitoba Museum of Man 
and Nature 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Museum of Natural History, 
Regina 

Western Development Museum, 

Saskatoon 

Alta.:—Dept. of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation, Provincial Museum, 
Edmonton 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Statistics Canada 


Ministry of Transport 

Marine Services (aids to marine 
navigation) 

Public Affairs 

Canadian Transport Commission 
Dept. of Communications (radio aids 
to navigation) 
Dept. of the Environment 
Canadian Hydrographic Service 
Dept. of Public Works 

Information Services (dredging and 

marine construction) 
National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation) 

Division of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (model-testing basin and 
hydraulic models) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Nutrition Division 
Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (agent for FAO and WHO 
publications) 


National Film Board 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Centres 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Atlantic Geosciences Centre 
Dept. of the Environment 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Museums of Canada 
National Research Council 
Atlantic Regional Laboratory, 
Halifax, N.S. (application of 
scientific agriculture to the culti- 
vation of seaweeds) 


Subject 


MUSEUMS—concl. 


) 


NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


NAVIGATION 


NUTRITION { 


OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING 


OCEANOGRAPHY | ¢ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Nat- 
ural History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House), Victoria 

Also provincial universities of 


Sask., Alta. and B.C. 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.B.:—Dept. of 
Health 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 


Nutrition Division 
Que.:—Dept. of Social Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Health, Nutrition 

Service 

Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
ome Economics Service 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 

Development, Health Education 

Services 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Health and Social Devel- 
opment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Education 
N.S.:—Dept. of Education 

Dept. of Labour 
Man.:—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 


tion 
Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Advanced Education 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 


P.E.1.:—Dept. of Fisheries 


| N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Foun- 


dation 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce 
Marine’ Biological Station of 


. Grande Riviére 
Fisheries Training School 
B.C.:—Institute of Oceanography, 
University of British Columbia 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Energy Development Sector 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Mines Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T., N.W.T., 


Indian reserves) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Chemicals Branch 
National Energy Board 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (national parks, 
national historic parks and sites) 

Dept. of Public Works 

Information Services (highway 
construction and development) 

Dept. of Regional Economic Ex- 
pansion (land use projects under 
ARDA) 

National Capital Commission (urban 
parks and Gatineau Park) 

National Film Board 


Library of Parliament 

Information Canada, Publishing Di- 
vision (Daily Checklist of Gov- 
ernment Publications) 

Office of the President of the Privy 
Council 


National Film Board 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Passport Division 


Subject 


OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS 


OLD AGE 
SECURITY AND 
GUARANTEED 
INCOME 
SUPPLEMENT 


PARKS 


; 


PARLIAMENT 


PASSPORTS 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pe At A LNA I eel 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Electricity and Gas Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Min- 
erals, Energy Resources Con- 
servation Board, Calgary or 
Edmonton 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.1.:—Dept. of the Environment 
and Tourism 

N.S., Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and 
Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Tourism 
Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


Fish 
Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and In- 
formation 
Dept. of Lands and Forests, Parks 
Branch 


Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management, Conservation 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Tourism, Recrea- 
tion and Cultural Affairs, Parks 
Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce 

[ B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 


Conservation 


P.E.I., N.B., Sask., B.C.:—Legis- 
lative Assembly 

| N.S.:—Clerk of the 
Assembly 
Que.:—National Assembly 

Ont., Alta.:—Legislative Assembly 

Clerk of the Legislative Assembly 
Man. :—Executive Council 


[ PEL NB, of Provincial Affairs 


Legislative 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Patent and Copyright Office 
Trade Marks Office 
Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (licences available on 
patents from Government labor- 
atories, etc.) 
National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Canada Pension Plan 
Research and Statistics Directorate 
Bureau of Pensions Advocates 
Canadian Pension Commission (pen- 
sions to or in respect of veterans) 
Dept. of Insurance (Pension Benefits 
Standards Act) 
Dept. of Labour 
Pension and Insurance 
Research Advisory Services 
Dept. of National Revenue, Taxation 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Superannuation Division 
Pension Review Board 
Statistics Canada (private pension 
plan statistics) 


National Film Board 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Information Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Canada Centre for Remote Sensing 
National Air Photography Library 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Tourism 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Information Canada 
library and sales) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services (related to 
the development of the National 
Capital Region) 
National Museums of Canada 


Public Archives (historical) 


(still photo 


Statistics Canada (for all census and 
estimated population statistics) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


t 


pubject: 


PATENTS, COPY- 
RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


PENSIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 
See also 
“Film 
Production and 
Libraries’’ and 
“Tourist Trade”’ 


POPULATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., B.C.: 
Legislation governing private 
pension plans 

Que. :—Quebec Pension Board 

Ont.:—Ontario Pension Commis- 
sion 

Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 

Superintendent of Pensions 
Alta.:—Superintendent of Pensions 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Supply and Services 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of the Environment 
and Tourism 
N.S.:—Dept. of Development 
Que.:—Dept. of Communications, 
Radio Quebec 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs, Film 
Bureau 
Man. :—Information Services Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Film and 
Photographic Branch 
C.:—Dept. of Travel Industry, 
Photographic Branch 


(Photographs are available from 
many provincial government depart- 
ments in all provinces.) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 

P.E.1I.:—Island Information Services 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Affairs, 
Population Register 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and 
Economics 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Division 

Legislative Library 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Post Office Department 


Public Affairs Branch . 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Poultry Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Division 
Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Dept. of Consumer and 
Affairs (retail inspection) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
ucts Branch 


Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for FAO publi- 
cations) 


Statistics Canada 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 


| 
| 
State Protocol and Special Events 


Branch 


Statistics Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Markets Information 


Agricultural Stabilization Board a 


Fisheries Prices Support Board 


Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for GATT pub- 
lications) | 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 


Affairs 
Registration Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing > 
Division (Daily Checklist of 


Government Publications) 
Public Archives (early records) 


Subject 


POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Corporate 7 


POULTRY 


PRECEDENCE 
AND 
CEREMONIAL 


PRICES 


PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS 
(Commissions of 
Appointment, 
Proclamations, 
Land Grants, 
etc.) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.B., Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Poultry Branches 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Production 
Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 
an., Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Poultry 
Division 


P.E-1.,~ N-S:,) (Ont:, C.:—Dept. 


of Provincial Secretary 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


| N.B.:—Premier’s Office (protocol 
office) 
Que.:—Executive Council, Chief of 
Protocol 


Man., Alta.:—Clerk of the Exec- 


utive Council 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and 
Economics 

Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
[ Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I., N.B., Ont., Sask., B.C. :— 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


N.S.:—Clerk of Executive Council 
Que.:—Quebec Official Publisher 
Dept. of Financial Institutions, 


Companies and Co-operatives 
Man.:—Executive Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of Attorney General 


Nfld.:—Board of Public Utilities 


Commissioners 

P.E.I., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
mission 

N.S., N.B.:—Board of Commis- 


sioners Public Utilities 
Que. :—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Energy Development Sector 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards Branch (wages, 
hours, vacations, general holi- 
days) 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Ministry of Transport 
Marine and Air 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (publications issued by 
Parliament and Government 
Departments and Agencies) 

Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (national parks, 
national historic parks and sites, 
tourism in the North and in 
Indian reserves) 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Office of Tourism 

Dept. of National 

Welfare 
Fitness and Amateur Sport Direc- 
torate 

National Capital Commission 

Information Services 

National Film Board 


Health and 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Education Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 


Subject 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


—concluded 


' | PUBLIC WORKS 


> 


PUBLICATIONS 


RECREATION 
See also ‘‘Health”’ 


REHABILITATION 
(of persons) 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Ontario Telephone Service Com- 
mission 
Ontario Water 
mission 
Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—The Public Utilities Board 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Telecommunications 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Public Utilities Board 


Resources Com- 


All Provinces except P.E.I.:— 
Dept. of Public Works 

P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 

Additional:—Ont.:—The Hydro- 


Electric Power Commission of 


Ontario 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 

mission 
Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 


Alta., B.C.:—Queen’s Printer 
Que. :—Quebec Official Publisher 
Ont.:—Queen’s Printer and Publisher 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 

Printing Company 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Education and 
Youth 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 


P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Education 
N.S.:—Youth Commission 
Dept. of Tourism 
N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 
Dept. of Tourism 
Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 
Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation 
Man.:—Dept. of Tourism, Recrea- 
tion and Cultural Affairs 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Tourist Develop- 
ment Branch 
Provincial Youth Agency 
Alta.:—Dept. of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation 
Conservation 


and 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health, Provincia 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 


N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 


N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 
Que. :—Dept. of Social Affairs 
Dept. of Education, Service for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped 
Dept. of Labour and Manpower, 
Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and 


Welfare 
Dept. of Solicitor General 
Canadian Penitentiary Service 


National Parole Board 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 
Energy Development Sector 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Resource Development Branch 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T., N.W.T., 
Indian reserves) 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Publicity Branch 

Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion. 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agency for OECD pub- 
lications) 

National Research Council, Atlantic 
Regional Laboratory, Halifax, 
N.S. (studies in chemistry and 
biology related to resources and 
industries of Atlantic provinces) 

Prairie Regional Laboratory, 
Saskatoon, Sask. (development 
of wider uses of crops grown on 
prairies) 

Northern Canada Power Commission 

National Film Board 


National Research Council 

Laboratory Divisions (biology, bio- 
chemistry, building research, 
chemistry, mechanical engineer- 
ing, aeronautical research, phy- 
sics, radio and electrical engineer- 
ing) 

Regional Laboratories at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 

Science Council of Canada 

Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont. 

Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (licences available on 
patents derived from government 
research, etc.) 

Canadian Transport Commission 

Research Division 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Research Branch (basic and applied 
research on all aspects of agri- 
culture) 

Health of Animals Branch (animal 
and poultry diseases) 

Canadian Grain Commission 
(cereal grains and oilseed crops) 


Subject 


REHABILITATION 


—concluded 


RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 
See also 
“Atomic 
Energy” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services 
Dept. of Health 
Dept. of Correctional Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development, Provincial Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 
Social Improvement 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
N.S.:—Dept. of Development 
N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Depts. of Lands and Forests; 
Labour and Manpower; Roads; 
Social Affairs; Natural Resour- 
ces; and Industry and Commerce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Ontario - St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Management 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Economics Branch (farm income, 
marketing, land use, costs of 
production, etc.) 

Dept. of Communications 

Communications Research Centre 
(basic and applied research in 
communications and space tech- 
nology) 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 

Geological Survey of Canada 

Mines Branch 

Earth Physics Branch 

Canada Centre for Remote Sensing 

Atlantic Geosciences Centre 

Dept. of the Environment 

Information and Consumer Branch 

Marine Sciences Branch 

Inland Waters Branch 

Canadian Wildlife Service 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Office of Science and Technology 

Dept. of National Defence 

Defence Research Board 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Public Works 

Testing Laboratories 

Information Services 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (medical 
research) 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agency for Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency publi- 
cations) 

Medical Research Council (fellow- 
ships, associateships and grants- 
in-aid) 

Ministry of Transport 
radio, navigation) 

National Library (national 
catalogue) 

National Museums of Canada 

National Museum of Natural Scien- 
ces (zoology, botany, oceanogra- 
phy, mineral sciences, palaeon- 
tology) 

National Museum of Man (ethnolo- 
gy, archaeology, folk culture, 
history, military history) 

National Gallery of Canada (con- 
servation research laboratory) 

National Film Board 

Statistics Canada 


(aviation, 


union 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Standards Branch (for inquiries on 
electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals . marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark and true labelling matters) 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (building standards) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Science and Technology 


Subject 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


—concluded 


SENATE 


See ‘‘Parliament”’ 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 
See also 
“Food and 
Drugs” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.1I.:— 
merc 
N.S. Noes Scotia Research Foun- 
dation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Industrial Research Centre 
Depts. of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion; Natural Resources; Social 
Affairs; Roads 
Ont.:—Ontario Research Foundation 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Sheridan Park Research Com- 
munity 
Man.:—Manitoba Research Council 
Sask. :—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce 


B.C. Research Council 


ene of Industry and Com- 


Nfld., N.S., Man., Sask., Alta.:— 
Dept. of Labour 
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Sources for Federai Data 


Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards Branch (wages, 
hours, vacations, general holi- 
days) 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of National Defence 
Dept. of Public Works 
Testing Laboratories 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Technical Services Branch 
Ministry of Transport (standards in 
steamship inspection) 
National Research Council 
Physics Division (fundamental 
physical and electrical standards 
and Time Service of Canada) 
Division of Building Research 


Statistics Canada 
Bank of Canada 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
~ Development 


Dept. of Labour 
Economic and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services ; 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Directorate 
Information Canada, ublishing 
Division (agent for United Na- 
tions publications) 


Dept. of National Revenue, Taxa- 
tion (income tax information) 

Dept. of National Revenue, Customs 
and Excise (customs duty, excise 
duty, excise tax and sales tax) 

Dept. of Finance (taxation policy, 
tariff policy, Budget papers and 
statistics) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
National Research Council 
Physics Division (photogrammet- 
ric research) 


S 


Subject 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


—concluded 


STATISTICS 


TAXATION 


TOPOGRAPHY 


< 


} 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Standards Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Ontario Housing Corporation 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I.:—Island Information Services 
N.S.:—Dept. of Development 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Dept. of Health 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Trade and Development 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Economic, Business 
and Transportation Research 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Provincial Treasury Dept. 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry, Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., Que., Man.:— 
Dept. of Finance 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Finance 
Ont.:—Dept. of Revenue 
Sask.:—Provincial Treasury Dept. 
Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer's Dept. 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
of Taxes 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Land Use Planning 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B., Sask.:—Dept. of Natural 
Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Drafting Division 
_ Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Surveys Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Tourism 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (tourism in Y.T., 
N.W.T. and Indian reserves; 
national parks, national historic 
parks and sites) 
Information Canada 
Expositions Division (displays) 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Publicity Branch 
Export Development Corporation 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Information and Public Relations 
Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Tariffs, Trade and Aid Branch 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 
Information Canada, 
Division (agent for OECD and 
GATT publications) 
Expositions Division (displays) 
National Film Board 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Centres (langu- 
age training, educational up- 
grading, skill training) 
Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Service Commission 
Bureau of Staff Development and 
Training 
Language Bureau 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Translation Bureau 
National Research Council 
National Science Library (infor- 
mation re location of completed 
scientific translations in Canada, 
other countries of the Common- 
wealth and the United States) 


7 TRADE 


Publishing | 


Subject 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


TRAINING | 1 


r | TRANSLATIONS | 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. 
Social Development, 
Development Division 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of the Environment 
and Tourism 

N.S., N.B.:—Dept. of Tourism 

Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation 

Man.:—Dept. of Tourism, Recrea- 
tion and Cultural Affairs, Tourist 


of Community and 
Tourist 


Branch 

Sask. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Tourist Development 
Branc 

Alta.:—Alberta Government Travel 
Bureau 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Dept. of Travel Industry 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries for P.E.I., N.S., N.B., 
Ont., Sask., and Alita. 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 

P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce 

N.S.:—Dept. of Development 

N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and 
ommerce 
Dept. of Financial Institutions, 


Companies and Co-operatives 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment, Trade and Industry Divi- 
sion 
Treasury Dept., Finance and 
Economics Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Export Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Consumer, Corporate and 
Internal Services 
Sask. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Area and Trade Develop- 
ment 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 


tics 
Dept. of Attorney General 


P.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour and Man- 
power 

Dept. of Education 
Man.:—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 

tion 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 

Dept. of Education 

Indian and Metis Department 
Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 

Dept. of Advanced Education 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 

Dept. of Education 


N.S.:—Dept. of Education 

N:B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

Que.:—National Assembly Bureau 
for Translations and all depart- 
ments of the Quebec administra- 
tion 
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Ministry of Transport 
Public Affairs 


Air Canada 
Canadian National Railways 
Canadian Transport Commission 


(regulations re railways; highway 
crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates re 
communications, international 
bridges and tunnels; licences to 
certain inland carriers; com- 
mercial air services) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 
Publicity Branch 
Mechanical Transport Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 


Services 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information — Services (Trans- 


Canada Highway and Northwest 
Highway System) 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for ICAO publi- 
cations) 

National Harbours Board 
National Museums of Canada 
National Research Council 

Division of Mechanical Engineering 

National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment 

Northern Transportation Company 
Limited (Crown) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

National Film Board 

Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Statistics Canada 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Centres 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Dept. of National Revenue, Taxation 
(collection of Unemployment 
Insurance contributions) 
Information Canada, Publishing 
Division (agent for ILO publica- 
tions) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
Statistics Canada 


( 


Subject 


TRANS- 
PORTATION 


TRAPPING 


See also 
“Fur Farming” 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


Sources for Provincial Data 
Bhd Neh A NAS BONAR AE hs bee 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Supply and Services 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
N.S.:—Dept. of Highways 
Board of Commissioners of Public 
Utilities 
N.B.:—Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Que. :—Dept. of Transport 
Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Transportation Research Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation, Highway Traffic 


Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transport 

Highway Traffic Board 

Dept. of Industry, Transport 


Research and Development 
Division 
B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 


port 
Dept. of Highways 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of the Environment 
and Tourism 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Dept. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
and Environmental Manage- 
ment, Wildlife Branch 

Sask. :—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fur Marketing Service 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., Sask., Alta.:— 
Dept. of Labour 


N.B.:—Office of the Economic 
Adviser 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour and Man- 
power 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Man.:—Dept. of Labour, Research 
ranch 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 


tics 
Dept. of Labour 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Ministry of State for Urban Affairs 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Company of Young Canadians 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T., 
Indian reserves, townsites in 
national parks) 

National Capital Commission 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare, allowances, training, treat- 
ment, land settlement, education 
of children of war dead, insur- 
ance, records of service, war 
graves, medals and remembrance 
ceremonies) 

Canadian Pension Commission (the 
Pension Act and Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act, 
Parts I to X) 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
(civilian employment assistance) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Prosthetic Services 

War Veterans Allowance Board (the 
War Veterans Allowance Act 
and Civilian War Pensions and 


Allowances Act, Part XI) 


Statistics Canada 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
(labour statistics) 
Public Archives (early census records) 


Dept. of the Environment 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Water Management Service 

Dept. of Agriculture 


Subject 


URBAN 
RENEWAL 


VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


WATER 
RESOURCES 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Housing 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Community Ser- 


vices 

N.S., Alta., B.C.: 
cipal Affairs 

Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Housing Corporation of Quebec 

Ont.:—Ontario Housing Corporation 

Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

Man.:—The Manitoba Housing and 

Renewal Corporation 


Dept. of Muni- 


| Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 


Housing and Urban Renewal 
Branch 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 
Que. :—Dept. of Social Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services, Soldiers Aid Commis- 
sion 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Nfid., N.B.:—Dept. of Health 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health, Director 
of Vital Statistics 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Registration Services 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Affairs 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
and Citizenship, Office of the 
Registrar-General 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development, Vital Statistics 
Division 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Division 

Alta.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development, Director of Vital 
Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Vital Stat- 
istics Division 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Prince Edward Island Wa- 
ter Authority 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Water Resources 
Commission 5 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Dept. of Fisheries and Environ- 
ment 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Ontario Water Resources 
Commission 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Dept. of Public Works Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 
Information Services WATER and Environmental Manage- 


Sees in Hoard RESOURCES N= [ga pels yaa Rica a 
—concluded sources Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Saskatchewan Research Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of the Environment, 
Water Resources Division 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 


Water Resources 


— 


pee of National Health and Welfare NG eee cca Services and 
ompany of Young Canadians 
Pspr ct Indian Affairs and Northern iar pane Nil steel ete Sip ie 
evelopment : 
: . N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
ROD Te AS or rire WELFARE N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 
disabled persons) For Welfare of pe ara Od os a Socel Bie i] 
National Advisory Committee on Veterans see spietateraceh Oboe an amy. 
Ree enc CEATION of Disabled “Veterans Affairs” ae Bag iocee of Health and 
2 oclia evelopment 
pecmploy ment Insurance Commis- ie eee be of Rehabilitation and 
. - ocial Improvement 
hae pa Poerd N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 
s ment 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of the Environment 

Weptourheenviroument and Tourism, Fish and Wildlife 


‘ sans : Division 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Information and Consumer Branch N.S-7 Ones Altay ert: CHES. 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, N B Dent of Natural Resources 
itehorse shoe 4 - 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern + WILDLIFE { Mester 4 of Tourism, Game and 


Se : h 
Development (wildlife in the 18 hs 
North and in national parks) Man.:—Dept. of Mines, Resources 


National Capital Commission and t Pavormentsy Monsees 
National Museums of Canada ota tite Gat SVC OLs 


: ment Branch 
National Film Board Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 


Wildlife Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links the Year Book with its predecessors in respect of matters 
that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such as ‘‘Popula- 
tion’’, which are automatically revived when later census material is made available and 
to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they are in the nature 
of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject is shown, except 
when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. When an article 
covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

ULE TO Nea rs Nee ees craton eas Goel. BARTONS: qe 1939 187-190 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.| P. C. SToBBE.............. 1951 352-356 
The Board of Grain Commissioners. . Wi do MAchnon 40 ee 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

Grain Marketing.. Gn Bo DAVIDSON... 4-6005 0" 1960 958-960 
Changes in Canadian ‘Agriculture as Reflected 

bythe Census oF 106 lees oe wt ee ae ee — 1963-64 409-415 
Contribution of the Canada Department of 

Agriculture to Modern Agricultural Science. -— 1966 457-461 
Federal Assistance in Livestock Improvement — 1967 453-457 


Banking and Finance— 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 


BIMAncialy System ne oss kk eee eee ae 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking... — 1938 900—-Su6 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 1941 833-535 

CON ETOM DORI oe oa at tice de eis es Ra He PARR. eee ee { 1942 830-833 
Commercial Banking in Canada............. J. Douaias GIBSON........ 1961 | 1115-1120 

Citizens hip— 


Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
ees up to the Canadian Citizenship 
aU See ee BAN Pe ee don dia oe oraannee _ 1951 153-155 


Climate and Meteorology— 


Factors which Control Canadian Weather....| Str FREDERICK STUPART... 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 

GENIN iter, neuen ari gta MR ee Bee a eh prectge | ae AL S:, CONNORS ...062 hater 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada.. :| An Se CONNOR. cease eee see 1933 47-59 


The Climate of Canada (textual material 
appears in the 1959 Year Book and the 
tabular data in the 1960 edition but the 


reprint includes both textual and tabular) C. C. BouGHNER and f 1959 23-51 

EER Y [ses ek ORe  g rerA R ea M: Ko THOMAS. <2. sar \ 1960 31-77 
The Climate of the Canadian Arctic......... H..A. THOMPSON: ;.0.. 2 oo 1967 55-74 

Communications— 

The Democratic Functioning of the Press...| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 744-748 
History and Development of the Canadian 

Broadcasting Corporation.................- AUGUSTIN FRIGON......... 1947 737-740 
A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 

(CATER TOO te eA ere keno eee ae W. Hoc Kester rons... 2 ee 1957-58 920-934 
A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 

EOOG LOSS bo eee os olacen, toca eee ones W. H. KesterTon.......... 1959 883-902 
The Development of Telecommunications in 

ODT Fee BN ee Ee is i og ee Se eee IM SEs CAGTING cee cinas eee 1967 862-869 

Constitution and Government— 

Provincial and Local Government........... -- 1922-23 102-115 
The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 

downdo: Conlederation.-2 5 Ph. ow ts S. A. CupMorE and 

Br El, COLEMAN? 5.4 wee 1942 34-40 

The British North America Act, 1867........ — 1942 40-59 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... Hs SOWARD cea eee 1945 74-79 
The Constitutional Development of New- / 

foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949. — 1950 85-92 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 

Canada t1949 9: ian. eee een eee -- ; 1951 56-57 


The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 
Cabinet Government.:..0....2.05.....--.o8 Whi. 1. FPAnG LD AY acetic 1956 62-70 

Amendment of the Canadian Constitution....! J. R. MaLuory............. 1961 51-57 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Constitution and Government—concluded 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(historical and current administration of).. — 1968 110-116 
The Cabinet Committee System............ —- 1970-71 79-84 
Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
TO COGULOM RC Rava et nce ee as SEE WIAD TS A ae on oe ae 1932 897-899 
The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada........... SME Woops. eens Ace ae oe 1950 317-331 
Education— 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
DCICNCES See pee oe eter ear een ee or 1952-53 342-345 
Fauna and Flora— 
PMaAgnANon WAanadae + pee eee mews ae Pe AM MAVERNER tee eer 1922-23 32-36 
ATM AS OM Gana sa < ene ee reaane oes ee Ry MePANDERSONS coe eee 1937 29-52 
Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ — 1951 38-43 
sithe Barren-Ground Caribou... 70.0. =.56-- 6: — 1954 33-36 
Migratory Bird Legislation.................. — 1955 41-45 
BE DON bis ko xcept ein a aoe ns, SES ora ees aimee — 1957-58 28-30 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
Meashres ite ee errr rane oh ereiee rnc rae — 1963-64 46-52 
PRE PLOracO ts @ AD AGA ache rrais ace erste. Parone s Homer J. SCOGGAN........ 1966 35-61 
Animal Life in Canada Today............... ScIENTISTS OF THE ZOOLOG- | 
IcAL Division, NATIONAL 
Museum oF NaTURAL 
SCIENCKS =). SS eee 1968 47-60 
Fisheries— 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries.| T. H. TuRNER.............| 1957-58 591-595 
Canada’s Commercial Fishery Resources and 
vighieir @OnseEy. ation ee eee Ride nite a 1960 625-630 
Forestry— 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Xtrecting phe tOrestGne suey ar eee nie — 1934-35 311-313 
The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... 1952-53 467-475 
The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements.| H. W. hee RO ne RCE 1956 459-466 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
(Ganad see te te tee ere eee: RIELLE THOMSON.......... 1957-58 489-491 
Canadian Forest Products and Changing 
Wrorldmiarketse. css sss te nn See eee are Jit le DaINGSTONesce see 1965 511-517 
Fur Trade— 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
Omir DCATeLS Soe ee ei er ener DSS ALLAN Se eee ce 1943-44 267-269 
AR Yes] ito bike hieiimig eee aes amas oe eee We MePRitcHiInits- ssa see - 1961 618-622 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture........... Wratt MALcoLMm........... 1921 68-72 
The Geological Survey of Canada.. de MS HEAR RISON 7... seers 1960 13-19 
Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada..| W. D. McCarTNey......... 1967 19-32 
History— 
Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960............. oo 1951-60 
Canadian Chronology, 1961-64............... — 1962-65 
(updated annually in subsequent editions) 
Labour— 
History of the Labour Movement in Canada..| EUGENE FoRSEY........... 1967 773-781 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Manufactures— 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44............ — 1945 364-381 
Manufacturing Production during the Period 
1945 OOVaE ne We weer a iieteen oe ace eee INS GOHBINGe Aer coreeeras 1962 600-609 
The Petrochemical Industry in Candaa...... G. E. McCormack.....::.. 1962 609-615 
Secondary Manufacturing in Canada......... WU. 2.RostHuMuss sss: 1963-64 637-643 
Manufacturing and the Changing Industrial 
Structure of the Canadian Economy, 1946-65 — 1967 665-678 
Technology, Markets and Costs in Manufac- 
CULIN GA ee ee ren: a 1968 689-694 
Origin and Destination of Canadian Manufac- 
uncer: Slanhopolies oomnnooocn edo eboedaate ome — 1970-71 794-799 
Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ — 1939 309-310 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
Wana d dacencrscat caste nar cuca mone ee es Bashy MAC HGNY oc ce rcca aoe 1946 337-347 
History of Pipeline Construction in Canada..| G.S. Hums............... 1954 861-869 
Canadian Metallurgical Development........ JOHN: CONVAner Ee eee 1961 513-522 
Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada...| W. D. McCartnry......... 1967 19-32 
nel sink @ anadaiyew tee riG eas Cea tee aero TAY, LGN ATIBR IN: rok eye 1969 637-645 
Federal Research Advances Canadian Mineral / 
Dev.elopmenten tere cn oe wee eet ee JOON, CON Vay ante) Seen tre ee CO An 723-730 
Physiography and Related Sciences— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 
IO TO abs Neth Orne ene are Agee OR ran Aree Cae lina, (Catt Olin gtoumeod poner 1945 12-19 
HydrographicaloWeaturesn-s sc) eee ein EES CMG aS MULE .0.getere tee 1947 3-12 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 
UNICO beseech nh Se aE one, CREO Oren RevA GIBSON ..cennemsee os! 1948=49 9-18 
The Drainage Basins of Canada.............. = 1961 16-18 
Economic Regions of Canada................ INE be INICHOLSONG=e Ee ae 1962 17-23 
Main Physical and Economic Features of the 
IProvancessandel Errivones ssa ase 1963-64 4-20 
Geophiysicsn aim ot ae eee CASaGARDAND ae eee 1963-64 57-60 
Federal Government Surveying and Mapping.| Mary J. Grroux.......... 1965 17-24 
ASITROMOMIa AN (CRN | nod mag secokodoneddous IVAN SUAS ED Asyaeeenre eee tea 1965 47-55 
Growth of Geographical Knowledge of 
(OpnineKolths Bahia. fee GRA tare ae eC eS ORIN GOVAN, 4 aco bch oe. 1967 1-6 
Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada..} W. D. McCartnry........ 1967 19-32 
Anchaeolory imi Canadians ash sae eee: ScIENTISTS OF THE NATIONAL 
MvusiumM or Mawn......... 1968 20-29 
Resource and Economic Development North 
Oluthero0coearall leq saree eee — 1970-71 58-64 
Population— 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931....} A. H. LENrveu........... 1939 774-778 
Developments in Canadian Immigration..... — 1957-58 154-176 
Integration of Postwar Immigrants. . — 1959 176-178 
Use of the English and French Languages in 
Wanada mp ad ete eo ee Oe nae INe els ISINPINARU sn e bono oan 1965 180-184 
Mobility of Canada’s Population, 1956-1961..| (Miss) Y. KASAHARA....... 1966 179-187 
Recent Trends in Urbanization and Metro- 
politany Growl, ey tae eee eee ee Leroy O. Stone and 
FRANCES AUBRY......... 1969 156-165 
Trends in Population Growth in Canada with 
Special Reference to the Decline in Fertility) M. V. GrorGn............. 1970-71 213-220 
Research— 
The International Geophysical Year......... D.C. Ross 1957-58 35-38 
The Fisheries Research Board.. Paes Hed ied be Kask ey eee ee 1959 584-588 
GeonhysiCsarey aaa een eee CRCEGA RUAN Die 1963-64 57-60 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada,... 1963-64 612-614 
ZASULONOMy sine CANA An errata ee ante Tan Harmay porenty Snitch 1965 47-55 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Research—concluded 
A Selection of Canadian Achievements in 


Science and Technology, 1800-1964......... hOH Ne se CO Hin erie eee 1965 398-401 
Trade— 
Canada’s Participation in the Chee Pat- 
tern of World Trade, 1953-66... ey | RACE My @ Ole aaa tte eee 1967 953-966 
Canada’s International Trade after the 
Kennedy Round of Trade Negotiations....| G. A. RICHARDSON......... 1968 946-954 
Canada’s Trade with the European Economic 
WOMUMNUNILY. Noe hee oe ee ase ee DEP AUT OVAL seater 1969 977-985 
Canada’s Trade with the Pacific Rim Coun- 
Wien sdetaan Bo cae DEN eon Renee oe a ee ats Wt, 125 WOOO 5 one on doeoe + 1970-71 | 1068-1078 
Trans portation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada..... JAC. WALSON: aa ennee ee 1938 710-712 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
TENE Y Ta EL aa pee solr ae Re een ean rene op Ace VWVILSON geet eee 1941 608-612 
International Civil Aviation pee eion 
and Canada’s Participation Therein........| C. S. Booru............... 1952-53 820-827 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway. . — 1954 830-833 
_ History of the Canadian National Railways.. — 1955 840-851 
The St. Lawrence Seaway..................- — 1955 885-888 
Traffic on the Great Lakes - St. Lawrence 
SCAWA VCR RE Ri ee oie ain oes -- 1956 821-829 
The St. Lawrence Seaway in Operation...... Sad UDE Kae Sacer 1960 851-860 
Revolution in Canadian Transportation...... A WeIC OR RIK cee epee eae ee 1962 758-758 
An Outline of the Development of Civil Air 
Mransponu ini Oana aparece rieer ern a Jie ig CV LATING eee eee ae 1967 838-843 
EthesBinstubecade on the Seawayes--e oe... || SIERRE) CAMUS eee. a ee 1969 841-845 


PART IIJ.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list includes official appointments for the period Dec. 31, 1970 to May 1, 
1972,+ continuing the list published in the 1970-71 Year Book at pp. 1343-1356. Appoint- 
ments to the Governor General’s staff, judicial appointments, appointments to advisory 
councils and appointments of limited or local importance are not included. 


Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.—1971. Aug. 12, Alastair William Gillespie 
and Martin Patrick O’Connell: to be members. 1972. Jan. 28, Patrick Morgan Maho- 
ney: to be a member. 


Lieutenant-Governor.—1971. Oct. 7, Hon. Hédard J. Robichaud: to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of New Brunswick. 


Cabinet Ministers.—1971. June 11, Hon. Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre Cété: to be 
Postmaster General. Hon. Jack Davis: to be Minister of the Environment. June 30, Hon. 
Robert Knight Andras: to be Minister of State for Urban Affairs. Aug. 12, Hon. Robert 
Douglas George Stanbury: to be Minister of Communications. Hon. Alastair William 
Gillespie: to be Minister of State for Science and Technology. Hon. Martin Patrick 
O’Connell: to be Minister of State. 1972. Jan. 28, Hon. Arthur Laing: to be Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. Hon. Edgar John Benson: to be Minister of National Defence. Hon. 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazette, with some additions. All academic and honorary degrees and military 
honours have been omitted. ‘ ‘ 
{ Appointments made immediately preceding this date but not yet gazetted are not included. 
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John Napier Turner: to be Minister of Finance. Hon. Bryce Stuart Mackasey: to be 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration. Hon. Donald Stovel Macdonald: to be Minister 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. Hon. Jean-Eudes Dubé: to be Minister of Public Works. 
Hon. Stanley Ronald Basford: to be Minister of State for Urban Affairs. Hon. Robert 
Knight Andras: to be Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. Hon. Otto Emil Lang: 
to be Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada. Hon. Martin Patrick O’Con- 
nell: to be Minister of Labour. Patrick Morgan Mahoney: to be a Minister of State. 


Senators.—1971. Nov. 10, Renaude Lapointe, Montreal, Que. Dec. 9, Guy Williams, 
Richmond, B.C.; Michel Fournier, Pointe Verte, N.B.; and Frederick W. Rowe, St. John’s, 
Nfid. 1972. Apr. 27, Margaret F. Norrie, Truro, N.S. Apr. 28, Hon. George Mcllraith, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Henry D. Hicks, Halifax, N.S.; and Alasdair Graham, Sydney, N.S. 


Deputy Ministers.—1971. Mar. 4, Robert F. Shaw: to be Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries and Forestry from Mar. 1, 1971. Robert F. Shaw: to be Deputy Minister of 
the Environment from June 11, 1971. Aug. 11, Bernard Wilson: to be Deputy Minister of 
Labour from Sept. 1, 1971. James Frederick Grandy: to be Deputy Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce from Oct. 1, 1971. James Douglas Love: to be Deputy Minister of 
Regional Economic Expansion from Sept. 1, 1971. Aug. 12, Sylvain Cloutier: to be Deputy 
Minister of National Defence from Sept. 1, 1971. E. B. Armstrong: to be Deputy Minister 
of National Revenue for Taxation from Sept. 1, 1971. 1972. Feb. 3, Gordon Francis 
Osbaldeston: to be Deputy Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs from Mar. 1, 1972. 
Mar. 30, Sylvia Ostry: to be Chief Statistician of Canada from June 1, 1972. Mar. 23, 
Jacques M. Desrochers: to be Deputy Minister of Manpower and Immigration from Apr. 7, 
1972. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1971. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during 1971. A.D. Ross: to be Canadian Ambassador to Chile. Ralph Edgar 
Collins: to be Canadian Ambassador to the People’s Republic of China. John Alpine 
Dougan, High Commissioner for Canada in New Zealand: to be concurrently High Com- 
missioner for Canada in Tonga and Western Samoa. J. H. Warren: to be Canadian High 
Commissioner in London, England. Donald Macalister Cornett: to be Canadian Am- 
bassador to Denmark. Christian Hardy: to be Canadian Ambassador to Algeria. Gerald 
Francis George Hughes: to be Canadian Ambassador to Turkey. John Alexander Mc- 
Cordick: to be Canadian Ambassador to Poland. Noble Power: to be High Commissioner 
for Canada in Ghana and to be Canadian Ambassador to Dahomey and to Togo. David 
Stansfield: to be Canadian Ambassador to the United Arab Republic and concurrently to the 
Sudan. Barry Connell Steers: to be Canadian Ambassador to Brazil. Max Hirsch Wer- 
shof: to be Canadian Ambassador to Czechoslovakia and concurrently to' Hungary. 
Jack Hamilton Warren: to be High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. 
Georges Charpentier, Canadian Ambassador to the Ivory Coast: to be concurrently Can- 
adian Ambassador to Liberia. R. D. Jackson: to be Canadian Commissioner on the 
International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Viet-Nam and Laos. 1972. 
The following appointments were announced during the first four months of 1972. Jan. 
21, Ralph Edward Reynolds: to be Canadian Ambassador to Ethiopia and concurrently 
to Madagascar and to the Somali Republic. Feb. 21, Jean-Marie Déry: to be Canadian 
Ambassador to the Republic of Zaire and concurrently to the People’s Republic of Congo 
and to Rwanda. Feb. 28, Jean-Marie Déry: to be also Canadian Ambassador to Burundi. 


Air Canada.—1971. June 10, George Meikle, Summerside, P.E.I.: to be a Director 
until Oct. 1; 1973. 


Atlantic Development Council.—1971. Mar. 25, John R. Lynk, New Glasgow, 
N.S.; Calvert C. Pratt, St. John’s Nfld.; and Alyre H. Cormier, Moncton, N.B.: to be 
members for three years. 1972. Jan. 13, John B. Foote, Grand Bank, Nfld.; Paul LePage, 
Bathurst, N.B.; and J. J. Kinley, Lunenburg, N.S.: to be members for two years, from 
Jan. 1, 1972. 
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Atomic Energy Control Board.—1971. Apr. 1, W. M. Gilchrist, President, Eldo- 
rado Nuclear Limited; and J. L. Gray, President, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: to be 
again members for three years from Apr. 1, 1971. 


Bank of Canada.—1971. Dec. 23, The appointment of G. K. Bouey as Deputy 
Governor has been approved by the Directors for a term of seven years from Jan. 1, 1972. 
1972. Mar. 2, Sol Kanee, Winnipeg, Man.; Spencer G. Lake, Burgeo, Nfld.; James Lewtas, 
Toronto, Ont.; Maurice Riel, Montreal, Que.; and Jacques Taschereau, Quebec, Que.: 
to be again Directors for three years, effective Mar. 1, 1972. 


Canada Council.—1971. May 27, Louis Durocher, Edmonton, Alta.: to be again a 
member for three years from May 25, 1971. Howard Leyton-Brown, Regina, Sask.; Mrs. 
Arthur Johnston, Winnipeg, Man.; André Paré, Quebec, Que.; Marquitta Riel, Montreal, 
Que.; Monique Bosco, Montreal, Que.; and Eric McLean, Montreal, Que.: to be members 
for three years. Dec. 9, Bernice Holota, Hamilton, Ont.; John Grace, Ottawa, Ont.; and 
David Slater, Toronto, Ont.: to be members for three years. 


Canada Development Corporation.—1971. Nov. 18, Laurent Beaudoin, Valcourt, 
Que.; Rodolphe B. Casgrain, Montreal, Que.; Pierre Cété, Quebec, Que.; M. A. Crowe, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Louis R. Desmarais, Montreal, Que.; J. P. Gallagher, Calgary, Alta.; H. 
A. Hampson, Montreal, Que.; Gordon F. Hughes, Windsor, N.S.; Sydney Maislin, LaSalle, 
Que.; Hugh A. Martin, Vancouver, B.C.; H. Harrison McCain, Florenceville, N.B.; W. 
C. Y. McGregor, Montreal, Que.; J. H. Moore, Toronto, Ont.; Frederick W. Sellers, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; F. H. Sherman, Hamilton, Ont.; Livia Thiir, Trois-Riviéres, Que.; J. N. 
Turvey, Regina, Sask.; and A. F. Waters, Toronto, Ont.: to be provisional Directors. 


Canada Grains Council.—1971. Nov. 18, Ronald Grant McCullough, Red Deer, 
Alta.: to be Alberta Assistant Commissioner. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—1971. Oct. 14, William T. Wilson, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a member as a representative of employers. 


Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on Defence.—1971. Oct. 22, 
John Black Aird: to be Chairman of the Canadian Section. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1972. Feb. 24, Sidney Newman, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a Director for five years. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1972. Mar. 2, Eric Arthur Booth and 
Arthur Reginald Bailey: to be Directors. 


Canadian Consumer Council.—1971. Mar. 18, Harold Buchwald: to be Chairman 
for up to two years, vice D. 8. R. Leighton. Bernice Walsh, St. John’s, Nfld.; Mrs. A. 
McDonough, Halifax, N.S.; William Dodge, Ottawa, Ont.; Niquette Delage, Montreal, 
Que.; Yves Ménard, Montreal, Que.; André Laurin, Quebec, Que.; William A. Neilson, 
Toronto, Ont.; David Kirk, Ottawa, Ont.; George 8. May, Vancouver, B.C.; D. 8. R. 
Leighton, Banff, Alta.; and Mrs. A. F. W. Plumptre, West Hill, Ont.: to be members until 
Dec. 31, 1972. Sept. 23, Mrs. W. A. Brechin, Etobicoke, Ont.: to be a member until 
July 1, 1972. 


Canadian Film Development Corporation.—1971. May 6, David P. Silcox, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a member until Feb. 28, 1973. Doris Shadbolt, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Jean-Guy Fredette, Montreal, Que.; and Marcelle Racine, Montreal, Que.: to be members 
for five years. 


Canadian Grain Commission.—1971. Mar. 4, Harold Delmer Pound and Charles 
Lemington Shuttleworth, Winnipeg, Man.; and Forrest Hetland, Naicam, Sask.: to be 
Commissioners, Mr. Pound to be Chief Commissioner, 
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Canadian National Railways.—1972. Jan. 18, Ewart Arthur Pratt, St. John’s, 
Nfid.; to be a Director for three years. 1972. Feb. 3, André Monast, Quebec, Que.: to 
be a Director for three years, vice Renault St-Laurent. Mar. 9, Austin Hayes, Halifax, 
N.S.; Herbert C. Pinder, Saskatoon, Sask.; and Yves Pratte, Quebec, Que.: to be again 
Directors for three years. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—1971. Mar. 25, de 
Montigny Marchand: to be a Director. June 1, Jean-Claude Delorme: to be President 
and General Manager for seven years from June 1, 1971. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1971. Apr. 8, William Andrew Gilmour, 
Victoria, B.C.: to be an ad hoc member for one year. John Lyndon Thompson, Saint John, 
N.B.: to be a member for ten years from Apr. 1, 1971. Howard J. Clarke, Chippawa, 
Ont.: to be a member for ten years. Thomas Duncan Anderson: to be a member from 
Apr. 6, 1971 to Mar. 21, 1979. Allan Omar Solomon: to be Commissioner and Chairman 
for ten years from Apr. 6, 1971. June 10, C. K. H. Kendall, Ottawa, Ont.: to be an ad hoc 
member for one year. Oct. 7, Alexandre Bédard, Quebec, Que.: to be an ad hoc member for 
one year from Dec. 1, 1971. Dec. 23, Joseph Gontran Bisson: to be again an ad hoc member 
for one year from Jan. 15, 1972. Frederick Leo Reardon, Ottawa, Ont.: to be an ad hoc 
member for one year from Jan. 15, 1972. 


Canadian Radio-Television Commission.—1971. Jan. 14, Gordon Hughes, 
Windsor, N.S.; and George McKeen, Vancouver, B.C.: to be again part-time members 
for three years from Apr. 1, 1971. Apr. 1, Jacques Hébert, Montreal, Que.; and Jacques 
de la Chevrotiére, Quebec, Que.: to be part-time members for five years. 1972. Mar. 2, 
Gertrude Laing, Calgary, Alta.; and Gordon Thomas, St. Anthony, Nfld.: to be again 
part-time members for five years, effective Apr. 1, 1972. 


Canadian Saltfish Corporation.—1970. Dec. 23, Clifford Russell: to be a Director 
for three years. 1971. July 29, Marcel Pelletier: to be a Director for three years from 
June 25, 1971. 


Canadian Transport Commission.—1971. June 16, Guy Roberge: to be a member 
and Vice-President for ten years from Aug. 1, 1971. John Barrie Glen Thomson, Eston, 
Sask.: to be a member for ten years from June 28, 1971. Sept. 17, Louis R. Talbot, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a member. 1972. Jan. 28, Ann Harley Sedgewick Carver, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a member until Aug. 19, 1979. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1971. Mar. 4, Garson Nathaniel Vogel, Assistant 
Chief Commissioner: to be Chief Commissioner; Douglas H. Treleaven, Commissioner: 
to be Assistant Chief Commissioner; and Robert M. Esdale, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Com- 
missioner from Apr. 1, 1971. 


Cape Breton Development Corporation.—1971. Apr. 8, Harold A. Renouf, 
Halifax, N.S.: to be a Director for five years from Apr. 13, 1971. June 29, Tom Kent: to 
be President for six years from Sept. 1, 1971. 1972. Jan. 18, D. W. R. Haysom, Sydney, 
N.S.: to be a Director for five years. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1971. Apr. 29, H. W. Hignett: 
to be again President from July 1, 1971. Dr. Peter Oberlander, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
Director, vice O. G. Stoner. July 29, Alain Nantel: to be Vice-President for seven years 
from Aug. 1, 1971. 1972. Jan. 18, Frank A. G. Carter, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Director. 


Company of Young Canadians.—1971. Mar. 4, Buddy Daye, Halifax, N.S.; 
Gordon Cressy, Toronto, Ont.; and Jean-Guy Noél, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members of the 
Council for two years. Apr. 8, Shawn Sullivan, Vancouver, B.C.; and Max Mendelsohn, 
Montreal, Que.: to be members of the Council for one year. Mrs. Yves Mantel, Sainte- 
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Thérése, Que.: to be a member of the Council for two years. Dec. 23, Richard I. Good, 
Winnipeg, Man.: to be a member of the Council for two years. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—1971. Aug. 25, Henry L. Meuser and 
Gordon W. Hunter: to be again Directors for three years. Sept. 9, Ian R. Maclennan: to 
be a Director for three years. 


Defence Research Board.—1971. May 6, Maurice L’Abbe, Université de Montréal, 
Montreal, Que.: to be again a member for three years from July 19, 1971. July 29, Larkin 
Kerwin, Quebec, Que.; Maurice Leclair, Ottawa, Ont.; and John D. Wood, Calgary, Alta.: 
to be members for three years. Sept. 16, William Carleton Gibson, Vancouver, B.C.: to 
be a member for three years. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1971. Oct. 7, N. A. Mancini, Hamilton, Ont.: 
to be a member for three years. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—1971. Oct. 14, Herbert W. Beall, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member. 


Economic Council of Canada.—1971. Feb. 18, John Kostuik, Toronto, Ont.; 
and Albert Allain, Montreal, Que.: to be members for three years. Charles Perrault, 
Saint-Hyacinthe, Que.; and David L. Kirk, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again members for three 
years. Feb. 25, Marcel Bélanger, Quebec, Que.: to be a member for three years. Helen K. 
Mussallem, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member for three years. Mar. 4, William Mahoney, 
National Director for Canada, United Steelworkers of America, Toronto, Ont.: to be a 
member for three years. May 20, Alfred C. Huxtable, Halifax, N.S.: to be a member for 
three years. Awg. 13, Donald MacDonald: to be again a member for three years, from 
Aug. 15,1971. Sept. 16, André Raynauld, Montreal, Que.: to be Chairman for seven years 
from Jan. 1, 1972. 1972. Mar. 16, Paul Babey, Edmonton, Alta.; W. Ladyman, Toronto, 
Ont.; and Stanley A. Little, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again members for three years. R. Fraser 
Elliott, Montreal, Que.; and Ian Andrew Barclay, Vancouver, B.C.: to be members for 
three years. Gilles Lamontagne, Quebec, Que.: to be a member for three years. 


Employment Support Board.—1971. Oci. 19, J. F. Grandy, S. 8. Reisman, 
J. L. E. Couillard and J. D. Love: to be members. Océ. 21, R. Lavoie, Montreal, Que.: 
to be a member and Chairman; and C. 8. Richardson, Calgary, Alta.; and C. Kidd, Toronto, 
Ont.: to be members. 


Export Development Corporation.—1971. Jan. 21, F. J. Chambers: to be an 
alternate Director for Paul Gérin-Lajoie, a Director appointed from among persons em- 
ployed in the Public Service of Canada. Feb. 4, KE. A. Ritchie: to be a Director. Michel 
Dupuy: to be an alternate Director for E. A. Ritchie. Sept. 30, J. F. Grandy: to be Chair- 
man and a Director from Oct. 1, 1971. 1972. Mar. 9, D. D. Tansley: to be an alternate 
Director for Paul Gérin-Lajoie. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1971. July 29, William Esmond Jarvis, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be again a member for three years from May 29, 1971. Paul D. Normandeau, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a member for three years. 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation.—1971. Mar. 11, Denis Harvey: to be 
again Chairman for two years from Mar. 7, 1971. Donald Morton Stewart, Hay River, 
N.W.T.: to be again a Director for two years from May 16, 1971. Aug. 18, Martin Joseph 
Paetz, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a Director for two years. Russ Elmer Partridge, Prince 
Albert, Sask.: to be again a Director for one year from June 21, 1971. Dec. 9, George Lorne 
Grant, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Director for two years. 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission.—1971. Nov. 4, Charles James Kerswill, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member, vice A. L. Pritchard. Nov. 4, Charles Henry Douglas Clarke, 
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Toronto, Ont.: to be again a member for two years from Oct. 10, 1971; and Frederick 
Ernest Joseph Fry, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member for two years from Oct. 31, 1971. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board.—1971. June 3, Lewis H. Thomas, 
Edmonton, Alta.: to be again a member for five years from May 29, 1971. George 
MacBeath, Fredericton, N.B.: to be again a member for three years from May 29, 1971. 
1972. Feb. 3, Peter B. Waite, Halifax, N.S.: to be again a member for five years. 
J. Maurice Careless, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member for three years. 


International Joint Commission.—1971. Apr. 1, Hon. Louis Robichaud: to be 
a Commissioner from May 1, 1971. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—1971. Sept. 16, Clifford 
Roland Levelton, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member. James Cameron, Madeira Park, B.C.: 
to be a member for two years from Sept. 6, 1971. Carl Giske, Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be 
a member for one year from Sept. 6, 1971. 


International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission.—1972. feb. 10, 
Kjell Henriksen, North Sydney, N.S.: to be again a Commissioner for the period Jan. 15, 
1972 to Aug. 14, 1972. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1971. Nov. 4, Martin K. Eriksen: 
to be again a member for two years from Nov. 1, 1971. 


Law Reform Commission of Canada.—1971. Martin Lawrence Friedland, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a full-time member for five years from June 1, 1971. June 4, William 
Francis Ryan, Fredericton, N.B.: to be a full-time member for five years from July 1, 1971. 
Claire Barrette-Joncas, Outremont, Que.: to be a part-time member for three years from 
June 1,1971. July 8, Hon. Antonio Lamer: to be Vice-Chairman for four years from Dec. 1, 
1971. Sept. 16, John D. McAlpine: to be a part-time member for three years from Dec.1, 
1971. 


Medical Research Council.—1971. Oct. 21, Pierre Bois, Montreal, Que.; Bernard 
Langer, Toronto, Ont.; Gordon Nikiforuk, Toronto, Ont.; and Kenneth Bryson Roberts, 
St. John’s, Nfld.: to be members until July 1, 1973. Nathan Kaufman, Kingston, Ont.; 
Dorothy Kergin, Hamilton, Ont.; Keith Leonard MacCannell, Calgary, Alta.; and Hugh 
McLennan, Vancouver, B.C.: to be members until July 1, 1974. Yves Morin, Quebec, 
Que.: to be Vice-President. Oct. 28, Jacques Genest, Montreal, Que.: to be a member 
until July 1, 1973. 


National Arts Centre Corporation.—1970. Dec. 23, Leonard A. Kitz, Halifax, 
N.S.; and William Teron, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again members of the Board of Trustees 
from Dec. 1, 1970. 1972. Mar. 2, Annette Rothstein, Vancouver, B.C.; and Aline Fortin, 
Montreal, Que.: to be members of the Board of Trustees for three years. 


National Battlefields Commission.—1971. Jan. 21, Pierre Cété, Quebec, Que.: 
to be a Commissioner, vice Napoléon Cété. Raymond Thivierge, Quebec, Que.: to be a 
Commissioner. 


National Capital Commission.—1971. Mar. 11, René N. Leblanc, Moncton, N.B.: 
to be a member for three years. Aug. 25, Preston Reid Cook, Thunder Bay, Ont.; Richard 
Morency, Sainte-Foy, Que.; Mrs. Norman Goodridge, St. John’s, Nfld.; Donald Reid, 
Ottawa, Ont.; and Barbara Lambert, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for three years from 
Aug. 15, 1971. 


National Council of Welfare.—1970. Dec. 23, Genevieve Duffy, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.; Thérése Longpré, Montreal, Que.; Jeanne Racine, Quebec, Que.; Gwyneth Elizabeth 
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French, Montreal, Que.; Simonne Bastien Tarte, Ottawa, Ont.; Harry Penny, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Marion Meadmore, Winnipeg, Man.; Darlene Germscheid, Winnipeg, Man.; and 
James Sinclair, Regina, Sask.: to be members for two years. 1972. Feb. 17, Richard 
Cashin, St. John’s, Nfld.; Mary Jane Whipple, Saint John, N.B.; Léo Cormier, Montreal, 
Que.; Robert Tremblay, Montreal, Que.; Alice Lamoureaux, Montreal, Que.; Teresa 
Scriver, Toronto, Ont.; John Barber, Toronto, Ont.; June Rowlands, Toronto, Ont.; 
Alexander Hyndman, Edmonton, Alta.; and Marjorie Hartling, Vancouver, B.C.: to be 
members for two years. 


National Defence.—1972. Feb. 24, Lieutenant-General Jacques Dextraze: to be 
Chief of the Defence Staff, with rank of General, from Sept. 15, 1972. 


National Design Council.—1971. June 10, Mrs. T. Bata, Don Mills, Ont.; Mrs, 
J. F. Pilon, Boucherville, Que.; M. M. Globerman, Winnipeg, Man.; J. Guillon, Montreal, 
Que.; G. Hardman, Vancouver, B.C.; G. McCaffrey, Ottawa, Ont.; and J. H. Warren, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for three years. 1972. Feb. 17, Robert Shaw, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a member for three years. 


National Film Board.—1971. July 29, Jean-Louis Roux, Montreal, Que.; Donald 
Snowden, St. John’s, Nfld.; and George Davidson, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for 
three years. 


National Harbours Board.—1971. Jan. 21, T. M. Bryson: to be a member for 
ten years from Jan. 11,1971. Nov. 16, Delmer Edgar Taylor, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Chairman 
for ten years from Sept. 17, 1971. 


National Museums of Canada.—1972. Feb. 24, Sally Weaver, Waterloo, Ont.; 
and Léon Simard, Montreal, Que.: to be members of the Board of Trustees until Apr. 1, 1975. 


National Parole Board.—1971. Sept. 30, Jean-Paul Gilbert, Montreal, Que.: to be 
a member for ten years from Oct. 8, 1971. 


National Research Council of Canada.—1971. Mar. 11, D. J. LeRoy: to be 
again Vice-President (Scientific) for three years from July 1, 1971. Apr. 8, J. S. Dupré, 
Toronto, Ont.; G. Savard, Montreal, Que.; and G. M. Volkoff, Vancouver, B.C.: to be 
again members until Apr. 1, 1974. Lionel Audley Cox, Vancouver, B.C.; V. N. Mackiw, 
Toronto, Ont.; and G. Wallace F. McCain, Florenceville, N.B.: to be members until 
Apr. 1, 1974. Nov. 4, Kenneth V. Cox, Saint John, N.B.: to be a member until Apr. 1, 1974. 


Pension Review Board.—1971. Jan. 26, Hon. Mr. Justice Sam §. Bard, Quebec 
Superior Court: to be amember. Apr. 8, Philip Edward Reynolds, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
member until Mar. 12, 1976. William Pendleton Power, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member 
for five years. Leo McIntyre, Glace Bay, N.S.: to be a member for five years. Margaret 
Alberta Fullerton, London, Ont.: to be a member for five years. René Norbert Jutras, 
Lucerne, Que.: to be Chairman for five years. 


Preparatory Commission for Metric Conversion.—1971. June 25, S. M. 
Gossage, Montreal, Que.: to be a member and Chairman. Dec. 30, Maurice Archer, 
Montreal, Que.; Lesley H. Chater, Hamilton, Ont.; Pierre Demers, Montreal, Que.; 
Arnold J. Groleau, Montreal, Que.; Darcy D. Morris, Vancouver, B.C.; Réjean Parent, 
Ville de Brossard, Que.; Betty E. Robinson, Saskatoon, Sask.; Thomas A. Somerville, 
Montreal, Que.; G. G. Ernest Steele, Ottawa, Ont.; James W. E. Thomas, Brockville, Ont.; 
and Alexander S. Tirrell, Thornhill, Ont.: to be part-time members for three years. Dec. 31, 
Albert Cohen, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a part-time member for three years. 


Public Archives.—1970. Dec. 23, Wilfred Irvin Smith, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Dominion 
Archivist. 
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Public Service Commission.—1971. June 2, Irene E. Johnson: to be a Commis- 
sioner for ten years from July 1, 1971. 


Public Service Staff Relations Board.—1971. Jan. 21, W. Steward Martin, 
Winnipeg, Man.: to be again an adjudicator for one year on a part-time basis from Nov. 1, 
1970. Jan. 28, D. G. Pyle: to be a member to represent the interests of the employer 
for seven years from Dec. 21, 1970. Apr. 29, Kenneth Edward Norman, Saskatoon, Sask.: 
to be an adjudicator for two years on a part-time basis. Pierre Verge, Quebec, Que.: to be 
an adjudicator for two years on a part-time basis. May 6, R. J. 8. Moir, Kelowna, B.C.: 
to be an adjudicator for two years on a part-time basis. 


Royal Canadian Mint.—1971. Apr. 29, Angus Sinclair Abell: to be again a Director 
for three years from Apr. 1, 1971. Dec. 9, William A. Kennett: to be a Director. 1972. 
Jan. 27, Stanley Marsland: to be again a Director for three years. 


Science Council of Canada.—1971. Aug. 25, Pierre Dansereau, Montreal, Que.; 
Joseph Kates, Toronto, Ont.; and W. G. Schneider, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again members 
for three years from Sept. 18, 1971. Peter Anthony Larkin, Vancouver, B.C.; and A. A. 
Bruneau, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be members for three years from Sept. 13, 1971. Robert 
Shaw, Ottawa, Ont.: to be an associate member from Sept. 13, 1971. Sept. 1, Fernand 
Roberge, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for three years from Sept. 13, 1971, vice P. A. 
Giguére. Sept. 9, Livia Thtir, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for three years from 
Sept. 13, 1971, vice Roger Larose. René Fortier, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for three 
years from Sept. 13, 1971, vice Leonard Hynes. 


Standards Council of Canada.—1971. June 10, Ralph F. Patterson, Vancouver, 
B.C.; and Jack N. Turvey, Regina, Sask.: to be members for two years. Ledford George 
Chester Lilley, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member and Vice-President for three years. Andrew 
G. Kneiwasser, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member and a member of the Executive Committee. 
Philip John Farmer, Ottawa, Ont.; William Henderson Dalton, Toronto, Ont.; Bernard 
D’Amour, Chateauguay, Que.; Palmer Ernest Savage, Montreal, Que.; Robert A. Joss, 
Montreal, Que.; Jean Henri Picard, Montreal, Que.; Mary Elaine Robinson, Islington, 
Ont.; Arthur Ainlay, Gormley, Ont.; George Almond Nicholson, Willowdale, Ont.; Maxwell 
Glenn Ballantyne, Ottawa, Ont.; William Leslie Hutchison, Islington, Ont.; George Willing- 
ton Lord, Edmonton, Alta.; Charles Raymond Barrett, St. John’s, Nfld.; Claude Bursill, 
Fredericton, N.B.; Raymond Morissette, Sillery, Que.; Donald I. Gardner, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Stuart W. Clarkson, Toronto, Ont.; David Darlington, Charlottetown, P.E.L.; 
John Glidden Starr Campbell, Halifax, N.S.; Charles Riddell Webster, Regina, Sask.; 
Donald Dulake Elliott, Winnipeg, Man.; and Neil B. Hutcheon, Ottawa, Ont.: to be mem- 
bers for three years. Robert George McQuillan, Willowdale, Ont.; Gérard Fecteau, Cap 
Rouge, Que.; Robert Forest DeGrace, Ottawa, Ont.; J. Guy Beauchemin, Lucerne, Que.; 
Philip S. Young, Winnipeg, Man.; William Bruce Dodd, Montreal, Que.; Charles Graham 
Munro, Embro, Ont.; Bernard Robert Lachapelle, Montreal, Que.; John Henry Waghorne, 
Etobicoke, Ont.; Lionel I. Rubin, Montreal, Que.; Gerald J. Gaudet, Moncton, N.B.; 
Johanna Michalenko, Saskatoon, Sask.; and Andrew Hollett, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members 
for two years. David L. Killam, Delta, B.C.; Bette M. Stephenson, Willowdale, Ont.; 
Charles Gordon O’Brien, Ottawa, Ont.; Thomas Alfred Lindsay, Brockville, Ont.; Alexander 
H. MacKinnon, Halifax, N.S.; Cecil Argent Farrow, Windsor, Ont.; Auguste Mare Thorim- 
bert, St. Norbert, Man.; William Arthur Woodcock, Oshawa, Ont.; Joseph Camille Roland 
Désourdy, Cowansville, Que.; Gerold Spitzer, Hampstead, Que.; Huguette Plamondon, 
Montreal, Que.; John Noel Kirkbride, Flin Flon, Man.; Cornelius Neufeld, Pointe Claire, 
Que.; and John Convey, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for one year. James Blair Seaborn, 
Ottawa, Ont.; and Henry de Puyjalon, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members. Oct. 21, Jean-Paul 
Carriére, Westmount, Que.: to be a member and President for three years. Dec. 2, Jacques 
Lapalme, Sainte-Foy, Que.: to be a member for three years, vice Raymond Morissette. 
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1972. Jan. 27, Arthur Reginald Bailey, Lucerne, Que.: to be a member. Feb. 3, James 
Edward Elliott, Windsor, Ont.: to be a member until June 10, 1972, vice William Arthur 
Woodcock. 


Tariff Board.—1971. June 30, Clarence G. Quinlan, Montreal, Que.: to be a member 
from July 1, 1971 until Aug. 16,1974. Sept. 9, René Labelle, Montreal, Que.: to be a member 
from Sept. 14, 1971 until Nov. 29, 1977. Wallace J. Landreth, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a 
member and first Vice-Chairman from Sept. 14, 1971 until Oct. 2, 1978. 1972. Mar. 16, 
Léo Gervais: to be again a member until Feb. 19, 1974. Mar. 23, Louis Couillard: to be 
Chairman from Apr. 7, 1972. 


Tax Review Board.—1971. Mar. 11, Alfred John Frost, Manotick, Ont.: to be a 
member for one year from Mar. 11, 1971. Reginald Sydney Walter Fordham, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be Chairman from Feb. 1, 1971 until Oct. 31, 1971. Apr. 8, Maurice Boisvert, 
Ottawa, Ont., a member: to be Assistant Chairman from Feb. 8, 1971. Oct. 7, Reginald 
Sydney Walter Fordham, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again Chairman from Nov. 1, 1971 until 
May 8, 1972. 1972. Mar. 2, Alfred John Frost: to be again a member from Mar. 11, 1972. 


Textile and Clothing Board.—1971. Oct. 21, Charles Arthur Annis, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a member and Chairman for four years; John Dundas Campbell, Campbellville, Ont.: 
to be a member for three years; and Jacques St. Laurent, Sillery, Que.: to be a member 
for five years. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1971. July 29, William E. McBride, 
Montreal, Que.: to be a Commissioner for five years. Sept. 16, Thomas Brigham Ward: 
to be again a Commissioner for one year. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1971. Feb. 11, Ernest Gordon Blair Foote, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a temporary member for one year from May 15, 1971. Sept. 1, 
Jean E. A. J. Lamy: to be an additional member, vice Donald Murray Thompson. Oct. 14, 
John Harold McDougal Dehler, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a temporary member for one 
year from Oct. 15,1971. Nov. 25, Douglas T. McFarlane, Regina, Sask.: to be a temporary 
member for one year. 


PART IV.—ORDER OF CANADA AWARDS 


In 1967, the Centennial of Confederation, there was established a system of honours 
and awards for Canada. On the recommendation of the Government, Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Second approved the issue of Letters Patent establishing a society 
of honour to be known as ‘“The Order of Canada”’ for the purpose of according recognition 
to Canadian citizens and other persons for merit. The Order consists of three awards— 
the Companion of the Order of Canada, the Medal of Courage and the Medal of Service. 
The Chancellor and Principal Companion of the Order is the Governor General and nomi- 
nations for awards are made directly to the Governor General by an Advisory Council 
composed of the Chief Justice of Canada (Chairman), the Clerk of the Privy Council, the 
Under Secretary of State, the Chairman of the Canada Council, the President of the 
Royal Society of Canada and the President of the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. Companions of the Order are selected on the basis of ‘‘merit, especially service 
to Canada or to humanity at large’ and the maximum number shall never exceed 150. 
The Medal of Courage is awarded for the performance of “‘an act of conspicuous courage 
in circumstances of great danger’’ and is not, of course, limited to a fixed maximum number. 
The Medal of Service is awarded for different categories of meritorious service from that 
for Companions and not more than 50 may be given in any one year. 


The first appointments were made on July 6, 1967 by the Governor General in his 
capacity as Chancellor and Principal Companion of the Order of Canada; they are listed in 
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the 1969 Canada Year Book at p. 1269, together with subsequent appointments of Dec. 22, 
1967, Apr. 30, 1968, June 28, 1968 and Dec. 20, 1968; and in the 1970-71 Canada Year Book 
at p. 1356 for June 28, 1969, Dec. 20, 1969, June 27, 1970 and Dec. 19, 1970. From the 
latter date to December 1971, the following appointments were made:— 


June 25, 1971 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Claude Brertranp, M.D. Honourable Stuart S. Garson, P.C., Q.C. 
Florence Bayard Birp Honourable Charles H. Locks, M.C., Q.C. 
Norris R. Crump Robert B. McCiurs, M.D. 

Marcel FartBavutt Honourable Louis J. RopicHaup, Q.C. 
Reverend W. T. Ross Firemrineton, O.B.E. His Eminence Cardinal Maurice Roy, O.B.E. 


Walter H. Gacz 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Henry F. ANcus Innis G. MacLeop, Q.C. 
Bertram C. BInNING André Marcin 

Jean-Charles BoNENFANT Alexandrina McDoucati 
Dorothy CaDWELL Guido Mo.tnaRI 

Douglas H. Copp, M.D. Brigadier-General Alexander Ross, C.M.G., 
Lyle CREELMAN ID AS HO. Wil DA Or 

Lloyd A. Dennis Francois Rozret 

Ralph A. Epwarps Léopold SrmonEAau 

Hervé Firion George STEER, Q.C. 

Chief Dan GrorGr Reverend Father Anthony Sytna 
Gordon Hows Marcel TRUDEL 

John E. LizrscH Tommy TWEED 

Elsie Gregory MacGinu Harry V. WARREN 


Dec. 17, 1971 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Thomas J. Bata Margaret LAURENCE 

Robert E. Brtu Reverend Father Louis-Marie R&ais 
Roy DANInLLS Escott M. Rerp 

Louis-Philippe de GRANDPRE, Q.C. Guy RocHER 

Robert A. D. Forp Lucien SAULNIER 

James M. Harrison Harry SomsERs 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Lennox G. Bett, M.B.E., M.D. Helen G. McArtTHUR 

Ralph P. Bett, O.B.E. Reverend William W. Moorr 
Leslie Ciirr Omer PaRENT 

Captain the Reverend Father Raoul CiouTieR Jean-Louis Roux 

Colonel John W. Davis, C.D. Marion V. Roycr 

Arthur J. GosseLin Chief James Srwip 

George JACOBSEN Honourable Walter R. SHaw, M.B.E. 
Thorvaldur JoHNson Winnifred M. Stewart 
Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Jonnsron, C.D. Jean VANIER 

Iby KorrneR Lawrence J. WALLACE 

Paul L’Aneuais, C.D. Arnold M. Wattrr 

David S. Luoyp Harry L. WetsH 

Isabel Macneitu, O.B.E. 
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PART V.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1970-72 


Successive issues of the Canada Year Book carry a continuous record of legislation 
passed by the Parliament of Canada. Listed here is legislation passed during the Third 
Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, from Oct. 8, 1970 to Feb. 16, 1972. Naturally 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not possible to convey the full implication of a 
statute but only to give some indication of its content. The reader who is interested in 
any specific Act is referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given year and chapter. 


Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Oct. 8, 1970 to Feb. 16, 1972 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


18 


30 


30 


12 


18 


19 


10 


19-20 Exiz. II 
Agriculture— 
1970 
7 Dec. 
1971 
29 Mar. 
54 June 
1972 
65 Jan. 
Consumer A ffairs— 
1970 
6 Dec. 
1971 
36 Apr. 
39 May 
41 June 
60 Dec. 


23 


Synopsis 


The Canada Grain Act provides for the constitution of the Canadian Grain Commission, 
for the establishment of grades of western and eastern grain, for the establishment of 
Grain Standards Committees, for the grading and inspection of grain, for the constitu- 
tion of grain appeal tribunals, for the licensing of elevator operators and grain dealers, 
and for the handling and carriage of grain. 


An Act to amend the Crop Insurance Act increases the extended coverage offered under the 
Act by permitting insurance against loss arising when the planting or seeding of a crop 
is prevented by excess ground moisture, weather or other agricultural hazards. 


An Act to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act gives the Governor in Council 
authority to prescribe the rate per bushel in respect of advance payments, to establish 
on a continuing basis provisions in respect of emergency advance payments for drying 
grain and to provide for emergency advance payments for unthreshed grain to a pro- 
ducer to a maximum of $3,000. The application of the Act is extended to rye, flaxseed 
and rapeseed. 


The Farm Products Marketing Agencies Act provides for the establishment of the National 
Farm Products Marketing Council to review and advise on all matters relating to the 
formation and operation of agencies under this Act, with a view to maintaining and 
promoting an efficient and competitive agriculture industry. The Act also authorizes 
the establishment of farm product marketing agencies, each to promote a strong, com- 
petitive production and marketing industry for the product or products with which it 
is concerned. 


The Canada Cooperative Associations Act is an exhaustive statute providing, for the first 
time, for federal incorporation of co-operatives, which were formerly incorporated 
either under the federal Companies Act or by special Acts of Parliament. The Act 
permits co-operative associations to serve their members on a multi-provincial or a 
national basis and sets down in detail the technicalities of incorporation and operation. 


The Weights and Measures Act revises and consolidates the legislation on weights and 
measures in Canada, stating in Schedules I and II the basic supplementary and derived 
units of measurement for use in Canada and definitions and abbreviations for Canadian 
units of measurement in Schedule II. Regulations concerning the use of units of mea- 
surement and devices and the marking of commodities and inspection as well as penal- 
ties for offences are given in detail. 


The Textile and Clothing Board Act establishes the Textile and Clothing Board, authorized 
to determine whether imported textile and clothing goods that are the subject of in- 
quiry are being imported in such quantities and under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to the production in Canada of such goods. _ Reports and rec- 
ommendations are submitted to the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


The Consumer Packaging and Labelling Act contains regulations respecting the packaging, 
labelling, sale, importation and advertising of pre-packaged and certain other products, 
which are designed to afford greater protection to consumers by way of information on 
the products they buy. 


An Act to amend the Copyright Act confines copyright in records, perforated rolls or other 
contrivances by means of which sounds are mechanically reproduced, to the reproduc- 
tion of such contrivances. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Oct. 8, 1970 to Feb. 16, 1972—continued 


Synopsis 


Economic Expansion— 
1970 
10 Dee. 18 


1971 
49 June 30 


Environment— 
1971 
28 Mar. 30 


47 June 23 


57 Oct. 14 


59 Dec. 15 
Finance— 
1970 
5 Dec. 18 
1971 


25 Mar. 30 
26 Mar. 30 
46 June 23 


58 Dec. 15 


Government— 


1971 
18 Mar. ll 


An Act to amend the Regional Development Incentives Act authorizes provision of a third 
class of incentive and establishes its maximum as well as the maximum combined 
development incentive that may be authorized. It provides for a loan guarantee in 
certain cases and under certain conditions to a person who establishes a new facility or 
expands or modernizes an existing facility or who establishes a new commercial facility 
of a prescribed nature and makes other related adjustments. 


The Canada Development Corporation Act provides for the establishment of the Canada 
Development Corporation to be administered by a Board of Directors with authority 
to invest in the shares or securities of corporations. It provides for Federal Govern- 
ment participation in the Corporation by the purchase of shares up to the amount of 
$250,000,000 and gives the Minister of Finance authority to advance loans to the Cor- 
poration of up to $100,000,000. The capital stock of certain enumerated corporations 
owned by the Federal Government may be sold to the Corporation, for which the 
Government may accept cash, shares or securities of the Corporation. 


The Canadian National Environment Week states that the second week in October each 
year shall be kept and observed as Canadian National Environment Week to make 
people aware of pollution on land, in the air and in the sea, lakes and rivers of Canada. 


The Clean Air Act provides for the establishment, operation and maintenance of a system 
of air pollution monitoring stations throughout Canada; for the conduct of research and 
the establishment of demonstration projects; for the collection and publication of data 
for public information relating to air pollution; and for the establishment of national 
and specific emission standards and guidelines; and provides for the entering into agree- 
ments with provincial governments to formulate, co-ordinate and implement policies 
and programs for the control and abatement of air pollution. 


An Act to amend the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act requires Canadian fishing 
vessels within the Convention area to permit protection officers of member states of 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention to board and inspect fishing gear and 
catch and authorizes Canadian protection officers to board foreign fishing vessels for 
the same purpose. The amendment makes it an offence for the owner or master of a 
Canadian fishing vessel to fail to permit such inspection. 


The Weather Modification Information Act provides for the obtaining of information 1e- 
specting weather modification activities. 


Appropriation Act No. 4, 1970 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1971, 


Appropriation Act No. 1, 1971 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1971. 


Appropriation Act No. 2, 1971 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1972. 


Appropriation Act No. 3, 1971 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31,1972, 


Appropriation Act No. 4, 1971 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1972. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the 
electoral district of ‘‘Lakeshore’’ in Ontario to ‘*Toronto—Lakeshore’’. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Oct. 8, 1970 to Feb. 16, 1972—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


Government—concluded 
19 Mar. il 


20 Mar. ll 
21 Mar. 11 
22 Mar. 11 


38 May 19 


42 June 10 
44 June 10 
45 June 10 
Health and 
Social Services— 
1970 
9 Dee. 18 
1971 
13 Feb. ll 


31 Mar. 30 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the 
electoral district of ‘‘Bonaventure”’ in Quebec to ‘‘Bonaventure-Iles de la Madeleine’’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the 
electoral district of ‘‘Surrey’’ in British Columbia to ‘‘Surrey-White Rock”’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the 
electoral district of ‘‘Beauharnois’’ in Quebec to ‘‘Beauharnois-Salaberry’’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the 
electoral district of ‘‘Bourassa’’ in Quebec to ‘‘Montreal-Bourassa’’. 


The Statutory Instruments Act provides for the examination, publication and scrutiny of 
regulations and other statutory instruments. The objective of the Act is to protect- 
the public from the improper or unusual exercise of power that has been delegated by 
Parliament; most proposed regulations must be submitted to the Clerk of the Privy 
Council who, with the Deputy Minister of Justice, will ensure that they are authorized 
by statute, that they do not constitute an unusual or unexpected use of the authority to 
which they are to be made, that they do not trespass unduly on existing rights and 
tre and that the form and draftsmanship are in accordance with established 
standards. 


The Government Organization Act, 1970 establishes a Department of the Environment; 
delineates certain duties of the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources; places re- 
sponsibility for astronomical observatories in the National Research Council; provides 
for Ministries of State; increases the number of Parliamentary Secretaries from 16 to 
a number equal to the number of Ministers who hold offices listed in the Salaries Act; 
provides for the appointment of a Postmaster General; provides for improved early 
retirement benefits for public service employees; and includes a number of other 
amendments. 


An Act to amend the Prime Minister’s Residence Act changes the name of the Act to “‘Offi- 
cial Residences Act’’. It also makes provision for residences for the Leader of the 
Opposition and for the Speaker of the House of Commons and for their maintenance 
and for the appointment of a staff to manage the Prime Minister’s residence. Any 
benefit thus received by the incumbents of these three positions is to be regarded as a 
living allowance expressly fixed by this Act. 


An Act to amend the Senate and House of Commons Act, the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Act, and an Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Sencte 
increases the sessional allowances for members of the Senate and House of Commons 
and their allowances for expenses incidental to the discharge of their duties, and 
gives greater authority to the Senate and the House regarding certain expenses to be 
allowed. Adjustments in contributions and benefits are made in retirement regula- 
tions. 


An Act to amend the Old Age Security Act fixes the amount of the old age pension at $80 
a month, effective Jan. 1, 1971; increases, effective Apr. 1, 1971, the maximum supple- 
ment that may be paid to a pensioner; permits the payment of a supplement to any 
pensioner without restriction as to the date of his birth; and provides for annual escala- 
tion of the maximum supplement that may be paid in any fiscal year commencing after 
the year beginning Apr. 1, 1971. 


An Act to repeal the Leprosy Act, which is no longer necessary in the light of present-day 
medical facilities. 


An Act to amend the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act includes 
a wide range of changes providing for more flexibility in the payment of compensation 
to disabled veterans or to dependants in case of death. The major changes include 
the provision of pensions for members of the Hong Kong force and other prisoners of 
war of the Japanese and to dependants of deceased members, the provision of increased 
allowances for exceptional incapacity and provision for the payment of pensions or 
additional pensions for reasons not covered previously. The Act provides for the 
establishment of an independent Bureau of Pensions Advocates and for two new boards 
for the hearing of appeals—the Entitlement Board and the Pension Review Board— 
and for new procedures for the making and hearing of applications for awards. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Oct. 8, 1970 to Feb. 16, 1972—continued 


Subject, 


Chapter and 


Date of Assent 


Health and Social 


Services—concluded 


32 Apr. 
34 Apr. 
35 Apr. 
Justice— 
1970 
1 Dec. 
2 Dec 
1971 
37 May 
55 Oct. 
Labour— 
1970 
8 Dec. 
1971 
48 June 
50 June 
56 Oct. 


7 


19 


18 


23 


30 


14 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act increases the amounts pay- 
able for all ranks and ratings in respect of serious or prolonged disability or death 
caused by a war service injury. 


An Act to amend the Pension Act increases the discretionary pension toa parent maintained 
by a member of the forces to $804 a year and the pension to each parent where more 
than one was maintained to $384 a year. It also provides a 10-p.c. increase in the 
basic rate for the scale of pensions for disabilities and a like increase in the scale of 
pensions for death. 


An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act, 1962 increases the table of allowances 
under the Act by 15 p.c. and raises the ceiling of the allowances by the same percentage 
in dollars. 


The Federal Court Act continues the court of Jaw, equity and administration in and for 
Canada, previously existing under the name of the Exchequer Court of Canada, under 
the name of the Federal Court of Canada with a fundamental change in the court struc- 
ture, and sets out its constitution, jurisdiction, administration, ete. 


The Public Order (Temporary Measures) Act, 1970 provides temporary emergency powers 
for the preservation of order in Canada endangered by elements of the group of per- 
sons or associations known as Le Front de Libération du Québec who have resorted to 
rmourder, threat of murder, kidnapping and other acts of coercion, intimidation and vio- 
lence as a means of accomplishing governmental change within Canada with respect 
to the Province of Quebec or its relationship to Canada. ‘This Act expires on Apr. 
30, 1971. 


The Bail Reform Act repeals provisions of the Criminal Code relating to arrest and bail 
and substitutes new provisions authorizing and governing the issue of appearance 
notices to and the interim release from custody of persons suspected of having com- 
mitted a criminal offence, and the interim release of persons who have been convicted 
of a criminal offence but who have appealed or applied for leave to appeal from the 
conviction or sentence. 


An Act to amend the Judges Act and the Financial Administration Act increases the salaries 
of judges, makes provision for additional judges and their salaries and makes other 
amendments respecting compensation for extra judicial services or expenses, annuities, 
retirement, ete. A Canadian Judicial Council is formed to promote efficiency and 
uniformity and generally to improve the quality of judicial service. 


An Act to amend the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act and to amend an Act to amend 
the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act broadens the circumstances in which protection 
is afforded to merchant seamen and their dependants and increases the amounts of 
compensation payable under the Act for specified reasons. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971 repeals previous legislation with respect to un- 
employment insurance and presents in detail regulations concerning coverage and 
administration. It defines and, by regulation, extends insurable employment and 
increases rates of benefit, and provides for the continuation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


An Act to amend the Canada Labour (Standards) Code raises the minimum hourly wage 
payable to employees aged 17 and over from $1.65 to $1.75. Other Parts of the Act 
provide for the elimination of pay differentials based on sex, establish a right to ma- 
ternity leave, establish a period of notice in the case of large-scale or individual ter- 
minations of employment, and prohibit dismissal solely because an employee is the 
subject of garnishment proceedings. 


The Employment Support Act is an Act to support employment in Canada by mitigating 
the disruptive effect on Canadian industry of the imposition of foreign import surtaxes 
or other actions of a like effect. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 
Oct. 8, 1970 to Feb. 16, 1972—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Asset 


Revenue— 
1970 


11 Dec. 18 The Tax Review Board Act authorizes the establishment of the Tax Review Board to 
replace the Tax Appeal Board. The duties of the new Board are to hear and dispose 
of appeals on matters arising under the Income Tax Act, the Canada Pension Plan, 
the Estate Tax Act and any other designated Act of the Parliament of Canada. 


1971 


30 Mar, 30 An Act to amend the Income Tax Act and to amend An Act to amend that Act permits a 
taxpayer who acquires new prescribed property for use in a manufacturing or processing 
business carried on by him to claim capital cost allowances in respect of that property 
on the basis of 115 p.c. of its capital cost to him. It also extends for one year the 
temporary surtaxes imposed on individuals and corporations. 


40 June 10 The Canada-Finland Supplementary Income Tax Convention Act, 1971 modifies the Con- 
vention entered into between Canada and the Republic of Finland for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income; 
dividends paid by a company resident in Canada to a company resident in Finland 
are to be exempt from Finnish tax to the extent that they would have been exempt 
if both companies had been residents of Finland. 


43 June 10 An Act respecting the consolidation of the Income Tax Act in the printed Roll of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1970 has the purpose of preventing such consolidation from coming 
into force when the Revised Statutes are proclaimed in order that the Income Tax Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 148) may remain undisturbed until such time as it may be revised by 
Parliament for the purposes of tax reform. 


61 Dec. 23 Anne A amend the Customs Tariff makes certain adjustments to Schedules A and B 
of the Act. 


62 Dec. 23 An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act and the Old Age Security Act makes three amendments 
to the Excise Tax Act exempting from sales tax machinery and apparatus sold to or 
imported by manufacturers or producers for purposes of reducing pollution, and mar- 
garine and similar spreads, and repealing the special 15-p.c. sales tax on radios, TV sets 
and electron tubes. The 3-p.c. sales tax imposed as an Old Age Security tax will, in 
future, be imposed under the Excise Tax Act. 


63 Dec. 23 An Act to amend the Income Taz Act and to make certain provisions and alterations in the 
statute law related to or consequential upon the amendments to that Act is a comprehensive 
and complex revision of the Canadian income tax system to make it responsive to the 
economic and social needs of the country. 


64 Dec. 23 Income Taz Law Amendment Act, 1971 provides that the 7-p.c. corporate tax reduction 
and the 3-p.c. individual tax reduction be in effect until Dec. 31, 1971 and the amend- 
ment to the training-on-the-job program applies to salaries and wages earned on or 
after Nov. 1, 1971 with an additional deduction from income by a taxpayer for costs 
incurred under a manpower training program. 


3 Dec. 18 An Act to amend the Anti-dumping Act allows the Anti-dumping Tribunal to inquire 
into cases of alleged injury from imports which, although not dumped, are said to be 
unfairly competitive. 


14 Feb. 11 The New Zealand Trade Agreement (Amendment) Act implements an agreement amending 
the Trade Agreement between Canada and New Zealand. 


16 Mar. 11 The Canada-Jamaica Income Tax Agreement Act, 1971 implements an agreement for the 
avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax between Canada and Jamaica. 


23 Mar. 11 An Act to amend the Export Development Act increases the authorized capital of the 
Export Development Corporation to $75,000,000 and the amount that the Corporation 
may borrow from $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 and provides that the liability of the 
Corporation under contracts of insurance outstanding shall not at any time exceed 
$150,000,000. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Trade—concluded 
Apr. 7 


53 June 30 


Transportation— 
1970 
5 Dec. 18 


1971 
7, Mar. 11 


27 Mar. 30 


51 June 30 


52 June 30 


Miscellaneous— 
1971 
12 Feb. 11 


15 Feb. 11 


24 Mar. 11 


Oct. 8, 1970 to Feb. 16, 1972—concluded 


Synopsis 


The Investment Companies Act fills a gap in the pattern of supervision and inspection of 
financial institutions by establishing a system of reporting and inspection applicable 
to a class of companies acting as investment intermediaries which are not otherwise 
effectively supervised, such as sales finance companies and other types that borrow 
funds for the purpose of making investments and loans. The Act provides for the 
filing of statements and information, and sets out the qualifications and duties of 
auditors of such companies and the limitations on transfer of shares. Authority is 
given for the making of short-term loans to such companies by the Canada Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 


An Act to amend the Post Office Act includes changes respecting stamp agents’ commission, 
letter mail preparation arrangements with postal customers in return for a reduction 
of postal rates, payment for extraordinary services rendered to the Canada Post 
Office, regulations re free transmission of mail for Members of the Senate and the 
House of Commons, and free postal service to blind persons, ete. 


An Act to amend An Act respecting the Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Company 
increases the limit on the borrowing power of the company and extends the date on 
which its jurisdiction is to be terminated. 


The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1970 authorizes the pro- 
vision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures of the Canadian National Rail- 
way System and Air Canada for the period Jan. 1, 1970 to June 30, 1971, and guarantees 
rete peoliulties to be issued by the CNR and certain debentures to be issued by 

ir Canada. 


An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act provides for the establishment, from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, of a Maritime Pollution Claims Fund and for the ap- 
pointment of an Administrator of that Fund. It authorizes the making of regulations 
prohibiting discharge of pollutants from ships and the appointment of pollution control 
officers and analysts, and provides for civil liability resulting from the discharge of 
pollutants and the assessment of income losses by fishermen. 


The Fort-Falls Bridge Authority Act establishes a Bridge Authority to construct, maintain 
and operate a bridge across the Rainy River between Fort Frances, Ontario, and 
International Falls, Minnesota. 


The Pilotage Act replaces former legislation with respect to pilotage, bringing it into 
line with modern requirements. The objective of the Act is to provide the greatest 
possible degree of safety for ships moving through Canadian coastal and inland waters. 
It decentralizes the powers and functions of pilotage by establishing four regional 
authorities—Atlantic, Laurentian, Great Lakes and Pacific—with the power to make 
the regulations necessary to carry out their functions. 


An Act to amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act extends the application of 
the Act to June 30, 1973. 


The Statistics Act repeals the former Statistics Act replacing it with modernized legis- 
lation respecting the collection of statistics. The statistics bureau, to be henceforth 
known as “‘Statistics Canada’, is to be administered by the ‘‘Chief Statistician of 
Canada’. The duties of the bureau remain basically the same; the amendments 
bring them into line with present-day requirements. 


An Act to amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act, the Small Businesses Loans Act and 
the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act authorizes the continuation of the terms of these 
Acts for an additional three-year loan period commencing July 1, 1971 and ending 
June 30, 1974. The aggregates of the principal amounts of all guaranteed loans that 
may be made by all lenders during this period were, respectively: $900,000,000 for 
banks and $300,000,000 for all other lenders; $200,000,000 for banks and $100,000,000 for 
all other lenders; and $20,000,000 for banks and $10,000,000 for all other lenders. 
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PART VI.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; and annually from that 
year in successive editions. The following listing covers the year 1971 and it should be 
mentioned that certain of the dates given therein are approximate. Acknowledgement is 
given to the publication Canadian News Facts, Toronto, for very valuable assistance in the 
preparation of this chronology. References regarding changes in federal and provincial 
legislatures or ministries are not included but may be found in Chapter II on Constitution 
and Government or in Appendix I. 


1971 


January: Jan. 1, Federal regulations covering stand- 
ards for snowmobile design and construction came 
into effect; lights, braking power and registration 
number are specified. Jan. 4, Paul and Jacques 
Rose, Francis Simard and Bernard Lortie found 
criminally responsible for the death of former Que- 
bee Labour Minister Pierre Laporte; charged Jan. 
5 with kidnapping and non-capital murder. Three- 
month armed guard in effect in Montreal officially 
ended with withdrawal of troops. Jan. 6, The 
Defence Research Board at Ottawa announced 
plans to build a furnace at Suffield, Alta., to burn 
stocks of DDT; no harmful substances to be 
emitted. Jan. 7, The Department of Finance 
announced that the Mercantile Bank of Canada, 
owned by New York interests and previously per- 
mitted to grow only in relation to its transfer of 
ownership to Canadian interests, would begin a 
10-year program to ensure at least 75-p.c. Canadian 
ownership by the end of 1980. Jan. 8, Death of 
James A. Gairdner, Oakville, Ont., financier and 
philanthropist, who established the Gairdner 
Foundation Awards for outstanding achievements 
in medicine. Michel Chartrand, Montreal labour 
leader, charged with seditious conspiracy and 
membership in the FLQ, sentenced to a year in jail 
for contempt following abusive verbal attacks 
against Mr. Justice Roger Ouimet. Jan. 9, The 
Federal Government announced provision of 
$2,250,000 to agencies engaged in relief activities 
on both sides of the civil war in Nigeria. Jan. 11, 
David George Greyeyes appointed the first Indian 
regional director of the Alberta division of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. Jan. 14, Report of a six-year study 
of the pollution problem by the International Joint 
Commission tabled in the House of Commons and 
released in Washington, D.C.; recommendations 
included wide powers to deal with pollution in the 
lower Great Lakes and the International Section 
of the St. Lawrence River. Jan. 14-22, Conference 
of heads of government of the Commonwealth held 
in Singapore; a major topic of discussion was the 
proposal of Britain to lift an arms embargo on 
South Africa; Prime Minister Trudeau credited 
with helping prevent a breakup of the Common- 
wealth and with effecting a temporary compromise 
in the establishment of a study group of eight 
nations. Jan. 18, The Quebec Government an- 
nounced official adoption of regulations under which 
English-language schools in the province must teach 
French as a second language. Jan. 19, The House 
of Commons Public Accounts Committee gave 
renewed permission to Auditor-General Maxwell 
Henderson to report non-productive payments 
made by government departments. Jan. 20, 
Radio Tuktoyaktuk, N.W.T., went on the air for 
the first time, broadcasting in Eskimo and English. 
Jan. 21, Opening of the centennial-year session of 
the British Columbia legislature marred by demon- 
strations of unemployed persons. Mrs. Betty 
Kennedy, Toronto broadcaster, appointed the first 
non-medical associate member of the complaints 
committee of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Ontario. Jan. 22, Betsy Clifford of 


Canada, world giant slalom champion, won the top 
honours at the International Golden Key ski meet 
held at Schruns, Austria. Jan. 23, The Economic 
Atlas of Ontario, initiated by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Trade and Development and edited by 
Professor W. G. Dean of the University of Toronto, 
chosen Book of the Year at the Leipzig Internation- 
al Book Fair in competition with entries from 27 
countries, and awarded the only Gold Medal of the 
Fair. Karen Magnussen of Vancouver successfully 
defended her title of Canadian senior women’s 
figure skater, and Toller Cranston of Toronto won 
the Canadian senior men’s title. Jan. 24, 
natural gas well on King Christian Island, burning 
out of control since Oct. 25, 1970, successfully 
capped by Panarctic Oils Ltd. Jan. 30, The 
United Church of Canada reinstated Rev. Russell 
Horsburgh, who resigned from the ministry in May 
1965 following charges of contributing to juvenile 
delinquency. Jan. 30-Feb. 9, The U.S. spacecraft 
Apollo XIV on successful flight to the moon, carry- 
ing astronauts Alan Shepard, Edgar Mitchell and 
Stuart Roosa. 


February: Feb. 1, The Post Office Department in- 


augurated an ‘‘assured mail-delivery program”’, 
providing next-day delivery of letters mailed before 
11 a.m. in most major Canadian cities. The 
Canadian Transport Commission rejected appli- 
cation by the CP Rail to reduce its daily trans- 
continental passenger service. A Quebec Press 
Council, possibly the first of its kind in Canada or 
the U.S., established by four news organizations 
representing more than 700 reporters. Feb. 2, 
Death in Victoria of Dr. George Brock Chisholm, 
former federal Deputy Minister of Health and first 
Director-General of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Feb. 8, The International Joint Commission 
reported that air pollution in the St. Clair and 
Detroit River areas has reached the point where it 
is detrimental to the health, safety and property of 
residents. Feb. 4, Death in London, Ont., of 
William (Billy) Mills, last surviving participant in 
the 1885 Riel Rebellion, aged 104. Feb. 4-6, The 
1971 North American Figure Skating Champion- 
ships held in Peterborough, Ont.; Karen Magnus- 
sen of Vancouver won the women’s title. Feb. 8-9, 
At a federal-provincial conference of Premiers held 
in Ottawa, agreement was reached on a feasible 
formula for amending the Constitution. Feb. 9, 
Report of the inquiry into the July 5, 1970, Air 
Canada crash near Toronto that took the lives of 
109 persons tabled in the House of Commons; pre- 
mature deployment of a landing-brake system 
found to be the cause, and blame was attributed to 
members of the aircraft crew, the aircraft manu- 
facturer, Air Canada and the Ministry of Transport. 
Feb. 10, The Federal Government announced the 
limiting of the 1971 Atlantic seal hunt in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and off Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor to 245,000 harp seals. Feb. 12, Sedition charges 
against five men prominent in the separatist cause 
in Quebec—Michel Chartrand, Robert Lemieux, 
Jacques lLarue-Langlois, Pierre Valliéres and 
Charles Gagnon—quashed by Mr. Justice Roger 
Ouimet. Feb. 12-21, Second Canada Winter 
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Games held in Saskatoon; Ontario won 93 and 
British Columbia 64 of the 317 medals awarded. 
Feb. 13, Ontario Minister of Education Davis 
chosen leader of the provincial Progressive Con- 
servative Party and Prime Minister of Ontario, 
succeeding retiring Prime Minister Robarts. Feb. 
16, Death in Toronto of Rev. Ronald MacLeod, a 
key figure in the formation of the United Church 
of Canada in 1925 and the first minister in Canada 
to broadcast church services and sermons on radio. 
Britain converted to decimal system of currency. 
Feb. 23, South Africa ordered Wasp helicopters 
from Britain, thereby endangering the eight-nation 
group set up at the suggestion of Prime Minister 
Trudeau to investigate the controversial arms sale; 
Nigeria withdrew from the committee Feb. 24. 
Feb. 25, First incident of hijacking a foreign air- 
craft to Canada; Chapin Scott Paterson, a U.S. 
citizen who ordered a Boeing 747 to Vancouver, 
turned over to U.S. authorities the same day. 
Feb. 26, The Federal Government announced a 
new program of bilingualism in the Canadian 
Armed Forces, to attain an eventual 28-p.c. Fran- 
cophone representation. 


March: Mar. 2, The Canadian Transport Commis- 


sion disallowed the discontinuance of CN’s Super 
Continental passenger service despite its continued 
financial losses. Mar. 3, External Affairs Minister 
Sharp announced federal plan to employ students 
in summer pollution cleanup. Mar. 4, Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau and Margaret Sin- 
clair of Vancouver were married in North Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Winners of the Governor General’s 
literary awards for 1970 announced by the Canada 
Council: David Godfrey (fiction in English); Moni- 
que Bosco (fiction in French); Jacques Brault 
(drama in French); Fernard Ouellette (non-fiction 
in French); B. P. Nicol (poetry in English); and 
Michael Ondaatje (non-fiction and poetry in 
English). Severe blizzard causes emergency con- 
ditions in Quebec; Montreal virtually isolated by 
20 inches of snow. Mar. 6, The Federal Govern- 
ment announced the sealing off of Canadian ocean 
fishing waters adjacent the East and West Coasts; 
only nations holding traditional rights may con- 
tinue to exercise them. Mar. 8, Death in Montreal 
of Gordon R. McGregor, wartime fighter ace and 
former president of Trans Canada Airlines. Mar. 
9, The Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism announced that it would end its 
mandate without presenting a final report; chang- 
ing circumstances, outdated material and other 
developments were given as reasons for inability to 
reach concrete conclusions. Mar. 10, Breathalyzer 
tests in New Brunswick, suspended early in Janu- 
ary, resumed following a ruling by the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court that the legislation was 
“workable, provided certain procedures are fol- 
lowed’’; stricter guidelines announced in the Legis- 
lature Mar. 17. Mar. 11, Energy, Mines and 
Resources Minister Greene announced that the 
Federal Government would consider taking control 
of the financially distressed Home Oil Co. Ltd. of 
Calgary, the last major petroleum company in 
Canada still owned mainly by Canadians which 
was planning to transfer controlling interest to a 
U.S. company in the absence of a Canadian buyer; 
Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto agreed Apr. 22 to 
purchase a controlling interest in the company. 
Mar. 12, Justice Minister Choquette of Quebec 
announced that the Quebec Government will com- 
pensate those unjustly arrested during the October 
kidnap crisis, and that files, fingerprints, etc., 
would be destroyed. Mar. 13, Paul Rose found 
guilty of the murder of Quebec Labour Minister 
Pierre Laporte on Oct. 17 1970 and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Mar. 16, Prime Minister 
Trudeau announced that $57,800,000 would be 
spent to provide jobs and activities for 1,800,000 
high school and university students during the 
coming summer. The Ontario Government initi- 
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ated a $25,000,000 suit against Dow Chemical of 
Canada Ltd. for ecological damage to parts of the 
Great Lakes system. Mar. 17, Final volume of the 
report of the Prevost Commission of Inquiry into 
the administration of justice in Quebec tabled in 
the Quebec Assembly; recommendations included 
the giving of greater protection to individuals 
against encroachment by police, courts and prisons. 
Mar. 19, The fourth of five volumes of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Pilotage, established 
in 1962, released. Mar. 21, Death in St. Boniface, 
Man., of former Senator Arthur L. Beaubien. 
Mar, 22, The Federal Government announced the 
allocation of about $2,000,000 to hire 276 Franco- 
phone university graduates for the public service, 
to be employed in 10 departments in ‘‘positions 
where French is the language of work’’. Mar. 24, 
Report of the Quebec Police Commission into the 
16-hour walkout Oct. 7, 1969, of the Montreal 
police, tabled in the Quebec Assembly; recommen- 
dations included the formation of a permanent plan 
to deal with ‘‘any eventuality’, and the division of 
the Montreal Policemen’s Brotherhood into sepa- 
rate units for officers and men. Retirement of 
Walter M. Aseltine of Saskatchewan from the 
Senate. Mar. 26, Death in Toronto of Nathan 
Cohen, well-known writer, broadcaster and theatre 
critic. Mar. 29, The Massey Medal for 1971 pre- 
sented to Dr. J. Lewis Robinson, geographer, in 
recognition of his scholarship and contributions to 
knowledge of Canada, by Governor General 
Michener. Ralph E. Collins, an External Affairs 
Department official who was born in China and 
speaks the Chinese language, appointed Canada’s 
first Ambassador to the People’s Republic of 
China. Mar. 30, Retirement of Malcolm Hollett 
of Newfoundland from the Senate. Mar. 81, 
Retirement of James Gladstone, the first treaty 
Indian appointed to the Senate. 


April: Apr. 1, The newly formed Law Reform Com- 


mission of Canada, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice Patrick Hartt of the Ontario Supreme 
Court, began a five-year re-evaluation of the 
principles underlying the criminal law process in 
Canada. Apr. 2, Robert Lemieux, FLQ lawyer, 
acquitted of a charge of obstructing justice, for 
lack of witnesses or proof. Apr. 4, Death in Van- 
couver of Maj.-Gen. Victor Wentworth Odlum, 
distinguished Canadian soldier and diplomat. 
Apr. 6, A nation-wide railway strike averted when 
agreement was reached on a new three-year con- 
tract between engineers and the two major rail- 
ways. Quebec’s Gentilly nuclear power station 
near Trois-Riviéres came into service—the first in 
the world to have a reactor fuelled with natural 
uranium and cooled by ordinary water. Apr. 8, 
The Federal Government announced its decision 
to withdraw from economic development or dis- 
posal an 870-sq. mile area along the South Nahanni 
River in the Northwest Territories pending 4 
feasibility study on creating a national park there. 
Apr. 10, Death in Toronto of Manly Edward Mac- 
Donald, internationally known Canadian landscape 
artist. Apr. 18, The annual $50,000 Royal Bank 
Award presented to Arthur Erickson of Vancouver, 
architect, designer of the Canadian pavilion at 
Expo ’70 in Japan, Simon Fraser University in 
Burnaby, B.C., the Bank of Canada building in 
Ottawa, and others. The Toronto Maple Leafs 
and the New York Rangers hockey clubs and some 
of their players assessed heavy fines totalling 
$16,500 for fighting on the ice during a game in 
New York. Apr. 16, Appointment of Dr. Harry 
Douglas Smith, former President of University of 
King’s College in Halifax, as Nova Scotia's first 
ombudsman. Apr. 18, Four-day rebellion of 500 
prisoners at Kingston penitentiary ended with the 
release of five guards held as_ hostages; 11 con- 
victs were injured and one killed during the vio- 
lence. Apr. 19, Dr. Charles Best, co-discoverer 
with the late Sir Frederick Banting of insulin in 
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the treatment of diabetes, honoured by the Royal 
Society in London, Eng., on the 50th anniversary 
of the discovery of insulin. Sierra Leone, a former 
British colony and protectorate that became an 
independent member of the Commonwealth in 
1961, declared a republic. Apr. 20, Canada and 
the United States signed an agreement on a 
$45,000,000 space satellite experiment to be 
launched in 1974; expected to cut the high costs of 
ground stations and put reception within financial 
reach of small, isolated communities. Death in 
Halifax of Hon. Henry P. MacKeen, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia from 1963 to 1968. Apr. 
22, The 48-page diary of Louis Riel, metis leader, 
written during the 1885 Battle of Batoche, bought 
at auction in Montreal by Gene Rheaume, former 
Canadian Member of Parliament, for $26,500, 
with the intention of its remaining in Canada as a 
public document. Apr. 24, David Lewis elected 
national leader of the New Democratic Party, 
succeeding T. C. Douglas. Apr. 25, Three Soviet 
cosmonauts completed a space flight in Soyuz 10, 
docking with the unmanned scientific workshop 
Salyut to test a docking collar for possible use in 
building long-term orbital space platforms. Apr. 
29, Hon. Eric Kierans resigned as Minister of Com- 
munications in the Federal Cabinet, in protest 
against the Government’s economic policies. Apr. 
80, The Federal Government allowed the Public 
Order (Temporary Measures) Act, brought into 
force Dec. 3, 1970, to lapse, and announced the 
establishment of a special joint Commons-Senate 
committee to draft a new law against terrorism. 
Leaders of the 13-day occupation of Sir George 
Williams University in 1969 and the destruction of 
its computer (one from Barbados and one from 
Dominica) sentenced to jail and fined. Quebec 
Prime Minister Bourassa announced plans for a 
$6,000,000,000 hydro-electric power project to be 
constructed in the James Bay area—the largest 
such project so far undertaken in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


May: May 1, New Statistics Act proclaimed; the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to be henceforth 
known as Statistics Canada, and the Dominion 
Statistician as Chief Statistician of Canada. May 
3-12, H.M. Queen Elizabeth II, H.R.H. The Duke 
of Edinburgh and H.R.H. Princess Anne visited 
British Columbia in celebration of that province’s 
100th anniversary of entry into Confederation. 
May 4, A portion of the town of St. Jean Vianney, 
Que., was lost in a landslide that destroyed 36 
homes and took 31 lives; the town and part of the 
neighbouring town of Shipshaw were closed per- 
manently on May 27 and most of the inhabitants 
were to be relocated at Arvida or elsewhere. May 
13, The Federal Government announced plans for 
the construction of a STOL airport in the centre of 
Montreal to link that city with a similar facility in 
Ottawa by the use of 14-passenger aircraft flying a 
15- to 30-minute cycle. May 15, Death in New- 
bliss, Ireland, of Sir Tyrone Guthrie, world-re- 
nowned playwright and first artistic director of the 
Stratford Festival of plays inaugurated in 1954 in 
Stratford, Ont. May 17-28, Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Trudeau and a 21-member official party 
visited the U.S.S.R.; protocol signed providing for 
consultation and co-operation in economic, scienti- 
fic and cultural spheres as well as political consulta- 
tion, and the common problems of northern devel- 
opment discussed. May 18, The Montreal Cana- 
diens won the Stanley Cup, symbol of hockey 
supremacy, over the Chicago Black Hawks in a 
best-of-seven series, the 10th Stanley Cup for the 
Canadiens in 15 years. The Federal Government 
made formal protest in Washington over the chasing 
of a Canadian fishing vessel by a U.S. Coast Guard 
cutter May 16, claiming the Canadian vessel was 
in Canadian waters at the time. Final report of 
the Barber Royal Commission on Farm Machinery, 
established in 1966, tabled in the House of Com- 


mons; recommendations included the establish- 
ment of an independent agency to test and develop 
farm machines and the elimination of certain pro- 
ducer-dealer financing arrangements. May 20, 
Francis Simard of Montreal sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for the murder of former Quebec 
Labour Minister Pierre Laporte. May 21, A 
special report to the Canadian Transport Com- 
mission on coastal shipping tabled in the House of 
Commons; recommendations included a ‘‘policy of 
Canadianization’”’, which would require Cana- 
dian-flag vessels to handle all coastal shipping in 
areas where foreign competition is now permitted, 
and an extension of the definition of coastal shipping 
to include other forms of marine activity. Hon. 
Paul Hellyer resigned from the Liberal caucus to 
sit in Parliament as an Independent Liberal in 
protest against government policies. May 22, 
Official opening of Ontario Place, the $23,000,000 
provincial showplace constructed on the shore of 
Lake Ontario at Toronto. The Norwegian cruise 
ship Meteor, en route to Vancouver, caught fire in 
the Strait of Georgia; 32 crew members killed. 
May 25, A nation-wide citizens’ political move- 
ment, Action Canada, launched by Paul Hellyer in 
attempt to exert pressure on the Federal Govern- 
ment on matters of tax cuts, unemployment, wage 
and price guidelines, etc. May 28, Announcement 
of award by H.M. Queen Elizabeth II of the dis- 
tinctive Order of Merit to Rt. Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, former Prime Minister of Canada; Dr. 
Wilder Penfield, Montreal neurosurgeon, is the 
only other Canadian recipient. 


June: June 1, Thirteen prisoners charged with non- 


capital murder in the deaths of two other prisoners 
as a result of the April riot at Kingston peniten- 
tiary, one of whom, together with five others, was 
also charged with kidnapping six guards; one charge 
dismissed, five sentenced Aug. 27 to three years in 
addition to their present terms for forcible seizure 
of guards. June 4, Report of a special all-party 
Commons committee tabled in the House of Com- 
mons recommended firm limits on campaign spend- 
ing by individual candidates and also by parties in 
federal elections. June 8, The largest commercial 
ship-building contract in Canadian history was 
announced at Sorel, Que., by Marine Industries 
Ltd. and two shipping firms in France; a federal 
subsidy of $21,000,000 plus moderate government 
credit terms aided in the agreement. June 9, 
Legislation passed in the House of Commons estab- 
lishing the Canada Development Corporation, to 
help develop and maintain strong Canadian-owned 
and -managed corporations in the private sector 
and to provide greater opportunities for Canadians 
to invest in the economic development of Canada. 
June 10, Royal Assent given to legislation provid- 
ing for the establishment of a Department of the 
Environment, the appointment of Ministries of 
State and a Postmaster General, and other Federal 
Government organization changes. June 11, 
Canada and the United States agreed in principle 
on joint effort to combat pollution in the Great 
Lakes. June 12, Dr. Charles Best, co-discoverer 
with the late Sir Frederick Banting of insulin in the 
treatment of diabetes, made a Companion of 
Honour in the Queen’s birthday honours list. 
June 14, Michel Viger of St. Luc, Que., sentenced 
to eight years in penitentiary for his part in hiding 
Jacques and Paul Rose and Francis Simard, con- 
victed murderers of Pierre Laporte. June 14-17, 
Federal-provincial conference on the Constitution 
held in Victoria; a proposed constitutional charter 
released following the conference was rejected June 
23 by Quebec Prime Minister Bourassa because it 
did not give Quebec ‘‘legislative primacy”’ in the 
field of income security. June 15, Death in Toron- 
to of Very Rev. George Campbell Pidgeon, first 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. June 
18, C. Stafford Smythe and Harold Ballard of 
Toronto arrested on charges of theft and fraud 
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involving funds of Maple Leaf Gardens. June 19, 
The Queen’s Plate, Canadian thoroughbred classic 
at Woodbine race track, won by Kennedy Road, 
owned by Mrs. Arthur Stollery of Toronto. June 
21, The Ontario Government advanced the first 
$351,000 of a $961,000 loan to the publishing firm 
of McClelland and Stewart Ltd. to help keep the 
firm under Canadian control. June 23, General 
Election held in Saskatchewan; New Democratic 
Party led by Allan Blakeney defeated the Liberal 
government of Premier Thatcher, winning 45 of the 
60 seats in the legislature. A new Unemployment 
Insurance Act received Royal Assent, increasing 
coverage and rates of benefit; the Federal Govern- 
ment is required to more than double its present 
level of contributions to the unemployment insur- 
ance account. June 24, Dr. Charles Best, co-dis- 
coverer with the late Sir Frederick Banting of in- 
sulin in the treatment of diabetes, chosen first 
winner of the Pan American Prize, awarded by the 
Sao Paulo Biennial Foundation of Brazil. June 
24-July 8, Visit of Diori Hamani, President and 
H. E. Mai Maigana, Secretary of State of Niger, to 
Canada. June 24, The Federal Government an- 
nounced a $1,500,000-program to compensate 
Canadian fishermen and processors for mercury 
contamination of fish in Atlantic and inland waters. 


July: July 1, Centennial of the Province of British 


Columbia celebrated; Prime Minister Trudeau pre- 
sented gifts from the ‘‘people of Canada’”’ of a 
$2,500,000 museum to house native artifacts on the 
campus of the University of British Columbia and 
a $4,500,000 ‘“‘Second Century Fund’’ to develop 
natural conservation areas in the province. July 2, 
Premier Chou En-lai of the People’s Republic of 
China received the first Canadian ministerial mis- 
sion ever to visit that country; results of the mission 
include China’s participation in the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Toronto and Canada’s pre- 
sentation of a trade fair in Peking in 1972, and 
potential air agreement and greater trade between 
the two countries. July 12-13, Federal-provincial 
conference of Finance Ministers held in Ottawa, at 
which federal concessions included extension of 
equalization payments to the provinces, two-year 
continuation of federal post-secondary education 
aid and consideration of extension of the guarantee 
of no loss in provincial revenues following the com- 
ing into force of the new federal income tax pro- 
gram. July 13, The Federal and Ontario Govern- 
ments announced agreement for development, as a 
semi-wilderness area, of Pukaskwa National Park 
on the north shore of Lake Superior; to be the 
largest national park in Eastern Canada. July 14, 
Legislation passed in Quebec establishing a Crown 
corporation to oversee development of the James 
Bay power project. July 23, The first Ambassador 
to Canada of the People’s Republic of China, 
Huang Hua, arrived in Ottawa. Appointment 
announced of Robert B. Bryce, former Deputy 
Minister of Finance and a senior public servant 
and adviser to five Prime Ministers, as Canadian 
Director of the International Monetary Fund. 
July 24, Death in Regina of W. Ross Thatcher, 
former Premier of Saskatchewan. July 26, Legal 
action, initiated Feb. 2 against the Ontario Securi- 
ties Commission on behalf of the 3,400 Ontario 
investors who lost heavily when Prudential Finance 
Corp. Ltd. collapsed in November 1966, refused by 
a Justice of the Ontario Supreme Court because the 
Commission is not an entity which can be sued for 
damages in its own name. July 26-31, U.S. space- 
craft Apollo XV on successful flight to the moon, 
carrying astronauts David Scott, James Irwin and 
Alfred Worden and the first vehicle to travel on the 
moon surface. July 29, The schooner Bluenose IT, 
replica of the famed racing schooner Bluenose, pre- 
sented to the Nova Scotia Government by the 
Oland family of Halifax; to be reconditioned and 
put to sea as a floating attraction or berthed as a 
permanent museum, 


August: Aug. 5, Conference of provincial premiers 


opened in Victoria; agreement that priority be 
given to environmental questions by the Council 
of Resource Ministers at their meeting in Septem- 
ber. Aug. 13, Various charges laid under the War 
Measures Act against 32 persons, including labour 
leader Michel Chartrand, lawyer Robert Lemieux 
and teacher Charles Gagnon, were suspended by 
the Crown. The sixth Pan-American Games 
closed in Cali, Colombia, after 14 days of competi- 
tion in 20 sports; Canadian competitors came third 
after the United States and Cuba with 19 gold and 
20 silver medals, and first with 42 bronze medals. 
The Federal and Ontario Governments announced 
a $262,000,000 four-year program to clean up pollu- 
tion in Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and the internation- 
al section of the St. Lawrence River, a preliminary 
to a formal agreement between Canada and the 
United States for clearing the Great Lakes of pollu- 
tion. Aug. 15, U.S. President Nixon announced 
new economic policies, including a special import 
surcharge of up to 10 p.c. on all dutiable goods, a 90- 
day wage, price and rent freeze, new tax incentives 
for industry and, in effect, a floating of the U.S. 
dollar, a surcharge that would have serious impact 
on Canada’s exports to the U.S.; Canada made 
representations to the U.S. without success. 
Aug. 16-21, The first Banff Festival of the Arts 
held, marking the culmination of nearly 40 years of 
effort in developing the Banff School of Fine Arts 
to its present high standard. Aug. 16, Hurricane 
Beth caused severe flooding and torrential rains, 
combined with winds up to 70 miles an hour, and 
resulted in extensive damage to Nova Scotia’s 
coastal areas, Saskatchewan applied for federal 
aid for farmers whose crops were damaged by an 
infestation of Bertha army worms; about 1,250,000 
acres in the Prairie Provinces were affected and 35 
persons poisoned from using the chemical Lannate, 
the effects of which are of short duration in com- 
parison with those of DDT. Aug. 17, The Federal 
Government announced creation of 457 French- 
speaking units in the public service—one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism; about 29,000 pub- 
lic servants to be placed in these units. Death in 
Halifax of Senator Earl W. Urquhart of Nova 
Scotia. Aug. 24, The Federal Government released 
its White Paper on Defence; highlights included 
Armed Forces aid in civil emergencies, expanded 
assistance in surveillance of coastal waters in pollu- 
tion control off the coasts, policing of territorial 
seas and fishing zones and maintenance of Canada’s 
NATO forces at present strength. Aug. 26, Report 
of the Special Committee on Youth, conducted for 
the Department of the Secretary of State, released; 
recommendations including disbanding the Com- 
pany of Young Canadians, greater federal voice in 
education, elimination of the cadet program and 
legalization of marijuana. Aug. 27, The Canadian 
Transport Commission ruled that U.S. charter 
aircraft flying into northwestern Ontario must now 
land at a licensed tourist resort or air base upon 
entry and at a Canadian customs post on the return 
flight. Aug. 30, General Election held in Alberta; 
the Progressive Conservative party led by Peter 
Lougheed defeated the government under Premier 
Harry Strom, ending 36 years of Social Credit 
government; party standing, 49 Progressive Con- 
servative, 25 Social Credit and 1 New Democratic 
Party. Aug. 31, Premier Davis of Ontario an- 
nounced that provincial grants would not be 
extended to Grades 11, 12 and 13 in the Roman 
Catholic Schools. 


September: Sept. 1, The British Columbia Jaw 


banning alcohol and tobacco advertising went into 
effect. Sept. 4, Death in Fernie, B.C., of Senator 
James Gladstone, first Canadian treaty Indian 
representative in the Upper House. Sept. 6, 
Death in Montreal of Dr. Phil Edwards, medical 
authority on tropical and chest diseases and one of 
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Canada’s most noted runners, having won five 
bronze medals at the 1928, 1932 and 1936 Olympics. 
Sept. 7, Regina, Sask., inaugurated public transit 
service allowing customers to telephone for bus 
service to their doors. Sept. 8, Col. R.S. McLaugh- 
lin, Chairman of the Board of General Motors 
Canada Ltd. and a pioneer of the Canadian auto- 
mobile industry, celebrated his 100th birthday in 
Oshawa. Gordon Howe, native of Floral, Sask., 
and famed hockey star of the/ Detroit Red Wings, 
retired from professional hockey. Sept. 10, Com- 
pletion of the extension of the British Columbia 
Railway from Fort St. John to Fort Nelson officially 
marked by Premier Bennett. Sept. 11, Death of 
Nikita S. Kruschev, former Premier of the U.S.S.R. 
Sept. 13, Ontario announced free hospital and 
medical care for persons aged 65 and over beginning 
Jan. 1, 1972 (extended Sept. 25 to their dependants) 
and for low-income earners beginning Apr. 1, 1972. 
Ontario announced a capital aid program to help 
save Ontario-based Canadian publishing firms 
from foreign ownership. Sept. 15, Two university 
students employed as the first female pages in the 
Senate. Sept. 16, Death in Ottawa of Frank H. 
Underhill, noted historian, political thinker and 
former professor at the Universities of Saskat- 
chewan and Toronto. Sept. 18, John Bassett, 
publisher of The Telegram in Toronto, Canada’s 
fourth largest newspaper, announced that, after 
95 years, publication would cease. Sept. 18-Nov. 6, 
A series of protests against the proposed U.S. plan 
to detonate a five-megaton nuclear weapon under- 
ground on Amchitka in the Aleutian Islands; no 
major developments as a result of the blast were 
reported. Sept. 21, The major Canadian cigarette 
manufacturers announced cessation of broadcast 
advertising Jan. 1, 1972. Sept. 22, Bernard Lortie 
found guilty of kidnapping Pierre Laporte, former 
Quebec labour minister; sentenced Nov. 22 to 20 
years in prison plus six months for contempt of 
court. Sept. 25, The International Typographical 
Union announced the end of its seven-year strike 
against three Toronto newspapers, The Star, The 
Telegram and The Globe and Mail. Sept. 28, 
Federal legislation passed to subsidize manufac- 
turers and processors whose exports are threatened 
by the U.S. surcharge, to remain in effect for the 
life of the surcharge. 


October: Visit to Canada of the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury, the Most Rev. Arthur Michael Ramsey. 
Oct. 1, At the 23rd annual Canadian Film Awards, 
the National Film Board won 19 of 39 awards; best 
feature film was Mon Oncle Antoine, which took 
seven other awards. Agreement reached between 
the Governments of Canada and Quebec recogniz- 
ing and specifying Quebec’s role in the international 
Agency for Cultural and Technical Co-operation of 
French-speaking Countries. Oct. 2, Death in 
Fredericton of Hon. Wallace S. Bird, Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Brunswick. Oct. 4, Announce- 
ment of discovery of crude oil, condensate and 
natural gas on Sable Island, 175 miles east of 
Halifax. Oct. 6-10, Visit to Ottawa of Prime 
Minister Tun Abdul Razak of Malaysia and senior 
Malaysian officials for discussion of bilateral and 
international issues of mutual interest. Oct. 7, 
The Federal Government announced complete 
reform of the Canadian penitentiary system, stress- 
ing the rehabilitation of prisoners rather than the 
protection of society. Oct. 8, The Federal Court of 
Canada ruled that an Indian woman cannot be 
deprived of her rights as an Indian because of her 
marriage to a non-Indian; the first time a Canadian 
court has applied the 1l-year-old Bill of Rights to 
the issue of sexual equality. Oct. 10, Real Caouette 
re-elected leader of the Social Credit Party in 
Canada. Oct. 11, Death in Ottawa of Hon. James 
D. Hyndman, distinguished judge and public ser- 
vant. Oct. 13, Death in Toronto of Stafford 
Smythe, President of Maple Leaf Gardens Ltd. 
Oct. 138-14, The 2500th anniversary of the Persian 


Empire celebrated in Persepolis, Iran; Canada 
represented by Governor General Michener and 
Mrs. Michener. Oct. 14, The Federal Government 
announced a 3-p.c. reduction in personal income 
taxes and a 7-p.c. reduction in corporate taxes for 
the period July 1-Dec. 31, 1971, following the 
release of information that unemployment had 
reached the highest level since 1961. Oct. 17-26, 
Premier Alexei Kosygen visited Canada, the first 
head of government of the Soviet Union to do so; 
discussions related to the ending of the arms race, 
working toward complete disarmament, co-opera- 
tion in fields of trade, science and technology, and 
cultural activities, and co-operation in measures 
against Arctic pollution. Oct. 21, General Election 
in Ontario; Progressive Conservative government 
led by Premier Davis won a decisive victory; party 
standing, 78 Progressive Conservative, 20 Liberal, 
19 New Democratic Party. Two bank accountants, 
Archibald MacLeod and William MacDonald of 
Summerside, P.E.I., sentenced to two years in 
penitentiary for theft of $414,747 from the local 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce after volun- 
tarily returning from the United States with most 
of the money stolen and apologizing for the trouble 
they had caused. Oct. 26, The United Nations 
General Assembly approved the seating of the 
People’s Republic of China and the expulsion of 
the representative of the Republic of China (Na- 
tionalist China). Oct. 28, General Election held 
in Newfoundland; Liberal Government under 
Premier Smallwood suffered heavy losses but the 
election results were indecisive; party standing, 20 
Liberal, 21 Progressive Conservative and 1 New 
Labrador Party. The British House of Commons 
approved the entry of Britain into the European 
Common Market. Oct. 29, Violence marked a 
labour-organized protest march against a lockout 
and strike at the Montreal daily newspaper La 
Presse, with about 160 persons injured following 
the decision to suspend publication until the dis- 
pute, resulting in a lockout July 19 after six months 
of unsuccessful negotiations on a new labour con- 
tract, could be resolved. The Quebec English- 
language daily newspaper, the Chronicle-Telegraph, 
announced it would cease daily publication after 
207 years and become a weekly. 


November: Nov. 1, Toronto’s newest daily news- 


paper, The Sun, staffed mainly by former employees 
of The Telegram, began publication. Nov. 1-2, 
Federal and provincial finance ministers met in 
Ottawa; discussions related to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new tax proposals, the machinery for redis- 
tributing wealth among the provinces and the 
future of health programs. Nov. 2, The Nobel 
Prize in chemistry for research in molecular spec- 
troscopy awarded to Dr. Gerhard Herzberg of the 
National Research Council of Canada, the first 
Canadian achievement in the physical sciences to 
be so honoured. The Federal Government an- 
nounced that its experimental hydrofoil ship for 
anti-submarine warfare, the Bras d’Or, developed 
at a cost of $52,200,000, would be ‘‘mothballed”’ 
for at least five years because of cost and current 
circumstances. Nov. 2-7, First state visit to 
Canada of the President of Yugoslavia Josip Broz 
Tito and Mrs. Tito; agreements reached re up- 
dating trade relations, closer contacts and exchanges 
in science and technology, and the encouragement 
of travel between the two countries. Nov. 4, The 
Canadian Transport Commission outlined pro- 
posals for integrating, by late 1972, the transcon- 
tinental passenger-train services of the two major 
railways. Nov. 8, Arrival in the National Library 
of the first 20,000 of a shipment of 30,000 frames of 
microfilm, part of a collection of ancient Jewish and 
Hebraic manuscripts, the originals of which have 
been stored in Russia since the 1917 communist 
revolution. Federal Minister of the Environment 
Davis, in speaking to a UN conference, urged that 
Canada and other nations with ocean coastlines 
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take unilateral action to protect their environments 
from pollution since no international law or regu- 
lation exists to which a state may appeal for pro- 
tection or reparation in cases of pollution damages 
to its coasts; and recommended that Canada’s zone 
of unilaterally declared pollution control be 100 
miles out into the Pacific and 400 miles from the 
Newfoundland coast to the limits of the Canadian 
continental shelf. Nov. 9, The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company announced the withdrawal of 
the Empress of Canada from transatlantic and 
cruise service, ending decades of such service by 
the company. Nov. 10, The Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and The Financial Post jointly 
received the first Michener Award for Journalism 
for their presentation of a television program and a 
printed report on the air charter business. Report 
of the Senate Committee on Poverty released; 
recommendations included a guaranteed annual 
income at a basic $3,500 for a family of four, to be 
provided for Canadian citizens but not for single 
persons under age 40. Nov. 12, Excerpts from the 
report of a committee headed by Minister of 
National Revenue Gray into foreign investment in 
Canada, never officially released, were published in 
The Canadian Forum. Nov. 14, Death in Rose- 
town, Sask., of Hon. W. M. Aseltine, former Leader 
of the Senate and member of the Privy Council. 
Nov. 15, Mrs. Grace MacInnis, M.P., for Vancou- 
ver-Kingsway, named Woman of the Year by the 
B’nai B’rith Women’s Council of Toronto. Nov. 
16-17, Economic conference of provincial premiers 
with Prime Minister Trudeau convened in Ottawa; 
no major decisions reported but agreement reached 
on closer co-operation in developing future winter 
works programs and student projects. Nov. 17, 
Death in Cobourg, Ont., of Senator Arthur W. 
Roebuck, after a distinguished career as lawyer, 
labour conciliator, journalist and politician. Nov. 
22, Twelve prisoners accused in the beating deaths 
of two other Kingston penitentiary inmates during 
the April 1971 riot convicted of manslaughter and 
sentenced to additional terms ranging from two to 
15 years. Nov. 24, Norman McLaren of the 
National Film Board of Canada awarded the Out- 
standing Achievement Award of the Public Service 
of Canada for 1971. Nov. 27, The Grey Cup, 
symbol of Canadian professional football supre- 
macy, won by the Calgary Stampeders over the 
Toronto Argonauts in Vancouver, by a score of 14 
to 1l. Nov. 30, Paul Rose, serving a life sentence 
for the murder of Quebec Labour Minister Pierre 
Laporte in October 1970, sentenced to a concurrent 
life term for the kidnapping of Mr. Laporte. 


December: Dec. 2, The Federal Government an- 


nounced the signing of fishing and sealing agree- 
ments between Canada and Norway, terminating 
the latter’s right to fish within Canada’s 12-mile 
limit except for the Gulf of St. Lawrence where 
seasons will be limited, and permitting Norway to 
take seals as close as three miles but splitting the 


seal harvest in the area between the two countries. 
Churchill Forest Industries Ltd., The Pas, an inte- 
grated forestry operation begun i in 1966 by Swiss, 
American and German interests and backed by the 
Manitoba Development Fund, declared bankrupt; 
the Manitoba Government had assumed control on 
Jan. 8 on grounds that the company defaulted in 
financing arrangements and a judicial inquiry was 
begun July 7. Dec. 3, A Canada-U.S. extradition 
treaty signed in Washington, D.C.; the loophole 
under which Hal Banks was able to escape facing 
charges in Canada was closed with the addition of 
conspiracy to commit assault to the list of extradi- 
table offences, and unlawful seizure of aircraft 
(hijacking) was also added. Dec. 6, Prime Minister 
Trudeau in conference with U.S. President Nixon 
regarding international affairs and economic issues; 
no specific conclusions reported. Dec. 9-10, An 
underground fire caused by collision of two trains 
in the Montreal subway system destroyed 36 sub- 
way cars and resulted in the death of the motorman 
of the train. Dec. 11, Death in Vancouver of 
Frank Ross, former Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia. Death in Streetsville, Ont., of Mrs. 
Kate Aitken, for 25 years one of Canada’s best 
known radio-voices, writer, and director of the 
CNE women’s activities and educational work. 
Dec. 18, The Group of Ten, composed of major non- 
Communist trading countries, met in Washington, 
D.C.; a monetary agreement reached, highlights of 
which were the immediate lifting of the 10-p.c. 
import surcharge imposed in August by the United 
States, devaluation of the U.S. dollar through an 
increase in the price of gold, and continuation of the 
floating of the Canadian dollar. More than 
$1,000,000 stolen from the main branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Windsor, Ont.; six persons 
arrested a few days later and some of the money 
recovered. Dec. 21, Kurt Waldheim of Austria 
nominated to be the fourth Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, succeeding U Thant. Dec. 23, 
Royal Assent given to legislation concerning a 
completely revised federal income tax system, 
following the Carter Royal Commission on Taxa- 
tion (established in 1962) Report of 1966 and the 
subsequent government White Paper, introduced 
in the House of Commons by Finance Minister 
Benson. Dec. 25, A son, Justin Pierre, was born to 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Trudeau in Ottawa. Dec. 
26, Yves Geoffroy, a convicted murderer who had 
been granted a three-day pass from St. Vincent de 
Paul penitentiary to marry, failed to return. Dec. 
31, The Canada Council announced the award of 
the 1971 $15,000 Molson prizes for cultural achieve- 
ment to Maureen Forrester, concert singer; Rina 
Lasnier, Quebec poet; and Norman McLaren, film- 
maker. In a poll of Canadian women newspaper 
and broadcast editors, Margaret Trudeau, who 
married the Prime Minister in March, was voted 
most newsworthy; Grace MacInnis, M. P., most 
newsworthy in public affairs; Betsy Clifford, in 
sports; and Anne Murray, in entertainment 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government (most of 
which is dated June 30, 1971) is updated in this Appendix to May 1, 1972. Appointments 
during that period to the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, the Cabinet and the Senate 
are included in the Register of Official Appointments, pp. 1345-1353. 
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A number of changes were made in the Federal Cabinet between Oct. 20, 1971 (the 
date of the listing on p. 88) to May 1, 1972; its composition on the latter date was as 
follows :— 


Office Name 
[Big hiave\ ht MNGi ecG ae eae 5 cca BE ARBRE AAR RO oe ORT EID CE OORIHIeTC Rt. Hon. Pierre Exvtiorr TRuDEAU 
Leader of the Government in the Senate...............000005 Hon. Paut JoserH JAMes MARTIN 
Secretary of State for External Affairs................000e0e. Hon. Mitrcue rt WILLIAM SHARP 
Miri stele Olav OLELANSWA TADS -e. erslere sta siete. citteie etelale a vereielelerere cisiere Hon. ARTHUR LAING 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada........... Hon. ALLAN JosepH MAcHACHEN 
President Ombie-Lreasury, DOALG sescccsic cies ee fosieteisines cee Hon. Cuartes Mitts Drury 
MinisteroieNa tional Defences osc aisieniv'e.+ vale cisteisia\ceieveie'sieists ete Hon. Epaar Joon Benson 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce..............2+++ Hon. Jean-Luc Papin 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion..................5+ Hon. Jean MarcHanp 
HOstnnas tere General topes cis .c.¢ae ois ere selaselonieleseltteio s)ekmeriteete Hon. Joszen Juuien JEAN-PiERRE COTé 
Mingis very OLsbmAN Ce se cnet forts iste e f.o e wie a+ alasateenretetese/a sieeve eieiats Hon. Joun Napier TURNER 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development........ Hon. JoserH-Jacqurs-JEAN CHRETIEN 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration................++200 Hon. Bryce Stuart MacKASEy 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources...............+2+++: Hon. Donautp Stovet MacDoNALD 
Minister of National Health and Welfare.................220 Hon. Joun Carr Munro 
PacrevnryrOwSvnte.Of OanaGda.. wees aces eco w nce ssw icine Hon. GbRARD PELLETIER 
Minister of the Environment and Minister of Fisheries....... Hon. Jack Davis 
WiinistenOLMAgEICUILUT OMe cack. tee otis aao a woe recie owisierenceete Hon. Horace ANDREW OLSON 
EITM ORD IICHVY OFS mae mobster wires te stieuteruseteiieieste cares Hon. Jean-Euprs Dus 
Ministeniofotatetor- Urban Affairs. oo. oc leds 6c sceerene as Hon. StantEY Ronatp BasrorpD 
Maus ter Ob irAansp Orit sc\arereaci tte a.c,sretniciete:s 3 otis <isisia ere nackarolorsiesioye Hon. DonaLtp CAMPBELL JAMIESON 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. ................ Hon. Ropert Knicgut ANDRAS 
Minister of Supply:and Services... cnc. cw .6 side cae cc sc veins vecie' Hon. JAMrs ARMSTRONG RICHARDSON 
Mims Len Ol USCS. cei estes cars oke clenereb die Sivisiaie aie. s.cysie eisia/esy-stelene Hon. Ortro Emi Lane 
Minister of National“Revenues...... os.s secces.6.siciciocieisaee ise Hon. Hersert Eser GRAY 
Minister ol © OmminUNICA LOS ey sarsitv lewis ctes aa lieio.oieeiise aellete Hon. Ropert Doueias GEORGE STANBURY 
SolscitorGeneraliot) Cana daaicac elec <.cievers syelelecss ais. cisis'e stacefepsin Hon. JEAN-PIERRE GOYER 
Minister of State for Science and Technology................. Hon. ALASTAIR WILLIAM GILLESPIE 
Mitmis Gero false OUM em aetarcerctea)a octane sbevtiesele sisicyas crass wlevousvole steiasinse Hon. Martin Patrick O’ConNELL 
MITES LETS OM SUA LCs me es Mat Wee Stealer eiclene cis eiererers ovalejaya ave dhsverorst vias Hon. Patrick MorGAN MAHONEY 


PAGES 96 AND 97 
During the period June 30, 1971 to May 1, 1972, the following Senators retired, 
resigned or died:— 


MDGLesen bl OASGIRATING (LOULEGC)) crete aes. aseislcvevevarars «stalls c/s !a.e/«,erciatorent cie'e sls.» leleiaelelarckasctate Montreal, Que. 

Hedardiiy ROBICHAUD!(LESIZNECM) et..:«/<.6,0 wie sreyoin!e’ei!wiala oslo lstelcialtekeyoretel ole evel stazeceie tae aiart Caraquet, N.B. 

ATC WeIACO MUR OU EAR Da (GLCC) Ba csorn vtso: fees as nbove loiter sal alosepehareteis\areva s/ora/a’eareleratnteserverareds West Bay, N.S. 

PAT HUTA On UrTOLU MM ROWE UC (GICG)) hes vi.c.e.acetatocnersferere. cies eheferaicore stels ofelerel sinveteie’ se iversisen Toronto, Ont. 

EERE VY OAS WV TECTSH (GIO) aceeraleterctercrelacstes cre crus,» a ounvsiaie axeqelassyevnchaye oun icioisrate tole’s olen comelereieleaere aid Toronto, Ont. 
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F. Moores, member of Parliament for Bonavista-Trinity-Conception, Nfld., resigned 
Sept. 27, 1971. By-election to be held Oct. 16, 1972. 
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P. G. Givens, member of Parliament for York West, Ont., resigned Oct. 6, 1971. 
By-election to be held Oct. 16, 1972. 
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In a federal by-election held Nov. 8, 1971 in the electoral district of Assiniboia, Sask., 
Bill Knigut (NDP) was elected to replace A. B. Dovauas (Lib.), who died Mar. 6, 1971. 
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The General Election held in Newfoundland on Oct. 28, 1971 did not give a clear 
majority to either political party. As a consequence, a second General Election was held 
on Mar. 24, 1972, which resulted in a return of 33 Progressive Conservatives and 9 Liberals. 
Following is the Second Ministry of Newfoundland as at May 1, 1972:— 


Office 


Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources 


Minister of Health 


Minister of Supply and Services 


Minister of Labour 


Minister of Community and Social Development 
Minister of Education and Youth 


Minister of Highways and M 
Minister of Fisheries 
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inister of Public Works 


Hon. 
. THOMAS HIcKEY 

. GERALD OTTENHEIMER 
. Auaustus T. Rows 

. Gorpon W. Dawn 

. EpwaRD MAYNARD 

. AUBREY J. SENIOR 

. Joon A. CARTER 

. T. C, FARRELL 

. Roy CHEESEMAN 

. Wrtu1AM W. MARSHALL 


Name 


. Frank D. Moorss 
Hon. 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Economic Development.. Hon. 
Hon. 
Minister of Provincial Affairs and Minister of Labrador Affairs Hon. 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Housing 
Minister of Social Services and Rehabilitation 
Minister of Intergovernmental Affairs 


T. Atex HickMan 
Joun C. CrossBip 
C. Witt1am Doopy 
A. J. MurpHy 
Harotp A. Coins 


A General Election was held in Ontario on Oct. 21, 1971, which resulted in a return 
of 78 Progressive Conservatives, 20 Liberals and 19 New Democratic Party. Following 


is the Eighteenth Ministry of Ontario as at May 1, 1972:— 


Office 


Prime Minister and President of the Council 
Provincial Secretary for Justice 


Treasurer of Ontario, Minister of Economics and Intergovern- 


mental Affairs 


Provincial Secretary for Social Development 
Provincial Secretary for Resources Development 


Solicitor General 


Minister of Agriculture and Food 
Chairman, Management Board of Cabinet 


Minister of the Environment 


Minister of Community and Social Services 


Attorney General 
Minister of Education 
Minister of Labour.......... 


Minister of Industry and Tourism 


Minister of Colleges and Universities 


Minister of Correctional Services 


Minister of Transportation and Communications 


Minister of Natural Resources 


Name 


. Witi1AM G, Davis 
. ALLAN F, LAWRENCE 


. Darcy McKroucu 

. Ropert WELCH 

. Bert LAWRENCE 

. JOHN YAREMKO 

. ALLAN GROSSMAN 

. Wouu1AM A. STEWART 
. CHARLES MacNauGHTon 
. James A. C,. AULD 

. RENE BRUNELLE 

. Datton A. Bass 

. THomas L, WELLS 

. FERN GUINDON 

. JOHN WHITE 

. Grorcr A. KERR 
.C.J. 8S. Apps 

. GORDON CarTON 

. Lro BERNIER 

. Eric WINKLER 

. JAMES W. SNow 

. RicHARD T, PorTeR 


APPENDIX II 


POPULATION 


As indicated on p. 204, advance information that has become available from the 1971 
Census by mid-May 1972 is summarized in this Appendix. Tables showing population 
totals, sex and age distribution and official language spoken as mother tongue, by province, 
as well as the populations of electoral districts and of cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or 


more persons, as at June 1, 1971, are presented here without textual comment. 


Figures 


for certain preceding censuses are given for comparison. Census reports, available from 
Statistics Canada, contain detailed results of the 1971 Census and summary statistics for 
earlier censuses may be found in the 1970-71 and preceding editions of the Canada Year 


Book. 


1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Census Years 1961, 1966 and 1971 


Numerical Distribution Percentage Change 
Province 
or 

Territory 1961 1966 1971 1961-66 1966-71 

Newiound lan dette cench oars cracinetiors seisule's +: 457, 853 493,396 522,104 7.8 5.8 
iPrincesbidwardiislandess..os0/ccccsccee es 09 104, 629 108,535 111,641 3.7 2.9 
INO VARS COLLAS ret eine eco scans coin elec oe 737,007 756,039 788,960 2.6 4.4 
IN Gy UNS WACK. accross aie eke coves cocien rss ayes 597,936 616, 788 634, 557 oe 2.9 
(QTASES: 5. Gen SEER Be OES SE eC eEe coos 6,259,211 5,780, 845 6,027,764 9.9 4.3 
ONG ATION mete aeatiote's asi wick sien eset 6, 236,092 6,960,870 7,703, 106 11.6 10.7 
Manito bampere time dcmeccks comin ocite-sianos ace 921,686 963, 066 988 , 247 4.5 2.6 
Saskab Che waneeen asceiiee aera oiayaecesis 925,181 955,344 926, 242 a8) —3.0 
LAUW a Yeyr Ree sa holed tie COSI BUCO SEO Reece 1,331,944 1, 463, 203 1,627,874 9.9 11.3 
Brigishe@. olim pla seeec vas chloe ee cick 1,629,082 1,873,674 2,184,621 15.0 16.6 
Naikonsherntonynete ce nck ston soos er eicietele 14, 628 14,382 18,388 —1.7 27.9 
North westil errttoniesiqn «oi joer paces srele a coe 22,998 28,738 34, 807 25.0 21.1 
CANAD AN ee ee ec eee a acne 18, 238, 247 20,014,880 21,568,311 957, 7.8 

2.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census Years 1966 and 1971 
1966 1971 
Province 
or 
Territory Male Female Total Male Female Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newioundland rinecceice cele a2 252,125 241,271 493 , 396 266, 107 255,997 522,104 
Prince Edward Island......... 54,974 53,561 108, 535 56, 226 55,415 111,641 
INOVaESCObatnere acne etaas 380,517 375, 522 756,039 396, 467 392,493 788,960 
New Brunswick............... 310,145 306, 643 616, 788 319, 422 315,135 634, 557 
ONE oO orice ieee eee ee ee 2,885,927 2,894,918 5, 780, 845 2,994,547 3,033,217 6,027,764 
OEATION CS ee Ree aorta tae 3,479,149 3,481,721 6, 960, 870 3,840,906 3, 862,200 7,703,106 
INT aNIEODA oem nee nie curt ae sitee-ers 484, 266 478, 800 963, 066 494,610 493 , 637 988, 247 
Saskatchewanasmoc nance 489,040 466 , 304 955,344 470,724 455,518 926, 242 
MD OLRGES raters oo cts ante faatseitoe 746, 245 716,958 1,463,203 827,785 800, 089 1,627,874 
Brinisin@. om bia. capiececcias 948, 585 925, 089 1,873,674 1,100,375 1,084, 246 2,184,621 
Wikon Lerritory nc. aece snail. 7,805 6,577 14,382 9,920 8,468 18,388 
Northwest Territories......... 15,566 13,172 28,738 18,280 16,527 34,807 
Canadas coshen cece 10,054,344 9,960,536 | 20,014,880 || 10,795,369 | 10,772,942 | 21,568,311 
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3.—Age Distribution of the Population, Census Years 1966 and 1971 


1966 1971 
Age Group P.C 
.C. of P.C. of 
No. Total No. Total 
RAE Be aeeaccie srhera pecbate a nies Nth cate Oitrals a eT RSVR minh toes 2,197,387 11.0 1,816,155 8.4 
Bar Oe mare RCTs asian pet ETI MTOM he cure sis le tule ohare SECS 2,300, 857" ight 2,254,005 10.5 
OS 14 See GAO eet i mrce ats 1 Ata chet mielaie ae taps eR as 2,093, 513 10.5 2,310,738 10.7 
LG LO RR etter etek catia aio toharete wat oaKco ee “axcioters totem viemvarsone: Meares 1,837,725 9.2 2,114,346 9.8 
DD BIRR a Sen ee eterar es a csare os ears afer eiajeveasola te oiel vanes Uiis GlogemtosIsrere teas 1, 461,298 7.38 1,889, 403 8.8 
Z-Series he ORI ACW o iltalonctce cand Saee ore ies 2,483,491 12.4 2,889,545 13.4 
Ce Oe Fe a COO ORE CHC CUCr COE One a comereorces 2,543,172 1227; 2,526,398 Tey 
Le 8 oe RG PARED DR Ronee Cr oeaee ne Oe An meno ait aoton 2,078,179 10.4 2,291,578 10.6 
GOO Le pA aed Misc Ais Se antictaticeleh a otras om ree ae om aunetete sae een 1,479,710 7.4 1,731, 738 8.0 
IGB=6O seers Aas crass Ma ialoiaie sta wiakenstare love iovers AUINIaLG Slniele De ero ete fork Soto eles 531,709 220 619, 958 2.9 
TVA Ena cetera SACRE GOEL A GBs aati RRS came FEE 4 1,007, 839 5.0 1,124,447 5.2 
pt | Eee | SESS eee —s 
Totals wre acts oa e erie atte can centenary eee 20,014,880 100.0 21,568,311 100.0 
18 ANG OVER rer scsie ciesslos ccs Tete ee ah loieee elon ace Hes aoe eaten Sees 12,315,787 61.5 13,872,498 64.3 
Bland Oversee tac cennttee MADE cores oe at ie eee ears 11, 260, 202 56.3 12,692,022 58.8 


4.— Official Language Spoken as Mother Tongue, by Province, Censuses 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 
Province 
or 
Territory English French Other Total English French Other Total 

ING Ra, ete reretaers No. 451,530 3,150 3,178 457, 853 514,516 3,639 3,949 522,104 
p.c. 98.6 0.7 0.7 100.0 98.5 0.7 0.8 100.0 

PAEY Diemaiens acvieoues No. 95,564 7,95 1,107 104,629 103, 102 7,363 1,176 111,641 
p.c. 91.3 THe ia! 100.0 92.4 6.6 ileal 100.0 

IN ESS cena aus iieleh creates No. 680, 233 39,568 17,206 737,007 733,556 39,333 16,071 788, 960 
p.c. 92.3 5.4 2.3 100.0 93.0 5.0 2.0 100.0 

NEB Setitrslisiode sicsieus No.| 378,633 | 210,530 8,773 597,936 410,400 | 215,727 8, 430 634, 557 
p.c. 63.3 35.2 1.5 100.0 64.7 34.0 1.3 100.0 

Queers ceeindecke ss No. 697,402 |4,269,689 | 292,120 | 5,259,211 789,185 |4,867,250 | 371,329 | 6,027,764 
p.c: 13.3 81,2 5.6 100.0 13.1 80.7 6.2 100.0 

OnGesastagie sarc ete No.| 4,834,623 | 425,302 | 976,167 | 6,236,092 | 5,971,570 | 482,042 |1,249,494 | 7,703,106 
p.c. 77.5 6.8 15.7 100.0 17.5 6.3 16.2 100.0 

IM IDM he soe Geet Pa OnOe No.| 584,526 60,899 | 276,261 921,686 662,721 60,547 | 264,979 988 , 247 
p.c. 63.4 6.6 30.0 100.0 67.1 6.1 26.8 100.0 

Sask senceren aero: 638, 156 36,163 | 250,862 925,181 685,919 31,605 | 208,718 926, 242 
D:Cs 69.0 3.9 27.1 100.0 74.1 3.4 22.5 100.0 

(Alta ncfarctadetia oar No.| 962,319 42,276 | 327,349 | 1,331,944 || 1,263,935 46,498 | 317,441 | 1,627,874 
p.c. 72.2 3.2 24.6 100.0 77.6 2.9 19.5 100.0 

1B Os: Sather RO OC No.| 1,318, 49 26,179 | 284,405 | 1,629,082 || 1,807,253 38,034 | 339,334 | 2,184,621 
p.c. 80.9 1.6 17.5 100.0 82.7 They 15.5 100.0 

AE Va tens ao Sean aoe No. 10,869 443 3,316 14,628 15,346 450 2,592 18, 388 
p.c. 74.3 3.0 22.7 100.0 83.5 2.4 14.1 100.0 

IN Waselseiecitec steed. s No. 8,181 994 13, 823 22,998 16,306 1,162 17,339 34,807 
p.c 35.6 4.3 60.1 100.0 46.9 3.3 49.8 100.0 

Canada........ No.|10, 660,534 |5,123,151 |2, 454,562 |18, 238,247 |/12,973,809 |5, 793,650 |2,800,852 |21, 568,311 
p.c. 58.5 28.1 13.5 100.0 60.2 26.9 13.0 100.0 
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5.—Population by Federal Electoral District, 1971 
Norre.—Comparable 1966 Census figures are given in Table 10 on pp. 100-105 of this volume. 
Electoral District Number | Electoral District Number Electoral District Number 

Newfoundland......... aezshUss||uabellos cee stivsnacceter 82,228 || Hamilton Mountain..... 106, 266 
Bonavista-Trinity—Con- Lac-Saint-Jean.......... 56,862 || Hamilton—-Wentworth.. . 99,169 

GOD ULOW Senet rans 697543 || Langelier. 2... .052...054 58,559 || Hamilton West.......... 81,664 
Burin-Burgeo........... 54,044 || Lapointe (2 400r || PELAStINGS sarecerae ee ers 64,328 
Gander-Twillingate..... AS AS0bl Maprainien ences eee ee TOA GON | ELUL OD ten nae cctecree eterna 58,515 
Grand Falls-White Bay- TEGvas eee ee ere 80,037 || Kenora-Rainy River.... 54,853 

ToabradOrtae icc. vases VSAM I Woreqeinil «Ska Spaunen 4 112703) |i) Kent—Bssexy soe. tence 85, 580 
Humber-St. George’s- IbG@ielovua ee Smaak anacona 70,964 || Kingston and The 

Chis Bo) oS paee nen 82,263 || Louis-Hébert............ 106,928 Islandss: ck. aero 82,907 
St. John’s Bast.......... 87,477 || Manicouagan............ 80,461 || Kitchener............... 106,127 
See onn-s WeSti.cs..0\.% SQV tl eMiatane ct anasaie acces 48,373 || Lambton-Kent......... 67,892 

Montmorency........... 116,204 || Lanark—Renfrew- 
@arletonse caso wee 63,818 

Prince Edward Island. . 111,641 | Montreal Area— oeedst skies: laritiesere 66, 263 
GaALdivanignn cao.) caces ss 252505 | MeAUDUNGSLG! ne are cha ee ieceee 90,537 || Lincoln........ nies 84,935 
Egmont.. 30,629 Dollard arawsesee 123,429 | London East... 89,221 
Hillsborough. Poe cr tiaia ees G9 Oa9! Ills OU VEDA Y,..netkiveret ere 112,102 |) London West 106,317 
MAIpedUGS ts. ccecen kes ZyecO10 ||") Gamelin gs son. teeen: 92,583 || Middlesex..:.........-+ 92,814 

Hochelagat i jiancen ant 65,393 || Niagara Falls........... 89,537 
ACHING Wy ine sivenerersre Re 925202) || Nackell Beltiac.. anaes ee 85,577 

Nova Scotia............. 788,960 || Lafontaine............. WOWLG6G) || INipissings sy. eae eee 67,312 
Annapolis Valley........ TE 1238) wa Salle seve octicesicrer 116,235 || Norfolk-Haldimand.... 74,568 
eer Breton-East Rich- A UMleE aa. eianaccacate 67,023 ||) Northumberland- 

SSH Mees cae 64,371 i aVAllene. aed wate es 115,908 Durham. oo yomeose 73,705 
Cape f Brevon Highlands- Maisonneuve-Rosemont VAP ASIN Ontarion,. tec ott essere 87, 842 
Wie See sits iicen ss G2, oo0 sl Merclersae wud: causes 118,807 || Oshawa-Whitby........ 111,361 
Cine econ The Syd- Montréal-Bourassa..... 124,746 || Ottawa-Carleton........ 130,906 

TGS aes ea aes ane 68,135 || Mount Royal........... 90,844 || Ottawa Centre.......... 70, 584 
Gentral Nova... secs: 62,726 Notre-Dame-de-Grace. Wig Ob2ntOvtawsa Haste. eesce ote 71,277 
Cumberland-Colchester @Outremontyaete- enero 75,621 || Ottawa West............ 98, 956 

INGrUDeE Teese bl gieins-s 65, 899 Papineat easy aewicccme BR 49 Wl Oxfords. wane cae. 80,336 
Dartmouth-Halifax East 98,399 || Saint-Denis............ 77,362 || Parry Sound—Muskoka. . 62, 162 
(ERG a xe don crevctevetaneisesneras 64,523 Saint-clenrimeeesanaee 57,162 || Peel-Dufferin-Simcoe... 119, 885 
Halifax—East Hants.. 100,637 || Saint-Jacques.......... OS Lig) || Peelisouthy sme ne oes 172, 352 
South whore ec... po.s- 65,420 || Sainte-Marie........... 58,381 || Perth-Wilmot........... 72,996 
South Western Nova.... 62,177 Saint-Michel........... 138,109 || Peterborough........... 85, 064 

WVerdun.cihenesensaserre HE TAN Tees jab ail ORS pono on cues 57,456 
Westmount............. 83,645 || Prince Edward- 

New Brunswick........ 63455574) | Pontiac ennariececcr eet 59, 956 Fasting sci eerie 74, 856 
Carleton-Charlotte..... 5Oe244 | Portneiiees «ws ose ce. coc 116,079 || Renfrew North.......... 61,707 
Fundy-Royal........... 70,316 || Québec-Hst.............- 81,782 || St. Catharines.......... 101,418 
Gloueesters. 5... d.aeen: 63,556 MRChelieusnes sn ene ae 77,197 || Sarnia-Lambton........ 83,631 
Madawaska-Victoria SA a RACH IMONC eye erase ce 62,741 || Sault Ste. Marie......... 81,002 
IMGHELOME «Saran cam snes SOSSSieRim ous kiss teres dates 69,276 || Simcoe North........... 93,655 
Northumberland- IRODEnVale ee asseeeee: 53,671 || Stormont-Dundas....... 72,052 

Bu rho 0 00) 0 a ee ee 54,094 || Saint-Hyacinthe 8275400 Sudbury nee sees ete as 94,624 
Riesbigouche. i205... 6: 52,485 |) Saint-Jean......... 83274 \\ Thunder Bay... .-- mee. 53,214 
Saint John—Lancaster... 68,460 || Saint-Maurice........... Wi d4 |) Dimiskanomy yee oi 49,870 
Westmorland-Kent...... DLASOON|| MIMELLON Gs vars cutejere cichersietsie TOHO8S» |) Daan imi sie aac eters nite 53,616 
York-Sunbury.......... 79.586 | Sherbrooke: nncce os ne 97,550 

Témiscamingue......... 54,545 || Toronto Area— 
MEMISCOURTAL sc. 2. 59,816 || Broadview...........- 78,601 

Owehecne yo accseke sis 6,027,764 || Terrebonne.............. 1927882) || “Davenportiss.-. tae 84, 780 
(AUDI detece s aye.0ie's.08 58,427 || Trois-Riviéres.......... 95°389Mi Don! Valley: v.accrsicreretr 104,606 
Argenteuil—-Deux- WATE cikeeraectert ee DORE | Idhabw@Mmesnecoodecoqnoe 78,314 

Montagnes...........- 80,574 || Villeneuve............... 58,859 || Etobicoke.............- 135,971 
PSEAIEO sc Gratjsishk savers ¢ fares 69, 984 Greenwood...........++ 80,797 
Beauharnois-Salaberry. . 73,396 High’ Park. n.csseweee: 86, 050 
Bellechasse............. C4567 Sh OmCANIO ls. nee cele selects 29:203,106) sParkdalow coats 82,207 
PRETEOMOT iio iy Serene oe 5.8 62 521m All eomid sean -netecettle ee: 52746)" Rosedaletaone. ister 81,265 
Bonaventure-fles-dela- | = —_—|| Brant..............2.64. 97,549 || ‘St. Paul’s....0.-..ce0 72,174 

Madeleine. DE Se 5OLO04 BEUGE. soo dace ecrcerciee 63,308 || Scarborough East...... 149,514 
Brome-Missisquoi me deta NOMUSL i GOCHTANC mcrae aisvciois sicteiters 54,786 || Scarborough West...... 87, 383 
eatin DIYs A. sane. oe ort ODAC Rye IIBH al eno rica hogripe Bocce 665608 mSpadinas medaceud. tek 75,487 
(@hamplain. ects os. - 622068 ||| AUSSOX veces tates s ardere 94,846 || Toronto-Lakeshore.... T1227 
RO MATIOVOIKs...acieiaciten or 59,686 || Fort William............ CU PAN); GRO UMINA os onnueonennole 81,073 
Chicoutimi)... hs. .3s ss 82,658 || Frontenac-Lennox and Work Centretiin..c.cci 160,051 
OAD L Olin sine racials vie oien's 62,197 ‘Addingtonyrccd#sc: © BINGE 4l VOLK PASt on termtrrseerett 102,910 
Pruwrmond <a. ere cisternal 75,533 || Glengarry—Prescott- orks Nortiiscnanseiear 125,296 
Brontenaess..caie os cjews 67,991 PVUSOLL. os adheres Seles 62,599 || York-Scarborough..... 193, 156 
TASDOM es. ciotitone noes 56,280 || Grenville-Carleton...... 119,408 ork South joy. 85,768 
CGRIAR AIS Nciteah pineres choos 81,320 || Grey-Simcoe............ 672997 S VorkiWeste. crassa 139,650 

7 eg AS A a aa Bie O5e804nl| dlaltonien aes ates vce ee 105,801 || Victoria—Haliburton : 60,996 
MOMOELC ys a oe oe 83,417 || Halton-Wentworth...... 12453900) Waterloos sss. a. atest otis 120,719 
Kamouraska............ 63,228 ' Hamilton East.......... VARTOONY Welland Ax ycceeenvase sk 82, 860 
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5.—Population by Federal Electoral District, 1971—concluded 


Hlectoral District Number Electoral District Number Electoral District Number 
Ontario—concluded Regina, Haste... cere 89,048 || Burnaby-Seymour...... 103,410 
Welling tonne) smn 75,989 || Regina-Lake Centre.... 97,537 || Capilano, se. steels 103,918 
Wellington—Grey- Saskatoon-Biggar....... 87,303 || Coast Chileotin......... 67, 858 
Dufferin-Waterloo..... 73,846 || Saskatoon-Humboldt... 102,185 |) Comox-Alberni.......... 89,644 
Windsor-Walkerville. ... 87,514 || Swift Cre ook Esquimalt-Saanich..... 105,411 
Windsor West........... 90, 466 Creek Pave aon cay 60,972 || Fraser Valley East...... 85,401 
York-Simcoe........... 99,624 Vane Conc Nie SU Rarrnicte ee 68,896 || Fraser Valley West...... 117, 467 
Kamloops—Cariboo...... 104, 739 
MatObas. ceca 988,247 |Alberta.................. 1,627,874) Rootenay West. io 0ee aa 
Brandon-Souris......... 625547 i) Athabasca. a.com 67, 746 Nien isin 97.106 
Ciatrctill eres. heer: 77,507 || Battle River............ 59,545 || New Westminster....... 106, 331 
Dauphine separ ee ee 54,110 || Calgary Centre......... 87, 346 Okanagan Boundary aX 101.304 
Tasear ees cesar courte 56,974 || Calgary North.......... 118,118 Okanagan Koothuay: oa 927717 
Mearquettes ic .scn-.oiecee 54,070 || Calgary South.......... 133,796 Pringe George—Peace vis : 
POrtage tcrinnyeinsene ss OL ORL i @rowlootwee see 55,672 Rive 108.022 
ProWONGherk praca arses eye 62,089 | Edmonton Centre....... 94,410 ip eae ee 87917 
St. Boniface: ..- <0... 103,943 || Edmonton Hast......... 105, 904 Sieve WittolR Oca 104'072 
Selanne akin ae, sas 98,106 || Edmonton-Strathcona. . 109, 725 ie Pe eont Gunite 91 ; 473 
Winnipeg North......... 83,845 | Edmonton West......... 126 768) srarannccn Act ana 85071 
Winnipeg North Centre. Hono) eth brmare... sacsteaa. se 75,795 WAN CCUG Kingsway.. “< 85/005 
Winnipeg South......... 94,743 || Medicine Hat........... 62,697 Vanuouver Odadcae ok: 79° 949 
Winnipeg South Centre. . M4 SOS Rallisers ni accccssecce 100, 115 VanaGuven Gouin eee 88701 
Peace River, aasccssaceee 62,413 Victoria Sa 88911 
+ C y; aS) ee Pe ee ’ 
Spokatchewan Oe hte e 926,242 Bones RGU ODE Sige a ae 
FARBBUNTDOUR Searels mis) aciy = = Pesala Mee gees ot ae a " O6 
Battleford-Kindersley..| 66,855 || %°cky Mountain........ $3,834 | vukon Territory........| 18,388 
A Vegreville.. 58, 986 
Mackenzie.............- 47,919 Wetaskiwin 71/537 || 
Meadow Lake........... 50,391 die eae ag a cS ive 
Moose Jaw. ic sence 61,810 Northwest Territories. . 34,807 
Prince Albert. .5 5.0.0.5. 72,195 British Columbia....... 2,184, 621 a 
Qu’ Appelle-Moose Burnaby-Richmond- 
Moya Gaenonodrene G2 TO0OH| © | Delta ry ect ecm eres 123,381 || Totalet). se 21,568,311 
| Il 


6.—Incorporated Cities, 


Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1971 


Province and 


Popula- 
Incorporated : 
Centre mon 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
WACO Or Weare scence. cates 1, 187 
Baie erte; ticc.<c ob «> cco 2,397 
Bay Roberts, t.....accees 3,702 
Bishop's Halls; t.....c0ce: 4,133 
IBonavistasbee ees 4,215 
Botwoodyahers cosas 4,115 
Burgecsrtieepancac ieee 2,226 
Buriny 6). aanederirca: 2,586 | 
Carbonear, oS Ce apr 4,732 
Catalina, eon Seavey e aka 
Channel-Port aux 
IBA Guests unsere + 5, 942 
Clarenville, t............. 2,198 
Corner Brooksiew neon. 26,309 
Deeriakey tian 4,421 
Wuanivallent...sceassrcis | 1,742 
EME Letina paces oe 1,050 
BOS, tps acini nee eet 1,155 
LRG AUER aster es noel eceeeneeenenere 2,164 
Freshwater, t............ 1,562 
Gander wisrnarnect tens 7,748 
@lovertowns tesco... .s0ee 1,915 
GrandBanke te-6 son ces: 3,476 
Grand! Ballsst5.. sm oceeas 7,677 
Happy Valley, t.......... 4, , 937 
Harbour Breton, t........ 2) 196 
Harbour Grace, t......... 2,771 
FAT eds avy tyme ac dihicielccene 1,485 


| 
| . . 
Province and Province and 
Incorporated Bova: Incorporated Fon 
Centre 108: Centre 108 
No. No. 
ELOY MOO dt seeer eens 1,282 |Prince Edward Island— 
Jerseysidetites, .waecneeie 1,061 || Charlottetown, c......... 19, 188 
NGS WAN, WGersvereiaclee mo cistchererchens 1,000 || Kensington, t............. 1,086 
Lewisporte; tesco. eect 3,475 || Montague; t:.. o5... 00208 1,608 
Mantystown, t=. sssarereticee 45960) Parkdalessv.inchqsseeene 2,313 
MountiPearli tase scanner R2ul || St. Hleanors, veossesseee 1,621 
NornispArmasus aera sce ILM | Sherwoods view agedeewmie 3,807 
Placentia vt. a0 oe 2,211 || Souris, t.. ekekaon 1,398 
WeRouchiCoviermtennci.. sae. 1,483 Summerside, t.. ocpauuetteta ee 9,489 
i}, RRAINCRS Cee. Ce ona hte 1,208 || Tignish, v. 1,060 
Robert’s Arm, t.......... 1,044 
Roddicktonstise.ncee see 1,239 
USCA DAIS iUsmenastaicm oni 1,941 ||Nova Scotia— ; 
Sb. -Anuhonyaitus.-mmntioes 2 /H0Sn || PAmRerSbbseam meee een 9, 966 
Sts Georgels' ts. sarsneeee 23082 An GIS Onis. teeter reece 5,489 
Suc OWNS SCs erect 88,102) Berwick, tsnc.:e-cnseeeee 1,412 
St: Mawnrenee; t.s..scees 25173 | Bridgetown, tencsssueene 1,039 
Spaniard! siBay, tesscaene ie 764 || Bridgewater, t........... 5,231 
Springdale opm naeeniss Se 224ail| (Canso; tancecrnneens roaaenae 1,209 
Stephenville, t........... %,000)) Clark's Harbour; ts..a9er 1,082 
Stephenville Crossing, t.. 2.129 | Dartmouth chee eee 64,770 
SRPEPASSEY.® Usccatcaee eile 14430} GOiglby; ib.eewe ecm tee 
Ewillingate, teaceceeensn 1,437 |; Dominion, t 
Upper Island Cove, t..... 1,819 || Glace Bay, t 
Halifax Ga jeacamace enone 
Wahanay teense 5,421 H 
, antsport, t 
Wesleyville; t....0.0.00806 1,142 Kentville. teen 
Whitbourne, Garritan catecssale 1,235 Liverpool, Hie a Rated S Sen 
Windsorst... wasn tle 6,644 || Lockeport, t 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1971—continued 
Province and Province and Province and 
Incorporated eee Incorporated P coe Incorporated Epub 
Centre Centre on Centre noe 
No. No. No. 
Nova Scotia—concluded IRientorthavananaennece. 1,606 || Causapscal, t.. 2,965 
TSOMIBDOULE ibe akiesre'= = cles A OS2aRICHIDUCtOy Vien mare are ee SOON Chambly cs. cniseceee cet 11, 469 
TauMen UTE s G3, cin. oFape-2 2 Be 215 || Riverview Heights, v.... 6525) || Chambord, wa. .-ee eee 1, 106 
Mahone Bay; ts... sis: ii 333 || Riviére Verte, v.......... 1657) Chandlerstyeacsseer eee 3, 843 
Midtletone ticcc. wanes. De SMOni) Rogersville cvicnen s+ soe LAORiee@ bapaisytaen aera 2,914 
VOT AV Conte ceva 0 nereteters 1,196 Rothesaiysites.n cea 1,038 || Charlemagne, t........... 4,111 
New Glasgow, t.......... 10,849 || St. Andrews, t........... 1,812 Ceo aze! c 33, 448 
New Waterford, t........ 9,579 || Ste. Anne de Madawaska C@harniys taseeen 5,175 
North Sydney, t......... 8,604 iio tke ac eee 1,253 || Chateauguay, t.. 15,797 
Oona etre snrcuec ws cine DATS MOUs ARISEIMIC, Valmet. arene 1,150 || Chateauguay- Centre, t.. 17, 942 
IPAYTS DOEOt ibs giiesisten tees ESO ait Sta DAasile Wee. s sectaceae 3,085 || Chateau-Richer, t........ Oya 
AI CEOURP Orme ait saith ess 4,250 || St. Jacques, v............ ils 072 Chibougamau, t.......... 9,701 
Port Hawkesbury, t SOLE Salo © UNeiesy eee seer 89. 039 || Chicoutimi, c............ 33, 893 
Shelhurmeyitasscononec esc ZAOSOull Svenueonand, Gasae ae eee 1,478 || Chicoutimi-Nord, ¢c...... 14, 086 
shorn ta¥ea abd Dhirem tere tee meer De2Oaml|| oe Quentin: avseeeeee es 2/093 Chute-aux-Outardes, v.... 1,930 
OLENA GON teeta waiekerst2 ors Dro’ il Stasvephen: the. ~enecl eee ee 3 409). Clermont; ti see ecient 3,386 
Stewiacke, ts, 1040) | Sackville} t.....ncteo.o oo SSO @OamlCoo k, wusse eee 6,569 
Sydney, ¢.............--. Sar 2o0NllSalISOULY-aVeeeee en tens 1,070 || Contrecoeur, v...........- 2,694 
Sydney Mines, t.......... 8991 || Shediac; tens. 25 smccas see 220s) Cookshirey teeter mentee 1,484 
GRReM Gone theen an Aebyare weer BOO |S DEppeLan iter eer never 2,043 || Cote-St-Luc, c........... 24,375 
MERU eos cena etatesavere PSHOSTA I SUSSEXGy Ue ee ciete caters hier SnO42 We Courvalle pts. reamies 6, 222 
Westvillesitrs 2 secs0 ay. 2. Boeri, (Ualigernolee tr seogooadannane 2,222 || Cowansville, t.y.......+.- 11,920 
Withdsor ius ceee aan. aise BLO AWOOdStOCKs teasa.a ose sree A846) | Crabtree... sensei. 1,706 
WOLEV TE Gass cee scceraayen. = 2,861 || Danvilleytccyene. sees 2,566 
(iarmiowthstyectncctessce 8,516 Dégeliss te. vosteeeee cae 3,046 
Quebec— Delsons toe. sarees 2,941 
eA ton Valen tssseereerieee 4°564 |) Desbiens, ts..05-.-. so 0e> 1,813 
New Brunswick— AN mala: C\. rc nvsletacctetroraue ws 22,622 || Deschaillons-sur- 
AGholwillle; Wie. seers s care ZENO ST PARI OSG tem er serarteciaeres 6, 984 St-Laurent, v 1,176 
IBarkers POmt.Vieqss- oe WASS2al| Aan Ute tics cen eircom 3,797 || Desehénes, v.......0000- 1,806 
IBACHUNS ETC ska anetetisc aoe 16,674 || Ancienne—Lorette, t....... 8,304 || Deux-Montagnes, c....... 8,631 
IBerestordaavowspirnnccir vet rol Oy | WADJOU bee ietvcaevererereraictete BORSSO. || DISlAGlic Ceneneee een ee errs 3,384 
SB OEULAN Ge Vp s aeiracsrert essen 1,094 || Arthabaska, t............ 4479s Dolbeautit ee eeeeenee 7,633 
BUGtOUCHK OY Verwerecscteestelsse9 HPs Gas AVL Ere ees evehete recreate 18" 448 || Dollard-des-Ormeaux, t.. 25,217 
Campbellton, c........... KOVSooal Asbestos, tevceeitecceeaee 9,749 || Donnacona, t...........-. 5,940 
@apsk lew vecwcewiaes eee 2 AO Sal Aw lamersat-mereren tae ities GplOSa PD oriony Gaeta 6,209 
GATAGUCE Mio satrna ancestral: 3,441 || Bagotville, t............. 6, O41 ||) Dorval copays eee 20,469 
Giharlovavacntacenrecetacs 1,621 || Baie-Comeau, t.......... 12,109 Douville, mer cienen en: ae 3,267 
Gaia MING rus ahora Get 7,833 || Baie-d’ Urfé, t............ e. 881 || Drummondville, c........ 31,813 
Chipman, v.. 1,977 || Baie-St-Paul, t........... 4,163 || Drummondville-Sud, t... 8,989 
Dalhousie, t 6200) || Barraube mv seen es emai if 288 || East JANI ZUSS is see 4,715 
Dieppe Gen paacacese vette 4,277 || Beaconsfield, c........... 19,389 || East Broughton 
Orchester; Weve avec steers 1,199 || Beauceville, t............ 2,098 Station; Vienewodse celts 1), 127 
Fidmundstony Cs vcnscinse. 12,365 || Beauceville-Est, t........ 2 1920) Harnham Gs aacusee sects 6,496 
Eel River Crossing, v 1,075 |) Beauharnois, c........... 8,121 || Ferme-Neuve, v.......... 1,990 
WaInVale- Visca ney roca 250500 Beauport; Orereees seer 146818 Horestvalle;bancen eciemee 1,606 
Bredericton, €.. <2. +35: ZaQ54 | Beauprestacce dace tenets 2,862 || Fort Coulonge, v......... 1,784 
Gran dials: Geshe. senor. 4,516 || Bécancour;, t..........+.++ 8) 182) Hrancoeury veces 1,186 
Gunningsville, v.......... 1H669i | Bedford tay. <scctustenteee ie D186) |PGaAguons U- Arie nomerttes 3,787 
EPA OUONy. Vesetas << distaste 10748) ||) Beebe Plain; vine. soscnn- 1°236)|| (Gaspe; (Css .cea ees seems W201 
HiSariland, ibuppreacs «sere TNOOOR I eB Slain ste acctecevartcete eevee 4505) | Gatineaue bra seep eee eine: 22,321 
Kedgwick,. Vscsa. esac: aes 1,065 INBelocilite-ce canwuense ees 12) 74 Gitar dC. sate eaas eet 13,185 
HFOWISVILLGsCVeciiin eee eee Be LON PBCLDLERVALLG savers aan eke 2) ANS | (Gracefield, view. osetectnas 1,049 
Lower Caraquet, v....... 1,685 || Berthierville, t........... 4° 080 Granby jiGwoneteae tetiee 34,385 
Marple bs rages/eisierer sites SOCAN DAG RU pemictatIes ope Meetroee 161571) Grand Meéreyics).s- eee 17,137 
MGAtA AMIN Vere rccacateiei cece 25224 |) Black Lake, t.. .........% 4,123 || Greenfield Park, t........ 15,348 
MGTIEO Whe tend fonnwcoomales 1803: |) Blain valle, tasceemiuntecd 95.680) || (Grenrvalles-vs . ccm snrerieten 1,495 
SIMIC Nicene voy oapavactre tuts eres 3,880 || Bois-des-Filion, v........ 4,061 || Hampstead, t............ 7,033 
Moncton, :Ci..cnceanc somes 47,891 || Boucherville, t........... 19, OOF a Elaiteriv entender 13,181 
INaCk ais Vs jection seine L324 Bromont, tse. eecceescies i 1,163 
Nashwaaksis, V.........: 7,353 || Bromptonville, t......... 4,345 
INGOUAC SV. os have chsiels: dutsioter IRAOS tT MBTOSsard.cbesmnrceeiits «rr 63, 580 
Nelson Miramichi, v..... 1,580 || Brownsburg, v........... 3,087 
MNeourcastle: i sctoesveue ee 6,460 || Buckingham, t........... 9,331 
NORCO ay olsichoreraiclaets Riertoiets UST4O\ Cabanioyit-sasctvteceate roe 4,021 
Oromocto, tesa scene 14D Zoi CACUIACH tapi ttt rete. eter 5 { 20,127 
Perth-Andover, v........ 2.108 || Campbell’s Bay, v....... USO ONC ere, Crea ererertiet tener 28, 430 
Patit Roch Paes 1624 @andiac, tess enn ene BA Sb) | Kenogaminc. eee seme 10,970 
2 I MCR ORDO OOU g Cap-aux-Meules, v........ 10990 Karkdan dita auentsci et 2,917 
Petiteodiac, V......++.++. 4,989" || Cap-Chat, teacts.-0istse: 2 e6Rul Labelle wits mene tee 1,492 
Plaster Rock, V.......... 1,331 || Cap-de-la~-Madeleine, c....| 31,463 || Lac-au-Saumon, v........ 1,314 
QRUISPAIISISS Vinee otese:sx0!oleters 2eOt5 | Carignan ctipinhice see 3,040 " ac-Brome. ti. sseece dees 4,063 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1971—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated 
Centre 


Quebec—continued 
Lac-Etchemin, t.......... 


Wacol yavieesavtuc cscs teeters 


Iafontaine, Ver..ccs.s064; 
La Guadeloupe, v........ 
ay Mall bates iis ecu <emt eons 
L’Annonciation, v........ 
WaMPerades wens nile apsetsrre 
La Pocatiére, t........... 
babe raiaie bess. eervereicias 


TASsomption, Ge.cioen ee 
TeaPE Wome Garcia vacetetsrvare 
manrentidess tens «cece cae 


Wo avaaries Wace cates are 
Lebel-sur-Quévillon, t.... 
We MOynG; te. + we rome sane 
Lepnoxville, iatnsts ore cvavarate 
Ita EE EAa, BOS Ane ite 
Lér yt 


Tong uewilly Cimc canvases 
Lorettevalle; Ci... c0o0 <6 
FOERAINO Warne sie oe fae es 
Trouisevallles te. esc von 00% 
Wan CO VANS Siyrrcecac crcsicere era. 
Ma Gamanentsn ce cit asec reo 
Mair Oa Coe i tarayctotarae qpayckeeys 
Me airhi cy tans nbroemneaoreers 


Maple Grove, t........... 
Marie willesitecnoste ances 


MASS ONA beeen cits are 


Matane, t. sogsoabnn sae o8e 


Monta) Oligitseeitesmen tuts < 
Mont-Laurier, t........... 
Montmseniya Coes acess ne 
Montmorency, ¢.......... 
Montréal i@ sesh ecrictcree emis 


Mont-Royal, t....¢00..... 
Mont-St-Hilaire, t........ 
Murdochville, t.......... 
Napiervalle ycVisos casos cece 
New Richmond, t........ 
INRCOLStE Uomaceie veineracinn:- 


N.-D.-des-Laurentides, t 


N.-D.-d’Hébertville, v... 


N.-D.-du-Bon-Conseil, v.. 
N.-D.-du-Laé, t.......... 


Province and 


Province and 


Popula- Popula- Popula- 
tion saree ee tion ipo dle tion 
No. No. No. 

@mervallesvee. seer eae 1,102) |i St-Gabrielteeeeeaeee 3,383 
2, 789.| Ormstown, V.....-:..-.-- L517 | St-Gédéon, virco 1,174 

44,423 || Orsainville, t............. 12,520 || Ste-Geneviéve, t......... 2,847 

11,813 || Otterburn Park, t........ 3,012 ||| St-Georges, t..2.....0-0 06 7,554 
GHULUL I @utrenont,.csenserneeee er 28, 552) || St-Georgess vas, oe eee 2,061 
1,254 || Papineauville, v.......... 1,384 || St-Georges-de- 

GaN ORT DR ele ak sre den cine oe 5,617 @acound Ven eee 1,001 
2,980 || Pierrefonds, c............ 33,010 || St-Georges-Ouest, t...... 6,000 
1934) | Piernevalles verecoceis cee 1,455 || St-Germain-de- 

ANOSON @ eINCOULUsb serene ae aks 5,899 Grantham) vee-cae ee 1,104 
2,162) | Plessisvalle, t...0. 2:07: 7.204: St.lenniy vies cs stereo | 1,160 
1,123 || Pointe-au-Pic, v.......... iL »2o || St=bbonoré; Vaseneseenaee | 1,055 
4,256 : 35, 6674 St-Hubertat.cce sees io 27a 
8,309 || Pointe-Calumet, v........ 2/914 St-Hyacinthe, ¢.)....)-0. | 24,562 
4,709 || Pointe-Claire, c.......... 27.303 || St-Jacques, v............. 1,975 

72,912 || Pointe-Gatineau, t........ 155640: Stan; C..sseeee eee 32, 863 
5,185 || Pont-Rouge, v............ 3,272 || St-Jean-Chrysostome, t... 1,905 
4,915 || Port-Alfred, t............ 9,228 || St-Jean-de-Boischatel, v.. 1,685 

1340990 | bort: Cartien ta. a... 3,730 || St-Jéréme, c.............- 26,524 
1,746 Rortneulistis. ce oc. fcsccstecn: 1,347 | St-Jéréme; ve. . sees eee 1,910 

12 S098 WPPREICOS Vinten anche oar ae 2-40 Sb-d OSED DG ihe. oo eete Saree 4,945 

228" OLOuPerinceyillest)..82. 6.48 3, ,829 || St-Joseph-de-Beauce, t... , 893 

1,261 Ou6DeGy Chane Anse 186, 088 || St-Joseph-de-la-Riviére- 

ZAOSOM EMA GON, aval nystisle sate 2,740 Bleue; vy eae 1,429 
8,194 || Repentigny, t............ 19; 520 || St-Joseph-de-Sorel, t...... 3,290 
SMSO ONiMEVICNelLe Ua thommrare ante get ra: it WHE iio earch Ain Roocadcadcoc 3, 132 
Qo tl Richmond, tees. «cs 4,317 | St-Lambert,c............ 18,616 
Breda MM Vie atl Cs UNeem ate code nae 2, 138 || St-Laurent, c...........0% 62,955 

TE OOM ERAN O ts Kes etre tole 26, 887 || St-Léonard, c.....-¢.--5. 52,040 
1,220 || Rimouski-Est, v......... 2° 069 Stale; tbh): crores 4,850 
1,195 || Riviére-du-Loup, c....... 12,760 || Ste-Madeleine, v......... 1,110 
1,360 || Riviére-du-Moulin, t...... 4,393 St-Marc-des-Carriéres, v 2,650 

97,590 || Robertsonville, v......... 14.904 | Ste-Marie.t.c: oes eneanee 4,307 

Di G44s | \Robervaliic asec. accep 8,330) | St-Nicolas, tac anccseteey 1,975 
opldonl ROCK Island. Geeeete: toe 15341 | St-Pachmervs..s.0seeeeee 1,180 
A 0427) Rosemere;, toscicc ac cc 6210) HiSt-eamphiles tase cssrdeme 3,542 
TEAC TROXDOKO Git, ete a riereacer | 7683: || Sbaasealatssease tee 2,518 
LeObel) EvOxtOneH alls evecus wee ees 139) lll StaPio.ty.s ase eee eee 1,709 

US POA WARM OR en heen caac oda ez) iSt-Rierce ybacrenir rete 6,801 
5,347 || St-Agapitville, v......... 1,492 | St=Prime, Vere cere 2,350 
6,689 || Ste-Agathe-des-Monts, t.. 5,532 |) St-Raphaél, v....0.c.. eee 1,216 
1,708 || St-Ambroise, v........... 1,629 || St-Raymond,t........... 4,036 
4,563 || St-André-Avellin, v...... 1,088 || St-Rédempteur, v........ 1,652 
8,812 || St-André-Est, v.......... 1200 Stemi tee eee eee 2,282 
2,336 || Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré, v... 1,797 || St-Romuald- 

2,411 || Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue, t... 4,976 a Htcheming Cy seee cee 8,394 

11,841 || Ste-Anne-des-Monts, t.... 5,546 || Ste-Rosalie, v............ 2,210 
2.518 || St-Anselme, v.........+.- 1,400 || St-Sauveur-des-Monts, v.. Ie "846 
1,601. || St-Antoine, t...2.....+..- 5,831 || Ste-Scholastique, ¢....... 14,787 
4,011 || St-Basile-le-Grand, t..... 4,402 || St-Siméon, v............. a 186 
3,601 || St-Basile-Sud, v.......... 1,731 || Ste-Thécle; v......0....0 1 725 
1,285 || St-Boniface-de- Ste-Thérése, @ierack ater ee 17, 175 
6,698 Shawinigan, v.......... 2,581 || Ste-Thérése-Ouest, t...... 7,278 
Se 240 St=bcunO Ver arene ree 1,276 || St-Timothée, v........... 1,613 

12,432 || St-Bruno-de-Montarville, SteLite st ekccse te eee 3,130 
4,949 eT ene eee 15,780! | StaVievoryvess oc cee 1,017 

Pardee S52) |e SEOASIMIn, Vern aren te 15239 |) St-Zacharte, vc, 0.4. asso 1,390 
OVOLON| Sts esalre: tas. aches er 2 EO) St= AOCLGUC avn. ete 1,248 

89,139 || St-Chrysostome, v....... 1,077 || Sacré-Coeur-de-Jésus, v... 1,252 
6,368 || St-Coeur-de-Marie, v..... 1; 218) || Sayabec, Veg... asceee 1,789 

2 OONS I SGC @ROIKsUViluiaa ewe tae nts 1,545 || Schefferville, t........... 3,271 
Say dtanl tere Chin alll (henna CARA e 1125 Il Senneterretacksessieceiee 4,303 
2,891 || St-Damase, v............ 1,106 || Senneville, v............. iy ele "412 
1,987 || St-David-de- Septilles;ic;. ce eee 24’ 320 
3,957 l’Auberiviére, t......... 3, OLS || Shawinigan. Cos. os seee 27,792 
4,714 || St-Dominique, v......... 1,722 || Shawinigan-Sud, t........ 11, "470 

TOMZATE Ribot miles eueeny eee ape Shaw ville vir sees eee 1,745 
1,823 St-Eustache, ua deamon 80,711 
5,080 || St-Félicien, een Se iit 13, 932 
1,506 |) St-Iélix-de-Valois, v..... 19,347 
IROASH IE StesHlovare..e eee ee 1,192 
2,107 " St-Frangois-du-Lae, v.... 1, 684 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1971—continued 
Mn 
Province and Province and Province and 
Incorporated Some, Incorporated Bop: Incorporated Popula- 
Centre 2 Centre Lon Centre on 
No. No. No 
Quebec—concluded Cannington) Ween ss coer LOSS ings llent ween eee 4,076 
ERACONSSAC Veta. trae ok. LROTORIR@apreOl nests ew. mea 3-470. || Katchener? ¢:......425.-552|enddt O04 
Temiscaming, t.......... Day Sie arainal: veee: ase ee ee SG} duakefield vee o-ee eee 2,245 
Tena pletony Vsc sin ck sec. 3,684 || Carleton Place, t......... 5,020 || Leamington, t............ 10,435 
PREFKEDORMC i Gae ea oo ee ne 2 ORAZ an@asselmans veiw, acute Pe So7iibevack.« baamee nee. seme 2,948 
Thetford Mines, c........ 2200s Gaye any sence seni cae TROS4: uincoln sbasteew eens 14,247 
SAG ET SOG, mee eras eon e = Zhe See Lone bal ka RULVeT Venacaien ee ale 1 094 Min dsay-ibee ys eee eet 12,746 
AiO ee ne a Hles42aChathsm |Ci esse. vce. 35, olive istowel: trates seme 4,677 
Tring-Jonction, v......... FOR Sein @mesleye.tstecas ace ta oe- 1.693 | Little:Current; t...-o000% 1,565 
EUrOrse NS HOLES suse ss ie: ore-> 4,678 || Chesterville, v........... il. PV allan WARS bieetsda a ens oda Aaee 3,000 
Trois-Riviéres, ¢......... HOM SOOn a @linGonvitereed. eevee ie ISIN Bro VOLONEKO Gwe cae agAcmsee | PRBS Oey) 
Trois-Riviéres-Ouest, t.. . Sa Se kG oObal ty tence secre eee 2, 197 || L’Orignal, v.. | 1,405 
WVal@ourtiwenie ones ee Dea iNen MOOD OUrg abs seems aris seuenee 11 982 LCA “Vici ee nner 1,178 
WalsD avid eVic scones cen oe teO2 Tle@ochranes Grete. aes 4. OGballiucknowaaveen eee 1,047 
AE ISG G7 Coe ie ee FeAOtali@olbormes. vir sn sk ele 1,588 Madocavin 1. eeeeoscnl 1,353 
Vallée-Jonction, v........ 1,295 || Collmgwood, t........... Oe da) Markdalesven jane eee | 1,236 
Bete elt (Salaberry- Coniston tame wiecek hire tac 2907 ln iarksiney ms tens ene eee 36, 684 
S0MMige: W@oppen lifts tac s.c.. chee 450890 Marimoravane seen ee 1,350 
Val St_Michel, FRG a OK pao PEO nObe Cornwall Cees yamcrescee AG e L1G | IMaSs@ys tice acs ceo ote cere 1,278 
Wanker ome te ke net Odi Deep River. te... <=. OE Odile veabbawabacncciee ene 2,881 
Varennes, V.............. PEED len Bel alse ce alee Sie ea Na re e Oh Ose Meatond tian so .tce senate 4,045 
Miandremiletes<c. 2. cc. a Onote) |) ESCrONTOs tens -6 fos csccs 1863; | Madland toss eee enaene 10,992 
WOE CHEER Vo crete ory - si arascte IPS40nN wD resdenmibtery.. arn 2/369 Milton te oo eee 7,018 
WARE TIA Ceacan on ee ARASa Ory demoscene ccronaees 6; SSOn Milverton, avec ete se 1,193 
Mictoriavillest. 5... 6... PPS WEY DG BMI Ks Wee 3 obec nn or 1,022 || Mississauga, t............ 156,070 
Wille=WiaArientse ec «oct EGO Su MIDUNG ashes: eae cee ee ily. 208. |evbitchell ita. somes cee 2,545 
Willeneuweritect. onc: A062 Wann valle tenes se ciara DO On| NLOrnIS burg. Veen eel 2,055 
WitwiCkb istics ces DCE St AD itd ovo ine a eae ARE ores 2) 448 Mount Forest, t.........- 3,037 
WiatenlooNtosw sesso tees 4,936 || Kganville, v.............. ISOS Napanee itisnerar eee ee 4,638 
Wistervallest teers coc set's AG mma ay ibeeem tee tee fete ede, 2 4,730 || Newcastle; v.....:...2... | 1,942 
Weedon-Centre, v........ UO) Na eORC Sinsapasedun sacs 1,103 || New Hamburg, t......... 3,008 
Wiestimounts Cite ee ree Ze OOO sl ehOrae water nn rice orc nicer. 1,904 || New Liskeard, t......... 5, 488 
ATES 6 FS Oh a Aco 620 28a |PRine Lohan Ga beac ys ces. eters 12a limNewamarketuusccdemee see 18,941 
Yamachiche, v........... TOA CHirininnvicmwe cielo etre ache mers 1,446: |) Niagara Balls? co)e seen 67,163 
LORTAINO EN tipon pega aeimese.c 6,045 || Niagara-on-the-Lake, t... 12,552 
SSexuct creer a.ar See 4 0025 sNorthuB aya Cs ue enee ees 49,187 
Ontario— INK Cer= tee eine ces ce cea S04 eNorwichs Veaeeeeereer 1,806 
FRCLOUMUMIE ieee cn Hatha 5,031 || Fenelon Falls, v.......... Te G16 SINorwoodsaveen- a. 1,183 
PAAR Ean eet hace rays caus WASSER ea isclting ae, Jeoie nee ee Dr Asoall hOskcvall Lea see eee 61,483 
INNES Tb oN TER Oinae ae aetee DOM ANGIIN Nortech ites Ale oo Anos ani 2,355 || Orangeville, t...........-| 8,074 
Lined avr etnies s.c oh). cic TL WED Mil horng ites seen bh code cau: AS AGES AA Oyet WE KOR.» saeco es 6 on 24,040 
ANISTON thee sae soa SeliiGn | Ombp bran CGS. Gree. ca cec oe OL OATE | Oshawsar:Gur sper er ee 91,587 
Almonte, (ik, eeegiien ts Ee tere 8 SeGUGMeRcanktOnGenvecia sss sete TE S62N@OwbawsaiwCoas 1. aetecneueercs 302,341 
Amherstburg, ss... o- << SGOT Gal gues ay ccc wlen dow seas 38, 897 || Owen Sound, c........... 18,469 
AYDDrOrmiie ce eer eae Gr OlGnlGananoque) te... 0.0.65: 5,212 Palmerston,sos.eseaneeee 1,855 
PATE DIPAV Noh Gc yeyos)cs neithons 1,414 || Georgetown, t............ iiKO05os|eanis,cbsaee eee cenee eee 6,483 
DAN ONS aU eee ccraye ce oee TAO Gln Gerald coma tereenenteser 3,178 Parkhill, Pe SOOT AneS 1,167 
IADILOLA alte iran. citation ees TorOl4 le Glencoesvm ance ec cc aa 1,387 || Parry Sound, t........... 5, 842 
ANIA shar a) a5 Leese saecae Ae SS Goderich tenmirveete eae OnSlon|lpeelhamesty earn ae eter 9,997 
PACA, WA, hoe OO e 1,272 || Gravenhurst, t........... Te Loon| |e eemibroke; Chan taemee 16,544 
Ban GnoOlieeviacur. s.a0 os age ss P27 | (Crewe) Onis Uy aae ees eo oo 15,770 || Penetanguishene, t........ 5,497 
Barrie, Cee Se rere, PAD TOM NGrUGEp Mi Ciage-: e0o sieve erect COROS eH eertlis tess coe cee eater 5,587 
Barrys Bays Vinee cc cee 1,432 || Hagersville, v............ 2292) ||| Petawawa, Wea eee o.oo 5,784 
REA VerbON yy Vea wet at ee mie 1485 |) Haileyburys tos... -- oun. 5,280 || Peterborough, c.......... 58,111 
PRCCHOR Vaya far oain averndeidic! TOG Ie || Elamotliton, Gran01e enn. S09 73) | Retrolian ta: asec 4,044 
RelledUIMers Gens. are occurs Qe Sui ll RUADON CL abe ces tee srihectos 5,063 Pickering, v ah sated eae 2,080 
Bellevalle, ¢).0 J .cen ce: SO m2e0 | Mearnistony bene usinls rar 1,785 PICtONS bol «ee Eee 4,875 
Blenheim bast ae crec ac ants SAO i ELATNO Waites ven: occ cote ale hee 1,970) Pomt Hdward.vie.e see PTW 
BTINGVRILVER, ‘baba ob cori. 3 450 Havelock) Veonc acc cae 15225: ll RortiG@olborme; Ca aeoeeee 21,420 
Bobcaygeon, V........... 1,518 || Hawkesbury, t Set: 9/276 PortiGredit; eq. akinesia. 9,442 
ROULOMEN 4 oes deste marek. DROSAIMELCaTS talib sestiitecen usec: 3,O0L ll RortDover;taaseeteeenne 3,407 
Bowmanville, t........... S047 Il Elespeler, tse. te derup sie < 6,040) |W Orounil gin, baeniaeiarrs ieee 2,855 
Bracebridge, t.:./......-. 62903" l|tEtunts Ville! tescss-e eer 9.7184 || Portree; toa. senna 20,103 
HS TeLOL Gs bs tt cue a cye ole S201 i Ingersolytee snus eset 7,783 Porbeblops, ieeeesiese ie 8,872 
Brampton tes that scam Ae Mell elnO CUOIS iVterteete ra ois iene 1,224 || Port McNicoll, v......... 1,450 
ESTATTLONG tOttr pete css. oot 64,421 || Iroquois Falls, t.......... Une Gla POLbL CLIN, Verne ete 2,977 
BIO CEPOL Vente Sacco os = 2,375 || Kapuskasing, t........... 12) Soe lle Ong Stamleynnl meneame 1,726 
Bre PGON, Ven se oe aan 2,956 || Keewatin, t.-............ ZZ ROWASSEDE GG <soc satsbeater = te 1,163 
PSROCR WIEN Cea. § a cconems oo 19,765 || Kemptville, t............ 2 alsa Eres cOttrtssc semen denne 5,165 
ParlingiOns te. sos cise aces 87 AO ZO PINCNOLS, be. srceiees epehyceasier 10, G525 1) Preston; tremas cae ects 16,723 
Galedonis, bec cas sn beac 3,183) Wi Baneardine sts... ce S209) WN eealny: EULVel= tea. acannn 1,196 
Campbellford, t.......... SAHO2Me Kainpetons Cease sae ore. 59047 4! Renfrew; ti. ..cs.secaee le 9,173 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1971—continued 


Province and > Province and ’ | Province and 
Incorporated I pee Incorporated Rone Incorporated Fons 
Centre OU Centre Pla | Centre Kos 
No. No. | No. 
Ontario—concluded Boissévains ter sc.sseamees 155063 Melvallenic.2-).ee eee 5,375 
Richmond: sveo-nG. aes Za sberd |i Mende hikoky Keren ne eoGn as aoe SL. .150) ll) Moose daw: Ciasne eee 31,854 
Richmond Hill, t........ BeAO OL Al CALDELRYs Usteeneniienene 1°305) || Moosomin, t:-5) see 2,407 
Rirdgetowmn, teres ee FAB ial MOEN TET SRE aL des oa hoc 270380. Np awl ab. eteete eee 4,057 
Rockeliffe Park, v....... Dh NESS ID ERD Sevbae ao k skeen a Bios 8,891 | North Battleford, c...... 12,698 
vocidan Girticean asin cree 3,649 || East Kildonan, c......... 30 1525 Outlook, Gace eee 1,767 
IRlodne ya vaekine oe heme er 1,016 || Flin Flon, c. (Man. and Oxbow tor) lsat 1,380 
Sta Gapnanines. Gace. cnt 109, 722 Saks) ee mie ae ier 970245|) breecevillestennmiitae ener 1,118 
St @law Beach weeks. athe NMG ivan bake angen non aera nec 2,041 || Prince Albert, ¢:......... 28,464 
Stelvlary suite nia ee ANGOOM PAN arneye teen nee a eee 2) OA pekeeu Chava Geary 1,024 
St. Thomas, c. eee ZoOwDaonlMMelicarch eee me ies 1.132) Re ping.<G2. seen eee 139, 469 
Sarnia cee ope cer seem 57,644 | Minnedosar ten mee anes 27621 |i ROsetowi, base ae eee 2,614 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ce. SOPSSZaaMondens tome encasement BI PARY |b AROS Say sen ori madcdear 1,431 
Sealortlie Usaem nie wen | 2184 Morriss'tee eee eens 1°399"| Saskatoon; Gi: 2... cee 126,449 
Shelburne, Nee ed Sens ht 1,790 || Neepawa, t.. << . OL Ou SOAUNEKVONr been nee 2,244 
Sim COCs tie ankmice ree 10.793 || Portage la Prairie, ee 127950) |NSbelibrooks teen 1,048 
Sioux Lookout, ify aby PAE eal) ||| TRU AWM BANG arky A ecuedelciaa rca 1, 175. || Swit Current, @.... .0.9ee 15,415 
Smiths Falls, t...... O5Son li evObliniihessen seen meme 12753 wiisd ales taco cee eee ee 2,798 
Smooth Rock Falls, t. 12505 (MRvUssell tame rene ane 1: 526i Unity, tae ce eee 2,294 
Southampton, t. aor QOS Ou StCAATNG, OV cy eee nen eee 1062 || Wadena’ ti... <2 3 eee 1,382 
BOUUME GT WeT wane ena G52 sous Boniface, C. a AG Tidal Wietkany tens een sees 1,009 
Stayner ioe. oe eee : 1,937 || St. James— ‘Assiniboia, cae: HL asia Watrous site pee eerie 1,541 
SUD OOS Ve einen one [500K ote Vltalwer mre es ae Ol, OGsuVCy DULD Cl. eaten eee 8,815 
SUIGES MILO 6 Wea ee ae cess A994 | RSelkinks teen tenet tues 9,331 || Whitewood, t......... ay 1,098 
Stoney Creek, t.......... SESS ESOULIS; trae. Ge mene eee: 6745 Wilkie Ata. ee 1,642 
SULAtlOrdsCin ears ene 248508 Ill SuelMOAch= tesce. nce Oe LOT Al WOyTLVanG., Devnet Simei 1, 932 
DULAC DEON. tenth e heats 6, OVD Stonewall sseece eee 1583.1" Yorktont eros) jee 13, 480 
Streetsville,t............ 6840 Sivant iRiver: tates one Sea 
Sturgeon Falls, t. a 66625 || he Pas ater. yoann 6,062 |/Alberta— 
SuclounvenCy eee een oe JON535) || Lhompson: ¢....50..) “a, 190015 ||PAtindiie:cvs-ne eee eae 1,089 
Tavistock SVR Pue Nay Ver tte 1490 5h abransconan Cian ne eielietee 227490) || -Athabascs, ty.220 eee 1,765 
Tecumseh, Cee ee LS BES |] BOCES KOR ts oat ante cence oD Sell banrheada tee soe neem 2,803 
Thamesville, v;.......... (R028u|lENarden- ites or eerie 2,823 || Beaverlodge, t........... Patsy 
‘Whessalon@tesaehne.ee se. 1,879 || West Kildonan, c. aaa 23,059 | Bellevue; ver.cee ce eeene 1,242 
utornloury-tas cae eee 1,220 || Winkler, t.. aT eee 2983" Blairmore: t.a-s0s00ne ene 2,037 
MN Orold ahesr, Sere ee. oe 15,065 Winnipeg, c Chard ene eet 2h0004 ull Bonn ywallestta- once eee 2,587 
Thunder Bay, c¢...........| 108,411 Bow lsland® tise 1,159 
Mlb ur yet yes «cts eek 3,580 |Saskatchewan— Brooks? ter. ene nceeeee 3,986 
Pillsonburgste.<..%..2 0 6,608 || Assiniboia, t............. 25675 |) Calgary, C...4.0.... 000s el) e0omale 
platrnrminss tee ote ae P8542 i) batoletorasttees beeen kee 1/803. || (Camrose, ers... :-)- 202s 8,673 
MOROMEO Cee. ck ancee mint WZ T86sil Digg: tae em eens 2°607 | Canmore; teen... eae ee 1,538 
Motven hams we. ccc skak ae IOC RC anona. tan nee ei lee D6 0Sm|leCandstony vee eee 2,685 
ERrentOnn Gass ane ain ne Kae bSoanCanl vie ttcratent eet as set LO Castor tse ee eee 1, 166 
aT Weed ave ore ok het aeeee Le7SSen@arncduitnGeces ee mee 107571) Claresholims tao. so setae 2,935 
Uxpridgestss e+. .24 0 ee. Shull @reig ton taene een nee 1857 ll Coaldalesit.. enn see 2,798 
Van OTC eterna eee BOAT al MOAVAGSON hace tia ae ae 1043; Cochrane. te, nee 1,046 
Vankleek Hill, t.......... 1691S Eisterhazy. tannic ate 2896" | Cold Waketa..0a. een 1,309 
Waurhantitcnne mice hens OMSisalMEStevany Cine een men net: Ges) Colemansta.s eee 1,534 
Victoria Harbour, v...... 12437 MBston tase sae eee 1 a1Sul Devonitec. ete eee 1,468 
Walkerton; toss stctce .< 48479: llinilons Geter eae ! Didsburya tee eee 1,821 
Wallaceburg tisatneu ee. 10%550))||, Foam) Lake) tis. 2.20.5. - 1,331 || Drayton Valley, t........ 3,900 
Wasaga Beach, v......... 1,923 || Fort Qu’Appelle, t........ 1606;)|) Drumbeller¢ ane 5, 446 
Waterdown v..05..e oer 2,146 || Gravelbourg, t........... 1,428) Mdmonton, ca.) 4. ceee 438,152 
Watentord tt sic.cae chicken OPAC Sel kGreniel ly tear ree eae 1° 350) | eidsons tases eee 3,818 
Waterlooucis.cee tek ee SON Ode | Gullalsalces ancien steerer 1156) |) Painwiews te eeeeee 2,109 
Wiatiord: wapnence manne 4000 || Perbertaltansien tee eee 1,024 || Fort Macleod, t.......... 2,715 
Wellandiicyve 2 nce ane 44397 || Hudson Bay, t:.......... 1,971 || Fort McMurray, t........ 6, 847 
iWesteborme. 7 arene OLE IE Rhum OY Hi tis. naaanouse 3,881 || Fort Saskatchewan, t.... 5, 726 
Wiheatlevenvenee, ame eee S65 (a livincdian Head tieee mse 1810) | Pox:@reek-ts, sees 1,281 
Win byait.crin sane ABO! ||| WG eNSEKOS ig ag ance enn ae 2,783 || Grand Centre, t....,...... 2,088 
Whitchurech-Stouff ville, t. Te 2620 le Kelvang-bonaGesseeee eee 1,053 || Grande Cache, t......... 2,525 
Wiartontiterere a meee re BIRR ARSED Kah onacocan suenon 1,180 || Grande Prairie, c.........} 18,079 
Winchester, v.......-....-. 157 5u|lekindersleva teeny ener cle 3,451) |}Grimshavwe beeen ee il pe 
Windson,eh- nas eee 203,300 || Langenburg, t............ 1236) Hanna, tte eee 2,545 
Wanghampteno. tense: QRO1 Se Mani gannitas tema nee 1,430 || High Level, t............ 1,614 
Woodstock, ¢............. QBS luenden tt see ee ete ee 1,105 || High Prairie, t........... 2,354 
WAKO. Wi: Gon usages 1,279 || Lloydminster, ec. (Sask. High River, t............ 2,676 
anc eAltay) eer nek eee S169le | ELintons tena eee 4,911 
Manitoba— Maple Creek, t........... 2/268 || Innisfail, t.. ee 2,474 
INIGONA Geer ate wroe 2,122 |) Meadow Lake, t.......... 3,435 || Lac la Biche, t........... 1,791 
Beausejourste..s esate eee POR SAM INS Sei tomar onnacanasede A125 eacOrn bey Ganeee sees ee 3, 436 
a » 


1 See Manitoba. 


APPENDIX II LST 
6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1971—concluded 
Province and ee Province and sai Province and 
Incorporated as Incorporated Popula- \ Incorporated Fopele- 
Centre Tox Centre eee | Centre Ee 
No No | No 
i 
Alberta—concluded Wetaskiwin, ¢..:......... 6,264, | Nelson, ¢-27 204.0 taser r 9, 400 
Leduc, t.. tial Ae ae 4,000: |) Whitecourt, t............. 3,202 | New Westminster, c...... 42,835 
Lethbridge, Se aes 41,217 | North Vancouver, c...... 31,847 
Lloydminster, c....-..... 1 ‘British Columbia— nO liv ey, "v.22 ec eee 1,615 
Miagrath tes... Te 2ko7|| PALIOStronewC.. ve seieks cel 1,648 || 100 Mile House, v........ 1,120 
Wi Rec iret) ag cee a arr 12070" || VAShGroftpavict acer ce 12916) "Osoyooss-vo-er acne eee 1,285 
Mayerthorpe, t........... TOS6U pb msssale; ven cere warecr< sic 12259) |\"Panks valle. vine soo eeeee 2,169 
Melennan: G0 .40.0 <2 sa 1,090 | Cache Creek Sabroso mee 1,013 | Penticton.cs20. 2. sce eee 18,146 
Medicine Hat, ¢..........  B26-518.1|'@astlepar: te: 0.26 e: aa.7 3,072 || Port Alberni, c........... 20,063 
Morinville tt: -5 6 s.cc5 <5 LATS: WO HaAse Ves. coke eens. 19212 Bort Alice wore joes 1.507 
WROLOKS beset os ae aa Teer MG hebwyad. Vex cee «ees 1,260 || Port Coquitlam, ¢c........ 19, 560 
Ss SECS ROS Se ease ae oe 3010) || _@billtwack,(C..s.cem.. ce = 9) 135 || (Portetidward> vas. soe 1,019 
ReEAREVERIVED, ts. seis. gees ss BeOSOs EO GINOx ghot ne cere vee = 3,980 || Port Moody, es--.--.26 22. 10,778 
Pieture Butte, fs. ......:- 1008 Courtenay, C1... wee. cc 7,152 | Prince George, ec. 33,101 
Pincher Creek, t........- 3.227 pGranbrook.cron eee 12,000 |) Prince Rupert,c.......... 15,747 
pono Kas tee gen ees as « CAA Cr estoube + ce ere en Se 2047 Prin CeLOH avn eee aoe 2,601 
ETOMOSU ETE Techie ine i ” 489 lpGumberlands vipsas...2-¢ 1,718 || Qualicum Beach, v....... 1,245 
Ham One sta fess cic ice ees 2'156 || Dawson Creek, c......... 12385.) (Quesnel: tise o.oo 6,252 
Ried olifina ease aes tare Medes |B inatochereres se Se 4,388 || Revelstoke, c............ | 4,867 
MedeDeen” Clateen aos. ohs sc Die Ose PnGerbya Cheep re oes A, 158) ||\*Rossland, co ee 7 fences 3,896 
UCC aGeE thee oe a ae Ganatac PSTN METMIO Co: ey cine ecto rg eis A ADo Sidney bps Je ee ee 4,868 
Rimbey, t BG oy See | 1,450) |) Bort Nelson, vio. .0. 0.055 7.289) MIG Hers) tense een eee 3,864 
-3ky Mountain House, t. 2,968 || Fort St. James, v........ 1,483 || South Fort ESE v. 1,282 
De vAl bere, bis: cnes ncec ace 1AM S00) || Hortsb-Jdobn tess es sene 8,264 | Tahsis, v. : 1,351 
LO) Peal ea y rt bog ee ae 4,161 | Hraser Hake sve. usec aces 1.299" Eraal: C2. eee eta eee ae 11,149 
Slave ake thas -p00.24, 25 DeO52 |\\PErurav. aleve sete ee 1-379) |*Uiclaclets vaeere. «ta eee 1018 
SPIEL EUEVes Grace ae 35. oo AE OOH Gibsons: veeon meee. 1,934 | Valleyview, Gio ee 3,787 
Spruce Grove, t.......... 3029) KGold Gnvit-eey- Benen nen 3,010 |) Vancouver, ¢............. 426,256 
Suekblersseer cn toes oes A U6SieGrand H orks..cep eee sess 33100. Vanderhools vets... amen 1,653 
SIRO) aia od Fe 0 NR ee a 127 OME Oper-tact er acan eae noe Sai5e | ‘Vernon: Goce eee 13, 283 
Strathmores ts... 0. esa: 1,148 || Invermere, v............- d., O65: a Vietoria nc. paver. > ones 61,761 
Savane Malis siemens one 1-370 || Kamloops; ¢,s. 2025 42 e 26-168) || Wartielda-voees see eee 2,132 
SyivanWsakerg....5 s<s ss 1,597 || Kelowna, c..............- 19,4127 White: Rock. ¢:)-ss. sass 10,349 
PD DOIG Gee eral sat eyare 4,765 || Kimberley, c............. 7,641 || Williams Lake, t......... 4,072 
hreesriu sete ee. oe AMSA Manta. 2 tee ee eee 2,846 
Walleyviewertct. cen terca t,. 708d badysmith; $2.0 .20 6. ee. 3,664 | Yukon— 
Varsha. eeee. ie a eet 1,016 | Lake Cowichan, y........ 2,364 || Whitehorse, c............ 117217 
Vezrevilley tones scpiths noe SRG 9 lullaans leva Cu eee oe ae 4,684 
Wermiiion bss ac; oreo 2 O1h WE TNOOEGAVeoain ceeeeee e 1,514 | Northwest Territories— 
akin pee seeeee tea neces = te U7Se Merritt taccnw wae. se eeee 5. 289) ||P Rortsmith, us ceeeeeeeace 2,364 
Wruleaitig. seecasee ects 1,384 |} Montrose, v.............. {i376 lleHay, River tresses 2,406 
Wainwright; ti400-.-6- <>. SESTZAONSKUSD Ven cee cae cn eee 15163" | innvik<t.c 2- =e ae 2,669 
Westlockotwtn sows. t cere 3,246 || Nanaimo, c.............. 14,948 || Yellowknife, c........... 6,122 
| 


1 See Saskatchewan. 


APPENDIX III 


VITAL STATISTICS 
PAGES 241-246 
The following are 1970 figures for Tables 1 and 2 of the Chapter on Vital Statistics :— 


1.—Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1970 


Live Natural Infant Maternal uy 
Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
Province 
or Territory 
No. |Rate?| No. |Rate?| No. |Rate?} No. |Ratet/ No. |Rate®| No. | Rates 

Newfoundland........ 12,539 | 24.2 3,294 6.4 9,245 | 17.8 273 | 21.8 5 3.9 4,466 8. 
PAA ISlan Cee hiss cae Poot 178 1,015 9.2 942 8.6 43 | 22.0 _ _— 913 8.3 
INOWARS COULAN IN ener 14,159 | 18.5 6,723 8.8 7,436 9.7 245 | 17.3 2 1.4 6, 800 8.9 
New Brunswick.......] 11,545 | 18.5 4,945 7.9 6,600 | 10.6 227 | 19.7 2 Dd. 5,696 9.1 
Wire be@rer arent tania: 91,757 | 15.3 | 40,392 6.7 | 51,365 8.6 | 1,888 | 20.6 22 2.4 | 49,606 8.2 
OMbario wee eee ore 134,724 | 17.6 | 56,769 AN Cis QOD Wh LOemulen Scie hose 27 2.0 | 68,874 9.0 
Manitopaseamsce cet 18,248 | 18.6 7,856 820)" 1053927) 1056 344 | 18.9 4 2.2 9,008 9.2 
Saskatchewan........ 16,443 | 17.5 7,472 7.9 8,971 9.6 368 | 22.4 3 1.8 7,317 7.8 
ID ertar meno. kee conn ts 31,967 | 20.0 | 10,112 6.3 || 215.855, | 13.7 612 | 19.1 4 1.3 | 15,285 9.6 
British Columbia..... 36,861 | 17.2 | 17,020 8.0 | 19,841 9.3 623 | 16.9 5 1.4 | 20,026 9.4 
Yukon Territory...... 451 | 28.2 109 6.8 342 | 21.4 16 | 35.5 == — “2011256 
Northwest 

MerrivOries vecie ass | too | 4000 254 ee 1,083 | 32.8 91 | 68.1 1 (se) 236 7.2 

Canada............./371,988 | 17.4 |155, 961 7.3 |216,027 | 10.1 | 7,001 | 18.8 ifs 2.0 (188,428 8.8 

1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4/Per 

1,000 live births. 5 Per 10,000 live births. 


2.—Principal Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres 
of 20,000 Population or Over,! 1970 


Norge.—Figures for certain urban places may not be comparable for the periods shown because of changes in 
area boundaries, particularly for those indicated by an asterisk(*). Urban centres are designated in this table by 
the following abbreviations: ¢. = city, t. = town, b. = borough, d.m. = district municipality, s.m. = suburban 
municipality and twp. = township. 


Live ; Infant Neonatal Mar- 
Births | Peaths Mortality? Mortality* riages* 
Province and Urban Centre 7 
No. No. No. Rate? No. Rate® No. 
Newfoundland— 
ComoriBrookiCin.nte ater chon «deo 589 159 19 32.8 10 17.0 320 
ST eODUGS HC mit in aires ata 2 aioe 1,877 636 35 18.6 27 14.4 1,175 
Prince Edward Island— 
(Giharlouteto wy Ciesce he eivcin te as anions 311 266 6 19.3 4 12.9 224 
Nova Scotia— 
WariVAOUub or Caceve «ise eie4 ster ee hie 1, 423 250 19 13.4 14 9.8 428 
GaACOMB aya boa ohana tonto ae ee 410 255 10 24.4 uf alien | 196 
Haass Comer ysite iste esn reoccur 2,252 929 28 12.4 20 8.9 1,503 
SVGNCVEOt cree eam ee accom ae 590 356 11 18.6 9 15.3 305 
New Brunswick— 
MreGdenkChOnj Gg sauces ue cinerea 442 165 6 13.6 33 6.8 313 
WRONG", (Chencancimarige acetone baboe, 888 315 4 4.5 3 3.4 545 
Saintwohne Guy. ween sy eee 1,590 858 32 20.1 29 18.2 791 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1380. 
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2.—Principal Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres 
of 20,000 Population or Over,! 1970—continued 


Live Infant Neonatal Mar- 
Births | Deaths Mortality? Mortality® riages* 
Province and Urban Centre 
No. No. No. Rate? No. Rate? No. 
Quebec— 
BMX; Cats na ed Nalcsaaee ways Asty-tm lees 403 108 15 37.2 13 32.3 244 
RELA ih eee te SSA Mey Oe cies are Siac eae 676 186 13 19.2 8 11.8 88 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, c.............. 429 189 6 14.0 4 9.3 306 
Charles DOUrg Cs. 2. fennic one etmek 643 128 8 12.4 i 10.9 167 
WHICOUL OIC, ot SRN ce oo ee 625 199 14 22.4 8 12.8 379 
GOte Sur lsUCn Oe, se teers sos poste 267 193 3 152 2 150) 84 
DCT Ce SUE Dl ae ee FER 237 131 i 29.5 6 25.8 100 
Drummondville)... 3. oc sch se. deene 515 295 11 21.4 8 15.5 348 
Grant yetcrn ses nah ev cia eee: 541 243 13 24.0 11 20.3 315 
VERDES cre = Breet cher ee era 1,204 437 33 27.4 24 19.9 533 
UGGS WS) es alae Sa eon ate oe 416 152 8 19.2 5 12.0 362 
Pr ACHINC Crk tak oe ie ae Se ce mute 655 287 9 13.7 i 10.7 331 
i DENSRALUGY 0, SS ee) ee err a 1,484 Bo 20 1355 13 8.8 262 
LEE GSE, Ree oe 3,139 1,012 57 18.2 38 121 1,057 
ERO ATUE EUS 3 rn ao eae ae eae 1,753 480 32 18.3 17 9.7 583 
PWVFonGredietGe Mes so. tr ces ace cen 17,419 10, 282 321 18.4 229 Neal 12,272 
MonirealeNorthy iG.) 0.050. eesnee cs 1,589 422 37 23.3 21 13.2 448 
Wouibes Owed Gian fa: Saws a oeresit oie Vay) 129 1 6.4 1 6.4 227 
CMUDLE MON Case eat Asc asw at ee 251 234 6 23.9 4 15.9 208 
*Pierrefonds, ¢..... D dete ers etc n ble ee 552 95 9 16.3 8 14.5 70 
Pointe aux Trembles, ¢............. 516 230 14 Pai fea | 7 13.6 174 
Bointe! Glaireney.8 ois, we ec hee 286 160 8 28.0 5 17.5 214 
(DINGY OVS CACC. eR 2 lg Nae a Pi 1,657 48 Nie 32 1a: 1,925 
ET AUNOUS KE GHEE ears ote te 3 Soe a a cic 414 178 7 17.0 7 17.0 261 
Ste-Foy, ¢........ ee ee eae ee 1,198 | 216 28 23.4 21 | TAGS 482 
ShoEbyaeinthe,, Ci... ndnerc. ake acres ee 353 243 3 8.5 2 Dadi 273 
Ste CAD Comer trie TAs oo airas see 474 207 10 lead 6 12.7 276 
RR CLOMIC UCn ws aera ran cra 458 189 9 19.7 6 13.1 331 
Suelaurenhshsmes ee tens le eee 918 361 20 21.8 13 14.2 443 
SOURIGCOHATG a Cote en Oh ussiivan ce heck 936 172 13 13.9 11 11.8 240 
OHA WIHIGANS Cssrefces «Mere cane ne cto. o = 310 194 4 12.9 3 ony, 263 
HEL DNOOKE Cl cons. geen 5 ck aes 1,464 745 32 21.9 25 RA 791 
athetiord=WMiames! C.pscmcn ecce ct pas 320 141 4 | 12.5 | 3 9.4 194 
] RSvoy ioe] atrhia tay esta Ne ae 814 467 21 | 25.8 10 1223 489 
Valleyfield (Salaberry-de-), ¢....... 492 235 12 24.4 10 20.3 295 
Wiel (eee 5 ee Pe ie i eae ae ated | 1,094 691 18 16.5 14 12.8 652 
Wietoriavallet ti tee ete eer nes 385 169 | 8 20.8 6 15.6 216 
NVES EM OUI Cantons cu. eleodes ey cnae 168 222 | 3 | 17.9 2 he: 363 
Ontario— 
IB gatet, (0.0) gna aap eee Cn ae ere | 485 234 9 | 18.6 8 | 16.5 369 
Brel euilicencsmay mast te... sine eae 5338 | 275 10 18.8 5M 9.4 388 
POLAMP LOU Mises ee atten sss nee 786 | 184 17 21.6 12 | 15.3 389 
Brartiiong(Cebee © ey tea ois keen 1,048 | 623 | 22 21.0 19 18.1 617 
Banlinotoneunes sacar Win Sac gece: 1,439 | 336 23 16.0 18 12.5 481 
CAG ETRE eer eee Sy en ek Oech He Seopa 695 280 | 12 IW feo | 10 14.4 366 
Barn Walla we Aaa oe lice cee aes 689 378 9 Gyat! 8 11.6 534 
Etobicoke, b....... Seryertas att oat 4,233 1,614 55 13.0 49 plies | 1,419 
Onpp Ie ahr ans LAN ak ea Te 6 331 Dea 6 18.1 1 3.0 191 
GEN er ee ae CR PAR Re seas atta cete| 708 | 281 | 16 22.6 14 19.8 364 
lel p OC ee toe ee oe ee 1,062 446 12 liiR i) 8.5 | 574 
Peron ee Mee tae ee as Wecncia eee 5,290 | 2,507 | 78 14.7 54 LOZ 3,081 
EG ESUON CAR on ol eos oot sank 1,134 | 551 | 21 18.5 fell 9.7 775 
LP ONET NC aisle AON chao ne cate 2,244 704 55 24.5 43 19.2 1,232 
PRONOUN Mente tae Ra fes's eee 4,005 1,565 67 162-7 48 12.0 | 2,004 
SMUSHISSAU OTE ab erate lc cia se since aers | 3,046 524 41 1325 32 10.5 624 
NGap An ACH ALS TOS 8) ore Seige ce 3 | 1.275 522 | 19 16.2 16 13.6 648 
cal ley q 8a GeO: ins SRE AR BD Aoeine 835 | 312 11 £352 7 8.4 | 466 
EOalevalle ne mgs acct < sy Rh Ree. Oe 930 219 11 11.8 9 | 9.7 529 
Or liaKe eee ee es sete eds } 358 242 5 14.0 4 sO 238 
ORE AWA, Oa ere ee ee eee AO 1,752 551 24 1ae 19 10.8 752 
OAc ier) One 8 Bhi One RAe pe Ee eee 4,539 2,492 91 20.0 64 14.1 3,533 
Petr DOrOG@ iC. s ois drei oes ae 924 | 483 8 8.7 6 6.5 622 
Port Calbornetities sc ones cena aoe 340 170 10 29.4 8 Zoe 216 
SiC athanmess Geta 50on eke =e sem 1,879 | 868 30 16.0 24 12.8 980 
SEEM ORAS CRM re mite citinsiererse Guace 445 278 11 24.7 7 1507 312 
San ie OMe ee ch or esis it ciee e 1,065 376 20 18.8 12 11.3 577 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1380. 
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2.—Principal Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres 
of 20,000 Population or Over,! 1970—concluded 


Live Infant Neonatal : 
Births Deaths Mortality? Mortality Marriages* 
Province and Urban Centre 
No. No. No. Rate’ No. Rate® No. 
Ontario—concluded 

SS tS be MATIC, Gsm. acca cee 1,459 483 20 IB 4% 17 AT, 692 
Searborough bs, sehen oe eas ae 5,585 1,656 94 16.8 78 14.0 2,040 
SCL ORGAC Hirani ee. ae etree anne 385 275 12 31.2 10 26.0 246 
Sud biiny Cosme eer tee ae ee 1,952 599 31 15.9 22 13 1,050 
PPiImCders Bays Cou cero eon ede 1,881 996 39 20.7 30 15.9 1,034 
PPAIMININS taste hwo ee Oe 517 268 10 19.3 7 1325 291 
PROTONGO SCAT cine Raia: Mera co ee 13,605 6,630 219 16.1 162 11.9 14,843 
Wamnier (City Cee. scacc.cthelanncicte renee 608 138 6 9.9 5 8.2 187 
Wiad berloo:CUaPer 5 satdassmac ance 732 181 6 8.2 4 5.5 355 
WiellanditG os ween vaaie avatars 748 337 10 13.4 7 9.4 436 

CA MaUER OR AAAS Bae Ain deeele ad 371 175 5 13.5 4 10.8 169 

VWVINdSOnCaeen..o ommiace AAS a ane ae 3,750 1,743 74 | 19.7 52 13.9 1,989 
Wicodstockaich.7 se aac shire ce on ae 423 194 6 14.2 6 14.2 297 

PMOL Donte... Ree ee 3,129 1,012 46 14.7 40 12.8 598 

Ore aate Des we ce hee ae. dee 1,892 767 32 16.9 25 13.2 208 
SODKENOTtLA DS. 3k aneeee tk onset 9,138 2,418 123 13aD 95 10.4 2,026 

Manitoba— 
Brandon Gere iesihe eat see ee 499 294 6 12.0 5 10.0 303 
ort Garnys sO ne alae Tekiaen eee 435 111 8 18.4 7 16.1 165 
Kil onane MaAstvOs: ee erok nc caer 399 164 4 10.0 4 10.0 234 
aldonan West. (C-cnuers oes ol ate 304 157 3 9.9 1 3.8 134 
StBOnilACeNG.. 34s Bene hie tee ee 899 311 15 16.7 13 14.5 388 

*St. James-Assiniboia, c.............. 1,096 389 20 18.2 19 L723 490 
Ste Vaval ene seers em A: «ee 587 207 8 | 13.6 i, 11.9 241 
Wiinnip er Gi tess, cn ad moe tn iaec ceri 4,800 2,713 | 101 | 21.0 78 16.3 3,480 

Saskatchewan— | 
MOOSE Wiaw: (Careatinaneresaate dam nck aioe 478 328 i) 18.8 6 12.6 316 
brinces A bertaCran-s tessa ene cer 565 215 | 12 Die2 11 19.5 284 
Regina een sce, teen ee 2,741 985 | 48 17.5 32 Ih 1,257 
DAS KAO OMRON mecitoe cmt eic hcidte Heme 2,544 956 52 20.4 37 14.5 1,290 
Alberta— 

5 OF PET AKO a Meee SRE, eS, 8,106 2,364 150 18.5 118 13.9 3,983 
iBGohvesnzot, Gs, AAP ene ane cael tee 9,063 2,330 149 16.4 110 12S 4,956 
Wein bridges. Grrwts sche on ee Be as 720 324 | 14 | 19.4 13 18.1 510 
MedicinevEtaits Cs, cstencur ss ncehemiten 402 249 | 9 22.4 7 17.4 331 
18210! dl Ofersicn (Osa een mtan ar Peace oan 540 196 11 20.4 9 16.7 412 

British Columbia— 
BumabysGims: cache. cheese 2,007 878 19 | 9.5 13 6.5 895 
Challiqghteksd me. sae eke ee 388 156 11 | 28.4 8 20.6. 156 
Comuitlammdsnins seen tne 912 210 16 ilveats) il} 14.3 185 
Weltae dt se Sse a ee 876 200 12 eS 7 4 4.6 162 

PANAINILOONS OA. locus A nidesnsae is ae kee 562 200 8 14.2 4 (il 450 
News Westmuinsters¢:... «iccc guise nce 720 405 5 6.9 5 6.9 899 
INoxrthaVencouver:. Chr... -5c.0 0 cnn 961 230 10 10.4 7 vier} 330 
North Vancouver, d.m.............. 628 274 8 12.7 6 9.6 394 
Prince George, c....... eae aA, 8 ay 888 144 15 16.9 12 13.5 519 
Richmonds tives. sees sc. cece 979 304 10 10.2 7 7.2 370 
SEED IDLO WE Colvanty ae sn 5 Ae Shue Simran ans 871 480 11 12,6 19 11S5 366 
SHUINPOV: SCN ied Mee ere eho eon eee 1,612 648 24 14.9 19 11.8 571 
IMANCOUVET NC terry eae aoe Aa ee 6, 280 4,782 90 14.3 59 9.4 5,512 
VA CHOLLI: Che tcc) cipedierts 18 eae ee 814 1,027 16 19.7 11 13.5 1,050 
Wiest Vancouver./dsmr.s-.)-.00ce. ee 32.1 260 6 18.7 2 6.2 352 


1 As at the date of the 1971 Census: residents only. 


28 days. 4 By place of occurrence. 


2 Deaths under one year of age. 


5 Per 1,000 live births. 
of 1971 Census but-included as the largest urban centre in Prince Edward Island. 


3 Deaths under 
5 Population fewer than 20,000 at date 
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